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WHITEHALL, DECEMBER 4ru, 1905. 
The KING has been pleased to issue a Commission under His Majesty’s 


Royal Sign Manual to the following effect :— 
EDWARD R. and TI. 


Gifvard the Sobently , by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 


King, Defender’ of the Faith, to 


Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir George Francis 
Hamilton (commonly called Lord George Francis Hamilton), Knight Grand 
Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of India ; 


Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Charles Owen O’Conor 
(commonly called the O’Conor Don) ; 


Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir Henry Augustus Robinson, 
Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Vice- 
President, of the Local Government Board for Ireland ; 


Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Charles Booth, Fellow of 
the Royal Society; and 


Our trusty and well-beloved :— 


Sir Samuel Butler Provis, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Permanent. Secretary to the Local Government Board 


for England ; 


Frank Holdsworth Bentham, Chairman of the Bradford Board of 
Guardians ; 


Arthur Henry Downes, Doctor of Medicine, Senior Medical Inspector 
for Poor Law purposes to the Local Government Board for England ; 


Thory Gage Gardiner, Clerk, Master of Arts; . 


George Lansbury ; 


Charles Stewart Loch, Bachelor of Arts, Secretary the Charity 
Organisation Society ; 


James Patten MacDougall, Master of Arts, Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland ; 


Thomas Hancock Nunn ; 
Lancelot Ridley Phelps, Clerk, Master of Arts; 


William Smart ; 
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Henry Russell Wakefield, Clerk ; 


Helen, wife of Bernard Bosanquet, Professor of Moral wie at St. 
Andrews University ; 


Beatrice, wife of Sidney Webb, Bachelor of Laws ; and 


Octavia Hill, Spinster. Greeting! 


CHbereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to enquire :— 


(1) Into the working of the laws relating to the relief of poor persons 
in the United Kingdom ; 


(2) Into the various means which have been adopted outside of the 
Poor Laws for meeting distress arising from want of employment, par- 
ticularly during periods of severe industrial depression ; 
and to consider and report whether any, and if so, what, modification of the 
Poor Laws or changes in their administration or fresh legislation for ‘dealing 
with distress are advisable ; | 


Hoty knofe De, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your — 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Sir George Francis Hamilton 
(commonly called Lord George Francis Hamilton) (Chairman) Charles Owen 
O’Conor (commonly called the O’Conor Don), Sir Henry Augustus Robinson, 
Charles Booth, Sir Samuel Butler Provis, Fr aC Holdsworth Bentham, Arthur 
Henry Downes, Thory Gage Gardiner, George Lansbury, Charles Stewart Loch, 
James Patten MacDougall, Thomas Hancock Nunn, Lancelot Ridley Phelps, 
William Smart, Henry Russell Wakefield, Helen Bosanquet, Beatrice Webb, 
and Octavia Hill, to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said 
_ enquiry. 


And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these presents give and grant unto you, or any five or more of you full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; to call for 
information in writing; and also to call for, have access to, and examine all 
such books, documents, registers and records as may afford you.the fullest 
information on the subject, and to enquire of and concerning the premises by 
all other lawful ways and means whatsoever. 


And We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any of 
you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. 


Ani We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any five or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


Xili 


And We do further ordain that you, or any five or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do, 


And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any five or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 


Given at Our Court at Sandringham, the fourth day of December, one 
thousand nine hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


(Signed) A. AKErRS-DOUGLAS. 


By RKonal GMarrant dated the twelfth day of February, one thousand 
nine hundred and six, Mr. Francis Chandler was added to the Commission ; 
and 


By Ronal Warrant dated the thirtieth day of October, one thousand 
nine hundred and six, the Most Rev. Denis Kelly, Doctor in Divinity, Lord 
Bishop of Ross was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the. 
O’Conor Don. 
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REPORT 
Gs the Ring's Most Gxeollent Majesty, 


May it Please Your Majesty, 


1. We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed by Your Majesty’s Royal 
Warrant to inquire :-— 


(1) Into the working of the laws relating to the relief of poor persons in the 
United Kingdom ; 


(2) Into the various means which have been adopted outside of the Poor 
Laws for meeting distress arising from want of employment, particularly during 
periods of severe industrial depression ; 


and to consider and report whether any, and if so, what, modification of the Poor 
Laws or changes in their administration or fresh legislation for dealing with distress 
are advisable ; 


humbly beg to submit to Your Majesty our Report and the evidence upon which 
it is based. ) 


_ 2. From the outset we were impressed by the immense scope of the investigation Magnitude of 
entrusted to us. Since 1834, when the operations of the Poor Laws as a whole were last the Inquiry as 
brought under the consideration of a Royal Commission, there have been presented. to silanes with 
Parliament nearly 100 Reports of inquiries into subjects connected with the Poor Law. PMve"N ti 

quiries. 

3. Yet these investigations, vast as they are in the aggregate, covered only isolated 
portions of the great domain of inquiry into which Your Majesty’s Royal Warrant author- 
ised us to enter. The Reports of previous Royal Commissions and Parliamentary and 
Departmental Committees dealt with particular classes of paupers or special Poor Law 
problems ; none of them included in their purview pauperism as a whole. For the first 
time a Report is submitted which proposes not only large and important modifications 
of the Poor Law and its administration, but a revision of the methods of voluntary 
assistance. 


4. While, therefore, we were greatly indebted to the inquiries of our predecessors, 
we felt ourselves bound to reconsider some of their conclusions in the light of later in- 
formation and developments. We had to master, to adapt, and sometimes to supplement 
the results of these investigations. 


5. A complete and exhaustive treatment of so large a subject, with its innumerable 
ramifications and side issues, must have occupied many years ; and we felt that if we had 
thus attempted to discharge the task, the investigation entrusted to us might easily have 
out-lived some of the problems into which we were directed to inquire. With a view, 
therefore, to expediting the inquiry and reporting to Your Majesty at the earliest possible 
date, we resolved to adopt the following procedure. 


6. Firstly, we resolved to direct our efforts towards laying down principles. Procedure 

The Poor Law regulates daily and almost hourly the lives of a heterogeneous population cate oe 
exceeding in size that of the city of Liverpool. To attempt to prescribe in detail the Panis x 
government of this multitude, differing among themselves so widely in needs and circum- 

stances, would have consumed a life-time. We felt that we must be content to leave to 
administrators and officials to work out the details later on. In no other way was it 

possible, within the limited time at our disposal, even to touch upon the variety of | ques- 

tions presented to us in this part of our work. 


: 7. Secondly, and for the same reason, we limited our inquiries in the main to a survey 
of the general operations of the Poor Law. Our object was to offer suggestions and 
guidance to Your Majesty’s Government ; and we have not thought it well to investigate 
personal charges or disputes after the manner of a judicial body. 
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{nformation 
from local 


bodies, etc. | , 


Guardians, 


2 PROCEDURE. 


8. Thirdly, we had to consider our position in regard to other current inquiries cognate 
to our own. We were aware that there had been recently conducted, or were actually 
proceeding, a number of inquiries, by Royal Commissions and Parliamentary or Depart- 
mental Committees, into subjects which came within our terms of reference. This speci- 
ally applied to Ireland where, at the time of our appointment, a Vice-Regal Commission 
was actually engaged in conducting an inquiry into the provisions made for the relief 
of the various classes of poor in that country. With regard to these inquiries we decided 
to adopt the following policy. We invited no fresh evidence in regard to them, but, at the 
same time, we undertook to consider any serious objections to the recommendations of 
such Commissions or Committees which might be offered to us; and our policy has been 
to accept these recommendations and the evidence upon which they have been based, 
unless, in exceptional instances, such recommendations were opposed to our own, or 
were inconsistent with any general system of Poor Law administration which we might 
advocate. 


9. The three rules of procedure which we therefore adopted with a view to 
limiting the scope of our inquiry were :— 


(1) To consider principles and, wherever possible, to avoid details. 


(2) To avoid any attempt at inculpating or exculpating individuals, or 
individual Boards of Guardians. 


(3) To accept as far as possible the evidence and recommendations of 
recent or current inquiries into subjects connected with our inquiry. 


10. Further we considered whether we might properly expedite our proceedings by 
dividing ourselves into Committees for the purpose of cross-examining witnesses on par- 
ticular branches or our subject. We did not, however, propose to hear any but the 
more important witnesses, and, in view of the gravity of the issues involved and the 
intimate connection between the various branches of our subject, we deemed it advisable 
that the oral evidence should be heard and. the cross-examination of witnesses con- 
ducted by the Commission sitting as a whole. We, however, made use of the Committee 
system in every way in which we thought we might legitimately do so. 


11. Our reference included two main subjects :— 
(1) The Poor Law. 
(2) Methods of meeting distress outside the Poor Law. 


12. The latter of these two divisions included the relief of the unemployed, and it 
was recognised that, on this.subject, there was a widespread public wish that we should 
come to an early decision. On the other hand it seemed almost impossible to express 
an opinion on measures confessedly supplementary to the Poor Law until we had 
brought under our review those defects in the Poor Law which such measures were in- 
tended to supplement. Moreover, the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, had been 
passed only a few months prior to our appointment. 


13. It seemed, therefore, advisable that we should begin our investigation by taking 
up the first part of the reference relating to the working of the Poor Laws, and that we 
should defer the inquiry into the various means which have been adopted outside of the 
Poor Laws for meeting distress arising from want of employment. By so doing we allowed 
the authorities established under the Act to complete two winters’ work before receiving 
any large body of evidence relating to that part of the reference. Meanwhile we pro- 
ceeded. systematically with our review of the Poor Law and of such other methods of 


assisting the poor either by charity or voluntary effort as came under our notice in 
connection with the Poor Law. 


14, The scope of the inquiry and the limited time at our disposal rendered it expedient 
to adopt numerous, and, where possible, concurrent methods of collecting information. 


15. l¢ was natural that we should turn at the outset to the Local Authorities for guid- 
ance and information, and our first step was to invite all Chairmen of Boards of Guardiang 
throughout England and Wales to acquaint us with any serious defects which, in their 
opinion, exist in the present Poor Law system, and to suggest remedies for the removal 
of such defects. Subsequently, and from time to time, letters were sent to all Boards 
of Guardians stating that we should be happy to consider any written representations 
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that they might wish to make “on important questions connected with the Poor Law.” 
Out of the 645 Unions in England and Wales on Ist January, 1906, replies have been 
received from 439 Chairmen, and 388 Boards of Guardians,—548 Unions being represented 
by the two sets of replies. Copies of the letters addressed to Boards of Guardians and 
their Chairmen, together with a summary of the replies received, will be found in the 
Appendix. | 


16. A letter similar to that issued to Boards of Guardians was sent to every Parish Scottish Parish 
Council in Scotland. A summary of the replies received will also be found in the Appendix. Councils. 


_ 17. A list of questions as to the working of the Unemployed Workmen Act was sent Distress. 

to every Distress Committee in the United Kingdom. Each Committee was also invited Committees. 
to suggest ways in which the Act should be amended in the event of its renewal. The 

answers received have been printed, and will be found in the Appendix. 


18. We have also received from Boards of Guardians, Distress Committees, and 
other public bodies, as well as from individuals, a large number of representations with 
regard to miscellaneous subjects connected with our inquiry. 


19. With a subject so wide as that of the poor laws and the relief of distress, and with Evidence from 
so many persons of experience qualified to express’ an’ opinion regarding it, the Witnesses. 
selection of witnesses who should be invited to furnish us with oral evidence was not 4 : 
: ‘ ; : ; ral Evidence. 
infrequently a matter of considerable difficulty. Moreover, as the inquiry procecded, 
it soon became apparent that it would be impossible, within the limited time at. our 
disposal, to obtain by oral examination of witnesses, a body of evidence which could be 
taken as even approximately indicative of the views of the country as a whole, or of 
those portions of it from which we felt that it would be specially desirable to receive 
evidence. We decided, therefore, to invite a large number of persons of experience, written State- 
residing in different parts of the country, to furnish us with written statements of ments. 
evidence on all, or any, of a number of subjects set forth in a syllabus which we 
forwarded to them. These invitations were readily responded to, and, as a rule, it 
was from among the writers of such statements that we selected witnesses for oral 
examination. 


20. The information contained in many of these statements was so fully and clearly 
put before us that we did not think it necessary to trouble the writers to amplify 
it by viva voce examination. Frequently, also, it happened that the statements 
(some full and others quite skort), although containing valuable material for examina- 
tion, simply reiterated views that had already been submitted to us by a number of 
other witnesses’; ‘and as our inquiry proceeded, it was inevitable that an increasing 
number of statements should fall into this category. The exigencies of the situation 
compelled us, therefore, to select as oral witnesses the authors of statements 
which contained either special features of interest or ambiguities which it 
was desirable to clear up. We were thus obliged to refrain from having before us 
as oral witnesses the authors of many written statements. whom we should have 
examined if time had not been so pressing. 3 


21. We have received oral or written evidence from:— Representative- 
(1) The following Government Departments :— character of 
| Witnesses. 


(a) The Local Government Boards for England, Scotland, and Ireland (in- 
cluding all the General Inspectors under the English Board and all the General 
Superintendents of Poor under the Scottish Board), 

- (6) The Board of Trade. 
(ec) The Home Office. 

(d) The War Office. 

{e) The Admiralty. | 

if) The Board of Education. 

(g) The Charity Commission. 

(h) The Friendly Societies Registry. 
--(a)' The General Register Office. mt 
(7) The Post Office. LOTS oe, 
(k) The General Board of Lunacy for Scotland. 
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(2) Representatives of the chief Poor Law and charitable associations in England 
and Scotland. | 


(3) Representatives of the British Medical Association. 


(4) Representatives of Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, and Co-operative 
Societies. 


(5) Large employers of labour. 


(6) Independent witnesses experienced in the theory and practice of the Poor 
Law and the relief of distress. : 
(7) Representatives of Boards of Guardians, Distress Committees, Town and 


County Councils, and other Authorities, from the following districts of England 
and Wales':— | : 


(a) The Metropolis. 

(b) Manchester and Liverpoul. 
(c) West Yorkshire. 

(d) The Midlands. 

(e) South Wales. 

(f) North-Eastern . counties. 
(g) Eastern counties.. 

(h) Western counties. 

(t) South-Western counties, 


(8) Representatives of Parish, Town, and County Counciis and Distress Com- 
mittees, from the chief urban, rurai, and insular districts of Scotland. 


(9) Representatives of Distress Committees from various towns in Ireland, 


(10) Eminent officials and experts in regard'to poor relief in other countries. 


22. In addition to our general syllabus of evidence, we submitted a series of questions 
to a number of political economists, employers of labour, and other experts on’ the 
effect of industrial conditions on unemployment. The replies of these gentlemen have 
been included in the Appendix. 


23. Altogether we have held 209 meetings, of which 159 have been spent in hearing 
evidence, We have examined 452 witnesses, and the questions answered orally exceed 
100,000 in number... We have; in addition, received statements of evidence, or replies to 
questions as above described, from about 900 persons who have not been. examined orally, 


24.. We ought perhaps to offer here a few words of explanation in regard to the rela- 
tive importance of the oral and, written evidence above described. Broadly speaking, 
the oral evidence, has been,subjected to the testof cross-examination, and the 
written evidence, has not... A prima facie presumption, therefore, arises in favour of the 
oral evidence. But it must be remembered that, for reasons already explained, the evidence 
of many eminent and expert witnesses is confined to their written statements, and that 


-~we had no opportunity of orally examining them. Moreover, even when we cross-examined 
-a witness, we accepted his written statement as his evidence-in-chief; and though in many 
cases a very large number of questions were put to the witness, the questions by no means 
invariably, covered all the points set,out, in; the. statement...In no case did we 


recall. a witness whose evidence seemed. to. be..controverted by, another witness. We 
had no power to impose an; oath or other searching test of credibility. Our cross- 
examination was therefore in the main directed towards either explaining inconsistencies, 
filling up lacune, or substantiating and developing particular points in the written 
statements. ft 


25. On the other hand, in regard to the written evidence, it should be pointed out 
that the witness in eagh case, when writing his statement of evidence, was aware that 
he might be summoned to be cross-examined on that statement,.and in our letters in- 
viting the statement of evidence, we impressed upon, the writers that “in all cases an 
expression of opinion should be accompanied by an indication of the facts upon which 
such opinion is based.” , 


ourselves undertake. 
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26. In our opinion, therefore; the value both of our oral and written evidence con- 
sists rather in its cumulative effect than in the idiosyncrasies of individual assertion, 
and when these are eliminated we believe that there will be found a mass of sober and 
well considered opinion suggestive and on the whole consistent. 


27. Certain aspects of the subject matter referred to us seemed to require for their Inquiries by 
elucidation a personal and local’ investigation in typical districts, which we could not Investigators, 


From time to time, therefore, we appointed a number of &te. 


** Special Investigators *’ who have furnished us with a series of valuable reports on the 
subjects of inquiry entrusted to them. The matters inquired into, and the names of 
the Investigators appointed to make the inquiries are as follows :— | 





vit 


10.: 


11. 


12. 


14. 


Subject. 





The relation of industrial and sanitary conditions to pauperism :— 
(a) In certain parts of London; and 
(b) In various typical provincial towns. 


. The effect of outdoor relief on wages and the conditions of employ- 


ment in certain Unions :— 
(a) In London; and 
(6) In the provinces. 


. The efiect of outdoor relief.on. wages and the conditions of employ- 


ment ;— 
(a) In certain rural unions in Shropshire ; 
(6) Incertain rural Unions in the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge ; 
(c) In certain Unions in South Wales ; 
(d) In certain parishes in Scotland; and 
(e) In, Belfast. 


. The effects of employment or assistance given to the ‘‘ Unemployed ” 


since 1886 as a means of relieving distress outside the Poor Law; 
in London and generally throughout England and Wales. 


. The effects of employment or assistance given to the ““ Unemployed ” 


since 1886 as a means of relieving distress outside the Poor Law in 
Scotland. | 


. The effects of employment or assistance given to the “‘ Unemployed ” 


since 1886 as a means of relieving distress outside the Poor Law in 
Treland. 


. Boy labour in London and certain other typical towns. 


. The methods and results of the present system of administering indoor 


and outdoor Poor Law medical relief in certain Unions in England 
and Wales. 


. The administrative relations of charity and the Poor Law; and the 


extent and the actual and potential utility of endowed and 
voluntary charities :— 

In certain towns and rural Unions in England; and 
In certain towns and parishes in Scotland. 


‘The condition of the children who are in receipt of the various forms 
of Poor Law relief in certain Unions in London and in the provinces. 


The condition of the children who are in receipt of the various forms 
of Poor Law relief in certain parishes in Scotland. 


A comparison of the physical condition of “ordinary” paupers in 
certain Scottish poorhouses with that of the able-bodied paupers in 
certain English workhouses and labour yards. 


. The effect of the refusal of out-relief on the applicants for such 


relief :— 
(a) In Bradford; and 
(b) In certam Unions in London and in the provinces. 


The overlapping of the work of the voluntary general hospitals with 
that of Poor Law medical relief in certain districts of London. 











Investigators. 


Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland, and 
Miss Rose E. Squire. 


Mr. Thomas Jones, and 


Miss Constance Williams. 


Mr. Thomas Jones. 


Mr. Cyril Jackson, and. 
Rev. J. C, Pringle. 
Rev. J. C. Pringle. 


Mr. Cyril Jackson. 


Mr. Cyril Jackson, 
Dr. J. C. McVail. 


Mr. A. C, Kay, and 
Mr. H. V. Toynbee. 


Dr. Ethel M. N. Williams. 
Dr. C..T. Parsons. 


Dr. C. T. Parsons, 


Miss G. Harlock. 


Miss Norah B. Roberts. 
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28. As regards the status of the Special Investigators, it was our intention that while 
on the one hand they should be persons of skill and tact, reporting to us on particular 
congeries of difficult facts, yet on the other hand their position should not be quite analogous 
to that of the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Commission of 1832. To these Assistant. 
Commissioners was practically delegated the whole responsibility for collecting the evidence 
upon which the Royal Commission should report. We felt that public opinion would not 
support us in so extensive a delegation of our responsibilities, Our purpose was to utilise 
the services, of our Investigators in collecting preliminary evidence for us, and in 
indicating where further evidence might be obtained ; but we felt that in all cases it- 
was our duty to supplement and test by evidence of our own the evidence laid before 
us by them. Accordingly some reference should here be made to their general 
instructions, a copy of which will be found in the Appendix. 


29. They were instructed “to collect, classify, and summarise evidence on the sub- 
ject into which they were appointed to inquire, and subsequently to embody the results 
of their inquiry in a Report to the Commission.” They were also informed that they 
‘* should, as far ag possible, obtain their information by personal observation and inquiry, 
and by examination of documents ”’; that “it should in all cases be a fundamental part 
of their investigation to see and observe for themselves the facts connected with their 
subject as distinguished from merely receiving statements about the facts’; and that 
‘‘ wherever practicable, the statements of individuals should be corroborated by personal 
observation on the part of the investigators of the facts alleged and by their own inspec- 
tion of such documentary proof as is available.” The Special Investigators were further 
instructed to draw up their Reports in two parts, the first part to contain statements 
of the facts as ascertained by them, and the second part such conclusions as might properly 
be drawn from the facts so ascertained. 


30. In so extended and difficult an inquiry it is hardly to be expected that these 
reports will pass unchallenged on one point or another. But in view of the precautions 
taken by us to ensure that the information obtained by the Special Investigators should 
be collected in a scientific manner, and should be duly authenticated, we have confidence 
in accepting generally the statement of facts which they have submitted to us. We have 
also frequently accepted the conclusions which the Investigators have drawn from the 
facts, but occasionally, in the light of fuller knowledge, we have felt it our duty to diifer 
from them. 


31. It is only just to the Investigators to explain that the conditions under 
which we worked compelled us, in the case of each inquiry, to fix.a definite 
period by which it should be completed, although some of the wider subjects might 
well have engaged the attention of an Investigator for a much longer period of 
time than we could allow. Moreover, on some subjects, direct evidence was not 
easily obtainable. Great discrimination was, therefore, required on the part of 
the Investigators to pursue only those lines of investigation which would yield 
the most profitable results. Subject to these reservations, we think that their reports 
bear witness to the care, zeal, and ability with which the inquiries have been carried 
out, and we feel that the Commission and the nation are indebted to them for 
their patient and difficult researches. 3 


32. In the course of our inquiries we found that we had no statistical data to 
enable us to form an opinion as to whether the earnings of the labouring classes 
are sufficient to enable them. unaided to make provision for the ordinary con-' 
tingencies of life. With the object of throwing some light upon this question 
we obtained the services of Mr. T. G. Ackland, Mr. George King, and Mr. F, 
G. P. Neison, all of whom are Fellows of the Institute of Actuaries, for the purpose 
of carrying out an actuarial inquiry into the cost of insurance against the risk of 
the various misfortunes which tend to drive persons to seek assistance from the 
Poor Law, e.g., unemployment and sickness of themselves and of those dependent on 
them. We have to express our appreciation of the great obligation under 
which these gentlemen have placed us by their kindness in undertaking the in- 
quiry and furnishing us with valuable reports on a subject in regard to which 
no trustworthy information was available. Their reports have been printed and 
will be found in the Statistical Appendix. (Part XVI.) , 


33. Representations having been made to us that pauperism varies considerably, 
not only in different parts of the country, but also in different parts of the same Union 
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or parish, we asked Mr. E. J. Mott, the Clerk tothe Guardians of the Fulham Union, if 
he would, with the assistance of the relieving officers for the parish, prepare and furnish 
us with a map of the parish showing the situation of the residence of each out-relief case 
and of the previous residence of each in-relief case. This he readily assented to, and 
the map, with the observations of the relieving officers concerning it, was then submitted 
to Dr. J. C. Jackson, the Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of Fulham, who fur- 
nished further information upon the character of the houses included in the areas in which 
pauperism is most prevalent. We are therefore under a deep obligation to these 
gentlemen for the inquiries which they were good enough to undertake on our behalf. 
The results of the inquiry have been printed and will be found in the Statistical Appendix. 
(Part XVII.) 


34. In order that we might compare the different methods of poor relief adopted Visits. 


by various Boards of Guardians, and at the same time obtain a more intimate knowledge 
of social and industrial conditions in various parts of the country, we paid a large number 
of visits to Unions in \different parts of England and Wales. After having received 
the written statements of evidence from a district, our general practice was to visit it, 
and, thereafter, to examine the witnesses whom we had invited to give evidence respect- 
ing it. In each district we formed ourselves into small Committees for the purpose of 


visiting institutions. This enabled us to cover a good deal of ground in a limited time. » 


We endeavoured, where practicable, to attend meetings of Boards of Guardians, Relief 
Committees, and Distress Committees. We interviewed as many of the local Poor Law 
guardians and officials as possible. We visited workhouses, labour yards, infirmaries, 
Poor Law schools, cottage and scattered homes for children, and other Poor Law 
institutions. We also took the opportunity of seeing at their own homes persons in 
receipt of outdoor relief and boarded-out children. For the purpose of comparing Poor 
Law with charitable or other methods of relieving poverty and distress, we visited a 
large number of miscellaneous institutions such as voluntary hospitals, orphanages, 
reformatories, industrial schools, prisons, labour colonies, lunatic asylums, homes for the 
aged, institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, etc. We also attended meetings 
ef various branches of the Charity Organisation Society. We paid similar visits 
in Scotland and Ireland. Altogether in the course of our inquiry, we have visited 
about 200 Unions in England-and Ireland, and 50 parishes in Scotland ; we have attended 
about 160 meetings of local bodies, and visited some 400 institutions. ee 


35. The printed reports of these visits will be found in the Appendix. We attach 
considerable importance to them, for, although as will be gathered on perusal, they are 
mostly informal accounts of visits compiled from rough notes jotted down in situ, and 
intended primarily for circulation among ourselves only, yet they are the actual 
evidencs of our eyes and ears, and very frequently we were thus enabled to appreciate 
the evidence of witnesses. Moreover, in the aggregate, they furnish a fairly complete 
picture of the Poor Law administration as we found it, here full of blemishes, there 
with striking excellences, and there again most depressingly mediocre. We have, 
therefore, thought it right to publish these reports with our other evidence ; but at the 
same time, as the information they contain was often given to us informally and in 
our capacity as visitors, we have by striking out names concealed the identity of the 
particular places and people to which the reports relate. These reports are the most 
graphic evidence we have of the actual working of the Poor Law. 


36. A small Committee of our members have visited certain labour colonies in Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, and inquired into the administration of relief in 
Hamburg. Their report will be found in the Appendix. 
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37. In addition to the evidence submitted to us by various witnesses regarding the Foreign Poor 
methods of public relief or assistance in other countries, we have obtained intormation Law systems. 


from officials and other accredited persons residing in Australia, in New Zealand, in Canada, 
in several Huropean countries, and in the United States. This information was received 
in answer to two series of questions drawn up by us and transmitted to these Colonies 
and countries through the medium of the Colonial and Foreign Offices. One series of 
questions dealt with the relief of the-poor generally, and the other more particularly with 
the methods adopted for supplying poor persons with medical assistance. The replies 
have been annotated and classified. Some of the more important foreign Poor Laws 
and regulations have been translated, and memoranda have been prepared explaining 
the chief features of the various systems. This information is printed in a separate volume, 
which contains also a memorandum as to the preparations for famine relief and its ad- 
ministration in India. 
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38. With regard to the classes of persons relieved by the Poor Law Authorities, we 
found it necessary to obtain fuller statistical information than was supplied by the pub- 
lished official returns. We therefore undertook two, special statistical inquiries. One 
was a census of the persons relieved in every Poor Law area in the United Kingdom on 
March 31st, 1906. This census states the number of those persons, their sex, age, physical 
condition, and occupation or former occupation, if any ; the manner of their relief, whether 
it be outdoor or indoor ; if it be outdoor, whether it is medical relief only, and if indoor, 
in what class. of institution the person is maintained. The other inquiry was designed 
to collect statistical information from certain selected Unions as to the nature of the diseases 
from which sick paupers are suffering. The results of these two inquiries have been 
tabulated, and are printed in the Statistical Appendix with prefatory memoranda. 


39. While the census of pauperism, above referred to, supplied us with much valuable 
information—a great deal of which was comparable with the available statistics of pauper- 
ism—it gave us only the results of a day count. In this respect it failed, as do nearly 
all the published statistics, to provide any measure or analysis of the total volume of 
pauperism dealt, with during a definite period. . The weakness of a day count lies in this, 
that it cannot distinguish sufficiently between those relieved continuously and those 
relieved only occasionally, and that it fails to record those persons whose relief fell wholly 
within the interval between two day counts. We made representations to this effect, 
to the Local Government Boards of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and they 
moved for returns relating to their respective countries, showing the ‘total number of persons 
relieved during the course of twelve months, and the periods and recurrence of their relief. 
These returns have now been published as Parliamentary Papers and. the results are 
also included in the Statistical Appendix. ‘Seri 


40. Other statistica] returns which we have obtained give particulars as to :— 


(a) The extent to which Boards of Guardians in England and Wales were 
on January Ist, 1908, exercising the rights of parents over children adopted 
under the Poor Law Acts of 1889 and 1899, - 


(b) The number of young persons assisted by Boards of Guardians in 
England and Wales during the period devoted to the acquisition of a trade, 
so far as that period fell within the. year 1907. 


(c) The .extent to. which paupers were removed from one Union in 
England and Wales to another during 1907. 


(d) The work and cost of labour colonies. 


41. The Local Government. Board for England has furnished us with an elaborate 
return showing the extent to which Boards of Guardians have, since 1886, resorted to 
exceptional measures for the relief of distress arising from want of employment. 


42. The Scottish Local Government Board has furnished returns as to :— 


(a). The extent to which in certain typical parishes persons are relieved 
from the payment of rates on the ground of poverty. 


(6) The extent to which compounding for rates aeee in such parishes. 


(c) The classes of persons assisted out of the ordinary church door collec- 
tions in. parish churches in Scotland. 


(d) The proportion of electors who yoted at the Parish Council BagHons, 
of 1907. (This return was PUBHAHES asa. Parliamentary rea) 


43. Through the courtesy of the Anchbishogs of Canterbury and York, in Bishops 
of the various dioceses in England and Wales, and the Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, we were enabled to sécure the appointment of small committees 
of most of the Diocesan Conferences and of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
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to carry out an inquiry in each parish of Great Britain (on lines similar to those adopted 
in;an sei ic which had Cunt been undertaken i in the Diocese of Winchester) regarding 
enter alia :— 


(1) The extent and causes of Wore 
(2) The question whether poverty is or is not. increasing in, intensity. 
(3) The method of administering charitable assistance. 


(4) The questions whether and to what extent there is overlapping of relief 
between voluntary agencies, and between these and the Poor Law, and)if so, 
what steps were taken to prevent it. 


(5) The question whether any appreciable amount of distress is due to :— 


(a) Reluctance on the part of destitute persons to apply for poor 
relief ; and 


(0) The inadequacy of the relief granted, by the, Poor Law authority. 


44. The reports of the various inquiries will be found in the Appendix. They 
are based on the replies of the parochial clergy, and give us an interesting account 
of the condition of different parts of the country in respect to poverty. The reports 
also contain independent and valuable ‘criticisms of the efficacy of the existing 
methods and agencies for relieving distress. In making use of these reports it should, 
however, be observed that the terms used in the questions to the clergy were not 
identical in all dioceses, and in some cases were rather indefinite... Hence, a different 
interpretation, may not infrequently have been placed upon them) by different, clergy- 
men. This especially applies to such questions as deal with the intensity. of 
poverty in the parish, and the adequacy of the relief given by the Poor Law Authorities, 
in regard to both of which no precise definition would be applicable. ‘But with these 
slight qualifications, the reports of the parochial inquiries form a most valuable body of 
independent local evidence which may be used for the purpose of correcting the point 
of view of those actually engaged in the local Poor Law administration. 


45. At our suggestion, the Local Government Board for England very kindly under- 
took to conduct, by means of certain of their General Inspectors, an inquiry into the 
condition of the outdoor poor in’ certain districts of ngland and Wales. Their 
Reports will be found in the Appendix. 
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46. The Board of Trade have furnished us with a series of very valuable Memoranda Memoranda by 


dealing with :— 


(1) The method of compilation of the Board of Trade percentages of un- 
employed, and. the extent to which they ,may be.taken as a measure of 
unemployment. 


(2) Amount of time lost by workpeople through want of employment, and 
other causes. 
(3) Cyclical trade depressions. 


(4) The numbers of wage-earners grouped according to, wages earned, and 
an account of the movements in the wages in certain groups of industries, and 
in the cost of living over a period of twenty years. 


; (5) The extent to which female labour has displaced adult labour in the 
last twenty years. 


(6) Seasonal industries and industries carried:on by casual labour, and the 
intB of persons employed by railway eae: gas, water, ane tramway 
companies and undertakings: viet 


(7) Country born men in large towns, 1 Wel.tool off; 
(8) Emigration from the United Kingdom. | | 
(9) Alien immigration. 3 a 
(10) Labour bureaux. se 


(11). The growth . of Trade Unions, with particular reference to By “pay- 
ment of unemployed benefit. 


. (12) Insurance against unemployment in foreign countries... lous 
(13) Labour colonies on the Continent. hes Slit (a OEY 


Government 
Departments. 
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47. The Local: Government Boards of England, Scotland and Ireland, the Home 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, the Civil 
Service Commissioners, the Board of Education, the Registrar-General for England, the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, the Charity Commissioners, and the Post Office 
have all assisted us by supplying a number of Memoranda, etc., on miscellaneous subjects 
and have placed at our disposal other facilities which have enabled us to obtain informa- 
tion with reference to the subject-matter of our Inquiry. 


48. Lastly, we have to express our sense of gratitude :— 


(1) To the Boards of Guardians throughout England and Ireland, the 
Parish Councils throughout Scotland, the Distress Committees, and other 
bodies, throughout the country for the courtesy with which they have invariably 
received us at their meetings, and for the readiness with which they have 
facilitated our inquiries either by providing us with information or by allowing 
us to visit the various institutions, etc., within their control; and 


(2) To the many thousands of local officials, members of local Boards, and 
others, who have supplied us or our Investigators with information, often at 
the cost of much time and trouble. Without their assistance and hearty co- 
operation, we could not have carried through our long and arduous inquiry. 


49.;We are also indebted to some of our members for reports and memoranda 
which they have submitted to us. The following reports and memoranda have been 
recelved :— | : 
(1) From Mr. Loch :— 


Poor Relief during the period 1601-1834. 


(2) From Professor Smart :— 
The Report of the Commission of 1832. 
The Principles of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 1834-1847. 
The Poor Law Board, 1847-1871. 


The" First Six Years of the Local Government Board—the Crusade 
against Outdoor Relief. 


" Thef'History of the Scots Poor Laws prior to 1845. 


(3) From Mrs. ,Webb :— 


‘ | £ Thef Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907. 


The Medical Services of the Poor Law and the Public Health Depart- 
ments of English Local Government in their relation to each other, to the 
public, and to the prevention and cure of disease. 


The History of Poor Law Administration in Bradford, 1838-1906. 
The History of Poor Law Administration in Poplar 1837-1906. 


We are much indebted to the Right Hon. Charles Booth for an elaborate analysis of 
the Poor Law statistics and for the preparation of various tables, charts, and maps, 
which were especially helpful to us in the early stages of our inquiry, and have been of. 
the utmost value to us in the preparation of our Report. | 


50. We are far from contending that the information obtained by us is complete 
or that our researches have been in all cases exhaustive. On certain subjects we soon 
obtained evidence sufficient for the purpose of our Report, but, we felt that there was 
much more which might from a sociological, standpoint be advantageously diagnosed, 
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especially where the inquiry related to changes in our industrial methods and 
system. Again, we found that it was impossible to exclude subjects which at first sight 
seemed outside the terms of our reference, and so we were compelled to extend somewhat 
widely our search for evidence and information. Our difficulty was not only to decide 
where to begin, but where to end such investigations. Though some of the evidence 
is extravagant, much of it controversial and contradictory, and a good deal of it 
based on impressions rather than experience, yet we may fairly claim that, through 
the procedure and methods adopted, we have accumulated a unique mass of infor- 
mation relating to the condition and environment of those who seek public relief or 
who are unable to maintain themselves out of their own resources. The evidence thus 
obtained cannot fail to be of use in promoting legislative measures and administrative 
reforms, and we hope that where it is incomplete it may lead to yet further inquiries 
into social and industrial problems. 


51. Finally we would express to Your Majesty our deep sense of the loss which we 
have sustained in the death of the late O’Conor Don, and more recently by the resignation 
of Mr. Charles Booth. In the O’Conor Don we lost a colleague of ripe experience and 
wide administrative knowledge. To Mr. Charles Booth we are indebted not only for 
continual assistance in our difficulties and in the examination of witnesses, but also, 
as we have above indicated, for a most valuable body of statistics which, at his own expense, 
he compiled for our information and enlightenment. We deeply regret that towards 
the end of our inquiry illness should have deprived us of a colleague whose guidance and 
counsel had been so valuable to us in all our proceedings, and whose name carries so much 
weight with the public, and we trust that freedom from the responsibility of this very 
arduous inquiry will materially assist towards his complete restoration to health, 


_ 52. The description and criticism of the Poor Law system contained in the following 
Chapters refer solely’to England and Wales. We have considered it expedient to deal 
with Scotland and with Ireland in separate reports which we intend to present to Your 
Majesty subsequently. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


DIAGRAM A. 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN PAUPERISM. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE RATE OF ToTAL PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND AND WALES WEEK BY WEEK DURING THE YEARS 1907 ano 1908 WITH THE MEAN OF THE RATES AND 
THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM POINTS REACHED, FOR THETEN WEEKS CORRESPONDING TO EACH OTHER IN THE TEN YEARS 1897 TO [906 INCLUSIVE.(SEE TABLE VL oF ParT I OF STATISTICAL 





0 APPENDIX) 

(/.) The rate of Tote! Pauperism week by week 1s represented by L4OOF 0 ee? ee A ee 

(2) The mean rate of Total Pauperism week by week for the 10 years (897-1906 inclusive 1s represented by _.----------- 

(3) The maximum and minimum points reached for the corresponding weeks for the 10 years 1897-1906. 

inclusive” Gre represented Dine oss ices he ee x 
(Note:- This Diagram /s upon the same plan_as the Unemployment Chart given upon 
/57 page of each sssue of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette.) 
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Note:- The rates of pauperism are exclusive of Casual Paupers and persons in receipt of outdoor medical relief only. 
They include Insane Paupers in Workhouses and in receipt of out-relief, bul mol other Insane Paupers 
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PART II, 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF POOR LAW PROBLEMS, 


1. The object of this chapter is to show statistically the dimensions of the problems Object of 
with which we are called upon to deal, the statistical changes which have taken place Chapter. 
in those problems, and the extent to which the existing system of administration has 
succeeded or failed as shown by statistics. 


NumBERS RELIEVED AS SHOWN BY Day Counts. 


2. For many years the statistics regularly obtained of the number of persons receiving Statistics 
poor relief have shown the number in receipt of relief on a given day. The days selected regularly 
have been January Ist and July 1st in each year, and the numbers relieved on these days °>tained. 
are analysed in considerable detail. Statistics have also been obtained for many years 
of the numbers relieved on a certain day in each week, but these are not shown in the 
same detail, and they have been compiled upon a slightly different basis. These weekly 
returns show that pauperism fluctuates with the seasons, being highest in the winter 
and lowest in the summer, and that at the time of the July count pauperism is generally 
iit its lowest ebb, but that at the time of the January count pauperism, though on the 
upward grade, has not then reached its maximum for the winter season. The highest 
point is generally reached towards theend of February. (See accompanying Diagram A.) 


3. According to the latest of the half-yearly returns the number of persons relieved, Total number 


distinguishing the insane and casuals was as follows :—! of pao 
relleved. 





~~ Ist July, 1907. lst January, 1908. 





Insane paupers in Asylams, Workhouses, &c., &c., and in 


receipt of outdoor relief - - - - - 111,074 112,690 
Casual paupers - . - - . - . . - 11,408 17,088 
All other classes of paupers* — - - - - - 745,794 798,898 
ee eee ee | 
Total*  - - - - - 868,276 928,671 | 








4, These figures will convey some idea of the dimensions of the inquiry entrusted Proportion of 
to us. Even omitting the casuals and insane the number of paupers on any given day Petsons relieved 
is approximately equal to the population of the largest provincial city in England and *° Population. 
Wales, viz., Liverpool. The numbers represent (again omitting the insane and casuals), 
21°3 per 1,000 on July 1st, 1907, of the estimated population, and on January Ist, 1908, 

22-9 per 1,000. In other words, one out of every 47 persons was a pauper on July Ist, 
1907, and one out of every 44 persons was a pauper on January Ist, 1908.T 


NuMBER RELIEVED DuRING A YEAR. 


5. But these figures do not give an adequate idea of the numbers brought under the Number of 
influence of the Poor Law authorities within a specified period. They are the numbers persons relieved 
relieved on a given day and they take no account of the persons who, though not in receipt ha hae > 
of relief at the moment, may have been relieved at other times. In any given period the ae ony ‘ts 
work of inquiry, the decisions to be taken, the number of admissions to institutions, =” * 
and the revision of cases, are not fully represented by these numbers. All the persons 
who have passed through the portals of the Poor Law must be counted before the full 








* Deducting 569 persons on Ist July, 1907, and 741 persons on Ist January, 1908, who are counted 
twice by reason of being reckoned for various reasons both as indoor and outdoor paupers. 

+ In order to obtain a representative figure for each year, and a figure which may be compared with 
the financial statistics of poor relief, it is usual to take the mean of the summer and winter counts falling 
within each financial year. Thus, the mean number of sane paupers other than casuals for the financial year 

1907-8 is reckoned as 772,346, or 22-1 per 1,000 of the estimated population. 


1 Half-yearly Statements of Pauperism (H.C. 108-1), Ist July, 1907, and (H.C. 130), Ist January, 1908. 
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extent of the labours of the Poor Law. authorities can be gauged. Any period may be 
taken, but the year is the natural period. - It embraces the four seasons and is convenient 
when making comparisons with other statistics. A return of this nature for the year 
ended September 30th, 1907, was obtained by the Local Government Board on our initiative 
and it shows that the number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and casual paupers) 
under the care of the guardians, or having come under their care during that year, was 
1,709,436 * or 2°15 times greater than the mean of the numbers relieved on January Ist 


1907 and July 1st, 1907.1 At one time or another during each year the guardians have 


under their care, therefore, a population equal not only to that, of Liverpool, but almost 
equal to that of the three largest provincial cities, viz., Liverpool, Manchester and’ Bir- 
mingham. In relation to the population estimated to have been living in England and 
Wales during the year 1906-7 + the rate of pauperism thus becomes 47°7 per 1,000, as 
against 22°7 per 1,000 shown by the day counts for the same year.” 


NuMBER oF ADULTS AND CHILDREN RELIEVED. 


6. Taking men, women, and children separately, it is found that nearly one-half of 
the paupers on any day are women, the other half including both men. and. children,. There 
is.a larger number of women than men in England and Wales, the excess of women in 1901 
being upwards of one million, but the excess of women paupers is greater than can be 
explained by the excess of female population. On January Ist, 1908, the number of men, 
women and children in receipt of relief,and the proportion to the total number of persons 
relieved, and to the population in each group were :—% | 











Per cent. of total Es : 
ere Number. number of persons pee of sehr 
relieved”: population in each group. 
Men - - 2 - - 2 221,022 27°6 19°8 
Women £ L . 5 - - 343,825 43-0 27°8 
Children under 16 234,792 29-4 20°6 
Total - 798,898t 100-0 22'9 














7. Turning to the year’s count it is found, however, that the excess of women relieved 
during the course of a year 1s not so great as would appear from the day count. Of the 
1,709,436 persons relieved during the year 1906-7, only 618,673, or 36 per cent. were 
women. The year’s count for women was only 1°77 times greater than the day count, 
whilst the year’s count for men was 2°42 times greater than the day count.* Consequently 
the rate of pauperism for women was, on the year’s count, only slightly in excess of the 
rate for men. In tabular form the results of the year’s count were :— 




















| Ratio of year’s 
Mean of two | Ratio of year’s | count to esti- 
wa Year’s count. day counts count today | mated popula- 
of 1907. count. | tion in middle 
of year. 
Per 1,000 | 
Men - - - . - 526,449 217;210 2°42, 47° 
Women 4 - . - s 618,673 350,308 WIT 50:0 
Children under 16 - . - . 564,314 - 226,674 2°49 49-4 
Total - |. 1,709,436 793,519t 215 49-5 


* The Union of Bridgnorth failed to make a return, and the persons there relieved are not included. The 
population of this Union was 14,485 in 1901, and the mean of the day counts of persons relieved (excluding 
lunatics in asylums, registered hospitals and licefsed houses, and vagrants) was 330 in the year 1907. 

t+ Omitting purely temporary residents. 

t Deducting persons whg are counted twice by reason of being reckoned for various reasons both ag 
indoor and outdoor paupers. 

1 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., Secticn 2, pars. 8 and 18. 
Section 2, par. 16. 3 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 30. 
Section 2, par. 29. 


2 Statistical Appendix, Part TV., 
4 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., 
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8. It is clear, therefore, that, from whatever reason, the average duration of relief 
is longer amongst women than amongst men. _ A possible explanation is that men, more 
frequently than women, resort to the Poor Law for the purpose of tiding themselves over 
periods of temporary disability or unemployment, 


9. The causes of the higher rate of pauperism amongst women than amongst men are 
various, and some of them readily occur to the mind. Perhaps the principal cause is that 
of widowhood. ‘The death of the husband if it occurs at the early ages of manhood may 
leave the wife with a young family which she is unable to support, and if it occurs at a 
later period the wife is too often left unprovided for and has no occupation to which she 
canturn other than domestic service. No such disability comes to a man upon the 
death of his wife, although there may sometimes be difficulties in adequately providing 
for the up-bringing of his children. The occupation statistics of the 1901 Census show 
that 73°5 per cent. of unmarried women aged twenty to twenty-five years were returned 
as engaged in occupations, and that the corresponding proportion for unmarried women 
aged forty-five to fifty-five years was only 57°2 per cent., whereas in the case of men at 
those age groups the proportions returned as engaged in occupations were 97°4 per cent., 
and 96:1 per cent. respectively.} 


10. To whatever cause a woman’s appeal to the Poor Law may be due, the relief would 
generally be required for a lengthened period, whereas except in cases of permanent in- 
validity and of old age no man would ordinarily be allowed to remain permanently in the 
workhouse or be given out-relief for protracted periods. Further light is thrown upon 
the question by the statistics of the ages of persons relieved, which will now be considered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PAUPERISM BY AGE. 


11. From the Pauper Census of March 31st, 1906*, the following Table classifying 
by ages the persons relieved has been obtained :—* 




















Age Groups. ( Ponsremacasen teresa cg i ane o ey 

asylums, &c., or casuals.) eh 
Under 5 years’ - “nt 3 - - - - 51,767 3x6 
5 years and under 15 years - - - : - 179,854 26:0 
1D et. $s Ya ai - - - - 22,583 3°3 
FE ne ir 38,189 6-6 
Bodie. : CS Sa ee: 58,401 ingi3-3 
45 ,, is ‘i ea . Fy tents : 56,252 ive 
D544; is GD eis 2 - - - - 91,530 43°3 
05 iy * Wika > - - - - 183,125 163-0 
‘Ents . ot VENEERS oer meg ec 117,231 275°9 
85 years and upwards - - : : - : 18,080 353-1 

Total number of persons relieved and rate per 
1,000 of estimated population - = 817,012 23°60": 














12. Dealing with adults only it will be seen that, whilst the number of persons living 
at. each group diminishes, of course, with advancing years, the number of persons relieved 
increases at each group, except,one, up to the age of seventy-five. After this age death 
more than counterbalances the incoming stream. The exception noticed is at the age- 
sroup forty-five to fifty-five, and it is found that the decrease in the numbers at those 
ages is wholly amongst women, and largely amongst able-bodied widows, It would 
seem that at those ages the widows, to some extent, again become self-supporting or are 





_* This was a special inquiry which we undertook as to the number of persons relieved on March 31st, 1906. 
(See Part I., par. 38.) 


1 General Report on 1901 Census [Cd. 2174], p. 77. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part II., par. 50. 
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otherwise removed from the necessity of obtaining relief. Their children have reached 
an age when the presence of the mother in the house is no longer essential, and the mother 
is thus enabled to take work outside. Moreover, the children are then beginning to earn, 
and can assist, if necessary, towards the maintenance of their mother. 


13. The Table also shows, as would be expected, that although the number of persons 
relieved during the period of adolescence and the earliest ages of manhood is considerable, 
yet the rate of pauperism to population at those ages is the lowest. The rate increases 
rapidly as the age advances, until at ages fifty-five to sixty-five there are forty-three persons 
per 1,000 of the population at the same ages in receipt of relief, and at ages over eighty- 
five one out of every three persons is relieved. 


14. Taking the rates for men and women separately, it is found that those for women 
exceed those for men at every age-group. The excess increases up to the ages of thirty- 
five to forty-five, and then diminishes up to ages fifty-five to sixty. It again increases 
up to ages seventy to seventy-five and again subsides during the remainder of life. The 
oscillation at the earlier ages is produced by the changing circumstances of widows with 
children which have been already noticed. The increasing excess in the women’s rate 
after the age of sixty, whilst it is also partly due to the question of widowhood, appears 
to be partly due to the earlier ages at which women are displaced in the industrial world, 
and the diminution in the excess after seventy-five years of age to the greater number of 
men who, having continued to work up to that age, are finally incapacitated.! 


MetHops oF RELIEF. . 


15. Turning now to the method of relief, the broad distinction is between indoor 
relief and outdoor relief. The extent to which the guardians make themselves responsible 
for the recipients varies under the two systems, and in consequence whatever the ultimate 
effect of the pursuit of any particular policy, the immediate cost of outdoor relief is, case 
for case, less than the immediate cost of indoor relief. 


16. The number and proportion of indoor and outdoor paupers on January Ist, 
1908, and during the year ended September 30th, 1907, were” :— 











— Indoor Relief. Outdoor Relief. Total. 
Day Count. 
Persons relieved on lst January, 1908 :— 
Number - . - . - - 252,618 547,021 798,898* 
Proportion - - - - - - 31°6 68°4 100-0 
Year's Count. 
Persons relieved during year ended 30th Sep- : 
tember, 1907 :— 
Number~ - - - - - 573,929t 1,206,684t 1,709,436 
Ratio to Day Counts of 1907 - - - 2°26 2°23 21°5 





17. It will be seen that the persons in receipt of outdoor relief outnumber those 
receiving indoor relief by more than two to one, but the proportion is different for men, — 


children receiving women and children taken separately. In the case of men the number in receipt of indoor — 


indoor and 
outdoor 


relief, 


relief is approximately equal to the number receiving outdoor relief, but of women four- 
fifths, and of children three-fourths of the number are in receipt of outdoor relief. The 
number of men, women and children in receipt of each form of relief on January Ist, 1908, 
was as follows? :— 





* Deducting 741 persons who are counted twice by reason of being reckoned for various reasons both 
as indoor and outdoor paupers. 


{ Including under both heads 71,177 persons who received both forms of relief during the year. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., par. 54. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., section 2, par. 20. 
3 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 36. ; 
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Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 


1st January, 1908. 





Number. Per cent. | Number. Per vent. | Number. Per cent. 





ee | |e 
—__—______., 


Men - EAS. ahd oat by dod Whe Lo: 52-7 104,559 47°3 Lyle dpa 100-0 
(OSS pie ieee hy oc eaetmns  aeimeeen Namely es 61) 21-4 270,096 78-6 343,825 100-0 
172,366 73-4 234,792 100-0 


Children under 16 Z : : 62,426 26°6 






Total - - - - | 252,618 547,021 68-4 798,898* 100-0 


18. This difference between the methods adopted for the relief of men and women 
~is found at all ages. Widows with children are mostly given outdoor relief, and in the 
ease of older persons left alone, a woman can more often manage for herself, and is given 
outdoor relief, where a man could not, and is consequently drawn into the Poor Law 
institution. Moreover, in the case of younger persons there is often greater danger of 
encouraging idleness in giving out-relief to men than to women. And in the case of 
incapacitating sickness a man is more likely to seek infirmary treatment than his wife 
would be. So long as the wages are assured it is possible for the wife’s illness, with the 
assistance she can obtain, to be treated at home. 


19. The similarity shown in the former of these two Tables between the ratios of the Duration of 
year’s count to the day count for indoor relief and outdoor relief would suggest that the indoor and 
degree of permanence was much the same for both forms of relief, but if the cases in which °¥*door relief. 
the persons received medical relief only be omitted from the outdoor totals it is found 
that the ratio of the year’s count to the day count for outdoor relief becomes only 1°76, 
thus showing the greater permanence of outdoor relief, and the more temporary purposes 
for which indoor relief is obtained. t+ 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF PAUPERS. 


20. We may now turn to the changes which have taken place in the number and 
constitution of the pauper population during the last generation. All the statements Statistical in- 
which have been made from time to time of the number of persons relieved previous to pic ot vi 
the Act of 1834 must be regarded as estimates only. There was then no machinery for years, E 
the systematic and regular collection of statistics, which with the 15,000 separate adminis- 
trative bodies must have been no easy task. Such statistics as were obtained related 
chiefly to Poor Law finance. After the year 1834, the Poor Law Commissioners obtained 
certain statistics showing the numbers relieved during the first quarter of each year. 

This system was found to be unreliable and was abandoned in 1848 in favour of the day 
count. From that date we know the numbers relieved on January Ist and July Ist in 
each year, but even then the statistics were not complete, and it was not until the year 
1872 that returns were received from the whole of England and Wales.? It will be con- 
venient, therefore, to commence this survey at the year 1871. In that year the Poor 
Law Board was superseded by the Local Government Board. About this time also there 
was a revival of public interest in Poor Law questions after a period of comparative slack- 
ness following upon the great upheaval of 1834. As we have mentioned elsewhere, the 
Central Authority was engaged in an active campaign against the mis-use and waste 
of outdoor relief, and the record of this action is seen in the statistics of pauperism relating 
to the period. A system of national education had been established in 1870, and therefore 
from that date onward a new agency calculated to diminish pauperism has been in 
continuous operation throughout the whole country. Again, although employment had 
‘been improving for one or two years previously, the number of paupers attained the 
highest point of the period in the year 1870-1. 


* Deducting 741 persons who are counted twice by reason of being reckoned for various reasons both as 
indoor and outdoor paupers. 
t In 1907 there were 52,673 deaths in Poor Law institutions (Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
for 1907. [Cd. 4464] p. 227), and to a slight extent the difference in the duration of indoor and outdoor 
+ relief would be due to the cases which only enter the institutions shortly before death. 
1 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., section 2, par. 24. 2 Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence, Appendix, 
No. IL, par. 6. cae 
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[CycLES OF PAUPERISM. 


i 


Similarity of 21. An examination of the statistics for the period since 1871 shows that pauperism 
cycles of moves in cycles of similar duration to the cycles of employment (see accompanying 
pauperismand Piagram. B), but that the turning points are from one to two years later than the 
Sy) on: turning points in the cycles of employment.! In examining the figures it is desirable, 


Plover therefore, to arrange them in the cycles into which they naturally fall. By this process 
we arrive at a trustworthy result, and the real trend of the figures is revealed. Con- 
clusions drawn from isolated years are apt to mislead unless the position of the years 
jn the general movement is indicated. | 

Number of 22. In the following Table the numbers are arranged in the four cycles ending with 

persons relieved the year 1905-6. In the two years 1906-7 and 1907-8 the numbers have oscillated, and 

a Eee as it is not yet clear what place they will occupy in the general movement, they are given 


separately? :— 3 





Mean of the annual . 
Decrease in rate as 


Mean number of rates per 1,000 : 
Cycles.* persons relieved. of estimated comfbared bia 
population. preceding cycle. 
1871-2 to 1879-80 (9 years) - : 747,936 31:2 — 
1880-1 to 1887-8 (8 years) - - 711,625 26°6 46 
1888-9 to 1895-6 (8 years) - - 694,094 23°8 2°8 
1896-7 to 1905-6 (10 years) - - 718,444 22:2 16 
pai attlis his 769,160 22:°3 va 
aseipcg| ETON ii tard Bilt 772,346 22-1 dg 
BE “ MovEMENT IN PAUPERISM., 


23. It may be observed that in the second and third cycles given in the table above, 
an appreciable reduction occurred in the number of persons relieved. The policy developed 
by the late Viscount Goschen in 1869 had a marked effect and the impetus then given to 
more careful administration, though its vitality had gradually diminished, was evident 

Increase in until almost the end of the nineteenth century. The reaction came, however, in the 

eycle of 1896- latest cycle, which was of longer duration than any of the three preceding cycles, whilst 

100 the mean number of persons relieved on each day throughout the period embraced was 
approximately 24,000 in excess of the corresponding number for the preceding cycle, 
and some 7,000 in excess of that for the cycle 1880-7. Some satisfaction may be derived 
from the reduction in the ratio of pauperism to population since the early seventies, but 
it should not be allowed to obscure the facts that the amount of the decrease is rapidly 
diminishing, that from 1901-2 to 1905-6 there was a continuous increase in the ratio, 
and that the number of persons relieved has considerably increased during the cycle 
of the last ten years. 


* Brief reference may be made to some of the industrial conditions existing during these years. The 
years 1871-1875 were marked by great industrial activity, partly owing to the payment of the French indemnity 
after the Franco-German War, to reduced taxation, and to a boom in railway construction abroad. The 
income-tax was reduced to 2d. in 1874, and in the same year the sugar duties were abolished. In 1875 trade 
commenced to decline. There were heavy commercial failures and the depression increased rapidly. In 
1878 the harvest was described as the worst of the century, and the depression in this year was, beyond question, 
worse than at any period since, and the unemployment percentage as estimated by the Board of Trade rose 
to 10:70. * 

The fluctuation of pauperism in the cycle of 1880-1887 was not very considerable. Tariff changes abroad 
were frequent, and the year 1886 was marked by great depression and the “ unemployed ” riots. E 
In the succeeding cycle of 1888-1895 pauperism reached a lower level than in 1880-1887. There was 
the London Dock strike during the improving years, and coal, cotton, and other strikes occurred during the 
declining years. Ftd 
The cycle 1896-1905 was of longer duration than its immediate predecessors. During its improving 
~years the progress of pauperism was checked by the South Wales coal strike (1898). Employment reached 
the apex of activity in 1899, and pauperism its lowest level in 1900. The turn came with the South African 
War, which broke out in 1899. Taxation rose to a high level, the income-tax reaching ls. 3d. in 1902. The 
sugar duties were re-imposed in 1901, and other taxes were imposed. Declining trade continued until 1905, 
after which there was some/improvement in employment, but the improvement has hardly shown itself upon 
the statistics of pauperism, whilst employment commenced to decline in 1907, and at the end of 1908 was 
worse than at the end of any year since 1892. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part I., pars. 12 and 13,- 2Statisticel Appendix, Part I., par. 16. 
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24. Looking into these figures more closely it is found that the increase in the number This increase 
of persons relieved in the cycle 1896-1905 was chiefly due to the larger number of men chiefly due to 
coming under the Poor Laws. Comparing this cycle with that of the years 1871-9 the l#tger number 
following results are obtained!:— of men rele saa 








Total Population. (Census of | Number of Paupers. (Cycle of 
-—— 1901 compared with estimate {1896-7 to 1905-6 compared with 
for 1875.) Cycle of 1871-2 to 1879-80.) 





Increase +, or Decrease —: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
eee ne era te 4+ 42-9 + 184 
Women BO Oe same + 44+] hn Od 
Children under 16 - - - J + 21:3 — 18-4 
+ 34:8 HL s89 


All classes - : | UIDs 


25. The circumstances which have contributed to produce this result are no doubt Causes of 
various. It may be noted that the increase in male pauperism occurred chiefly during increase in male | 
the cycle commencing in 1896. This period coincides approximately with the passing P2uperism. 
of two important measures of social reform. The Local Government Act of 1894 changed 
the character of the Poor Law authorities by the abolition of the property qualification 
for membership of boards of guardians and of the ex officio members whose influence had 
previously been considerable. And in 1896 the first of the series of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts was passed which, we are told by a large number of witnesses, has made it more 
and more difficult for a man to obtain work when thrown out in the later years of his 
working period of life. No statistics could be obtained to show to what extent these 
measures have contributed to the increase in the number of paupers. It is, moreover, 
during this same period that, as we shall presently show, there has been a great develop- 
ment in the provision and cost of Poor Law institutions, and especially of infirmaries, 
and it is also in this branch of relief work that the increase in the numbers has taken place. 

There has, indeed, been an increase in the number of indoor paupers in every cycle, Increase in 
though it is specially marked in the period 1896-1905, whilst the number of outdoor paupers number of 
shows a continuous decline over the whole of the four cycles.* It would appear that Persons _ 
the Poor Law institutions are becoming more congenial and less unpopular with certain 1)" "8 indoor | 
classes who are content to regard them as supplementary domiciles. An examination 

of the statistics of child pauperism shows that, at any rate during the latest cycle, the 

number of indoor children relieved with their parents has diminished, so that the increase 

in adult indoor pauperism must be accounted for by persons relieved without children.* 


CHANGES IN NUMBERS AT DIFFERENT AGEs. 


26. So far as statistics of ages of persons relieved are available for past years there Increase in 
would appear to have been a slightly greater proportionate increase at ages between number of 
sixteen and sixty-five than at ages above and below that group. The available in- persons relieved 
formation is shown in the following Table, but it should be borne in mind in considering ** ‘ferent ages. 
the figures that the years 1892 and 1900 were years of low pauperism, whilst 1906 was 
a year of high pauperism. In the years 1899 and 1903 the level of pauperism was nearer 
the normal. 





Increase per cent. in number of persons 


Increase per cent. in estimated 
relieved between 


population between 











Age Groups. 











1899 and 
1903. 






1892 and | 1900 and | 1892 and 


1891 and 1899. | 1891 and 1906. | © "40, 1906. 1906. 











13-4 37 
16-0 28-4 





Under 16 years 
16 and under 65 -_ - 
65 and upwards - - 









Totals - 












- I Statistical Appendix, Part 1, par. 35. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part I. par. 26. 3 Statistical 
Appendix, Part I., ‘Table XVIII. 4 Statistical Appendix, Part II., par. 66. : 

* Decrease. ‘ 
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Increase in 27. For indoor paupers only there is more detailed information, and the greater 
numbers in proportionate increase in the number of paupers at the working years of life is more. 


receipt of indoor 
relief at 
different ages. 


pronounced. Between 1891 and 1901 the number of youths between fifteen and twenty 
years of age appears to have declined, but there was an increase in the number of men 
at every age group above twenty-five, and the rate of increase grew at successive age ~ 
groups up to the age of sixty-five. Between 1901 and 1906 every age group shows an 
increase, which is proportionately greatest at the ages from fifteen to sixty-five. The 
numbers for women and girls show very similar movements, but the rates of increase are 
much smaller.} ) 


Earlier ages at 28. The numbers of paupers at each age group in 1891, 1901, and 1906 are given in 
which men the Memorandum on the Census of Paupers, and are illustrated in the accompanying 
one indoor = Diagram OC, from which it will be seen that, since 1891, men have resorted to the Poor 
; Law institutions at earlier ages than formerly. Not only has there been a progressive 
increase in the number of men over twenty in receipt of indoor relief, but the rate of male 
indoor pauperism to male population of same ages was higher in 1901 than in 1891 at every _ 
age from forty-five onwards, and the breach widens as age increases. The rate for 1906 is 
higher than that for 1901 at every age group, but the difference is only slightly marked at 
ages thirty-five to forty-five, though it again becomes more prominent at ages from forty- 
five to fifty-five, and continues to increase at the later periods of life.2 Weare unable to 
say how far this tendency may be due to a larger number of acute sick treated in Poor 
Law institutions, for there are no comparative statistics as to the number of sick at 
different ages. 


OccUPATIONS OR FORMER OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS RELIEVED. 


Occupations in 29. Included in the information obtained by the Census of Paupers taken on March 
which ratesof 31st, 1906, were the occupations or former occupations of the persons relieved. In the 
pauperis are tabulation of this information we adopted the classification used for the General Census 
ee of 1901, in order that the results might be compared with the occupation statistics of the — 
population generally. The results obtained by this comparison show that some industries 
contribute to pauperism to a greater proportionate extent than others. The groups of 
occupations in which the rates of male pauperism are highest are those which afford only 
casual and precarious employment. Thus, the six groups of occupations with the highest 
rates ot male pauperism are®:— i 





Per 1,000. 

General and undefined workers and dealers - - - - 84:9 
Fishing - - - - - - - - - - '40°3 
Agricultural : on farms, woods, and gardens : - - 389°7 
Dress - - - - - - - - - - 24:0 
Building and works of construction — - - - - sity 22-1 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages - - - - 20°3 

General rate for all male adults - - - - £13 





In four out of these six groups permanent employment is the exception rather than 
the rule. Pauperism among agriculturists is largely one of old-age, for whilst the general _ 
ratio of the number of not able-bodied male paupers to the number of able-bodied male 
paupers in health was 9°3 to one, in the agricultural industry it was 21°6 to one. The 
numbers included under “‘ dress” are largely made up of boot and shoe makers, in which 
trade alien immigration, the introduction of machinery, and insanitary conditions of 
employment have made this industry a fruitful source of pauperism.° 


Lower rates 30. The industries in which skilled workmen are largely employed show lower rates” 
of pauperism § of pauperism, but nevertheless an appreciable proportion of their workers come upon 
in skilled trades. the Poor Laws. For instance, the group of industries classed as “‘ metals, machines, 

implements, and conveyances,’’ has a rate of 14°0 per 1,000, and workers and dealers in 





‘* wood, furniture, fittings, and decorations,” a rate of 19°0 per 1,000. . 
Statistical Appendix, Part II. par. 77. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part IT., Table B. 8 Statistical 
Appendix, Part II., Table F. 4 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 16. 5 Report by Mr. Steel 


Maitland and Miss Squire on London, pp. 33-4, and Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, 
pp. 64 and 66. snes j 
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PERIOD AND RECURRENCE OF RELIEF. 


__ 31. We must now refer to the important results of the return showing the number Persons relieved 
of persons relieved during the course of the year ended September 30th, 1907. In thig during year 
return the persons relieved were classified according to the aggregate length of time, 2ded September 
and the number of separate occasions on which each individual was relieved during the pelea 
year. It was desired to ascertain how far the persons in receipt of relief were permanently ing to recurrence 
enrolled upon the lists and how far they were merely relieved for temporary periods during and aggregate 


sickness, unemployment or other misfortunes. It was also desired to ascertain to what duration of relief. 


extent the persons relieved repeated their applications, and thus to show how far the 


methods of the Poor Law authorities were restoring the applicants to independent life 
or were merely tiding them over periods of stress with no other result than to educate 
them in the habit of accepting the Poor Law as their support in every emergency. The 
results obtained from the return are sufficiently startling. They are contained in the 


_ following Table :!— 














Persons re- 


b 
Persons ees See t lieved lieved five Total 
é f Relief relieved once. oie ty ay ce times or viii 

\geregate Duration of Relief. twice. three times. | four times. Bienen 


















No. % | No. Te LENG. e7etee ol FNopit 2 9% No. ie 












No, % 
: No.} 198,009} 13-8] 5,025] 3-1 663; 1:2. 155| 0:7 57 ‘2 | 203,909) 11-9 
lot exceeding one week { %1 gr on ds Hoe & 3 iA? 4 9 Berl AGoID 62 
ver one week and not i, 268,660} 18-7] 45,100) 26-2 | 9,564|17-6 | 2,413/|10°8 790! 3-0 326,527) 19:1 
exceeding four weeks | %| 82:3 SP. USFSO PTR bi! 9.9 ao “Brat ae 2s £11000! Fo — 


ver four weeks and not No.| 185,429] 12-9 


exceeding thirteen 










54,989} 31-7 |20,666 | 37-9 | 8,653 | 38-7 | 8,027/ 30-7 | 277,764] 16-8 





weeks - 9% 66°8 —] 19°8 —| 74 —]} 31 —|] 29 — |} 1000 — 
ver thirteen weeks and ( No.| 108,837| 7-6] 25,800} 14-9 ]10,705 | 19-7 | 5,406 | 24-2 | 7,357 | 28-1 158,105} 9-2 

not exceeding twenty- 

six weeks - -( %| 68:8 —]| 163 | —] 68; —] 34 | —]| 47.| —J] 1000 | — 
er twenty six weeks, (No.| 137,535] 9-6] 39,664| 23-2 [12,523] 23-0 | 5,415] 24-2 | 9,314| 35-6 | 204,451] 12-0 

but less than the year | %| 67:3 19-4 | —] 61 —| 26 —]| 46 —f 1000 | — 
| No.| 536,359) 37-4] 1,063) °9 303} °6 321] 1:4 684| 2:4 | 538,680} 31°5 
or the whole year * of | 99°5 ay 9 % 1 oe « biele a oe 0A SY ih ae 





No.|1,434,829/100-0 | 171,641/100-0 [54,424 |100-0 ]22,363 |100-0 [26,179 |100-0 [1,709,436]100-0 


Total - 10:0 iy 3-9 aA 1:3 as 1:6 — 100:0 coe 





Aa eo ca 











32. It will first be seen that the great majority of the persons were relieved on only Persons relieved 
one occasion, but that there were, nevertheless, 274,607 persons who made application on more than one 
to the guardians on more than one occasion during the year. heexe ae 

33. In the second place, it may be observed that 538,680 persons, or nearly one- “ Permanent ” 
third of the total, were practically permanent paupers, and the number in this class is paupers. 
probably greater than the table shows, for persons who died whilst in receipt of relief and 
aged persons who newly obtained relief during the year and may become permanent 
paupers would be included under other heads. The class is made up chiefly of the aged, 
the chronic sick, and orphan and deserted children. For the two former classes there is, 
so far as the persons now in receipt of relief are concerned, little chance of restoration to 
independent life. It may be expected, however, that the number of the aged applying 
for relief will diminish in the future in consequence of the establishment of the system 
of old-age pensions. The children who are physically and mentally sound will, in due 
course, pass out into the world, but their places will be taken by others, although the 
up-bringing of orphans is a matter which appeals very strongly to the charitable. 


_ 34, The third point which may be noted is the large number of persons who were Persons relieved 
relieved for very short periods. Over 200,000 persons were relieved for less than one for short periods, 





* For explanation of recurrent cases in this class see pars. 37—8. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., Section 2, par. 38. 
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week and a further 320,000 for less than a month. The two groups comprise nearly one- 
third of the total number of persons relieved, and embrace cases of very differing character. 
The vast majority are cases of the most temporary destitution and were relieved but 
once during the year, but a considerable minority were relieved for short periods on twa 
or more occasions. If any appreciable and permanent reduction in pauperism can be 
effected it should be more easily accomplished amongst the persons included in these 


groups. 


35. We may next refer to the persons whose relief exceeded one month in duration 
but was not continuous over the whole year. Counting those only who were relieved: 
not more than once, there were 431,801 persons included under this head. Amongst them 
are those who are generally in receipt of relief, but who manage in one way or another, 
probably during the summer months, to regain a precarious independence for a very 
limited period. Some again are seasonal paupers, persons whose occupation lasts for a 
portion only of the year, and who, owing to improvidence or low wages, resort to the Poor 
Law during the vacant periods. Some of these persons may be supported during their 
intervals of independence by relatives, but in other cases the fact that the persons are 
able to maintain themselves for so long a period as they do shows that they are still fit 
for some kinds of work, though they will not, or cannot, find it. 


36. Two smaller classes may receive brief mention here. There were 26,179 persons 
who received relief on at least five different occasions, and those of them who were relieved 
in the workhouses belong to the class known as “ ins-and-outs.”’ Cases have been brought 
to our notice of persons who have been in and out of the workhouse more than fifty-two 
times during the year notwithstanding the existence of the week’s detention sanctioned 
to meet such cases by the Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act, 1871, as amended 
by the Poor Law Act of 1899. Mr. Lockwood mentions two cases, one of a woman of 
eighty-one who had been in and out of the workhouse 163 times in the year 1901, and 
the other of a man who has been in and out 593 times since 1884.1 These are obviously 
very extreme cases, but the number of persons ascertained to have been relieved five times 
or oftener during the year shows the existence of a troublesome class who make a con- 
venience of the workhouse and whose improvidence is born of the knowledge that that 
institution is always at hand. ; 


37. The other class consists of persons who are practically chargeable throughout the 
year, but who sometimes take their discharge without the slightest prospect of maintain- 
ing themselves. These persons are entered in the returns as relieved “‘for the whole 
year,” and on more than one occasion. They do not remain outside for long, and frequently 
return the next, or even the same day. The power of detention given to the guardians 
appears to be insufficient in these cases, and the labour incidental to the frequent discharges 
and re-admissions adds appreciably to the work of the officials. The return gives some 
idea of the magnitude of this class and of the unnecessary labour they cause, for the re- 
admission of a person so discharged would be recorded as a new period of relief, although, 
if the re-admission occurred on the same day as the discharge, or even the day aiter, the 
person would still be recorded as relieved for the whole year because he had been relieved 
on every day in the year. 


38. It will be seen from the Table above that the class to which reference is made 
do not form a large proportion of the total number of permanent paupers, but as their 
actions involved a large number of discharges and re-admissions they are obviously the 
cause of much additional work. Moreover, it should be observed that when the interval 
between discharge and re-admission was more than two days the pauper would be classified 
in the group of persons relieved for over twenty-six weeks, but less than the year, and 
the numbers relieved for the whole year and more than once do not, therefore, represent 
the whole of the class. } 


PERIOD AND RECURRENCE OF INDOOR AND OvuTDOOR RELIEF. 


39. It should be observed that the figures given in the above Table include both adults 
and children as well as both indoor and outdoor paupers. In order to throw further light 
upon the questions raised by the above statistics special returns from certain unions were 
asked for, and the officials were good enough to respond to our request. These returns 


“TVolr ior Evidence, Q. 4151. 
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relate to urban and rural unions comprising a population of 2,352,052, or 7°2 per cent. 
of the population of England and Wales, and they give particulars relating to 207,844 
persons relieved during the year, or 12°2 per cent. of the total number. 


40. It is found that in these unions the recurrent cases of relief are fairly equally Recurrent cases 
distributed between indoor and outdoor relief. It is also the case with the persons re- Voip ane 
lieved five times or oftener. The proportions for the different forms of relief are givenin’ 
the following Table :—! 











































Outdoor 
Indoor relief, | medical relief | Other outdoor | All forms of 
I relief. relief.* 
ey only. 

No. No. % 
Persons relieved once - - =| 57,213 80,026 165,811 | 79-7 
Persons relieved 2 to 4 times’ - : 9,172 T7004 f° 17-8 19875722 (182 
Persons relieved 5 times or oftener -j| 1,933 1,515 4,311 pag | 
Total - - - - | 68,318 28,679 |100°0 | 99,145 100°0 


41. These returns, as will be seen in the next Table, confirm the conclusion previously Duration of 
drawn that outdoor relief is more permanent than indoor relief, for it is found that of aay ae 
the outdoor cases (omitting cases of medical relief only) 30°6 per cent. were relieved for the Se 
whole year, whilst only 26°5 per cent. of the indoor cases were continuous throughout 
the year.f 


42. With regard to the very short cases of relief, of which there are such a large Short cases of 
number in the total, the returns show a high proportion of cases of “ medical relief only,’ medical relief. 
“as many as 77°3 per cent. of such cases having lasted for less than four weeks. It is clear, 
therefore, that there is less reluctance on the part of the poor to applying for medical 
‘telief, and on the part of the guardians to granting it. | 


a 


| 43. In the case of indoor and other outdoor relief the proportion of cases relieved Short cases of 
for less than one month is 30°0 per cent. and 27°4 per cent. respectively. Whether some indoor and 
more suitable method of dealing with these persons could not be found we shall consider °Utdoor relief. 
-hereafter. Here it need only be observed that a new light is thrown upon the problem 

of pauperism, when we find that, assuming the unions selected for this inquiry are repre- 

sentative of the whole of England and Wales, nearly one-third of the persons relieved 

in institutions, 7.¢e., one-third of 502,752, and upwards of one-quarter of those granted. 

outdoor relief, 7.e., one-fourth of 1,135,507, were relieved for such very short periods. 

The figures are given below :— 


30) 


Number of persons who received the undermentioned forms of 
relief for the aggregate periods mentioned in the first column, 












Other outdoor 
relief, 


| Outdoor medical 
relief only. 


All forms of 
relief.* 


Aggregate period of relief. Indoor relief. 





























No. o No. % No. y No. % 

Not exceeding 4 weeks - 4 - | 20,480 | 30:0 | 22,167 | 77-3 | 27,208 71,703 | 34:5 
Over 4 weeks and not exceeding 13 

weeks - - : - - ~ | 12;665 |} 18°5 5,126 | 17:9 | 18,778 | 19:0 | 40,386 | 19-4 

Over 13 weeks but less than the year- | 17,071 | 25-0 1,187 4:1 | 22,821 | 23:0 | 46,113 | 292-2 

For the whole year - - - =e lo,l02 | .2o'O 199 0-7 | 30,338 | 30°6 | 49,642 | 23-9 

Total - - -  -|]| 68,318 |100-:0] 28,679 | 100-0 } 99,145 | 100-0 | 207,844 | 100-0 


* Including 11,702 persons who received both indoor and outdoor relief during the year. 
t See note to par. 19 as to deaths in Poor Law institutions, Kea 
1 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., Section 2. 
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Cost oF RELIEF. 


44, We must now consider the cost of poor relief, for which statistics are available 
for upwards of a century. In the year ended Lady Day, 1834, the year in which the 
Royal Commissioners reported, the expenditure was £6,317,255, or 8s. 10d. per head 
of the estimated population. It had grown to this amount from £1,556,804 in the year 
1775-6. In 1784-5 the expenditure was two millions, in 1802-3 it rose to four millions 
and in 1812-3 to six and two-thirds millions. The highest point of this time was reached 
in the year 1817-8, when an expenditure of £7,870,801, or 13s. 10d. per head of the esti- 
mated population, was recorded. The close of the great war had thrown large numbers 
of men into the already over-supplied labour market, and in this year “‘ the Government 
advanced £750,000 for the employment of the labouring poor in the completion of public 
works in progress or to be commenced.” With the improvement in trade which followed 
the unemployed labour was absorbed and poor relief expenditure diminished to £5,736,900 
in 1823-4. During the next ten years it moved up and down, and, as already stated, 
the Royal Commissioners found it at £6,317,255 in 1833-4. A considerable reduction 
followed upon the establishment of the new Poor Law, and in 1836-7 the expenditure 
was again only just in excess of four millions. The increase which followed caused the 
Poor Law Commissioners some uneasiness, and they attributed it partly to an increasing 
laxity with respect to the relief of the able-bodied in some unions and to evasions of the 
prohibitory regulations. In 1842-3 we find the expenditure was £5,208,027, after which 
year it oscillated between five and six millions for twenty years.” In 1871-2, when the 
complete statistics commence of the number of paupers, it was just upon the upward 
side of eight millions, or almost exactly 7s. per head of population, and since that date 
there have only been seven years in which a decrease has been recorded, four of which 
immediately followed the year 1871-2 during the campaign then being waged against 
out-relief. During the thirty years immediately succeeding the year 1834; there was 
thus no permanent change in the amount of poor relief expenditure, but the forty years 
which have since elapsed have seen the annual expenditure more than doubled. In 
the year 1905-6, the latest for which the figures have been published, the expenditure 
was £14,035,888, and the amount per head of the estimated population was 8s. 2d. 
Compared with the population, therefore, the expenditure is only 74d. per head below 
the 8s. 10d. of 1833-4. In the following Table we give the expenditure and amount per 
head of the estimated population for the years marking the highest points of pauperism 
since 1871-2 :—3 


Years. Poor Relief Expenditure. AUHOGH 


population. 

oF Se ee ee sd. 

POTIO IMt eMart se) woh Deatoeies 8,007,403 7 O4 
CeO ae re, ee. ee erm 8,015,010 6 3} 
1 ES Ab ea 8,440,821 6 03 
LOS DCRIRI ik gree fain Me Ate ial 2 10,215,974 6 8h 
Ee DET 0 -| {eases 7 





45. The great increase in expenditure has thus occurred chiefly since the year 1887-8, 
and if we look into the statistics for separate years it really commenced in the year 1889-90. 
INCREASE IN Cost OF INDOOR RELIEF. 


46. As with the number of paupers the greatest increase in expenditure has occurred 
in connection with indoor relief, but the expenditure has outstripped the numbers and 


certain items of indoor relief have increased more rapidly than others. Between 1871-2 — 


and 1905-6, the number of indoor paupers increased by 76°4 per cent., but the cost of 
in-maintenance rose by 113 per cent., the debt charges multiplied four times, and the 
amounts expended in the remuneration of officers trebled. The amounts expended on 





* The expenditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board on fever and small-pox hospitals and ambulance 
service is omitted from this figure, but is included in all the other figures given in the Table. 

1“ A Sketch of British Economic History,” by Prof. Smart, Chapter 1. (See Appendix, Vol. XII.). 

2Return. ‘Local Taxation” by the late Viscount Goschen, Reprint H. ©., 201 of 1893. 

: Annual Reports of the Local Government Board [Cd. 292] 1899-1900, p. 432, and [Cd. 3665], 1906-7, 
p- 407. ; 


. 
. 


| 
: 
: 
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the different items are given in the following Table, the years selected being again those 
in which the number of paupers was highest! :— | 











Mainten- 
ance of 
oeeee bac Salaries 
es Feu and _ jand Rations ents 
Years in which number | In-main- Out- Borough Ug 9 Sfigers or imme- 
of paupers was highest. | tenance. relief. Asylums, Sad ea diately Total. 
Registered | *°P qd ae connected 
Hospitals, | 7,4, Nowances) (With Relief. 
cate nyeeert allowances). 
Licensed | ‘2¢Te°?- 
Houses. 
i RE 2 £. £. £. £. £. £, 
1871-2 - - - - | 1,515,790 | 3,583,571 742,483 | 278,566) 871,402 | 1,015,591 | 8,007,403 
1879-80 - -  -| 1,757,749 | 2,710,778 | 994,204 | 319,426) 1,053,218 | 1,179,635 | 8,015,010 
1887-8 - - - - | 1,855,304 | 2,537,686 | 1,167,765 | 585,660) 1,342,079 | 952,327 | 8,440,821 
1895-6 - - - - | 2,254,350 | 2,644,650 | 1,556,133 | 738,237| 1,739,264 | 1,283,340 10,215,974 
1905-6* aiiaaal cor - | 3,229,122 | 3,374,427 | 2,355,212 1,189,603] 2,491,373 | 1,977,196 14,616,933 
Increase (+-) or decrease 
(—) between years 
1871-2 and 1887-8 
(16 years) - - - |+ 339,514) -—1,045,885/4 425,282/+307,094/+ 470,677|-— 63,264/4+ 433,418 
1887-8 and 1905-6 (18 
years) - - - |$1,373,818)/+ 836,741 |+1,187,447|+603,943/+ 1,149,294) +1,024,869]+ 6,176,112 


—— 





Increase (+-) or Decrease 
(-—) per cent. in 
1905-6 as compared . 
with 1871-2 - -/4+ 113°03 |— 584 |4 217-21 |4+ 327-05)+ 185-90 |4+ 9468 ]+ 82:54 














Cost oF IN-MAINTENANCE. 


47. The cost of maintaining the persons relieved in Poor Law institutions (with Greater increase 
which is also included the cost of heating, cleansing, and lighting the institutions) shows i cost of in- 
the lowest proportionate increase of the three items mentioned above. It should, however, maintenance 
be remembered that prices of food and drink are generally much lower now than they | hor of 
were thirty to forty years ago, although the price of coal is rather higher than it was then. indoor poor. 
The Board of Trade index number of prices of food and drink was 144°6 in 1871, and 
105°1 in 1907, and the corresponding index numbers for coal were 58°3 and 76°5.2 It 
seems clear, therefore, that the cost of maintenance has increased to a much greater extent 
than the expenditure shows, but in the absence of fuller details of the expenditure it is 
impossible to say to what extent this is the case. 


Cost oF REMUNERATION OF Poor LAW OFFICIALS. 


48. Some of the increased cost of remunerating Poor Law officials must necessarily Causes of 
be due to the substitution of paid nurses for pauper nurses. *We showin Part IV., Chapter increase in 
3, that the number of nurses has risen from 1,406 in 1872 to 6,094 in 1906. The rate expenditure on 
of increase in the expenditure on remuneration of officials has been considerably greater 8#@tes, ete. 





* The figures for 1905-6 exclude the expenditure of the M.A.B. on fever and small-pox hospitals and 
ambulance service, which amounted to £650,095. The corresponding expenditure is included in the figures 
for the earlier years. The figures for 1905-6 also differ from those for earlier years in so far that they are 
gross figures and include £581,045, representing transfers from productive accounts and receipts on account 
of non-settled poor. Deductions were made in earlier years in respect of these items. 


1 Annual Reports of the Local Government Board [Cd. 292] 1899-1900, p. 436, and [Cd. 3665], 1906-7, 
_ -—p. 403. 2 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics [Cd. 4413], pp. 80-1. 8 Vol. I. of Evidence, Q. 3376. 
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Se 1895-6 than before that date.1 The Superannuation Act of 1896 contributed to 
some extent to this acceleration,* but one of the most potent factors has probably been 
the development in specialised institutions which has taken place during the last ten 

ears.2. The erection of large infirmaries and separate institutions for children, and the 
adoption of the system of scattered homes have all demanded a larger number of officials 
with superior qualifications. 


Drsr CHARGES AND CAPITAL Cost oF INSTITUTIONS. 


49, The enormous proportionate increase in the debt charges is a matter to which 
we have given much consideration. Itis due to many causes, and is obviously very largely 
independent of the increase in the number of indoor poor, which, as already stated, has 
been 76°4 per cent. since 1871-2. Between the years 1887-8 and 1892-3, in which years 
the number of indoor paupers was much the same, and in the intermediate years was 
lower, expenditure exceeding two and a half millions was sanctioned for buildings, and 
similarly between the years 1895-6 and 1900-1, in both of which years the number of 
indoor paupers was nearly 214,000, additional expenditure on buildings to the amount 
of seven and a half millions was sanctioned. bears 


50. Again, Mr. Davy has furnished us with certain Tables showing the cost per bed of 
workhouses, infirmaries, and cottage homes (exclusive of sites) the erection of which was 
approved by the Local Government Board during the twenty years ended 1904.4 In 
order to show the increasing cost per bed we have divided the total period into four 
quinquennial periods and calculated the average cost per bed of the institutions erected 
in each of them. The results are shown in the following Table, which also includes parti- 
culars of casual wards compiled from corresponding information supplied to the Vagrancy 
Committee by Mr. Kitchin® :— : 




















1890-4 1895-9. 1900-4 
Classes of Poor Law ‘ pe aie tanies 
Institutions. C ost per sah Cost per Cost per 
provided 
.7d; Ly) sede iiy' £ = Bacon | 
Workhouses 7 - - -| 1,873 | 69 2 Of] 1,468 |116 6 O} 7,431  |184 222 10 0 
names ode it -| 484 | 70 2 0] 2,481 [200 5 O| 4,712 [234 158 40 
Casual wards : | 
Londen ow eee 59 1107 16 | 168 [188 8 O| 247 (245 lis9 16 0 
Extra-Metropolitan - - — — — | — 621 | 79 {103 16 0 
England and Wales - - 59 |107 16 168 {188 8 0 868 l26 117.,,.2 0 
Cottage homes : 

London: = = BAO seyd eo Go Zorraame 80 [164 235 10 0 
Extra-Metropolitan - - | 1,310 |105 17 365 {106 5 O} 1,935 |148 121 2-0 
England and Wales - -| 1,647 [121 8 Of 365 [106 5 Of 2,015 [149 188 40 











* In 1905-6 the contributions under the Act amounted to £55,472, and the superannuation allowances 
under the Act to £124,285. Superannuation allowances amounting to £20,665 were paid in addition, but 
not under the provisions of the Act. 

ft Many of the institutions included under this head also comprise infirmaries, but cases of this 
kind are included in every period. 7 
{ Including three small groups of cottage homes approved by the Local Government Board in 1905. 


1 Vol. I. of Evidence, @. 1668 and 2006. 2Vol. I. of Evidence, Q. 1928. 3 Appendix to Vol. I. 
of Evidence, Appendix, No. V. (1). 4 Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence, Appendices, Nos. V. (2-5). 
5 Report of the Vagrancy Committee [Cd. 2892], pp. 153 et seg. 
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_51, The growing cost of workhouses and the London cottage nomes is specially 
oticeable. In the case of infirmaries there has been a slight check, but the cost of those 
musings the erection of which was approved in 1895-9, averaged £235 per bed, exclusive 
f the site. 


52. Causes for the increased expenditure must be sought in several directions. Causes of 
ne factor appears to have been an actual increase in the cost of construction. Wages increased ex- 
n the building trades have increased considerably, and in 1874 they were only 81 per penditure on 


ent. of the rates current in 1907.1 Poor Law 
institutions. 


_ 63. On the other hand, the price of some of the principal building materials has 
onsiderably diminished, e.g., lead and timber. The price of bricks has fluctuated, but 
mn the whole there has also been a diminution.? 


54, We are disposed, however, to attribute much of the increasing charges for buildings 
o other influences. The first is the extension of the present system of classification 
vithin institutions. Classification within a single institution involves a large number 
yf separate blocks which add appreciably to the cost of the building as a whole. 


55. The extension of infirmary accommoaation apart from the workhouse has been Increased ex- 
nother important factor in the expenditure upon buildings. Not only have these institu- penditure on 
ions generally been fitted with all modern conveniences, but with each it is usual to erect ™frmaries. 
special buildings for the medical superintendent, the nurses, and other officers. In this 
way a certain amount of expenditure is recorded under debt charges which is really in 
she nature of salaries. The increase in the number of nurses must, of itself, have involved 
. large increase in the provision of accommodation.? The whole standard of efficiency 
ynd comfort in these institutions has been forced up by the improvement of the general 
1ospitals, and it is not possible even if it were advisable for the Poor Law infirmaries to 
ye markedly inferior in the accommodation and treatment they offer to their inmates 
0 that given in general hospitals. 


56. Of the total expenditure on buildings in 1904, amounting to £752,000, Mr. Kitchin 
niormed us that £329,500 or 44 per cent. was in connection with accommodation for the 
ick, and £176,500, or 23°5 per cent. was expended upon administrative buildings.* 


57. Again, we may refer to the change in the system of bringing up Poor Law children Expenditure on 
rom the school with large residential buildings to the cottage home. This was a very vase homes 
-ostly change in public opinion. Mr. Kitchin put in Tables showing that expenditure to Ghd aa 
the extent of £655,000 was incurred in the provision of cottage homes to take the place district schools. 
yf the schools belonging to the Forest Gate and South Metropolitan school districts. 

[he number of children accommodated was 2,728, and the cost per head was, thus, £240.° 
Receiving homes, costing £50,145, had also been built by the constituent unions or parishes 


since the dissolution.* 


58. The Local Government Board inspectors have generally stated that it is difficult Other influences 
o induce some boards of guardians to initiate a scheme for improving their accommoda- increasing the 
‘ion, but that once it has been decided to proceed they seem to lose sight of economy. ¢ost of Poor Law 
[his may be due to some extent to the influence of the architectural profession,® for natur- puncmges 
lly an architect desires to put up a building that will do him credit, and, moreover, as 
1e is generally paid for his services a percentage upon the total cost of the building erected, 
there is direct pecuniary inducement to secure as large an expenditure as possible. The 
yuardians often lose sight of the total cost of the buildings they are erecting. They find 
that the cost for interest and sinking fund is only 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. per annum 
and that the immediate increase in the rates will not be large.’ | 





* Against the expenditure thus incurred in the provision of cottage homes, etc., there should be set the 
sum of £260,000 derived from the sale of the buildings formerly belonging to the Forest Gate and South 
Metropolitan School: Districts. 

‘1 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics [Cd. 4413], p. 54. 2 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics 
Cd. 4413] pp. 81 and 89 8 Vol. I. of Evidence, (Js. 3575-7. — *Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence, 
Appendix No. VI. (G). 5 Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence, Appendix No. VI. (F). 6 Vol. I. of Evidence, — 
Js. 10976-8. 7 Vol. I. of Evidence, Q. 1642. 
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» 59, The question of curtailing unnecessary expenditure on buildings is one to which 
the Local Government Board attach considerable importance. In 1870, the Board stated 
that they were compelled to check expenditure in the more ornamental parts of workhouses, 
and the matter was reverted to in 1900.1 Mr. Kitchin mentions a case in which £15,000 
was saved upon a total estimate of £52,000 by the action of the Local Government 
Board.? 


60. Whilst, therefore, some of the increase in debt charges has been caused by circum- 
stances over which the guardians have no control, e.g., cost of wages and material, and 
changes in public opinion as to the best forms of treatment, yet these elements of increased 
cost are not sufficient to account for the heavy augmentation of expenditure which the 
figures quoted show. : 


Cost oF OutT-RELIEF, | 


61. It was shown in the Table, in paragraph 46 that the expenditure on out-relief has 
diminished since 1871-2 by 5°84 percent. This compares with a decrease of 31°1 per cent. 
in the number of persons in receipt of such relief, and consequently the average amount 
eranted to each person relieved must have increased. It is shown in the Table, moreover, 
that up to 1887-8 the expenditure decreased by £1,046,000 since which year it has again 
increased by £837,000. This increase may perhaps be attributed to two new factors. In 
1895, the Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor was issued, and amongst 
the recommendations made it was urged? :-— SF ee 


“That boards of guardians, in dealing with applications for relief, should inquire with special 
care into the antecedents of destitute persons whose physical faculties have failed, by reason of 
age and infirmity; and that outdoor relief should in such cases be given to those who are shown 
to have been of good character, thrifty according to their opportunities, and generally independent 
in early life, and who are not living under conditions of health or surrounding circumstances which 
make it evident that the relief given should be indoor relief.” | 


62. About this time the expenditure upon out-relief commenced to rise. The amount 
granted per pauper had been practically stationary since 1881, and in the six years ended 
with 1899-1900, the amount increased from £4 13s. 11d. to £5 6s. 10d.*4 | 


““T 63. Then in 1900, Mr. Chaplin’s circular regarding adequate outdoor relief was issued, 
and we find that of the increase of £837,000 since 1887-8, in the expenditure on out-relief, 
no less than £677,000 has accrued since 1899-1900, whilst the amount granted per head has 


risen from £6 13s. 1d. in 1900-1 to £7 2s. 7d., in 1905-6.4° 


INTER-RELATION OF INDOOR AND OvuTpoorR RELIEF. 


64, The administrators of the Poor Law have been changing the character of their 


changes in indoor system. It has become more and more an indoor system. In 1871-9, the outdoor poor 


and outdoor 
pauperism, 


outnumbered the indoor poor by 4°5 to 1. In 1896-1905 this proportion had been reduced 
to2°6 tol. We may reasonably inquire in what way this has aftected the general results. 
Taking the figures of the first and last of the four cycles we find that outdoor pauperism 
decreased by 94,000, whilst indoor pauperism only increased by 65,000. The removals 
from the outdoor lists did not thus result in a corresponding addition to the indoor lists. 


But if we compare all the cycles, one with another, it is found that this result is not always 
achieved.® : 





* These sums are the expenditure upon out-relief only, and do not include salaries of relieving Officers, ete. 
{ These amounts include all expenditure on’ out-relief, 


1 Vol. I. of Evidence, Y. 1633 2Vol. I. of Evidence, Qs. 3659 a ii 
>. : edi » Qs. nd 3699 | 38C. 7684, pp. Ixxxiii. 
and Ixxxiv. 4 Annual Report of the Local Government Board [Cd. 2214], 1903-4, of Ixxxvii. 


5A 1 R x Pe 2 
Bani aie: of the Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1906-7, p. 405. 6 Statistical Appendix, 
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4 Decrease in mean Increase in mean 
pity Lace number of outdoor number of indoor 
paupers. paupers. 
Between— 
1871-9 and 1880-7 - * : ‘ : F 64,591 28,124 
1880-7 and 1888-95 -—- eri res 26,833 9,188 
1888-95 and 1896-1905 5,030 | 27,585 








Thus, comparing the two last cycles, the reduction in outdoor pauperism was more than 
counterbalanced by the increase in indoor pauperism. How far the one was the result of 
the other we are not prepared to say, but it is obvious that the increase in indoor pauperism 
in 1896-1905 could have been due only very partially to a transference from the outdoor 
lists. 


65. It is equally important to examine these figures from the financial standpoint. 
In 1905-6 the total cost of each indoor pauper averaged £27 15s. 10d. ; of each outdoor 
pauper it averaged £7 2s. 7d.'_ Indoor pauperism is thus, approximately, four times as 
expensive, case for case, as outdoor pauperism. The proportion may have changed since 1871, 
but we have no figures for years before 1900-1. Accepting the proportion as applicable 
to the whole period from 1871 to 1905, we find that the addition to the indoor numbers is 

















‘far in excess of one-fourth of the reduction in the outdoor numbers. Thus— 
One-fourth of I ff d 
coo decrease in outdoor ioe pi eee apenas 
numbers. . 
numbers. 
Between— 
2871-9) and-1880-7 - = = = E 16,148 28,124 
1880-7 and 1888-95 - - 6,708 9,188 
1888-95 and 1896-1905 - $ e E i 759 27,585 








66. The proportion we have taken is undoubtedly affected by the inclusion of the sick 
nd the children, and the relative cost of indoor and outdoor relief would probably not be 
‘so divergent in the case of other classes. Moreover, the comparative cost may vary from 
district to district. But, upon the whole, the statistical evidence shows that the financial 
effect of the change in policy over the last thirty-five years has not been to lighten the 
‘burden of poor relief. 


REvIEw oF GrowTH oF EXPENDITURE. 


_ 67. Summing up the general situation in regard to the increase in expenditure, we 
find that, whilst the expenditure per inhabitant has increased from 7s. 0jd. to 8s. 22d. since 
1871-2, and is only 74d. less than it was in 1834, the expenditure per pauper has increased 
‘from £7 12s. 1d. to £15 12s. 6d. in the same period.? The country is maintaining a multitude 
-of paupers not far short of the numbers maintained in 1871-2, and is spending more than 
-double the amount upon each individual. The increased expenditure has done little 
towards diminishing the extent of pauperism. Such advance as the nation has made has 
‘been accomplished at an enormous cost, and absorbs an annual amount which is now 
-equivalent to nearly one-half of the present expenditure upon the Army. It may be urged 
that the rate of pauperism has diminished from 31 °2 per 1,000 1n 1871-9 to 22°2 per 1,000 
‘in 1896-1905, and this is certainly a matter for congratulation, but it has been the result 
of the large increase in the population rather than of any considerable reduction in the 
number of paupers. Indeed, the number of paupers in the cycle of 1896-1905 has been 
greater than in the two preceding cycles. Moreover, the period of the greatest increase in 
the expenditure per pauper corresponds with the period of increasing numbers, as the 
following figures show? :— 
~ 1 Annual Report of the Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1906-7, p. cxlviil. 2 Annual 


Report of the Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1906-7, p. 404. 3 Statistical Appendix, Part L., 
par. 16, and Annual Report of the Local Government Board (Cd. 3665], 1906-7, p. 404, and similar 


information from previous reports. 
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| Mean Number of Persons relieved. Terandite es Pane 





Increase (+) or 
nar Number decrease (—) as Mean ; Suna with 
; compared with i P 


previous Cycle. previous Cycle. 








£s d. Lik Bee 'G, 








1871-2 to 1879-80 747,936 ve 911 8 pas 

1880-1 to 1887-8 711,625 Seeeelt 1012 Oo xs eine | 
1888-9 to 1895-6 694,094 LNA 2581 1114 42 iayigos® 
1896-7 to 1905-6 718,444 + 24,350 14 13 103 +219 64 





68. It may also be observed that the extent of the diminution in the rate of pauperism 
has been lessening, and has been nearly halved with each successive cycle, so that the 
greatest increase in the expenditure per pauper has also been accompanied by the smallest 
diminution in the rate of pauperism. And whilst there has been little falling off in the 
numbers since the apex of the last cycle was reached, the latest statistics convey little 
hope that any further reduction is imminent. | 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAUPERISM. 


69. So far we have only dealt with the question of poor relief in England and Wales 
as a whole. It is important to consider the distribution over different districts. We 
find that the extent of pauperism varies in different parts of the country, and especially 
as between towns and rural areas. 


70. Taking the rates of pauperism for the different counties, we find that on January 
Ist, 1908, they varied from 15°7 per 1,000 of the estimated population in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire to 38°5 per 1,000 in Norfolk.*! Generally speaking, the rates are 
lowest in the northern counties, five out of the seven counties having rates below 20 per 
1,000 being found in this group. Thus :— 


Per 1,000. 
Northumberland : : é : “ i oa pgEs 
Westmorland — - 4 3 i i ; ; : - 19°4 
Chester : ‘ : , d i 4 ; i J 94 g88 
Warwick - : =p oe 3 : R y . -  18°7 
Lancaster - : : 2 Bah i t : ees Wi 
Middlesex - é : : é ‘ : : = eg Ki 
Yorks; WiR Sie : : 5 t yt AE z - a ee 


71. The highest rates occur in different parts of the country, east, south and west, 
thus :— 


Per 1,000. 
Norfolk — - 3 : : Y o { r - 38°56 
Dorset * , : ‘ f Saker 
Anglesey - : re y : : : 3 ~ - 36°5 
Suffolk Z : z , J ; : t Jo’ 2geiag 
Hereford - : : : ; f ’ : t . 4 3488 
Oxford : s ‘ z } f ¥ er) clo Bae 


72. The extremes in the case of individual unions are obviously still wider apart. 
Thus, on March 31st, 1906, for which date we have the figures, the rates varied from 8°5 
per 1,000 of the population in 1901 in the Fylde Union (Lancashire) to 73:1 per 1,000 in 
the Strand Union.+ Special considerations apply, no doubt, in the latter case, and the next — 





2 é : f } 4 . 
These rates include msane in workhouses and on out-relief, and vagrants, but not insane in asylums, etc. 
+ These rates include insane in workhouses and on out-relief, but not insane in asylums, etc., or vagrants. 


1 Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, January Ist, 1908 (H. C. 130). 
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highest were 56°8 per 1,000 in the Poplar Union and 56°7 per 1,000 in the Thingoe Union 


(Suffolk). 


six with the lowest rates! :— 





Strand (London), 73:1. 
Poplar (London), 56:8. 


Highest Rates per 1,000. 


Thingoe (Suffolk), 56-7. 


Mildenhall (Suffolk), 55:1. 
Dore (Hereford), 53:7. 


Cosford (Suffolk), 53-2. 





_73. This extraordinary divergence in the rates of pauperism is a matter into which Pauperism in 
we have made further statistical investigation, and we find that, generally speaking, the 
The results of this investi- 


We give, in the following Table, the six unions with the highest rates and the 





Lowest Rates per 1,000. 











Saddleworth and Todmorden (both in Yorks., 
W.R.), 10°3. 


Lunesdale (lancs.), 9:9. 
Haslingden (Lancs.), 9°8. 
Lancaster (Lanes.), 9°3. 
Hampstead (London), 8°7. 
Fylde (Lancs.), 8°5. 


URBAN AND RURAL PAUPERISM. 


rates are lowest in urban unions and highest in rural unions. 
gation are given in the following Table? :— 


PAUPERISM IN URBAN AND RurAL AREAS (EXCLUDING INSANE AND CASUALS). 





Increase (+) 

















































= 
j=) 
i 1891-2 (a | 1895-6 (a | 1900-1 (a | 1905-6 (a | Decrease (—) 
7 | good year).}| bad year). | good year).| bad year). in rate 
St per 1,000 of 
aS population. 
As iz 
ota ro ie] se ace re Ne} 
; Ra o © o o 
Groups of Unions (arranged in order a ie pt gs oS Bi 3. hah 2 1% 
of rate of increase in population vmiddie | 32 as AS Ss Es] & | & 
between 1891 and 1901). set Cates ee pes nS Bal aie 
of 1905. | +." | Mean |© =] Mean |® =} Mean |® 2} Mean | © aa =: 
3 3| Num- {6:4} Num- [6-4] Num- |/o--| Num- /6-5] . S = 
= 2| ber of |S §} ber of jo 8] ber of |S S] ber of |S 8} a 
83] Pau- [S'S] Pau- |S'S] Pau- |S'S] Pau- [S'3| o > 
Nat => 38 8 = 8 el} o ee 
8 pers. |~"s] pers. Ss} pers 3] pers. [Ts] = = 
oa & 2 3 8 Sai a a 
® a2 Pi 2 | 2,0 = 2 
3 2 2 g er i 
a 3 E 3 sul) 3S 
ea Ipc a 7, eal aa] 
Jnions of which the following propor- | 
tions of the population are com- ance | 
prised in boroughs or urban re | 
districts :— | 
1. 75 per cent. and under 100 per cent. | 9,783,000 | 18°33) 141,019) 18°4] 160,350) 19°6] 157,396) 17°6] 188,011} 19°23} - °8 | — °4 
2. 100 per cent. (extra Metropolitan | 8,685,000 | 17°11] 132,955) 19°3] 151,846) 20°6] 143,763) 17°9] 177,047} 20°4] —1°4 | — °2 
unions wholly urban). 
3. 50 per cent. and under 75 per cent. 4,565,000 | 12°52) 95,619] 24°4| 99,769) 24°4} 93,010) 21°7] 102,174 29°4) —2°7 | —2°0 
4, 100 per cent.(London)- - -| 4,685,000 | 7°29) 86,570) 20°] 98,738) 22°5] 96,637) 21°1] 117,466] 2571] + -6 | +2°6 
5. 25 per cent. and under 50 per cent. 3,505,000 | 3°48] 109,470 31°8} 111,991) 32°3} 97,618) 28°2] 100,470} 28°7] —3°6 — 3.6 
6. Nil (unions wholly rural) - - | 1,324,000 | 2°09} 40,576) 31°1) 40,922) 31°3} 36,529) 28°0} 38,348) 28°9] —3°1 | —2°4 
7. Under 25 per cent. but not wholly 1,606,000 | —°48} 56,183) 33'S} 57,490) 34°8} 50,857) 31°1] 51,349) 32°0} —2°7 | —2°8 
rural. ; | 
Angland and Wales - - | 34,153,000 | 12°17] 662,392) 22°8) 721,106) 23°7| 675,810 aq 774,865 22H] —1°8:}.—1°0 





























74. It will be noticed, in the first place, that the lowest rate occurs in the group 
of unions in which the population increased most rapidly, and that, without exception, 
the rates for 1905-6 become higher as the rate of increase in the population falls. It 
is probable that, to some extent, the reason for the higher rate in rural unions is that 
the movement of the working section of the population to the towns leaves behind a mass 
of pauperism which will obviously bear a large proportion to the remaining population. 
In the urban unions, on the other hand, the accretion of population tends to diminish 
The relative extent of pauperism in different areas 


the ratio of pauperism to population. ' in ditterc ! 
degree, by circumstances over which the guardians 


is, therefore, influenced, in an important 
have no control. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 14. 


2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 85. 
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i 
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75. Within the groups, however, the limits of variation are almost as wide as those 
for the whole country, and the variations appear to depend not only upon the efficiency 
of the administration, but upon the economic conditions prevailing in the unions. From 
the Census of Paupers, it is found that the lower limits in the groups of unions in the ie 
table range from 8°5 to 14:6 per 1,000, and the higher limits from 44°8 to 73°1 per 1,000. 


76. Secondly, comparing the years of similar industrial activity, the Table shows 
that in London alone of the seven groups has the ratio of pauperism to population in- 
creased during the last fifteen years. In the other six groups the decrease in the ratio 
is least in the two groups of urban unions in which the population is most rapidly increasing. 
Whilst the unions with a declining or only slightly increasing population have been able 
to effect considerable reductions in their pauperism, both in number and in relation to 
population, the rapidly growing unions are supporting a larger number of paupers and 
show a diminution in the ratio incommensurate with their industrial progress. 


77. The position in the urban areas is even worse than that disclosed by the Table, 
for an examination of the statistics for men, women, and children separately shows that, 
although the movement in male pauperism is everywhere more unsatisfactory or less 
favour able than the movement in pauperism amongst women and children, yet the increase 
in adult pauperism, both male and female, has wholly occurred in London and the other 
urban areas. Moreover, the decrease in child pauperism has been confined almost wholly 
to the rural areas, where enormous reductions have taken place.? 


78. We have also examined the age statistics of the population living in these 
different groups of unions and of the persons chargeable to the unions. As might be 
expected, the proportion of old people amongst the population 1s higher in the rural and 
mainly rural groups than it is in the urban and mainly urban groups. To some extent 
this would also explain the higher rates of pauperism in the rural unions, and the greater 
extent to which outdoor relief is given. We also find that the proportion of old people 
relieved is higher in the rural unions than in the urban unions, and this may perhaps be 
explained by the lower rates of wages current in the rural areas, though, somewhat 
strangely, the proportion in London is higher than in any other group. The figures, taken 
from the Census of Paupers, are given in the following Table, to which have been added 
the crude and corrected pauperism rates on March 31st, 1906,% the rates per 1,000 of 
the population of the number of persons relieved during the year ended 30th September 
1907, the ratios of the year’s count to the day count, and the proportions of paupers 
who were relieved five times or oftener and for periods not exceeding one week 4:— 
















































Paupers | ‘Total pte Persons hee 
over 60 Paupbie! eee es ele Ratio of | Proportion | Proportior 
Persons | (March | 6 population, on “hear acne Year’s | percent. of | of Persons 
over60 | 3lst, Mardi lek 1 906 y ed 30th Count | Persons re- |relieved fo 
§ Uni per 1,000} 1906) : : Sent, |(1906-7)| lieved five | a period 
Groups of Unions. of popu- {per 1,000 16078 op) 60, mean times or | not exceed 
lation in | of popu- 1 Gbo | of Day | oftener to | ing 1 week 
1901. | lation | Crude |Corrected), 3; ateq) Counts jtotal. (Year, (Year 
over 60| rates. .| rates.t opukat of 1907.) 1906-7). | 1906-7.) 
in 1901. Pe ae 
Unions in London - - - - - 66°9 187°1 27°8 29°83 ‘1:3 2°79 3°7 14:0 
Extra-Metropolitan Unions :— | 
1. Unions wholly urban - -/| 63-0 152°8 23°2 25°33 49-7 2°47 icy 14:8 
2, Unions partly urban and partly 
rural of which the following propor- 
tions of the population are comprised 
in boroughs or urban districts :— 
(v) 75 per cent. or upwards - | 64:3 142°8 21°5 22:98 40°7 2°12 8 11°8 
(5) 50 per cent. and under 75 
per cent. - - Z - - 81:6 148:°3 24°7 23°29 40°6 d:7 9 6 10:0 
(c) 25 per cent. and under 50 : } 
per cent. - ° af Lande et) Gals 166°4 30°3 25°46 49:2 1°41 "Bil = 77 
(ad) Under 25 per cent. - - | 107-0 L713 33°2 26°74 52-0 1°58 6 6:3 
3. Unions wholly rural - - | 104:8 160°9 30°3 24°28 50:7 1:74 zy 7:3 
England and Wales - - : - I 74:0 157-7 25°1 25°11 48-9 2°15 15 119 




















+ These are the rates at ali ages that would have resulted from the rates prevailing at the separate age groups if the 


sex and age constitution of the population in these areas, severally, had been identical with that of t 
ensus of 1901. 


and Wales, as enumerated at the 





1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 14. 


Part IL., Table 13. 


2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 89. 


4 Statistical Appendix, Part IV., Section 2, pars. 49 and 52. 
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_ 79. From whatever standpoint we look at the statistics for the urban areas they 
suggest a very unsatisfactory condition regarding the persons relieved. Not only has 
the reduction in their rate of pauperism been small, and the increase in the number of 
men relieved been large, but the recurrence of relief is frequent, and a large proportion 
of persons resort to the Poor Laws for very temporary and trivial reasons. 


80. It is true that the rates of pauperism corrected for age distribution are still higher 
in the rural areas than in the urban areas outside London, but the movement of the more 
capable section of the population from the country to the town, to which reference has 
already been made, would largely, if not wholly, account for the difference. In the Report 

upon the Census of 1901 it is shown that the loss of population by migration in Registration 
Distri ots wholly or almost wholly rural amounted to 9°1 per cent. in the decade 1891 
to 1901 °. 


81. We have dealt more fully with the position in London in the Statistical Appendices Serious position” __ 
to our Report, but in addition to what has been shown above, we may mention that of London ; 
London is maintaining 15,800 more paupers than it was in the eighties, that the rate per P2upe™s™. 
1,000 which was generally below that for the rest of England and Wales has risen above it 
that the larger numbers maintained in London chiefly consist of men relieved indoors, 
the increase’ being relatively greater than elsewhere, and that this increase is not due to 
a transference irom the outdoor lists.” There is, thus, abundancé of statistical evidence 
to show that the present position is more serious in London than in any other part of 
the country. 


82. We now propose to make a brief reference to the various classes of persons in 
receipt of relief, viz., widows, the aged, children, the able-bodied, the sick and vagrants. 


W IDOWS. 


83. The question as to the relief of widows is, generally speaking, only differentiated Number of 
from that of relief to single persons when there are dependent children. There are no Widows relieved. 
statistics showing the total number of widows relieved, but the number of widows with 
children relieved on January Ist, 1908, was 36,166, and the number of children of widows 
was 100,986.* During the year ended September 30th, 1907, relief was given to 91,649 
women who were described as heads of families, and it may be estimated that three- 
fourths cf these, or say 70,000, were widows: with children. * 


84. From the Census of Paupers it has been ascertained that 34,832 widows were Widows in 


in receipt of indoor relief on March 31st, 1906. They were classified as follows :— receipt of 
Se indoor relief. 














Able-bodied Widows. Widows. 
Ages. T : j 
emporarily Not 
In health. | «gisabled.’ | able-bodied. 

20 to 44 - - - - - . 662 334 
45 to 59 - - - LR ae ae - 1,056 1,693 
60 and upwards - - - - - 48 28,140 
Total- - - - 1,766 30,167 











85. Of the temporarily disabled 586, or 20°2 per cent., were in separate infirmaries 
or sick asylums, whilst of the not able-bodied 3,566, or 11°8 per cent., were relieved in 


those institutions. 


86. On January Ist, 1907, there were 1,240 widows with children in receipt of indoor 
relief, and their children numbered 2,998, an average of 2°4 children to each widow. 

1 Report, upon Census of 1901 [Cd. 2174], p. 26. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., pars. 65, 66, 68, 
69, and 70. 3 Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, January Ist, 1908 (H. C. 130), p. vil. 4 Statistical 


Appendix, Part. IV., Section 2, par. 32. 
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87. The total number of widows 1n receipt of outdoor relief cannot be stated, but for. 


receipt of outdoor the years since 1884 we have annual statistics of the number of able-bodied widows, 


relief, 


Decrease in’ 
number of able- 
bodied widows 
receiving out- 
relief, 


Ages of able- 
bodied widows 
receiving out- 
relief, 


Available 


statistics as to 


aged pauperism., 


and of their children, receiving outdoor relief. For January of the years 1905-7 we 
also know the number of widows with children, and of their children, receiving outdoor 
relief, and a comparison of the two series suggests that the two classes are practically 
identical. Assuming that this is so it appears that the outdoor widows with children have 
diminished considerably. 





lst January. 








Out-relief. 
1907. 1908. 

Able-bodied widows’ - - - - - - 41,486 33,664 32,773 

Percentage to total number of women in) 16:8 194 W da 

receipt of out-relief nia eran ; 

Children of able-bodied widows - ~ - - 119,451* 93,051 92,344 

Average number of children to each widow - 2°88 2°76 2°82: 
Widows with children - - - - - - — 34,749 — 


heir children; 4° 4). *aicuRin be eee =e 96,342 | ae 


88. The decrease in the number of able-bodied widows accounts for nearly the whole 
of the decrease in the number of able-bodied women in receipt of outdoor relief, whilst 
during the same period the number of outdoor female paupers who are not able-bodied 
has increased. Amongst the general population the proportion of widows to women 
aged twenty years and upwards, has fallen from 137 per 1,000 in 1881 to 126 per 1,000 
in 1901, and this would partly explain the decrease in the number of able-bodied widows 
relieved.! It would not appear that the guardians are refusing relief more frequently 
than heretofore in cases where the number of children is small, for the average number 
of children to each widow has hardly changed during this period. : 

' 89, An examination of the ages of able-bodied widows shows that as their children 
become self-supporting and able to contribute towards the support of their mothers the 
widows cease to be chargeable. The ages of able-bodied widows in receipt of out- 











relief on 31s 1906 were as follows :2— 

Able-bodied 
widows in 
receipt of 
out-relief. 

20 years and under 25 years - - 287 
25 9 bb) ” 35 ” Re * a8 
35 ” ” ” 45 ” s e 16,242 
45 ” ” ” 55 9 Cd = 9,412 
5D° Joe. £.., poupwards” ~ 7 - LA 12 
35,026 

THe AGED. 


90. The regular statistics of pauperism do not distinguish the aged from other classes 
of adults, and such statistical information as is available is contained. in various special 
Returns, the Decennial Censuses of 1891 and 1901, and the Pauper Census of March 31st, 
1906.° These Returns have not been compiled upon a uniform basis, and even as regards 
age some of the Returns draw the line between the “aged” and other adults at sixty 
years, and others at sixty-five years. Comparisons are, therefore, difficult. 


* From 1884 to 1901 the heading was ‘Children dependent on widows.” : 
1 General Report on Census of 1901 [Cd. 2174], p. 68. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part IT., Table 1. 
8 H.C. 36, 1890 ; H.C. 265, 1892 ; H.C. 113, 1904 ; Census 1891, C. 7058, p. lxiii. ; Census 1901 [Cd. 1523], p. 184 ; 
Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1899-1900 [Cd. 292], p. lv. and 1900-1 [Cd. 746], p. lvi. 
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91. The statistics of old-age pauperism have a special bearing upon the question Old-Age 
The benefits of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908! are confined Pensions Act and 


of Old-Age Pensions. 


to those persons over seventy years of age who have not received since January Ist, 1908, P@UPersm. 
any “ poor relief,” though medical relief and the maintenance of dependants in asylums, 
infirmaries, or hospitals, are not regarded as “ poor relief’ for the purposes of the Act. 
The statistics have, thus, a double interest. 


92, According to the Pauper Census the number of persons over sixty (omitting Persons over 
lunatics in asylums, etc., and vagrants) in receipt of relief on March 31st, 1906, was Sixty years of 


379,902, or 46°5 per cent. of the total number of persons relieved.” 


made up as follows :— 


This number was 28¢ telieved on 


March 31st, 1906. 


AGES OF PAUPERS OVER 60 (INDOOR AND OvuTpDooR), MArcH 31st, 1906. 





























Males. Females. Total. 
Percentage Percentage 
Jelictea dey Proportion to estimated Proportion to estimat- 
Ages. ade wonnlal oe ieved female relieved Ni HSe ed popula- 
Number. Hon meats in Institu- ‘| population | in Insti- ‘| tion of 
Bean 1008 tions. of same | tutions. same ages 
Bt Bran : ages in 1906.) in 1906. 
per cent. per cent. 
60 years and under 65 years} 25,654 5°81 66°6 6°92 21°7 61,466 6°41 
Cee. er b. 83,703 | L145 56'6 15°03 174 | 88,962] 13°43 
70, MOP RUGS OF Asp ere [O76 7 429 22°51 160 | 94,163} 20°40 
FOOTY FF BRO O30, 354 1 26°39 37°8 28°54 178 | 76,840) 27-21 
SUR a, ent TB 7aal |) o7'57 36°2 28°87 21°7 40,391 | 28°35 
85 ,,  » Upwards -| 6,525| 34:39 40°7 35°85 ‘989 | 18,080] 35°31 
Total, pauper adults 60 an 
upwards - -  - | 147,545 13°02 48°3 16°30 188  |379,902 14°85 


























93. The increasing proportion of persons relieved as age advances, the excess of the 
proportions for women over those for men, and the preference shown for the outdoor 
method of relief in the case of women have already been mentioned. In the total the 
excess of aged women relieved amounts to 85,000. | 


94. The method of relief adopted for the aged is shown by the following figures for Persons over 
March 31st, 19063:— sixty in receipt of - 





























= indoor and 
outdoor relief 
Paupers 60 years of age and upwards. 
Men. Women. Total. 
In receipt of 
Indoor relief - aaaaiie 71,263 43,701 114,964 
Outdoor relief - - - 76,282 188,656 264,938 
Total - - - 147,545 232,357 379,902 





95. Comparing old-age pauperism with the aged population we have also shown Aged pauperism 
that between 1892 and 1900 the number of paupers over sixty-five increased at much compared with 
the same rate as the aged population, but that since 1900 the increase in the numbers aged population. 
over sixty-five has probably been more rapid than the increase in the aged population. 

Taking indoor paupers alone the number of aged paupers in proportion to aged population 
has greatly increased since 1891. It would thus appear that indoor relief is now adopted 
more frequently for the treatment of the aged. 


96. On the other hand the number of persons over sixty-five receiving outdoor relief 
has increased, between 1892 and 1906, in a Slightly smaller proportion than the 





18 Hdw. VII.,c. 40. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part II., par. 47. 3 Statistical Appendix, Part IL., 


Tables C, and D. 
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aged population. The increase between 1891 and 1906 in the estimated population at 
those ages was 12°8 per cent. In the number of outdoor paupers over sixty-five the 
increase between 1892 and 1906 was 11°4 per cent. whilst the increase in the number of 
indoor poor over sixty-five between 1892 and 1906 amounted to 42°2 per cent. The 
actual numbers and rates to population are as follows :— 














1892. 1900. 1906. 
Number of Adults in receipt of out- 
door relief :— 
16 to 64 years” - - 125,756 137,1ibaee 153,527 
65 years and upwards - - 205,045 212,913 228,346 
Ratio to estimated population per 
cent. 
16 to 64 years - - - 0-7 0-7 0-7 
65 years and upwards - - 14:9 14°3 14:3 





es 


— . 97. It would seem, therefore, that although the financial effect of Mr. Chaplin’s 
circular of 1900 may have been to increase the expenditure upon out-relief there has 
been no increase in the proportion of the aged population on the out-relief lists. 


98. As in the case of the ratios of the total number of paupers to population, the 
Unions with the Tatios of aged paupers to aged population vary considerably. In the counties, the rates. 
highest rates of Varied on 31st March, 1906 from 86°9 per 1,000 in Westmorland to 209°2 per 1,000 in 
aged pauperism. Monmouth, and in the unions from 37°8 per 1,000 in the Fylde Union (Lancashire) to 
561°5 per 1,000 in the Strand Union (London).1 The rates were high in many of the 
central unions of London. Ofthe six unions with the highest rates of aged pauperism 

five were in London :— 


Per 1,000. 
Strand - - - - - - - - - - - 561°5 
Holborn - - 4 - : ° - - - - - 439°2 
City of London - - - ~ ra eet - - - 401°3 
icOplanis 2 - . - - - - - - - - 372°7 
Bermondsey - - - - - - - - . - 347°2 
Liverpool - - - - - - - ; - - = 840°] 
Aged pauperism 99. In the following Table we give the proportion of aged persons over sixty to the. 
in ur ee and —_ total population for urban and rural groups of unions, and the proportion of such persons 
TUral UNIONS. , 


in receipt of poor relief? :— 








Male and female paupers over 60 on 
Persons over 60 per 1,000 of [31st March, 1906, per 1,000 of male 


(ernipe OL Unik population (1901) of both sexes. jand female population at same ages. 








in 1901, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
Unions of London - = Z 27-9 39-0 66:9 186°3 187°8 187-1 
Extra-Metropolitan Unions :— . Lees 
1. Unions wholly urban -~— - 27:1 35:9 63-0 1376 1643. | 1528 
2. Unions partly urban and 
partly rural of which the 
following proportions of the 
population are comprised 
in boroughs and urban 
districts :— 
(a) 75% and upwards” - 28°3 360 64:3 124-2 157°4 142°8 
(6) 50% and under 75% | 37:1 44:5 81:6 126°1 166°7 1483 
(c) 25% and under 50% 45:8 52°8 98-6 136-4 | 1925 166-4 
(d) Under 25% = - © =} 50-2 56°8 107-0 135°6 202'8 1713 
3. Unions wholly rural» - 50-2 54:6 104:8 131-7 187-7 160-9 





England and Wales __ - - - 32°9 41-1 74:0 1377 173°8 157-7 











1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Tables 11 and 14. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 13. 
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100. This Table shows that the proportion of aged persons is much higher in the rural 
areas than in the urban areas, and it also shows that the rate of pauperism is higher amongst 
the aged population in rural areas than amongst the aged population in extra- Metropolitan 
urban areas. In London the rate of aged pauperism amongst males is considerably 
higher than in any other group, and amongst females it is much higher than in other 
urban areas. The movement outwards of the residential population no doubt tends 
to produce this result, but the increase which has occurred in the numbers relieved in 
London shows that the higher rates of pauperism there cannot be wholly attributed to 
this movement. 

101. The number of persons in England and Wales over seventy years of age in 1901 
was :—! 

















sabi hell Men. Women. Total. 

2252 
70 and under 75 - - - - - 195,465 250,868 446, 333 
2 OA am 80. - - - - 113,096 151,384 264,480 
Sie havelloreSbybrisls Be 52,137 76,631 128,768 
85 ,, upwards - - - - LOT 30,528 48,499 
Total - - - 378,669 509,411 888,080 








102. The number of paupers at these ages is given in the Table in paragraph 92, 
but those figures only relate to the day count, and a much larger number of persons 
over seventy years of age would have received such poor relief in 1908 as would 
disqualify them for the receipt of old-age pensions under the Act. After the introduc- 
tion of the measure into the House of Commons persons over seventy who had not so 
far during the year 1908 received relief would, no doubt, make every effort, and would 
be assisted by others, to avoid applying for relief, in order that they might not incur 
disqualification for the pension on January Ist, 1909. 

CHILDREN. 


103. The up-bringing of Poor Law children probably affords more opportunity for 
the exercise of preventive influences than any other branch of Poor Law work. The question 
is no less important from the statistical point of view, for children under sixteen years 
of age form nearly one-third of the total number of persons in receipt of relief. On 
January Ist, 1908, relief was given to 234,792 children (omitting insane and casuals), a 
number which represents 20°6 per 1,000 of the estimated child population of the same 
ages. During the year 1906-7 the number of children relieved was 564,314 (omitting 
lunatics in asylums, etc., and casuals), or 2°49 times more than the mean number for 
the day counts of that year. 


104. Classified by age the children are grouped as follows? :— 


























Poor Law CHILDREN oN 31sT Marcu, 1996 (omrrTinc LuNatics IN ASYLUMS, ETC., AND CASUALS). 
Total 
Indoor. Outdoor. Total. (Quinquennial 
age groups). 
Per 1,000 0 Per1,000 0 Per1,000 o Per1,000 of 
reves estimated estimated estimated estimated 
ge Groups. population population population population 
a Number.| of same |Number.| of same [Number.| of same |Number.) of same. 
ages in ages in ages in ages in 
middle of middle of middle of middle of 
1906 1906. 1906. 1906. 
Underlyear - - - - 2,799 3°4 4,616 5°6 7,415 91 
1 year and under 3 years - | 3,712 2°5 14,827 9°9 18,539 12°4 jens 13°6 
yearn 5, =, | Meoa3 33 “| 20,900)". (141 | 25,813 17°4 
DE ese 55 perlO 55 - | 19,990 We 69,278 19:7 89,268 25'3 89,268 25"3. 
RS RGR San Mia - | 15,706 77 | 46,473 | 22°38 | 62,179]  30°5 
Less Pe 55 A RLY Bes los - 5,332 79 12,894 19°1 18,226 27°0 90,586 26°7 
aeeetsas ss pe LOLS ss - 3,903 Bis 6,278 9°2 10,181 14:9 
(15 and} (15 and 
under20)| under 20) 
15, ” ey er = 2,636 3°9 3,46 5°1 6,100 9°0 12,485 37 
Botales Seen ee 5:2 1178,730 15°7 237,721 20'9 | ou Ee 














1Summary Tables, Census 1901 [Cd. 1523], p. 109. 
D, and par. 47. 
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105. The decreaye from 90,586 at ages ten to fifteen to 12,485 at ages fifteen to twenty 
is due, of course, to the boys and girls being sent to work and becoming self-supporting, 
but in the more detailed figures in the other columns it is shown that the decline due to 
this cause commenced at an earlier age than fifteen. Up to ages between ten and thirteen 
the proportion to population increases continuously, but thereafter diminishes. It is 
clear, therefore, that many pauper children commence their industrial careers at thirteen 
years of age, if not earlier. A closer examination of the rates for indoor and outdoor 
pauper children respectively shows, however, that whilst the rate for outdoor pauper 
children commences to diminish at thirteen, the indoor rate does not decline until the 
age of fourteen years has been reached. At thirteen years of age, indeed, the indoor rate 
shows an increase over that for ages ten to thirteen. Itis not amongst the indoor children, 
therefore, that work commences at such early ages. 


106. The increasing proportion of pauper children to population at ages up to the 
group ten to thirteen may probably be due to the fact that as children grow older, there 
is a greater risk of their losing one or both of their parents. Upwards of 60 per cent. 
ot the pauper children are orphans or are dependent on widows, and it will easily be seen 
how great an influence this factor must have upon the number of children relieved at 
different ages. 


107. In regard to the provision of special institutions, children have received more 
attention than any other class, and of the indoor children few are now left in the work- 
houses. Out of the 237,721 Poor Law children tabulated above only 18,558 were 
maintained in workhouses, and out of that number upwards of 4,000 were in wards for 
the sick. In the ordinary wards of the workhouses there were, thus, only 14,439 children, 
and of these 3,367 were infants under three years of age”. . 


108. The advance which has been made in this respect during the last few years 
will be seen in the statement that, whilst on January Ist, 1899, workhouses and infirmaries 
housed 48°7 per cent. of the indoor children, on January Ist, 1908, the corresponding 
percentage had been reduced to 36°0. On January Ist, 1904, workhouse wards other 
than the infirm wards contained 27°5 per cent. of the indoor children, whilst on January 
1st, 1908, the percentage was only 24:1. There appears to be a growing inclination to 
send children to certified and other institutions, not under the control of the Poor Law 
authorities, the number maintained in such institutions having risen from 7,274 on 
January Ist, 1899, to 9,369 on January Ist, 1908.8 The total number of paupers main- 
tained in non-Poor Law institutions has risen from 4,877 on January Ist, 1886, to 11,509 
on January Ist, 1908, and, as will be seen, the greater proportion of persons maintained 
in such institutions are children.* | 


109. There has been a considerable reduction in the number of children in receipt 
of Poor Law relief since the year 1871. In that year the number approached, 400,000. 
It is now, as we have shown, less than 250,000. The reduction has taken place wholly 
in the outdoor section, and, as nearly three-fourths of the Poor Law children receive this © 
form of relief the small increase in the numbers relieved indoors has no appreciable effect 
on the total. Arranged in the usual cycles the statistics are as follows > :— 

















Cycles. Indoor. Outdoor, » Total. 
1871-2 to 1879-80 - ~ - 47,814 220,765 268,579 
1880-1 to 1887-8 - - ~ : 54,863 205,330 260,193 
1888-9 to 1895-6 ~ ee ie 51,002 184,439 235,441 
1896-7 t0 1905-6 - - . - 52,661 166,475 219,136 





_ 110. Comparing the first and last cycles it was shown in paragraph 24 that the 
child population had increased by 21°3 per cent., whilst child pauperism had decreased by 
18°4 per cent. ; + 
Cn anes i Ae SRM DUIOe, Wien nnrens ONE oy WO Ph. 

1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 1. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part II., par. 135, 3 Statistical 


Appendix, Part I., Table XVII. 4 Statistical Appendix, Part I., Table XII. 5 Statistical Appendix, 
Part I, par 42, 
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111. Children, other than orphans and deserted children, have been classified in Classification 
the regular Returns according to the physical condition of their parents, and since 1894, of children 

also according to the condition of their parents as to marriage. The first classification 7Heved and 
is as follows: —+ . aus: Fe 
n 


certain classes, 





January Ist, 1908. Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 


Children relieved with parents : 





i. Children of able-bodied widows relieved - 92,344 
ii. Other children relieved with one or both reed 
parents being able-bodied- - -~— - pees 50,656 186,021 

iii. Children of not able-bodied parents relieved 19,688 
Orphans or children relieved without parents = - 36,573 9,678 46,251 
62,426 172,366 234,792 


112. And the 188,541 children with parents, are re-classified under the following 
heads :—? ' 


Number. 

‘ Children of married couples relieved _— - - - - - - - - 651,985 
», ,  Widowers relieved - ~ — - - - - - - - - - 2,966 ; 

Hae paviuowsi relieved =r ji- 1) p-08 re Re reper 100,986. 

» married men relieved without wives’ - - - - - - 5,095 

& deserted and other married women relieved without husbands - - 20,774 

i (illegitimate) relieved with mothers - > ed ° - - 6,735 

. 188,541 


113. It may be noted that the children of widows form the largest group, and we 
have already shown that since 1884 a considerable decrease has occurred in this class. 
Children of other able-bodied parents in receipt of out-relief number upwards of 50,000 
and have in recent years increased considerably. Orphans and children relieved without 
parents are chiefly in receipt of indoor relief, and this class accounts for the whole of the 
increase in the number of indoor children in the cycle of 1897-1906 as compared with 
that of 1889-96. The number of illegitimate children, whose mothers are in receipt. 
of relief, has fallen from 8,569 on January Ist, 1884, to 6,735 on January Ist, 1908.3 

114, Child pauperism varies between district and district in much the same way Rates of child 
as total pauperism. For instance, whilst the rates for all classes varied from 8°5 to pauperism in 
73°1 per 1,000 on March 31st, 1906, those for children under 16 varied from 4'7 per 1,000 various districts. 
in Lutterworth (Leicestershire) to 48° 4 per 1,000 in Alston-with-Garrigill in Cumberland. 

The rural unions have a higher proportion of children amongst their population, but 
the rate of child pauperism to child population does not greatly vary between the different 
groups. London, however, has the lowest proportion of child population, and the highest 
ratio of child pauperism to child population. Moreover, whilst the decrease since 1871-2 
in the number of outdoor children in London has been largely discounted by an increase 
in the number of indoor children, outside London the number of children in receipt of 
both forms of relief has diminished. Since 1891-2, there have been large reductions 
in the number of children in receipt of relief in rural unions, whilst in London and the 
groups of urban unions, the reductions have been much smaller or there have been 


considerable increases. 


115. The question of child pauperism differs from that of adult pauperism in that Conclusions ~~’ 
no degree of responsibility for their condition of dependence attaches to the children, regarding child” 
Except in regard to orphans, both causes and treatment must be considered from the P*UPersm. 
point of view taken up in regard to the parents. The reduction in child pauperism, in 


—. 














1 Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, January Ist, 1908 (H.C. 130), p.. xiv. 2 Half-yearly 
Statement of Pauperism, January 1st, 1908 (H.C. 130), p. vil. Statistical Appendix, Pari I., Table XVIIL. 
4 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Tables 12 and 14. ; ; 
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so far as it represents greater independence of the parents, is therefore a matter for 
congratulation, but it should be borne in mind that the reduction has been chiefly in 
the number of widows’ children, whilst the number of children of other able-bodied parents 
receiving out-relief has increased, and that the reduction during the last fifteen years 
has been effected principally in the rural unions. 


Tur ABLE-BODIED. 


116. We refer in the Statistical Appendix to the uncertainty of the statistics 
regarding able-bodied pauperism.! The term is applied not only to the persons who are 
ordinarily able-bodied in health but also to those who are ordinarily able-bodied but 
temporarily disabled, and it is only in comparatively recent years, 7.e., since 1891-2, 
that these two classes have been distinguished. Taking the two together we find that 
there are about 110,000 able-bodied persons, 2.e., about one-fifth of the adult paupers 
are so classified. The proportion has diminished considerably since 1871-2, but the 
diminution has been wholly in the outdoor section, the proportion of indoor paupers 
classified as able-bodied having risen from 21°7 per cent. in 1871-9 to 25°6 per cent. 
in 1896-1905.* Moreover, the proportion of the able-bodied to the total number of 
adults has risen in the case of men, whilst it has diminished in the case of women. The 
increase In the number of indoor able-bodied has, at all events since 1891, been chiefly 
in the numbers who are sick, but during the last ten years there has also been an appre- 
ciable addition to ths number of healthy able-bodied men in receipt of relief. The figures 
forthe latter class are as follows’ :— 





aw! 


Mean number of ordinarily able-bodied in health. 




















Years. Males. 
Females 
(indoor only). 
Indoor. Outdoor. | 
1891-2 (first year available—a good year) - 5,070 4,201 7,094 
1895-6 (a bad year) - - - 8,158 4,769 8,869 
1900-1 (a good year) - -~— - : 5,399 3,009 7,475 
1905-6 (a bad year) 9,884 7,147 8,563 
1906-7 | latest vious 9,047 5,464 8,086 
1907-8 j available - - - - =) | 9,164 5,660 8,248 








117. Healthy able-bodied men in receipt of outdoor relief are classified under different 
heads, and it appears that the greater number are “ relieved on account of the sickness, 
accident, or infirmity of some member of the family, or on account of a funeral.” The 
number fluctuates with the cycles of trade, but does not vary greatly. On the other 
hand the number “ relieved on account of want of work or other causes” has varied since 
1884 between the minimum of 297 reached on January Ist, 1900, and the maximum of 
7,872 on January 1st, 1905. The numbers on January Ist, 1908, were :— 


ad 


Relieved on account of :— 


Sudden and urgent necessity - - - ~ af metligs - 482 
Sickness, etc., cffamily —- - - 2 : - - - 3,952 
Want of work or other causes (except man’s own sickness) - - 2,732 


118. In the following Table the ages of the able-bodied are given, and it will be seen 
that a large proportion are young persons and persons in the prime of life who might 
be expected to make independent provision for themselves and their families 4 :— 





SSS 





1 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 45. 3 Statistical 


i 2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 53. 
Appendix, Part I., par. 57. 


4 Statistical Appendix, Part IL, Table 1. 
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ORDINARILY ABLE-BODIED IN HEALTH ON 3l1sT Marcu, 1906. 





Indoor. Outdoor. 


























i Age Groups. Single women GE: ander: 

Men. Women. Men.* Pratik aa (healthy and 
sick). OR 
16 and under 20 _- 525 729 70 500 40 
ide rec0 2 351 790 261 436 1,133 
1 SS i eae 1,097 2,270 2,198 546 13,008 
OR SESS ae ee 2,153 2,465 2,914 537 23,351 
OE Mane cal ee 3,499 1,894 1,780 437 12,697 
ie hee 6st 2,319 903 743 | 249 2,719 
ee 105 28 126 oT | 325 
ee ae 11 4 ll 7 72 
85 ,, upwards - - - - - - 5 
Total - - 10,060 9,083 8,103 2,739 53,350 








119. An important change in regard to the relief of the able-bodied is concealed by Changes in 
the total figures. If an examination be made in urban and rural unions separately it number of 
is found that whilst the numbers have diminished in rural unions they have increased ble-bodied men 


in urban unions. This important change is brought out in the following Table! :— See aha 
and rural unions. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT. IN NUMBER OF ABLE-BODIED MEN IN HEALTH. 














Indoor. Outdoor. 
Groups of Unions. Between Between Between Between 
1891-2 and | 1895-6 and | 1891-2 and | 1895-6 and 
1900-1. 1905-6. 1900-1. 1905-6. 
Unions in London” - - - - - : + 0-7 + 66 +137°9 
Extra-Metropolitan Unions :— 
1. Unions wholly Urban - - - -|{ +128 ~ BS +133:8 
2. Unions partly Urban and partly Rural of 
which the following proportions of the 
population are comprised in Boroughs 
and Urban Districts :— 
(a) 75 per cent. and upwards -~— - +340 — 32°6 + 56°3 
(b) 50 per cent. and under 75 per cent. — 35 —48°9 — 185 
(c) 25 per cent. and under 50 per cent. — 64 — 45:0 — 39°3 
(d) Under 25 percent. - -— - — 26:1 —44:2 | — 84-4 
3. Unions wholly Rural - - . - — 30:0 — 41:0 — 37-7 
_ England and Wales - - . dea i - + 65 — 28°4 + 49-9 

















120. The consideration of these statistics leads to the conclusion that it is in regard Conelusions 
to the able-bodied that least progress has been made. Indeed it would appear that there regarding 
has recently been a considerable retrogression in this branch of the Poor Law. Hither able-bodied 
the urban population is becoming less fitted for maintaining their independence, or the Pupetism. 
facility with which relief may be obtained and the immunity from labour which it confers 
are enticing a larger number of persons to avail themselves of Poor Law reliet. 








* Excluding men relieved on account of their own sickness, accident, or infirmity. 


+ Wives of men receiving out-relief are classified as able-bodied if their husbands are able-bodied, but 
not otherwise. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 96., eee 
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121. The regular statistics of pauperism give no comprehensive account of the number 
of paupers who are sick. They have, since 1891, distinguished the able-bodied indoor 
paupers-who are sick from those in health, and a similar distinction has been made since 
1884 as regards able-bodied men in receipt of outdoor relief. The numbers in receipt 
of outdoor medical relief only have been shown since 1893. 


122. The increase in the number of the able-bodied sick relieved indoors is shown 
in the following Table :—! 




















Mean number of ordinarily able-bodied who are sick. 
Years. 

he Females 

Indoor. Outdoor. Cnt a 
1891-2 (first year available, a good year) —- - 7,304 8,748 6,923 
1895-6 (a bad year) - - - - - - 10,281 8,831 8,370 
1900-1 (a good year) - - - - - - 11,449 6,950 9,257 

1905-6 (a bad year) - - - - - - 15,913 8,901 12, 18% | 

1906-7} atest years . ptt ea Rene 15,913 9,028 12,338 
1907-8} available) | - 7 S A - - 16,061 8,569 12,661 








123. The increase has been fairly general in both urban and rural areas, but. still it 
has been highest in some of the urban groups of unions. The development of separate 
Poor Law infirmaries has, probably, rendered the receipt of indoor medical treatment 
less distasteful, and many who would not previously have accepted such treatment now 
take advantage of the new institutions. The numbers under treatment in infirmaries 
and infirm wards of workhouses has risen from 78,319 on January Ist, 1904, to 91,738 on 
January 1st, 1908.3 There has been nothing like the same expansion in the number of 
able-bodied in receipt of outdoor medical relief, or in the number of outdoor paupers 
of all classes in receipt of medical relief only. 


124, Realising the incompleteness of this information, we obtained a return from 
128 unions giving statistics of the persons under medical treatment at noon on April 
13th, 1907. From this return we find that nearly one-third of the persons in receipt 
of relief are under medical treatment, and that this proportion rises to nearly one-half 
in the case of the indoor poor, and falls to one-fifth in the case of the outdoor poor. For 
men under fifty years of age the proportion reaches three-fifths, and for men of these 
ages relieved indoors it rises to two-thirds. The proportion of women under medical 
treatment is smaller than that of men, especially in the case of out-relief.4 


. 125. The five most important groups of the specified diseases amongst the persons 
relieved, and the proportions under medical treatment for each of them, are® :— 


(1) Bronchitis and pneumonia, 44-0 per 1,000 of the total number of persons. 
relieved. fie 


(2) Rheumatism and gout, 19:9 per 1,000 of the total number of persons 
relieved, 


(3) Pulmonary tuberculosis, 15:8 per 1,000 of the total number of persons. 
relieved, ; 


(4) Heart disease, 13-9 per 1,000 of the total number of persons relieved. 


(5) Ulcerated legs, 12-1 per 1,000 of the total number of persons relieved, 
7 








1 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 57. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 96. 3 Statistical 
Appendix, Part I., Table XII. 4 Statistical Appendix, Paxt III., pars.5 and 7. . 5 Statistical Appendix, 
Part III., Table ITI, 
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126. Over three-fourths of the poor under medical treatment in London are relieved 
in Poor Law institutions, whilst less than one-half are so relieved outside London. 


127. In the following table we give the proportions under medical treatment for London Proportion of 


and the extra-Metropolitan unions respectively }:— paupers _ 
receiving indoor 


and outdoor 




































Proportion under medical treatment per 1,000 Indoor and Outdoor nae 
Paupers (taken together) at each age group. reatment. 
Men. 
— Children 
under 

~ |'16 years 50 years of} Under |50 years of Tote, 

of age. age and | 50 years | age and 

upwards. of age. | upwards. 
I 1740 292°9 
London (31 unions) —- 0. 54-0 85-0 
i i 228-0 377°9 
I 41:7 126°8 
“Extra-Metropolitan 0 58:8 1314 

unions (97 unions) 

L 1005 258°2 








128. Notwithstanding the large number of medical charities in London, the London Excess of London 
proportions for indoor and outdoor paupers taken together are higher than the provincial proportions under 
proportions in every group, and it will be seen that the excess is wholly due to the larger ™*dical 
numbers under treatment in institutions. In the case of children and of men and women “°*t™ent. 
under fifty the excess of the London proportion over the provincial proportion is very 
considerable.” ) 


Excess (+) or deficit (—) of London proportions under 
medical treatment over provincial proportions. 





Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 
Children - - - . - - - + 132:3 - 48 + 127°5 
Memoree Oe te + 289°5 —' 123-2 + 166°3 
Men 50 and upwards ay Mk - . + 1350 = 71:0 + 64:0 
‘Women under 50 - - - - - + 237°5 — 345 + 203-0 
Women 50 andupwards - - -~ - + 1440 — 52:0 +. 92:0 


129. These figures show to what an abnormal extent the young and those of middle 
age avail themselves of the London Poor Law infirmaries, for the difference between 
the London and provincial proportions can hardly be attributed solely to a difference 

in the sickness rates. The excess is not nearly so great in the case of men and women 
over fifty. Moreover, the “ uncorrected’ death rate for London in 1907 (viz., 14:7 
per 1,000) was lower than that for the whole of England and Wales, viz., 15°0 per 1,000.3 


130. In this connection we may also refer to the occupation statistics of persons Advantage taken 
relieved, from which it would appear that, comparing the healthy able-bodied men re- of Poor Law 
lieved indoors with the able-bodied men who are sick, those engaged in the more highly- medical 
paid and more regular employments take advantage of the Poor Law medical service wet ligne 


paid and regular 
workers, 





1 Statistical Appendix, Part III., par., 14. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part III., par. 15. 3 Annual 
Report of the Registrar General, 1907 [Cd. 4464], page xxxvii. v4 
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to a greater proportionate extent than persons in other industries. The proportion of 
sick to healthy able-bodied indoor paupers was, in the total for Hngland and Wales, 1°75. 


131. In the following groups of occupations the proportion was in excess of the 
general average!:— 








Ordinarily Able-bodied males relieved who 
were returned under the occupations given 


Groups of Occupations. ine 


Proportion of Sick 


Total Number. to Healthy. 











Defence of the country’ - - - - - - - 75 4:8 
General or Local Government of the country - - : 37 3°6 
In and about and dealing in the products of mines and quarries 700 3°3 
Precious metals, jewels, watches, instruments and games - 158 3:2 
Gas, water, and electricity supply  - - - - - 69 2°8 
Fishing - . - - - - - - - da 84 2°7 
Professional occupations and their subordinate services - 226 2°6 
Metals, machines, implements and conveyances - - - 2,070 2°5 
Brick, cement, pottery and glass - - - - - 241 2°4 
Paper, prints, books and stationery - - - - - 348 2°3 
Chemicals, oil, grease, soap, resin - - - - - 119 2:1 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages -  __- - - 4,041 2:0 





CASUAL PAUPERS. 


132. No precise statistics of the number of casual paupers at any given moment 


can be obtained, for the simple reasons that they are never all in receipt of relief at the 


same time, and that their peregrinations frustrate any attempt to spread the enumeration 
Over a period. 


133. The Vagrancy Committee considered the question, and after referring to the 
various estimates which had been put forward of the total number of vagrants, concluded 
as follows? :— 


“The only conclusion from the figures at which we arrive is that the number of persons with 
no settled home and no visible means of subsistence probably reaches, at times of trade depression, 
as high a total as 70,000 or 80,000, while in times of industrial activity (as in 1900) it might not 





exceed 30,000 or 40,000. Between these limits the number varies, affected by the conditions of 


trade, weather, and economic causes. In our Inquiry, we are more concerned with the habitual 


vagrant, that is, the class whom trade conditions do not affect. Of this class there is always an | 


irreducible minimum, though successive depressions of trade may increasingly swell the numbers. 


eo 


No definite figures as to this permanent class can be obtained, but we are inclined to think that — 


the total number would not exceed 20,000 to 30,000.” 


134. The numbers obtained from our Census of Paupers are those of casuals relieved 
at midnight between March 31st and April 1st, 1906, that is to say, they are the numbers 
relieved at a given moment. The number of people who are habitually tramping from 
place to place will be much larger than this, for they will not all be in receipt of relief at 
the sametime. The statistics obtained by the Local Government Board have shown the 


number relieved at anytime during the day of the half-yearly counts, though the number 
The total number relieved | 


relieved on one night only has been added in recent years. 
during the course of the day includes twice over those casuals who slept in different casual 
wards on the two nights forming part of the day of the count, and it appears that, taking 


the half-yearly counts between July Ist, 1898, and January 1st, 1908, inclusive—a period © 


of ten years—the number has exceeded the number relieved on one night only by a mean 
percentage of 74°9 for the winter counts, and of 71°0 for the summer counts. It is obvious 
that no count of the number of casuals during a period of time embracing more than one 





1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Table 16. 2 Report of Vagrancy Committee [Cd. 2852] p. 22. 
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night can claim to avoid duplicate reckonings, and though an accurate count of the casuals 
relieved at a given moment may be obtained it is much smaller in relation to the total 
number of casuals than in the case of other classes of paupers.! 


135. The number of casual paupers at the date of the Census was 10,927, all but 110 Casual paupers 
of whom were relieved in the workhouse, casual wards, or infirmaries. Their ages were on March 31st, 
1906. 


as follows :2— 





Children under sixteen years of age - - - - - 2 - . - 945 

; Adults, sixteen years and under sixty years - - - - - - - 8,645 
. | Adults, sixty years and upwards a/ iT Ge - - ALES 2 a FEL 4s - 2,037 
Total - - 7 - - - - - 10,927 


136. The particulars obtained did not include the sex of casuals, but according to Sex and age of 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy the sex and age of the vagrants casuals on 


























relieved on January Ist, 1905, were :—? sent! Ist, 
Men. Women. Children. 

Under 16 years of age - - - - — 188 

16 years and under 35 - hea ae 2,156 132 - 

on 6,143 660 is 

63... », upwards - - - 394 95 ass 
8,693 887 188 














The number of women and children amongst the vagrant population is thus com- 
paratively small. 


137. It may be observed that the number of casuals appears to fluctuate to some Changes in 
extent with the cycles of trade, for the lowest numbers on the night of January Ist were number of 
in the years 1891 and 1900. Since the year 1900 there has been a considerable increase casuals relieved 
and the number on January Ist, 1908, was the highest on record, viz., 10,436. The numbers S™¢e 1872. 
shown by the day count, in which many will be counted twice over, have risen from 3,378 
on January Ist, 1872, to 17,083 on January Ist, 1908. 


138. During the last ten years the number of casuals relieved on the day and night 
respectively of January Ist was *:— 








Casual Paupers Relieved. 














Year. 
At any time during the On the night of 
Ist January. Ist January. 

1899 13,366 7,499 
1900 9,841 5,579 
1901 11,658 6,795 
1902 13,178 7,840 
1903 14,475 8,266 
1904 15,634 8,519 
1905 17,524 9,768 
1906 16,823 9,708 
1907 14,957 8,346 
1908, - 17,083 10,436 








1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., pa. 87. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part IL., par. 85. 3 Report of 
Vagrancy Committee (Cd. 2852], p. 18. 4 Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, January Ist, 1908 (H.C. 


130), p. xv 
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INEFFECTIVENESS OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION IN REDUCING PAUPERISM. ” 


139. The position which we have thus shown to exist becomes still less satisfactory 
when we consider the vast sums which are, and have been, spent in connection with educa- 
tion and the public health. In the early part of the nineteenth century the system of 
elementary education was in its infancy and sanitary legislation was practically unknown. 
Now we have free education in the elementary subjects for every child in the Kingdom, 
and large sums are spent annually from public funds in secondary and technical instruc- 
tion. No boy or girl physically and mentally capable of learning may now go out into 
the world without, at any rate, a fair educational knowledge, and with the increasing 
facilities for obtaining all forms of instruction it might reasonably be expected that the 
people would more readily command employment and higher remuneration. In the 
year 1871, the expenditure upon elementary education was slightly in excess of two millions, 
of which some £550,000 was met by school fees.!. In 1905-6, the latest year for which the 
particulars are available, the expenditure had risen to about twenty millions, whilst ap- 
proximately another three millions were expended upon various forms of higher educa- 
tion. A generation has elapsed since elementary education became universal, and the 
benefits to be derived from the system should now be accruing to the nation. Persons 
now above fifty years of age have not, it is true, participated in the advantages conferred 
in-1870, but of persons below that age we have shown that there is no diminution in the 
number coming upon the Poor Laws. 


MovEMENT IN WAGES. 


140. Whether wages have increased upon the whole is a question to which no definite 
answer can be given, for there is a great paucity of statistical information for earlier years, 
and we are still without any reliable data of the average earnings in many trades, especially 
those of an unskilled or casual nature. The Board of Trade is, we understand, engaged 
upon an inquiry into wages, the results of which will be invaluable in the consideration 
of this question, though we shall still be without reliable comparisons for former years. 
That Department has, however, constructed index numbers of wages in certain trades 
for the years since 1874, and the comparison may be carried back to 1860 by the aid of 
estimates made by Mr, A. L. Bowley.® | 


141, The trades covered by these index numbers are the building trades, coal-mining, 
engineering, textile and agricultural industries. In these trades the general level of 
wages has risen from about 67 in 1860 to 102 in 1907, if the level of the year 1900 be taken 
as 100.4 There are well-defined fluctuations corresponding with the cycles of trade, but 
except during the booming years of the early ’seventies, when Mr. Bowley estimates that 
the level rose to about 96, wages have never since 1860 been at the level of the opening 
years of the present century. In his book ‘“‘ Wages in the United Kingdom,”’ Mr. Bowley 
writes :— 

“The study of the period 1830-60 has been much neglected. In it wages in the cotton industry 
increased about 2s. on 10s., although there was a falling off until 1845-6. Building trades and 
town artisans did not improve their earnings by so large a percentage. The wages of seamen increased 
over 10 per cent. between 1840 and 1860, but the percentage of increase between 1830 and 1840 
cannot be accurately measured, except for one port, where they appear to have been stationary. 


Compositors’ wages in small towns increased rapidly, but in large towns were stationary, and the 
average increase was-10 per cent.; those of agricultural labourers increased from 10s. to 11s. 7d., 
and of miners diminished.” 

““ Between 1860 and 1891 increases weré very general and averaged about 35 per cent., but 
the increase was not uniform throughout the period, and the money wages and real wages took 
very different courses through the stormy period of the ’seventies. Between 1891 and 1898 wages 
on the whole were stationary, except that they have fluctuated in the mining industry, and that 
in the building trades their rate of increase has come up to the general average. In many cases 
it is likely that the money wages paid in some year of the inflation of the seventies was greater than 
any wage since; but owing to the very rapid fluctuation of wages and prices at that time it is not 

- easy to make any useful comparison. It is better to say that money wages in the ’nineties were 
10 per cent. above those of the eighties, and 30 per cent. above those of the ’sixties.” 


142, Taking the wage-earners as a class they have, moreover, benefited in another 
way. ‘There has been a considerable movement from the lower paid occupations to the 


1 Appendix to Report of Local Taxation Commission [Cd. 1221], p. 21. . 
2 Statistics of Public Edacation [Cd. 3886], p. 335, and Local Taxation Returns, 1905-6, Part VIII. 
(H.C. 276-——ITI.) of 1908, p. 8. 
_3 British and F oreign Trade and Industry, Cd. 1761, 1903, pp. 259 et seq 
4 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics 1906-7 [Cd. 4413], page 54. 
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higher paid industries. Thus, men engaged in agriculture in England and Wales fell 
from 138 per 1,000 males above ten years in 1881 to 95°5 per 1,000 in 1901, whilst men 
employed in the coal-mining industry rose from 41 per 1,000 to 53 per 1,000 in the same 
period, and men engaged in shipbuilding from 5:8 per 1,000 to 7°1 per 1,000.1. The point 
is put concisely by Mr. Bowley in ‘‘ National Progress in Wealth and Trade.’ He writes :— 


“Wages have risen during the last twenty years from two causes, of which the latter has been 
ignored in recent discussions: First, the weekly rates for nearly all occupations have risen ; secondly, 
there has been a very considerable flow from low-paid to better-paid trades. If there had been no 
change of employment, our records would show an increase of about 15 per cent. in average rates 
of wages when 1902 is compared with 1882 in this case there is nothing invidious in the choice of 
these two years) ; but when the transference of labour is allowed for, the increase is 30 percent. This 
result is mainly but not entirely due to the diminution of the number of agricultural labourers. In 
1886 the average weekly wage of English agricultural labourers, when all their special earnings and 

allowances through the year were included, was about 14s. 6d.; that for the great bulk of other trades 
was 24s. The purchasing power of money in the country cannot be considered to be much (if at all) 
greater than in the town; and the greater rent in towns cannot, however reckoned, be held to 
neutralise more than a fraction (say one-third, or less) of the difference. The other main factor 
in the above result is the great increase in the number of coal-miners, whose wages have increased 
very rapidly in the last fifteen years. In addition to these main causes, there has been on the whole 
a very natural and considerable flow of labour to those industries where wages were rising with 


special rapidity.” 


143. We may also refer to the Memorandum on the movements in wages prepared 

for us by the Board of Trade, in which it is concluded that, allowing for trade cycles, a 

general tendency of wages to rise is perceptible through the last thirty years, and that 

the number of persons employed in those trades in which the advance has, on the whole, 

been the greatest, has increased more rapidly than the occupied population as a whole. 
The conclusion is, however, qualified by the following passage” :— 

“Tt is mainly as regards labour in organised industries, and especially skilled workers, that: 

any exact data with regard to wages are available. While there is reason to believe that unskilled 


and even casual labour is generally remunerated at a higher rate than formerly, it is possible that 
the large mass of casual time labour is not making any substantial advance in weekly or yearly 


earnings.” 


144, If then, wages have increased, the extent of the classes who are without suffi- Higlier wages: 
cient resources wherewith to maintain their independence should have diminished, and have not reduced’ 
we should have expected to find this diminution reflected in the statistics of pauperism. oa 
aupers, 


That the pauperism statistics have not responded to this influence we have already shown. 


CHANGES IN Cost OF LIVING. 


145. But the increase in wages is not the only way in which the independence of Decrease in the 
the“working classes has been rendered more secure. The cost of living, which is just ¢o5t of living. 
as important as the workman’s wages, has undoubtedly diminished during the last thirty 
or forty years. Reference has already been made to the decrease in the cost of food and 
drink, and taking the four principal items of workman’s expenditure, viz., food, rent, 
clothing, and fuel and lighting, the Board of Trade have constructed a series of index: 
numbers based upon the prices of 1900 which show that the cost. of living has fallen from, 


121°7 in 1880 to 101°4 in 1903.8 
} 7 

146. The Board of Trade point out, however, that housing and fuel have increased 

in cost, and that these items form a larger part in the budgets of the lower paid workers 
than in those of the higher paid workers, and that the poorest classes,whose retail purchases 
are made in very small quantities, also gain least from the lower prices of other com- 


modities than housing and fuel.? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT. 


147, The working classes would thus appear to be better off both as regards their Progress of 


income and their expenditure than they were in the middle of the nineteenth century, peeudly see 
. e unions, anc 


savings banks, 





1 General Report on Census 1901 [Cd. 2174], pp. 270 et seg. 2 Vol. IX. of Evidence, Appendix No. xxi. (E). 
8 British and Foreign Trade and Industry (Second Series) [Cd. 2337], p. 33. ak 
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and it may be counted to their credit that they have taken advantage of their improved 
position to further strengthen their independence by a variety of forms of thrift. Pro- 
vident societies of all kinds have sprung up and flourished. For statistical evidence of 
this we may refer to the progress of friendly societies, trade unions, and savings banks. 
In 1905 the membership of registered friendly and benefit societies was 14,595,528, and 
their funds amounted to £52,619,392. Comparative figures are not available for years 
before 1897, but even then the membership was only 10,934,144, and their funds 
£35,736,250.1 No complete statistics of the membership of trade unions can be given 
over a long period but Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb show, in their ‘‘ History of Trade Union- 
ism ”’ that the membership of fifteen societies for which the figures are available increased 
from 24,737 in 1850 to 184,948 in 1890, and from statistics supplied to us by the Board 
of Trade it appears that the membership of 100 principal trade unions rose from 915,545 
at end of 1892 to 1,273,995 at end of 1906,? whilst their funds increased from £1,580,397 
at end of 1892 to £5,198,536 at end of 1906.2 The aggregate membership of Trade unions 
known to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade to be in existence at the end 
of each of the fifteen years from 1892 to 1906 inclusive, rose from 1,513,647 at end of 1892 
to 2,106,283 at end of 1906.4 And the number of depositors in the Post Office and 
trustee savings banks rose from 1,277,873 in 1854 to 12,094,000 at end of 1906, whilst 
the amounts due to them increased from £33,700,000 to £209,000,000.° It is clear, there- 
fore, that amongst a large and growing section of the working population of the country 
habits of thrift are more and more to be observed. But it is equally clear that there is 
another section who have not the ambition or the ability to establish out of their wages 
a fund to which they may turnin times of stress, and thus in 1896-1905 we still had half 
a million adult paupers—a larger number than in the period 1871-9. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF Pupiic HraLttH EXPENDITURE IN REDUCING PAUPERISM. 


148. The incongruity is no less remarkable when we consider the developments in 
the public health services. On more than one occasion the Central Authority has re- 
ferred to the effects of epidemics of infectious diseases upon pauperism. Thus, in the 
Report of the Poor Law Board for 1867-8 we read that :— 


“The cholera which prevailed in the summer and autumn of 1866, added still further to the 
distress thus caused, carrying off in the East of London many of the heads of families, whose wives 
and children were left almost entirely dependent upon the poor rates.” 


In its First Report (1871-2) the Local Government Board attribute the increase in poor 
relief expenditure in 1870-1 partly to the expenses consequent upon the epidemic of 
small-pox. And Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., Government Engineer, in his Report to the Poor 
Law Board in 1869, says :— 


“‘ An increasing of permanent pauperism is also the usual result of any epidemic disease, such 
P iy é és Pp > 
as fever or cholera, aggravated by defective sanitary arrangements. 


Although no reference is made in the Reports of the Central Authority to the effects upon 
pauperism of the previous outbreaks of cholera we find the General Board of Health, in 
a circular issued in 1854, referring to the outbreaks of 1831, 1849, and 1854, and pointing 


out “the permanent expense entailed on towns both by public rates and private con- 


tributions for the maintenance of widows, orphans and others pauperised by the epidemic.” 
The advance of sanitary and medical science has brought these epidemics largely under 


control, and the country has been spared the repetition of the devastating outbreaks 


which were recorded in the first half of the nineteenth century. Moreover, sanitary 
legislation and administration have effected a marked improvement in the public health 
generally. The first move in sanitary reform was prompted by the outbreak of cholera 
in 1831, but as late*as 1871 the Royal Sanitary Commission® reported that their evidence 
disclosed a very imperfect condition of local government for sanitary purposes in the extra- 


1 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics, 1906-7 [Cd. 4413], p. 179. Of the membership in 1897, 
5,826,420, and of that in 1905, 8,695,610, members belonged to Collecting and other special classes of 
Friendly Societies. The Collecting Societies “are societies purely for insuring burial money,” in the numbers 
for which “every infant member of the family whose life is insured” is counted. Brabrook, 35, 158. 
2 Vol. IX. of Evidence, Appendix No. xxi. (C.) Table iv. 3 Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics, 
1906-7, [Cd. 4413], p. 133: 4 Vol. IX. of Evidence, Appendix No. xxi. (C.) Table I. 5 Statistical 
Abstract for United Kingdom, 1907 [Cd. 4258], pp. 316 et seg., and British and Foreign Trade and Industry 
[Cd. 1761], p. 459. 6 281, p. 15. 
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Metropolitan parts of England and Wales, and that “ a considerable portion of the working 
classes is debilitated, and thrown into sickness and poverty, by a tainted atmosphere 
and unhealthy dwellings.’”” Some progress had already been made in the Metropolis 
under the Metropolis Management Act of 1855, and the passing of the Public Health Act 
of 1872, and of its successor of 1875 gave a great stimulus to sanitary improvements else- 
where. The directions in which the sanitary authorities now endeavour to promote 
the public health are legion. Amongst the matters claiming their attention are the stamp- 
ing out of infectious diseases and the provision of hospitals for such diseases, the removal 
and destruction of house refuse, sewerage, water supply, the provision and control of 
parks, baths, cemeteries and slaughter-houses, and the housing of the working classes. 
Vaccination and the registration of births and deaths may also be mentioned. An ap- 
proximate estimate of the expenditure incurred in the year 1904-5 upon what may be 
described as “sanitary services’ gives a total of nearly sixteen millions, and this does 
not include the scavenging or lighting of streets, or the full cost of the remuneration of 
officers whose duties are not confined to particular branches of sanitary administration. 
What the expenditure may have been in the early years of the nineteenth century we 
are unable to say, but it may be pointed out that in the year 1841 only £8,101,000 was 
raised by local rates, of which sum nearly five millions was absorbed in poor relief! It 
is obvious, therefore, that, at that date, little could have been spent upon sanitary services. 


DECREASE IN DEATH RATE. 


PART II. 


149. We are far from suggesting that the vast increase in sanitary expenditure has Decrease in 
not been justified by its resuults, for the annual death rate has diminished from 21°4 death rate. | 


per 1,000 in the five years 1841-5 and 23°3 per 1,000 in the five years 1846-50 to 16°0 
per 1,000 in the five years 1901-5, and it may be noted that the greater part of the decrease 
has occurred since the passing of the Public Health Act of 1875. In the five years 1871-5, 
the death rate was still 22°0 per 1,000. Moreover, the corrected death rate for phthisis, 
perhaps the most pauperising disease, has fallen from 2°7 per 1,000 in 1857, to 1°14 per 
1,000 in 1907.? 


150. It may, of course, be argued that in so far as the decrease in the death rate 
has prolonged life in old age, it has added to the number of persons who most frequently 
come upon the Poor Laws, and may thus be counteracting, to some extent, the improved 
economic position of the working classes. How far this may be the case could hardly 
be estimated, but we think that the greater earning power conferred upon persons at the 
working period of life by the improvement in the public health would far outweigh any 
tendency towards the creation of old-age pauperism by a diminution in the death rate. 
Moreover, so far as statistics of old-age pauperism are available, we do not find that aged. 
persons in receipt of relief have increased more rapidly than other adult paupers. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


151. The effect of the advance in education and sanitation upon the question of Decrease in 
illegitimacy may here be mentioned. The influence of illegitimacy upon pauperism is Hesitimacy. 


well understood, and we refer to it elsewhere. Here we need only point out that, by 
whatever standard the illegitimate births be measured, there has been a consider- 
able decrease. We give the rates in tabular form’ :— 








Annual Illegitimate Birth Rates. 








Period. Peet O00) Persons Per 1,000 Unmarried 
‘iyi Per 1,000 Births. and Widowed Females 
&: aged 15-45 years. 
1846-50 - - 2°2 67 — 
1876-80 - - iy AT‘5 14-4 
1901-5 - - - js 39°5 8-4 
1906 - - 11 40-0 8-1 
1907 - 1:0 39°4 78 








1 Return—“ Local Taxation, ” by the late Viscount Goschen (Reprint 201 of 1893), pp. 8 and 69. 


2 Annual Report of Registrar-General, 1907 [Cd. 4464]. p.ci. Supplement to 65th Annual Report 
of Registrar-General, 1891-1900, Part I. [Cd. 2618], chart facing p. xciv. 


t 3 Annual Report of Registrar-General, 1907 [Cd. 4464], pp. xxxl., 5, 6. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


152. It is very unpleasant to record that, notwithstanding our assumed moral cinch 


material progress, and notwithstanding the enormous annual expenditure, amounting 
to nearly sixty millions a year, upon poor relief, education, and public health, we still 
have a vast army of persons quartered upon us unable to support themselves, and an 
army which in numbers has recently shown signs of increase rather than decrease. To 
what is the retrogression due? It cannot be attributed to lack of expenditure. Is this 
costly and elaborate machinery we have established defective, and if so where doesit fail 
to accomplish its end? Is the material upon which this machinery operates becoming 
less amenable to the remedies applied ? | 


153. The recommendations we shall make in later stages of this Report will furnish 
the reply to these interrogations, but the statistical review of the expenditure incurred 
and of the results attained ‘by it prove that something in our social organisation is seriously 
wrong, and that whatever may be the evils, they are not of such a nature as to be improved 
or removed by the mere signing of cheques or the outpouring of public funds. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 
DIAGRAM B. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PAUPERS. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PAUPERS (EXCLUDING CASUAL AND INSANE PauPERS)IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES FROM 1872-3 To 1907-8, COMPARED WITH THE INCREASE IN-PoPULATION. (SEE TaBLes [ano JI oF Part J oF Statistical APPENDIX.) 

















(1) The Estimated Population in the middle of each calender year 1s represented by... --- 
(2) The Total Number of Peupers on 15 July and 15? January respectively 17 each year from 1872 3 fo /907- 8 is represented by... 
(3.) The Mean Number of Paupers on /3f January and the preceding /*/ July for the same years 1s represented by... 


Note :- In the construction of the diagram the Average numbers for the different series 
of figures have been placed upon the seme sine. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS, AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


Diagram C. 
DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MALE & FEMALE INDOOR PAUPERS AT CERTAIN AGE GROUPS, IN THE YEARS 1891, 190181906, AND THE PROPORTION TO MALE. & FEMALE POPULATION 


RESPECTIVELY ,. AT THE SAME AGE GROUPS. (SEE TABLE B OF PARTI OF STATISTICAL APPENDIX.) 
DIAGRAM N° 1. DIAGRAM _N® 2. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE POOR LAWS DOWN TO 1834. 
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PART III. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE POOR LAWS DOWN TO 1834.* 


1. The Royal Commission of 1832, its Report, and the legislation promoted by that 
Report, mark the beginning of a system of administration which has without serious break 
or sudden change continued down to this day. We do not, therefore, intend to push 
our inquiries further back than the appointment of that Commission, except for the purpose 
of obtaining a synopsis of the Acts of Parliament under which a regularised system of the 
relief of the poor was gradually established. Such a review is interesting historically, 
and is useful in showing whether there was a continuity of idea running through all this 
legislation, or whether the different Acts were suggested by the needs of the time and 
embody inconsistent theories. 


2. Mr. Adrian, the Legal Adviser of the Local Government Board, gave us a succinct 
and luminous account of the origin, development, changes, and objects of this earlier 
legislation! and we cannot do better than epitomise the evidence so given. 


3. He pointed out that so much attention has been given to the famous 43 Eliz., 
c. 2, that it is sometimes assumed that it is the foundation of our Poor Law system of 
relief. But the practice of regulating the relief of the poor has a much older origin, being 
of common law genesis. According to a passage quoted from Horne’s “ Mirror ”’ in Coke’s 
Institutes, Part III., Chapter 40, folio 103, it was ordained by kings before the Conquest 
that the poor should be sustained by parsons, rectors, and parishioners, “‘ so that no one 
should die from lack of sustenance.” 


4. This enunciation of the common-law principle, even if we put the production 
of the “ Mirror” as late as the reign of Edward II., precedes by two centuries 
the earliest Tudor legislation. The various methods by which effect was given to 
the common-law rule may be assumed to have established parochial responsibility. 


THE POOR LAW BEFORE AND AFTER 1601. 


5. In order that its true place and value may be assigned to the Poor Relief Act 
1601 (43 Elizabeth c. 2), it is necessary to take cognisance of the working of the Poor 
Law before and after that date. The Act of 1601 was a temporary measure. It was 
according to Lord Coke “‘a probationer.”? Its details were largely a reproduction of an 
earlier Act—39 Hlizabeth, c. 3. The chief purposes of the Act of 1601 were, in the words 
of the statute :— 

(a) “‘ For setting to work the Children of all such whose Parents shall not 
by the said Churchwardens and Overseers, or the greater Part of them, be thought 
able to keep and maintain their children ; 

(b) “ And also for setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried 
(as]* having no Means to maintain them, use no ordinary or daily Trade of Life 
to get their Living by; 

(c) “ And also to raise weekly or otherwise (by taxation of every Inhabitant, 
Parson, Vicar and other, and of every Occupier of Lands, Houses, Tithes Im- 
propriate, Propriations of Tithes, Coal Mines or saleable Underwoods in the 
said parish, in such competent Sum and Sums of Money as they shall think fit) 
a convenient Stock of Flax, Hemp, Wool, Thread, Iron, and other Ware and 
Stuff, to set the Poor on Work ; 

(d) “‘ And also competent Sums of Money for and towards the necessary 
Relief of the Lame, Impotent, Old, Blind, and such other among them being 
Poor and not able to work ; 

(e) “ And also for the putting out of such Children to be Apprentices, to 
be gathered out of the same Parish, according to the Ability of the same Parish ; 


Origin and 
Antiquity of 
Poor Law. 











* A summary of the work of the Royal Commission of 1832 will be found in Professor Smart’s 
two Memoranda in the Appendix, entitled, “‘ The Report of the Commission of 1832,” and ‘‘ The Principles 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834.” 


+ Note.—Throughout the Report, the expressions “ Royal Commission of 1832” and “ Royal Commission 
of 1834” have been used to denote the Royal Commission which inquired into the working of the Poor Laws 
and reported in 1834; the expressions “ Poor Law Commission” and “ Poor Law Commissioners” refer to the 
Authority appointed to administer the Poor Laws under the Act of 1834. 


1 Adrian, 74 to 79. 2 Adrian, 75. 3 Cf. Adrian, 78. 
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(f) “ And to do and execute all other Things, as well for the disposing of the 
said Stock, as otherwise concerning the Premises, as to them shall seem con- 
venient,’’* 


6. The Act indeed closed a series of experimental legislation which throughout the 
Tudor period was concerned with those whom at one time it was usual to class as the 
impotent poor. 


7. The Tudor Acts which thus culminated in the Statute of 1601, as well as those 
preceding them, had largely in view the prevention and regulation of begging. The 
well-known authority, Dr. Burn, in his History of Poor Law, writes :— 


Regulation and “First, the poor were restrained from begging at large, and were confined to beg 

restriction of within certain districts (11 Henry VII., c. 2; 19 Henry VII., c. 12; 22 Henry 

begging. VIII., c. 12). Next the several hundreds, towns corporate, parishes, hamlets, or other 
like divisions were required to sustain them with such charitable and voluntary alms, 
as that none of them of necessity might be compelled to go openly in begging, and the 
churchwardens or other substantial inhabitants were to make collections for 
them, with boxes on Sundays, and otherwise by their discretions. And the minister 
was to take all opportunities to exhort and stir up the people to be liberal and 
bountiful (27 Henry VIII., c. 25). Next houses were to be provided for them by the 
devotion of good people, and materials to set them on such work as they were able 
to perform. Then the minister after the Gospel every Sunday was specially to 
exhort the parishioners to a liberal contribution (1 Edward VI., c. 3). Next the 
collectors for the poor on a certain Sunday in every year, immediately after Divine Ser- 
vice, were to take down in writing what every person was willing to give weekly 
for the ensuing year; and if any should be obstinate and refuse to give, the minister 
was gently to exhort him. If he still refused, the minister was to certify such 
rrefusal to the bishop of the diocese, and the bishop was to send for and exhort him in 
like manner. If he stood out against the bishop’s exhortation, then the bishop was 
to certify the same to the justices in session and bind him over to appear there ; and 
the justices at the said sessions were again gently to move and persuade him; and 
finally if he would not be persuaded then, then they were to assess him what they 
thought reasonable towards the relief of the poor. And this brought on the general 
assessment in the 14th year of Queen Elizabeth (5 and 6 Edward VI., ¢. 2; 5 
Elizabeth, c. 3).”’ 


8. In 1567 Thomas Harman published a book ‘‘ A Caveat or Warening for Common 
Cursetors,” and, according to the statements it contained, the beggar’s trade was at that 
time thriving. Twenty years later, Harrison, in his ‘‘ Description of England,” published 
in 1586, estimated that, though not quite sixty years had passed since the trade began, 
the beggars numbered about 10,000. . 


9. The last Statute in Dr. Burn’s Summary—the 14 Eliz.,c. 5—aimed at the sup- 
pression of the roaming beggar by a measure also designed for the local care of the aged, 
decayed, and impotent. The Justices by Sec. 16 were empowered to appoint meet and 
convenient places for the habitations and abidings of the latter class. Those who refused 

_ to be bestowed in the appointed abiding places or left them to beg were to be punished 
as Togues or vagabonds (sec. 18). The Act may also deserve mention as recognising the 
principle of non-resident relief. It seems that Bath and Buxton were the resorts of a 
great number of the poor, who repaired ‘‘ to the baths there for ease of their grief.” These 
persons were to be not only licensed by Justices, but also “‘ provided for by the inhabitants 
of such hundreds, parishes or places from whence they shall so be licensed to travel.” 


10. It should be added that the 14 Eliz., c. 5, was shortly afterwards amended by 
the 18 Eliz., c, 3, and that the later Act required provision to be made of a competent 
stock of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff to be delivered to the poor, who might work 
the stock into yarn or other matter, and receive payment according to the desert of the 
work. For those who refused or spoilt work or went abroad begging or lived idly, houses 
of correction were to be provided. 

11. The Act of 1601 was, as we have said, passed for a limited period. It was, with 
other Acts, renewed at the beginning of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. In the 
reign of Charles I. (1641) it was made perpetual. Hach occasion saw a new development. 
Thus on the first renewal an amendment to facilitate apprenticeship was introduced ; | 








* For full text of the Act in its original form and apart from subsequent amendments see Appendix. 
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while on the second renewal! this amendment was coupled with the provision that the 
churchwardens and the overseers of the poor in the said Act made in the three and 


fortieth year [of Queen Elizabeth] may, “with the consent of justices,” set up, use, 


and occupy any trade mystery or occupation, only for the setting on work and better 
relief of the poor of the parish, town or place, of or within which they shall be 
churchwardens or overseers, any former statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even after 1641 there is ground for the belief that the operation of the Statute of 
Elizabeth was for many years partial. 


12. These extracts seem to show that :— ° 


(1) Parochial chargeability ; 

(2) Repression of begging, except where authorised ; 

(3) The provision of employment as a means of assistance ; 

(4) The care of the lame, the impotent, the old and blind who are poor, 
and are unable to work ; . 

(5) The setting to work and apprenticeship of children; and 

(6) The free use of the house of correction for the idle and the petty offender ; 


were the principles dominating the Acts passed for the relief of the poor. It may be 
noted that the appointment to the office of Overseer under the Act was compulsory, and 
that the office was unpaid. 


LEGISLATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


13. As regards Poor Law, the eighteenth century was one of experiment and 
criticism. Everyone is familiar with Adam Smith’s exposure of the effects of the Law 
of Settlement in obstructing the mobility of labour, and with his denunciation of the 
law as “‘an evident violation of natural liberty and justice.” * An Act of 1795 removed 
the principal hardship by forbidding the removal of persons from any parish until they 
became actually chargeable to the rates. But, apart from this, two marked and opposite 
policies emerged during the century. 


14. The 9 Geo. I., c. 7 (1722) had two notable effects. First, it limited the power of 
the Justices, who appear to have formed the habit of ordering relief to any applicants 
who came to them, without the knowledge of the parish officers, by enacting that no one 
should receive relief from the Justices until oath were made before such Justice of some 
matter that he should judge to be a reasonable cause, and until the person had applied to 
a Vestry or to two of the Overseers and had been refused relief. Second, it went far to 
establish a workhouse test. Parishes, either singly or in combination, were empowered to 
provide houses and contract with any persons “‘ for the lodging, keeping and maintaining, 
and employing” of poor persons, and “to take the benefit of their work, labour and ser- 
vice.” And “no poor who refused to be lodged and kept in such houses should be entitled 
to parochial relief.” 


15. ‘The immediate result of this was a diminution of expenditure. But returns 
to Parliament, some fifty years later, in 1776, and again in'1786, showed that, judging 
from the state of several parishes “the charge of maintaining their poor had advanced 
very rapidly, notwithstanding the aid of workhouses, and perhaps, as rapidly as in 
those parishes which have continued to relieve the poor by occasional pensions at 
their own habitations.? According to the data available at the time, it was estimated 
that poor relief expenditure, which in 1701 amounted to about £900,000 for the 
year, had increased to £1,250,000 in 1760.4 


16. The 22 Geo. III., c. 83 (1782), known as Gilbert’s Act, insisted on the failure of 
the previous Act, both as regards the increase of expenditure and the increased sufferings 
of the|poor. Power was now given to adjacent parishes to unite by voluntary arrange- 
ment into a Union or Incorporation and build a workhouse for the combined parishes. 
And the 29th section provided that no persons should be sent to such poor house except 
such as were become indigent by old age, sickness, or infirmities, and were unable to 
acquire a maintenance by their labour... and orphan children. For the able-bodied, 
the Guardians were ordered to find suitable employment near their own homes. Under 
this Act, power was again handed back to the Justices; they were to appoint and control 





11 Charles I., IV. 22 (8). 2 Wealth of Nations, 1776. 3 Eden, I., p. 270. 4« History of the 
English Poor Law,” Nicholls, Revised Edition, Vol. I., p. 354, and Vol. IL, p. 55. 
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visitors and paid Guardians; and by these visitors and Guardians poor relief was to be ad- 
ministered. Under this Act, sixty-seven Incorporations were formed, and their disin- 
clination to come under the new Poor Law was one of the chief obstacles which the 
Commissioners of 1834 experienced. Poor Law expenditure continued to grow, however. 
and in 1785 it amounted to £2,000,000.1 


17. The period between 1793 and 1815 was one of almost continuous war, and during 
this time there was great distress in the country. The price of food was high and em- 
ployment in the agricultural districts scarce. The poor rate rose very rapidly. During 
this period occurred the great change in the method of giving and regulating relief to the 
able-bodied, and the rise of the alleged malpractices connected with the changes in ad- 
ministration to which we shall presently allude. 


18. In 1796, an Act? was passed repealing the earlier Statute of 1722 which re- 
stricted out-relief. This reversal of policy which encouraged out-relief to poor persons 
in their own homes and empowered Justices of the Peace at their own discretion to order 
such relief to any industrious poor person, gave a great impetus to this class of poor relief. 
The cost of relief rose with frightful rapidity. In 1802-3 it amounted to £4,077,000, in 
1813 to £6,656,000, and ultimately it rose to the dimensions in 1818 of £7,870,000. Though 
the expenditure of 1818 was the highest recorded until late inthe nineteenth century, 
and considerable fluctuations occurred in subsequent years, still in 1832, the cost of poor 
relief stood at the figure of £7,036,000.1 It is difficult to estimate the exact proportion of this 
vast development of public expenditure which was due to the attempt to relieve distress 
by creating employment out of the poor rate, but that the increase was largely due to 
this policy is indisputable. In the House of Commons in 1817, Lord Castlereagh, who 
was then Leader of the House and who had given special attention to the subject, 
upon presentation of a petition by Mr. Calvert complaining of the burden of the poor 
rates, stated his conviction that ‘‘in cases where 19s. or 20s. in the £ was paid for 
poor rates, 15s. would be found to be wages paid in the shape of poor rates.”? Petitions 
to Parliament, debates in Parliament, and Committees in both Houses during this period 
were constantly investigating and making suggestions for the alleviation of an almost 
intolerable burden, but nothing was done to ease appreciably the financial strain or 
reduce the vast amount of pauperism associated with the system of relief then in operation. 


POOR LAW COMMISSION OF 1882. 


19. In 1832 a Commission, composed of : 


The Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield), 
The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Sumner), 
W. Sturges Bourne, 

Nassau W. Senior, 

Henry Bishop, 

Henry Gawler, 

W. Coulson, 

James Raill, 

Edwin Chadwick, 


was appointed to inquire into the practical operation of the laws for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales, and into the manner in which those laws were administered, and to 
report whether in their opinion any, and what, alterations, amendment, or improvements 
might be beneficially made in the said laws, or in the manner of administering them, and 
how the same might be best carried into effect. 


_ 20. The method of investigation adopted by the Commission was to prepare and 
circulate questions in the rural districts, and afterwards in the towns. For the better 
prosecution of local inquiries Assistant Commissioners were appointed to visit the several 
districts and report’ the practices which they found to prevail, the different modes of 





ori 1 Return “ Local Taxation,” Goschen, 1870, reprint H.C. 201 of 1893, p. 69. 236 Geo. IIL, ¢. 23. 
History of the English Poor Law,” Nicholls, Revised Edition, Vol. IL., p. 164. 
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relief which were in force, and the effects produced! Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
the services of suitable persons, however, some districts were left altogether unvisited, 
among them South Wales. Individual Assistant Commissioners made inquiries also in 
Scotland and Guernsey, and some valuable information regarding the public provision 
made for the poor in Flanders, France, and other countries of the Continent and in America 
was printed in the Appendix.? 


21. The evidence thus came from every county and almost every town, and from 
a very large proportion of even the villages in England. It was: 

“ Derived from many thousand witnesses, of every rank and of every profession and employment 
Members of the two Houses of Parliament, clergymen, country gentlemen, magistrates, farmers 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, artisans, and peasants, differing in every conceivable degree in 
education, habits, and interests, and agreeing only in their practical experience as to the matters in 
question, in their general description both ot the mode in which the laws for the relief of the poor 
are administered, and of the consequences which have already resulted from that administration, 
and in their anticipation of certain further consequences from its continuance . . . the most ex- 
tensive, and at the same time the most consistent, body of evidence that was ever brought to 
bear on a single subject.”’8 


22. After a short introduction, containing the substance of the principal enactments 
from 12 Rich. II. (1388) down to the 39 Eliz. (1598),* omitting, as unnecessary, any 
account of the 43 Eliz. c. 2—“‘ the basis but certainly not the origin of our present system’”® 
—or of any subsequent Acts, the Report abruptly began :— 

“ Tt is now our painful duty to report, that in the greater part of the districts which we have 
been able to examine, the fund, which the 43rd of Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting to 
work children and persons capable of labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief 


of the impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit of that 
Law, and destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and to the welfare of all.’’6 


23. The first section of the Report dealt with Outdoor Relief and begins thus :— 


“The great source of abuse is the Outdoor Relief afforded to the Able-bodied on their own 
account, or on that of their families. This is given either in kind or in money.’”? 


24, Asrelief of the able-bodied at the present moment forms not the least important 
or difficult of the questions referred to us, it will be well to state at considerable 
length the systems of able-bodied relief which the Commission found in extensive 
operation in most parts of the country.* 


OutTpooR RELIEF OF THE ABLE-BODIED IN KIND. 


25. The “most usual form” of this relief was that of “relieving the applicants, 
either wholly or partially, from the expense of obtaining house room.’’8 


26. One form of this was the exemption from rates given, “‘almost always”’ in the 
case of parishioners, “‘frequently,” in the case of non-parishioners.? One evil effect. of 
this was, in some places, a speculation in building small tenements—yielding the owaer 
a rent heightened by the exemption—and these of the worst and most unhealthy kind :— 
‘In order to make out a case for the non-payment of rates, it 1s necessary to have 
inconveniences and. defects.” 1° 


27. But in many places the rent of the parish paupers was paid out of the parish 
fund. In Surrey and Sussex, and even in North Wales—“ a district of comparatively 
good administration’’—the payment of rent was ‘“‘ nearly universal.” Paupers had 
thus become a very desirable class of tenants. 


OutTpoorR RELIEF OF THE ABLE-BODIED IN Money. 


28. When the outdoor relief of the able-bodied was afforded 11 money—the more 
prevalent system—this was generally effected by one of five expedients. 





* The exigencies of space forbid more than a very bricf summary of the leading points in the famous 
report. But we have tried to keep as close to the original as possible, and to preserve the ipsissima verba 
even where we do not quote in inverted commas. 


1Report of Royal Commission of 1834: Reprinted, Cd. [2728], 1905, p. 1. 2 Report, p. 2. 
8Report, p.5. 4Report, pp. 5-12. 5 Report, p.13. 6 Report,p.13. 7 Report, p.14. 8 Report, p. 14. 
9 Report, p. 14. 10 Report, p. 15. 1l Report, pp. 15-16. 
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(1) Relief without Labour. 


29. In many districts this was so common as to have acquired the technical name. 
of relief in lieu of labour,” and was favoured as saving trouble and expense.’ : 


30. The sums were sometimes small—“ insufficient for complete subsistence ”’— 
and given under the condition that the applicant should shiit for himself and give the 
parish no further trouble.” 


“ But it is more usual to give a rather larger weekly sum, and to force the applicants to give up 
a certain portion of their time by confining them in a gravel-pit or in some other enclosure, or 
directing them to sit at a certain spot and do nothing, or obliging them to attend a roll-call several 
times in the day, or by any contrivance which shall prevent their leisure from becoming a means. 
either of profit, or of amusement.’’8 


(2) Allowance. 


31. This form of relief, known in Berkshire as “‘ make-up ” or “‘ bread-money,” was 
the parochial relief which a person employed by individuals at the average wages of the 
district obtained on account of his children ; sometimes a sum to meet occasional wants, 
sometimes a certain weekly sum or, more frequently, the value of a certain quantity of 
flour or bread, to each member of the family. In some places this had matured into a 
system, forming the law of a whole district, sanctioned and enforced by the Magistrates, 
and promulgated in the form of local statutes under the name of “scales.”* By the use 
of these scales the amount of relief was increased or reduced according to the price of 
bread. For instance, in the county of Cambridge, in December, 1821, a single woman 
received the price of three quartern loaves per week; a man, wife, four children, and 
upwards, the price of two quartern loaves per head per week. This, however, was a 
minimum. It was added to, not only in all cases of sickness or other kind of distress, 
but “‘ particularly ’’ as commendation and reward in the case of those who “ deserved 
encouragement by their good behaviour.” In the town of Cambridge the scale was half 
a loaf per head higher than in the county.°® 


32. To use a modern term, the weekly sum thus calculated was considered the “living 
wage ”’ which each household, according to its constitution and numbers, should earn, and, 
when wages came short of this, they were supplemented according to the scale. 


33. There were two ways, however, of calculating the “ make-up.” 


“In perhaps a majority of the parishes in which the allowance system prevails, the earnings of 
the applicant, and, in a few, the earnings of his wife and children, are ascertained, or at least pro- 
fessed or attempted to be ascertained, and only the difference between them and the sum allotted 
to him by the scale is paid to him by the parish.’6 


_ This system existed in the southern counties, and was extending itself in Yorkshire, 
Durham, and the north of England generally. But in other parishes the labourer was 
not supposed to be earning more than a given sum, and if that were less than the size of 
the family entitled him to, the parish made up the difference.” 


34, No consideration was given to the amount of wages earned over the year—only 
to those earned in the current or the previous week or fortnight. Thus: 


“Many of those who at particular periods of the year receive wages far exceeding the average 


aes the earnings of the most industrious labourer, receive also large allowances from the 
parish. ' . 


35. The effect of placing married and unmarried on a different footing as to relief, 
was, of course, to encourage early and improvident marriages.? A child very soon 
came to be considered as an independent claimant for relief, and entitled to it, though 
residing with his parents, and though the parents might be in full work at high wages.1° 


(3) The Roundsman System. 


36. Under this system the parish sold pauper labour to the occupiers of property 
at a certain low price, and made up the difference between that and the scale allowance." 
Sometimes the paupers were sold to the farmers at auction: at Yardley, Hastings, e.9., 
all the unemployed men were put up to sale weekly, and the clergyman on one occasion 





_) Report, p. 19. 2 Report, p.19. 8 Report, p. 20. 4 Report, p. 21. 5 Report, pp. 21-2. 6 Repcrt, p. 24. 
7 Report, p. 28. 8 Report, p. 29. 9 Report, p. 30. 10 Report, p. 31. ll Report, pp. 31-2. 
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saw a lot of ten men knocked down to one of the farmers for 5s.1 In a village in 
Dorset : 


** In 1821-22 the overseers had been in the habit of sharing out the pauper labourers amongst the 
farmers (including themselves) and of paying for the work done by them wholly out of the poor’s- 
rates.”2 , 


(4) Parish Employment. 


37. Although the 43rd of Elizabeth did not authorise relief to be afforded to any but 
the impotent except in return for work, payment for work appeared to be “‘the most 
unusual form” in which relief was administered.2 Out of over £7,000,000 expended in 
the' year ending March 26th, 1832, for the relief of the poor, less than £354,000, or 


scarcely more than one-twentieth part, was paid for work, including work on the roads 


and in the workhouses.* 


38. This was easily accounted for :— 


(1) When work was paid for, superintendence had to be provided, and this 
was costly and inefficacious. 


(2) Collecting the paupers in gangs for the performance of parish work 
was found to be more immediately injurious to their conduct than even 
allowance or relief without requiring work. 


(3) Parish employment did not afford direct profit to any individual.® 


39. The “ work” provided was generally on the roads—sometimes for part of the 
week, or part of the day, with the intention of inducing and enabling the paupers to find 
work for themselves. In some of the agricultural districts, the prevalent mismanagement 
in this respect was found to have created in the minds of the paupers a notion that it was 
their right to be exempted from the same degree of labour as independent labourers.® 
Hencethe adoption in some parishes of eight till four as the hours of work, with one hour 
off for dinner. ‘‘ It was a thing unknown before,” said the paupers of Great Farringdon, 
‘in this parish, or any other, that parish labourers should work as long or as hard as the 
other classes of labourers.””” 


40. In many places, while the labour exacted was trifling, the parish pay equalled 
or exceeded the average wage of the district, and wives of the independent labourers were 


“heard regretting that their husbands were not paupers.’ ‘‘ If a man did not like his work 
-he would say : I can have 12s. a week by going on the roads, and doing as little as I like.’’? 


Without adequate supervision, of course, this work turned into a farce ; men who bestirred 
themselves a little were laughed at by their companions.?° 


(5) The Labour-Rate System. 


41, This was the sharing out of the labourers who had settlements in the parish by 
agreement among the ratepayers, each ratepayer employing a certain number, and paying 
them, not according to the real demand for labour, but according to rental, or acreage, 
or number of horses kept for tillage or contribution to rates, or some other scale. In 
default of employment, the ratepayer paid a corresponding sum to the overseer." 


42. There were considerable differences of method and distribution, varying almost 
with each parish adopting this system.!* But, generally, the practice seemed to be, “not 
a sharing in fair proportions of the burthen amongst all, but a shifting of the burthen 
from one class to some other ”’ ; sometimes from the farmers to those in trade, and some- 
times from large occupiers of land to small, or from arable to grass farmers ; 
while in some cases a strong desire was shown to place it upon the tithes. Hence 


the peculiar injustice of tradesmen and small farmers being saddled with labourers whora 


they had no mzans of employing—“ working out the labour rate ° as it was called—and 


having to pay in default. The small occupier who, by himself or with his children, was 


‘able to perform all the labour necessary for his little farm, was in the great majority ot 
cases, the severest sufferer.14 
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43. The “indirect and unrecorded loss” sustained by the ratepayers in this way 
was illustrated by the case of a farmer of 500 acres, paying a poor rate of 10s. per 
acre, who had constantly to employ four or five more labourers than he required— 
costing him another £100—to say nothing of the damage done by worthless labour.! 


OutTpooR RELIEF OF THE IMPOTENT. 


44, This—as no profit could be made out of it by individuals—was subject to less 
abuse :— 


“¢ Hiven in places distinguished in general by the most wanton parochial profusion, the allowances 
to the aged and infirm are moderate.’ ; 


45. Outdoor relief of the sick was usually effected by contract with a surgeon, but 
the contract generally included only those who were parishioners. On the whole, medical 
attendance seemed to be adequately supplied, and economically, if only the price and the 
amount of attendance were considered.® 

46. The Commission noticed, in passing, that great good had been done in one place 
by the establishment of dispensaries, for the purpose of enabling the labouring classes 
themselves to defray the expense of medical treatment. But they were “‘ not prepared to 
suggest any legislative measures for their encouragement.””* 


47. At this point, the Commission, under the heading of “ General Remarks on 
Outdoor Relief,” explained why they had dwelt at such length on this subject. It was 
because it appeared to be the relief then most extensively given, and to contain in itself 
the elements of an almost indefinite extension :— 


‘‘ Among the elements of extension are the constantly diminishing reluctance to claim an apparent 
benefit, the receipt of which imposes no sacrifice except a sensation of shame quickly obliterated by 
habit, even if not prevented by example ; the difficulty often amounting to impossibility on the part 
of those who administer and award relief, of ascertaining whether any and what necessity for it 
exists,* and the existence in many cases of positive motives on their parts to grantit when unnecessary, 
or themselves to create the necessity.’’6 i! 


48, It was the impossibility of checking imposture and fraudulent claims by the 
closest diligence and supervision, that suggested, on the part of two officials, the words 
from which the Commission may have got its chief inspiration :— 


“ The only test of these cases is making their condition more severe than that of the lowest class 


of labourers who obtain their livelihood by honest industry. ... The jonly protection for the 
parish is to make the parish the hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster that can be applied 
to.’6 


Inpoors RELIEF. 


49, Workhouse relief also, the Commission found to be subject to great mal-adminis- 
tration. Mr. Chadwick, in the ‘“‘ Extracts”’—a volume issued by the Commission in 
1833 containing part of the information then received’—had given a description of the 
management of the Reading Workhouses, which, it might be thought, must be an exception 
to the rule. As a fact, these were merely fair specimens of the ordinary workhouses in 
thriving towns. The chief evils were absence of classification, discipline, and employment, 
and the extravagance of allowances. Children were herded with older people, and soon 
acquired their bad habits—particularly was this the case with young girls obliged to 
associate with the many prostitutes among the inmates; paupers were allowed to leave 
the workhouse one day a week, and return intoxicated without punishment ; prostitutes 
came in to recruit their health, and returned to their trade, etc., etc.8 





* P.44. It was observed that, in the large towns, the ease of obtaining relief was spreading the malady of 
pauperism to those who had no need of it. In St. George’s, Southwark, respectable mechanics, petty manu- 
facturers, and the like, were applying, in consequence of having witnessed the ease with which others who might 
have provided for themselves obtained relief. One of the applicants was discovered to be in receipt of relief 
from six different parishes administering relief on six different days of the week. From observations made, the 


assistant overseer calculated that £30 out of every £100 of the money given as outdoor relief was spent in the 
gin shops during the same day. 
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50. In some very few instances, indeed, among which Southwell, in Nottingham- 
shire, was pre-eminent, the workhouse appeared to be a place where the aged and 
impotent were maintained in comfort, and the able-bodied supported, but under such 
restrictions as to induce them to prefer a life of independent labour. 


** But in by far the greater number of cases, it (the workhouse) is a large almshouse, in which 
the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, and vice ; the able-bodied maintained in sluggish sensual 
indolence ; the aged and more respectable exposed to all the misery that is incident to dwelling 
in such a society, without government or classification, and the whole body of inmates subsisted 
on food far exceeding both in kind and in amount, not merely the diet of the independent labourer, 
but that of the majority of the persons who contribute to their support.’’2 


51. In view of the important place among remedial measures subsequently assigned 
to the workhouse, it is a little remarkable that so little consideration should be given 
to the state of the existing workhouses, and that it should be broadly stated that there 
were only a “very few instances ” which might serve as models. The Report, indeed, 
returns at a later point to emphasise the horrible condition of the workhouses in provincial 
towns and in the rural districts, particularly with regard to absence of classification and 
promiscuous meeting. 


52. This section of the Report concludes by expressing the conviction of the Commis- 
sioners that the abuses of which they had so far given a short outline, though checked in 
some instances by the extraordinary energy and wisdom of individuals, were, on the 
whole, steadily and rapidly progressive. 


EFFECT OF THE RELIEF UPON THOSE AFFECTED BY IT. 


53. The Report then goes on to state at some length the effects of the existing system 
upon the three classes affected by it, viz., the labourers, the employers, and the owners 
of property liable to poor rates. 


(1) Effects on Labourers. 


54, Of all the classes affected by the system, the severest sufferers were those for whose 
benefit the system was supposed to have been introduced and to be perpetuated, viz., 
the labourers and their families.* 


55. First, as regards those not actually relieved. The allowance system pro- 
duced the monstrous result of penalising the thrifty worker. Many instances were 
given where, in pauperised districts, those who preserved their independence were likely 
to lose their employment. Paupers were preferred. Farmers said that they could not 
afford to employ those for whom they were not bound by law to provide.* 


56. Under the system, again, men who prudently deferred the period of marriage 
were punished either by being refused employment, or by receiving wages estimated on 
the basis of their not having a family to support :° ‘If a man has not a family, he has a 
bad chance of getting steady work in his own parish.’® In Suffolk the policy of most 
parishes was to employ the married men in preference to the single, and when the single 
were employed, their wages were generally less.’ In other words, the rate of wages was 
regulated, not by the economic value of workers to employers, but by the parish, and as the 
parish gave more to a labourer with a family —in order to keep the family off the 
parish —than to single men, the farmers did the same. 


** Can we wonder if the labourer abandons virtues of which this is the reward?... Can we 
wonder if, smarting under these oppressions he considers the law, and all who administer the law, as 
his enemies, the fair objects of his frauds or his violence ? Can we wonder if, to increase his income 
and to revenge himself on the parish, he marries, and thus helps to increase that local over-popula- 
tion which is gradually eating away the fund out of which he and all the other labourers of the 
parish are to be maintained ? ’’8 


57. Second, as regards those actually relieved. Here the injury done was even more 
certain :— 
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“No man’s principles can be corrupted without injury to society in general; but the person most 
injured is the person whose principles have been corrupted. The constant war which the pauper has 
to wage with all who employ him or pay him is destructive to his honesty and his temper; as his 
subsistence does not depend on his exertions, he loses all that sweetens labour, its association with 
reward, and gets through his work, such as it is, with the reluctance of a slave. His pay, earned 
by importunity or fraud, or even violence, is not husbanded with the carefulness which would be 
given to the results of industry, but wasted in the intemperance to which his ample leisure invites 
him. Itis a striking fact that, in Cholesbury, where, out of 139 individuals, only thirty-five persons 
of all ages, including the clergyman and his family, are supported by their own exertions, there are 
two public-houses.’” 


58. One witness could decidedly state that, when once a family had received relief, 
it was to be expected their descendants for some generations would receive it also :— 


“The child remembers his father’s actions, and the hereditary pauper increases his ranks by 
instruction as well as by example.”2 


59. Another witness said :-— 


“¢ Whoever comes to us, and swears before a magistrate that he has neither work nor money, we 
are obliged to relieve, because we can neither give them work, nor prove that they have constant 
employment; and paupers now understand the law, and also the practice of magistrates so well 
from the many hours that they spend in police offices applying for summonses, etc., that they claim 
relief, not at all as a matter of favour, but as a matter of right.’’8 


60. But worse remained to be said. The effect of allowance was to weaken, if not 
to destroy, all ties of affection between parent and child. Whenever a lad came to earn 
wages, or to receive parish relief on his own account (and this one must recollect was at 
the age of fourteen), although he might continue to lodge with his parents, he did not 
throw his money into a common purse, and board with them, but bought his own loaf 
and piece of bacon, which he devoured alone. The most disgraceful quarrels arose from 
mutual accusations of theft’; and, as the child knew that he had been nurtured at the 
expense of the parish, he had no filial attachment to his parents: Hven mothers and 
children would not nurse each other in sickness unless they were paid for it.* 


(2) Effects on Employers of Labourers. 


61. Pointing out very forcibly how responsible a person the labourer was in agri- 
—that nothing could save the farmer from loss, or perhaps ruin, unless the labourers were 
not only intelligent and diligent, but honest enough to resist the temptation to plunder 
when the act was easy and the detection difficult—the Commission went on to say :— 


“The tendency of the allowance system is to diminish, we might almost say, to destroy, all these 
qualities in the labourer. What motive has the man who, is to receive 10s. every Saturday, not 
because 10s. is the value of his week’s labour, but because his family consists of five persons, who 
knows that his income will be increased by nothing but byan increase of his family, and diminished 
by nothing but by diminution of his family, that it has no reference to his skill, his honesty, or his 
diligence—what motive has he to acquire or to preserve any of these merits ? 75 


62. Unhappily the evidence showed that in the pauperised rural districts the labourer 
was becoming not merely idle and ignorant and dishonest, but positively hostile to his 
master; not merely unfit for his service, and indifferent to his welfare, but actually 
desirous to injure him, The answers to the scheduled question whether the labourers in 
the neighbourhood were supposed to be better or worse workmen than formerly, varied 
according to the Poor Law administration of the district. Where the administration was 
good, labour was “ never better.”® Where the allowance system prevailed, the labourers 
were degenerate, disaffected, wasteful, lazy, fraudulent, and constantly changing their 
service. The general result was that, while capital “ after having choked all the professions, 
and overflowed in all the channels of manufactures and commerce ” was “ still seeking 
employment, however hazardous and however distant,”’ one business alone was described 
ag ill supplied with capital, and that was the business “‘ of all others the most healthy 
the most independent, and the most interesting.” 


W 63. The effects of the system on the manufacturing employer were very different. 
The tending of machinery diminished the need for moral and intellectual qualities. In 


its oftentime “‘ narrow routine of similar operations,” the least error and delay were capable 
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of immediate detection. Judgment or intelligence was not required for purely mechanical 
processes. Honesty was not endangered where all the property was under one roof, and 
diligence was insured by the presence of a comparatively small number of overlookers, 
and by the almost universal adoption of piecework. Here, then, the allowance system 
was not so mischievous, inasmuch as it did not necessarily destroy the efficiency of the 
manufacturing labourer.} | 


64. But in another direction the allowance system bore heavily on such employers: 
The manufacturer who induced or forced others to pay part of his wages was actually a 
pure gainer ; he really could obtain cheap labour, and the loss fell principally on his com- 
petitors who did not enjoy the same advantages. 


“A manufactory worked by paupers is a rival with which one paying ordinary wages, of course, 
cannot compete, and in this way a Macclesfield manufacturer may find himself undersold and 
ruined in consequence of the mal-administration of the Poor Laws in Essex.” 2 


65. Instances were given from the hosiery trade of Leicestershire, the ribbon-weaving 
of Coventry, and the stocking manufacture in Nottinghamshire, where the level of wages 
had been brought down by this“ aid,” enabling the employers of pauper labour to under- 
sell employers paying full wages :3— 


«« Whole branches of manufacture may thus follow the course not of coal mines or of streams but 
of pauperism ; may flourish like the funguses that spring from corruption, in consequence of the 
abuses which are ruining all the other interests of the places in which they are established, and cease 
to exist in the better administered districts in conseqence of that better administration.’’4 


(3) Effects on Owners of Property. 


66. As far back as 1817, a Select Committee of the House of Commons had stated as 
their opinion :— 


“That unless some efficacious check were interposed, there was then every reason to think that 
the amount of the assessment would continue to increase, until at a period more or less remote, 
‘Re according to the progress the evil had already made in different places, it should have absorbed 
& the profits of the property on which the rate might have been assessed, producing thereby the 
neglect and ruin of the land, and the waste, or removal of other property, to the utter subver- 

sion of the happy order of society so long upheld in these kingdoms.”’5 


67. Although for six years there was a progressive diminution in the amount of the: 


Poor Law assessment, yet, after March, 1824, the increase set in again, and the amount of 
relief in 1834, estimated in commodities, was greater, both absolutely and in proportion 
to population, than in 1817.8 | 


68. Happily not many cases of the actual dereliction of estates had been stated to the: 
Commission : some, however, had occurred. They referred to a passage in the “Extracts,” 


ong since classic, narrating how, at Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire, where the 
population had been almost stationary since 1801, and “in which, within the memory 
of persons now living, the rates were only £10 11s. a year, and only one person received 
relief, the sum raised for the relief of the poor rose from £99 4s. a year, in 1816, to 
£150 5s. in 1831; and in 1832, when it was proceeding at the rate of £367 a year,” it was 
found to be impossible to continue its collection, the landlords having given up their 
rents, the farmers their tenancies, and the clergymen his glebe and his tithes.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 


69. The Report then went on to examine how far the character of the persons by 


whom relief was awarded and distributed was likely to be favourable or unfavourable to: 


the due administration of the Poor La.':. 


Without going in detail into all the charges made against the various classes, the 
conclusions may be summed up as follows :— 
(1) Overseers. 


70. The Overseers—generally farmers in the rural districts, shopkeepers or manu- 
facturers in towns—were empowered by law to make, assess, collect, and distribute the fund 
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for the relief of the poor. Serving compulsorily for three, four, six, or twelve months, they 
might be indicted or fined if they refused or neglected to serve, but they recelved no re- 
muneration for serving. On the other hand, if they refused relief, or granted less than 
the applicant thought himself entitled to, they might be summoned before the justices— 
if'indeed recourse was not had to more summary forms of remedy, viz., personal violence 


= 


and arson.) As a fact, in many districts, the principal obstacle to improvement was the 
well-founded dread of these atrocities.” 


71. Evidence, said the Commissioners, was scarcely wanted of the bad results of such a 
system :— 


“What could have been expected from functionaries almost always reluctant, unless indeed 
when their object is fraud; who neither come to their office with knowledge, nor retain it long 
enough to acquire knowledge; who have little time, and still less motive, for attention to its duties ; 
on whom every temptation to misconduct has been accumulated ; who have to give or to refuse 
public money to their own workmen, dependants, customers, debtors, relations, friends, and neigh- 
bours ; who are exposed to every form of solicitation and threat ; who are rewarded for profusion 
by ease and popularity, and punished for economy by labour, odium, and danger to their properties, 
and even their persons.”8 j 


72. The powers vested in the Overseers, it is said in another part of the Report, by 


the statutes of Elizabeth, could only be accounted for on the supposition that the dis- 
tribution of the poor’s rates was little more than an occasional distribution of alms from 
the poor’s box, too small in its amount and influence to be regarded.* But now the duties 
and responsibilities of Overseers were so many and various that a system where many of 
the existing officers were ignorant, stupid, and illeterate—some indeed not able to write or 


read—where their private interests were often at variance with their public duties and 


where intimidation was often openly resorted to, was self-condemned. 


(2) Assistant Overseers. 


73. The 59 Geo. III., c. 12 authorised the appointment of Assistant Overseers, who 
were paid, and permanent officers, and the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners were 
unanimous as to their efficiency, activity, and intelligence. In 3,249 parishes there were 
such officers in 1831. But the adoption, nomination, continuance, and salary of these 


officers depended on the Vestry, and the Vestry, moreover, not the Law, determined and ~ 


specified their duties. Under this perfect state of subserviency, they could not be expected 


to make much headway against an extravagant or jobbing Vestry. But “in the worst — 


parishes ”’ an Assistant Overseer was not appointed. ° 


(3) Open Vestries. 


74. The Open Vestries consisted exclusively of the ratepayers, 7.¢., occupiers of land 
and houses only—owners having no 1ight even to be present—and were open to all — 


ratepayers who chose to attend. The relation of the Overseers to their Vestry 
was that they were members of it, voting with the others, and submitting to be con- 
trolled by the majority. But, as the 43 Eliz. vested the whole power and responsibility 
in the Overseers, the Report said :— 


“Tt is very difficult to say what is the legal authority as to matters of relief of an open vestry, or 
whether such a body has now in fact, on such matters, any legal authority at all.’ . 


75. But whatever the legal position might be, the Vestry formed, in fact, the ruling — 


authority of the parish. Almost everywhere its practical influence was very great.’ : 


76. Thus, the administration of poor relief being vested almost exclusively in those 


who were most tempted to pervert it for their own advantage, the result might be 
expected :— c 
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“They form the most irresponsible bodies that ever were entrusted with the performance 
of public duties, or the distribution of public money. They render no account; no record 
need be kept of the names of the persons present, or of their speeches or their votes; they 
are not amenable, whatever the profusion or malversation which they have sanctioned, or 
ordered, or turned to their own advantage. On the other hand, they have all the motives for 
mal-administration which we have ascribed to the overseers. Hach vestryman, so far as 
he is an immediate employer of labour, is interested in keeping down the rate of wages and 
in throwing part of their payment on others, and above all, on the principal object of parochial 
fraud—the tithe-owner; if he is the owner of cottages, he endeavours to get their rent 
paid by the parish; if he keeps a shop, he struggles to get allowance for his customers or 
debtors; if he deals in articles used in the workhouse, he tries to increase the workhouse con- 
sumption; if he is in humble circumstances, his own relations or friends may be among the 
applicants ; and since the unhappy events of 1830, he feels that any attempt to reduce the 
parochial expenditure may endanger his property and person.”! 


(4) Representative (or Select) Vestries. 


77. These were bodies authorised by the 59 Geo. III. c., 12, consisting of householders 
elected by the inhabitants of the parish, together with the ministers, churchwardens, and 
Overseers, meeting every fortnight or oftener and keeping minutes. Their functions were 
to inquire into and determine the proper objects of relief, and the nature and amount 
of the relief to be given. The Overseers were desired to conform to their directions ; 
and, where such a Vestry existed, the Magistrates were forbidden to order relief 
until it had been proved, to the satisfaction of two Justices, that the applicant was in 
want, and had been refused adequate relief by the Select Vestry.’ 


78. The weak point here was that, if the Overseers refused to ‘‘ conform to the direc- 
tions ” of their Vestry, as “ desired ’’ by the Act, the Vestry had apparently no power to 
compel obedience. Hence, while Representative Vestries were admittedly superior to 
Open Vestries, the Commission was inclined to believe that the superiority arose principally 
from their comparative freedom from magisterial interference, the presence of the clergy- 
man, and the regular minutes kept of their proceedings. They were subject to the same 
corrupting influences, and equally irresponsible. 


79. The Select Vestry of Morpeth, e.g., consisted of twenty persons, of whom one 
was a brewer, two were brewers’ clerks, five were publicans, two beer-shop keepers, and 
one a porter-seller; so that eleven, or the majority of the whole number, were in- 
terested in the sale of beer ; and the mother of one, the wife of another, and the uncle, 
aunt, and cousins ofa third were paupers. Consequently the better class of vestrymen 
retired in disgust from the interested clamour of their colleagues, and very often the 
Representative Vestry relapsed into an Open one.* Thus the Select Vestries, during the 
previous six years, had diminished steadily from 2,868 to 2,391.5 


(5) Self-Appointed Vestries (also called Select). 


80. It was possible, either by prescription or under some local Act, for Vestries to be 
self-elected. These, as might be expected from the absence of any representative 
control, were the worst of all.® 


(6) Magistrates. 


81. But there was another local authority which had powers as regards poor relief. 
The 3 and 4 Will, and Mary c. 11, after reciting that many inconveniences did daily arise 
by reason of the unlimited powers of the Overseers, who did frequently, upon frivolous pre- 
tences, but chiefly for their own private ends, give relief to what persons and numbers they 
thought fit, prescribed that the poor in each parish should be registered, with date of first 
receiving relief, and of the occasion which brought the applicants under that necessity ; 
that the register should be produced to the Vestry yearly in Haster-week, when there 
should be a call over: of the persons receiving collections, and a new list made of such 
persons as the Vestry should think fit to allow to receive collection ; and that no other 
person should receive collection, but by authority under the hand of one Justice of the 
Peace residing within such parish, or, if none were there dwelling, in the parts near or next 
adjoining, or by order of the Justices in Quarter Sessions, except in cases of pestilential 


disease.” 


82. But owing to loose drafting of subsequent amending Acts, a J ustice was enabled, 
on the pauper’s statement of some matter which the Justice should consider to be a 
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reasonable cause or ground for relief, to summon the Overseers to show cause why 
relief should not be given, and to order such relief as he should think fit. And against 
this order there was no appeal. | 


83. The great interference of the Magistrates began at Speenhamland in 1795, at the 
time of the high prices. Up to that date parochial relief appears to have been given chiefly 
through the workhouses, and not to have been extended to many besides the impotent.? 
But'in that year the Berkshire Magistrates, instead of advancing wages as they were em- 
powered to do, began a scale system—under the sanction, it must be admitted, of public 
opinion—and issued a table of relief, ‘“ making up ” wages to a certain income correspond- 
ing with the supposed necessities of each family, and varying with the price of the gallon 
loaf.® 


84. But though the scale was the worst form in which the influence of Magistrates 
could be exerted, great evils arose from their interference even when less systematically 
exercised. 


85. In the first place, the very mode in which their jurisdiction was enforced seemed 
intended to destroy all vigilance and economy on the part of those who administered 
relief, and all sense of degradation or shame on the part of those who received 
it. The Overseer was summoned, perhaps, six or seven miles from his business, or his 
farm, to defend himself before the tribunal of his immediate superiors against a 
charge of avarice or cruelty. He seldom had any opportunity to support his defence 
by evidence; the pleadings generally consisted of the pauper’s assertions on the 
one side, and the Overseer’s on the other. The Magistrate might admit or reject the 
evidence of either party at his pleasure; might humiliate the Overseer in the pauper’s 
presence, with whatever reproof he might think that the Overseer’s frugality deserved, 
and finally pronounce a decree, against which, however unsupported by the facts 
of the case or mischievous in principle, there was no appeal. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the pauper had often the choice of his tribunal. All the Overseers 
of a district were, therefore, at the mercy of any two Magistrates, and, it might 
be, even at the mercy of any one. The pauper might select those Magistrates whom 
misdirected benevolence, or desire of popularity, or timidity, led to be profuse dis- 
tributors of other people’s property, and bring forward his charges against the Over- 
seer. secure of obtaining a verdict. He appeared in the character of an injured man 
dragging his oppressor to justice. If he failed he lost nothing, if he succeeded he 
obtained triumph and reward. And yet persons were found expressing grave regret 
that the parochial fund was wasted, that relief was claimed as a right, and that 
pauperism had ceased to be disgraceful.4 F 


86. Supposing that such a power to ‘‘ enforce charity and liberality by summons 
and fine’? ought to exist, there were strong grounds for thinking that the existing 
Magistrates were not the best persons to be entrusted with it. In the first place, they 


were men of fortune, unacquainted with the domestic economy of the applicants for 


relief, and as unfit, from their own associations, “to settle what ought to be the 
weekly incomes of the industrious poor”? as the industrious poor would be to regulate 
the weekly expenditure of the Magistrates.® 


87. And, secondly, the Magistrate, even if he had a general knowledge of the subject, 
seldom had and seldom could acquire a knowledge of the individual facts on which 
he had to decide. A pauper claimed 3s. on the ground that his family consisted of 
five persons, and that he had earned during the last week only 7s. The Overseers 
believed that he had, in fact, earned more, or that he might have earned more if he 
had thought fit to exert himself, or that the lowness of his acknowledged earnings was 


the result of a collusion between him and his employer, in order to throw part of his ° 


wages on the parish. The Vestry agreed in opinion with the Overseer and the pauper 
appealed to the Magistrate.é 


88. Can it be expected, said the Commissioners, that questions like these will be 
properly decided by Magistrates who give a few hours a week to the affairs of twenty 
parishes, who live at a distance from the scene of the dispute, and know little more 
than the names of thé parties to it, and perhaps not even so much ?? 

a aa aa em 
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89. It was little wonder that the Overseers complained bitterly of the obstruction 
given to their exertions by decisions of Magistrates.1 As one said :— 

“‘ The. greatest evil of which I am aware is the facility with which every plan of the vestry or 
overseer is brought into question on the complaint of the pauper, who selects a kind and often 
inconsiderately liberal magistrate as his patron.” 2 

90. In the towns, again, where investigation Into cases was much more necessary 
and much more difficult, the jurisdiction of the Magistrates was still more objectionable. 
Summonses were granted indiscriminately, and relief ordered almost as indiscriminately. 
One ridiculous case was quoted where fifty paupers in a body came to the Overseer and 
demanded immediate relief on a Magistrate’s order, and where the Overseer insisted on 
the whole fifty cases being gone into separately before the Magistrate, only to receive the 
reply that :— 

“To examine into these cases of fifty paupers, at five minutes per case, would take four hours 
and ten minutes, which is impossible to be done, and unnecessary, inasmuch as it was the duty 
of the overseer to have enquired into the cases himself, and relieved the deserving, and rejected 
the undeserving.” 4 

91. On the whole subject, the Commissioners declared that the legislature evidently 
did not intend that the jurisdiction of the justice should form part of the routine 
of the administration of the Poor Laws. It was to be exercised in case of emergency. 
If its exercise were to be habitual, they said, every populous parish must have its 
peculiar Magistrate, as well as its peculiar Overseers: ° 

““A more dangerous instrument cannot be conceived, than a public officer, supported and 


impelled by benevolent sympathies, armed with power from which there is no appeal, and 
misapprehending the consequences of its exercise.” 6 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


92. Reviewing the evidence thus presented, one may well understand the statement 
of the Commission that the most pressing of the evils described were those connected 
with the relief of the able-bodied, and that these were the evils, therefore, for which they 
would first propose remedies.’ 


93. If evils such as these —or evils resembling or even approaching them — were neces- 
sarily incidental to the compulsory relief of the able-bodied, they would not, they said, 
have any hesitation in recommending its entire abolition. 


94, But they did not believe those evils to be its necessary consequences ; they believed 
that, under strict regulations, adequately enforced, such relief might be afforded safely 
and even beneficially. In all extensive communities circumstances would occur in which 
an individual might be exposed to the danger of perishing from want. To refuse relief, 
and at the same time to punish mendicity when it could not be proved that the offenders 
could have obtained subsistence by labour was repugnant to the common sentiments of 
mankind ; it was repugnant to them to punish even depredation, apparently committed 
as the only resource against want. In all extensive civilised communities, therefore, the 
occurrence of extreme necessity was prevented by almsgiving, by public institutions 
supported by endowments or voluntary contributions or by a provision partly voluntary 
and partly compulsory, or by a provision entirely compulsory, such as might exclude 
the pretext of mendicancy. 


95. But in no part of Hurope except England had it been thought fit that the provi- 
sion, whether compulsory or voluntary, should be applied to more than the relief of andi- 
gence, the state of a person unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, 
the means of subsistence. It had never been deemed expedient that the provision should 
extend to the relief of poverty ; that is, the state of one, who, in order to obtain a mere 
subsistence, was forced to have recourse to labour. 


96. From the evidence collected, they were induced to believe that a compulsory pro- 
vision for the relief of the indigent could be generally administered on a sound and well 
defined principle.® 

97. This then was the foundation of the recommended abolition of out-door relief of 
the able-bodied, and the establishment of the “ self-acting test ’’—the offer of the work- 
house.? 

98. It appeared to the Commission that the abolition of partial outdoor relief to 
the able-bodied, and particularly of money payments, should come into universal 
operation at the end of two years, and, as respected new applicants, at an earlier 


1 Report, p. 139. 2 Report, p. 142. 3 Report, p. 142. 4 Report, p. 146. 5 Report, p. 150. 
6 Report, p. 151. 7 Report, p. 227. 8 Report, p. 227. 9 Report, p. 264. 
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period,! and that the chief remedy should be the reception of the able-bodied paupers — 
in a well-managed workhouse.” ® 


99. As to how such workhouses could be provided and the requisite management 
enforced, the Commissioners had no difficulty in showing that this could be obtained 
only if parishes were amalgamated and incorporated for the purpose. 


100. At least four classes of inmates required to be distinguished :—(1) The aged 
and really impotent; (2) the children; (3) the able-bodied females ; (4) the able-bodied 
males. Of these classes, the two latter would, it was trusted, be the least numerous.® 


101. It appeared to the Commissioners that both the requisite classification and the 
requisite superintendence might be better obtained in separate buildings than under a 
single roof. If effected in the latter mode, large buildings would have to be erected, 
since few of the existing buildings were of the requisite size or arrangement; and, as very 
different qualities, both moral and intellectual, were required for the management of 
such dissimilar classes, each class would require to have its separate superintendent. 
Nothing would be saved, therefore, in superintendence, and much expense would have > 
to be incurred in buildings. But if a separate building were assigned to each class, and 
if parishes were incorporated for the purpose, the existing workhouses might, in most 
cases, be made use of.4 In many instances, at least, classification would not involve the 
addition of new workhouses, as, by assigning one class of paupers to each house, a greater 
number might be received. The proper objects of relief might be accommodated tem- 
porarily in ordinary dwelling houses, and the existing workhouses might be utilised for 
the able-bodied.® As regards the dreaded evil of congregating “large bodies of sturdy 
paupers together in workhouses,” this might be avoided by better management and 
superintendence :—® 

“* Hach class might thus receive its appropriate treatment ; the old might-enjoy their indulgences 


without torment from the boisterous ; the children be educated, and the able-bodied subjected to © 
such courses of labour and discipline as would repel the indolent and vicious.” 7 


And, it was added, such a system might secure the co-operation of much voluntary service.® 


COMMENTS UPON THESE EXTRACTS. 


102. We have dwelt at some length upon these portions of the Report of the Royal 
Commission because they are the foundation of their main conclusions. The Commission 
maintained that the evils, especially of profuse and unchecked able-bodied relief, were 
due not to the spirit or direction of the Acts regulating poor relief in England, but 
to a misinterpretation of their object and meaning. They further proved, by an elaborate 
analysis, that the local administration in charge of the relief of the poor was wholly 
unsuited for the duties imposed upon it. Moreover, the conditions surrounding it, and 
the pressure to which it was subject, rendered it incapable of discharging impartially, — 
intelligently, and fearlessly the duties of a relief authority. That the intention of the 
Statutes authorising relief to the poor was wrongly construed, and that the agencies in 
charge of that relief were incapable, were two allegations that had been made time after 
time, and were reiterated with increasing force by the Royal Commission. Their re- 
commendations were in accord with those two allegations. As regards the principles” 
of relief they proposed no change, but they laid down conditions to be attached to the 
relief of able-bodied applicants, which in their opinion gave effect to the intention and 
spirit of the statutes, but which were contrary to the existing practice, and would, they 
knew, be unpopular in many localities. They foresaw that, if such conditions were to, 
be effectual in regulating the local distribution of relief, it was essential that a system of 
administrative machinery should be set up, which would not be set in motion by every 
gust of local popular opinion. They concentrated their attention upon the construction 
of that machinery, and the reforms which have been made since that date are in the main 
the effect of its working. bat 


103. Even in this early stage of our Report we desire to express our agreement in this: 
respect with the Commission. It is useless to frame laws and regulations if there is no 
power of continuously enforcing them. This elementary platitude, true as it is of 
all legal enactments, has a special force when applied to the laws relating to the relief. 
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of the poor. There is a subtle and constant influence, fostered by the kindly instincts 
of impulsive humanity, which is ever at work sapping and undermining restrictions upon 
the grant of public relief. This influence may sometimes seem to be in abeyance, but 
it is always in existence, and at times of stress or turmoil is capable of exerting a powerful 
emotional force which breaks down the resistance of all but the firm and convinced ad- 
ministrator. No doctrines, however sound or beneficent, can themselves be made the 
foundation of a system of national relief if they are lable at any moment to be rooted 
up. Improvement in administration by subordinating the local authority to a central 
tribunal, and a clearer definition of the intention and object of the Poor Law, are the 
two great changes made by the Act of 1834.1 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 18341 


104, There is no expression more in vogue amongst those interested in Poor Law 
administration than that of ‘‘ The Principles of 1834.” 


PART III. 


105, This frequent reference to the Principles of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, First fourteen 
as suggesting a standard by which to judge of “strict administration’ or of “lax ad- sections of Act. 


ministration,” seems to make it desirable to state, so far as possible, tpsissemis verbis, 
what these principles were. | 


106. Anexamination of the Act itself does not give much information. It is called: 

“© An Act for the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws relating to the Poor 
in England and Wales,” and is dated 14th August, 1834. The first fourteen Sections pro- 

vide for the appointment or removal, at the pleasure of the Crown, of three Commissioners, 
who, or any two of whom, may sit as a Board for carrying the Act into execution. These 

Commissioners are empowered to summon witnesses and examine them upon oath upon 


any matter relating to the poor or their relief, and to require the production of books and pitteent): 
documents. They may appoint Assistant Commissioners (to whom the Commissioners Section. 


‘may delegate any of their powers except that of making General Rules), and also a Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary or Secretaries, clerks, and other officers. No Commissioner or Assis- 
tant Commissioner is to be capable of sitting in Parliament, and all appointments are to 
be limited to five years. The Commissioners are to make an annual Report, to be laid 
before Parliament and to give to the Secretary. of State any information respecting their 
proceedings which he may require.” 


107. In the 15th Section are laid down the functions of the three Commissioners :— 


“The administration of relief to the poor throughout England and Wales, according to the 
existing laws, or such laws as shall be in force at the time being, shall be subject to the direction 
and control of the Commissioners.” 3 


For this purpose they are authorised and required to make and issue all such Rules, Orders, 
and Regulations for the management of the poor, for the government of workhouses and 
‘the education of children therein, for the management of parish poor children and the 
Superintending, inspecting, and regulating of the houses wherein such poor children are 
kept and maintained; for the apprenticing of poor children, and for the guidance and 
-control of all Guardians, Vestries, and parish officers, so far as relates to the management 
-or relief of the poor and the keeping, examining, auditing, and allowing of accounts, and 
‘making and entering into contracts in all matters relating to such management or relief, 
-or to any expenditure for the relief of the poor, and for carrying this Act into execution 
‘in all other respects, as they shall think proper, and they may suspend, alter, or rescind 
“the same — 


‘provided always that nothing in this Act contained shall be construed as enabling the said 


Commissioners, or any of them, to interfere in any individual case for the purpose of ordering 
relief.” 3 


108. It would seem, then, that the administration of the laws for the relief of the poor, 
‘trom the 43rd of Elizabeth down to and including the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834 itself, so far as these laws, or portions of them, were not repealed, as well as the 
administration of any future laws on the subject, was put under the direction and 
control of the three Commissioners. 





14&5 Will. IV. Cap. 76. 2Sec. 1-14. — 8.See. 15. 
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109. In succeeding Sections of the Act, the general power of administration thus given : 
is defined as regards the following matters :— | . 


All the powers and authorities of any Acts, general as well as local, relating 
to workhouses or relief of the poor.} 


The building and alteration of work-houses and making Rules and Regula- 
tions to be observed in the same. | . 


The declaring of unions of parishes, the alteration and dissolution of Unions, 
and.the classification of the poor in the Union workhouses.® 


The number, duties, and (within certain limits) qualifications of Guar- 
dians, and the regulation of their election.* 


The ascertaining of the average expenditure for three years of the parishes 
in a Union, with a view to the assessment of parishes to a common fund.° 


The appointment and regulating the qualifications, salaries, and duties of — 
officers and their tenure of office, and the dismissal of the same.® 


The making of contracts.’ 


The regulation of relief to the able-bodied or their families out of the — 
workhouse, by such Rules, Orders, or Regulations as they may think fit.® 4 


The determination of such relief as is to be considered as given by way of 
loan.?® 


The raising of money for emigration and its application for that purpose; 


The borrowing of money from the Exchequer Bill Commissoners on the 
security of the Poor Rate, for purchasing, building, or altering workhouses or 
for purchasing land for the purpose, or for defraying emigration expenses.44 


The audit of accounts. 
The apprenticeship of children. 


The calling for and publishing accounts of trusts and charities applicable 
to the relief of the poor.!* 


110. But certain other provisions were positively enacted. Such, eg., are these :— 


That no inmate of a workhouse shall be obliged to attend any religious 
service celebrated in a mode contrary to his religious principles, nor any — 
child be educated in a religious creed to which its parents or surviving parent 
shall object, or, in the case of an orphan, to which the godfathers or 
godmothers shall object ;! 


That no dangerous lunatic, insane person, or idiot, shall be detained in — 
any workhouse (not being also a county lunatic asylum) longer than fourteen 
daya's'? 


That all relief given to or on account of the wife, or children under sixteen 
not being blind or deaf or dumb, shall be considered as given to the husband 
or father, and any relief to children under sixteen of any widow shall be — 
considered as given to the widow ;1" 


That two Justices may order relief to a poor person out of the workhouse, 
provided one of them certifies of his own knowledge that such poor person 
is, from old age or infirmity, wholly unable to work ;%* 





1 Sec. 21. 2 Sec. 22-3, 25. 3 Sec, 26, 32. 4 Sec, 38-41. 5Sec. 28-9. 6Sec. 46,48. — 
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The ordering of relief, which (subject to the powers of the Commissioners) 
is expressly vested in the Boards of Guardians or Select Vestries except in cases 
of sudden and urgent necessity, when temporary relief in kind is required 
to be given by the Overseers and, in default, may be ordered to be so given 
by any Justice in articles of absolute necessity, but not in money; any 
Justice to have the power of ordering medical relief in sudden and 
dangerous illness ;1 


The new bastardy regulations ; ? 


The new settlement regulations, including abolition of settlement by 
hiring and service, or by serving an office, and a requirement that, in the 
case of a settlement acquired by the occupation of a tenement, poor rate 
should be paid for one year ;? . 


The new regulations regarding the introduction of spirituous liquors into 
the workhouse. * 


That the Rules, Orders and Regulations of the Commissioners are removable 
only by writ of certiorari to the Court of King’s Bench, aud are to continue 
in force until declared to be illegal. ° 


111. Such, then, were the provisions of the Act, and such the powers created by the No new 
legislature and confided to the Commissioners in 1834. Whether or not it be the principles 
case, as has been asserted, that “‘no new principle was then introduced into the enunciated in the 
law,’’* it seems clear that no principle was actually enunciated in the Act. The relief of 4° 
the poor was put, as regards administration, regulation, and control, into the hands of a 
new board of salaried public servants, but no definite principle was laid down, by preamble 
or otherwise,f to guide the Commissioners in that administration. 


112. The question then presents itself ; was it left to the Commissioners to formulate 
their own principles, and is it their formulation which constitutes the “ principles of 1834 ”’ ? 


' 113. The answer is found in the first Annual Report, presented at the end of 
their first year of office. There we find an almost casual reference to the Workhouse 
System: ‘* Under these circumstances, we proceeded to direct our chief attention to the 
general introduction of the Workhouse System.”’ A few pages further on, we find that 
“the principles of Poor Law administration which are sanctioned by Gilbert’s Act and 
by most of the local Acts of incorporation of the same period,” are at variance with “‘ the 
principles established under the Poor Law Amendment Act’ ;, the chief of the Gilbert 
Act principles being that the Guardians were required, on the application of those pro- 
fessing themselves unemployed and willing to work, to agree for the labour of such poor 
persons at any work or employment suited to their strength and capacity, not in the 
workhouse, but in any parish, township, or place near the place of their residence, and 
to cause such persons to be properly maintained, lodged, and provided for until such 
work could be procured. 


114, From these statements we seem bound to infer that certain principles had been 
laid down somewhere, and were so definite and recognised as to have deserved the name 
of the “‘ Workhouse System.” 

115. The fact is that there was an actual preamble to the Act of 1834, which was so tease 
much in everybody’s knowledge at the time that. it did not seem necessary to repeat it as of 1839, 








* Reference to the Report of 1832-4 and to the Annual Reports of the Commissioners shows that 
it was conceived that the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act only carried out the spirit 
and intention of the 43rd of Elizabeth, and that these had been violated by the old system. 

+ The only preamble is: Whereas it is expedient to alter and amend the Laws relating to the Relief 
of Poor Persons in England and Wales: Be it therefore enacted, etc. Section LII., however, which 
deals with the outdoor relief of able-bodied persons or their families, is introduced by the words: And 
whereas a practice has obtained of giving relief to persons or their families, who, at the time of apply- 
ing foror receiving such relief, were wholly or partially in the employment of individuals, and the relief 
of the able-bodied and their families is in many places administered in modes productive of evil in other 
respects. And whereas difficulty may arise in case any immediate and universal remedy is attempted 
to be applied in the matters aforesaid ; be it further enacted, etc. 
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preface to the Act. It was the Report of the Commission of 1832-4 which we have just 
been considering and the administration of the Act was put into the hands of men who 
were prominently identified with that Report and imbued with its spirit. 


116. On referring to this Report, we find certain principles, and the system which 
logically grew out of them, stated with the utmost clearness and force : — 


“From the evidence collected under this Commission, we are induced to believe that a 
compulsory provision for the relief of the indigent can be generally administered on a sound and 
well-defined principle ; and that under the operation of this principle, the assurance that no one 
need perish from want may be rendered more complete than at present, and the mendicant and 
vagrant repressed by disarming them of their weapon—the plea of impending starvation. 


It may be assumed that, in the administration of relief the public is warranted in imposing such 
conditions on the individual relieved as are conducive to the benefit either of the individual himself, or 
of the country at large, at whose expense he is to be relieved. 


The first and most essential of all conditions, a principle which we find universally admitted, even 
by those whose practice is at variance with it, is, that his situation on the whole shall not be made 
really or apparently so eligible as the situation of the independent labourer of the lowest class. 
Throughout the evidence it is shown, that in proportion as the condition of any pauper class is 
elevated abeve the condition of independent labourers, the condition of the independent class is 
depressed ; their industry is impaired, their employment becomes unsteady, and its remuneration in 
wages is diminished. Such persons, therefore, are under the strongest inducements to quit the less 
eligible class of labourers and enter the more eligible class of paupers. The converse is the effect 
when the pauper classis placed in its preper position, below the condition of the independent labourer. 
Every penny bestowed that tends to render the condition of the pauper more eligible than that of the 
independent labourer is a bounty on indolence and vice.” | 


117. This “the main principle of a good Poor Law administration, namely, the re-| 
storation of the pauper to a position below that of the independent labourer” was put 


more succinctly in the words of a witness, thus :— 4 
“To let the labourer find that the parish is the hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster he 
can find, and thus induce him to make his application to the parish his last and not his first resource.” 2 — 


118. From the mass of evidence adduced, continues the Report : — ; | 


“Tt appears that, wherever the principle which we have thus stated has been carried into effect, 
either wholly or partially, its introduction has been beneficial to the class for whose benefit Poor Laws — 
exist. We have seen that in every instance in which the able-bodied labourers have been rendered 
independent of partial relief, or of relief otherwise than in a well-regulated workhouse : 

(1) Their industry has been restored and improved. 

(2) Frugal habits have been created or strengthened. 

(3) The permanent demand for their labour has increased. ' i 

(4) And the increase has been such that their wages, so far from being depressed by the increased 
amount of labour in the market, have in general advanced. a 

(5) The number of improvident and wretched marriages has diminished. 

(6) Their discontent has been abated, and their moral and social conditions in every way improved”® 


** *% * * * 


’ 
7 


We therefore submit, as the general principle of legislation on this subject, im the present conditions of the 


country -— 
i 


That those modes of administering relief which have been tried wholly or partially, and have produced 
beneficial effects in some districts, be introduced, with modifications according to local circumstances } 


° ° . . ” 
and carried into complete execution in all.4 


| 
The chief specific measures which we recommend for effecting these purposes, are :— 


First, THAT EXCEPT AS TO MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, AND SUBJECT TO THE EXCEPTION RESPECTING 
APPRENTICESHIP HEREINAFTER STATED, ALL RELIEF WHATEVER TO ABLE-BODIED PERSONS OR TO 
THEIR FAMILIES, OTHERWISE THAN IN WELL-REGULATED WORKHOUSES (2.€., PLACES WHERE THEY 
MAY BE SET TO WORK ACCORDING TO THE SPIRIT AND INTENTION OF THE 43RD OF ELIZABETH) SHALL. 
BE DECLARED UNLAWFUL, AND SHALL CEASE, IN MANNER AND AT PERIODS HEREINAFTER SPECIFIED * 
AND THAT ALL RELIEF AFFORDED IN RESPECT OF CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF SIXTEEN SHALL BE 
CONSIDERED AS AFFORDED TO THEIR PARENTS. 9 








_ * The “hereafter specified” refers to p. 297, where it was said that it appeared to the Royal Commission that. 
this prohibition should come into universal operation at the end of two years, and, as regards new applicants, 
at an earlier period. ‘No doubt can be entertained that it was the deliberate intention of Parliament, in 
framing the Poor Law Amendment Act, that all outdoor relief to the able-bodied should cease at the earliest: 
possible period that it could safely, and with propriety, be put an end to; and the question we have to 
successively decide as to ea¢h union is whether this time may be fairly deemed to have arrived.” (Second — 
Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, p.'7.) q 
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It is true that nothing is necessary to arrest the progress of pauperism, except that all who 
receive relief from the parish should work for the parish exclusively, as hard and for less wages than 
independent labourers work for individual employers, and we believe that in most districts useful 
work, which will not interfere with the ordinary demand for labour, may be obtained in greater 
quantity than is usually conceived. Cases, however, will occur where such work cannot be obtained in 
sufficient quantity to meet an immediate demand ; and when obtained, the labour, by negligence, 
connivance, or otherwise, may be made merely formal, and thus the provisions of the legislature 
may be evaded more easily than in a workhouse. A well-regulated workhouse meets all cases, and 
appears to be the only means by which the intention of the statute of Elizabeth, that all the able- 
bodied shall be set to work, can be carried into execution.1 

* * * 





** * 

And although we admit that able-bodied persons in the receipt of outdoor allowances and 
partial relief, may be, and in some cases are, placed in a condition less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer of the lowest class ; yet to persons so situated, relief in a well-regulated work- 
house would not be a hardship: and even if it be, in some rare cases, a hardship, it appears from 
the evidence that it is a hardship to which the good of society requires the applicant to submit. 
The express or implied ground of his application is that he is in danger of perishing from want. 
Requesting to be rescued from that danger out of the property of others, he must accept assistance 
on the terms, whatever they may be, which the common welfare requires. The bane of all pauper 
legislation has been the legislating for extreme cases. Every exception, every violation of the 
general rule to meet a real case of unusual hardship, lets in a whole class of fraudulent cases, by 
which that rule must in time be destroyed. Where cases of real hardship occur, the remedy must 
be applied by individual charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory relief can be or ought to 
be a substitute.” ; 


119. To sum up: What the original Report of the Commission of 1832-4 
called ‘“‘the . first and most essential of all conditions,” and what the 
Commissioners under the Act of 1834, in Report after Report, called ‘‘ the 
fundamental principle of the Poor Law Amendment Act” was that the situation 
of the able-bodied pauper * should be, really or apparently, less eligible than the 
situation of the independent labourer of the lowest class. And, while this might be 
secured by a very carefully administered outdoor relief system, it could only be 
efiectually secured by the offer of relief in a workhouse, where by labour, discipline, 
and restraint, as well as by dietary, the inmate’s situation would be definitely and 
ascertainably less eligible than that of the poorest class of those who contributed to his 
support. This was the workhouse system, and, against such a system, all criticism 
which spoke of| the Act as erecting workhouses for the imprisonment of those who 
could not find work outside fell pointless. The workhouse was not an end so much as 
a means. In the last unhappy resort it was a provision for the really destitute ; 
primarily, the offer of it was a “ self-acting test ’’ of the reality of the claim on relief.+ 


120. To secure the carrying out of the principle, two things were necessary: that 
the wide discretionary powers hitherto’ exercised by the 15,500 Authorities should be Machinery 


taken out of their hands and put under the control of one strong Central Board, and that cae eh 


the administration should be uniform over the country. Hence the succeeding principles laid 
recommendation :— down. 
“We recommend, therefore, the appointment of a Central Board to control the administration 

of the Poor Laws, with such assistant Commissoners as may be found requisite; and that the 

Commissioners be empowered and directed to frame and enforce regulations for the government of 

workhouses, and as to the nature and amount of the relief to be given and the labour to be exacted 

in them, ay that such regulations shall, as far as may be practicable, be uniform throughout the 

country.” 


* It is rather remarkable that no definition of ‘“‘ able-bodied” is given in the Report except the 
negative one on p. 42, that aged, sick, and infirm (grouped under the expression “ impotent”) are 
not able-bodied. Hence the difficulty in which the Commissioners found themselves as_ regards 
relief to the ‘partially disabled. They spoke of the inexpediency of continuing to give partial relief 
in these cases, and the injustice of thus enabling them to compete with and lower the value of the 
labour of the able-bodied man. ‘“‘ We feel the injustice and impolicy of this course so strongly that, 
although not desirous of urging or insisting on the application of the workhouse to all cases of this 
nature, we are of opinion that it is desirable that persons incapable of wholly maintaining themselves 
should not be suffered to receive partial relief, but should be entirely supported by the guardians, and 
should either be set to work by the guardians in such manner as may be suitable to their condition, or 
should not be suffered to do any work on their own account.” (‘‘ Continuance Report,” of Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1840, p. 48.) 

{ Thus modern readers are apt to think of the Report and of its remedy as “ hard,”’ even harsh, 
forgetting that the Commissioners had to deal with a demoralised England, where “more than one 
half or two-thirds of the cases of able-bodied labourers in towns were cases of indolence or imposture,” 
and where “it rarely appeared that five or six in a hundred claimants sustained the test.” We have 
it, however, on the authority of Mr. Mackay that Sir Edwin Chadwick always objected to the expression “‘ work- 
house test.” The idea of the workhouse, he always insisted, was derived from the practice of the working 
classes themselves with regard to their own friendly societies. Their rule was “all or nothing.” The 
friendly societies prohibited their members from working when in receipt of sick pay, and enforced 
their rule by a system of inspection. This was not practicable for the public authority, which was there- 
fore obliged to offer all or nothing in some other form. (History of the English Poor Law, Vol. III., p. 126. 

1 Report, p. 262. 2 Report, pp. 262-3. 3 Report, p. 297. 
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121. The Commissioners were sworn into office August 23rd, 1834, and at once set to 
work, under the dominance of the workhouse principle, to concert such preparatory and 
temporary measures as seemed necessary to check the “ master evil,” as they called it, 
of relief to the able-bodied. . 7 


122. The first measures taken temporarily to apply this principle are contained 
under the heading “‘ Relief,” in ‘‘ Orders and Regulations for the Guidance and Govern- 
ment of the Boards of Guardians of Unions,” issued by the Commissioners :— _ 


« Firstly.—No relief shall be given in money (except in cases of sickness or accident) to any 
able-bodied malé pauper who is in employment (the same not being parish work) and in the receipt 
of earnings ; nor to any part of his family who shall be dependent on him, or for whose relief and 
maintenance he shall be liable. : 


Secondly.—If any able-bodied male pauper shall apply to be set to work hy the parish, one- 
half at least of the relief which may be afforded to him.or to his family shall be in kind. — 


Thirdly.—One-half at least of the relief which may ‘be:afforded to widows or'single women, not 
being aged or infirm, shall be in kind. ie Aor 


Fourthly..—No relief shall be given to any able-bodied male pauper by payment or payments 
of, for or on account of, the rent for his house or lodging, or for the house or lodging of any part 
of his family who shall be dependent upon him and for whose relief and maintenaece he shall be 
liable, or by allowance towards such rent. 


Fifthly. Except.in case of accident, sickness, or other urgent necessity, no relief shall be afforded 
from the poor-rates of any parish or place comprised in the said Union, to any pauper between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, belonging to any such parish or place comprised in the said Union, who 
shall not be resident therein : provided always that this regulation shall not extend to any person; 
not being an able-bodied male pauper, between the ages of sixteen and sixty, who shall, on the day 
herein appointed for the first meeting of the guardians, be in the receipt of relief from any parish or 
place comprised in the said Union, although not resident in such parish or place, and although such 
person shall continue a non-resident ; but in every case due inquiry shall be made as to the propriety 
of such relief being continued.” 1 


123. The same subject is expanded in a document issued by the Central Board, dated 
September 21st, 1835, entitled: ‘‘ Suggestions as to the most eligible Modes of providing 
Outdoor Employment for Able-bodied Paupers, in Cases where there is not an Efficient 
Workhouse, and preparatory to the establishment of the Workhouse System.” This 
purports to be : ges 


“A statement of the general principles which ought to govern them (Union and parish authori 
ties) in providing employment for paupers. . . bearing in mind always, that the best form of outdoor 
labour at task work on account of the parish, however well-devised and enforced, is but. secondary 
to the application of the workhouse system, and can only be sanctioned as a palliative for a time, 
and until adequate and efficient workhouse accommodation shall be provided. 


The two great principles to be kept constantly in view, in providing employment for paupers, 
are these: Firstly, that parish work should be of such a nature as to discourage applications from 
all who are not really necessitous, and thereby to stimulate labourers to independent exertions in 
seeking after and obtaining employment for themselves ; and, Secondly, that pauper labour ought 
likewise to be of such a nature as to hold out no temptation to the employer to resort to it 
ee an abuse of the poor-rates, rather than seek for independent ‘labourers to perform his 
work. 


It follows, therefore, that the work to be provided for paupers, should be of a laborious and 
undesirable nature in- itself, and that the remuneration should be-less than would be paid for work 
of equal quantity, if performed by independent labourers; and, further, that such work should 
not be of the kind in which the independent labourers of the district are ordinarily employed, 
neither should it be much regarded as to its profitable results; but it should be viewed merely 
as a condition on which that relief, which their necessities require, and which the law allows, is to 
be administered to paupers. etna 


If these principles are applied to the different kinds of parish employment usually resorted 
to, there will be little difficulty in determining which is the least objectionable.”!2 


124. The document then discusses the “most usual method of setting able-bodied 
paupers to work,” the repair of roads, or the preparation of materials for that purpose ; 
notes that the use of corn mills gets rid of the ordinary difficulty of Superintending out- 


door labour, etc., and continues : 


‘It will be perceived from the foregoing observations, that the Commissioners consider that 
the question whether the work performed by paupers is profitable in a pecuniary sense, is 
altogether secondary to the main question, namely, whether as a condition of obtaining relief it 
operates to discourage pauperism. From misapprehension on this point, iv has been sometimes 
attempted to obtain/a profit for the parish, not only by cultivating parish farms, but by setting 





1 First Annual Report,’ Poor Law Commissioners; 500, 1835, App. A, p. 52. 
2Second Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners; 595, 1., 1836 App. A, p. 41. 
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up, various sorts of manufactures, to be carried on by pauper labour. Such efforts, however, 

have always proved abortive, and have invariably entailed a loss upon the parish, as well as 
caused injury to the independent labourer, ‘by interfering with the labour market. The Board, 

therefore, must decidedly discourage all such attempts on the part of parishes or unions.”E ” 


125. But all such suggestions for outside employment were explicitly provisionaland 
temporary, for the guidance of Guardians till sufficient time had been given to make the 
transition’ and to furnish adequate workhouse‘accommodation.’ Thenceforward: all that 
remained for carrying out the principle was to determine the labour which should be em- 
ployed inside the workhouse, labour, of course, being one of the conditions relied on for 
making the situation of the pauper less eligible than that of the independent worker. 


126. Here the principle laid down by the 1832-4 Report was that : 


“It ought to be useful employment. Parish officers . .. have resorted to the expedient 
of sending paupers on ‘fictitious errands, with baskets full of stones, or blank paper directed as 
letters, and other devices: of the same nature, obviously intended to torment them. Such 
contrivances are pernicious in the revengeful feelings: which they generate in the minds of the 
paupers themselves, and they are also pernicious inexciting sympathy in behalf of the indolent and 
vicious, and in the obstacles which they create to the use of legitimate labour and salutary 
discipline. We believe that they ought to be carefully prevented. The association of the utility 
of labour to both parties, the employer as well as the employed, is one which we consider it most 
important to preserve and strengthen ; and we deem everything mischievous which unnecessarily 
gives to it arepulsive aspect. At the same time, we believe that in extended districts the requisite 
sources of employment will be easily found. The supply of the articles consumed in workhouses 
and prisons would afford a large outlet for the manufactures carried on in the house.” 


127. In the “Continuance Report” of 1840, the Commissioners say: 


“The justice and expediency of requiring it (the labour to be performed in the workhouse) are so 
universally acknowledged that we deem it unnecessary to say more than that we have endeavoured 
to devise such modes of employment as shall interfere the least with the field of industry open to 
the independent labourer.”’8 


128. Such then, are the “‘ fundamental principles ”’ constantly referred to in succes- 
sive Annual Reports of the Commissioners from 1835 to 1847. It is obvious that they 
relate only to the able-bodied poor. This, indeed, is what might be expected. To quote 
the ‘‘ Continuance Report ”’ of 1840: | 

“The amount of the poor rates had become grievously oppressive in most parts of the country, 
-and in some places had become nearly intolerable,so as to threaten the abandonment of the land by 
the proprietors. But the heavy taxation was not so oppressive to the ratepayer as the mode of 
distributing the rates was pernicious to the paupers and the rest of the community. Various 
contrivancies for confounding relief with wages had enabled the predominant interest in each locality 
to force their weaker neighbours to contribute to a common fund from which they did not derive an 
equal benefit, and had converted the state of the labourer into a condition little superior to that of 
predial servitude. The consequences of this. perversion of the natural relations of employer and 
workman were developed in the agrarian disturbances and fires of 1830 and 1831, and in a 
general feeling of insecurity and alarm throughout the southern and eastern counties of England.’”’4 


129. And again: | | 

“Tn no part of Europe except England has it been thought fit that the provision (against the 

danger of perishing), whether compulsory or voluntary, should be applied:to more than the relief 

of indigence, the state of a person unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, the 

means of subsistence. It has never been deemed expedient that the provision should extend to the 

relief of poverty ; that is, the state of one who, in order to obtain a mere subsistence, is forced to 
haye recourse to labour.”5 

- But,.so far had England departed from any such sound principles, that the first work 

set before the Commissioners was “ the restoration of the pauper to a position below that 
of the independent labourer.” 


130. In ‘such circumstances it may well be conceived that.a Commission, however 
desirous of thinking out the whole question of the theory of a Poor Law and its proper 
administration, must have felt that it must hurry out a report. The “ Extracts ”’—pub- 
lished a year before the Report—had shown that the system was not only bad in itself, 
but tended to ‘‘ constant and indefinite increase.” of the evils, by the “irresistible tempta- 
tions to fraud.” which it presented. £7,000,000 a year, in fact, were being spent in a way 
that was manufacturing able-bodied pauperism.* 

* The maximum of: the period was in 1817-18,» when the expenditure on relief amounted to 
£7,870,801, or 13s. 10d. per head of population. . 

1Jbid., App. A,p. 43. 2 Report, p. 324. 8 «Continuance Report,” 226, 1840, p. 30. 4 Reror', 
p. 6. 5 Report, p. 227. 
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131. Thus the Report should be read in its historical context.* It does not lay down, 
or proceed on, any philosophical theory of the place of poverty in the social organism, 
of “rights”? to life or to work, even of the duty of the State towards its less fortunate 
members, except in one particular that, where the State gives relief, it should 
make the situation of the able-bodied recipient less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer. It does not ask if and how far the very perfecting of the 
organisations by which wealth is produced leaves certain of the producers outside the 
organisation, and whether charity is the only or the best means of dealing with these. It 
does not, indeed, mark out the sphere of charity from that of public relief. And the 
legislature, taking the Report as the foundation, simply took the whole body of law relating 
to the subject, and passed an Amendment Act, putting the administration into the hands 
of a small body of experts with somewhat wide and unusual powers. The Report, then 
does not profess to be a complete statement of the principles of poor relief. It is rather an 
exposition of what a Poor Law should not do—that is, interfere with the ordinary industry 
of the country by giving relief on terms more eligible than men could get by their own 
labour. In a circular sent to Parish Officers in some Counties on November 8th, 1834, 
it is said :— 


“The Poor Law Amendment Act was passed, not for the purpose of abolishing the necessary 
relief to the indigent, but for preventing various illegal and injurious practices, which had by 
degrees grown up in the administration of such relief.” 


132. Understanding this, we find, as we might expect, that, while there is a ‘* funda- 
mental principle,” clearly thought out and proved by masses of evidence, as regards the 
able-bodied, there is no very clear guidance for the administration of the Act as regards 
the other classes with which the Commissioners had to deal. 


133. In the Report of 1832-4, no change was suggested in the care of the sick poor. 
They were, presumably, to receive‘ outdoor relief and medical attendance as before 
and there is no hint of making their situation less eligible than that of the sick 
independent labourer.t Indeed, the clause in which the workhouse principle itself 
is laid down is prefaced by the words: ‘“‘except as to medical attendance.’? In 
the separate workhouses which the Commissioners advised, while classification is 








* It should, moreover, be read in the light of the personality of its authors. As is well known, the 
Report was almost entirely the work of two men, Nassau William Senior and Edwin Chadwick. In 
after life each of them asserted that he had written the whole of it, with some little assistance from the 
other. Senior was Professor of Political Economy in Oxford, with all the prepossessions of an orthodox 
economist of his day. Chadwick—“‘that juvenile theorist of thirty-four, the sucking Solon of the 
Benthamite breed,” as The Times contemptuously called him—had been for several years secretary 
and friend of Jeremy Bentham, and the remedial measures of the Report were certainly due to him. 
Nicholls—one of the original ‘“‘ Three Kings of Somerset House,” or, “‘ Pinch-pauper Triumvirate,” and 
afterwards historian of the Poor Law—on retiring from the service of the Hast India Company, had 
become overseer for the parish of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, in 1821, and had there put in 
successful practice the principles which he was subsequently the means of extending over England. 
In 1836 he was sent by Lord John Russell to Ireland, to inquire into the possibility of introducing there 
a Poor Law on the English model, and the Irish Poor Relief Act of 1838, which introduced the 
workhouse system into Ireland, was founded on his Report. 


+ “Previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, there existed no statute expressly 
authorising the parish authorities to provide medical relief for the poor. In the statute of Elizabeth no 
allusion to any such relief is to be found, and in the subsequent Actsof Parliament relating to the poor the 
Legislature has been entirely silent on this subject. In the absence of any positive provisions, medical 
aid has, nevertheless, been supplied to the poor, and, as might have been expected from the un- 
controlled discretion of parish officers of 15,000 districts, the arrangements for the purpose have been 
almost infinitely various, both as to the mode of selecting the medical attendants and the amount 
of their remuneration. Almost all, however, had the same defect—the absence of all effective control 
over the medical officer, as well as respects his due attendance on the sick, as with regard to the 
amount of his charges. . . . We must premise that the objects which we desire to attain are—to 
provide medical aid for all persons who are really destitute, and to prevent medical relief from generating 
or encour. ging pauperism.” (Continuance Report, 1840, pp. 44-5.) Welearn from Assistant Commissioners’ 
Revorts that, before 1834, there had been much undiscriminating medical aid, and its dangers, as 
tending to dependence on the parish, are often dwelt on. ‘‘The parish authorities,” said Dr. Kay, 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, “exercised no discretion concerning the persons who were entitled to be 
attended at the expense of the parish. . . . In the matter of relief by medicine almost all the rural labourers 
were paupers.” (Second Report, App., p. 180.) 


i[irst Anrucl Rerozt, Poor Law Commissioners, 500, 1835, p. 45. * Report, p. 262. 
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recommended, for, amongst others, the “aged and really impotent,” there is no 
specific mention of the advantages which would accrue to the sick from medical 
treatment in a workhouse hospital. 


134, Nor, curiously enough, is there any more specific mention of the aged. As 
just stated, separate buildings were recommended for the reception of different classes 0: 
the poor among whom were mentioned “the aged and really impotent ,” where “ the old 
might enjoy their indulgences without torment trom the boisterous.”? The expression “ in- 
dulgences ” seems to suggest that the ineligible situation test was not to apply to them.* 


135. It may be presumed that the Commissioners saw no objection to the aged con- 
tinuing to receive outdoor relief, on the ground that, “even in places distinguished in 
general by the most wanton parochial profusion, the allowances to the aged and infirm are 
moderate.”’ + 


136. As regards children, still less is said, save as regards apprenticeship—‘‘a mode of 
relief expressly pointed out by the 48rd of Elizabeth, and interwoven with the habits 
of the people in many districts’’—-and even this was relegated to a subsequent 
special inquiry.* Children, indeed, formed one of the four classes for which separate 
workhouse accommodation was recommended.* There they were to be educated, 
and mention is made of the necessity of an adequate salary “to a person properly 
qualified to act as a schoolmaster.”® Beyond this, the assumption is that children 
were to fare with their parents. There is no specific mention of orphans. 


137. Women, as a class separate from men, are not mentioned, except that separate 
workhouse accommodation was recommended for “the able-bodied females ”’ ;° presum- 
ably they were to be treated, whether able-bodied, sick, or aged, and whether in the 
workhouse or outside, on the same footing as men.§ 


138. What is more surprising still is the treatment of widows by the Report. In 
the first part—that dealing with outdoor relief under the old system—it is noted 
under a separate heading that 


“A class of persons have, in many places, established a right to public support, independently 
of either of these claims (want of employment or of insufficient wages). These are widows who, in 


* Tn the “ Continuance Report ” of 1840, however, there is a strong protest against the idea that a work- 
house should be placed on the footing of aalmshouse. “If the condition of the inmates of a workhouse were to 
be so regulated as to invite the aged and infirm of the labouring classes to take refuge in it, it would immediately 
be useless as a test between indigence and indolence or fraud—it would no longer operate as an inducement to 
the young and healthy to provide support for their later years or as a stimulus to them, whilst they have the 
means, to support their aged parents and relatives. The frugality and forethought of a young labourer would be 
useless if he foresaw the certainty of a better asylum for his old age than he could possibly provide by his own 
exertions ; and the industrious efforts of a son to provide a maintenance for his parents in his own dwelling 
would be thrown away, and would cease to be called forth, if the almshouse of the district offered a refuge for 
their declining years, in which they might obtain comforts and indulgences which even the most successful of 
the labouring classes cannot always obtain by their own exertions.” (p. 5.) 


+ “It has always been our wish that the principles of the law should be applied without severity to 


aged persons.” (Second Report, 1836, p. 8.) ‘“‘ We do not require aged and infirm paupers to be relieved. 


only in the workhouse.” (‘‘ Continuance Report,” 1840, p. 32.) 

{ The Second Report, 1836, says: “The appropriate treatment of the children in the workhouse: 
the larger proportion of whom are orphans, must be progressive with the arrangements for the classi: 
fication and treatment of the paupers within the workhouse; as yet, the regulations with respect 


to them are general and may be found in the rules for the management of the workhouse. Acting: 


upon the principle of the statute of Elizabeth, which provides that ‘order shall be taken from time to. 
time for setting to work the children of all such whose parents shall not be able to maintain them,’ 
we have endeavoured to direct the exertions of the local officers, as early as possible after the rudiments. 
of education were obtained by the children, to gain for them independent employment out of the work- 
house” (p. 28). ‘We do not require or permit the separation of children under seven years old 
from their mothers.” (‘Continuance Report,” 1840, p. 32.) 


% § In the Second Report, 1836, it was said that the rule prohibiting outdoor relief to the able-bodied 
had so far been “ applied only to able-bodied men.”’ The application to paupers of the other sex had been 
“ deferred,” although the indiscriminate allowances which had been habitually granted, almost as a 
matter of course, to widows (and to persons advanced in life) had, since the passing of the Act, “led many 
boards of guardians to scrutinise the lists of paupers of this description, and to put to the proof the 
actual destitution, of many long-established pensioners on the rates.” (p 8) 


1 Report, p. 306. 2 Report, p. 307. 8 Rport, p. 338. 4 Report, p. 306. 5 Report, p. 307. 
6 Report, p. 306 2 ie 
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many places, receive what are called pensions, of from 1s. to 3s. a week on their own account,without 
any reference to their age or strength, or powers of obtaining an independent subsistence, but simply 
as widows.” 


recelving, in addition, if they have children, an allowance per child generally about 
ls. 6d..a. week in the rural districts, ‘‘ unless the child be illegitimate, in which case it 
ig more {frequently 2s. or more.’’! ad bate heel 


But. in the second part of the Report—that which deals.with ‘Remedial Measures” 
-—widows-are not mentioned. 


_ 139.. As. regards ‘mothers of bastards, drastic.change was, indeed, .recommended— 
“even among the. laws which we have had to examine, those. which respect bastardy 
appear to .be..pre-eminently unwise ’’—and the change was carried into effect by 
the Act; but the matter in dispute was only the chargeability of the child—not the 
relief of the mother.2 As the Continuance Report of 1840 put it; “‘ the Act does not 
repeal the right of the mother to relief, but merely limits the remedy of tlie parish 
against. the putative father.’’? In short, such mothers were put, in the same position, 
as regards poor relief, as widows with legitimate children.* 


140. As to vagrants, the Commission obtained. much. evidence, but they despaired: of 
any remedy from detailed statutory provisions, and instanced “the tendency of legislation 
respecting the poor to aggravate the evils which it was intended to cure.” They 
felt ‘‘ convinced that vagrancy would cease to be a burden, if the relief given to vagrants 
were such as only the really destitute would accept.”* The remedy for pauperism was, in 
fact, the remedy for vagrancy. But they felt that this remedy. could not be applied 
unless the system were general, nor by parochial officers unless under strict superintendence 
and control. They accordingly recommended: “ That the Central Board, be empowered 
and directed to frame and, enforce regulations as to the relief to be afforded to vagrants,’” 
The Poor Law Act of 1834, however, made no special reference to vagrants, and several 
years passed before any regulations were made in respect of this class. 


141. None of these recommendations evidently can be considered, as “principles” 


in the same sense as the “‘ fundamental principle’ on which the workhouse system 
was based. | 


SUMMARY OF POOR LAW REPORT OF 1834. 


142. From this examination of the so-called principles of the Poor Law reform ot 


1834, it is evident that the two main principles, so far as relief is concerned, apply to 


the able-bodied. and the able-bodied alone, viz. :— 


Firstly.—That relief should not. be offered to able-bodied persons and their 
families otherwise than in a well-regulated workhouse. 


Secondly. —That the lot of the able-bodied should be made less eligible than 
that of the independent labourer outside. 


143. The recommendations as to the treatment of other classes of the poor were 


meagre, but they suggest classification, the impropriety of aggregating all classes of 


indoor paupers under one roof, the advisability of a more uniform treatment, and a greater 


utilisation of charitable effort. 





* “It is satisfactory to observe that the practice which was at one time almost universal, of dealing 


‘with the mothers of bastard children differently from other paupers, is rapidly giving way; and the 


‘sounder, course of giving them:relief only according to the measure and) character of their wants is more 
generally adopted.” (Second, Report, 1836, p. 15. bad 


1 Report, p. 42. 2 Report, p. 178. 8 « Continuance Report,” 226, 1840, p.'18. 4 Report, p. 340. 
5 Report, p. 340. 4 rr 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 85 
OF THE POOR LAW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


é 


1. The problem by which the Royal Commission of 1832 was confronted pre- 
sented a comparatively broad and simple issue: it was a problem of able-bodied and— 
to a large extent—rural pauperism. Since that time the situation has been constantly 
and progressively changing ; not only in the sense that the type and causes of pauperism 
change as new social and industrial conditions emerge, but also in the sense that there 
has been a continuous development of charitable and other agencies which hardly existed 


in 1834. 


2. Two changes more especially are significant in their relation to Poor Law 
administration. The first is the restored independence of the agricultural labourer ; 
which, when taken together with the concentration of population in cities, means that 
what remains to us of able-bodied pauperism is almost entirely urban. The second, 
and hardly less noteworthy, is the disappearance under improved sanitary conditions 
of diseases which were formerly among the most potent causes of destitution. To these 
two changes it is mainly due that in tracing the development of Poor Law administration 
during the last century we find that it has been continuously in the direction of clearer 
differentiation of the problem and closer adaptation of treatment to the needs of different 
classes. This could become possible only with the gradual lifting of the overwhelming 
burden of able-bodied pauperism. Rashly assumed responsibility for the maintenance of 
large numbers of able-bodied and their dependents had, prior to 1834, swamped the 
more delicate and discriminative work of dealing with the infirm, the sick and the 
children, in much the same way as the presence of an epidemic demands drastic and 
general treatment and distracts attention from more individual and subtle ills. It is 
the great merit of the early Poor Law and of early sanitary reformers to have checked 
the overwhelming evils of their day, and so to have cleared the way for the progressive 
treatment of difficulties which were then thrown into the background. 


3. Granting that the position has changed, the question arises how far the law and its 
administration are now adequate to deal with it. It cannot be assumed that a Poor Law 
system which has done good work in the past, calls therefore for no change; indeed, just 
so far as the system has succeeded in modifying the conditions of the poor it has 
changed its own problem, and it may well be that corresponding changes are called for 
in itself—that after the first rough work is done a constantly finer instrument is 
needed to carry out the more specialised branches. To a large extent this specialisa- 
tion of work and improvement of the imstrument was foreseen and intended by 
the early administrators, and has been steadily progressing during the last seventy 
years, and indeed most of the demands for further change lie in the same direction. 
The question for us to-day is how to satisfy those demands without incurring any risk 
of reversion to the evils of administration before 1834. It would be quite possible for 
a Centralised Authority to-day, to do elaborately and at great expense just the same 
mischief as was done crudely and ignorantly by the Local Authorities before 1834. 


4, The same development which we shall trace in Poor Law administration has 
proceeded at even a greater rate in voluntary institutions. Thus it happens that the 
administrator often finds himself competing or co-operating with rival agencies, some 
of which may be better adapted for the work he is trying to do, while others may 
be hindering him at every turn. It seems impossible at the present day to determine 
the functions of the Poor Law without also considering and determining its relations 
to these other agencies ; and, in the following Chapters, brief reference will be made to the 
principal external circumstances which from time to time have affected the various 


branches of Poor Law work. 
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Chapter 1. 


THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 


5. The Report of 1834 led to immediate and decisive action on the part of Parlia- 
ment. It is noteworthy that in the Act which was passed in the same year! attention 
was concentrated mainly upon the improvement of administration ; but Parliament 
practically endorsed the recommendations and principles laid down in the Report, by 
authorising the appointment of a Central Authority with powers of control and uper- | 
vision so strong as to enable it to carry out those recommendations throughout the 

The Poor Law country. This Central Authority was to consist of three fit persons to be Com- 

Commissioners missioners with the style of Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales.?. ‘The Act 

1834-1847. was passed on the 14th August, and on the 22rd August Commissioners were appointed 
as a responsible authority for carrying its recommendations into effect. They were 
empowered to sit as a Board ;? they were to heve a seal ;* they were to be incapable of — 
sitting as members of the House of Commons ;° and they were to hold office for a limited 
period of time. They were authorised to make general rules for the administration of 
relief, but their powers of control were limited, on the one hand by the existing laws, 
on the other hand by the express provision that they should not be enabled to interfere 
in any individual case for the purpose of ordering relief.7. They were also empowered 
to appoint Assistant-Commissioners,® Secretaries and other officers.? To the Assistant- 
Commissioners they might delegate any of their powers except that of making general 
rules.° They were to make an Annual Report to be laid before Parliament." It is from 
these Annual Reports that the history of their work is to be gathered, and as the ex- 
penditure upon the Commissioners and their staff was defrayed out of the Consolidated 
Fund,?? the Annual Reports served to inform the House officially of the policy which they 
were adopting. The fact that the Commissioners were not represented in Parliament was 
so far advantageous in that they were almost entirely removed from the sphere of party 
politics ; on the other hand, it was difficult both for the Commissioners to defend their 
actions and for Parliament to keep in touch with. them. Recourse was had to the 
expedient of Committees of Inquiry, and in 1837 and 1838 Committees of the House of 
Commons, and in 1836 also a Committee of the House of Lords, reported upon the manner 
in which the Board was carrying out the Act. 


| 6. In 1847 the Commissioners were superseded by a new set of Commissioners 
| comprising as ex offico members the President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. One of the Commissioners was to be President,!4 and the President and 
one of the Secretaries might sit in the House of Commons. The essential features - 
of the change were that now the Board was closely connected with the Government 
| through its ex officio members, and was represented in Parliament.!® Another im- 
| portant feature was the enlargement of the powers of the President. Hitherto the 
Commissioners had acted as a Board, but, while they might still continue thus to act, 
the President himself was now authorised to carry into execution any of the powers 
vested in the Commissioners. ‘‘ The transfer of central authority was not due to any 
national change of opinion as to the principles on which the Poor Law should be 
| administered. It was not even to any great extent a change of personnel, for the 
| former Assistant Commissioners became Inspectors, and Sir George Nicholls, who 
| represented all that the opponents of the Poor Law most. disliked, was made 
ee ae jee Secretary.”"7 In 1849 this body received authority to use the name of Poor Law 
) Board, 1847-1879 Board,}8’ and in 1867 it was placed upon a permanent footing.!® 


The Local 7. A further fundamental change in the Central Authority was made by the Act 
Government 


fees of 1871,°° which transferred all the powers and duties of the Poor Law Board to the 
Board, 18/1. Local Government Board,?! a body consisting of a President, and, as ex officio mem- 
bers, the Lord President of the Council, all the principal Secretaries of State, the 

Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.?? The only active member of 


14 &5 Will. IV., cap. 76. 2 Sec. 1 and 2. 3 Sec. 2. 4 Sec. 3. 5 Sec. 8. 
7 Sec. 15. 8 Sec. 7. %8ec. 9. 10 Sec. 12. Il Sec. 5. 12 Sec. 9. 13 10 & 11 Vict., cap. 109, 


i Secs. land2. 14Sec. 4. Sec. 9, Adrian, 5. 16 Adrian, 5-6. 17Memorandum by Professor Smart. 
ih The Poor Law Board,” 1847-71, p. 1. 18 12 & 13 Vict., cap. 103, Sec. 21. 19 30 & 31 Vict., cap. 106. 
i 20 34 & 35 Vict., cap. 70. 21Sec. 2. 22 Sec. 3. 
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this Board is the President, for the ex officio members are never consulted, and their 
consent is not required to an order issued by the President :! while the President, on 
the other hand, has almost autocratic powers,? and by means of Orders and Circulars may 
and does initiate far-reaching changes in methods of relief both under the Poor Law and 
outside.* Thus the final effect of the re-constitution of the Central Authority since 
1834 has been that the ultimate responsibility for Poor Law administration has ceased 
to rest with a body of experts as were the Poor Law Commissioners appointed 
solely for the purpose, and has been assigned to a President who enters on office 
and leaves it with his party, and has many other duties of a very varied nature. It 
seems almost inevitable under these circumstances that Poor’ Law administration 
should be exposed to the influence of political pressure.4 


8. It will. have been gathered from the preceding narrative that under the Powers of the 

Act of 1834,5 the Central Authority was vested with apparently supreme control i one 
over the whole of the administration of the Poor Laws and, in particular, over” 
the conditions under which both indoor and outdoor relief should be administered. 
It had also conferred upon it great but not quite such unfettered powers in regard 
to the erection and alteration of workhouses,§ and the dissolution and alteration of 
Unions." Since 1834 the tendency of legislation has been rather in the direction of 
increasing than of diminishing the powers of the Central Authority, with the result 
that the Local Government Board now occupies a position, probably unique among 
Government Departments, for the amount of discretionary control it exercises 
over an administration which is mainly paid for out of local rates. 


9. There are seven chief methods by which the Central Authority normally secks 
to direct local administration :— 


1. By the issue of Orders and Circulars. 


i) 


. By control over local officers. 


. By the power to sanction loans. 


3 
4. By audit. 


Or 


By the power to compel Local Authorities and their officers to furnish 
information and returns. 


6. By official Inquiries. 





7. By the influence of Inspectors. 


10. The legislative decrees of the Local Government Board are embodied in i) Orde ena 
Orders, An Order of the Local Government Board has the force of law, and is binding Gireulars. 
upon all the Unions to which it is issued. If issued to one Union only, it is known 
as a Special Order, if to two or more Unions at the same time, it is a General 
Order. These are officially published in the Gazette.® Until 1842 the Commissioners 
worked chiefly by means of Special Orders issued to separate Unions,” but at that 
date, “ when nearly the whole of England had been brought under the operation of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act,” they rescinded the separate Orders and substituted 
general rules." In 1847 these rules were brought together in the General Consolidated 
Order,” This, together with the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 and 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852, practically regulates the whole 
administration of relief throughout the country. The General Consolidated Order 
consists of detailed regulations concerning the procedure and duties of Guardians, 
the government of the workhouse, the appointment, remuneration and duties of 
officers, etc. But, in addition to these dominant Orders, there are a very large 








NA d'didn: 439-43. . 2Adrian, 11. 334 & 35 Vict., cap. 70, Sec. 5. Vide also Adrian 445, 4 Davy, 

2033, 2037 ; Flériing: 8967-8, Adrian, 444. 54 & 5 Will. IV., cap. 76. 6Sec. 23-25. - Sec. 32-33. 

Davy, 3061-3 ; 10 & 11 Vict., c. 109, Sec. 15. 9 Davy, 3065. Adrian, 437. 10 Highth Annual 
Report Poor Law Commissioners, 389, 1842, p. 1..(5). ll Jhid., p. 2 (6). 12 Adrian, 165. 
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number of additional and amending Orders; and we have received many representa- 
tions to the effect that. codification! and simplification? are urgently called for. Mr. 
Jenner-Fust, General Inspector, states :— 

“ Guardians and their officers have the greatest difficulty, as things are, in ascertaining what 


Acts and orders are actually in force; they are scattered about, and there are a large number 
of amending Acts and orders which are apt to be overlooked.” * 


We think that the Poor Law Statutes and Orders should be revised in accordance with 
the recommendations which we make in this Report and, where necessary, repea ed, 
and we would urge that the work of consolidation and revision should be taken in 
hand as soon as possible. It would also seem desirable that there should be some simple 
handbook available, such as that issued by the Scottish Local Government Board, 
which would contain a clear code of Regulations and statement of policy. : 


11. To some extent the Circulars issued by the Local Government Board may be 
regarded as declarations of policy*; but too often they represent only the policy of the 
President for the time being, and impart neither permanence nor consistency to the 
general policy of the Board. And though a Circular is only an “exhortation ” and 
cannot be enforced,® it has hardly less influence than an Order, especially if: it chimes 
in with the popular feeling of the moment. 


12. Such documents as that of Mr. Goschen in 1869 on outdoor relief, that of Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1886 on the unemployed, and that of Mr. Chaplin in 1900 on the aged 
poor,* have exercised a great and sometimes unfortunate effect upon local administration ; 
the very fact that they cannot be enforced by law leaves the interpretation of them to the 


Local Authority, and tends to misunderstanding and diversity of practice. The 


Circular of 1900 above referred to, which followed as the almost necessary corollary — 
to the Reports of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor and the Committee on — 


the Cottage Homes Bill,® furnishes a striking example of the misinterpretation - 


which may be put upon the intention and even the meaning of a Circular. With 
regard to that Circular Mr. Bagenal says:—‘“ The paragraph with regard to differential 
treatment of the aged and deserving poor has been largely twisted into a general 
recommendation to extend the scope of out-relief, and it has been so interpreted 
frequently in my presence ” ;7 and Mr. Baldwin Fleming, Mr. Bircham, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Jenner-Fust and Mr. Wethered also gave evidence practicallyto the same effect.® 


13, The Orders above referred to are binding not only on the Local Authority but 
also, where so indicated, on the officers of the Local Authority, and perhaps in the 
majority of instances it is upon the officers that the administrative execution of the order 
depends. Accordingly the Local Government Board may prescribe the qualifications 
and duties of all Poor Law officers ; and, in the case of the more important posts, each 
individual appointment must be reported to it, and the salary is sanctioned by it.® 
Every officer is liable to direct dismissal by the Local Government Board! and, per 
contra, none of the higher officers can be dismissed by the Local Authority except with 


a 


the Local Government Board’s consent.!!_ This direct control over the initiation and — 


termination of the local officers’ careers tends to ensure that the level of Poor Law 
executive administration shall not fall below a certain minimum standard. The 
Board cannot in practice secure the appointment of the best man by the Guardians,” 
but it can and does prevent the appointment of a man with known disqualifications. 


l4. Moreover, the power to prescribe duties, and to dismiss or to prevent from 


dismissal, is a considerable guarantee against the policy of deliberate and persistent 
disregard of the Board’s regulations. Inthe larger part of the executive work, the Guar- 
dians can only act through their officers. The officers know that persistent disobedience 


* For full text of these Documents, Vide Appendix. ‘ 





? Fell, Vol. VIL., App. exvi. (10a) ; Waite, 43247 (18d); North, Vol. IV., App. exly, (17a); Thomas, 50096. 


(13%) ; Curtis and Battersby, 28796 (3); Fewster, Vol. V., App. Ixxx. (12). Grey, 15573, 15580; Foster, 
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to the Board’s Regulations may entail dismissal, while, on the other hand, they are 
immune from dismissal on the ground of obedience to these Regulations, even where’ 
such obedience is distasteful to the Guardians. Further, the Local Government 
Board has the power to compel the Guardians to appoint officers or in cases of default 
to appoint themitself.* It is true that the Board but rarely uses these drastic powers : 
it is no less true that the legal procedure required to give effect to them is cumbrous. 
In our view it is right that they should be used with reluctance, having regard to 
the importance of maintaining not only the prestige of the Local Authority but also a 
sense of responsibility for detailed administration. 


15. Control over the capital expenditure of the Local Authorities is obtained by the (3) Power t 
Central Authority’s power to sanction or withhold sanction to loans.? Loans may action enae 
be sanctioned for a number of Poor Law purposes, but, practically, they are 
almost invariably required in connection with buildings. Hence is derived one 
of the chief influences of the Central Authority over the methods and developments 
of indoor relief. For, in addition to the fact that no new institution, or structural 
alteration of an institution, can be undertaken by the Local Authority without the 
Central Authority’s sanction,® the possession of a discretion as to the amount of the loan 
for the improvement, or as to granting any loan at all,* gives the Central Authority an 
enormous influence in improving the methods by which the Guardians ad- 
minister indoor relief. If the Local Authority is considering the erection of alternative 
institutions, the Central Authority can prevent the adoption of a less desirable 
institution by refusing to approve the plans or to sanction a loan in respect of it. 
Similarly it can often secure the adoption of a desirable institution by under- 
taking beforehand to grant a loan for it.° The control of the Local Government 
Board over buildings is exercised chiefly on the advice of their Architect.¢ In the 
Section dealing with Indoor Relief, we shall point out some defects in the functions and 
usefulness of the Architect’s department ; but, even as it stands, the Board’s' architec- 
tural supervision coupled with the power to sanction loans, is a very strong weapon of 
control over the eapital expenditure of the Local Authority. 


16. The control over the current expenditure of the Local Authority is obtained chiefly (4) Audit. 
through audit. Prior to 1834 the audit of Poor Law accounts rested with the Justices, 
and from 1834 to 1844 the Auditor was appointed by the Board of Guardians whose 
accounts he audited. By the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, the Poor Law Commiss- 
ioners were empowered tocombine parishes and Unions intoaudit districts and the Auditor 
of the Poor Law accounts was elected in each district by the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
men of the Boards of Guardians in the district. Until 1846 (when Parliament first 
voted a grant for the payment of Auditors), the remuneration of the Auditors thus 
appointed, was paid by the Unions whose accounts they audited.’ In 1868 the 
provision in the Act of 1844 was repealed and power was given to the Poor Law Board 
to appoint District Auditors,’ and in 1879 the District Auditors Act empowered the 
Local Government Board to appoint such Auditors as they might deem necessary.° 


17. Vacancies among the Auditors are usually filled by persons who have had 
experience in audit work, either as Assistant Auditors or as Auditors’ clerks. To 
be qualified for appointment as an Auditor or Assistant, a person must be a Chartered 
or Incorporated Accountant, Barrister or Solicitor, or have undergone a course of 
training with a District Auditor, or have served in the Department of the Local 
Government Board.?® 


18. The abolition of the present audit system as regards the accounts of “ Cor- 
porations, County Councils and Urban District Councils” was recommended by 
the Select Committee on Municipal Trading who proposed that accountant 
auditors should be appointed by the Local Authorities subject to the approval of the 
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Local Government Board.!. Apparently the main argument in favour of the proposed. 
| change was that the District Auditors are unfitted as a class for auditing the accounts 
| of municipal trading concerns, which are ‘‘really great commercial undertakings.” 
Obviously this argument does not apply to the accounts of a Poor Law Authority, 
whose concerns are not, and cannot possibly be, run upon a commercial basis. In 
addition to a thorough knowledge of accounting, an Auditor should, in our judgment, 
be an expert both in the law and in the practice of the Poor Law. Qualifications 
such as these will not, we think, be so readily forthcoming in an Accountant in 
private practice as in an official who, while possessing the necessary account- 
ing knowledge, has served a preliminary period of training as an Assistant 
Auditor, and devotes his whole time to the work. We recommend, therefore, 
that the present system should be maintained, on the understanding that persons 
appointed as Auditors should, as a rule, have in the first instance served as Assis- 
i tant Auditors, and that Assistant Auditors should, before appointment, be required 
i to show that they have definite qualifications for. that post, both by reason of their 
i knowledge of the general administration of the Poor Law and by reason of their 
professional ability as Accountants ; and we think that as a rule the possession of such 
qualifications should be tested by examination or otherwise. 





19. Mr. Burd, Inspector of Audits, informs us that the audit staff is insufficient 
Hi to undertake a thorough audit of all the accounts to be dealt with, and we think 
i that it should be increased. It is understood that this matter is under the con- 
i) sideration of the Local Government Board.® 


20. The Auditor has to judge not only of the correctness of the account, but also 
of the legality of the expenditure.*- In this connection he has had, since 1844, 
certain powers of disallowance and surcharge.6 That is to say, he can strike any 
illegal payment out of the account, and “surcharge” the amount on the person or 
persons responsible for the payment, from whom the amount can thereupon be 
recovered at law, unless the surcharge is declared of no effect or is remitted after 
appeal to the High Court or to the Local Government Board. The Auditor can also, 
with similar results, surcharge the person submitting an account with any amount. 
which has not, but should have been, entered as a receipt.6 He may also dis- 
allow extravagant or unreasonable expenditure, but, owing to the difficulty of 
establishing a case which will satisfy a Court of Justice, he often does no more 
than report to the Local Government Board, who may then remonstrate.’ Appeals 
against the disallowances and surcharges are less frequently made to the High Court 
than to the Local Government Board, because appeals to the latter body involve no 
expense, and because the Board has an: equitable jurisdiction which the Court has ~ 
not. The Board can, and frequently does, even where a payment is illegal, decide that 
repayment need not be enforced, the ground for such remission being either that 
the payment was made in good faith, or that a warning is sufficient to put a 
stop to the irregularity. This power of surcharge, though not frequently enforced,? 
is regarded by the Local Government Board as its chief safeguard in Poor Law 


administration, but it would seem that its efficacy is more against actual fraud or 
illegality than against bad administration. 





21. There is a minor matter, however, in regard to which we think that the 
powers of the Local Government Board might with advantage be curtailed. The 
Local Authorities (Expenses) Act, 1887, 50 & 51 Vic. cap. 72 enacts that ‘“ expenses 
paid by any Local Authority whose accounts are subject to audit by a District Auditor 
shall not be disallowed by that Auditor if they have been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board.” The Board’s sanction under this Act does not make the 
expenditure legal, and consequently it would not oust the power of the High Court 
to issue an Injunction restraining the Local Authority from including the expenditure 
in their accounts, if application was made to them for the purpose, but it does 
preclude the Auditor from disallowing the expenditure at the audit. 
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22..We understand that the Act was intended, and has in fact been largely 
used by the Local Government Board, for the purpose of avoiding technical and trivial 
disallowances, and the consequent needless friction and trouble which would be 
involved in obtaining remission of the disallowance on appeal! In this way doubtless 
the Act has been of considerable utility. We are also informed that the Local 
Government Board does not consider that it was intended under the Act to sanction 
recurrent expenditure.? The Act, however, has been interpreted by the Board as 
enabling it to sanction not only past but also prospective expenditure.’ It is in this 
connection that we think some limitation should be placed on the powers which the 
Act gives. As it stands, the Local Government Board is enabled to encourage a Local 
Authority to undertake expenditure not authorised by law. Thus for instance, the 
Board was able beforehand to assure Local Authorities that they would sanction 
under this Act contributions to the Central Unemployed Fund set up under Mr. 
Walter Long’s scheme for the unemployed in London, and the powers under the Act 
have been used on other occasions to sanction prospective illegal expenditure by 
Local Authorities. 


23. We doubt if this power to sanction beforehand the incurring of illegal ex- 
penditure by Local Authorities is a wise one. The possession of the power must 
without doubt be occasionally embarrassing to the Central Authority and we do not 
think it in the public interest that it should be possible for a Government Department 
without the consent of Parliament, to allow a Local Authority to initiate a new, illegal, 
and perhaps doubtful policy involving the expenditure of public money. 


24. We think, therefore, that the powers of the Local Government Board 
under the Local Authorities (Expenses) Act, 1887, should be strictly limited to 
sanctioning expenditure after it has been incurred. 


25. An important feature in the direction of administration by the Local (6) Power to 
Government Board consists of the almost unlimited power which it possesses to compel pune ay, 
Local Authorities and their officers to furnish it with information. The information ™""™ 
thus required may either be of a general kind and relate to England as a whole, or 
of a particular kind relating to one individual Union. The general information which 
is obtained as a matter of routine consists for the most part of returns of statistics as 
to the numbers of paupers, the cost of relief, etc. These, when collated, are very use- 
ful, if not essential, to the Central Authority as a guide to the variations in policy of 
individual Boards of Guardians. When the returns show a striking divergence from 
the normal in regard to a particular Union or Unions, obviously it may be a case 
for further Inquiry by the Board into the causes of such divergence. We understand 
that this method has recently been considerably developed, and with much success 
in connection with Inquiries which have been undertaken in the Metropolitan district. 


26. For the purpose of obtaining information from a particular Union, the (6) Official 
Board has power to institute a sworn Inquiry on any matter affecting the adminis- mqumes. 
tration of the Poor Law. This power to obtain evidence on oath, coupled as it is 
with the right to compel the attendance of witnesses, is frequently used as a_ basis 
for administrative action on the part of the Board. The knowledge that such sworn 
Inquiries may be held must, without doubt, enhance the authority of the Central 
Authority in the view of the Local Authorities and their officers. These Inquiries are 
held by the General Inspectors, whose functions are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. ? : 


27. For the purpose of bringing about improvements in policy and uniformity in (7) Inspection. 
administration the Local Government Board relies mainly upon its inspectorate ; the 
country being divided into fourteen districts, each of which is assigned to a General 
Inspector.6 There are, in addition, two Assistant Inspectors in London and one in 
Lancashire, while there is also in London an Assistant (lady) Inspector for the in- 
spection of certain Poor Law institutions.” Moreover, for Poor Law medical purposes, 
the Board has two Medical Inspectors, whose functions will be dealt with in the part 
of our Report relating to medical relief; and there are in addition three lady Inspectors 
of boarded-out children, to whose duties reference will be made when we deal with 
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the question of children. The duties of a General Inspector are to.attend a meeting of 

every Board of Guardians in his district at least once a year; to imspect and report 

upon workhouses and all other Poor Law institutions ; to advise as to any conmunica- 

| tion bearing on the current Poor Law work which may be received from his district ; to 
| hold Inquiries as to the conduct of officers, parish property, etc.; and generally to 
| act as agent of the Board.? The position of Inspectors in relation to Boards of 
Guardians in their districts is merely advisory ; as they have no power to alter any 

decision which may be taken by the Guardians, and no vote at the meetings which 

thev attend. Moreover, in consequence of the clause in the Poor Law Amendment. 

| Act, 1834, which prohibits the Local Government Board from interfermg in particular 
i | cases, it is generally held that the Inspectors should not advise on the treatment of 
Hl. | any particular case. Their position, however, enables them to exercise considerable 


il | influence— 


“ An efficient Inspector should be looked upon by the Guardians as their confidential adviser 
and friend. He should so direct his conduct that they should turn to him in case of any 
Ps | emergency, and if he does that he is able as a matter of fact to settle a great many questions 
i | on his own initiative without troubling the Board.”4 


ia 28. The Local Authorities themselves seem to recognise the value of the 
Inspectors as a factor in good administration ;° indeed, we found evidence of a desire for 
more frequent and thorough inspection and supervision than the existing system 
always permits.® | 


29. An Inspector is, as we have said, required to attend a meeting of every Board 
of Guardians in his district once in each year, and he will visit a particular Board more 
Ht frequently if necessary ; but an annual visit is the rule,’ and several Inspectors questioned 
ul | the advisability of multiplying these attendances at Guardians’ meetings. We doubt, 
however, whether a single visit in the year can give an Inspector an intimate knowledge 
of the manner in which Guardians administer relief, or any considerable influence upon 
their policy. 





i | 30. A wider view seems to have been taken of the duties of the Assistant 
HH | Commissioners to whose position the Inspectors have succeeded. In a Circular issued 
Ht in 1840, they were urged to avail themselves of the means at their disposal to investigate 
the causes of pauperism with a view to their removal ;? but such considerations appear 
to be outside the scope of the present Inspector’s work. Mr. Bagenal states :— 








“* The longer T am in the business, the less I think of the institutional side of it, because it is 
a) defined, and it is there, and you know exactly what it is. But you have got this enormous 
iW) | mass of pauperism outside, and the inspector really does not know anything about it. He 
Hi | has not time to devote to the examination of the causes—and we are not asked to report upon 
the causes—of pauperism; we have to deal with the result of pauperism, which is destitution.’’10 


| 31. The real crux of Poor Law problems lies in the treatment of the individual case 

| at the Relief Committee and more especially of those cases which are dealt with by out- 
relief. With this part of the work the Inspectors are little in touch. Very largely, 
this is due to the pressure of other work, To quote Mr, Bagenal again :— 


“TI want an assistant inspector now, because I have 144 institutions to inspect every year, 
besides attending Boards of Guardians. My time atthe present moment is very largely taken up 
with inspecting children’s homes. . . . I should like to devote my time a great deal more to the 
supervision of outdoor relief, which is a great national problem.”11 ‘We are absolutely out of 
touch with the details of out-relief in the country.’’12 


32. This view is strongly reinforced by evidence from! the representative of the 
Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association. 


“One suggestion that we make is that, if possible, the relieving officer should be in closer 
touch with the Inspectors of the Local Government Board. It would strengthen our hands 
considerably if we had more frequent visits from the inspector.”18 “I have been eight years in 
London now, and I have only seen an Inspector once.’’14 | 
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33. The evidence would, therefore, seem to point to the necessity of increasing the 
General Inspectors’ grasp of the Poor Law administration in their districts, by 
_ affording them generally the help of Assistant Inspectors, to whom they might 
depute some of their routine and less important duties, and by giving them the 
assistance of experts when needed. 


34, Of recent years Inspectors have received no general instructions from the Local 
Government Board, either upon taking up their work or subsequently. Each is left 
within certain limits to act for himself, and as they seldom meet for conference,? it 
is not to be expected that they are working on entirely the same lines in their different 
districts. They are appointed by the President of the Local Government Board, no 
special qualifications being laid down;* but in recent years it has been the practice 
to appoint men who have had some Poor Law experience either as members of 
Boards of Guardians, Assistant Inspectors, or permanent officials of the Local 
Government Board.* | 


35. We think that definite qualifications should be laid down. Persons who are 
appointed Inspectors should have studied the history of the Poor Law and the causes 
of pauperism, and should, during a period of probationary work, have given evidence 
of practical administrative ability. Prior to their appointment as Inspectors, they 
should, as a rule, be appointed Assistant Inspectors, and in that capacity they should 
have opportunities of learning the character of the administration of relief, both legal 
and voluntary. 


36. It will be gathered from the foregoing paragraphs, that, as a result of Scope of Local 


historical developments, there are vested in the Local Government Board powers, 


both operative and latent, of a wide and far-reaching character. Legally speaking, . 
if it appeared to the Board to be expedient for rectifying or simplifying the areas of thereto. 


management, or generally, for the better administration of the relief of the poor, it 
could, in its administrative capacity, dissolve all the Unions in England and Wales 
together with their Boards of Guardians, and reconstitute the Unions into areas 
many times larger than their present size, thus transforming the whole aspect and 
character of Poor Law administration in England.® Legally speaking, the Board 
could transfer to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the whole of the administration of 
indoor relief at present exercised by London Boards of Guardians, or again, could 
make the conditions for granting out-relief to destitute able-bodied men so stringent 
as to abolish it almost entirely or so lax as to allow of abuses similar to those which 
obtained before 1834.® 


37. But, in practice, these drastic powers are limited by two efficient checks. In 
the first place, there is the political check of the House of Commons. The President 
of the Board is subject to the control of Parliament, and the estimates for the 
-expenditure of the Board are voted by the House of Commons, often after sharp 
criticisms and debaté ; in some cases its Orders become operative only when confirmed 
by Parliament ; the Board must also draw up an Annual Report which is presented 
to Parliament.” There is no doubt, therefore, that the Board must he, and is, susceptible 
to the changes of political opinion in the House of Commons.® 


38. The second check on the power of the Local Government Board is the 
inherent unwillingness of Local Authorities to accept bureaucratic rule. The 
Board has, theoretically, unlimited power to prescribe and to prohibit; but the 
duty of complying with these prescriptions and prohibitions falls, not on paid officials 
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of the Central Authority, but on a Local Authority.1 Moreover, these Local Authorities 
have, by law, a very large discretion with which even the Board is unable to interfere.” 
This discretion may be exercised in a sense hostile to the policy of the Board, and 
yet in such a way as to make it difficult to prove legal contravention of particular 
Regulations. : 


39. In considering the enforcement upon Guardians of penalties for disobedience, 
it must not be forgotten that the persons to be punished are more or less free agents, 
upon whom alone the Local Government Board will in future have to rely for the 
carrying out of its wishes and its policy. 


AQ. It is clear therefore that, though a large responsibility for good administration 
rests upon the Central Authority, and is recognised by it, its powers for enforcing 
sood administration are limited. If a Board of Guardians neglects or refuses to obey 
its advice or even its instructions, it is often the case that “the only means of 
enforcing them is by mandamus, which is a process only to be resorted to in matters 
of moment and is useless for everyday administration.” ® : 


41. Hence, despite the unquestioned legal powers of the Central Authority, in 
practice it finds itself in a position where its powers of prohibition are great but its 
powers of initiation small. As Miss Sellers has said :—‘ The Local Government Board 
. . . although it can restrain them [the Local Authorities] from acting,is m practice 
. . . powerless to force them to act. It has no effective machinery indeed through 
which it can . . . force them to do anything they are determined not to do.’ # 


In Scotland the Poor Law Act of 1845, enacts that if a Parish Council “shall 
refuse or neglect to do what is herein or otherwise by law required of them, or in case 
any obstruction shall arise in the execution of this Act, it shall be lawful for [the 
Local Government Board] to apply by summary petition to the Court of Session . . . 
which Court, . . . are hereby authorised and directed in such case to do therein as to 
such Court, . . . shall seem just and necessary.” ® 


In Ireland the Local Government Board can supersede a Board of Guardians 
which is not carrying out its duties properly.® . 


42. But in England such an end could be attained only by the indirect method of 
dissolving a Union and reconstituting it.7 The want of direct power has been most felt 
in connection with the institutions of the Guardians. The Local Government Board 
can close a building as being unsatisfactory, but cannot enforce the building of an 
institution.» Mr. Baldwyn Fleming considers that ‘The Board should have much 
greater practical power to require obviously proper work to be carried out. . . . The 
Board should be able to order such things to be done, and to do them and recover 
the cost from the Guardians if they refuse to act.” ® 


43. Under such circumstances, as those above mentioned, supervision of one 
authority by another, especially when the inspected authority has independent and 
executive duties of its own to discharge, is a task which can be satisfactorily 
carried out only by the exhibition of personal qualities which cannot be provided by 
regulation. The Poor Law Inspectors and the Department they represent have been 
very successful in securing the good will of the majority of those whom they 
supervise and inspect, and, thanks to this good will, they have succeeded in 
getting changes and improvements effected, which otherwise would not have been 
carried through,!® ) 
_ 44. Moreover, in larger matters the Local Authorities appear to have confidence 
in the control of the Central Department and display a willingness to increase rather 
than diminish such control. Mr. Brown, President of the Poor Law Unions Associa- 
tion says :—“ The Guardians throughout the country have practically unquestioned 
confidence ” in the management of the Central Authority in all matters of discipline.™ 
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Mr. Booker is of opinion that in large affairs the control is very judicious! Mr. Cleaver 
says that ‘‘The supervision . . . by the Local Government Board , . . is. productive 
of much good; . . ..it should be retained and, with the exception of the few minor 
matters, should be increased.”* Mr. Prescott would allow and welcome an increase of 
the central influence of the Local Government Board in order to secure uniformity.® 


| 45. On the other hand, there are many matters on which the control of the Board 

gives rise to irritation on the part of Local Authorities, who are apt both to resent what 
they consider interference, and to blame the Central Authority if anything goes wrong.* 
It is thought that this question of control on minor points, as distinguished from 
general policy, might be much simplified, and friction diminished, by devolving some of 
the responsibility on a new Authority. Thus Mr. Jenner-Fust says :— 


“I am in hopes that if the extension of areas should take place, such as I venture to suggest, 
the minute control which is now exercised by the Local Government Board would, to a great 
extent, disappear. You would not require the detailed duties to be so minutely laid down 
as they are in the Consolidated Order.5 . . . There would be the new centre for local adminis- 
tration as between the Local Government Board and the Guardians, and to that all these 
questions would go ?—I think to a certain extent they would. As to the control of officers for 
instance, you would not require a county Board of Guardians to submit every appointment for 
approval to the Local Government Board.” 6 


46. But apart from the complaint of over-control as regards details, the cry from 
many parts of the country seems to be not for less, but for more and, clearer guidance 
on questions of principle from the Central Authority. Amongst the recommenda- 
tions received by the Commission from Boards of Guardians are a considerable 
number to the effect that the Local Government Board should do more to lay down 
general principles for the guidance of Guardians. Representative Boards and 
Chairmen of Boards of Guardians say that ‘the policy of the Poor Law is not at. 
present defined with sufficient clearness, and an authoritative statement of its 
general principles is urgently called for, as the basis of all subsidiary reform.” 
Canon Bury thinks that experience is large enough to authorise the Local Government 
Board to state a definite policy. Mr. Thomas would wish general principles 
to be laid downinaclearer way.? Mr. Everest thinks that :—“with . .. . clear orders 
and guidance from the Local Government Board there should arise a more uniform and 
intelligent administration.”*® Miss Sellers is of the opinion that the higher Poor Law 
authority should be strengthened without weakening the sense of responsibility of the 
Local Authority." Mr. Willink says :—“It is to be hoped that the Central Authority 
would be able through their Inspectors and regulations to ensure that such principles as 
might be laid down from time to time were clearly understood.” Sir William Chance 
attributes the rise of pauperism during the last fifteen years to the fact that “ no definite 
policy or guiding principles” have been laid down by the Local Government Board.* 
Miss Mary Clifford thinks that ‘absence of directing power in the Local Government 
Board” is the main cause of the present defective administration.“ 


47. We strongly endorse the opinion that it is desirable for the Central Authority, 
in future, to assume a more direct position of guidance and initiative in regard to the 
Local Authorities. There are various methods (some of which we have indicated) by 
which this increase of influence could be secured: first, by the simplification and 
consolidation of the numerous existing Statutes and Orders; second, by strengthening 
the position of the Board and_ its Inspectors ; third, by increasing the number 
and efficiency of Inspectors themselves so that, as the agents of the Central 
Authority, they may more effectively imprint its policy upon the local administration ; 
fourth, by giving the Board power to withhold a {part or the whole of any 
subvention front Imperial sources granted in relief of local rates, unless it is satisfied 
with the administration of the services towards which these grants go. 








1 Booker, 40998. 2 Cleaver, 35886 (26) 3 Prescott, 21812. 4Fleming, Vol. I, App. xix. (A) 
(16-17) ; Wilson, 40085 (25-26), 40149 ; Brown, 24741 (11); Beavan, Vol. V., App. xii. (17a) ; 
Williams, 45464 (22), 45679-82, 45695 ; Davis, Vol. VII., App. ex. (9); Morgan, Vol. VIL, App. exxxvi. 
(8b) ; Keeble, Vol. VIL, App. clxxxiv. (19); Sharman, 74986 (2g), 75074-5; Affleck, Vol. V., 
App.. Ixiv. (3), (11) ; Booker, 40996-7 ; Manton, 43626 (35) ; Tebb, Vol. V., App. exii. (12). 5 Jenner- 
Fust, 11089. 6 Jenner-Fust, 11090. 7 Vide Appendix, Representations from Boards and Chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians, p. 1.  ®Bury, 48102. 9 ‘thomas, 50103. 10 Hiverest, Vol. VII., App. exy. (9). 
11 Sellers, Vol. IX., App. lxxxii (7). 12 Willink, Vol. VII., App. cexi (26). 18 Chance, 27059 (20u) 
14 Clifford, Vol. [X., App. 1x. (4). . 
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48. We shall amplify these suggestions subsequently, but we cannot leave 


influence on Poor this part of our subject without pointing out that, in endeavouring to shape a consistent 


Law policy. 


Proposal to 
substitute term 
“Public 
Assistance ” for 
“ Poor Law.” 


policy the Board has been greatly hampered. The House of Commons has recently 
influenced the policy of the Board, not so much by checking its action as by 


altering intermittently and in detail the conditions under which the Poor Law is 


administered, sometimes with little or no regard to what may be termed the Poor 
Law side of the question. The Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act, the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, the Elementary Education (Provision of Meals). Act, the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, and the Old Age Pensions Act, have 
all radically affected the conditions under which Poor Law relief is administered 
throughout the country. In these cireumstances the action of the Board is strongly 
influenced by the changes of political opinion reflected in the House of Commons, and 
it is increasingly difficult for the Board to pursue a stable and continuous policy. 


49. It has been impressed upon us in the course of our inquiry that the name Poor 


‘Law has gathered about it associations of harshness, and still more of hopelessness,. 


which we fear might seriously obstruct the reforms which we desire to see initiated. 
We are aware that a mere change of name will not prevent the old associations from 
recurring, if it does not represent an essential change in the spirit of the work: But in 
our subsequent criticism and recommendations we hope to show the way to a system 
of help which will be better expressed by the title of Public Assistance than by that 
of Poor Law. The general aim will remain, as it always has been, the independence 
and welfare of the people, but as a means towards that end we desire to introduce into 
all branches of the work a spirit of efficiency and hopefulness. We think that this 
object will be made more easy of attainment, and that the work will be more accurately 
described by a change of title. Accordingly, we recommend that the Division of the 
Local Government Board which has hitherto dealt with ‘the Relief of the Poor,” 
should, in future, be known as the Public Assistance Division. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 1. 


(1) Lhe Poor Law Statutes and Orders should be revised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations which we make in this Report, and, where necessary, repealed ; and we would 
urge that the work of consolidation and revision should be taken in hand as soon as possible. 
It would also seem desirable that there should be some simple hand-book available, such as 
that assued by the Scottish Local Government Board, which would contain a clear code of 
Regulations and statement of policy. (10.) 


(2) The present system of audit should be maintained, on tne understanding that persons 
appointed as Auditors should be experts, both in the law and in the practice of the Poor Law, 
and should, as a rule, have served, in the first instance, as Assistant Auditors; Assistant 
Auditors should, before appointment, be required to show that they have definite qualifications 
for the post, both by reason of their knowledge of the general administration of the Poor Lew 
and by reason of their professional ability as Accountants ; and as a rule the possession of 
such qualifications should be tested by examination or otherwise. (18.) . 


(3) Lhe Audit Staff should be increased. (19.) 


(4) The powers of the Local Government Board under the Local Authorities (Expenses) 
Act, 1887, should be strictly limited to sanctioning expenditure after it has been incurred. (24.) 


_ (5) The General Inspectors should have afforded them the help of Assistant Inspectors, 
to whom they maght depute some of their routine and less imporiant duties, and should be 
gwen the assistance of experts when needed. (33.) 


(6) Definite qualifications should be laid down for the office of Inspector, and, prior 
to their appointment as Inspectors, they should, as a rule, be appointed Assistant Inspectors, 
and i that capacity should have opportunities of learning the character of the administration. 
of relief, both legal and voluntary. (35.) | 


# ett) The Central Authority should assume a more direct position of guidance and initiative 
un regard to the Local Authorities. (47.) | Ba ta 


(8) The Division of the Local Govbenthens Board ehech has. hitherto.dealt. with “« the 
Relief of the Poor” should in future be known as the Public Assistance Division. (49.)_. 
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50. We now briefly indicate the changes in the local Poor Law Authorities 
effected by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, and by subsequent legislation. 


51. Prior to 1834, there were three Local Authorities concerned in the administra- 
tion of relief, namely, the Overseers, the Magistrates, and the Vestry. 


52. The law placed the entire legal responsibility for the assessment, collec- 
tion, and distribution of the funds for poor relief upon the unpaid Overseers of 
the parish, or upon the paid Assistant Overseers appointed under 59 George IIL, 
cap. 12, sec. 7, to execute for a salary some or all of the duties of the Overseers.! 
The Overseers were appointed annually by the Magistrates and upon them devolved, 
except where local Acts were in force, the entire management of the relief of the poor.? 


(1) Overseers. 


53. The Overseers were, however, subject to a dual control. On the one hand, the 
Magistrates could give orders determining to whom, to what extent, and in what 
way poor relief should be given, and these orders were binding on the Over- 
seers upon pain of indictment. On the other hand, the Overseers were bound 
annually to submit their accounts to the Vestry, and, where a Select Vestry was 
appointed, they were also instructed to obey the directions of that Vestry. But the 
Statutes provided no legal method of enforcing the administrative or financial control 
of the Vestry,* and in many cases the Overseers or Assistant Overseer administered 
the Poor Laws without any supervision whatever by the Vestry.? 


54. The Vestries could, therefore, exercise no effective check on the Overseers, 
except with the acquiescence of those officers, but as a matter of practice it 
appears that, in most cases, the Overseers merged their responsibility in that of the 
Vestry, with whom they sat and whose practice and control they accepted. So 
that, over a great part of England, without any express legislative sanction, Vestries in 
fact performed the greater part of the work now done by Boards of Guardians.® 


55. This practical supersession of the Overseers as a Poor Law authority was 
recognised and emphasised by the Act of 1834 and later Statutes, so that at the 
present time practically the only functions left to the Overseers in regard to the 
relief of the poor are these :— 


(i) They make out and submit to the Assessment Committee valuation lists 
‘upon which the poor rate is based, and in some cases they can appeal or object in 
respect of the valuation list or the poor rate,” 


(ii) They make the poor rate and sign and submit the rate books to the 
Magistrates for allowance, and afterwards collect the rate.® 


(iii) They can give relief in kind in cases of sudden and urgent necessiiy.® 








1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 98. 2 lbid., p. 98. 3 I[bid., pp. 98-9. 
43 Will. & Mary, cap. 11, Sec. 11; 9 Geo. L., cap. 7, Sec. 1 ; 59 Geo. IIL, cap. 12, Sec. 1. 5 Report. of 
Poor Law Commission, 1832 |Cd. 2728], 1905. Reports from Assistant Commissioners, pp. 62, 70, 143, 
147, 164-5, 167, 199.365 and 367, 6 Ibid., p. 107. 7 Adrian, 130, 673, 1192-3; — 8 Adrian, 477-8. 
9 Adrian, 15, 714; Lockwood, 13930. 
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56. The first and second of these functions are in practice almost everywhere: 
actually performed by an Assistant Overseer,! or by some other authority, except. 
as regards the signing of the rate and submitting it to the Justices,—duties which 
are purely ministerial ; and the third, according to our evidence, is hardly ever exer-- 
cised, and then badly.? 


57. In these circumstances it is questionable whether, so far as the Poor Law is 
concerned, there is any necessity for continuing the office of Overseer as a separate- 
office. In London separate Overseers were abolished by the London Government 
Act, 1899, the Borough Councils being made the Overseers for each parish. 
in the Borough.* 


58. The abuses arising from the exercise by the Magistrates of their Poor Law 
authority have been fully dealt with in Part ITI. 


59. The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 swept away all their separate powers. 
of ordering relief with a few trifling exceptions. Under Section 27 of the Act, they 
were empowered to order out-relief to aged and infirm persons,*® and, under Section: 
54, they were empowered under certain circumstances to order relief upon sudden 
and urgent necessity in cases where the Overseer had neglected to give such relief.® 
Their power of visiting and reporting on the state of workhouses and, in exceptional 
cases, ordering relief therein was also retained :’ but in all our evidence we have: 
come upon no instance of the exercise of either of these powers. By way of compen- 
sation for this loss of authority, Section 38 of the Act definitely recognised the Magistrates - 
as the local Poor Law Authority until the new Boards of Guardians should be elected, 
and provided also that they might, if they wished, act as e#-oficio members ‘of those: 
Boards. It was, however, expressly enacted that no ez-oficio member should. 
have power to act in virtue of his office except as a member, and at a meeting of the 
Board of Guardians.® 


60. From a superior position of practically unfettered control of the Poor Law 
Authorities, the Magistrates were therefore reduced to a status of equality, with a. 
number of popularly elected Guardians. And though, had they all exercised their- 
rights, they might still have largely or even predominantly influenced Poor Law ad- 
ministration, yet there is evidence that, at any rate in the years immediately preceding 
their abolition in 1894, the er-oficio Guardians, by the irregularity of their attendance,?’ 
were forfeiting what might have been, and in many cases was,!® a salutary influence om 
Boards of Guardians. 


61. The Magistrates do not now exercise any influence upon Poor Law adminis-- 
tration, except indirectly in the exercise of their judicial functions, as when applications 
are made before them either for enforcing contribution orders against relatives, or for’ 
enforcing disciplinary measures against paupers. The powers mentioned in paragraph | 
59 may therefore be regarded as obsolete and should be abolished. 


62. In 1834, as we have shown, the control of the Poor Law administration: 
was in most parishes practically in the hands either of Open or of Select Vestries.. 
Open Vestries, it is said, “formed the most irresponsible bodies that ever were: 
entrusted with the performance of publie duties, or the distribution of public money.” 
The Select Vestries were undoubtedly superior to open vestries, but “ they were subject 
to the same corrupting influences and equally free from responsibility.’* 








1 Harris, Vol. V.; App. xxv. (41). 2 Bircham, 4964; Hall, 70652-7 ; Wethered, 5885-6 ; Fleming, . 
9423 ; Stephens, 346425. 8 Wilkes, 75346 (12), 75421-4; Harris, Vol. V., App. xxv.(41); Llewelyn, . 
49303 (28c). Bircham, 4963. 4 62-63, Vict., cap. 14, Sec. 11 54 &5 Will. IV., cap. 76, 
Sec. 27. 6 Sec. 54. 7/30 Geo. IIL, cap. 49, Secs. 1-2. 84 & 5 Will. IV., cap. 76, Sec. 38. 
9Copeman, 74488; James, 48468. 10 Fleming, 9445; Kevill-Davies, 72726-9; Dorington, Vol. VII., 
App. cey., Stat. 6. 11 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p, 108. 12 Thid., p. 115, 
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_ 63. The Royal Commission of 1832 was strongly impressed by the difficulties attach- 
“ing to the distribution of relief in a small district, where distributors and recipients were 
‘near neighbours, and pointed out :— 


“Where the administration of relief is brought nearer to the door of the pauper, little advantage 
arises from increased knowledge on the part of the distributors, and great evil from their increased 
liability to every sort of pernicious influence. It brings tradesmen within the influence of their 
customers, small farmers within that of their relations and connexions and not unfrequently of those 
who have been their fellow workmen, and exposes the wealthier classes to solicitations from their 
own dependents for extra allowances, which might be meritoriously and usefully given as private 
charity, but are abuses when forced from the public. Under such circumstances, to continue out- 
door relief is to continue a relief which will generally be given ignorantly or corruptly, frequently 
procured by fraud, and in a large andrapidly increasing proportion of cases extorted by intimidation.” 1 


64, The remedy contemplated by the Royal Commission was the substitution of 
‘central for local control. “It has been strongly, and we think conclusively, urged, 
‘that all local discretionary power as to relief should be withdrawn :’® hence their recom- 
mendation of the appointment of a Central Board to control local administration,? and 
-of the abolition of partial relief to the able-bodied.4 The new bodies which were to 
administer relief locally under strong central control, and, within these definite 
jimitations, were Boards of unpaid Guardians, possessing a property qualification 
prescribed by the Central Authority elected by and representing the various parishes 
which were formed intoa Union. To these elected Guardians were added (until 1894) 
as ex-officio members the local Justices of the Peace,5 and in London, in 1867, certain 
members nominated by the Central Authority.6 The new authorities were formed, not 
-at once but gradually all over the country, the chief resistance coming from a few of 
‘those places where Unions had already been formed under Gilbert’s Act,? and 
‘where the consent of a majority of the Guardians had to be obtained to a dissolu- 
‘tion, These Guardians were paid from £5 to £20 for their attendance at. their 
‘monthly meetings,® and some of them succeeded in prolonging the existence of their 
Boards until 1868, when power was obtained by the Central Authority to dissolve 
‘them without their consent.® 


65. The constitution of the new and unpaid Boards of Guardians remained 
‘unaltered until 1894, when the Local Government Act put an end to all property 
‘qualification for the office of Guardians, and abolished ev-oficio and nominated 
‘Guardians. At the same time every Board of Guardians was given the power of 
-co-opting a limited number of members from outside their own body. The Act did 
not deal in the same way with urban and rural areas as regards the election of persons 
as Guardians ; inasmuch as in urban districts Guardians continue to be elected ad hoc, and 
practically for Poor Law purposes only; while in rural districts they are elected 
primarily as District Councillors, and Poor Law business constitutes only a part of 
-their work.” 


66. The Act of 1894 thus effected three most important changes in the principles Changes effected 
‘upon which the Local Authority was constituted. First ; it swept away the ex officio by Act of 1894. 
Guardians in almost all Unions, and deprived the Local Government Board of its 
powers of nomination. Second; whereas from 1872 to 1894 Boards of Guardians 
had been in rural Unions the Sanitary Authority, by the Act of 1894 the Rural 
District Council (to which the powers of the Sanitary Authority were transferred) 

‘became ipso facto the Board of Guardians. Third ; the Act, by adopting the principle 
-of co-option, recognised the possibility of improving local administration by selecting 
for that work persons other than those directly elected. 







67. Unfortunately, the Boards of Guardians do not appear as a rule to have been Failure of 
anxious to avail themselves of the privilege of strengthening their personnel by o- co-option. 





1 Report. of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, pp. 276-7. 2 Lhid., p- 279. 3 Ibid., p. 297. 
4 Ibid., p. 262. 54 & 5 Will. IV., cap. 76, Sec. 38. 6 30 & 31 Vict., cap. 6, Sec. 11. 722 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 83. 8 Vide Memo by Professor Smart “The Poor Law Commissioners, 1834-1847,” p. 19. 9 Twenty- 
First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 4197, 1869, p. 22. 1056 & 57 Vict., cap. 73, Sec. 20. 
11 [bid., Sec. 20 (8). 12 Tbid., Sec. 24. 
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option.! Even after fourteen years’ existence of the right, it was in 1908 only exercised’ 
at all by 218 out of 643 Boards, and in none of these cases was the right used to: 
the full extent. The general law permits each Board to choose its Chairman, 
its Vice-Chairman, and two members from outside its own body ; but in 1908: 


apparently?— 


only 16Boards coopted 3 members each 
Onlyeer LZ te, ee sa by each 
and only BZ ih; re 1 3 each 


68. Thus, in all England and Wales, there were only 370 instead of a possible 2,572' 
co-opted members, and on 425 Boards there were no co-opted members at all : moreover 
the number of Boards failing to exercise the right of co-option is apparently increasing” 
rather than diminishing, and it is interesting to note that this increase is entirely 
accounted for by the rural and mainly rural Unions, where indirect election: 


prevails.’ 


69. The principle of voluntary co-option seems therefore to have failed; and. 
this failure is the more to be regretted in view of the evidence we have received as. 


to the value of the co-opted Guardians.* 


70. From the very first no doubt the newly-constituted Boards were a. 
ereat improvement over the old Open Vestries. But it does not appear that the- 
evils pointed out by the Royal Commission of 1832 in this regard have been adequately 
or permanently met by the remedies they proposed. The parish still preserves its peculiar: 
relation to the Guardians whom it elects to represent it on the Union Board, with much - 
the same consequences as before 1832. Itis found that in many places Guardians are still 
interested chiefly in administering relief to their near neighbours,® while the publicity 
given to their work by means of newspaper reports makes them even more liable to: 
undue pressure from their constituents.6 Electioneering literature shows how easy 
it is to fall into the dangerous practice of courting popularity by promises of relief 
on easy terms. We may call attention in this connection to the handbill issued by 
certain candidates in Huddersfield in 1901, which was “followed by a distinct de- 
terioration in administration ”%; and to the collection of election addresses in) Mr. 
Bagenal’s last report to the Local Government Board.° 


71. If the establishment of central control had resulted, as the Royal Commission 
of 1832 desired, in withdrawing “all local discretionary power as to relief,”’® such elec- 
tioneering promises would be futile; but a study of the relief given in different 
Unions shows how great a discretionary power is still exercised by local ad- 
ministrators,° and, undoubtedly, the wideness of that power does make it 
possible for an elected Guardian to fulfil to some extent his election pledges.. The class 
of applicants who have no chance of receiving outdoor relief in one Union may get it 
easily and as a matter of course in another.” In one Union out-relief will not be 
eranted unless the applicants have sufficient independent means to. pay their rent ; 
while in another Union the very fact of earning or possessing any independent resources 
will be considered a bar to relief.3 Some Guardians will not relieve the sick dependents: 
of an able-bodied man at all unless the man himself comes into the workhouse,* while- 
other Guardians make no effort whatever to exclude even the well-to-do classes from 
receiving gratuitously both indoor! and outdoor’ medical relief. Innumerable instances. 








1 Vulliamy, 73470-2; Kemp, 46816; Read, 76047-8; Bagenal, Vol. IL, App. xv. (A) (87).. 
2 Statistical Appendix, Part X. 3 Local Government Directories, 1906, 1907,. 1908. 4 Preston-. 
Thomas, 4348-9; Fawkes, 43973-4; Dodd, 47403; Fleming, 9019; Joseph, 69393—4 ; Grey, 15582. 
5 Joseph, 69368-72; Jenner-Fust, 10957; Armstrong, Vol V., App. Ixvii. (9); Visits: Urban 39.. 


6 Fawkes, 43979. 7 Bagenal, 6885-6, 6889. 
8 Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1907 p. 339. 
9 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728] 1905, p. 49. 10 Davy, 2184 ; Preston-Thomas, 4575 ;. 
Bagenal, 7324-6. /f 1 Wallace, 77095-1083. 12 Grey, 15566. 13 Visits : Rural 89. 


14 Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 59. 15 Court, 6604 ; Dr. McVail’s Report,. pp.. 43, 50,.147. 16 Ibid., pp. 122-3... 
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of the existing lack of uniformity will be found throughout our evidence, and this 
diversity applies to every form of relief and to every class of applicant. In no case is 
the varying interpretation placed on the claim to relief better illustrated than in the. 
case of the widow. In one part of the country a widow with one child would get no 
relief whatever unless she came into the workhouse ;} in another part of the country 
she would, indeed, get out-relief, but nothing for herself, and only 6d. and two loaves 
per week for her child ;? in a third district, she would get as much as 5s. for herself, 
and 4s. for her child,* and in a fourth district, she would get relief only if she 
consented to part with her child and send it into a Poor Law school.4 Or again, in one 
Union outdoor medical relief may be freely given to all applicants without any 
inquiry as to means,® whilst in another Union it is refused to all persons unless they 
are in receipt of ordinary outdoor relief.® 


72. While we fully appreciate the advisability of allowing a certain elasticity in the 
treatment even of the same class of cases, it cannot, in our opinion, be justifiable that 
the divergence should involve so great a curtailment or extension of the privileges of 
paupers, far less that it should amount to an actual denial of the right to relief. 
The same divergence of practice is shown throughout the statistics of pauperism, 
If, for example, we take the proportion of indoor paupers to outdoor paupers : 
as affording some criterion of policy, we find it varying on Ist J anuary 1908, 
between the ratios of 1,427 to 100 in the Whitechapel Union, and 4 to 100 in the 
Union of Newcastle-in-Emlyn (Cardigan),? Similarly in regard to expenditure, the 
cost of in-maintenance per indoor pauper varied in 1904—5 from £6 6s. Od. in Long- 
town (Cumberland), to £26 9s. 0d. in West Hampnett (Sussex), and the cost of 
out-relief per outdoor pauper varied in the same year from £1 5s. 0d. in St, George- 
in-the East, to £12 18s. Od. in the City of London.® | 





73. In the absence of special electioneering appeals such as those above referred Lack of popular 
to, the imterest shown in Guardians’ elections is remarkably small.2 Mr. Lockwood, interest in 
in his evidence, gives a return showing the percentage of voters who took the trouble Sane 
to record their votes in certain districts in London in 1904; in one ward it fel] Elections: 
as low as 13:3 per cent. The Chairman of the West Ham Board of Guardians 
thinks that about 10 or 12 per cent. vote at the elections.“ Mr. Lewis, of Stepney, 
says: “ Very little interest is taken in the proceedings of the existing Boards. The 
number of persons voting at Guardians’ elections is small, and the Guardians are not 
subject to any effective public criticism.” The following figures compiled by the 
London County Council confirm statistically these witnesses’ opinions as to the apathy 
of the electorate at the elections of Metropolitan Guardians.8 


Proportion of electorate voting at — 
Year. per cent. 





Parliamentary Election = - : : - 1906 78°3 
County Council __,, - 4 - - 1907 55°5 
Borough _,, FY : ’ - - 1906 48-2 
Guardians’ " ; - - - 1907, 2811 


74, Similar conditions seem to prevail in other parts of the country. The Chairman 
of the Staffordshire Chamber of Agriculture thinks that about a quarter of the electors 
vote, and those vote who pay the least amount of rates.14 This general indifference 


nu 








1 Heale, 69184; Visits: Urban 39,Rural, 56, 57, 81. 2 Brown, 75936. % Bagenal, Vol. L., App. xy. (O), 
(20) 4 Thorburn, 35692 (64). 5 Battersby, 28904; Paton, 50304 ; Downes, 23013; Dr. McVail’s Report, 
p. 144. 6 Emberton, 71420-1. 7 Pauperism, England and Wales, Half-yearly Statement, 1st January, 


1908, H.C. 130 of 190s. 8 Appendix, Vol. xii, Tables prepared by Mr. Booth. 9 Wethered, 5601 ; 
Fe scnal 7182; Davy, 2060-1. "to Lockwood, 14043. 11Paul, 21198. 12 Lewis, 21993, 2(c), 22014. 
13 ondon County Council, “ London Statistics,” Vol. xviii, 1907-8, p. 27. 14 Kendrick, 22454, 
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to Poor Law elections may sometimes result in a good Board being elected and 
maintained in office, when both the few who do vote and the candidates are persons 
genuinely interested in Poor Law administration. But it has the marked 
disadvantage that the constituency is always open to capture by any party 
which is prepared to throw a little energy into the matter; and the whole policy 
of a Board may be reversed by a single election.t It often happens that candi- 
dates are “run” by the different political associations of the district,? sometimes 
with no other object than to try the relative strength of the political parties.? 
Moreover, occasionally, a whole Board of Guardians may be turned out on 
grounds wholly unconnected with Poor Law, ¢g., a question connected with the 
Vaccination Laws.* In Poor Law administration this liability to change is peculiarly 
disastrous. It is only by experience that Guardians learn wisdom in administration, and, 
to have a new set of Guardians every three years, means that both the poor and the rate- 
payers suffer from the constantly renewed mistakes of inexperienced administrators, — 
and that the best class of officials are discouraged. It is unfortunate, we think, that 
advantage appears to have been so generally taken of the provision in Sectiom 20 (6) 
of the Local Government Act, 1894, under which County Councils may direct that the 
whole of the Guardians of a Union shall retire together in every third year instead of 
one-third retiring annually. | 


One Guardian states :-— 


“TJ have now been a Guardian for twelve years, and have been through four triennial elections. 
In my opinion, each of the four Boards elected has been less good than the last. Themen onit are 
proposed and elected without, as it seems to me, the slightest regard to whether they are fitted for 
the position and work of a Guardian. They are chosen and elected (often avowedly so) in order 
to try the strength of the political party to which they belong, and to many of them one cannot 
help thinking that the chief idea in being a Guardian is that it brings some notoriety, and may be 
the first step towards a seat in the City Council—a sort of practising ground for it. Every three — 
years our whole Board goes out, and only about one-third returns. The new two-thirds come ~ 
totally ignorant of everything to do with Poor Law, not content to wait to learn, not even waiting 
to understand what is going on in their particular Union, much less what has been the history of 
the Poor Law, and of pauperism, for some years and centuries.”5 


Strikingly similar evidence comes from another town :— | : 


‘‘Many men simply become Guardians as a stepping-stone to the Town Council ; they wish to 
gain confidence in speaking, and use the Board room as a practising ground. . . . ‘hey are 
Cine ie i diner oy /eneyees 
often ignorant and indifferent, and stand for other reasons than their knowledge of or interest in 
the poor.”6 : 





75. The lack of continuity caused by recurrent elections is a sufficiently grave 
evil, but there are defects in administration which call still more urgently for reform. 
We have been strongly impressed by the need for an improvement in the treatment 
of cases, from the points of view of discrimination, of adequacy and of impartiality. 
We attach great importance to our own visits to the recipients of out-relief in — 
all parts of the kingdom, both urban and rural; and, while fully recognising the 
respectability and merits of many of the recipients, we cannot fail to call attention 
to the many cases in which the allowances made by the Guardians are helping to — 
perpetuate social and moral conditions of the worst type. (Vide Chapter 6, Out- 
door Relief.) Even when the relief is given to the right people, it is too often inadequate 
inamount and ill adapted to the particular needs of the case. We have also attended 
many Board meetings and Relief Committees, and have found in our experience quite 
enough to account for the bad work which is being done in some places. We have been 
present at meetings where the treatment of cases has obviously been affected by the 
presence of members who were house agents or owners: of slum _ property ;7 
on other Boards the publican interest is strong’ (on one Board no less than seven out 
of thirty-five members are publicans®), and publicans have been heard to insist 
on out-relief being given to habitués of their houses. More generally, the 
evil is attributed to ignorance and indifference, combined with the fallacious hope 
of keeping the rates down by a minimum dole of out-relief. 











1 Morris, 16760. 2Hord, 39775 (49), 39799; Grey, 15600; Baines, 39611-2; Dodd, 47229-30. 
8 Lewis, 22014; Davy, 2061. 4 Davy, 2067. 5 Baines, 39541 (18-21). 6 Pease, Vol. V., Appendix 
ci. 13; Vide also Mee, Vol. \IV., App. Ixxxviii. (85). 7 Visits: Urban 18, 43. 8 Visits : Rural 65. 
9 Chadwick 47014 (4). 10 Visits: Rural 65. | 
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76. It frequently happens also that the conduct of business is such as to make the 
es administration of relief impossible. Committees of our number report as 
ollows ;— 


‘We attended a meeting of the Board. . . . The relieving officers and the chairman stated the 
cases so confusedly and so incompletely that it was almost impossible to form any opinion as to the 
methods on which out-relief is distributed, but we gathered that each Guardian decided whether relief 
should be given to the applicants from the parish which he represented. The relieving officer was 
not consulted, nor was his statement of facts considered.” 1 


“We attended a meeting of the Board. There was a large number of Guardians present, and 
the proceedings were not very orderly ; the relieving officer, a talkative, masterful man, practically de- 
cided most of the cases in conjunction with the Guardian of the parish in question. The clerk 
seemed to bea nonentity, and was seldom in evidence. Most of the Guardians took part in the pro- 
ceedings, but as they all talked together it was difficult to judge what passed. There was practically 
no enquiry as to the resources of the applicant, and with the old people the amount of relief was 
determined solely by their age.” 2 | 


“ We found a very large meeting of the Guardians, . . . . . the reason, as it appeared 
later, being that the election of a chaplain was on the agenda paper. It is difficult to say anything 
in praise of the method of conducting business, the chairman was totally ignorant of the procedure 
of a public meeting, the clerk self-assertive, ignorant and copious. . . .~ The election over, the 
Guardians‘streamed out of the Board room and the relief cases were taken. For this purpose, the 
remnant of the Board divided into two committees, one at either end of a small Board room, 
result, such a babel that it was difficult to hear, and impossible to estimate the merits of the 
applicants.” 3 


‘‘We visited and attended two Relief Committees. At the first there were five Guardians 
present, of whom one was a lady. Relief was distributed without principle or knowledge of the 
facts. The Guardians paid little or no attention to the officer’s report, indeed sometimes they 
began to discuss the amount of relief before he had completed his statement of the facts. . . 
The chairman seemed weak and incompetent, without backbone, afraid of the members of the 
Independent Labour Party, of whom two were present.” 4 


“ A large number of Guardians were present, and they seemed to us noisy in their proceedings 
and rough in their handling of the applicants.” 5 


“We were present at the Relief Committees. These are four in number. ... It is not easy 
to convey any idea of their inefficiency. Three of them were held in close proxi mity—the shouting 
of the relieving officers, the banging of doors, made the scene a pandemovium. The procedure 
was as follows :—The committee sat on one side of the counter, the relieving officer on the other 
with a pile of money beside him. He took names in order from the Application and Report 
book (which seemed to be very fairly kept), summoned the applicant, stated the facts of the 
case, allotted the relief, and handed it to the applicant, at the same time giving a card to the 
chairman of the committee for endorsement. By this method thirteen cases were decided in 
one committee in four minutes.” 6 


“The relieving officer did not make or read out any general statement or explanation of 
the cases; and amidst the babel of what largely resembled a conversazione, it was difficult for 
us (or indeed any of the Guardians save the chairman with the book in front of him) to obtain 
a clear idea of the cases.” 7 


“We attended a meeting of the Board, at which eleven members were present, one being 
a lady. There had been another lady, but she was beaten at the last election by a publican, who 
was said to have brought twenty-five electors drunk to the poll. The out-relief was practically 
administered by the chairman and the relieving officer ; if the Guardian of the parish in which 
the applicant resided happened to be present he took some interest in the case, otherwise the 
Board were not concerned with the relief. . . . The publican interest, we were told, was largely 
represented on the board, the assistant clerk being in intimate and close alliance with them. : 
‘The Board, as a whole, seemed slack, uninterested and unintelligent. . . . In one case where the 
woman was reported dirty and the man given to drink, one of the Guardians mentioned having 
seen him at the public-house that morning. Relief was, however, granted at the instance of 
the Guardian of the parish, who was also the publican whose house the man frequented.” 8 


77. Such instances as these, numerous though they were, are not given as typical 
of the general way in which the work is done. In many Unions the administration of 
relief is conducted in a very different way. Procedure is orderly, applicants are 
treated with courtesy and kindness, Guardians weigh carefully the needs of those 
who come before them, and adapt. their treatment to those needs. For proof of 














1 Visits: Rural 72. 2 Visits: Rural 82. 3 Visits: Rural 59. 4 Visits: Urban 24, 5 Visits : 
Urban 20. 6 Visits: Urban 5. 7 Visits: Urban 43. 8 Visits: Rural 65. 
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this we may refer to our printed evidence, and to the reports of visits paid by our- 
selves. We welcome the opportunity of putting on record our high appreciation of the 
steadfastness and wisdom which have marked the work of such Boards. We 
earnestly hope that, if our recommendations take effect, every effort will be 
made to secure the continued services of such Guardians. But there is at present 
no adequate means of raising the standard of work to this high level, nor of ensuring that 
the condition of things to be found in many Unions shall be impossible for the future. 
It would seem to be imperative in the interests of good administration that the 
work of relief should be entrusted to persons secure both from external pressure and 
from the temptations of self-interest. | | 


78. It is certain that one adverse influence to good administration lies in the 
ereat size of many Boards,! some of them having as many as ninety or a hundred 
members,? for although it is possible for a Board to obtain power to deal with 
relief cases by means of Committees, in many of the large Boards, especially in the 
country, the relief cases are taken by the Board sitting as a whole.® 


79. Recent prosecutions of Guardians have brought to light the fact that systematic 
deception, dishonest contracting, and conspiracy to defraud the ratepayers are not 
inconsistent with popular election, notwithstanding the control exercised by the 
auditors of the Local Government Board. | However, it seems only fair to point 
out that, while some of the worst cases of corruption and extravagance which 
have come to light have occurred in London, it is also in London and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood that some of the most enlightened and disinterested Poor. Law work 
is being done. How far defects in the Local Authority are due to the more 
democratic element introduced by the Local Government Act of 1894, it is 
difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, to estimate. The immediate effect of the Act 
was that the membership of the Boards was very largely changed and that 
many new and inexperienced persons were elected. A considerable number — 
of witnesses maintain that administration has deteriorated in consequence ;* others 
however, that there has been little or no change.? The worst results have been — 
apparent in the urban or mainly urban Unions,® where, following upon the change, 
there has been a large increase in the number of paupers. It is true the rate of 
pauperism in the Urban Unions takenasa whole has slightly diminished, but it has not 
diminished to the extent that would be expected when we consider the rapid increase 
in their population, and the considerable decrease in the rate of pauperism in rural ~ 
or mainly rural Unions where the population is declining or is only slightly — 
increasing.” It has been. suggested by one witness that in rural districts the 
conditions of local self-government are more favourable than in towns ; that there — 
is definite financial responsibility ; that there is an admixture of classes on the 
voverning body ; and that the best men are willing to serve.® . In large urban Unions, 
on the other hand, there is apt to be very little common interest in the locality : few 
of the electors take the trouble to vote ;? and the administration tends to fall into 
the hands of a class of men with little financial responsibility.’ 









80. One remedy which has been suggested for the apathy of the electors, and 
for increasing the sense of financial responsibility, is the abolition of compounding 
for rates, the argument being that this would force the ratepayer to realise his per- 
sonal interest in economical administration. Many of the electors pay their rates 
indirectly, and it is thought by some witnesses that this leads to lax administration 
and a high rate of pauperism. We revert to this matter in Part VIII. 





1 Herbert, Vol I, App. xvii. (A), 99 ; Read, 75966 ; Copeman, 74463; Davy, 2058. 2 Statistical, 
Appendix, Part X. 8 Visits: Rural, 35, 67, &e. 4 Bonar, 29635-6, Bowen-Jones, Vol. VIL., 
App. ci. (6); Stableforth, 51243-4, &e., &e. 5 Jones, 49764; Hervey, 11746-7, Davy, 3325, Cleaver, 
36133-7, James, 48467-9. 6 Chance, 27061 (25-6), 27086, 27112. 7 Statistical Appendix, Part I, 
par. 85. 8 Davy 2044// 9 Davy, 2060. 10 Burke 74383; Clark, Vol. IV., App. cxviii. (6.) 1 Bury, 
48131-4 ; Mee, Vol. IV., App. Ixxxviii. (85.); Wilson, Vol. IV., App. ev. (27) ; Crowder, 17451. 
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81. But the root of the evil in our judgment is to be found in the absence of any Defects in 
sufficient qualification in those who elect the Boards of Guardians, and in the Guardians administration 
themselves. Persons who are not qualified even to vote at a Parliamentary or County 204 some of their 
Council election may be elected as Guardians on a franchise wider than either the °"%** 
Parliamentary or County Council franchise.1_ Twelve months residence in a parish is a 
sufficient qualification for a person to be elected as a Guardian,? and, provided a man 
has this qualification, he may have been a pauper ora mendicant, and the law will still 
pronounce him qualified to be elected as a Guardian. Moreover, it is technically 
possible for such a person, who pays no rates himself, to be elected to this position 
of high responsibility by voters, many of whom themselves pay no rates directly and 
have, therefore, no immediate interest in nor knowledge of the amount of expenditure 
which is placed upon the ratepayers. Or, even worse, the voters may themselves 
be prospective claimants for relief, and that from a Board which they know will be 
favourably prejudiced towards their claims: as instance the Board of Guardians who 
acquiesced in the following view :— 


“We are sent here to give outdoor relief to our relations, our fathers, and our mothers, and our 
sisters, and our brothers, and our cousins, and our uncles, and our aunts, and if we did not do it we 
should very soon be sent about our business.”4. 


It seems clear to us that so long as such a state of affairs is even remotely possible, 
the law itself provides no guarantee whatever, that responsible and proper persons shall 
be elected as Guardians. 


82. We have, therefore, scrutinised our evidence with a view to ascertaining what 
classes of persons as a matter of fact are elected to be Guardians under the existing 
system. In the rural districts there isan overwhelming mass of testimony to show 
that the tone and policy of the Boards of Guardians is largely determined by the tenant 
_ farmers, who are in a great majority.5 Interspersed among the mass of farmers are a 
_ few clergymen, still fewer country gentlemen, and a sprinkling of land agents and small 
_tradesmen.® On the one hand, as a rule, the country gentleman is unable to secure 
election,’ or holds aloof because he is not willing to seek election, and on the other 
hand the country labourer is missing because he cannot afford the time. There is also 
apparently in many parts of the country a very real difficulty in any woman securing 
election as a Guardian.? In the year 1907 there were 16,001 Rural District 
Councillors, all of whom were ex-oficio (xuardians. Amongst this number there were 
only 146 women; that is, the number of men and women respectively was in the 
proportion of 109 to 1.1° : 


83. In the towns the evidence points to the bulk of the representation on Boards of 
Guardians being in the hands of present or past tradesmen," and in some Unions, the 
tendency seems to be in the direction of electing a lower class of small shopkeepers.!® 
In urban Unions, the preponderating influence of the shopkeepers is, however, 
_ modified on the one hand by representatives of the working men and on the other by 
a sprinkling of clergymen and professional men. There are also a fair number of 








1 Adrian, 17-19. 2 56 & 57 Vict., Cap. 73, Sec. 20 (2). 3 Visits : Urban 51. # Preston-Thomas, 

4586 ; Vide also Brown 25257-8 ; Fothergill 43825 (14) ; Penman, Vol. VIII, App. lx. (2). Smith, Vol. IV., 
App. xcix. (20); Afford, Vol. IV., App. ex. (10). 5 Batchelor, 68879 (10) ; M’Gonigle, 52780 ; Calverley, 
_ Vol. TV., App. cxvii. (10); Burges, 72139 (6); Cook, 74128 (9); Kevill—Davies, 72681 (12); ete., ete. 
6 Hervey, 11909; Bircham, 5063-5, 5069-70; Cook, 74128 (9-10); Cheeseman, 73806 (6); Mac- 

naughton-Jones, 72977 (15). 7 Batchelor, 68879 (10) 68910. 8 Cowell, 74119 ; Macnaughton-Jones 
73148. 9 Henniker, 67906 (18), 67997-8 ; Joseph, 69465--6 ; Copeman, 74565 ; Warnes, Vol. VII., App. 
ecii. (5); Visits: Urban 26. 10 Statistical Appendix, Part X. 1 Howitt, Vol. IV., App. exxxvi. (11) ; 
Peters, Vol. V., App. cii. (7) ; Fallowfield, Vol. VII., App. clxxiii. (13); Lee, Vol. V., App. xxxiii. (3) ; Ford, 
39776 (44), 39809; Stableforth, 51219 (7); Chadwick, 47092. 12 Howliston, Vol. V., App. Lxxxiv. (10) ; 
Coulson, 52533 (28); Senior, Vol. IV., App. xevi. (13); Lee, Vol. V., App. xxxiii. (3). 13 Howliston, 
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urban Unions in which women seek election and become. Guardians ;1 of the 8,231 
Guardians serving in 1907 who were elected for urban parishes 953 were women, the 
proportion here being nine men to one woman.” 


84, Two shortcomings in administration are specially conspicuous. 


85. On the one hand, and perhaps especially in the case of rural Guardians, it is 
alleged that excessive economy has tended to impair the administration in such matters 
as the supply of proper buildings, the provision of sufficient relieving officers, and the 
eranting of adequate relief. 


86. Thus, Mr, Preston-Thomas, the late Senior Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, says of the west country : 


‘‘A difficulty is, that in London, for instance, and in some other districts, one important 
function of the Local Government Board may be to cut down proposals for spending, whereas in 
the west it is all the other way. We have to try exceedingly hard to get most of the Guardians 
to spend money for the most necessary purposes, so that we have to push them to spend, and 
not to curb their extravagance. I can give you numbers of instances as to the difficulties I have 
had in getting an infirmary built for the sick, or something of that sort. It is generally done 
in the end, but the reluctance of the farmers has to be combated. They always look at 
oe penny they pay in rates very keenly, and they come in and oppose expenditure of 
all kinds.” 5 


Mr. Willis Bund, Chairman of the Worcestershire County Council, says their 
one idea “is to keep down the rates.”® Mr. Ross says: “ Rural District Councils, 
with little debate, will add £100 or more to the expenditure on the roads but 
... haggle long about a shilling more or less to a widow’s outdoor-relief.”” Mr. Mac- 
naughton-Jones stated that they “are desperately keen in cutting down relief 
to the last farthing to save the rates.’” 


87. When the rule of economy is broken it is often in favour of particular 
paupers in whom particular Guardians are interested. Thus, Mr. Preston-Thomas 
says :— 


“It is a little different *** when the question is whether they shall be generous, as 
they call it, to this or that individual applicant for relief, and what they call their generosity, 
which is often very bad for the community, in particular cases outweighs their desire to be 
economical.”9 . 


Thus, too, one relieving officer thinks that the system by which Guardians become 
associated with the interests of those they represent paralyses the efforts of a relieving 
officer to keep downrelief.® Or, again, the average Guardian’s interest in his work 
is confined to interest in a particular case when out-relief is applied for,4 and “a 
Guardian frequently acts as special pleader on behalf of a particular applicant, sits 
in judgment, and votes upon the case.” Applicants for relief will speak of ‘my 
friend on the Board.”!8 The injustice of such procedure is emphasised by Mr. 
Mackay, who says: ‘It is cruel that poor people should go to the Board of Guardians 
and have it left a mere question of chance whether their particular friend is present or 
not, whether they get relief or not .’”* ; | 





1 Coulson, 52533 (28) ; Rusbridge, 20948; Sankey, Vol. V. App. xliv. (9); Stewart, Vol. V. App. exi. (52) ; 
Bastard, Vol. LV , App. exii. (8) ; Fletcher, Vol. IV., App. exxviii (30), ete. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part X, 
3 Visits: Rural 35, 38,70. 4 Bagenal, Vol. I, App. xv. (A), (58) ; Preston-Thomas, Vol. I. App., viii. (A), 22-4, 
5 Preston-Thomas, 4285. 6 Willis-Bund, 76688. 7 Ross, Vol. VII., App. lxxvi. (7). 8 Maenaughton- 
Jones, 72977 (15); also Wheatley, 40310 (49) ; Newman, 68284-7. 9 Preston-Thomas, 12405. 10 Wright, 
40012. 11 Phillips, 710¥1-12. 12 Joel, Vol. V., App. 1xxxvili. (25), 13 Klassen, Vol. IX. App. 
Ixviii. (10). 14 Mackay, 30026. 
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_88. In fine, there is, as will be seen by a reference to the evidence, a body of 
testimony which we cannot overlook to the effect that the policy of many Boards of 
Guardians is one of parsimony tempered by patronage.! 


89. On the other hand, in the towns there are not wanting, as has been above ex- 
plained, indications that political motives govern the conduct of many of the Guar- 
dians,? who are often elected by the help of political organisations ;3 with the 
result that, in contrast with the rural districts, extravagance rather than parsimony 
dominates their policy.* 


90. Moreover, the system does not always exclude the election of persons whose 
motives in administering the Poor Law are inextricably interwoven with their own 
interests. Thus, Dr. Burnet says :—‘‘It is impossible to get a complete Board of 
Guardians in any Union which is not liable to be associated with self-interest with 
respect to some of its members.”6 Cases have been brought to our knowledge in 
which Guardians have been administering relief to those on whom they rely for 
support in their business, as customers or tenants. Scarcely more creditable is the 
case of those who seek election as Guardians with a view to the patronage which the 
distribution of relief confers.’ We do not intend to imply that the instances we have 
cited are necessarily typical of the characters and motives of Guardians as a whole. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that a very large number of Guardians are asa class 
not actuated by motives of self-interest in their administration. But all this points to 
the absence of safeguards against the election of undesirable Guardians under the 
existing system. 


91. We are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that whatever may be the high 
qualities of individual Guardians or individual Boards of Guardians, the system of 
direct election has not succeeded on the whole in giving us Local Authorities who have 
an adequate or uniform appreciation of the difficulties and responsibilities which beset 
the administration of the Poor Laws. 


92. Under the present method of direct election for small and self-contained areas 
there is no security that the Guardians elected will be those who are most suited 
to the position. The work is tending more and more to fall into the hands of persons 
who, caring more for their own interests than for those of the community, direct their 
administration more towards the attainment of popularity than towards the solution of 
the real problems of pauperism. It is not a class question in any sense; as one 
witness tells us, “it is not a question of the social status of the Guardians, still less 
of wealth or poverty. I have known some of the best Guardians the poorest and vice 
versa.”® But it 7s a question of choosing; from whatever class in the community, 
experienced, thoughtful, and, above all, disinterested men and women to perform 
a most important public service. We believe that there are many such men 
and women quite prepared to give the service, who will not face a popular election 
carried on under the present conditions; and who, in particular, will not make the 
promises of liberal relief which are so potent in an election and so fatal to good 
administration. At present there is no doubt that the work of Boards of Guardians 
has fallen into disrepute, and nothing short of a determined effort will restore it to 
the esteem which it deserves. As a step towards this we shall recommend that, in 
future, the members of the Local Authority shall be largely nominated from amongst 
men and women of experience, wisdom and unselfish devotion to the public good 
It is hoped that many of the evils alluded to will then disappear, and the way be 
prepared for a disinterested and progressive administration. 
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Proposed change 93. In accordance with the change of title reeommended for the Division of the Local 

of title for the Government Board which at present deals with Poor Law matters, we also recommend 

Local Authorities. that the new Local Authority shall be known as the Public Assistance Authority, and 
that the bodies which carry on its work in the smaller areas shall be known as the Public 
Assistance Committees. The name is not intended to disguise the fact that those who 
come within the scope of the operations of the new authority are receiving help at the 
public expense ; but it is intended to emphasise the importance of making that help of real 
assistance. We hope also that the change may make it easier for those directly engaged 
in administering relief to build up new traditions, and to carry on their work with a higher 
aim before them. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 2. 


(1) The powers of Magistrates mentioned in Par. 59, may be regarded as obsolete and 
should be abolished. (61.) 


(2) In future the members of the local authority should be largely nominated from amongst 
men and women of experience, wisdom, and unselfish devotion to the public good. (92.) 


(3) The new local authority should be known as the Public Assistance Authority, and 
the bodies which carry on its work in the smaller areas should be known as the Public 
Assistance Committees. (93.) 
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OFFICERS OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


94. For an efficient administration of relief the Local Authority must depend very 
largely upon the officers by whom it is served. Unless there- are capable men 
and women, giving their best energies to carrying on work which is always arduous 
and sometimes very delicate, the people committed to their care will inevitably suffer 
and the whole administration of the Poor Law will deteriorate. So much was this felt 
by the Royal Commission of 1832, that the provision of properly paid and efficient officers 
was one of the express purposes for which they recommended the incorporation of parishes 
into Unions ;* and the Poor Law Commissioners in their First Annual Report lay special 
emphasis on the advantages of a large over a small area in the matter of obtaining a com- 
petent staff of officers. ? 


fe Lys 


95. Buteven with an enlarged area, the Royal Commission could not “conceal their fear 2 
that it would be difficult to secure the appointment of efficient officers. Accordingly, they 
advanced many arguments in favour of allowing the Central Authority to appoint the local 
officers, and. only refrained from positively recommending this drastic course on account. 
of the practical difficulty of making a Central Department responsible for so vast a number 
of local appointments. Their final recommendations, which are embodied in the Act of° 
1834, were that the officers should be appointed by the Local Authorities, but that the 
Central Authority should prescribe their qualifications and have power to dismiss them 
when unfit.* One recommendation not incorporated in the Act was that the Central 
Authority should have power to “recommend ” to the Local Authorities proper persons. 
to act as paid officers. On the other hand, the Act went further than the specific: 
recommendations in that it enabled the Central Authority to fix the salaries, duties, 
and method of appointment of all Poor Law officers, and to direct what kind, and how 
many, of such officers each Local Authority should appoint.5 By the first Regulations. 
made under these powers, every appointment by the Local Authority was to be reported 
to the Central Authority “so that they might approve or disallow” of the same, and for’ 
some years the Poor Law Commissioners did not hesitate to withhold their sanction to 
unsuitable appointments. | 


96. These Regulations in regard to the appointment of officers /were practically re- 
peated in the General Consolidated Order of 1847, which is still in the main the charter 
of the rights and duties of Poor Law officers, both in relation to the Central and to the Local’ 
Authorities. Under this Order, the appointment of paid officers is not subject to the: 
sanction of the Local Government Board, but their salaries are ;7 and this, combined with 
the power to dismiss, gives the Central Authority control (if they -wish to exercise it) 
over the appointment of every important Poor Law officer in England and Wales. In 
addition, by subsequent legislation, the Local Government Board has statutory power 
to appoint necessary officers in case the Guardians refuse to do so. 8 


‘97. We have pointed out in a previous chapter the great control over local administra- Control and 
tion which the Central Authority possesses in virtue of its relations with the local officers, dis:nissal of | 
It must not, however, be supposed that the Guardians are without control and authority Oflicers. 





1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 326. 2 First Annual Report, Poor Law 
Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, p. 11. 8 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, 
p. 326. 4 Ihid., p. 329. 54 &5 Will. IV., cap. 76, Sec. 46. 6 Third Annual Report, Poor. Law 
missioners, H.C: 546-1, 1837, p. 49, par. 20. 7 General Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 172. 8 31 & 32 
Vict., cap. 122, Sec. 7; 30 & 31 Vict., cap. 6, Sec. 80. 
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over their officers. On the contrary, it is the Guardians who select and appoint the officers,’ 
and it is only in very extreme cases that the Local Government Board interferes with 
their selection. When the Board is only doubtful of the wisdom of an appointment, 
it is always willing, if the Guardians desire it, to allow the selected officer to be appointed 
temporarily on probation. After appointment the officers must obey all lawiul orders 
of the Guardians,? and the officers know that it depends on the Guardians in the first 
instance whether any increase is made in their salaries and is sanctioned by the Board ; 
while minor amenities such as hours, leave of absence, etc., are entirely within the discretion 


of the Guardians. 


98. As regard the termination of officers’ appointments, the Clerk, Treasurer, Chaplain 
and the Medical Officers can. be dismissed only. by the Local Government Board.? The 
master and matron, schoolmaster and schoolmistress and superintendent nurse of a 
workhouse, and the relieving officer, can be dismissed by the Guardians with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, and with the like consent these officers’ appointments: 
may be terminated by three months’ notice at any time within twelve months of their 
appointment.* Moreover there are a number of subordinate officers whom the Guardians 
can appoint, pay and dismiss, at their discretion.© The Guardians have power of suspend- 
ing from their duties, officers other than the Clerk, Treasurer, and Chaplain.® Such sus- 
pension, if confirmed by the Local Government Board and followed by dismissal, carries 
with it loss of salary during the period of suspension.* . | 


99.. To sum up, therefore, except as regards the salary and dismissal of superior officers, 
the Guardians can exercise effective supervision and control over their staff. 


100. It is alleged to be a disadvantage of the existing arrangements as to tenure of office, 
that, after the expiry of the probationary period, it is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Guardians to get rid of an officer on the ground of unsuitability, apart from misconduct.® 
The Local Government Board can, under Section 46 of the Act of 1834,determine the con- 
tinuance in office or dismissal of any Poor Law officer, but commonly it takes action only 
when the case comes under Section 48 and the officer in its opinion ought to be removed 
on the ground of unfitness, incompetency, or wilful disobedience to its orders ;? but it is 
alleged that officers may occasionally become unsuitable for their posts to an extent which 
causes friction, or apathy in administration, and yet the unsuitability may not amount 
to positive unfitness or incompetency for office, such as would justify dismissal by the 
Local Government Board under the latter Section.!° 


101. In view of the importance which we attach to the maintenance of an efficient staff, 
we think that there should be greater facilities than at present exist to enable a Local 
Authority to get rid of an apathetic or unsuitable officer; we therefore think that, when 
a Local Authority and the Local Government Board concur in the opinion that the retention 
of any officer is on general grounds detrimental to the administration, the local Authority 
should have power to terminate that officer’s appointment after proper notice. 


102. With this exception, however, we do not think it would be wise at the present 
juncture to recommend any alteration in the existing method of terminating the appoint- 
ments of officers. The whole question was considered in 1860-4 by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, who unanimously recommended :— his 


“That in order to secure the due discharge of their duties by the principal officers of Unions 
and parishes, it is essential that their tenure of office should not be terminable without the 
concurrence of the Central Authority.” eG 


The grounds for this recommendation were :— 


“Tf the tenure of officers was altogether uncontrolled by the Central Authority, they would 
not only perform their duties less independently, but would be subject to removal from personal 
bias, political causes, and various other motives which ought not to be allowed to operate in 
deciding upon their fitness or unfitness to retain office.” reas 





1 Curtis and Battersby, 28,997. 2 General Consolidated Order, 1847; Art. 154. 3 Jbid., Art. 187. - 


4 Order, February 12th, 1879, Art. 1. 5 General Orders, August 19th, 1867, and September 7th, 1899. 
6 General Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 192. Ibid., Art. 175. 8 Davy, 1664.. - 94&5 Will. IV.. 
c. 76, Sec. 48. 10 Davy, 1664; Jenner-Fust, 11208; Fleming, 8944-6. 11 Report of Select 


Committee on Poor Relief (255), 1864, p. 13. 
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103. It is true that we propose to set up a new Authority which we trust will be 
free from any suspicion of acting on grounds of personal or political bias ;. but on the 
other hand the very fact that we are proposing to set up a new system under a 
new Authority renders it more desirable that the new authority should be assisted 
and advised by officers who are in a position to carry out their duties independently and 
in accordance with the spirit of the new Regulations. A new Local Authority may not 
always at the outset see the reason for Regulations with which they are not familiar; and 
if the Central Authority is to be ultimately responsible for laying down and enforcing 
the Regulations of the new system, it is essential that it should retain some control 
‘over the officers who carry out these Regulations under the supervision of the Local 
-Authorities. 


104. We think, however, that the Local Government Board should lay down more Appointment 
precisely the qualifications for the higher offices under the new system. If this were of officers. 
done the future Authority might be given full discretion in appointing to these offices, 
but we think that in all cases evidence should be furnished to the Local Government Board 
that the qualifications are fulfilled. 
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105. Down to the present time little has been prescribed by way of qualification.! For 
instance, the only disqualification prescribed for the important office of Clerk to the Guar- 
diars is that the person appointed shall not be a legal infant. The only qualification for 
the master of a workhouse is that he must be. able. to keep accounts. Until 1897 the 
only qualification for the office of nurse was that the person appointed should be able to 
read written directions upon medicines. Even these modest safeguards may be dis- 
pensed with by the Guardians with the consent.of the Local Government Board. 


106. We do not propose to enter into any details as to what these qualifi- 
cations should be, as this is a matter which the Central Department. might be trusted 
to decide after consultation with experienced Local Authorities and officers. We think 
it is clear that no person should be appointed as Clerk who has not some knowledge and 
experience of the Poor Law, no person as superintendent of an institution who has not 
had some experience in dealing with the classes which the institution contains, and no 
person as a relieving officer who has not had some previous training as an assistant relieving 
officer or has not passed an examination and obtained a certificate of an examining 
authority recognised by the Local Government Board. 


107. Already a system of examinations has been adopted with courses of instruction 
for relieving officers and others in connection with the London School of Sociology and 
Social Economics. Established first of all in London it has been extended to Liverpool 
in connection with the School of Social Science (Liverpool University) and is now being 
extended to other centres. It has been stated by the National Poor Law Officers 
Association that they contemplate ‘‘establishing a board of examiners empowered 
to issue certificates of -proficiency and qualification to hold appointments in the 
Poor Law service ‘to members and others,’ something like the Sanitary Examina- 
tion Board in London.6 We recommend that some system of certificates should 
be instituted with courses of instruction and examination prescribed by the Local 
Government Board, and, if possible, in connection with an institution or institutions 
recogiised for the purpose by the Universities. But whatever the more precise 
qualifications ultimately decided on, we think that once these are laid down, 
the entire responsibility for the appointment of all officers might be left to the 
new Local Authorities. It would not then in fact be legal for the Local Authorities to 
appoint any person without the prescribed qualifications, and, on the other hand, it would 
be legal for them to appoint any person with the prescribed qualifications. In the same way 
we think the Loca!l-Government Board might sanction a scale of officers’ salaries for each 
lJocal authority, and so long as the salaries, or increases of salaries were in accordance 
with that scale, it should not be necessary for the Local Authority to require the sanction 
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_. 1 General Cosolidated Order, 1847, Arts. 162-6,-.2 Ibid., Art.162..... 3 bid., Art. 163°" 4 Zbid., 
‘Art./165. -. |5.Curtis’and Battersby, 28796 (30), 28998.. Vide also Williams, 45554 ; Craig, 19466 (29) ; 
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of the Local Government Board to individual salaries. In this manner, we think that 
the freedom of the Local Authorities might be increased and the Central Authority at 
the same time released from a mass of routine work in regard to individual appointments 


and salaries. 


108. Itwillbe seen that we still propose to retain a central control over the amount 
of the salaries of local officers. We think that the retention of such control is justified 
in view of the great rise especially in London during recent years in the amounts expended. 
upon the salaries and other remuneration, rations, and superannuation allowances of 
Union officers and servants, notwithstanding the restraining influence of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In the year 1852-3 this expenditure amounted to £596,000! whilst in 1905-6 
it had grown to £2,491,000.2 The number of the principal officers has no doubt increased, 
but in nothing like the same proportion. In the years 1872 and 1906 the principal 
offices held under the Poor Law Authorities numbered respectively’ :— 





1872. 1906. 

Clerk - - - masa shinee dott - - 661 670 
Chaplain’ = °° OPS) Rr Ste SNe Stee Soy eo ene 599 
Medical officers (institutional)  - - - - 741 1,010 
Medical officers (district)  - - - - - 3,458 3,718 
Master, steward or superintendent - - - 716 812 
Matron ° - - hOB: - - - 734 835 
Schoolmaster or schoolmistress - - - - 924 448 
Nurse - . - - - - - - - 1,406 6,094 
Relieving officer - — - - ° - - - 1,606 1,892 
10,790 16,078 








109. Wedonotintend to imply that the amount at present spent upon the salaries, 
etc., of officers is necessarily in excess of what is needed for a proper administration of 
Public Assistance. An adequately paid and efficient staff of officers should be in itself a 
safeguard against lax or corrupt administration, and their cost should, be regarded as 
a form of insurance against the calamity of a growing pauperism. This point of view, 
and the danger of unduly restricting the salaries of Poor Law officers, was so ably put 
by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1840, that we, feel justified in reproducing the gist of 
their argument :— 


“Tt is difficult to overrate the importance to a Union of possessing a body of efficient paid 
officers. Without efficient paid officers no Union, of whatever size, can conduct its Poor Law 
business in an economical and satisfactory manner. Although the vigilant superintendence of the 
Guardians is necessary to the well-working of the Union, it is not alone sufficient ; and without 
able instruments for carrying the directions of the Guardians into effect, even a closer and more 
constant attention to details than can fairly be expected of a body of unpaid officers, would fail 
to accomplish the desired purpose. Many of the results produced by efficient Union officers are 

«positive and apparent, such as the order, cleanliness, and salubrity of the workhouse; the good 
discipline of its inmates; the progress of the workhouse children in industrial, moral, and religious 
acquirements; the regular keeping and accuracy of the Union accounts; a frequent inspection 
of the outdoor paupers; a reduction of outdoor pauperism and of vagrancy. On the other 
‘hand, many of the results produced by efficient Union officers are merely negative, and, 
therefore, although they may be equally important with the others, they are likely to escape 
the attention of many persons, and their existence can always be disputed by uncandid reasoners. 
‘Thus the great diminution in the law expenses of parishes which had taken place since the passing 
-of the Poor Law Amendment Act is partly to be attributed to the changes in the law effected by 
..7 that Act, and partly to the measures and the advice of the Poor Law Commission ; but it is also 
to a large extent to be attributed to the management of parochial business by a class of officers 
superior to the parish overseers; officers, many of whom (particularly the clerks of unions) 
had had a professional education, and could, therefore, save parishes from the rashness, the 
ignorance, and the carelessness which, directly or indirectly, produced so much of the vexatious 
and expensive litigation which took place under the unreformed system. In like manner, when 
pauperism has been diminished or prevented from increasing, by the exertions of the Union 
officers, the small quantity of their apparent business (which is owing to their efficiency) is 
made an argument for reducing their salaries, or even for dismissing them altogether. A similar 
mode of reasoning has been sometimes employed respecting policemen who have been 
thought useless, in the exact proportion in which they were successful in preventing the 
commission of crimes.” 
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1 Sixth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1797-1854, p. 90: | 2 Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Local 


Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1907, p. 403. 3Second Annual Report, Local Government Board 
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110. Itis not, therefore, our intention to suggest that the salaries of Poor Law officers 
should be reduced ; but it will be our endeavour to introduce a system which ensures 
that the country obtains the full benefit which ought to be derived from the services 
of an adequately supervised, and adequately remunerated staff of efficient officers, 


111. Our attention has been called to the restrictive effect which the Poor Law Effect of the 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1896 may in some cases have upon the circulation or Superannuation 
promotion of officers in the Poor Law service. Under the terms of that Act an 4° 
officer is entitled, at a certain age or in certain events, to a superannuation allow- 
ance.' The allowance is payable in full by the particular Union by whom the officer 
is employed at the time when he becomes entitled to his allowance.2 On the other 
hand, from the commencement of an officer’s career each Union which employs him in 
turn deducts and retains a certain percentage of his salary by way of contribution towards 
the superannuation allowance. These contributions remain the property of the 
Union which has deducted them, and are not transferred to any other Union which 
may subsequently employ the officer.® 


112. Under this arrangement it is clearly to the financial advantage of a Board of 
Guardians, in making an appointment, to select a young officer who presumably will 
make many contributions before he becomes entitled to superannuation, rather than 
an older officer, who will become entitled to superannuation at an earlier date and the 
bulk of whose contributions have already been paid to some other Union or Unions. 


113. We have received evidence to the effect that these considerations do prejudicially 
affect the chances of elderly and experienced men being appointed to Poor Law posts.4 
We think it highly inexpedient that any inducement should be given to the appointment 
of inexperienced officers, or that middle-aged officers should be led to believe that, how- 
ever efficiently they perform their duties, they have no chance of promotion to better 
positions in other Unions. 


114. We strongly recommend that this restriction on the mobility of the Poor Law 
service be removed and that a central superannuation fund be established for the whole 
service,” and we think that, in the case of teachers transferring themselves from public 
elementary schools to the Poor Law service and, vice versa, arrangements should be made 
by which any sacrifice of pension is avoided. 


115. We have now dealt with what appear to us to be the more important matters 
affecting the Poor Law service as a whole. We pass on to consider the duties and position 
of the higher officers in that service at the present time, and the changes which will be 
necessary under the system which we propose to introduce. 


116. The Clerk to the Guardians is perhaps at present the most important officer of Clerk to the 

the Local Authority. He conducts all their general business, is the channel of communi- @%2"™ians. 
cation between the Central Authority and the Guardians and other officers, and has 
multifarious duties which are prescribed in the General Orders and by Statute. In 
addition, if a Solicitor or Attorney, he conducts all ordinary legal business connected with 
the Union without extra remuneration ; and he is the skilled adviser of the Guardians 
in all technical and administrative matters, such as the interpretation of the law, or of 
the Orders and Regulations of the Central Department.6 In large urban Unions, his 
position is one of little less responsibility than that of Clerk to the Borough or 
County Council. On the other hand, in a large urban Union, although he is the expert 
adviser of the Guardians in all technical matters, it is held to be no part of his 
duty to supervise and guide the relieving officers in the discharge of their duties. 
Neither has he that power over subordinate officers nor that responsibility over the general 
administration of relief which devolves upon the Inspector of Poor in Scotland.” In 
rural Unions, the. volume of his duties may be less, but his responsibility is equally 
a ee ce ee Le 





159 & 60 Vict., cap. 50,Sec.2. 2Davy, 1930. 8 Curtis and Battersby, 28967. 4 Davy, 1930. 
Anderson, 39013 (18); Curtis and Battersby, 28966. 5 Vide Memoranda by Home Office and 
Board of Education relating to Superannuation of Police and Elementary School Teachers respectively. 
Statistical Appendix, Part.X VIII. - -6 General Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 202 ; Amendments of Consoli- 
dated Orders, 1866, Art. 3, 4. 7 Vide Part IX., par. 19. 
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117. Inmany of the urban Unions the Clerk gives the whole. of his time to his duties, 

‘but in the smaller urban and in the rural Unions only part of his time is usually given 
to them.! .The advantages of a “‘ whole-time ”’ appointment are that the Clerk gives 

his undivided attention to his work and is more likely to have a complete grasp of those 

details the mastery or neglect of which in the aggregate makes good or bad Poor Law 

administration.2 The advantages of a “‘ part-time ” appointment are that the Guardians 

are thereby enabled to obtain the services of a higher type of man than they could afford 

to pay as a whole-time officer, especially where the work is not sufficient to occupy the 

“whole time of an able man.® ‘ These considerations are of special weight in the country, 
‘where the Guardians often find it to their financial interests to employ as Clerk a local 
Solicitor who is also Clerk to the Magistrates.* In certain of these cases, we found from 
actual experience that the Clerk knew little or nothing about the Poor Law or its 

-administration,® but relied upon some subordinate in his office for guidance and for the 
‘necessary knowledge in such matters. Such division between responsibility and know- 
‘ledge is not, in our judgment, to be defended. We, therefore, recommend that the Clerk 
of the future or any officer performing analogous duties to any Local Authority, shall not, 

save under very exceptional circumstances, and subject to the consent of the Local 

Government Board, ‘be a part-time officer. i or dats BI . 


Workhouse 118. In regard to workhouse masters, the “ general workhouse ” system imposes 


puaeter. ‘upon the official head of the workhouse responsibility for the care of children, healthy 
adults, imbeciles, aged and sick persons. The workhouse master is expected to exercise 
supervision over the workshop, nursery, school, asylum, and hospital. The position 
in fact, is impossible, and is recognised to be so by the more thoughtful of the masters 
themselves ;7 moreover, they complain that their difficulties are enhanced by the amount 
of book-keeping imposed upon them, which distracts their attention from their more 
responsible duties of supervising the care of the inmates.®. If, as we intend to recommend, 
.the ‘general workhouse ” is abolished, each of the specialised institutions which takes 
its place will require a superintendent, qualified by knowledge and experience for its 
management. The selection of men for such posts will be a matter requiring great care 
and discrimination, and the salary offered must be sufficient to attract men not merely 
of organising power, but having the moral qualities necessary to develop the capacities 
of those under their charge. © per | ; i 


119. Similarly in our judgment highly trained officers will be required in what are 
now regarded as less important posts. Whilst visiting workhouses in different parts 
of.the country we have noticed, especially in thickly populated urban Unions, that the 
number of labour masters is often insufficient, and that they lack the training needed 
‘for the difficult duties which they have to perform... The marked improvement in the 
treatment and condition of the sick in Poor Law infirmaries, which is seen everywhere, 
is due in great measure to the introduction of trained nurses. If the condition of the 
able-bodied is to be improved in like manner the. qualifications of those entrusted with 
their care must be raised. For purposes of comparison we have visited some of His 
Majesty’s prisons, and we have been impressed by the industry which we found there 

as contrasted with the listlessness and idleness of a workhouse. Atter making every 
allowance for the fact that detention is the rule in the one case and not in the other, we 
are of opinion that the difference is due to the thoroughness of the supervision exercised 
by warders and the curative treatment recently introduced by the Prison Commissioners. 
















' 120. In this connection we desire to call attention to the need which exists for 
an extension and improvement of the religious ministrations which are provided in Poor 
Law institutions. All denominations are in our judgment entitled to receive religious 
instruction from the clergy of their respective churches, and provision for this need ought 
to be made. To secure the moral welfare and progress of all the inmates of a workhouse is 
as much a duty as their physical maintenance, and without religious and moral influences 
improvement is impossible.* pee 


‘co * Vide Appendix, » - 


* I Jenner-Fust, 11148. 2 Bagenal, 7475-7. 3 Jenner-Fust, 11146-9.- 4 Davy, 1868. 5 Visits : Rural, 
“32,82. 6 Visits: Rural, 65.7 Elkerton and’ White, 26496-8..-"- 8 Sharman, 74986 (12), 75179=80 ; 
“ffolkes, 75247 (10); Grounds,’Vol. VIT., App. clxxvii. (8); Davies, Vol. VIE., App.‘cix.:(8) ; Cross, Vol. VIE 
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121. Before we leave the subject of indoor officers we desire to express a strong opinion 
that the indoor staff should be allowed to live out, where ‘circumstances permit, and 
so far as is consistent with discipline and the proper discharge of their duties. - We cannot 
approve of a system by which persons with families are practically excluded from indoor 
appointments, or, by which parents are separated from.their children at. atime, when 
parental control is important. We believe that in most institutions arrangements could. 
be made by which the number of resident officers. would be greatly reduced. old 





122. In so faras the Local Authority is engaged in adjudicating upon individual cases, Relieving 
the most important of their officials is the relieving officer.! Unless he submits the cases officers. 
to them with impartiality and a full knowledge they cannot be-sure of coming to a wise 
decision. It is true that Guardians sometimes have local knowledge that is useful, 
but even the intimacy of a lifetime will often fail to reveal essential facts. while ‘it may 
still more oiten stand in the way of an impartial and independent judgment ; and quite 
as essential is the constant supervision and attention which a good relieving officer gives 
to the cases under his care.? | 


123. In the Orders and Regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners, provision is 
made for the appointment of relieving officers® and in subsequent sections their duties 
are defined. Those duties, as now prescribed in the General Consolidated Order, will 
be found set out in full in Mr. Adrian’s evidence. Briefly, they are: To receive all 
applications for relief, and forthwith to examine into the circumstances of every applicant 
by visiting the house and by making all necessary inquiries ; to visit from time to time 
all paupers receiving relief ; to report to the Guardians ; to carry out the instructions of 
the Guardians with reference to relief; to supply immediate relief in cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity ; and to procure medical attendance where necessary. 


124, It is clear that the efficiency of the Guardians’ administration must depend very 
largely upon the faithfulness and intelligence with which these duties are carried out 
by their officers. Unless full and accurate information is laid before them they will 
not be in a position to form a right judgment upon the needs of an applicant, 
and may be gravely misled. as to the right course to pursue. On the other hand, 
unless the Guardians give proper weight to the relieving officer’s evidence, and are 
to some extent guided by his opinion, he is only too likely to become discouraged 
and indifferent. We have been much impressed by what we have seen and 

_ heard as to the importance of preserving the right relation between the relieving officer 
and his Board, and by the great diversity of practice. It happens not infrequently that 
where the relieving officer is a masterful man, he completely dominates the situation 
making known as much or as little of the facts of the case as he chooses, and dictating 
to whom relief shall or shall not be given, and in what amount.” It is a practice which 
may work without any serious miscarriage of justice, but it is clearly open to grave 
abuse ; and it is fatal to any genuine interest in the work by the Guardians themselves 
when they merely ratify the decisions of their officer. 


125. But the results may be still more serious where the information and recom- 


mendation of the relieving officer are brushed aside, and the cases dealt with on 
other grounds. 


“The relieving officer is paid to know, and, if he has time and is not overworked, ought 
to know all the facts, but I have over and over again seen his judgment and recommendation over- 
ridden by Guardians whose feelings or want of knowledge or partiality overcame their reason. 


That is a great discouragement to the relieving officers, who have often complained tome of 
this weak point in administration.’ 8 


The President of the Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association says :— 


pyc Relieving officers generally feel that their advice and opinion should not be so readily set 
aside as it is at the present time ;9 I have heard relieving officers make this remark time after time : 








1 Morris, 16675. 2 Rigby, 40718 (16) ; Cooper, Vol. IV., App. lxii. (17). $ First Annual Report 
Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, p. 159. 4Adrian, 232. 45 Visits : Urban 2 D. 6 Thompson, 
22801-2; Dodd, 47191 (341); Chance, 27301; Visits: Urban, 22 C,24 B; Jones, 49790. 7 Visits : 
Urban, 5 A, 25 A, 45 B; Rural, 7 5, 82. 8 Bagenal, Vol. I., App. xv. (A) (131). 9 Thompson, 22636. 
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‘Whatis the good of our making inquiries and looking into cases when the Guardians will not 


take any notice of our recommendations when we bring the case up?” 1 We feel that experience 
is so often set aside for personal policy.” 2 


In places where the poor are allowed to make statements for the purpose of 
obtaining relief without due verification being made of these statements, a whole class _ 


of the population is being tempted daily into habits of deceit. Of one London Union 
we are told :— 


*““Inquiry into character of applicants for out-relief and into truth of their statements is 
discouraged. In no case are employers asked. The superintendent relieving officer has applied 
three times to the Guardians for permission to request the officers to ascertain the wages of 
persons applying: for relief. They absolutely refused to grant such permission. The result is : 
‘We are “done” every day we rise.’ On several occasions it has been found that recipients 
of out-relief under-stated their earnings, or that after relief had been granted they obtained 
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ignored, and the relief is continued as before.”’ 3 


126. Perhaps the most striking evidence in this connection is a list of cases from 
Leicester in which relief has been continued by the Guardians although the Feveane 
officers have reported the cases as unsatisfactory.* 


127. In one respect the position of the relieving officer in relation to the Guardians is 
a peculiarly difficult one for him. He is their paid servant, and is bound to carry out 
their instructions with regard to relief ; and yet it is he who is responsible if, in consequence: 


of those instructions, any misadventure should occur. Ii, for instance, the Guardians 


order that relief shall be given. only in the workhouse, and the applicant refuses to enter; 


then the relieving officer is not free from responsibility but must “ watch the case,” giving 
sufficient food from time to time to prevent starvation ° :— 


. It is a most onerous responsibility, and what is more, exposes the relieving cas to threats — 


of being indicted for manslaughter and so on in case the man dies.” 6 


The Metropolitan Association of Relieving Officers ask that their Perens may be 


relieved'of this responsibility. They say :— 


“Where a case has been adjudicated by the Board of Guardians and they are of opinion that 
indoor relief is the proper relief to offer, then the relieving officer should not be left with the . 


responsibility of dealing with the cases when the applicants object to go inside. 7 


“The Guardians will very often tell the officer that he must watch the case. But what 
is meant by watching the case ?—simply that to protect himself he goes and gives them 
relief. . .. We feel that it should not rest with us. We feel that the applicant having had the 
opportunity of accepting or rejecting the relief offered, should abide by the consequence of his 
own choice.” 8 


128. We think that this request is reasonable, and we would add that, in our opinion, 
this construction of the law imposes on relieving officers an excess of obligation which 
interferes with the just and proper administration of relief. If there is any dereliction 
of duty there is ample opportunity for the Local Authority or for any private person to 
report the matter to the Local Government Board, who can investigate the complaint, 


and if he is culpable, deprive the officer of his post. We think that administrative Boe | 


and administrative action on these lines should be sufficient 


129. It is clear that if the relieving officer is to perform his er saitetedbest tid he must 


remunerative employment. These facts, when brought to the knowledge of the Guardians, ia 


not be burdened with too large a number of cases. This is important not only from the 


point of view of the original inquiries, but also from that of the subsequent supervision. 
His duty is not ended when he has carried out the first order of the Guardians. A large 


number of cases remain on his books for a considerable time, many are permanent, and 


these should be constantly visited. We have found a great diversity of opinion as to 





1 Thompson, 22638. 2 Ibid, 9271, 5.  %Report as te Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and the Con- 


ditions of Employment in/London, by Miss Williams and Mr. Jones, p. 13. 4 Kemp, 46894-6, App. xxv. 
(a) 5 Adrian, 758-60, 955-60; vide also Young, 69537 (9), 69587, 69595-601; Burnell, 68171-5: Py 


Hurworth, 53035-48 ; Solomon, 50703. 6 Davy, 3020. 7 Thompson, 22572. 8 Ibid, 22573-4. 
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the number of cases which a relieving officer can look after, and a still greater diversity of 
practice. Mr. Bagenal writes on this point :— © 9.8 


; “As to the number of cases which a relieving officer can deal with, both population and 
acreage must be taken into account. A very experienced superintendent of out-relief expressed 
quite recently to me the opinion that in a small densely populated district a good relieving officer 
can look after 300 cases, assuming he has no other duties and there is a superintendent and 
‘eross-visitor.” 1 Z 


Mr. Lockwood quotes an experienced officer as holding that the proportion should not 
exceed 150 to each officer.” Mr. Preston-Thomas says :—. : a 


“In many of the Unions, the staff of relieving officers is so inadequate as to make it 
quite out of the question that cases should receive sufficient investigation; and some Boards 
of Guardians, even if they desired to reform their present laxity in the grant of: relief, would 
probably find: it impossible to do so without reorganising their official machinery in this respect. 
Cases are too often decided according to the sympathies of individual Guardians rather than 
on facts systematically ascertained by relieving officers. ... The Local Government Board 
have indicated between 250 and 300 as the maximum number with which one relieving officer can 
efficiently deal.” 3 


Mr. Preston-Thomas quotes, as an instance, the case of Barnstaple in 1902 :— 


“For 1,479 outdoor paupers it has only three relieving officers, much of whose time is 
taken up with other duties, two of them being also inspectors of nuisances, while the third is 
so much occupied with his functions as registrar that he has frankly stated his inability 
properly to investigate the circumstances of the paupers to whom he administers relief ; and of whom 
he has over 700 on his books.” 4 


In this case the Local Government Board intervened, and insisted on the appoint- 
ment of another officer with the result that :— 


“‘they had saved the salary of the officer several times over, and they were now in a 
position to judge whether their people wanted relief or did not want relief, which was the 
great thing.” 4 


130. The largest proportion of cases to relieving officers which has been reported 
is at Leicester, where in 1906 it stood over 1,000, and is still more than 800 to 
each - officer.> It is obvious that where the number of families becomes too large 
they cannot be looked after in a satisfactory manner; and we have satisfied ourselves, 
both by looking over the officers’ books and by attending at Relief Committees, that, 
in many Unions, the information obtained is quite inadequate to a proper .under- 
standing of the cases.°* Our view practically coincides with that of the Royal 
‘Commission on the Aged Poor who report:— | | 


“Tn urban districts there is no doubt that these (relieving) officers. . - have often far more 
_work than they.can properly perform, and this is especially the case where outdoor relief is 
- freely given.” 7 er 


We recommend, therefore, that in any scheme. or regulations for the administration of 
relief in local areas, the proportion of cases to officers be carefully and periodically revised. 


181. The position is complicated by the difficult question of pay-stations. The best 
work is done when the relieving officer has time to take the money to the home 
each week, and so see for himself the position of the recipients; but owing to 
the large number of cases, and in country districts to their remoteness from the 





* Although the population and the extent of the district are not the only factors which should be con- 
sidered in this connection, they form a fairly reliable test of the adequacy of the staff employed, and we find 
that there are unions in which the relieving officers’ districts have populations of 80,000 and upwards, and 
others in which the acreage extends to upwards of 100,000. - A district in one Union has a population of 74,000 
and an-acreage of 35,000, and another Union which has but one relieving officer has a population of 18,000 

-and an acreage of 111,000. — 

1 Bagenal, Vol. 1., App. XV. -(A) (131). 2 Lockwood, 12669. 3 Preston-Thomas, Vol. 1. App. 
“viii, (A) (2243). « 4Preston-Thomas, 4403. -5 Walsh, Vol. I., App. xviii. (A) (26); Hincks, Vol. 

AV., App. cxxxiv. (29); Vide also James, 48454; Coulson, 52543. 6 Visits: urban, 2D, 13, 25a, 43a; 
rural, 53, 65B, 72, 75, 78, 82, 88. 7 Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor [Cd. 7684], 1895, p. 

‘Xxii., par, 58. . ee nes eee, 
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centre, the custom has become almost universal of instituting pay-stations, to 
which the recipients of relief come or send for their allowances. The pay-stations were 
originally started in obedience to a suggestion from the Local Government Board in 
1871,1 and they conduce, no doubt, to a considerable saving of time ; but there is evidence 
to show that they are open to abuse and lead to careless work.” To abolish the pay-stations 
would mean additional officers in many cases,? but great stress is laid upon the need for 
their abolition by one witness of much experience :— 


“‘ Various complaints have been made against the system, as, for instance, that children are 
sent to ‘the relief stations to receive the parish pay from the relieving officer. Then it is 
notorious that occasionally one of the paupers will act as a sort of commission agent and collect 
the pay of other paupers for a smallsum, A graver objection to relief stations is that if you have relief 
stations, you have no certainty that the relieving officer really visits the home of the pauper . . . 
the abolition of relief stations, or their restriction to the smallest possible limit, would be the best 
check that the relieving officer discharged what is one of his primary duties, namely that of visiting 
the pauper. . . I think the importance of ensuring that the relief shall be paid to the pauper in his 
own house is so great that I would not hesitate to recommend any increase of the relieving officer 
staff which was necessary to that end. I put the suggestion forward as one of the most important 
ones which I am able to make for improving what I have already termed the business side of the 
present relief administration.4 


We recommend the abolition of the pay-station. We have ourselves noticed, in 
going round with relieving officers, sometimes that the people did not recognise the officers,° 
sometimes that the officers did not know the addresses of the people they were visiting.® 


132. Even more important than to have a sufficient number of relieving officersis to — 
have the right type of man appointed. Generally speaking, the only personal influence — 
which is brought to bear upon the poor in connection with outdoor relief is that of the 
relieving officer, and owing to his position that influence may be very great. It is right — 
to record that the majority of the officers we have seen have shown a high sense of their 
responsibility in this regard, and that in visiting the homes of paupers we have seen 
that the officer is welcome as a valued friend. 


133. But it is inevitable under the present system of appointment that officers should 
differ widely in capacity and that some should be much less suited to the difficult work 
than others. Mr. Preston-Thomas thinks that :— | 


“ As a rule the relieving officers are a very good class, and that we get men who do their 
work surprisingly well.” 7 


Another witness, however, says :— 


‘““As a matter of fact men are appointed relieving officers very often who know absolutely 
nothing about it. A relieving officer, as a rule, has to learn his work after he is appointed. It 
is very difficult to get at the motives which move individuals to appoint other individuals to 
certain Poor Law offices, but you will sometimes see a man appointed as a relieving officer 
simply because he has failed in everything else—I will not say very often—but not infrequently. 
He may have failed as a farmer; he may have failed as a contractor; he may have failed as a 
road surveyor; he may have failed in any sort of line of business to which he has devoted 
himself, but if he be well known and have a quantity of friends they wil) find something for him.’ 8 


134, Later inthe Report we shall propose very considerable changes in the relations 
between public and voluntary assistance. These would lead to many, alterations that 
would affect the work of a relieving officer incidentally. An altogether higher standard 
of investigation in the individual case will be required with a more careful consideration — 
of the possibilities of preventing distress ; for we shall.propose that all cases in which 
prevention may be possible shall be referred to a co-operating Committee of Voluntary — 
Assistance. It will follow that instead of relieving officers endeavouring to fulfil the im- 
possible task of dealing with hundreds of cases, they will have to expend much more care. 
in individual cascs, and at the same time much of the supervision of cases will be shared — 
with voluntary workers. This will lead to an increase and concentration of their duties — 
in one direction and to the reduction of their work in another. All our references to the © 
work of relieving officers, and indeed to the character of existing administration generally, 
must, in any inferences which may be drawn from them in regard to the future, be qualified 
by this consideration. As we state later on, we are of opinion that in some places an 


. 





1 Bagenal, 7808. 2 Davy, 2518, 2752 ; Dansey, 5945-6 ; Fleming, 8923. 3 Preston-Thomas, 12403. 
4 Davy, 2518. 5 Visits: Rural, 83, 6 Visits : Rural, 75. 7 Preston-Thomas, 12449. 8 Fleming; 8937. 
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officer might be appointed who, like the Inspector of Poor in Scotland,* might fill the 
position both of Clerk and relieving officer with such assistance as is necessary. With 
a simplified Poor Law it should not be necessary in all circumstances to have a Clerk 
who is a Solicitor in charge of the official work of each local Committee, Thus the changes 
which we propose will affect the work and the relations of officers to the Authorities in 
many different ways. 


135. Instances have also been brought to our notice where ex-Guardians have been 
appointed as relieving officers, having resigned their office as Guardians for the purpose of 
taking up a position as paid officer. It has been pointed out to us that in such cases the 
Guardians, in making the appointment, are more likely to be moved by considerations of 
sympathy with their colleague than by an impartial estimate of his fitness for the post. 
And even if he be duly qualified, it must be difficult to make properly amenable to 
discipline an officer who has lately been the colleague and equal of those whom it is now 
_ his duty to obey. We recognise that it may be considered unjust that the experience 
gained by membership of a Local Authority should be a bar to appointment as an officer 
of that Authority, but we feel strongly that it would be little less than a national disaster 
to encourage a practice of seeking membership of Local Authorities with the ultimate 
purpose of obtaining paid offices. To do so would be to debase the tradition of local 
government in England which is founded on the principle of voluntary, unpaid service ; 
and there would be a great danger of attracting a worse instead of, as we wish, a better 
_ class of volunteers to the State’s service of local government. We think that it should 
be recognised that membership of a Local Authority isa bar to candidature for paid posts 
under that Authority. 


136. To this end we recommend that a Local Authority should not be allowed to appoint 
an ex-member as a paid officer unless he or she has ceased to be a member of the Local 
Authority for a period of, say, twelve months before appointment. A rule of this kind 
is, we understand, actually enforced by the Registrar-General in the case of local 
appointments in connection with the registration of births and deaths. 


137. At present the appointment of a relieving officer must be sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board.* The only prescribed qualifications are that the officer must be able 
to keep accounts, must be resident in his district, and, unless with the consent of the 
Guardians and of the Local Government Board, must not engage in any other trade, 
profession, or service.* As in the case of other officers, it is obvious that these “ qualifica- 
tions” are by no means comprehensive of the qualities which are to be desired in a 
relieving officer. To a large extent those qualities are of a personal nature which it is 
difficult to test in any way but by actual experience. Mr. Baldwyn Fleming says :— 





“For a relieving officer you want not only a man of good personal character, but you want 
& man of great sympathy and at the same time great firmness, you want a man who can be very 
gentle and at the same time very strong, you want a man who has the fullest sympathy with distress 
and at the same time who is determined to protect the ratepayers from fraud—a man who will 
find out imposition on the one hand and be very stern with it, and, who, on the other hand, 
will be most sympathetic with real suffering.” 4 


Mr. Lockwood states :— 


“A relieving officer is practically on duty the whole twenty-four hours through. He has 
frequently to act in difficult cases on his own responsibility; his duties take him into uncleanly 
houses and rough localities, he is on duty always and liable to be called up at any hour of the day or 
night.” 5 


138. Under the present system a relieving officer generally approaches his work with- 
out any previous experience, and the Guardians, having once appointed him, cannot 
remove him except with the consent of the Local Government Board. It has been 








* For definition of duties of Inspector of Poor vide Part IX. par. 19. | 

1Carryer, 46537; Frater, 52150. Visits: Rural, 65, 75; and recent questions to Mr. Burns in 
Parliament. 2 Davy, 1874. 3 General Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 164, 166; General Order, 
September 7th, 1899. 4 Fleming, 9021. 5 Lockwood, 12666. 
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suggested that relieving officers should always be appointed in the first instance 
as assistants, and only promoted to independent positions after having received. 
training and shown definite capacity.1_ A further suggestion is that training should be 
combined with examination :— ; 
“The work of the relieving officer is of such importance that he should be trained for the work 

and expected to obtain a certificate from a competent authority as to his knowledge of the law 

and the orders of the Local Government Board governing his duties.” The Metropolitan 
Relieving Officers’ Association, after due consideration, passed the following resolution on 
September 30th, 1903: ‘‘ That the Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association agrees with the 
training and certification of relieving officers.” @ . 


Some advance has already been made in this direction in connection with the School 
of Sociology :— 


“‘ Lectures and classes have been held, conducted by experts in Poor Law practice, and in 
March last an examination extending over nine hours was arranged. The examiners were 
well-known authorities upon the various subjects. Thirty-eight candidates entered, amongst them 
superintendent relieving officers, relieving officers and assistants, and others not in the service ; 
twenty-eight candidates qualified for a certificate.” 2 


139. As we have stated no person should be appointed as a relieving officer who has 
not had some previous training as an assistant relieving officer or has not passed an 
examination and obtained a certificate of an examining authority recognised by the 
Local Government Board. 


140. We have already referred, generally, to the present system of superannuation 
of Poor Law officers: one of its effects on a relieving officer is that he has little 
chance of promotion.? The work is more difficult and the salary higher in some 
Unions than in others, but under the present arrangement there is. little or no 
passing from the one to the other. And as, generally speaking, the officers are all of one 
grade, there is no promotion in the service of one Board. In large Unions, however, a 
change is taking place in this direction, and it is becoming more usual to appoint different 
grades of officers. In eleven of the London Unions and some provincial towns there 
are superintendent relieving officers who supervise the work of the stafi,* and to some 
extent train the officers in their work. Mr. Court says :— 


“Some of their relieving officers who were appointed were not at all good men at the time 
of their appointment—they were people who had been attendants in lunatic asylums and so on ; 
but I really think that all of them are turning out fairly well and that they are improving. That 
was one reason why we wanted a superintendent relieving officer, so as to educate these people 
first of all and then to supervise them.” 5 


At Nottingham, Mr. Herbert states :— 


“Owing to the extra vigilance of the relieving officers, and the very careful inquiries 
that were made by the superintendent relieving officer, many cases of deception were shown up, 
as will be seen by the list of cases taken from the superintendent relieving officer’s reports.” 6 


141. In some Unions “ cross-visitors”’ are appointed who perform somewhat the same ~ 
functions as the superintendent’; while the “assistant” relieving officer is generally, © 
as his name implies, of subordinate rank, and his appointment affords a good oppor- — 
tunity for training prior to promotion.® F 

142. There is one other point to which we desire to draw attention in this connection, — 
and that is the excellence of the work which can be done by women as regards the outdoor 
poor. In some few Unions, women are already employed in visiting certain classes 0 © 
cases. In Bradford, an experienced woman holding a certificate of the Sanitary Institute © 
visits all out-relief cases, and makes an independent report as to circumstances and & 
condition of the homes direct to the Committee.2 In Camberwell and Southwark “their 







visiting is understood to relate chiefly to children and lying-in cases,” ! while at King’s 
Norton a woman is engaged chiefly in visiting widows and old people in receipt of out- : 





1 Fleming, 8998; Blossom, 42979; Craig. 19550, 19611-2. 2 Craig, 19466 (29). 3 Davy, 1932-3. _ 
# Lockwood, 13575; Wallace, 77008 (1); Thompson, 22734-7; Wood, 16068; Dewsnup, Vol. IV., App. — 
XXxVii. (1-3), 5 Court, 6659. 6 Herbert, Vol. I., App. xvii. (A) (62). TDavy, 2515. | 
8 Lockwood, 12666, 12945. - 9Women’s Local Government Society, Vol. IX., App. lxxxiv. (14). 
10 Lockwood, 13575. e - 
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relief! Itis obvious that there are many cases in which it is more suitable that a woman 
should visit the home, and in which her influence may be more effective. Amongst many 
of the poorest class the knowledge of housekeeping and child-management is very defective, 
and might be greatly improved by a sensible woman visiting regularly ; while her care 
and supervision would bring comfort to many of the permanent aged cases. 


143. For reasons suggested in previous pages and further developed in the Chapters Proposed 
on Indoor and Outdoor Relief we are of opinion that a Public Assistance Service should Public 
be set up which should include all officers concerned with the supervision, control, and Assistance 
disciplinary treatment of the poor—not only those who in the future will occupy positions sabes 
analagous to that of the Inspector of Poor in Scotland, but also relieving officers both 
male and female, masters, matrons and superintendents of institutions of every grade, 
labour masters and mistresses. The service should be graded, and no person should be 
eligible for enrolment who had not received a certificate from a recognised Authority, 
showing that he possessed specific qualifications. Those qualifications should include 
some knowledge of the law and the principles on which it is based, and such intellectual 
acquirements as would enable him or her to discharge satisfactorily the duties to be 
performed. A system should be organised, whereby those who have been certified as 
' eligible for service could give evidence of capacity, knowledge and interest in their work 
by obtaining higher certificates on lines similar to those which obtain in other services ; 
in effect, every officer should realise in the earlier years of his career not only that he has 
to discharge certain formal duties, but that he is concerned with the moral training of 
those committed to his care. In our visits to the workhouses we have been impressed 
by the interest which the higher type of masters and matrons take in the moral recovery 
of inmates ;. with properly graded institutions, this type of officer would become far more 
common than at present. We think that there should be more opportunity of promotion 
from the lower to the higher ranks in the service, that opportunities of specialised training 
should be provided, and that no question of superannuation should hinder the transfer 
of efficient and promising officers from one Local Authority to another. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN 
CHAPTER 3. 


(1) When a Local Authority and the Local Government Board concur in the opinion 
that the retention of any officer 1s on general grounds detrimental to the administration, the 
Local Authority should have power to terminate that officer’s appointment after proper notice. 
(101.) 


_ (2) No person should be appointed as Clerk who has not some knowledge and experience 
of the Poor Law, no person as superintendent of an institution who has not had some ex- 
perience in dealing with the classes which the institution contains, and no person as a 
relieving officer who has not had some previous training as an assistant relieving officer or 
has not passed an examination and obtained a certificate of an examining Authority recognised 
by the Local Government Board. | (106.) 


(3) There should be qualifying examinations for the higher officers. Once qualifications 
for each office are laid down, and the Local Government Board satisfied that they are 
fulfilled, the entire responsibility for the appointment of all officers might be left to the new 
Local Authorities. (104 and 107.) 


(4) The Local Government Board might sanction a scale of officers’ salarves for each local 
Authority, and so long as the salaries, or increases of salaries were im accordance with that 
scale, it should not be necessary for the Local Authority to require the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to individual salaries. (107.) 


(5) A Central Superannuation Fund should be established for the whole service, and 
om the case of teachers transferring themselves from public elementary schools to the Poor Law 
service and vice versa, arrangements should be made by which any sacrofice of pension ™is 
avoided. (114.) 
ei (6) The Clerk of the future or any officer performing analogous duties to any Local 
Authority shall. not, save under very exceptional circumstances, and subject to the consent 
of the Local Government Board, be%a part-time officer. (117.) ! 

lHayward, 45922 (1). 
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(7) If the general workhouse is abolished, each of the specialised institutions which 
takes its place, will require a superintendent, qualified by knowledge and experience, for its 
management. The salary offered must be sufficient to attract men not merely of organising 
power, but having the moral qualities necessary to develop the capacities of those under their 
charge. (118.) 


(8) Highly trained officers will be required in what are now regarded as less important 
posts, as e.g., that of labour master. (119.) 


(9) Provision should be made for inmates of all denominations receiving religious 
administration and instruction from the clergy of their respective churches. (120.) | 


(10) The indoor staff should be allowed to live out, where circumstances permit, and 
so far as ts consistent with discipline and the proper discharge of their duties. (121.) 


(11) Where adequate relief is offered and refused, the responsibility for the consequences 
arising from such refusal should not rest with the relieving officer. (127-128.) 


(12) The relieving officer must not be burdened with too large a number of cases. (129.} 
In any scheme or regulations for the administration of relief vn local areas, the proportion 
of cases to officers should be carefully and periodically revised. (130.) 


(13) Pay stations should be abolished. (131.) 


(14) In some places an officer might be appointed who, like the Inspector of Poor in 
Scotland, might fill the position both of Clerk and relieving officer with such assistance as 
as necessary. (134.) 


| (15) A Local Authority should not be allowed to appoint an ex-member as a paid officer, 
unless he or she has ceased to be a member of the Local Authority for a period of, say, twelve 
months before appointment. (136.) 


(16) Women visitors might be employed for certain classes of out-relief cases (142.) 


| (17) A graded Public Assistance Service should be set up which should include all officers 
| concerned with the supervision, control, and disciplinary treatment of the poor, including 
relieving officers, both male and female, masters, matrons and superintendents of imstitutions 
of every grade, labour masters and mistresses. In this service there should be more 
| opportunity of promotion from the lower to the higher ranks, and no question of superannua-. 
i tion should hinder the transfer of efficient and promising officers from one Local Authority 
to another. (143.) 








1 The designation and duties of the chief officers of the new Public Assistance Authorities will be found 
in Part IX. 
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AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION, 


144, At the basis of the reforms introduced by the Act of 1834 lay the enlargement Reasons for 
of the area of administration from the parish to the union of parishes. The intention enlarging area of 
of thus increasing the area of administration was partly, as we have seen, to avoid the eerye 
difficulties arising out of the distribution of relief in small areas, where administrators 
and recipients were near neighbours. Partly also it was desired, by the creation of a 

common fund, to make it possible for officers of a higher standing to be employed.1 But 
_ the primary object of the change was to facilitate the construction and “common use ”” 
_ of workhouses.? It was impossible that each parish should erect and maintain its own 
workhouse ; but the abolition of parochial relief involved the alternative of maintenance 
_ in institutions, and it was for the purpose of facilitating institutional treatment that 
the 15,500 parishes were gradually grouped into the 643 Unions which form independent 
units of administration to-day. It is important to note, however, that the Royal Com- 
mission of 1832 did not contemplate the erection of large ‘“‘ general” workhouses, such 
as we know. Their suggestion was that the paupers of a district should be properly 
classified, that certain classes might be accommodated temporarily in ordinary dwelling- 
houses, and that the “ poorhouse ” should be reserved for the able-bodied, Ultimately, 
the different classes of paupers were to be distributed, one class to each house within 
an incorporated area. Stress is laid upon the economy to be effected by such an 
arrangement as compared with having all classes within one house, and their final 
Tecommendation is for classification by workhouses.? This recommendation has never 
been completely carried out, although it was in a sense recognised by the Legislature 
which, in Secton 26 of the Act of 1834, gave the Central Authority power to make 
Regulations for the “classification of the poor” in the “ workhouse or workhouses ” 
of parishes incorporated in a Union.‘ 


——————————— eS. lh el eee 


145. In view of the fact that we shall repeat and emphasise the recommendation made Policy of First - 
by the Royal Commission of 1832 of classification by institutions, it is important that Central Authority 
we should consider somewhat closely why the Central Authority omitted, after 1834 1 regard to 


to carry that policy into effect. aie ane of 


146, We are not aware of any official document setting out at length the policy pursued 
by the Poor Law Commissioners in this matter, but a perusal of their Annual Reports 
“from 1835 to 1839, when the workhouse system was being initiated, makes it tolerably 
clear that from the outset the Central Authority was never very enthusiastic for the 
principle of classification by institutions, and that in a short time it frankly abandoned 
the principle in favour of the system of classification in institutions which the Royal 
Commission of 1832 had expressly condemned as being ineffectual.® In the first year 
of their administration the Poor Law Commissioners evidently contemplated permitting 
the system of classification by institutions in some Unions. Thus, they say :— 


| “It has also been proved that the expense and loss of time in building new workhouses may, in 
many cases, besaved by . . . assigning one or two classes of the paupers to one of the separate 
workhouses within the district.’’6 


———— a ase er 


? Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 326. 2Ibid., p.314. 3 Jbid., pp. 313, 314. 
44 & 5 Will. IV.,c. 76, Sec. 26. 5 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 306. 
6 First Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, p- 10. 
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And they instructed the Assistant Commissioners when making their inquiries as 
to the combination of parishes into Unions to ascertain, with regard to all workhouses :— 


“if they could not be considered useful for all classes of inmates, whether they might not be 
made useful for only one class of paupers, and to what extent.”1 


147. On the other hand, whenever a new workhouse was built, the policy seems to 
have been to induce the Guardians to provide a building which should include all the 
classes which the Royal Commission of 1832 held ought to be provided for in separate 
institutions. Both the Regulations and the plans for workhouses issued by the Central 
Authority, and very extensively adopted by the Local Authorities, provided for the 
accommodation in one institution of men and boys, women and girls, the able-bodied, 
the sick, and the infirm.® 


148. Apparently classification by institutions was only recommended in Unions in 
which there were already existing several suitable workhouses belonging to the Union.* 
Thus, in the Instructional Letter to Boards of Guardians on their first formation, the 
Guardians are expressly told :— be 


“‘ Tf there be several houses belonging to the Union, it will be found that much room may be 
gained by assigning one house to one or to two classes, instead of allowing paupers of all classes to 
remain together in each house,” : 
And, thereafter, it is explained how the. expenses of management in such cases may be 
diminished.* 


149. But, contrary to the expectation of the Royal Commission of 1832,° the Central 
Authority did not find many Unions in which the existing workhouse accommodation 
was sufficient, and within only five years after the passing of the Act of 1834, new work- 
houses had apparently been built, or ordered to be built, in some 350 Unions.® It, 
therefore, followed that a policy of allowing classification by institutions only in Unions 
where sufficient institutions were existing, would confine the realisation of the principle © 
to fewer and fewer Unions, as the standard of “‘ sufficiency ”’ rose. 


150. Moreover, the Commissioners seem soon to have arrived at the opinion that, in 
the existing state of workhouses and their administration, the expense of maintaining 
a number of workhouses in one Union was not justified by the results. Thus, in their 
Fifth Annual Report, they instance Halifax Union, where there were twelve separate © 
workhouses :— | : eres 


“Some of these houses were in a state unfit for human beings to inhabit, and the aggregate | 
expense of their expenditure and management was very great and wholly disproportioned to the © 
number of inmates maintained (231).”% . 1 


4 

They go on to state that the building of a central workhouse at Halifax would be. 
desirable both on the ground of economy and of proper administration. They cite other 
cases of Unions having more than one workhouse and quote with approval the reduction — 
in their numbers. Finally, they say :— + 0 STS FOO - 


“It is probable indeed that very few Unions will ultimately find it desirable to retain more 
than one establishment.’*7 | cy 








151. The case of Bristol was also quoted by one of the Assistant Commissioners where — 
the alteration of the four or five existing workhouses had produced inadequate results 
at a cost exceeding what would have been required to build a new workhouse capable 
of maintaining all classes of paupers. These considerations seem finally to have entirely 








* It is interesting, however, to note that the logic of events forced the Guardians to adopt the principle 
in some cases, ¢.g., in Nottingham, where in order to find room for the able-bodied it became necessary to. 
move the children, the old men, and the sick, into separate institutions. 


_, 2 First Annual Repory, Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, p.17. 2 p. 60. _. Second Annual | 
Report, Poor Law Commissioners, H:C. 595, 1, 1836, p. 23. #Third “Annual Report, Poor Law Com- — 
missioners, H.C. 546, 1, 1837, 1 ail 5 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 313. 
6 Fifth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 78, 1839, p. 118. 7 Lbid., p. 17. . " 
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converted the Commissioners to the plan of classification in institutions instead of 
classification by institutions, and it is interesting to note that whereas in 1834, as we 
have seen, classification by institutions was distinctly recognised as an alternative to 
classification in institutions, when the Commissioners in 1839 were engaged in introducing 
the Poor Law into Ireland, classification by institutions was recognised only as a tem- 
porary expedient until one workhouse for all classes could be built. 


152. Thus, in the Instructions issued to the Assistant Commissioners in Ireland, we 
find the following passage :— 

** Instances will probably occur, in which buildings suitable for one or more classes of the destitute 
will be obtainable on very easy terms, and it may become a question whether it may not be expedient 
to purchase or hire such buildings instead of incurring the charge of erecting one sufficient workhouse, 
or in the aid of a smaller workhouse. As a general rule, the Board has no doubt that one central work. 
house of a size sufficeent for the whole of the Union is the best and will in the end be the cheapest mode 
of providing for the relief of the destitute.’’ 1 


The Commissioners, we read further in order to avoid large outlay at an early stage, 
consider that it will be expedient for the Assistant Commissioners to avail themselves 
as far as they possibly can of existing buildings to be appropriated to different classes 
of inmates.} | 


153. Apparently, therefore, the Commissioners had, by 1839, rejected the principle 
of classification by mstitutions for two reasons :— 


(1) The paucity and unsuitability of existing workhouses made the building 
of new institutions a necessity, and it was more economical to build one work- 
house to accommodate all classes than to build a number of workhouses. 


_ (2) It considered that under the new regime classification could properly 
be carried out within the workhouse. 


154, In view of the multiplicity of institutions now existing, it cannot be said that Atguments 
the first reason continues to have much weight. With regard to the second, we shall nee: biges 
proceed to show how, under the present regime, the principle of classification is in many hoasee a 
workhouses insufficiently carried out, and, even when properly earried out, has failed inapplicable. 


to result in a proper and satisfactory treatment of the various classes. 


155. It is true that, with regard to certain classes, especially the sick and the 
children, circumstances and public opinion have led to a very coasiderable reinstatement 
of the principle of classification by institution, and the latest figures show that 38 per cent. 
of the indoor poor (exclusive of casuals) are in special institutions in particular Unions.? 
But the disadvantages of attempting the classification and treatment of a heterogeneous 
population within one building still operates in the large majority of Unions. 


156. As early as 1861 a Select Committee of the House of Commons found that the 
workhouses were in many cases insufficient for the proper classification of the inmates ; 
and they drew special attention to the evils arising from the lack of separation between 
respectable and dissolute females, and from the association of children with adults in the 
sick wards.’ At that time the failure to provide proper classification was attributed to 
the limitation of the amount which, under the Act of 1834, the Poor Law Board could 
compel a Union to spend upon alterations or additions to a workhouse. But an alteration 
of the Statute in question has not apparently remedied the two specific evils of which 
the Committee complained. The number of single female inmates seems to have largely 
increased since 1861, but it is only in a small minority of workhouses that there is any 
attempt to keep the better young women from contamination by the depraved. Both 
in the dining-hall and in the sick-wards of many workhouses, there is opportunity for 
the children to come in contact with the adults.* | 


157. Indeed, as a result of our evidence and our visits, we have been impressed, as Impossibility 


the Royal Commission of 1832 was, with the great difficulty of proper classification and eae 


treatment by classes so long as the present general workhouse continues to exist. ~ in existing 





(aa iit jen a aanuets workhouses. 
1 Fifth Annual. Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 78, 1839, p. 28. 2 Half-yearly Pauperism Return, 

January Ist, 1908, H. C. 130, 1908. 8 Report of Select Committee, 1864, p. 37. 4 Penrose Williams, 

Vol. VII., App. xci. (9); Visits: Urban 26; Rural 57, 70A., 72, 74, 77, 81, 82., ete. 
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158. It is beyond doubt that children suffer from being in the same institution with 
adult paupers; that where the aged and the able-bodied are together, either the former 
are treated too severely or the latter with too great leniency ; and that it is a great hardship 
as well as a great danger for the respectable pauper to be forced to live with the worthless 
and depraved. Yet this is the case in most of the workhouses in the country.. The 
growing demand at the present day for specialised treatment for various classes of the 
dependent poor,! in institutions adapted to their various needs, has made it clear that 
the Union itself is too small an area for institutional purposes; and that the intention 
of the Royal Commission of 1832 can be carried out only by means of a further extension 
of area. The average population of each Poor Law Union is (1908), about 55,000, but 
the population (1901) of more than two-thirds of the Unions is less than 50,000 each, 
and of eighty, it is less than 10,000 each. eh. os 


4 


159. For certain purposes and in certain places the necessity for an extension of the 
area has been recognised and acted upon. 


160. Thus, as is well-known, provision for dangerous pauper lunatics is now made by 
the County and not by the Union. We find as early as 1838, the desire to keep children 
out of the workhouse making itself felt in the suggestion of district schools to which 
children might be sent from a number of Unions,’ and in 1844, the establishment of such 
schools was authorised by law ;* but the Guardians have never been very willing to 
combine for this or any other purpose,® and such was the opposition raised to the exercise 
of the powers of the Central Authority in the matter that the number of district schools 
has never been more than ten.® 


161. Owing, no doubt, to the concentration of population and the greater facility of 
communication in London, the Legislature has found it easier to pass comparatively 
effective measures for the compulsory combination of Metropolitan Unions for purposes 
of classification. Thus, under the Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, a number of Metro- 
politan Boards were combined to form sick asylum districts for providing infirmaries 
for their sick poor.” Two only of these districts.survive and with a single exception every 
Union has now a separate infirmary. A more successful instance of combination under 
the same Act is afforded by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which provides special 
treatment for certain classes of sick imbeciles and children in London. These instances 
of successiul enlargement of the area for the purposes of classification apply, however, 
as will be seen, for the most part to London. : 


162. An attempt was made to meet the general difficulty in 1879. In its third Report 
1873-4, the Local Government Board had laid stress upon it:— ~ Dae 


“ We attach the utmost importance to this improvement of the classification of indoor paupers, 
which we. believe to be a necessary condition of the maintenance of that discipline which lies at the 
root of an effective administration of indoor relief.” 


And it added that classification :— 


“Cannot be effected, except at an enormous and almost prohibitory cost, otherwise than by 
the combination of several Boards of Guardians for this purpose. Their existing workhouses would, 
in that event, become available for the separate accommodation of various classes of indoor 
paupers chargeable to the several combined areas.’’® . 


163. Accordingly, facilities were offered in the Poor Law Act (1879) to Boards of 
Guardians to enter into combinations “ for any purpose connected with the administration 
of the relief of the poor.’® Under this Act, Orders have been issued “for the erection 
and maintenance of special institutions for the reception of particular classes of paupers.’’!0 — 
We instance the Joint Committee of Manchester and Chorlton for providing accommodation 
for able-bodied paupers (in a test-house) and casual paupers, and for imbeciles and 





1Jentier-Fust,10830-3 ; Hervey, 11940-4 ; Stansfeld, Vol. I., App. xxvi. (a), (24); Thurnall, 15872-3 ; 
Millward, 18953-8 ; Elkerton and White, 26409-13..’ 2 Statistical Appendix, Part X. 3 Fourth Report, Poor 
Law Commissioners, 1838, p.60.° 47 & 8 Vict.,.c.101, Sec. 40. Davy, 2383. 6 Davy, 3435-6. 
730 & 31 Vict., c. 6, Sec. 5 et.seg. 8 Third *Annual Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 1071], 1874, 
pp- xxv.-xxvi.; Vide also Jenner-Fust, Vol. I., App. xxii. (a), (29). 942 & 43 Vict., c.54, Sec.8. 10 Adrian, 55__ 
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epileptics; the Joint Committee of the three Liverpool Unions for the treatment of 
tuberculosis ;* ‘and the Joint Committee of the three Birmingham Unions for providing 
accommodation for epileptics and feeble-minded not certified as insane.3 


164. But the Act is permissive only, and has been used to a very small extent. Mr. 
Davy says :— | 
“There is nothing on which the average Guardian is more sensitive than any change in his 


area. He looks upon it as his right, and he does not like to be mixed up with the neighbours at all. 
It is quite impossible, except by general legislation, to get over that prejudice. ’ 4 


Again :— 


““T think it is one of those things, which, if it were left to the Local Government Board would 
- not be done ; I mean to say, even if we had a recommendation in favour of it, I do not think we 
could do it.” 5 . 


165. The present situation then is this: that ever since 1834 the need for classifica- Disregard of _ 
tion has been felt, and has become increasingly urgent as the possibilities of specialised Hameae es 
treatment for various kinds of distress have been realised. Nevertheless, notwithstanding “nn "°™ 
steady pressure on all sides, and notwithstanding the fact that for thirty years Boards 
of Guardians have had full facilities of combination, little advance has been made in this 
direction. We have seen for ourselves the evils which exist under the present system ; 
in large workhouses the crowding together in one institution of old and young, infirm 
and able-bodied, imbeciles and epileptics; and in small workhouses the same evils on 
a smaller scale, complicated by the difficulty of affording proper attendance or nursing. 

166. A description of some of these workhouses will be found in a later Chapter, but Advantages of 


the following evidence may be quoted here :— classification 
by workhouses, 


“The practice of having a number of general workhouses, each receiving several classes of- 

paupers, involves waste of accommodation, as a margin has to be left in each workhouse for every 

_. ‘class, and difficulties of administration are increased. It is cheaper to assign a particular class to 

, each workhouse and to keep it full. Administration is easier—experts can be placed in charge of 
each, Deserving inmates can be made more comfortable.” 6 


167. Great weight must be attached on this point to the evidence of the Workhouse 
Masters and Matrons Association. They state that :— 


“ With proper classification of, and in, workhouses, it would be possible to treat each class of 
inmates on its merits, in more detail, with the result that to the deserving an almshouse system 
would present itself, while the treatment of the undeserving would be deterrent.7 


“Tf you give us all classes to look after as we have at present, you want expert knowledge on 
every point and expert administration on every point, and it is impossible, in the one house, with 
the one staff of officials, to get it. That is one reason why we request so strongly classification by 
workhouses as well as in workhouses.”’ 8 


To this we would add that classification affords opportunities for curative and pre- Extension of 


ventive treatment. The case for an extension of the area of administration is therefore rmeitie: 


a very strong one. classification. 


168. Against it must be weighed the objection to removing individuals outside the 
purview of their friends. To this objection we shall refer later (vide, Part IX., Par. 7). 
There is also the argument that local responsibility tends to economy ; the more directly 
and obviously the burden of the rates falls upon those who are administering the Poor Law, 
the more reluctant they will be to spend. But there is no security that this reluctance 
will not take the form of an unwise parsimony, rather than of a wise economy. It is 
the small farmer who, feeling the direct incidence of the rate, is most opposed to any 
improvement in institutional treatment, and most prone to inadequate doles of out- 
relief. Moreover, the principle of local financial responsibility has been to a large extent 
abandoned already ; that 1s to say, by various means the area of financial responsibility 








1 Jenner-Fust, Vol. I., App. xxii. (a), (30-2). 2 Ibid., (34). 8 Astbury, 43421 (10) ; Waite, 43391. 
4 Davy, 2383. 5 Davy, 2385. 6 Jenner-Fust, Vol. I., App. xxii. (a), (54). 7 Elkerton and White, 
26408 (5).  8Eikerton and White, 26496. 
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has been widened beyond the area of administration. ‘This has been especially the case 
in the Metropolis, but, throughout the country as a whole, the need for equalising the 
burden between one district and another has been felt to be irresistible. 


Financial aspects 169. The Act of 1834, while grouping the parishes into Unions for purposes of ad- 
ofenlargement ypinistration, left their individual financial responsibility almost untouched. It is true 
and provisions that Section 34 of the Act gave Guardians optional powers of making the Union one area 
of Act of 1834. ; : ; eaeeree 
for rating purposes,! but the power was hardly ever exercised.” A common fund for 
certain items of indoor relief in each Union was indeed created ? by the Act, but, as the 
parochial contributions to this fund were assessed according to the poor relief 
expenditure incurred by the parishes calculated upon a three years’ average, con- 
siderable inequality in the burden of the rate still remained between parishes in the 
| same Union. 


170. A Parliamentary Return of 1850 shows that the rates in the £ required for relief 
of the poor in 1846-7 varied from 13s. 10d. to ¢d. in different parts of the country, while 
even within the same Union there were parishes with rates for this purpose varying from 
lls. or 12s. to less than 3d. or 4d.4_ In 1861 the basis of contribution to the common fund 
was altered so that the contributions became assessable according to the rateable value 
of the parishes. In 1865 a still more important step was taken towards equalising the 


Union burden: under the Union Chargeability Act of that year the entire expenditure of the 
Chargeability Guardians and their officers in the relief of the poor was cast upon the common fund of 
Act, 1865. the Union, each parish in the Union bearing its share according to its rateable value.® 


Owing to certain technical details, however, minor parochial inequalities still exist. 


| Metropolitan 171. In London this plan of widening the area of charge was further extended by 

Common Poor the Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867.7 This Act and certain extending Statutes provided 
j) Fund. that certain expenses, incurred by all the Unions within the area which now forms the 
administrative County of London, should be repaid to the Guardians from a fund called 
i the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund to which the several Unions contribute according 
| to their rateable value. The Guardians receive from this fund a contribution of 5d. per 
| head per day for the maintenance of indoor adult paupers ;* and there is repaid to them 
the expenditure they have incurred for the maintenance oi insane poor in the recognised in- 
stitutions other than the workhouse for the maintenance of patients in asylums, for cases 
of fever, smallpox, etc.,? for the maintenance of pauper children in certain classes of 
schools! or boarded out," for the expenses of vagrants under the Houseless Poor Acts,!? 
for medicines and medical and surgical appliances, and for paid officers.44 


Exchequer 172. The principle of local financial responsibility has been still further abandoned in 

Contributions. the system which has grown up of making annual grants from the Exchequer to Local 

Authorities for specific purposes. These grants were originally made with the object of 

encouraging improvements in particular branches of the local service, and they have no 

doubt been the occasion of increased expenditure in certain directions. The first was made 

‘| in 1846-7, to aid Poor Law Authorities to meet the salaries of teachers and industrial 

| trainers in Poor Law schools and institutions, and so “ to contribute to an improvement 

i|| in the character of” those schools and institutions.” A similar grant was made in the 
same year to provide :— 


(a) One-half of the sum required to pay the salaries of Poor Law Medical 
Officers; and ty 


oe ; (b) One-half of the cost of drugs and medical appliances, and so “to con- 
i tribute to an improvement . « . in the supply of medical relief to the poor.” 16 


14 & 5 Will IV., cap. 76, Sec. 34. 2 Pitts, Vol. I., App. iil. (18). Footnote f. 34 & Will. IV., 
cap. 76. Sec. 29 et seg. 4 Pitts, Vol. I., App. iii. (18). 524 & 25 Vict., cap. 55, Sec. 9. 6 28 & 29 
Vict., cap. 79, Sec. 1 et seq. 730 & 31 Vict., cap. 6. 833 & 34 Vict., cap. 18, Sec. 1 (8). 930 & 31 
Vict., cap. 6, Sec. 69 (1-2j/ - 10 Jbid., Sec. 69 (8). 11 32 & 33 Vict., cap. 63, Sec. 21. 12 27 & 28 Vict., 
ie cap. 116; 28 & 29 Vict., cap. 34. 18 30 & 31 Vict., cap. 6; Sec. 69 (3). 14 Ihid., Sec. 69 (4). 

| 15 Thirteerth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 816, 1847, pp. 16, 17. 16 [bid., p. 17- 
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173. In 1874-5 a grant was made of 4s. per head per week towards the cost of main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics in recognised institutions other than the workhouse.! 


174, All these grants were made direct from the Exchequer to the Poor Law 
Authorities ; but by the Local Government Act of 1888 and subsequent Finance Acts 
a new system has been introduced, whereby the grants have become payable from certain 
sums paid out of the Consolidated Fund into the Local Taxation Account, from which 
payment is made to the County and County Borough Councils by the Local Government 
Board. These payments are carried to the Exchequer contribution accounts of the 
Councils and the grants previously charged upon the Exchequer are paid from those 
accounts.” Under the Finance Act, 1908, certain local taxation licences will be collected 
by the Councils themselves and the sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund will be 
correspondingly reduced. 


175, An extension of the Poor Law grants was also effected by the Act of 1888. The 
Councils were required to pay to the Guardians an additional grant for the school fees of 
pauper children sent from a workhouse to a public elementary school.? The grant for 
salaries of Medical Officers and cost of drugs and medical appliances was, outside the 
Metropolis, merged in a larger grant towards the salaries and expenses of all Poor Law 
officers (other than teachers in Poor Law schools), and the cost of drugs and medical appli- 
ances.* This grant was based on the amounts paid in the year 1887-8 and is not to vary 
until Parliament so directs.° Within the Metropolis, the salaries of Poor Law officials 
were already cltarged upon the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund,® and the new grant 
took the form of a payment by the County Council from its general revenues and not 
from its exchequer contribution account, of the cost of maintenance of indoor paupers 
to the extent of 4d. per head per day.’ The grant is a fixed grant calculated upon the 
average number of indoor paupers maintained during the five years ended March 25th, 
1888.8 The grant of one-half of the salaries of Poor Law Medical Officers and of a 
moiety of the cost of drugs and medical appliances was continued in’ the Metropolis.® 
Finally, there is a grant made to meet the deficiencies in the poor rate, caused by the 
exemption from rates of agricultural land to the extent of one-half under the Agricultural 
Rates Act of 1896. This is also a fixed grant.?° 


176. Boards of Guardians are now, therefore, receiving from the County and County Absence of 
Borough Councils an annual contribution to the cost of the Poor Law of a sum which in central control 
1905-6 amounted in the aggregate to £2,211,000, apart from the grant of £466,000 under 0" S22 
the Acricultural Rates Act, 1896.4 Although a great part of the grants was originally 
intended by Parliament to “ contribute to the improvement of particular services,” and the 
grants are generally in fact still connected by name with particular Poor Law purposes, 
it is worthy of note, and we emphasise the fact, that these grants cannot be withheld 
by the Central Authority on account of any deficiency or default in the local administra- 
tion. It follows therefore that this vast sum of money is practically an unconditional 
grant to the Local Authorities in aid of their Poor Law expenditure. We cannot think 
that large grants of money given thus unconditionally in aid of local expenditure can 
be conducive to maintaining good administration and a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the Local Authorities. 


177. The net result of these grants, taking the country as a whole, has been that since Inequalities 
1846 the percentage of expenditure on poor relief which is not met irom local sources has of Poor Law 
gradually risen to about 20 per cent. * Nevertheless, as between different Unions, great burdens. 
inequalities remain in the proportion of expenditure which falls upon the rates. This is due 
partly to the character of the administration, partly to the varying degrees in which the 
Unions benefit by the grants, and partly to the varying extent to which they derive 
income from such sources as relatives’ contributions, repayments of relief on loan, rents 
and sales of property, etc. Outside the Metropolis there were in 1903-4 some Unions in 
which the proportion of expenditure met out of the rates was as low as 38 per cent., and 








* Exclusive of the sums charged on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 


1 Local Taxation Retum, 1893, App. 13, pp. 82, 83. 251 & 52 Vict., cap. 41, Sec. 20 and 33 ; see also 


Adrian, 305. 351 & 52 Vict., cap. 41, Sec. 24 (2) (0). 4Sec. 26. 5 Davy, 2009-10; 2995. 
Adrian, 1251. 751 & 52 Vict., cap. 41, Sec. 43, see also Adrian, 306, 1254-5. 8 Sec. 43 (0). 
Adrian, 306. 9 Sec. 43 (a). 10 59 & 60 Vict., cap. 16, Sec. 1, 2. et seg. 11 Pitts, Vol. I., App. iii. 
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others in which it was as high as 83 per cent. In some Unions more than one-half (58.5 
per cent.) of the total expenditure was defrayed out of grants; in others little more than 
one-eighth (12°8 per cent.). The receipts from “ other sources ” sufficed in some Unions to 
meet nearly 25 per cent. of the expenditure, whilst in others they covered not much more 
than 2 per cent. And the rates in the £ levied for Poor Law purposes varied from 2d. to: 
2s. 5d.} | 


_ 178. In Leadon the equalisation of the burden is carried much further, partly by 
the working of the County Council grant in respect of indoor paupers, partly by the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, and partly by the transference of some of the 
Guardians’ duties to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The proportion of the poor 
relief expenditure from the rates which was “ equalised ’’ (7.e., for which the whole of 
London, and not the particular Union, is responsible) was in 1903-4 as much as 59°4 
per cent. of the whole.? Taking into consideration other sources of income, including 
Exchequer grants, we find :— Yi; 


“That 70 per cent. of the total expenditure by Boards of Guardians (in London) is now borne - 
_ by the grants made out of sums raised by Imperial Taxation or other receipts in aid, or by rates. 
levied throughout London in the proportion of the rateable value of the Unions.” 8. 


179. It will be seen from what has preceded that in recommending a wider area both 
for administration and for the incidence of expenditure, we are only systematising and. 
completing a tendency which has long been making itself felt. An equalisation of the 
burden of pauperism might be obtained by enlarging the area of charge, but we do not. 
think it wise to enlarge this area without also enlarging the area of control and administra- 
tion. As we have shown, it has also been proved by the experience of three-quarters of 
a century that the Union is too small an area for the purposes of proper institutional 
treatment, and that no pressure from outside is sufficient to induce Guardians to combine. 
For this reason also an authority for a wider area seems clearly required which will co- 
ordinate the institutions in such a way that each class of inmate may be © properly pro-. 
vided for, and the possibility opened up for a treatment really remedial in its nature. 
What these areas and institutions should be will be indicated in a future Chapter. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 4, — 


(1) In view of the great difficulty of proper classification and treatment by classes so 
long as the present general workhouse continues to exist (157), the growing demand for 
specialised treatment for various classes of the dependent. poor im institutions adapted to. 
their various needs (158) ,and the advisability of equalising the burden of pauperism (168),. 
the area of administration should be enlarged. : al 


(2) The practice of making grants unconditionally from the Exchequer to Boards of . 
Guardians 1s not conducwe to maintaining good administration and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the Local Authorities (176). (Vide also Part IV., Chapter I., Par. 47.) | 





1 Pitts, Vol. I., App. iii., Tables No. 2 and 3. 2 Pitts, Vol. I., App. iil. (34). 3 Owen, 14825. 
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180. The generally accepted distinction between the methods of relief practised by Boards Control and * ~~ 

of Guardians is that between “ indoor relief ’’ and ‘‘ outdoor relief,’ between maintenance supervision of 
supplied in an institution, and maintenance or part maintenance by means of an allowance, “240° poot. 
‘The significance of the distinction lies in the fact that, when the Guardians grant relief 
in an institution whether workhouse, infirmary, or school, they make themselves entirely 
responsible for the lives of the recipients. In so-called ‘‘ out-relief cases,” on the other 
hand, it is too often the case that the Guardians consider their responsibility fulfilled by 
the grant of a small allowance, and do not consider it. incumbent upon them to ensure 
either that it is adequate, or that it is properly expended, or that the recipients are leading 
satisiactory lives. Before the reform of 1834 this distinction would not have held good, 
‘for the inmates of many workhouses were almost.as free from supervision and control as 
many of the out-relief cases;of to-day.1. But since 1834, under steady. pressure from 
the Central Authority, the Guardians have assumed responsibility for the inmates of 
their institution, down to the minutest details of dress, diet, and mode of life. 


1 


181. The advantages of this complete control and supervision are obvious. By means 
‘of it we can ensure that the children are properly fed, clothed, and educated ; that the 
patients in the infirmaries are treated appropriately and made to carry out the doctors’ 
instructions ; and that the inmates of the workhouse lead a sober, clean, and orderly 
life. Some of its disadvantages are hardly less obvious. The loss of liberty may be 
keenly felt and greatly resented, more especially in the workhouse ; the loss of family 
life is hardly less serious for the children, though they may not know what they miss ; 
but most serious of all in its effects is the loss of the sense of responsibility when the 
inmates are still young and able-bodied. | 


182. In order to justify the policy of the Royal Commission of 1832 in connection with Mtention of 1832 
this last class, it is necessary to consider what they had in mind in substituting for partial ae 
outdoor relief the offer of total maintenance within a well-managed workhouse, where Rondel . 
employment should be given under conditions less favourable than those of the independ- 
ent labourers. They were certainly not influenced by any desire to “ penalise poverty,” 
or to prevent people from applying for necessary relief. On the contrary, they claimed 
that their policy was based upon that adopted by the working classes themselves as the 
only safe principle for the government of their Friendly Societies.? 


~ “On this pot, as on many others, the independent labourers may be our best teachers. We 
have seen that, in the administration of the funds of their friendly societies, they have long acted 
on the principle, of rendering the condition of a person receiving their relief less eligible than that 
ofan independent labourer. We have now toadd, that they also adopt and enforce most unrelentingly 
the principle that under no circumstances, and with no exceptions, shall any member of their societies 
receive relief while earning anything for himself.’ 


183. But the Commissioners, as we have seen, never intended that the workhouse 
should be the miscellaneous institution which we know under that name to-day. What 
they had chiefly in view was that there should be a place where the able-bodied might 
be set to work under conditions which should be the least harmful both to themselves 
and to the independent labourer; but there were to be institutions for others besides 
the able-bodied. If their principie of classification by institutions had been carried out, 
we should have been spared many of our present problems, and above all the problem 
of finding that in the large towns the workhouse is no longer deterrent, but is actually 
attractive to many of the able-bodied. 








1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, pp. 51-4. 2 Ibid., p. 232. 3 Ibid., p. 272. 
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184. But there is, perhaps, no point in Poor Law administration upon which it is more: 
difficult and dangerous to generalise than the workhouse itself. We have visited many 
of these institutions, and find them differing from each other as light from darkness. 
So much depends upon the amount of interest taken by the Guardians, upon the tem- 


- perament of the master and matron, upon the policy of the Board, and upon the nature of 


the district and of the building itself, that no one description will apply to all, although 
all alike may conform to the minutest details of the Local Government Board Regulations... 
A rough distinction may, however, be drawn between the workhouses in rural areas, 
in provincial towns, and in London. 


185. In country workhouses administration is much simplified by the fact that there 


are for the most part no able-bodied inmates. In some districts there are many tramps, but 


they do not, as a rule, pass beyond the casual ward, and the workhouse itself is more in 
the nature of an almshouse for the aged and infirm and the children. Many of them, 
notably in the home Counties, are picturesque old buildings, with pleasant gardens, and 
generally with 10 to 20 acres of ground attached on which the inmates are employed, 
according to their physical condition, in raising vegetables for the use of the institution.+ 
The old people who retire there towards the end of their lives do so gradually, going in 
through the winter, and coming out again in the summer when they can work a little in 
hay-fields or make long visits to friends.2 Where the master and matron are kindly and 
genial, the inmates are well cared for and experience many little kindnesses. As their 
seclusion becomes more permanent, its monotony is sometimes cheered by the visits of 
the ladies who are working under the Brabazon scheme; and in the older buildings. 
‘* classification ”’ is made more easy by the fact that the wards are generally small and 
numerous. It may be doubted, however, whether classification needs to be carried very 
far amongst the aged ; no doubt it is most desirable to keep apart the few who may make 
themselves noisy and disagreeable; but variety of experience and even of character 
does much to make the life tolerable? In one excellently managed workhouse the 
master’s main scheme of classification was to put into one ward the deaf old men and 
those who snored.* In the best of these rural workhouses the children, if not provided 
for in “scattered homes ’”’ or separate schools, are carefully separated from the adult 
paupers, and sent out to the village school for their education. 


186. It must not, however, be supposed that all rural workhouses are of this type. 
Some of them are quite unsuited to their present purpose from the fact that they were 
originally built to accommodate very large numbers of the able-bodied, and are more 
like factories than dwelling places® Nothing can make such buildings other than for- 
bidding in aspect, and a dreary refuge for the small numbers of aged and infirm who now 
occupy a corner of them. In others there is an obvious lack of interest on the part of 
the Guardians ; no one visits the old people, and the children are not well cared for. 
Sometimes a mistaken economy prevents even necessary repairs from being carried out. 
or reduces the staff below what is essential for good management. 


187. In small country towns the workhouses are of much the same type as those im 
tural districts, though the administration is perhaps more progressive. But in the larger 
provincial towns the conditions are apt to be very different. The number of inmates. 
is larger, and they reflect the more mixed character of the town population from which. 
they are drawn. If the town is growing and the workhouse old, the wards are often over- 
crowded, and the absence of land makes it difficult to occupy the inmates. A thousand. 
or more inmates of all types may be gathered together in one of these large town work- 
houses, and the problem of organisation and discipline becomes one calling for great skill 
and strength of character on the part of the master. In the absence of these qualities. 
the institution presents many painful features. The able-bodied are not occupied and 
spend their days in sullen idleness, and the old people suffer from the general atmosphere: 
ot repression and gloom. Nor is classification, even within the one institution, properly 
carried out. On the other hand we have found here and there a large workhouse where: 
the very best is made of a most difficult situation; and the ingenuity of the governing 
spirit contrives to keep everyone occupied and contented. In such cases the workhouse 
tends to become a refuge where the fairly respectable but inefficient workman, or the 
man who can only keep sober under close supervision, may be made to contribute something 





wee 


1 Visits: Miscell., 108. Rural, 63. 2Visits: Miscell., 108 I., IIL., IV. 3 Dayy, 2343. 
4Visits: Miscell.. 108. 5 Visits: Rural, 68, 69, 74. 
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towards his maintenance. It is largely of these that the so-called ‘able-bodied ’’ in the 
workhouses consist ; and the best that their life there can do for them is to prevent them 

from falling still lower. Too often under less strenuous management, their deterioration 
is ensured when once they have adapted themselves to the routine of workhouse life. 


188. It is in London, however, that the workhouse system has been developed to London work- 
its fullest extent, and that its dangers also have become most apparent. Since the houses. 
institution of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, there has been more inducement 
to London Guardians than to others to offer indoor rather than outdoor relief ; and this 
has probably been responsible to some extent for a higher standard of comfort with 
which has gone a greater amount of liberty. This tendency to relaxation has been 
specially marked since the Reports of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor and the Select 
Committee on the Aged Deserving Poor; and, owing to the mixed character of the work- 
house, the indulgent administration, intended primarily for the respectable aged, has 
been shared in more or less by all classes. At the same time there has appeared, more 
especially in London, a class of demoralised people for whom the workhouse under its 
present conditions has lost its deterrent effect, and who— 


~ regard it as a kind of clubhouse, in which they put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, 
but have very pleasant evenings.” 1 


A Committee of out members visited one of the London workhouses and reported 
that they— ~ 


“found. about 100 men in two rooms ; respectively described as the ‘ reading-room’ and the 
“smoke-room.’ §ome of these men were asleep, others were reading, others smoking, playing dom- 
noes or bagatelle, and others were doing nothing. In another room there were twenty-eight aged 
men of a better class who have the room to themselves, but occupy the same dormitory as the others. 
In one dormitory (which had been cut off the chapel) there were no fewer than fifty beds. In one 
of the women’s day-rooms about forty women were sitting listlessly, with nothing whatever to do 
but gossip and sleep. ... But the most lamentable feature of the Workhouse was the 
inadequacy of the work provided for the inmates. Three-fourths of the men found in the ‘ smoke- 
room’ and “reading-room’ were equal to some work, and that they were occupied as they were at 
mid-afternoon was deplorable.’’2 





189. The most recent of the workhouses in London has been built at a cost (inclusive 
ol site) of £126,612, which represents a cost per bed of £286. A Committee of our 
members has recently visited it, and report in the following terms :— : 


“Seeing that this vast edifice was erected regardless of expense either in planning or fitting, 
a building should have been provided which could not be criticised from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency. But this is not the case. The principle of less eligibility could never have 
entered the minds of the Guardians, and it may safely be said that few, if any, of the inmates had 
ever before been so lavishly provided for. 


a5 5) 


“* It seems improbable that the loss of freedom, which can be the only drawback to the acceptance 
of relief in this institution, will be sufficiently distasteful to the thriftless. There can be little doubt 
that the attractions of institutions of this kind are largely responsible for the considerable increase in 
indoor pauperism during the last few years, and that, in an increasing degree, they will continue to 
exercise a baneful influence on the improvident as their character becomes better known.”3 


190. The following instances, taken from descriptions of visits made by Committees Disadvantages of 
of our number to workhouses in different parts of the country, are illustrative of the present system, 
conditions arising out of the present system of general workhouses :— 


(1) “On the day of our visit there were eighty-seven inmates, fifty-one men, twenty-seven 
women, and nine children. There was no attempt at classification. Thus, young women, girls, 
infants, and old women were all using the same dormitory. The master and Guardians apparently 
considered that this was inevitable, but in one case in which a small sleeping-room had been allotted 
for six old women, the next dormitory thereto was occupied by old women, young women and girls, 
and as we pointed out, it would have been easy to have allotted the old women’s room as a girls’ 
dormitory. It seemed to us scandalous that local apathy should be allowed to condemn young girls 
to be put to sleep with women, admitted by the master to be frequently of bad character.”4 


) (2) We visited the workhouse, but being short of time, we could only visit those sections of the 
building which the master was least unwilling to show us. We were accompanied by the acting chairman, 

who seemed quite unfamiliar with the house....... In the infirmary there were ten beds for males, 

eight beds for females, and a lying-in ward which is but seldom used. The charge nurse was absent on 

. holiday ; there were no acute cases. The condition of the patients was unsatisfactory, and although (as 
we were informed) the doctor comes when sent for, the condition of the patients was such as to suggest 
reasonable ground for complaint. In the absence of the nurse, the patients were in charge of the assistant 
matron, who is quite ignorant of nursing. At night the patients, one of whom has fits of a somewhat 
serious kind, help one another. In the body of the house there were five imbeciles in charge of 





1 Morris, 16686. 2 Visits: Met. 118. 3 Visits: Met. 117. ~ 4 Visits : Rural, 87. 
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inmates. . . . . . The children, eleven in number, are in the house; they mix with the 
otherinmates; they go out to school; the two or three whom we saw seemed untidy and neglected. 
The Board is opposed to boarding-out. Our visit to the * *  Urion has left an unpleasant, if 
rot painful impression in our memories.’’4 | 

(3) “The inmates were simply crowded together in ill-vertilated wards. With such over- 
crowding, classification is impossible. The beds in the infirm men’s wards were so close together 
that it was scarcely possible to get between ; clothing and utensils were lying about everywhere ; 
rails were driven into the walls in many places, evidently by inmates, and garments of various kinds 
hung on them. Men were lying on the beds in their day clothes ; others playing draughts around 
the fire in their shirt sleeves ; whilst others were permanently bed-ridden in a state of senile decay. 
There was only one day attendant for a pavilion with 190 inmates. The overcrowding applies to all 
parts of the workhouse.’’2 

(4) “‘ Mast of the people looked even more dejected than usual; hardly one seemed to have 
enough spirit to speak wher spoken to.’”’3 . 

(5) “There is little or nothing to be said in praise of this house. Every place seemed dirty 
and the fullest use was not made of what resources there were. The sanitary arrangements were 
disgraceful, the laundry was in a state of chaos, and the accommodation in the tramp wards was 
primitive. . . . . . The inmates were sitting round fires in small rooms with low ceilings, and 
seemed morose and indifferent to their surroundings. The children looked far from happy. They 
were huddled together in a small room with no attempt at brightness.’’4 

(6) ‘‘ fhe whole condition of the workhouse reflects great discredit on the Board of Guardians, 
it is over-crowded and ill-managed, and the staff isinadequate. Indeed, the detailed administration 
seemed so incompetert as to be almost cruel.’ 


191. One witness, for twelve years Chaplain at Holborn Workhouse, has given evi- 
dence as to the effect upon the inmates of life in a large general workhouse, which is a 
serious indictment of the system. | 


“* After an experience of some twelve years there is,” he says, ““no doubt in my mind that life 
in the workhouse deteriorates mentally, morally, and physically the habitual inmates. Indeed, the 
life of these people is better described as more or less a miserable existence than a life. It must be 
admitted that the mental capacity of the average person who drifts icto the workhouse, is of a low 
order, but nevertheless, I have seen in countless instances a gradual deterioration of intellect owing 
to the lack of almost all incentive to use the brain. The inmate finds at very least the necessities 
of life, and in many places far more than the necessities of life, provided for him with scarcely any 
thought or effort on his part, and in the majority of cases the sole ideas that fill the mind are to get 
as much to eat and as much sleep, and as large an amount of immunity from even the lightest task 
aspossible. .... . Alargenumber of cases has come under my notice of young persons of both sexes 
who on their firstadmission to the workhouse have felt their position and surroundings most keenly, 
and yet in a very short space of time have found the life so congerial and free from responsibility 
and need of exertion that they made no effort to leave it, and after their discharge return to it as soon 
as possible. I have also seen many young people admitted who were at first bright and willing to 
perform their light duties, but who, under the influence of their associates, soon grew lazy and un- 
willing to do anythirg, though physically well able to work. Then follow short sentences for refusing 
to perform their tasks, and soon they become incorrigible rogues and vagabonds, and the result is— 
the habitual criminal. Again, the ill-effect of the increasing tendency to make the life easier and to 
increase the dietary and general comfort of the inmate is shown in the increasingnumber of ad- 
missions of those who, earning wages for a portion of the year outside, place their money in safe keeping 
and enter the workhouse regularly for periods of rest at the ratepayers’ expense. I have come across 
many such cases; such people easily learn to complain of mysterious weaknesses, aches and pains which 
are hard to disprove, the supposed possession of which entitles them to the best of fare and medical 
comforts which the institution has to offer. In conclusion, the rapidly growing opinion amongst 
the poorer classes seems to be expressed by the remark of a man to me last week. ‘So long as I can 
get sixteen ounces of pie for my dinner and my two children kept for life, and they don’t ask me to 
do any more than polish the stair bannisters, I’m not going to work.’ ”’6 


192. The effect of the life upon the able-bodied women is not less deplorable. The 
matron of the Lambeth Workhouse says :— 


“Physically they improve, mentally they degenerate, varied employmert helps to keep them 
interested in life, but is not an absolute success. Married mothers will sometimes remain in the house 
for the good of their children, and after some years lose all desire to leave the workhouse, or they 
become mentally unfit to take up the duties of life again. . . . I consider that the older women 
have a bad influence upon the girls.” 7 


é 193. A lady member of the Liverpool Select Vestry writes at length to the same 
etfect :— ; 

“The commonest faults of able-bodied workhouse women, as a body, are laziness and dishonesty 
T have never yet seen a workhouse woman hurry. Every movement is taken ina leisurely way. Our 
best workers do not do in a day more than half of what a good charwoman outside would do. This is. 
one of the difficulties in getting young women taken out of the workhouse, to stop in the situations 
found for them. They cannot understand why the mistress objects to their dawdling through, their 
work, as they have always been used to do inside. I fear that nearly all our able-bodied women 
steal when they get the chance. . . . The views which workhouse habitués express from time to time 





1Visits: Rural, 72. “/ 2% Visits: Urban, 40c. 3Visits: Urban, 36. -4Visits: Rural, 32. 
5 Visits : Urban, 27. 6 James, 23566 (1, 2, 4, 5, 6,10). Vrde also Summary of Reports of Workhouse 
Chaplains. 4 Edwards, 23785 (12, 14). Pei 
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' are interestir.g as showing their point of view. One woman said to the portress in my hearing : ‘I 
hives here ; you are only a paid person.’ Another said to a policeman : ‘ You’re a beggar come over 
from Ireland to live out of the rates, that’s what you are.’ Another said to a gentleman holding an 
important post : “ You’re only a servant ; I want to see your masters.’ A man told a group of our 
nurses : ‘If it wasn’t for the likes of us, the likes of you wouldn’t be here... . It is difficult to 
believe, but it is an actual fact thatrespectable young married women, who enter our ‘class’ and 
maternity wards, not infrequently declare themselves unmarried, so that their husbands shall not 
run any risk of being asked to pay on their account.” 1 


194, Further evidence as to the effect of workhouse life on the able-bodied will be The general 
given in the Chapter dealing with that class; but from what is here cited, it is obvious workhouse in 
that a very serious problem has arisen which must be faced and dealt with. It is that, telation to the 
under the present conditions in London and other large towns, the workhouse has ceased able-bodied) 
to be a true test of destitution, and has become positively attractive to a certain class of 
able-bodied and even young people. What is still more serious is, that while the Guar- 
dians undertake the responsibility of maintaining these people, they have found them- 
selves unable to exercise any regenerative influence over them. It is, of course, quite 
otherwise with the children, who can be subjected to systematic education under con- 
ditions which are physically and morally healthy. But the evidence cannot be resisted 
that, for those past childhood, workhouse life is liable to have an actually deteriorating 
effect, This is especially true of those who are still quite young when brought into 
association with degraded characters. It is partly the great size to which some of these 
institutions have grown which makes it impossible to deal with all classes of inmates 
in a suitable way. But the difficulty mainly arises out of the attempt to deal in one 
institution, under one master, with people requiring such very different treatment as 
the infirm and the able-bodied, the old and the young, the feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, 
and those of bad character. The difficulty can only be met by setting apart special 
institutions for special classes, as was intended by the Royal Commission of 1832; 
so that it may be possible to deal humanely with the aged, without thereby attracting 
the young; and so that the able-bodied loafer may be kept under strict discipline and 
not allowed to lose the power of work. It is mainly with a view to facilitating this 
specialisation of treatment that we have recommended the enlargement of areas. 


195. The workhouse is not the only form of indoor relief, Specialised treatment Increasing cost 
has already been introduced in so far as the sick, the children and, to some extent, the of indoor relief, 
aged are concerned. But the infirmaries and schools and homes for the aged will be 
dealt with in subsequent Chapters. There is, however, one characteristic in which all 
the institutions share, and which must be noted here. It is their constantly increasing, 
and, in many cases, excessive costliness. This increasing costliness, which is to some 
extent inevitable, and to some extent also no more than a wise expenditure, bringing 
its return in a reduction of pauperism, shows itself in many ways. As early as 1870 Mr. 
Goschen, in the Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, called attention to the fact that 
expenditure had been increasing in a much larger ratio than the number of paupers— 
that the same number of paupers was costing very much more than twenty years 
previously :— ? 

“Several causes have contributed to this result. If may be generally said that in all establish- 
ments, both public and private, the scale of salaries has continuously increased for a long period 
and that more people are required to do the same work. But, apart from this general cause, it cannot 
be denied that the more humane views which have prevailed during the last few years as to the 
treatment of the sick poor have added most materially to Poor Law expenditure. . . . Generally 
it must be remembered that, apart from any increase in the number of paupers to be relieved, the 
expenditure may be enhanced :— 

(1) By a more liberal scale of relief in money or food. 

(2) By improved accommodation in workhouses, schools, infirmaries, and asylums. 

(8) By a rise in the prices paid for provisions, clothing, etc., and buildings, 

(4) By increased salaries to workhouse officials, medical officers, and the general staff 
employed in the administration of the law.”2 


196. This increased expenditure per pauper has progressed at an accelerating rate 
down to the present day ; and we think that a consideration of the following facts will 
show that to some extent it cannot be justified. 


197. The increase shows itself in the first place in the cost of maintenance, ¢.e., the 
food and clothing of the inmates and the warming, cleaning, and lighting of the institutions. 
Taking first London alone, we find that in 1858-9 the cost per indoor pauper was about 
£10; in 1868-9, the cost had risen to £11 17s.; in 1898-9, it was £13; and in the next 
five years it rose to £15 11s. Taking the country as a whole, we find that in 1848-9, 
it was £7 17s. per head ; it rose slowly till 1898-9, when it was £11 10s. per head, and in 








1 Thorburn, 35693 (46, 47, 48, 50). * Twenty-second Annual Report, Poor Law Board [Cd. 123], 1870, 
D2, 8 Pitts, Vol. I., App. C (8) 
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1903-4, it amounted to £13 10s. per head, the last five years showing a very marked in- 
crease.! This increase would indeed be still greater if it were possible to omit from the 
amounts for the year 1898-9, as has been done for the year 1903-4, the cost of the 
patients in the Infectious Diseases Hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


By the year 1906~7 there had, however, been a slight decrease in the expenditure on. 


maintenance, the amounts per head for that year bemg £13 12s. in London, and £12 3s.. 
in England and Wales.: The total cost per head, including debt charges, . salaries, 
maintenance, etc., has increased in a much larger proportion, especially in London, where it. 
has risen from an estimated cost of £27 0s. 114d. in 1873-4, to £39 12s. 44d. in 1903-4. 
The corresponding figure for the rest of the country outside London is £25 14s. 104d.? 


198. A considerable portion of this increase is due to salaries, and this increase means 
a better paid and probably more efficient staff of officials; and a considerable part is 
due to the higher standard of maintenance, especially in the infirmaries. But a great 
part also consists of loan charges, and represents a very large investment in building. 
The expenditure on Poor Law buildings sanctioned by the Local Government Board for 
this purpose amounted in 1885-6 to £440,000 ; in 1897-8, it rose to £1,142,304 ; in 
1900-1, it reached a maximum of £1,776,548 *; and in 1904-5, it fell again to £941,258, 
In all, since 1835 to the end of the year 1906, expenditure upon Poor Law 
institutions had been authorised to the amount of £40,000,000, and, at the end of the 
financial year 1905-6, loans to the amount of £13,360,000 were still outstanding.* 


199. But the gravity of the position lies not so much in the amount of accommoda- 
tion supplied as in its expensive nature. ‘This is well brought out by a comparison made 
by Mr. Davy between the cost per bed in different institutions. He points out that 
whereas some of the infirmaries in or near London have cost as much as £325 to £377 
per bed (exclusive of the site), in other places the cost has been much lower, ranging to 
£45 per bed; though all alike have to satisfy the requirements of the Local Government 
Board. In the same way, the cost of cottage homes for children has varied from £42 12s, 
per bed up to £289 per bed. 

“This curious generalisation emerges from all these figures, that the larger the infirmary, the 
greater cost per bed. I think that is almost uniform, the reason being, I suppose, that in a large 
Union the Guardians are very anxious to have the best of everything ; they feel that they can afford 
it, and indulge in, I might say, ornaments that the poor country Unions do not wish to indulge in.””5 


Mr. Davy points out that the tendency, though not quite new, has been greatly 
strengthened in late years.® 


200. In 1870, Mr. Goschen, as President of the Poor Law Board, wrote in the Annua) 
Report of the Board that the extreme parsimony developed by some Boards of Guardians 
had given way to a desire to conduct all the duties which devolved upon Guardians on 
somewhat more than a liberal scale. The Board were compelled to check expenditure 
in the more ornamental parts of workhouses, as, for instance, granite columns, terra-cotita. 
mouldings, encaustic tile pavements, Portland stone decorations, and so on.® 


Mr. Davy says :— 


“ That difficulty has been felt ever since, sometimes in a very acute form ; and some years ago 
when Mr. Chaplin was President of the Board there was a Memorandum as to the cost of Poor Law 
buildings, in which he says he has observed ‘ with much concern the large and continuing increase 
in the cost of buildings erected in connection with Poor Law administration ’ ; and exhorts the 
officers of the Board to check that excessive expenditure as far as they can. My experience in my 
present post has not been very long, but I can honestly say that we do make every effort to check 
the expenditure, though the results are, I think, a little startling.” 7 


201. If it could be maintained that the higher rate of expenditure were essential to- 
efficienvy it would be difficult to urge that it should be checked. But we consider that 
in many instances expenditure has gone very far beyond what is necessary for efficiency, 
and is due to quite other causes. An urban workhouse of which the cost was £162 per 
bed was visited by a Committee of our members, and they report :— 

“Little fault could be found with the workhouse and the infirmary except on the ground of 
expense. More modest buildings would have answered the purpose quite as efficiently. The two 
or three furlongs of corridors were sheer waste, and made effective supervision from headquarters, 
unnecessarily difficult. Whether deterrence be right or wrong, it could not be held that these buildings. 
would exercise any deterrent influence whatever. Discipline might be distasteful to some, but the 
staff was altogether inadequate for the purpose ; it may safely be said that nine-tenths of the inmates. 
had never before been so comfortably housed. The grounds are laid out with ornamental flower beds,, 
and some of the London parks are not nearly so pleasant.” 8 











* In 1900-1, a large artount of increased accommodation for children was needed in consequence ofthe 
breaking-up of district schools. 

1 Davy, 3410. 2 Davy, 3387, Vol. I, App. v. (18). 3Davy, Vol. I. App. v. (1). 4Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report, Local Government Board (Cd. 3665], 1907, pp. exlviii. and 419-20. 5 Davy, 1633-4, Vol. L,. 
App. v. (2 é¢ seq.). 6 Twenty-second Annual Report, Poor Law Board [Cd. 123] 1870, p, xv. 7 Davy; 
1633. 8 Visits: Metropolitan, 116. 
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202. The small sense of financial responsibility in urban Uniozs, and the ease with 
- which expenditure can be met by loans, make the Guardians very wiiliag to spend. 
The method by which architects are paid, being a percentage on expenditure, makes 
for extravagance. (It is significant that in the year 1900-1 the architects’ fees amounted 
to £88,000.) There is further the pressure from the expert, the medical man who wants 
his infirmary to have everything of the best and newest.’ And finally, the requirements 
of the general workhouse, as we have described it, do not tend to economy. ‘If our 
recommendations as to classification are carried out it will be easier to deal with some 
of the inmates in very much cheaper institutions than at present. It has been found, 
for instance, by the Poplar Guardians that the able-bodied pauper can be housed at a 
cost of £14 per bed in their country workhouse at Laindon, as against £140 per bed, which 
is the lowest sum at which a workhouse for the able-bodied can be provided in London. 
“T think,” says Mr. Davy, “ that what we have to do is to revise the requiremerts of the medical 
and architectural professions with regard to the housing of persons in workhouses, and I think we 
have to fight against the tendency which I have seen for so many years of requiring for the class 
that we will say is able-bodied exactly the same provisions as the requirements for the sick, that 

is to say, I think we want a better classification of demands.’ 


203. Hiven as regards the sick we think that economy can be effected by a better 
classification, and that, for the cases of chronic infirmity which form so large a proportion 
of the inmates of Poor Law infirmaries, it is unnecessary to provide the same elaborate 
hospital accommodation as is required for the treatment of acute cases. 


204. But we also think that the Local Government Board should exercise its authority Control of 
more strictly in checking excessive expenditure. It has the machinery for doing this ; expenditure 
all plans are submitted to its Architect, who can recommend that sanction be given or by the Local 
withheld, and without the sanction of the Local Government Board no loan can be raised.® ae al 
We agree with the Architect of the Local Government Board that a good deal more might 
be done in the way of advice and consultation between him and the Local Authorities 7 
prior to the preparation of the plans, and that after their adoption more care should be 
taken to secure that the erection is carried out in accordance with the approved plans, 
estimates, and quantities. 


205. We think also that, on any proposal being made for building new institutions 
it should be considered 


(1) Whether some part of the demand for institutional treatment could not 
be met by a greater and more systematic use of voluntary homes and hospitals ; 


(2) Whether the institution is necessary in view of the desirability of breaking 
up the existing workhouses into institutions specialised for different classes, 
and, if so, what the policy of the Local Authority should be in utilising the work- 
house for a particular class or classes and not for applicants of all or many kinds; 


(3) Whether the proposals for building do, or do not, exceed a recognised 
standard of cost per bed, which buildings for the particular class of applicant 
should in no circumstances be allowed to exceed; and 


(4) Whether the land on which it is proposed to build is not, in view of 
modern facilities for movement, unduly near the large towns and unduly expensive 
considering the particular class of inmates for which the accommodation is 
desired. 


206. Another characteristic common to all Poor Law institutions is the facility for « Ing-and-outs.” 
entering and leaving which is afforded. Reasonable notice of a pauper’s intention to 
leave an institution must be given, and certain powers of detention are conferred on the 
Guardians by law. Thus, he may be detained for 24 hours if he has not previously 
discharged himself within a month, for 48 hours if he has discharged himself once or oftener 
within the month, for 72 hours if he has discharged himself more than twice within two 
months, and for 168 hours if he has in the opinion of the Guardians discharged himself 
frequently without sufficient reason.? With these exceptions, destitute persons can 
both enter and leave the workhouse when they like, and as often as they like. Even where 
the destitution is the result of a pauper’s wilful and persistent negligence or laziness the 
Guardians have no power to prevent him from either entering or leaving their institution. 
Thus, figuratively speaking, the door of the workhouse is always ajar, and the responsible 
authority have but little power to prevent it swinging outwards or inwards at the push 
of the pauper. In the West Derby Union out of 13,573 persons receiving indoor relief 








- Davy, 1642. 2Davy, 1640. 8 Davy, 1642. 4 Lockwood, 4120. 5 Davy, 1644. 6 Davy, 
1629-30. 7 Kitchin, 3660-8. 8 34 & 35 Vict., Cap. 108., Sec. 4; 62 & 63 Vict., Cap. 37., Sec. 4, 
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in the year ended 30th September, 1907, no less than 2,401 were relieved on more than 
one occasion during the year, and 99 of these claimed admission more than four times 
during the year. And in this Union and eighteen others from which returns have been 
received, we find that, out of 68,318 persons receiving indoor relief in the same year, 
11,105 were relieved twice or oftener, and, of these, 1,933 were admitted on five occasions 
or oftener.} 


207. Under such circumstances the curative treatment of pauperism becomes, in 
many cases, impossible. The worst characters may flock into the workhouse to recuperate 
from the effects of their evil lives, and as soon as they have, at the ratepayers’ cost, partially 
recovered their physical condition, they can leave the workhouse and resume their de- 
generate careers. Their period of stay 1s not long enough to cure them of their evil courses, 
but it is long enough to give them fresh strength to pursue them. In this way has sprung 
up that crowd of prostitutes, drunkards, mendicants, loafers, and the like who are now 
known as the “ ins-and-outs.”’ These men and women form a hopeless problem under 
the existing Poor Law, and the case for sterner measures against them is aggravated by 
the penalties which their present mode of life imposes on their childrea. As Dr. McVail 
has forcibly pointed out, the children of the ins-and-outs are subjected to alternative 
régimes of vermin and soap, and the benefits of the “ children’s homes ” are periodically 
obliterated in the beer-house and the slums, making any curative treatment of them 
impossible.? 


208. But the evils of the almost unrestricted right to leave the workhouse do not end 
with the failure to cure individual paupers. The ratepayers’ money spent on their mainten- 
ance contributes to producing future paupers which subsequent ratepayers will be called 
upon to maintain. Unmarried mothers, often mere feeble-minded girls, are tended at 
the public expense, and then allowed to go out and breed a future race of paupers, and 
probably feeble-minded children. Persons suffering from contagious diseases are allowed 
to depart uncured, and to infect another circle of cases, some or all of whom may ultimately 
come to the ratepayers for maintenance at the public cost. ‘We feel very strongly that, 
both in the interest of the cure and of the prevention of certain forms of pauperism, 
some further powers are necessary. And in dealing subsequently with various classes 
of paupers, we shall make more definite suggestions for the giving of such powers of 
detention under proper safeguards.? | 


209. But detention is useless, nay, cruel, if the result is not improvement but actual 
deterioration, and it is impossible to make treatment ameliorative unless the attention of the 
responsible authorities is from time to time directed to individual cases with a view to 
seeing what form of curative treatment is best for them and how that treatment is pro- 
oressing. 


210. Such a periodical revision of institutional cases 1s, however, in the large majority 
of Unions non-existent. It is true that in the case of indoor medical relief, the Guardians’ 
responsibility for curative treatment is, to some extent, transferred to the Medical Officer, 
whose duty it is to reconsider from time to time the patient’s condition, with reference to 
cure. But the supreme responsibility for the proper care of the sick remains with the 
Guardians, and, as will be seen from Dr. McVail’s report, there is not always a satisfactory 
and periodical revision of cases with a view to seeing whether the best possible treatment 
is being applied.* Even with regard to children there is nothing in the existing regulations 
to prevent an orphan being sent away to some certified institution in a distant town, and 
growing there from a child into an adult, without the Guardians who sent it having any 
report from the institution, or taking any further interest in the child’s existence unless, © 
or until, it dies, goes out to service, or 1s guilty of some gross misbehaviour. 


211. But with regard to ordinary workhouses cases, the absence of revision is still 
more striking. An order for out-relief is invariably given for a particular period, at 
the end of which the case must, automatically, come up before the Guardians for revi- — 
sion if the relief is to be continued. But the necessity for assigning a period to an order © 
for indoor relief is not generally recognised, except in rare instances, and, consequently, an 
order for the workhouse may, at the pauper’s will, be an order for maintenance for life at the 
public cost. Wherever the expedient of a workhouse “ call-over ” has been undertaken — 
by a Revision Committee, numbers of such cases have been discovered,® and instances have 
been known where the call-over has resulted in the discovery that certain indoor paupers © 
only existed as such in the workhouse books, having, in the body, long since departed” 
from the institution. / eae i 

1Statistical Appendix, Part IV., Section 2. 2 Dr. MeVail’s Report, pp. 59-60. 3 Vide Part IX. 


4 Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 62. 5North, Vol. 1V., App. exlv. (3) ; Williams, 45464 (8) ; Davies, Vol. V., App. Ixx1 
(8); Dearden, 41202-6. 
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212. We feel very strongly that, in future it should be part of the regulations of every 
institution that each case in that institution is periodically reconsidered by a responsible 
Committee, with a view to seeing whether the existing treatment is producing the desired 
results or whether it is desirable that the treatment should be altered. It is only by 
treating paupers as individuals that there is any chance of restoring to them their sense 
of individual responsibility for self-maintenance. . 


213. We may turn now to consider the extent to which advantage is taken of institu- Course of indoor 
tional treatment. pauperism since 
| 7 1871-2. 

It is shown in the Statistical Appendix to our Report that, arranging the figures 
in the cycles into which they naturally fall, the number of indoor paupers has shown a 
progressive increase since the year 1871-2, while the number of outdoor paupers shows 
a parallel decrease. But whereas, until 1895-6, the decrease in outdoor pauperism more 
than compensated for the increase in indoor pauperism, since that date the increase in 
the number of indoor paupers has been enormously in excess of the reduction in outdoor 
pauperism. Had this increase been due to a change in the economic position of the 
population, we should have expected to find it reflected in outdoor pauperism as well as 
in indoor pauperism. But, instead of an increase in outdoor pauperism, the decrease has 
continued though at a diminishing rate. Moreover, it is since 1895 that the expenditure 
has increased most rapidly, and we thus arrive at the conclusion that the increase in indoor 
pauperism is due to a change in policy of the Local Authorities rather than to any slackening 
in the moral and material progress of the people.! 


214, When attention is turned to London the position is still more serious. The 
increase in indoor pauperism is far greater proportionately than in the rest of the country, 
and more than counterbalances the reduction in outdoor pauperism at an earlier date. 
Indeed, since the cycle of 1880-1 to 1887-8 the number of indoor paupers in London 
has increased by no less than 29 per cent., whilst outdoor pauperism has remained almost 
stationary.” 


215. The expenditure in London has also increased more rapidly than in the provinces. 
Between 1871-2 and 1891-2 there was little change in the amount of the extra-Metropolitan 
expenditure, but during the same period the London expenditure rose 40 per cent. 


216. Itis true that the influence of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund favours the in- 
door policy, but there is no reason why this influence should operate in a greater degree 
now than formerly, and the large increase in indoor pauperism in London must still, we 
think, be chiefly attributed to an alteration in the policy of the administrators of the 
Poor Laws. At any rate, it is clear that the people of London are using Poor Law institu- 
tions very much more freely, andin this connection it is important to consider whether 
they are being driven into them by a repressive policy or attracted to them by the 
advantages they offer. 


217. In the first place, we may note that less than one half of the whole number of Attractiveness 
London indoor paupers* (39,802 out of 80,509) were in the workhouse on January Ist, 1908. and deterrence 
The other half were in infirmaries, homes, schools, imbecile asylums, etc. Of those who are of workhouse to-- 
in the workhouse there is, as we have seen, a certain class—not as yet very large—to whom °ertain classes. 
it has most unfortunately become attractive, the class of able-bodied loafers. Of the re- 
mainder, the great majority are there, not through any repressive policy of the Guardians 
in regard to out-relief, but owing to their own loneliness and helplessness, 7.¢., it has been 
shown, on inquiry, that only a small percentage of the aged now in the workhouse could 
live outside on a pension or on out-relief.4 Tio these the workhouse is an asylum, and one 
which is certainly in London tending to become more attractive.° 


218. The next largest class to those in the workhouse are the inmates of the infirm- 
aries, 14,202, and of those it has never, so far as we know, been suggested that they 
could be better dealt with by out-relief, or that they are “driven ” there by any other 
sause than their own illness. It is mainly in connection with this class that the recent 
increase in expenditure on buildings has taken place ; and ina subsequent Chapter it will 
be shown that in London the Poor Law infirmaries are proving increasingly attractive, 
both to the poorest, and to persons who might be considered above the destitute class. 
is as atl lB edited the Ut hala dled lalate bec et tie lelns Saisie alc AD tut Nada sand ieee iain 

1 Vide Part Il., pars. 648; Statistical Appendix, Part I., pars. 26-7. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part L, 

r. 68. 3 Davy, Vol. L, App. v. (17). 4 Wethered, 5532-7: Vol. I. App. xi. (A), (87-8) ; Lockwood, 
14022 ; Cheeseman, 73880-4. 5 Lockwood, 13439-40; Visits: Met. 112,116,117, * Excluding Casuals. 
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219. If we take the rest of the country we find that a much larger proportion of the 
inmates of institutions were 1n the workhouse, 2.¢., 127,232 out of a total of 190,577 ; but 
this again can hardly be said to be due to a repressive policy, inasmuch as the proportion of 
the population who receive out-relief is much greater in the country at large than it is in 
London. 


220. We do not think, therefore, that there is evidence to show that the existing system, 
even under strict administration, has forced into Poor Law institutions any considerable 
proportion of persons who could more properly have been dealt with by outdoor relief. 


221. The question must here be raised as to how far relief afforded in an institution 
should be deterrent ; that is to say, how far it should be given under such conditions that 
the applicant would prefer, if it were in his power, to maintain himself outside without 
assistance from the Poor Law. ‘This form of deterrence must be considered from two 
separate standpoints, viz., the material discomfort and disability which institutional relief 
imposes, and the moral or social discredit which it inflicts upon its recipients. 


222. The first is capable of more or less accurate measurement. The loafer, the in-and- 
out, and the work-shy are influenced as to whether or not they accept the offer of the 
workhouse by the amount of physical comfort, restraint, or convenience associated with 
the particular institution offered them. The more comfortable the house, the less is it a 
deterrent to this class. To the respectable poor the moral consideration is paramount ; 
many of them will for long periods subject themselves to material conditions far less eligible 
than those of a workhouse rather than accept comfort if it involves association with a number 
of persons of a degraded status. Thus, the modern mixed workhouse with its higher 
level of comfort works most unevenly as a deterrent. It attracts the very class it ought 
to repel, and it may act as a deterrent in the case of the aged and infirm to whom it might 
legitimately be a refuge. So long as an institution remains the receptacle for all classes 
needing relief, and good, bad, and indifferent characters are herded together, so long will 
the bad be indulged and the respectable suffer. At the same time we think it'will be a great 
misfortune if the aged should be brought to prefer life in the workhouse (under whatever 
name it may in future be known) to an independent life amongst their own friends and 
relations, and we should deprecate any policy which aimed at or tended to this result. 


223. On the other hand, we think that when once they have become inmates of such 
an institution their life should be made comfortable, and as far as possible cheerful. 


224. There are, therefore, five preliminary essentials to making indoor relief in future 
rightly effective, both as a curative and a deterrent agency, viz. :— 


(1) The reorganisation and entire revision of the system of general workhouses 
(2) Classification by institutions. 
(3) Periodic revision of all indoor cases. 


(4) Properly safeguarded powers to remove to and detain in institutions 
certain classes of cases. 


(5) The provision of regenerative influences both personal and industrial. 


SuMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 5. 


(1) For the treatment of cases of chronic infirmity, the same elaborate hospital accommo- 
dation should not be required as for the treatment of acute cases. (203.) 


(2) The Local Government Board should exercise tts authority more strictly in checking — 
excessive expenditure :— 


(a) Through the Architects’ Department. 


(b) By closer consideration of proposals made for building new institutions. 
(204-5.) 


(3) Further powers of detention are necessary as regards certain cases, especially “ ins- 
and-outs.” (207-8.) 


(4) In every institution, each case should be periodically reconsidered by a responsible 
Committee, with a view to seeing whether the existing treatment is producing the desired results, 
or whether it 1s desirable that the treatment should be altered. (212.) 


(5) The life of aged inmates should be made comfortable, and as far as possible, cheerful. 


(222-3.) 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF. 





225. It had been the original intention of those who framed the Poor Law Amend- Orders regulat- 
ment Act of 1834. that all out-relief to the able-bodied should cease on July Ist, ing outdoor 
1835, but it was ultimately left to the discretion of the Commissioners to introduce Se oe 

abdle-pdodled. 


the prohibition gradually. In their Second Annual Report they write :— 


“No doubt can be entertained that it was the deliberate intention of Parliament 
that all outdoor relief to the able-bodied should cease at the earliest period that it could safely. 
and with propriety, be put an end to; and the question which we have successively to 
' decide as to each Union is, ‘Whether this time may be fairly deemed to have arrived 2?” 1 


226. Until parishes had been formed into Unions, and adequate workhouse accommo- 
dation provided as an alternative, it was felt to be impossible to prohibit the outdoor 
relief upon which so many had come to rely. For this reason the introduction of 
the new policy was not sudden, but gradual, and proceeded first by means of prepa- 
ratory Rules,* and subsequently by Orders issued to particular Unions, which were 
afterwards generalised into the two Orders under one or the other of which outdoor 
relief is now administered. As has been said, the pauperism which presented itself to 
the Royal Commission of 1832 as most immediately pressing was that of the agricultural 
Jabourer, and the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order which was issued in 1844 was the 
culmination of the new policy as applied to the rural or less populous Unions. The 
main provision of this Order (of which the full text will be found in the Appendix to the 
First Volume of Minutes of Evidence), is that which prohibits relief to the able-bodied, 
male‘or female, and their families, except in the workhouse. There are important ex- 


=) 


ceptions made in the case of 


“sudden and urgent necessity ; sickness, accident, or infirmity; burials; widows in the first 
six months of widowhood ; widows with legitimate children as dependents, and with no illegitimate 
children since widowhood ; imprisonment ; family of soldiers, sailors or marines; and resident 
family of non-resident head.” 8 


TheOrder also prohibits non-resident relief with somewhat similar exceptions, and the 
payment of the paupers’ rent by the Guardians or their officers or by the Overseers. The 
Order allows the Guardians to depart from its provisions in particular cases if the 


Central Authority approve.* 


227. For the more populous Unions a different form of Order was issued. 


“In their Second Report the Poor Law Commissioners gave a form of Order specially intended 
for the requirements of a town Union. The chief point in this form of Order was the simplification 
of the requirements in the case of the able-bodied as compared with the preparatory rules applicable 
to rural Unions. The rule with regard to the able-bodied in a town Union provided that ‘the 
Guardians may, until accommodation can be obtained for the reception of such persons in the work- 
house, give outdoor relief, one-half of which at least shall be in kind: but such relief shall only be 
given in return for labour at task-work.’ ” 5 





ee eae er 
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928. It was not until 1852, under the Poor Law Board, that the rules for town Unions 
were codified into the general Outdoor Relief Regulation Order,1 which is, as its name 
suggests, less stringent than the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order.” The main difference 
is that, under the Regulation Order, outdoor relief is not prohibited to able-bodied 
females, and is allowed to able-bodied males if set to work and kept employed by the 
Guardians while in receipt of it, provided that one-half at least of the relief is given in 
articles of food or fuel or in other articles of absolute necessity. It is noteworthy that, 
although relief is expressly prohibited to able-bodied males who are working for re- 
muneration from any other source, no such restriction is applied to females; and this 
distinction has led to a great difference in practice. The prohibition aimed, of course, 
at putting an end to the system-of paying a considerable portion of the labourer’s 
maintenance from the rates, thus enabling the employer to pay wages below sub- 
sistence level. Another provision which has had serious practical results is contained 
in Article 10 of the Regulation Order, which permits the Guardians to depart from the 
Regulations, by making exceptions in special cases,-provided they report to the Central 
Authority within twenty-one days the grounds of their action. Relief thus given before 
the Central Authority returns an answer to the report is legal, and its continuance is 
also legal if the Central Authority gives its approval, but not otherwise.® 


229, These two Orders still in the main apply to rural and urban districts 
respectively, the Prohibitory’ Order being applicable to the larger part of Mnglaid 
and Wales, and the Regulation Order to London and other populous centres,* 
mostly in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire; though the distinction 
between urban and rural is less.clear than formerly, owimg to the increase 
and shifting of population. But a method of modifying the’ Prohibitory Order has 
been introduced by means of Outdoor Labour Test Orders, under which the Local 
Government Board approves of departure from that Order on conditions similar to 
those of the Regulation Order, 7.e., permitting out-relief to the able-bodied, provided 
they are kept at work.® Thus a Union which is nominally under the Prohibitory 
Order may yet, under an Outdoor Labour Test’ Order, administer its relief 


quite as freely as if it were under the Regulation Order; indeed, one witness states 
that — 


“So far as statistics show, the actual administration is rather stricter under the Regula- 
tion Order than it is under the Prohibitory Order; that is to say, a greater proportion of the 
relief is institutional in London (for which there are special reasons, owmg to the operation 
of the Metropolitan Poor Fund), and in Lancashire (where there is no Metropolitan Poor 
Fund) than is the case in the bulk of the Unions which are under the Prohibitory Order.’ 6 


230. Having regard to the fact that the distribution of the population has so much 
altered during the last seventy years, and more especially to the fact that able- bodied 
pauperism is now almost entirely confined to the large towns, we think that there should 
be only one Order applicable throughout the whole country. 


231. The history of able-bodied pauperism under the new policy instituted by the 
Poor Law Commissioners will be told in detail in the chapter relating to that class, but 
we must emphasise here the point that the whole campaign of the reform was 
fought and won upon two main issues—that of making dependence less desirable 
than independence, and that of abolishing subsidised employment. One of the first 
acts of the Central Authority was to issue a Circular in which it was stated that the Poor 
Law Amendment Act had been passed, not for the purpose of abolishing necessary ae 
to the indigent, but for preventing certain illegal and injurious practices which had by 
degrees grown up in the administration of such relief.? And the subsequent action of 
the Central Authority shows that, even in connection with the able-bodied, it is only 
as entailing specific evils that outdoor relief is condemned. When it could be used to 
restore the recipient to independence every facility was given for raising the necessary 
money. One of the original recommendations was to authorise the payment out of the 
rates of the expenses of migration of any person willing to migrate ; and in the first year 
of their work the Commissioners were actively engaged in promoting the migration of 
agricultural labourers from the south to the manufacturing districts of the north, the 
expenses of this migration being defrayed out of the rates and considered as relief.® 
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1 Adrian, 195. 2 Adrian, 201,, 8 Adrian, Vol. I, App. is (D) (10). 4 Adrian, 202. 5 | Adrian, 204. 


6 Davy, 2392. 7 Memo. by Prof. Smart, “ The Poor Law Board, 1847-71,” p. 4, 8 First Annual Report, 
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232. Outdoor relief to other classes than the able-bodied the Royal Commission of Outdoor relief - 


1832 considered.as. a less pressing danger. Thus, they say :— of non-able- 
; bodied. 
“The outdoor relief to the impotent (using that word as comprehending all except the 
able-bodied and their families) is subject to less abuse... no use can be made of the labour 


of the aged and sick, and there is little room for jobbing if their pensions are paid in money. 
Accordingly we find, that even in places distinguished in general by the most wanton parochial 
profusion, the allowances to the aged and infirm are moderate.” 1 


233. Nevertheless they indicate one danger, of a moral rather than an economic 
nature, which attends even the relief to the impotent. Though not fully convinced of the 
wisdom of legally enforcing the maintenance of the impotent by parents and children, 
they add :— | 


“But if the deficiencies of parental and filial affection are to be supplied by the parish, 
and the natural motives to the exercise of those virtues are thus to be withdrawn, it may be 
proper to endeavour to replace them, however imperfectly, by artificial stimulants, and to make 
fines, distress warrants, or imprisonment act as substitutes for gratitude and love.” 2 


’ 234. It was probably because they considered the question of voluntary charity to 
be outside their sphere,® that the Royal Commission of 1832 do not mention in their 
Report an interesting scheme submitted by two of the Assistant Commissioners. Their 
suggestion, supported by much evidence, was that the able-bodied should continue to 
be'relieved by the Poor Law, but from a national fund, and under the strictest con- 
ditions. The impotent poor, on the other hand, were to continue to be relieved locally, 
and from funds obtained in the first instance by organising all the charitable resources 
of the district. A twofold object was to be attained, the more’ kindly and thorough 
treatment of those in need, and the prevention of the mischief done by miscellaneous 
almsgiving :— | 


~ The experience we have had as Commissioners for inquiring into charities,” they say .. . 
“had convinced us, before we undertook to collect evidence for your Commission, that some constant 
superintendence is necessary to regulate and harmonise the proceedings of the trustees to whom 
the various benevolent founders have committed the management of charitable funds. But since 
our attention has been turned, in consequence of our connection with your Board, to the concerns of 
the poor in general, we have satisfied ourselves that all charities for the relief of the poor, as such, 
ought to be placed under the same superintendence as the general fund raised for that purpose.” 5 
... It seems, then, clearly expedient that there should be in every district a public body, whose 
business it is to ascertain the real wants of the deserving poor, to receive and distribute the funds 

| destined by the benevolent for their relief, and to give notice when those funds are insufficient for 
the purpose,” 6 


These local boards were to be elected by the ratepayers, and were to be in connection 
with a central board in London, which would authorise them to assess their constituents 
after due notice, when voluntary funds fall short.7 


235. As early as 1840 it began to be felt that out-relief gave rise to serious difficulties p;mouities 
even beyond the circle of the able-bodied. In the Annual Report of the Poor Law arising from 
Commissioners for that year it is stated that investigations into the number of aged outdoor relief. 
and infirm outdoor paupers relieved in the quarter ending Lady Day 1839. showed that, 
out of 236,000, no less than 87,000, or more than one-third, were partially able to 


work’ :-— 


“ This large number of paupers,” said the Commissioners, “ may be considered as receiving relief 
in aid of wages, and as injuring the independent labourers, by depressing the rate of wages.” 


And they added :— 


. ““ We entertain no doubt that, if Boards of Guardians would resolutely require, as the condition 
of giving relief to these persons, that they should either come into the workhouse, or. should be 
employed on account of the parish or Union, or should ‘even, as in the case of persons receiving 
sick allowances from friendly societies, abstain from all employment, a large proportion of this 


SS 
‘1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. '2728], 1905, pp. 42-3. 2-Tbid., p. 43. 3 [bid., p. 361. 


t Report of Poor Law Commission 1832, App, A Part L, H. C. 44, 1834, pp: 151 7 seq. 5 Ibid., p. 161. 
3 Ibid. p. 162... 7 Ldbid., p. 163. 8 Sixth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 245, 1840, pp. 16-7.. 
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87,000 would be found capable of supporting themselves, and would, by refusing relief ongthese 
conditions, relieve the country from a large expense with which it is now fraudulently burdened ; 
and that (which is of far more importance) the independent poor, especially the able-bodied and their 
children, would be protected from the unfair competition to which they are now exposed from 
those who, deriving part of their support from the poor-rates, can afford to sell their labour 
for an inadequate remuneration.”! 


236. Another class which gave rise to difficulties was one which has always been 
regarded as privileged with respect to out-reliei—viz.: widows. The Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1832 devotes a very brief section to this subject :— 


“Tn all the cases which have been mentioned, relief is professed to be afforded on the 
ground of want of employment, or of insufficient wages; but a class of persons have, in many 
places, established a right to public support, independently of either of these claims. These are 
widows, who, in many places receive what are called pensions, of from Js. to 33. a week on their 
own account, without any reference totheir age or strength, or powers of obtaining an independent 
subsistence, but simply as widows. In such places, they receive an additional allowance if they 
have children. The allowance for each child is generally about 1s. 6d. a week in rural districts, 
unless the child be illegitimate, in which case it is more frequently 2s. or more.’ 


237. By 1840, matters had so far improved that the relief to widows was granted 
ostensibly at least on the ground of insufficient wages. During the quarter ended 
Lady Day, 1839, 28,880 widows were receiving out-relief for this reason, and in their 
Report the Commissioners remark that much of this relief is probably unnecessary.® 
In Westhampnett Union (Sussex), the Guardians had taken the view that relief to the 
able-bodied of either sex should be given in the workhouse, with the result that in their 
thirty-seven parishes, only three widows and twelve children were obliged to accept this 
form of relief. They state in strong terms their belief that relief to able-bodied women 
does tend to reduce wages.* Nevertheless in the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
which was issued in 1844, widows with one or more children are expressly exempted from 
the prohibition, while, as we have seen, the Regulation Order of 1852 confines 
its prohibition of relief in aid of wages to men. 


238. The next period in which we find the question of the policy of out-relief being 
seriously raised is nearly a generation later. It is noteworthy that public interest in 
Poor Law administration tends to move in cycles, determined in part by varying pros- 
perity, and in part by the coming in of a new generation, which lacks the experience 
of its predecessors, and has ideas of its own. Difficulties recur, old abuses and old 
evils which were thought to have been buried reassert themselves, the scale of needs 
and of resources is greater, but the problems are fundamentally the same. It was in 
the late sixties that it became apparent that a careless administration of out-relief was 
once more threatening to become a social danger. For some years there had been a 
great and continuous increase in expenditure, which could not be entirely attributed 
to the rising standard of medical relief. In their Report for 1868-9, the Poor Law Board 
point out that the increase has taken place in every County in England and Wales; the 
relaxation of administration enforced by the disaster of the cotton famine had left a 
permanent increase in Lancashire of over £260,000, and the significant comment is made 
that: “‘ Relief in aid of wages is given to a greater extent in Lancashire than in any other 
County.”5 The only attempt made by the Board to arrest the evil was by means of a 
Circular Letter on outdoor relief advocating the greater use of pay stations, in which 
they incidentally hope that this will not make the relieving officer neglectful of his duty 
of visiting the house of applicants for relief,® and they conclude by desiring :— == 


“to impress upon Guardians generally, the importance of a strict compliance with the provisions 
of the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, in all unions and parishes to which it has been issued.” 7 


~~ 939. In 1869, Mr. Goschen, then President of the Poor Law Board, issued an important 
Minute on “Relief to the Poor in the Metropolis,” which begins by pointing out 
that :— 

“The published statements of Metropolitan pauperism have for some weeks past shown a con- 


siderable increase in the number of the outdoor poor, not only as compared with previous weeks, 
but as compared with the high totals of 1867 and 1868.8 


‘a 
‘. 





' ‘ i a 


1 Sixth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners [C. 245] 1840, p. AT. 2 Report of Poor Law Commission, 
1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 42. 8 Sixth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners [Cd, 245], 1840, pp. 17-8 ; Vide 
also Mackay, pp. 301-2. 4 Ibid., p. 18. 5 Twenty-first Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 4197, 1869, p. 14. 
6 Ibid., p. 77. TIbid., p. 78. 8 Twenty-second Annual Report, Poor Law Board, [C. 123], 1870, App., p. 9. 
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He urges once more the lesson learned at such a cost at the beginning of the 
century :— 


“ One of the most recognised principles in our Poor Law is, that relief should be given only to the 
actually destitute, and not in aid of wages. In the case of widows with families, where it is often 
manifestly impossible that the earnings of the woman can support the family, the rule is frequently 
departed from, but, as a general principle, it lies at the root, of the present system of relief. In 
innumerable cases its application appears to be harsh for the moment, and it might also be held to be 
an aggravation of an existing difficulty to insist that, so long as a person is in employment, and 
wages are earned, though such wages may be insufficient, the Poor Law authorities ought to hold 
aloof and refuse to supplement the receipts of the family, actually offering in preference to take 
upon themselves the entire cost of their maintenance. Still it is certain that no system could be 
more dangerous, both to the working classes and to the ratepayers, than to supplement insufficiency 
of wages by the expenditure of public money.” 


240. But perhaps the main interest of the Minute lies in the fact that itis an urgent 
plea for co-operation between charity and the Poor Law, pointing out in great detail 
the necessary limitations imposed upon the Poor Law by a wise administration and the 
great good to be effected in preventive and curative work by properly regulated charity.? 


241. The answers made tothe Minute by some Boards of Guardians illustrate both the 
nature of the evils at which it was aimed, and the obstacles which the Local Authori- 
ties have so often opposed to reform, and especially to co-operation with other agencies. 


242. The Holborn Board, for instance, argue the question at length, and state that :— 


“ According to the Return last week,. . . . 6,374 persons were relieved, out of the work- 
houses at a cost of £384 15s. 104d., or nearly 1s. 24d. per head,—a sum obviously insufficient of itself 
to maintain “destitute’’ persons in a state of health, the more so as many of them are unfit to 


io work, and others labouring under acute diseases. . . . The Guardians are therefore of opinion that 
it would be impossible in most cases to provide “ adequate relief’? to the extent and with the object 
proposed in the minute of the Poor Law Board.”’3. . . ‘‘ The Guardians, however, do not wish to 


‘ disguise the truth. They are convinced that it is by means of the relief afforded to the outdoor infirm 

and more or less disabled poor, that the competition in the lower forms of labour is increased 
to such an extent as to reduce the wages paid for it. The price of various forms of needlework 
could not be maintained at the present starvation standard, but that so much is done by persons 
in receipt of parochial relief.’4 


They then point out that persons working in seasonal trades are relieved in slack 
times in aid of the wages earned in the busier periods of the year.* 


243. Some few Boards, notably the “strictly administered ’? Unions in London, 
responded cordially, and an effort was made to organise local charities for the purpose, 
which developed into the Charity Organisation Society. But the City of London Board 
was probably more representative of the general attitude of the Guardians, in its reply 
that :— 


“‘ The Guardians have no need to refer applicants to charity for assistance, for they have not felt. 
themselves bound by the restrictions laid down by the law.’’9 


244. Nor were the charities more eager to be drawn into co-operation, and the scheme: 
contemplated by Mr. Goschen has never been to any great extent carried out. Except. 
in so far as the Charity Organisation Society has attempted to mediate, the work of the- 
‘Guardians and that of the voluntary charities has always been conducted on separate: 
lines, and often without due regard to the needs of the poor. Among the members of. 
most Boards there is an ignorance of voluntary charity which leads to an almost universal. 
assumption of ‘“ unknown resources,” and is thus responsible for a great deal of very 


inadequate relief. 


245. The general attitude of the administrators of relief finds its reflection in the The crusade 
statistics of pauperism. The number of outdoor paupers per thousand of population which against outdoor : 
stood at 35°3 in 1859-60, rose to 42°8 in 1862-3, fell again to 35°3 in 1865-7, relief in the i 
and rose to 37:7 in 1869-70. Since that date there has been an almost continuous seventies. 
fall till the year 1900-1, when the lowest point of 15°3 was touched and the rate 
remained at that figure during the three succeeding years. This diminution must 





1 Twerty-second Annual Report, Poor Law Board, [C. 123] 1870, App., pp. 9-10. 2Ibid., pp. 10 et seg. 
8 Ibid., p. 18. 4 Ibid. p. 21. 5 Ibid. pp. 25-26. 6 Thirtieth Annual Report, Local Government Board 


[Cd. 746], 1901, App. No. 75, 
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be attributed largely to the fact that, from 1869 onwards, a persistent effort was made; 
first by the Poor Law Board, and subsequently by the Local Government Board, and 
their Inspectors, to expose the evils consequent on a careless administration of out-relief, 
and to induce the Guardians to adopt a stricter policy. 


246. With the Annual Report of the Poor Law Board for 1870-1 were published a 
series of Reports by the General Inspectors on the administration of out-relief in their 
districts. These are of great interest as indicating some of the ways in which carelessness 
had crept into local administration—carelessness which as we shall show is exactly repeated 
in the administration of to-day. For instance, Mr. Wodehouse, in writing of London, 
says :—_ 


“T do not recollect that I met with a single case in the course of the inquiry in which total 
destitution was relieved out of the workhouse, and if such cases occur at all it is certain that 
they are extremely rare. In every case, therefore, the Guardians must be considered as supple- 
menting an income derived by the applicant from sources other than the rates, and what struck 
me as most unsatisfactory was that in the large majority of cases they have no sufficient data. for 
forming an opinion as to the amount of such income, or the sources from which it is derived. The 
headings of the various columns in the Relief Application and Report Book have indeed been so 
framed that if they could be accurately filled up the beok would show at a glance the total means 
of subsistence of every applicant for parish relief. So difficult, however, is it to obtain information 

on this point that I believe the clerk to one of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians was within 
| the mark when he told me that that which the applicants represented as their entire income did 
not on the average amount to more than 50 per cent. of their actual means of.subsistence. The 
Guardians in granting relief practically act upon the assumption that this isso. . . . This system 
is, | fear, attended with many evil consequences. . . . On the poor it cannot fail to have a very 
demoralising effect. They are constantly endeavouring to steer a middle course, fearing that if 
on the one hand they name too low a sum ¢s their weekly income they will be told that the 


Guardians could not give them in the shape of out-relief an amount sufficient to maintain’ 


them, and that they must come into the workhouse, and that on the other, if they rate their 
means of subsistence too high, they will either be refused relief altogether, or that the relief given 
them will be below the usual scale.” 1 


247. The results of these inquiries are summed up in a Circular Letter issued by the 
Local Government Board to the Inspectors in 1871,” in which stress is laid upon the great 


diversity of administration in different Unions, with the consequent diversity in the 
-number of paupers and their cost.to the ratepayers :— 


“Variations in adjoining Unions, where the surrounding circumstances are similar and. where 
the variations can be attributable, in the main, to no other cause than the different system of 
administration adopted by the Guardians.” . 


It is pointed out that :— 


“A certainty of obtaining outdoor relief in his own home, whenever he may ask for it, 
extinguishes in the mind of the labourer all motive for husbanding his resources, and induces him 
to rely exclusively upon the rates instead of upon his own savings for such relief as he may 
require. It removes every incentive to self reliance and prudent forethought on his part, and 
induces him, moreover, to apply for relief on occasions when the circumstances are not such as to 
render him absolutely in need of it.’’4 


248. The considerations which the Board thought most important to be borne in 


mind by the Guardians in the administration of outdoor relief are :— 


“The application of an efficient workhouse test to all able-bodied applicants for relief, 
whether male or female, and the most strict and careful enquiries into the destitution and circum- 
stances of all paupers to whom outdoor relief is granted at their own homes.’” 


Great stress is laid upon the proper enforcement of the duties of the relieving 
‘officers, and it is suggested that inspectors of out-relief might be appointed, and that 
great care should be taken to ensure that the relief districts are not too large.® 


249. This determined attitude of the Central Authority was accompanied by a very 
remarkable decrease in outdoor pauperism throughout the country. Between January 
Ist, 1871, and January 1st, 1877, the number of outdoor paupers fell from 881,000 
to 531,000, without. any corresponding increase in the number of indoor paupers.” 

1 Twenty-third Annual Report, Poor Law Board [C. 396] 1871, App.;'pp. 37-8. 2 First Annual 


Report, Local Government/Board [C. 516], 1872, pp. 63, ef seg. 3 Lbid., pp. 65-6. » 4 [bid., p. 66. 
5 Bid., p. 67. 6 Ibid., pp. 67-8. 7 Thirtieth Annual Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 746], 1901, 


p. 357; Davy, 3297. 
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It is true that the greater part of this period was a time of great economic prosperity, 
which no doubt facilitated reform; but economic prosperity by itself has. little or 
no tendency to reduce pauperism where administration Temains, careless. It will 
save those who are honest from the necessity of applying for) relief, but it will not 
affect the cases in which the Guardians are being misled, and) it is in these. cases that 
the reduction mainly occurs under careful administration, 


250. The statement is, of course, often made that, to reduce pauperism by careful 
administration, merely means to withhold the necessary means of subsistence from the 
poor, and to save the rates at the expense of their suffering. The fact that the number 
of indoor paupers did not increase during this period is strong presumptive evidence 
against this view; but’ a complete answer can only be given by \a careful study of the 
facts in particular Unions. We have included amongst our evidence the particulars of 
two historical Unions which reformed their administration at this time, and we feel sure 
that a careful study of these will carry conviction that no one benefited more by the 
change than the working classes themselves.1 


251. These reforms were initiated gradually, so that those affected had time to adapt 
themselves to the change and make their own provision. That they did so, is proved 
by the increase of Friendly Societies and medical clubs. Further, by watching over the 
applicants to whom relief had been refused, and where necessary assisting them from 
private charity, care was taken to ensure that the system did not merely result in thrusting 
poverty underground. It is remarkable, however, how seldom the intervention of charity 
was necessary aiter the change had been established. 


252. It was thus, then, that the generation of 1870 attacked its problem, as did that 
of 1834, by a determined effort to introduce wisdom and self-restraint in the administration 
of outdoor relief, and by a strenuous if not very successful attempt to bring about co- 
operation between the Poor Law and the charities. To this was added, as we shall see 
later on, work in dealing with the sick and with the children, which struck at the very 
roots of pauperism. 


253. The present period of revived interest in the Poor Law reproduces many of the-Extent of ~ 
characteristics of its predecessors. Relief to the able-bodied and subsidised employ- present day - 
ment; have re-appeared, and flourish as vigorously as ever, though for the most part they outdoor 
are carried on by agencies outside the Poor Law. By far the greater number of paupers Pauperism. 
receive out-relief, and notwithstanding the considerable reduction in the number of outdoor 
paupers since 1871 we still have approximately half-a-million on any given day, or two 
outdoor paupers to one indoor. In rural or mainly rural Unions, for every one indoor 
pauper there were on March 31st, 1906, 4°46 outdoor, while in urban or mainly urban 
Unions, excluding London, for every one indoor there were 2°45 outdoor. In London 
however, the number of indoor paupers exceeded the number of outdoor paupers by nearly 
60 per cent., and the proportion of outdoor paupers was only *63 to one indoor 
pauper. But the out-relief problem of to-day is for the most part a problem of the aged, 
and of women and children. Is this out-relief, the non-institutional work of the Poor: 

Law, on a satisfactory basis ? | 


254. In forming our judgment upon this important question we rely partly upon Insufficient: 
the evidence laid before us by witnesses, partly upon Reports made to us by our Investi- inquiry into 
gators, but largely also upon our own experience, gathered by attending a large “ircumstances- 
number of Board meetings and Relief Committees, and by visiting the recipients hog eenpe os 
of the relief in their own homes. In the course of our inquiries we have found that in sail PPA 
many places the same defects have crept into. the administration as were reported in 
1870, and we have again and again noticed upon what diverse and often conflicting 
principles out-relief is administered by different Boards of Guardians. In some Unions 
out-relief is not given unless there is a sufficient income to pay rent, under the mistaken 
idea that it is illegal to give relief sufficiently adequate to pay for shelter, thus encouraging 
applicants to overstate their incomes in order to qualify for relief. In other Unions 4 
like amount would debar an applicant from getting outdoor relief, thus encouraging 
applicants to understate their income. In some Unions, in the case of a widow with 
children, no relief is given for the widow and one child, even though it may be impossible 





1 Willink, Vol. VIL, App. ccxi: ; Bury, 48031 (1-20). 
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for her to earn anything, owing either to her own condition, or to the number of children 
of tender years who need her constant attention. Whilst some Unions take into account 
the whole income of the household in computing the amount of relief, other Unions ignore 
entirely the income of those who are not legally liable to repay; and even, although 
there may be a sufficient income for all the members of the household, brought in by 
those who are legally liable, relief is not refused in case of aged people. Again, relief 
is given in some places on the same low and rigid scale both in case of assumed resources and 
in cases where there is no possible reason to believe there can be any other income. Some 
Boards endeavour to act upon the principle of sufficient inquiry and adequate relief ; 
but the large majority still give wholly inadequate allowances, and rely upon the in- 
sufficiency of their inquiries for “ unrevealed resources.”’ If these resources happen to 
exist, all is well; if they do not, then the recipients inevitably suffer. Committees. of 
our number have been present at many Relief Committees where hardly any inquiry 
had been made as to the means of the applicants, and where the Guardians habitually 
relied upon “ unrevealed resources ”’ in fixing the amount of relief. 


255. The following extracts may be quoted from the reports of these visits :— 


_ (1) “The practice of the Boards (six Unions) with respect to out-relief varies considerably. 
Most of them seem to work from a fixed standard, which varies from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per head for 
adults, and about 1s. 6d. for children. Cases are seldom discussed with reference to their needs: 
‘She will be content with that,’ or ‘That is what the other old women are getting,’ or ‘She 
is over eighty, give her another sixpence,’ were the sort of considerations -brought forward. 
Here and there the relieving officer had ascertained the income, but that was exceptional. 
Generally speaking, the relief given seemed on-the face of it quite inadequate ; but the assumption 
that there were undisclosed resources was probably justified in many cases.’’1 


(2) ‘‘ Relief was apparently granted on the assumption that it was supplemented from other 
unascertained sources. Unless this assumption was correct, the scale of relief seemed inadequate.” 2 


(3) “In cases of out-relief, undisclosed resources were nearly always assumed. The relieving 
officer would not even inquire to what extent applicants were being helped by charity, but he would 
content himself with the knowledge that Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so was looking after the case.” 8 

(4) “I visited out-relief cases with the relieving officer. The relief given is on a fixed scale, 
without regard to circumstances, 7.e., 2. 6d. for old people, 1s. 6d. for children. Resources are not 


known, but it is surmised that private charity and relations do what is necessary. . . . . 
afterwards examined some of the old people closely as to their resources, and am confident 


that some, at least, were much pinched.” 4 

(5) “* A widow, living alone, received 3s. 6d. a week, out of which 1s. was given to a girl for 
attending to her room, as she was helpless. She said that coals and rent cost her Is. 4d., 
leaving her 1s. 2d. a week on which to live. She was trying to eat a dinner which she said 
was not cooked, and she could not finish it.”5 . 

(6) “ Looking through the books, under the heading ‘ Other resources,’ I found the entry to 
be invariably ‘ unknown !’”’ 6 

(7) “ Enquiries as to resources are, I should say, practically not made at all. The first two 
cases I saw were an old groom and an old gardener, who had worked for good families, — 
and were very comfortably housed. I asked whether their employers allowed them anything, 
and the relieving officer replied that he had never asked, as he made a point of not asking about 
private charity. Sons he may happen to see, but trusts to his general knowledge to judge whether 
they do or should contribute. I do not think there was a single case amongst those I visited, or 
amongst those we heard called over at the board meeting, in which he really knew what the child 
dren were doing for their parents; with one exception, the relief given was on the face of it 
glaringly inadequate, but the homes were comiortable, and there were no signs of extreme 


poverty.’”’7 


256. We have also received much evidence to the same effect, of which the following 
extracts may serve as examples :— 


The West Derby Union is, next to West Ham, the most populous Union in England, ~ 
having within its limits a population in 1901 of 529,000. We were struck by the in- © 
adequacy of the out-relief given in this vast district; and our opinion was endorsed by the 
following evidence of Mr. Cleaver, Clerk to the Union and an officer of great experience 
and ability. ; | 
“You would say, I suppose, speaking generally, that the scale of relief in West Derby 


is somewhat low ?—Yes. I cannot speak too strongly on that matter. I think if out-relief is to be 
given it should be adequate. If out-relief is not to be given, then let them be dealt with by being | 





1 Visits: Miscell., 108. 2 Visits: Urban 1. 3 Visits: Rural 57. 4 Visits; Rural 69. 
5 Visits : Rural 53. 6 Visits. 7 Visits: Rural 75. 
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sent into the house. I find that the average outdoor relief given in the West Derby Union—I am 
ashamed to own it—is 3s. per week. That, the guardians are of opinion, is granting adequate relief; 
but reallyitis only making up the deficiency that has been created by charitable people and others, 
and it is not dealing with a case as it should be dealt with, 


“What do you put the rent of these cases at ?—As a rule I should say that the relief 
of 2s. 6d. practically covers the rent, and I do not know what they are to live on after that. 


“When this small sum is given rather as a sort of conscience salve, is not the result, 
from the judicial point of view, unsatisfactory, because. the cases are not thoroughly gone into ? 
—The difficulty is that the class of men granting relief: do not see through the same spectacles 
es myself in this matter. They consider that as long as they can salve their consciences by 
giving out-relief of some sort they have dealt with the case ; but whether that is satisfactory 
or not I think it is for others to decide. I consider there are numberless cases in the West 
Derby Union who ought to be receiving. considerably more than they are receiving; but 
it is very difficult to get guardians to understand that it is better to have 500 on outdoor relief 
‘at 7s: 6d: than 1,500 at 2s. 6d. 


“Do the relieving officers hold your view ?—I think they hold my opinion. If I 
may allude to it, I find there is one case in the West Derby Union receiving 15s. a week and 
one receiving 10s. a week, but the average is 3s. per case,”’1 


257. Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, one of the General Inspectors of the Local Government 
Boazd, states :-— 


“TI constantly ask the question of the relieving officers: ‘ What income has this man got 2?’ 
When he has had the 2s. 6d., the answer frequently is: ‘Nothing, that I know of,’ and yet 
“they give the 2s..6d. ... the whole of the facts in the case ought to be thoroughly 
ascertained. Then, if relief be given, it should be adequate: if it is not needed it should be 
refused. As a matter of fact, these half-crowns, eighteen-pences and shillings are given 
because the facts are not ascertained.’ ’’2 


258. Mr. Preston-Thomas is of opinion that :— 


“One of the results of the extraordinarily large number of individual cases of outdoor paupers 
is that few of them are relieved adequately. Indeed, in some Unions, so little pains are taken to keep 
down numbers that it would be an intolerable burden on the rates to give each individual enough to 
keep him. It is thus left to chance to provide the difference between perhaps 2s. a week and the sum 

~ necessary for a bare subsistence.”8 


259. The existence of this deplorable, though happily not universal practice of 
giving inadequate out-relief, is referred to again and again in the Reports of the 
Diocesan Inquiries as to poverty. A considerable number of incumbents report that 
outdoor relief in their parishes is so meagre as to cause positive suffering ;* and cases 
are cited where the Guardians’ allowance is alleged to leave only 6d. a week for the 
recipient to live on after the rent is paid.® A still larger number of clergy say that 
it is necessary to supplement the Guardians’ allowances by charity, and it is pointed 
out that in this way much charity is expended in supplementing relief which 
otherwise might be more usefully employed to help the “second poor.” The inquiry 
also indicates how inadequate relief in some cases becomes a motive and excuse 
for begging, and thus tends to deteriorate morally the very cases it is supposed to 
help.® 


260. We shall speak more fully in dealing with particular classes of the results of this 
widespread system of trying to compensate for inadequacy of knowledge by inadequacy 
of relief. Two points, however, seem quite obvious ; first, that when the applicants are 
honest in their statements they must often suffer great privation ; and, second, 
that when they are dishonest relief must often be given quite unnecessarily. The 
cases which touch the happy mean, where the resources which the Guardians assume 
are just those which the applicants conceal, must be comparatively very few. 





~~ 1Cleaver, 35908-11. 2 Fleming, 8869-70. - 8 Preston-Thomas, Vol. I, App. viii. (a) (31) : see also 
Lockwood, 12729-34. 4Summary. of Diocesan Reports as to the Methods of Administering Charitable 
Assistance and the Extent and Intensity of Poverty in various parts of the Country, pp. 27-31. 5 Ibid., 
Lichfield, p. 28. 6 Thid., p. 31. | 
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Indiscriminate 261. The next point to which we desire to call attention is that in some districts 
| ae a this lack of proper discrimination and supervision occurs under conditions which call for 


the gravest consideration. Opinions may differ as to the degree of strictness desirable 
in Poor Law administration; but no possible justification can be advanced for 
the granting of cut-relief in such a way as to perpetuate pauperism and the evil 
conditions which give rise to pauperism. 


outdoor relief. 


262. The following are some of the instances in which we have found that out- 
relief is being applied to subsidise dirt, disease, and immorality, and where the 
strictest enforcement of an indoor policy would have been not only far more humane but 
wiser. 


(1) “An old Irishwoman, moving feebly about a room crowded with dirty lumber 
and herself in the last stages of dirt and decrepitude. She gets 3s. relief, pays 2s. 3d. rent, and has. 
no other income except when she can get lodgers; she had two mill girls with her, one with 
a child, but the child was taken away with typhoid last week, and now she has no one. The 
place is hopelessly dirty and insanitary, ana ought to be closed.’’! 


{2) “* We visited several more cases in which the man was sick; always the same struggle, the 
wife trying to earn, the man refusing to stay in the hospital, the children more or less neglected. The 
last was the worst. A manmore illfromstarvation than from anything else, a great talker, could not 
say why he would not stay in the hospital, thought it was ‘just his peculiarity.’’ He anda child 
about four were eating jam tart and brawn off a broken chair. He was thrown out of work two years: 
ago... and cannot get anything to do. . . . He lost his home, and is now in a furnished room 
at 4s. 6d. a week. The room is unpapered ; the ceiling not plastered ; the furniture consists of a 
rickety bedstead, one chair, and an old wooden box foratable. A most squalid place.’’2 


(3) ‘* The worst case on the list was that of an old man, aged 65, living with prostitutes, who 
boarded and lodged him at 2s. 6d. a week. The Committee granted this man (although he did not 
appear) 2s. 6d. a week, but he was warned he must move into a more respectable neighbourhood.” 


(4) ‘* Widow with seven children, none working. Received 10s. per week relief. Rent, £5 10s. 
Said to be paid by friends. The relieving officer says the family can live on 10s. per week with care. 
I visited the home, and found it in a very dirty, I might say, filthy condition. The woman is a 
sloven. She went about the house in a dazed manner. I tried to get particulars of the way she 
spent her money, but found it impossible. Her memory could not serve her even for one week ; 
one of the children was at home from school ill, but had not been seen by a doctor; although the 
relieving officer had called in she had not mentioned it to him. Some outside assistance is evidently 
given in this case. It is obvious, even with a few vegetables from the garden, that a family of eight 
persons could not live on 10s. per week, and pay £5 10s. per annum rent.” 


(5) “Mrs. W., a widow with five children, receives 10s. per week. She is a notorious 
drunkard, and has lately been turned out of a house in a street where drunkards abound, 
because her drunken habits disturbed the whole street. When we called she refused to open 
the door; the relieving officer concluded she was drunk.”’5 


(6) ‘*T., married, with three children, is partly paralysed, and seems mentally deficient. “His wife 
is crippled byrheumatism. The guardians allow 6s. per week for man and wife, and 6s. for the children. 
The tenement consists of two rooms .. . and there are living in the house in addition to the foregoing, 
Mrs. T.’s mother, one male lodger, about 40, and Mrs. T.’s sister with an illegitimate child. In these 
two rooms it will be observed there are five adults, three children and one baby. I was told by the 

. relieving officer that the guardians do not attach importance either to cleanliness, sanitation, decency, 
or the ordinary standards of morality. As a result of my own observation; I am prepared to 
endorse the statement.’’6 


(7) “Case of phthisis. Man been ill three years (56 years of age), been getting out-relief for 
three years. Has five children, youngest, 8 months, another expected. Wife, aged 41, getting 
12s. 6d. from parish. The children are made up as follows :—A girl, 20, out of work, living at home ; 
a son, 17, working as miner, earning 16s. a week; and three young children. The whole seven 
sleep in one filthy dirty room with a gable roof at the sides, about 3 feet high, running’ up to & 
feet in the middle. The room was about 14 feet by 8 feet.’’7 


(8) “ Case of phthisis. Man about 40, and wife same age; two children dependent; 5s. out- 
relief. Son, aged 19, earns 18s. a week. Man, wife, son and two children all in one room; filthy 
is a mild word to use to describe the condition of things here. . . . The boyis delicate already, and 
will, without doubt, follow his father. Never works a full week.’’8. 


(9) “A single woman lives with her sister and her husband in one room. She gets 4s. 6d. 
a week out-relief. It is a mystery where the single woman sleeps, as there is only one room 
and one bed. Sbe makes up her living by making scones, which she retails; these are made under 
filthy conditions.” 9 





1 Visits : Urban, 17G. 2Visits: Urban, 17 G. 8 Visits: Urban, 22. 4 Visits :: Rural, 
61.  5Visits: Urban, 44 B. 6 Visits: Urban, 44 B.- 7Visits: Urban, 44 C. 8 Visits: 
Urban, 44. C 9Visits: Urban, 43 C, 
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263. We have been assisted in our investigations on this point by certain of 


the General Inspectors of the Local Government Board, and the following are extracts 
from their Reports :— 


Mr, Baldwyn Fleming :— 


** There were many cases receiving relief, where the circumstances from one cause or another 
Were very undesirable. The relieving officers were well acquainted with the cases, and with these 
undesirable conditions, but the presence of those conditions affords further proof of the extreme 


oe: insufficient to afford adequate relief, the accommodation js very poor, the bedding miserable, the 
food insufficient, the dirt too apparent. But in the lowest parts of the town all this is the 
normal state of the population.” 1 


Mr. Wethered :— sis 


“ Some were clean and tidy, but in very many instances the rooms were dirty, ill-kept, and 
sometimes verminous.” 2 


Mr. Bagenal :— 


“This class (Class C0.) contains those concerning whom the present inquiry is made. Too 
frequently they represent the most demoralised and diseased of the population. They include 
“;,. ‘Some epileptics, imbeciles and cripples of the lowest class. Their homes are nearly always to 

be found in the poorest quarters where population is densest. Cleanliness and ventilation are 

not considered of any account. The furniture is always of the most dilapidated kind. The beds 

“generally consist of dirty palliasses or mattresses with very scanty covering. The atmo- 

sphere is offensive, even fetid, and the clothing of the individuals, old and young, is ragged and 

filthy. Bankrupt in pocket and character, this class look to the rates to Support them, and are 

| "never backward in making application. The children are neglected, furnish the complaints of 

; the National Society of Prevention of Cruelty to Children inspectors, and fill the homes of the 

guardians. The men are drunkards, gamblers, workshy corner boys, and often criminals. The 

_ * ‘women are too often immoral, as well as unclean and neglectful. Soutenewrs may be included in 

© osthis class... 2. It is impossible with the present powers to deal satisfactorily with the various 

+ subsections of it which come before the guardians and the sanitary authorities. The guardians 

/ ‘ feel forced to give relief to bad cases because of the children, or for fear of some allegation of 

_-* want of consideration to destitute ruffians or drunkards.?3 “ T¢ will be seen from the notes on each 

‘case that the conditions are very often bad indeed, and are quite incompatible with decent living 
for the adults, or with a respectable and healthful upbrir ging of the children where they exist.” 4 


Mr. Walsh :-— 


___. Many of the homes which I visited, both in ... and ... of those in receipt of relief 
and of the neighbouring poor, were dirty, ill-kept and evil smelling.” 6 


Mr, A. B. Lowry ‘— 


“In too many cases, however, where the house was structurally sanitary, I found the bedding 
and the house generally in a state of unnecessary and disgusting dirt.” 6 


~~ Mr. Williams :~— 


“ There is no doubt whatever that a large number of the outdoor paupers are living in an 
environment of filth and immorality, and in many cases I fear they are participants in, and 
abettors of these foul, insanitary and degrading conditions. ... I found far too much intemperance 
and sometimes even drunkenness in cases to which relief was being granted... . Closely allied to 
it, and as a rule the fruits of it, were filth, both of person and surroundings, and sadder even was 
the neglect, and resultant cruelty to children, who were ill-fed and ill-clad... . . During the period- 
ical visits of the relieving officer I consider that each room in a dwelling should be thoroughly 
inspected, for frequently I found that though the living-room might be fairly clean, the rest of 
the house was a mass of filth, the bedding dirty, a heap of ill-smelling rags for bed clothes and the 

_ atmosphere vile and vicious. In some instances even the living-room was a disgrace to humanity.” 
_ (See particular cases.) 7 


264. Stress is laid by the General Inspectors upon the point that these unhappy 
conditions are exceptional, and we are prepared from our. own experience to 
corroborate this view. But the fact remains that they occur with sufficient fre- 
quency to be a very potent influence in perpetuating pauperism and propagating 
disease. From the point of view of phthisis alone there is harm being done. which 


1 Reports from General Inspectors of the Local Government Board, Fleming, p. 2. 2 lbid,, Wethered, p. 4. 
3 Ibid., Bagenal, p. 2. 4[bid., Bagenal, p. 12. 5 Ibid., Walsh, p. 1. 6 Ibid, Lowry, p. 2. 
7 Ibid., Williams, pp. 1-3. " 
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far outweighs any benefit to be derived from the dole of out-relief. And children 
who are brought up in the very midst of such conditions as we have seen," sur- 
rounded by disease and immorality and drunkenness, are almost doomed to pauperism. 
We are not urging here that the remedy is to give more relief: money alone 
cannot touch the evil.. But we do urge that, if relief be given, it should be used to raise 
the recipients out of their deplorable condition, and to check the creation of another 
generation of paupers. 


265. In this connection we may refer to the Report furnished to us from a Metropolitan 
Union showing the localities from which the cases of relief (both indoor and outdoor) came, 
and to the observations of the Medical Officer of Health for the Borough on that Report. 
It appears that the cases of relief in the Union chiefly come from four groups of streets, 
and that the domiciliary conditions prevailing in some of those streets leave much to be 
desired. In regard to some of the streets in which out-relief is given, the Medical Officer 
reports that :— | 


“The basement tenements which are in front 4 feet 2 inches below the level of the road, and at 
the back abut on a yard having a superficial area of only 180 feet, hemmed in by the houses in 
the other roads, are, owing to their want of proper light and ventilation, in my opinion, unfit to 
be occupied, and some years ago I endeavoured to get them closed, but was unsuccessful. . . . The 
arrangements, too, of the non-basement rooms are objectionable, as in many cases the water 
closet opens directly into the kitchen which is used as a living room. . . . On a very careful 
inspection of these basement houses made some two years ago, seventy-one of the rooms were 
found to be over-crowded. Subsequent to this the houses were put in good repair in compliance 
with the Council’s notices, so far as their structural conditions would permit, but being, asI have 
said, occupied by a very rough class of people, very frequent inspections and overhauling are 
necessary if they are to be kept in decent condition. The death rate at all ages for these houses, 
and the infantile death rate are considerably above the average of the borough, the high mortality 
from phthisis and diarrhoea being especially marked.” 1 


266. It is only fair to the Guardians of this Union, however, to say that they are 
apparently alive to the importance of refusing out-relief when the house is not clean and 
respectable, and we read with satisfaction that the granting of out-relief in certain streets :— 


“is restricted as far as possible, and every effort is made by the Guardians to throw these 
people upon their own resources. No permanent out-relief is given in Place, and in these 
cases where the Guardians deem it expedient to grant temporary out-relief in this (which is without 
question the most demoralised portion of the whole group), it is given, as far as possible, having 
regard to the needs of the case, in kind, and for short periods only.” 1 


267. We consider that Mr. Court reaches the heart of the matter when he says :— 


“Potent factors towards producing such a state of things as that suggested by the Com- 
missioners are the views taken by a not inconsiderable proportion of guardians: First, that the 
disposal of the relief granted by them is a matter for which not they but the recipients are 
responsible ; and, secondly, that however small the relief given to a person with little or no 
other apparent means of subsistence, it is no one’s business to inquire further if the applicant is 
satisfied.” -The first of these views... is almost an incitement to a careless parent to 
waste on drink money which should be devoted to the nourishment and clothing of the children, 
while the second may mean a bargain between a parsimonious Board of Guardians and liberty 
or licence-loving paupers for the lowest terms on which they will keep out of the workhouse.” 2 





268. We cannot admit that administrators are justified in this attitude of irresponsi- 
bility for the effect of the relief given; and we recommend that in future it should 
be a condition of out-relief that the recipients are leading respectable lives in decent 
houses. As a step towards this, and having regard to the fact that instances such 
as those described are generally to be found in certain quite limited and well-defined | 
areas—oiten indeed single streets—we recommend that the relief Authority should 
proscribe such areas for the purpose of outdoor relief. That is to say, it should be 
understood that outdoor relief would not be given to anyone while inhabiting such 
a district, save in circumstances of sudden and urgent necessity. There would be no- 
hardship in this, as rents tend to be higher in such streets than in more respectable 
areas ; where it is not so, relief could, naturally, be given on a higher scale; and it would © 
have the great advantage of removing the respectable poor from surroundings of — 
degradation and misery. It is of special importance in the case of families of 
children and young persons. It would have the incidental advantage of discouraging © 
the owner of slum property, and of calling public attention to insanitary areas, and—in” 
certain places—to the insufficiency of working class housing accommodation. In” 
EE ee a LUMA Ser eee Ss Se GS SL VRRP I 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part XVII. 2 Keports from General Inspectors of the Local Government” 
Board, Court, pp. 2-3. “af 
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London it is the duty of the Relieving Officer in accordance with regulations which it 
is the duty of the Guardians to make, to give the Sanitary Authority information of 
nuisances liable to be dealt with summarily under the Act. Premises which are over- 
crowded or are in such a state as to be injurious or dangerous to health are nuisances 
within the meaning of the Act. It is desirable that this provision should be extended 
to the rest of the country and enforced, and that the Public Assistance Authority be 
required, if the Sanitary Authority refuses to take action, to report the fact to the Local 
Government Board. 7 | 


269.'We may add that in some places this policy of proscribing particular areas 
is already practised by Boards of Guardians. Mr. A. B. Lowry reports :— 


“J gathered from nearly all the relieving officers that there were certain streets in their district’ 
of such a reputation that an application for outdoor relief from a resident therein could not meet 
with success.” 1 


Mr. Court says :— 


“In .. . there are a number of courts and yards of the slum type, but no persons on out-relief 
to be found in them, owing to the practice of the Guardians to refuse applications for out-relief from 
persons living in unsatisfactory surroundings. . . .”’ 

“In... again, very few paupers live m the courts.” 2 


270. A policy such as this, gradually but steadily pursued until it was generally Proposed 
recognised, would, we are convinced, do much to diminish the evils of dirt, over- compulsory 
crowding and immorality, not only amongst the actual recipients of relief, but also removal of 
amongst their neighbours. At present such evils are condoned by the action of °Tt#!™ cases to 
the Guardians, and the mere insistence on a higher standard would be an influence *™ aa 
for good both upon the people themselves, upon the owners of slum property, and upon 
the Sanitary Authorities. But we are aware that there are a certain small number of 
cases where something more is needed. Wherever we have gone we have heard 
of the one or two cases, generally of old people, who are living in a terrible state of 
neglect, and to whom the Guardians are forced to give out-relief, because they are 
powerless to remove them to an institution against their will? Very often they are 
senile, and incapable of taking a resolution on their own behalf. Their homes and 
persons become indescribably loathsome, so much so that there are cases in which 
even district nurses and undertakers have refused their services ;* and they are a 
source of constant danger to themselves and to their neighbours. We recommend 
that powers should be given to the relief Authority, under due precautions, to remove 
such cases to an institution. There are, no doubt, objections to such a course; but 
they are no greater than those which can be brought against the compulsory removal 
of infectious cases. And, as with infectious cases, so it would be here when once the 
removal has been effected, it would almost invariably cease to be felt as a hardship. We 
have had strong evidence from many witnesses as to the pressing need for this addition 
to the powers of the Guardians ;> and we think that those who oppose it can hardly have 
realised the evils which it is designed to meet. 


271. We have seen that the question of out-relief to widows has always been one of Outdoor relief | 
difficulty in Poor Law administration; and it is certainly not less so at the present ' widows. 
day. It is a question which has to be considered very largely, if not mainly, 
from the point of view of the children; but there are other issues involved which 
must be raised here. 


1 Reports from General Inspectors of the Local Government Board, A. B. Lowry, p. 2. 
2 Tbid., Court, pp. 1-2. 3 Visits: Urban 17, 43, 44, 45, ete. 4 Court, 6636. 5 Thompson, 
34109-5 ; Price, 67743 (18) (e); Brown, 75895 (11) 75947; Fawkes, 43889 (44) (9), 43977-8 ; 
Young, 69537 (9) (a); King, 25264 (8); Solomon, 50435 (15a), 50482-4 ; Bygott, 43998 (25) (a) ; 
Wright, 39980 (6) ; Niven, 38612-3 ; Copeman, 74415 (13) ; Cook, 74128 (23); Dyson, 20116 (15) ; Craig, 
19463 (30) 19555, 19664 ; Fuller, 10412 ; Wood, 15883 (13) ; 15911-2 ; Burnet, 44421 (3) ; Griffiths, 71172 
15) (a) ; Verlander, Vol. VII., App. eci. (12-3) ; Hayes, Vol. VII., App. clxxxi. (8) ; Macdonald, Vol. IV., 
App. xly. (8) (0); Hill, Vol. IV., App. Ixxviii. (19) (a); Bale, Vol. [V., App. xxviii. (10) ; Stanford, Vol. V., 
App. cix. (10) (£); Smith, Vol. [V., App. xcix. (27) (e); Young, Vol. IV., App. eviii. (15) ; Fitton, Vol. IV., 
App. lxviii. (18) ; Curtis & Battersby, 28796 (10), 28943 ; Woolf, Vol. VII, App. xciii. (18) (6); Broad- . 
mead, Vol. VII., App. xxv. (8), ete., etc. 
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272. In the reaction of the seventies against out-relief the Local Government 
Board took a stricter line than that of the Orders, and, in the Circular which it addressed 
to the Inspectors on 2nd December, 1871, it recommended that out-relief should not be 
granted to any able-bodied widow with one child only, and stated that,in the case of an 
able-bodied widow with more than one child, it may be desirable to take one or 
more children into the workhouse in preference to giving outdoor relief. It is probable 
that the first recommendation is very generally observed; in many Unions the 
rule is that a widow is expected to maintain herself and one child, in some few it 
is held that she can maintain two children. In respect to the second recommendation 
there is much greater divergency, both in opinion and in practice. The general feel- 
ing is strongly in favour of leaving the children of widows with their mothers, on 
the twofold ground that the mother is the proper person to have charge of them, and 
that it is cheaper than either placing them in an institution or boarding them out. On 
the other hand it is maintained that, when deprived of her husband’s help, it is by no 
means certain that a woman is capable of bringing up her children well, especially 
when she has to go out to work, or when there are boys in the family who need a 
strong control over them. With respect to the greater cheapness of out-relief, again, 
it is too often only another name for very inadequate relief, which does not permit 
of the children being properly clothed and nourished. 


273. The extent to which the former view preponderates is shown by the fact that 
on January Ist, 1907, there were 34,749 widows, with 96,342 children, receiving out- 
relief, as against 1,240 widows with 2,998 children being relieved in the workhouse. 
The number of widows’ children in schools and institutions would, however, be larger 
than this, though what proportion they form of the 60,421 indoor children is not known. 


274. In some few places the evils of the mother going out to work have been felt so 

strongly that the experiment has been tried of making a sufficient allowance to enable 

| her to stay at home altogether, and giv2 her whole time to looking after the home and 
children. vie a 


275. At Glasgow the experiment has been working for some years on a considerable 
scale, and a detailed account will be found in Mr. Jones’ Report on Wages and Out-Relief 
| in Scotland.” The scheme was started in 1902, when, in accordance with a Circular from 
i the Local Government Board for Scotland, a special roll was made for respectable 
widows with young cbildren, the mothers being constituted guardians of their chil- 
dren, and paid as if the children were boarded-out with them. Up to May 15th, 
1906, 461 widows had been placed on this roll, and 252 had been removed for various 
reasons. Of these, 148 were removed from the special roll because of improved circum- 
stances ; 48 married, were sent to hospital, or died; 8 were removed to the country ; 
while the remaining 48 were.removed on account of drink or immorality. As regards 
i those who turned out badly, Mr, Motion, the Inspector of Poor; states :— test 


Ml “The circular was well intended in every respect, if it had been carried out with sufficient 

discretion by our members; but some of them insisted upon giving the full aliment in every 

case, so that wdmen who had no calling at their finger ends, who could neither knit, sew, nor do 

anything else, resorted to ‘ close-mouth’ gossiping, tippling, and drinking, with the inevitable 

result that a considerable number of these widows fell into bad habits, becoming drunken, and 

otherwise unsatisfactory, and had to be struck off the roll. If a little more common-sense had 

been exercised, and the recommendations of the Lady Inspector and the ordinary Inspectors — 
taken into account, these people would not have been ruined as they have been.” 8 


‘The duty of supervising the widows in Glasgow on the Special Roll,” Mr. Jones reports, “has been 
assigned to a lady assistant inspector. . . . They are paid weekly... Those who receive 
from 15s. to 18s. a week are often better off financially than in the lifetime of their husbands. ~ 
They are free of taxes, get free medical relief, medicine and clothes for their children. .. Where 
the inspector is convinced that no harm will come to the children when the mother works at 
some gainful occupation, nothing is said. So many of the women are devoid of domestic and other 
interests that work for wages is a positive safeguard, How they are to be taught to care wisely 
for their hcmes and children and to spend their relief to the best advantage is a problem which this 
scheme has not solved, and which no single inspector, however efficient and helpful, can possibly 
solve without the co-operation of other social workers. Two hundred homes are far too many 








Hi 1 First Annual Report, Local Government Boardy;516 3 1872, -p. 67. 2 Interim Report of Inquiries . 
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ay into the Effect of Outdoor Rglief on Wages and the Conditions of Employment in Scotland, Mr. Jones, p. 29.0 
sa, 3Motion, 58087 (61). 
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thoroughly to be supervised and assisted in practical ways by one person. The other main draw- 
back to the success of the scheme is the vacillating action of the councillors, and the effect this 
has in weakening the influence of the lady mspector. . . . Further insight into the types included 
on the ‘special roll” can best be obtained from the following notes of visits made by us, usually 
in the forenoon, to the homes of a number of the widows. Five are reported as very clean or in 
good order, two as clean, four as fairly clean, one as dirty, three as very or indescribably dirty. 
Each group represents a number of others of like character to be found on the Roll. Two were out- 
workers, one ran a small shop, and a fourth had charge of a maternity case occasionally,” 1 


As regards the eight widows who were removed to the country, Mr. Jones re- 
ports :—- . 


** An experiment in planting out widows in the country was begun in 1903. Eight widows 
with children were selected and distributed between two villages lying within twenty miles of 
Glasgow. The results have been considered so unsatisfactory that the scheme is at present in 
abeyance. Three of the cases are reported as satisfactory. A fourth was sent to a hospital 
and her children boarded-out. In the remaining four cases immorality wrecked the case. On 
the surface, one serious defect in the scheme would seem to be the choosing of villages so 
conveniently near Glasgow.” 2 


276. The plan of granting complete maintenance, instead of subsidising the woman’s Effects ot outdoor 
earnings, has it is true the advantage of removing from the labour market some of the Zélief on women’s 
workers who are least able to stand against the conditions prevailing in the lower branches pe ae ot 
of women’s industries. This question of the relation between out-relief and wages and Cie Maes 
the conditions of employment, especially in women’s industries, has so much impressed 
us with its difficulty and importance, that it has been made the subject of a special 
investigation by Mr. Jones. From this investigation it does not appear that, to any 
considerable extent, employers deliberately pay lower wages because the workers are 
in receipt of out-relief, though such cases do occur. On the other hand, women are 
enabled by out-relief to continue doing work which otherwise they must abandon, either 
for the workhouse or for some better paid work. Again, if the question is raised whether 
certain industries are subsidised by out-relief to their workers, and whether they would 
not without this subsidy be forced under or obliged to reorganise on a better basis, we 
are met by the fact that those in receipt of out-relief form an exceedingly small propor- 
tion of the workers in any trade, while there is always a surplus of women waiting to 
be taken on. This is not, of course, quite conclusive ; the removal of even a few com- 
petitors from a labour market may have a surprisingly large effect upon the standing 
of those who are left. But in London and many of the larger towns the supply of 
unskilled women’s labour is still far beyond the demand for it. Unconsciously, no doubt, 
the employer relies upon the Poor Law, amongst other agencies, to keep his “hands ” 
together for him in slack seasons, and so the irregularity of work is intensified. 


a lt 


‘As a rule, the large employer has not the ‘least idea’ what becomes of his discharged workers. 
All he knows is that when he wants to take them on again, they will be on the steps in larger 
numbers than are required.” 3 


277. It still remains true, however, that out-relief, by diminishing the mobility of’ 
the lowest and most unskilled labour, so far increases the competition of it in. 
congested districts, and so far tends to force the rate lower for all concerned. It enables, 
and even induces, the recipients to continue working at wages far below subsistence level. 
In the section of Mr. Jones’ Report on out-work and out-relief in a Metropolitan Union,. 
will be found a table showing that the average earnings of forty-three out-workers in 
receipt of relief averaged 4s. 10d. a week, while the average earnings of 131 workers in 
the same trades not in receipt of relief were 7s. 34d.4 Neither sum, of course, is a sub- 
sistence wage in London, even for a single person. But the paupers are not paid lower 
rates than the independent workers ; they are merely enabled by the receipt of the relief 
to work less hard, while in many cases they are probably disabled from working so hard 
by old age, young children, etc. The Investigator concludes :— 


“ . .. since it is clear that the whole situation arises out of the exhaustion and stagnation: 

of labourin. . . . and clear also that the Poor Law administration in its attempt to relieve: 

that condition has been unable to do anything but render it still more acute, a part of the: 

responsibility for the labour being in that condition, or being there at all, must lie at the doors of 

the ... Union. Itseems, therefore, fair to say that out-relief is one element in a complicated 

ng gE STS A) UE: SS 08 Pg 

1Jnterim Report of Inquiries into the Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and the Conditions of 

Employment in Scotland, Mr. Jones, pp. 30-31. 2 Ibid., p. 30. 3 Report on Effect of Outdoor Relief 

on Wages and Conditions of Employment in London, Miss Williams and Mr. Jones, p. 58. 4Mr. Jones’ 
Report on Poplar, p. 6. 
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system, and to that extent has affected outwork and the earnings of outworkers ; to what extent 
it is impossible to state, owing to the comparatively small number, and those naturally the older 
or less efficient workers, directly affected. But to affirm that out-relief created the situation, 
or is, indeed, primarily ‘responsible for it, is quite unwarranted by the evidence. The question is 
far larger than the relation of outwork to out-relief.’’! 


278. Glasgow is a city where there is much “ sweated’? women’s work and much 
out-relief; and the investigation leads to much the same results. Out-relief is a 
contributory cause to an evil arising out of conditions which prevail far more widely 
than the area directly affected by Poor Law administration. Whatever effect it has in 
lowering wages is produced indirectly, by increasing the congestion of labour in the 
industries employed by the lowest class of workers. 


279. Its effects upon the recipients themselves are more direct and often more 
detrimental. From the section of Mr. Jones’ Report on London we may take 
the following conclusions :— 


**(1) It damages character by inadequate inquiry and haphazard relief. It mixes the dissolute 
and the decent to the detriment of the latter. If guardians think a woman is paying too 
much rent she is told to move to cheaper rooms. Sometimes this hastens deterioration by with- 
drawing the support of a respectable street and placing the women and children in an 
unfavourable environment. 


“*(2) The help it affords is frequently insufficient for proper maintenance when all other 
resources are included. 


** (3) It deters women from entering ‘ the world of self-support.’ ”’2 


i. 5 


‘3. 280. Sometimes this effect is produced by the fear of the women that, if they earn 
too much, their relief will be reduced or stopped. 


““We are convinced,” Mr. Jones says, “‘ however, that some paupers conserve their energies 
so as to ensure the continuance of relief. This was brought home to us by the statement of a partner 
in Firm No. 15. His forewoman on offering an outworker more work, met with a refusal as the 
worker feared she m.ght.lose her out-relief if she earned more. Such cases are significant, and there 
are probably more than we have found.’’3 


281. Sometimes the same fear makes them refuse opportunities of independence 
when offered. The following instances are quoted from Leicester :— 


(1) “A.B. Deserted by husband. A strong able-bodied woman in receipt of out-relief. 
Work was found for her by the Charity Organisation Society. She demurred: ‘ What’s the use ? 
I shall be no better off; my relief will be stopped.’ She has not been on relief long. Previously, 
for five years, she supperted herself bravely, but grew tired.” 


(2) “C.D., widow. Her father’s family are well-to-do. She has an awkward disposition 
and quarrelled with her people three years ago, and is still estranged from them. She declines 
to write to her father for help. ‘Not I; if he heips, I shall only have my out-relief stopped.’ ” 


(3) “ E.F., widow. Strong, rough woman. She is a good floor- scrubber and might: have had 
a regular berth. She is very cantankerous and resents supervision. She gave up her work 
because ‘ she can get a little from the parish.’ ” etal 


(4) ““G.H., widow. Ill. Has a daughter, nineteen. Relief was given because of the 
‘voman’s illness, and because the daughter was out of work.. She hung on to the relief, and never 
would have got well had it not been stopped. Then she resumed work at once and has gone on 
well since.’’4 


282. London experience is similar. A trained social worker in Dulwich wrote to 
Mr. Jones and Miss Williams as follows :— 


“There is no doubt that in this district many widows are deterred from trying to earn an 
independent living by the knowledge that they can obtain out-relief very readily for their children. 
The certainty of this is so strong among a certain class of the population’ that they look upon the 
help asaright, and a woman will be urged by her neighbours to apply for relief as’a thing to which 
she is legally entitled, with no doubt whatever of the relief being granted. The relieving officers do 
their best to induce widows to become self-supporting, but their efforts appear to be rendered useless 
by the action of the guardians, who consider out-relief the most economical way of dealing with 
that class of the community.’’5 








1 Mr. Jones’ Reportyon Poplar, p. 9. 2 Report on London by Miss Williams and Mr. Jones, p. 63. 
3Mr. Jones’ Report on Scotland, p. 19... 4Miss Williams and Mr. Jones’ Report on Leicester, p. 118, 
~ Report on London, p. 13, also p. 18. 
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283. The question has been asked in some places what would happen if the out-relief Effect of 
were stopped. Mr. Jones and Miss Williams report :— | abolishing 


outdoor reliei, 
“ Many officers agree that out-relief. could be greatly reduced in their unions without causing 


hardship. In Leeds the clerk thought that given a sufficiency of relieving officers and a certain 
amount of expert knowledge on the part of the Guardians, 20 per cent. of the cases could safely 
be struck off. In Leicester the figure was put at 90 per cent. These are lax unions and many 
names have found their way to the roll through other avenues than destitution, and could be 
removed without destitution resulting. In the stricter Union matters are different. In Ipswich 
the superintendent relieving officer believed that some of the paupers would have been supported 
by friends and relations. He did not think their own earnings would have risen had relief 
ceased, nor corld he point to current cases whose out-relief ought to be reduced because of high 
earnings. A more extreme view was put forward by a Taunton officer. He thought if no out- 
relief were given nobody would be any the worse.”! 


284. It has sometimes been suggested that, to stop out-relief to women who are engaged 
in the worst paid industries, is likely to drive them into an immoral life as a last 
resource. It is only fair to the working women of this class to say that there is no 
evidence whatever to show that they resort to such a life as an alternative to the hardest 
work and the poorest pay. 


“ Prostitution is sometimes suggested as the resource, but we could discover no proof of this and, 
In any case, prostitution is not to be explained on economic grounds alone. Clases where relief has 
been stopped because of immorality, or for keeping an immoral house, oceur.’2 


Again :— © 


“It is alleged that low wages of women are a direct cause of immorality. We do not find that 
this is sustained.”’3 


285. Admitting that little good and much harm are done by the present adminis- Question of 
tration of out-relief to widows, the question still remains how far, with better discrimin- future edmini- 
ation and wiser supervision, it might be possible to utilise it in the better interests of ie a f 
mothers and children alike. To part the mother entirely from her children is an a ada 
impossible policy, and, except in cases of grave misconduct, undesirable for both; to ask : 
that some of the children should be sent to school, where there are good Poor Law 
schools, is to ask little more than a reasonable mother in every rank of life is prepared 
to yield for the sake of her children. To give the mother a sufficient maintenance 
without work in return is wise only in very carefully selected cases, and, as shown by 
the Glasgow experience, may in some cases easily lead to demoralisation. To give a 
partial maintenance only may lead to the neglect of the chiidren and the home. 
Sometimes it may be possible to arrange for friends and relations to look after the chil- 
dren or contribute to their support. Every case seems to call for special and individual 
attention ; and it 1s well worth considering whether, in towns of any size, the necessary 
help might not sometimes be best given by means of day boarding-schools, on the lines 
of the day industrial schools. Outdoor relief, administered on a fixed scale, regardless 
of other resources or of home conditions, stands condemned by its results. 


286. Analogous to the question of out-relief to widows, but in some ways even more Outdoor relief 
difficult, is that of out-relief to deserted wives. One of the recommendations in the to deserted 
Circular issued by the Local Government Board is :— pros: 


“That outdoor relief should not, except in special cases, be granted to any woman deserted 
by her husband during the first twelve months after desertion.’4 


The object is, of course, to diminish the motives to desertion, and especially to 
suard against collusion between husband awd wife; but the present practice of 
Guardians varies very much. At St. Pancras, we are told :— 

‘* Of course, there is always a danger of collusion, and I have found that it has been advisable 


for the wife to be taken into the workhouse... . It prevents collusion, and, I think, it tests 
the case, and shows whether it is a bona fide desertion case,’”9 





1 Miss Williams and Mr. Jones’ Report on certain Unions in England, pp. 10-11. 2 Ihid., p. 10. 
3 Final Report on Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions of Pauperism, Mr. Steel-Maitland and 
Miss Squire, p. 122. 4¥irst Annual Report, Local Government Board [{Cd. 516], 1872, p. 67, par. 2. 
Craig, 19511, 
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On the other hand :— 


** In the Bermondsey Parish, outdoor relief is granted to these cases. . . . Iam of opinion that, so 
long as outdoor relief iscontinued to these women, there will always be a large number of desertion 
cases to deal with. It has been proved in several instances that the desertion has not only 
been brought about by these women themselves, but the latter have been known to be in collusion 
with their husbands, thus enabling the men to avoid arrest.”1 


In Camberwell :— 


“There are a large number of desertions due, it is suggested, to the generosity of the 
guardians. The wives always receive out-relief. Hence in many cases collusion with husbands. 
The superintendent relieving officer has urged in vain that women should go tothe workhouse for the 
first three months.”’2 


We therefore endorse the recommendation of the Local Government Board. 


287. One of the most painful features of the present system of inadequate relief is the 
vast army of aged women, whom it keeps clinging to the skirts of industry at an 
age when they are quite unfit for work of any kind. Mr. Jones and Miss Williams 
report.:— 

** At Leicester in March, 1906, there were 2,008 women recipients in receipt of out-relief, 
the total being composed of 823* under sixty and 1,185* over sixty. . . . Special notice should 
be taken of the cases of the old women in receipt of out-relief who work at glove stitching. 
Their earnings are exceedingly low, working out at ls. 4d. a week on the average; but it has to 
be pointed out that the average age of the women is 67°7 years.” 3 


288. The amount of relief given is 3s. 6d., except in the case of one veteran aged 88, 
who earns ls. 6d. and receives 4s. 6d. relief. We are not told how long they work for 
their pittance ; and if the hours were very few it might be argued that the stitching was 
merely a pleasant occupation. But this is not likely to be the case. Where infirmity 
is great long hours must be worked to earn even a few pence. Amongst the illustrative 
cases from London is that of a widow aged 79, who works from 5 a.m. till 10 p.m. to 
earn 2s. 11d. a week at steel-covering ; she has 4s. from the parish and a loaf from the 
clergyman, and pays 2s. rent. From Glasgow we hear of women over sixty working 
ten hours a day at shirt-finishing, and earning ls. 10d. a week; younger women can 
earn more at the same work, but the infirmity of the aged turns their work into slavery. 
Some women over sixty may be quite capable of earning a full living; others are in- 
capacitated even earlier. Here again, what is needed is to replace a mechanical system 
of out-relief, which is superfluous for som2 and cruelly inadequate for others, by a dis- 
criminating treatment of each case. 


289. We reserve to Chapter 9 the question of out-relief given directly to the 
able-bodied. The practice is happily confined to a few Unions. Perhaps more serious, 
as being both more general and less obvious, is the indirect subsidy to labourers’ wages 
which prevails in most rural districts. There is no doubt that out-relief is freely given 
to old people living with single sons who are well able to maintain them ; and we cannot. 
disregard the fact that generally speaking, the Guardians who give this relief are the 
farmers who employ the labourers. They may have no definite policy in the matter, © 
but :— 


*‘ Guardians, especially the older ones, hold the view that if pressure is put on the sons to 
keep their parents entirely they will leave the country in still greater numbers, and they can 
point to examples where this has taken place.” 


290. One of the instances quoted by Mr. Jones is that of a widower receiving 2s. 6d. 
out-relief, who has two single sons at home earning full wages as farm labourers. In 
South Wales, again, the relief is given with still less reason, owing to the higher wages 
earned by tke sons:— 


“It is practically certain that in the majority of these cases relief could be discontinued — 
without hardship ensuing. This is especially true where the sons are colliers, and where the — 
family income ranges from £2 to £4 per week. Lax administration is the reason why these — 
cases are on the books.” & | 








* As regards these, it should be observed that a large proportion were engaged in “casual domestic — 
service.” 


1 Dyson, 20117 (12). / 2Miss Williams and Mr. Jones’ Report on London, p. 13. 3 Miss Williams — 
and Mr, Jones’ Report on certain Unions in England, p. 115. 4Miss Williams and Mr. Jones’ Report on 
London, p. 48. 5 Mr. Jones’ Report on Suffolk and Cambridge, p. 24. 6 Mr. Jones’ Final Report, p. 19. _ 
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291. The Report by one of our number on Unions in North Wales shows that the 
practice is common there also.} 


292. We havedwelt at length upon the question of out-relief, believing it to be of the Future policy 
utmost importance that the evils connected with the system as now conducted should ®8 to outdoor 
be fully exposed. If these evils were inherent in any system of outdoor relief, soles 
and could not be got rid of unless the system itself were abolished, we should 
feel ourselves bound to recommend the cessation of all outdoor relief after a certain 
date. But we think that this course, though it might be preferable to continuing the 
present system, would be attended with considerable hardship, that it would give rise 
to a feeling of harshness and injustice on the part of those who could not be 
expected to understand the reasons for the change, and moreover that it would 
deprive the administrators of the Poor Law of a method of assistance which may be 
turned to good account in skilful hands. At present, we believe that out-relief is 
largely instrumental in perpetuating pauperism; but we believe that this is due 
to bad administration, and, while we do not disguise the fact that we desire by the 
reforms we suggest to reduce the present number of cases by a wiser discrimination, 
we hope also to check the supply of future pauperism by a more constructive policy. 


293. In the first place, we think that in every case there should be a complete 
knowledge of the facts, and the assistance given should be adequate and carefully adapted 
to its needs. 


We mean that every family applying should be looked upon as unique, and a 
serious efiort made to remedy the distress from which it is suffering. We recognise 
that in order to do this adequately it will be necessary to call in the assistance of other 
agencies, spiritual, moral, and charitable, but we regard as one of the worst features 
of the present administration its almost complete lack of co-operation with other agencies, 
and hope that our Report may lead to a great change in this respect. We think that, when 
application is made for relief, the question must be asked in limine: Is this a case which 
can be best treated by public assistance or in some other way, and by some other agency ? 
Assuming it to be a case for public assistance treatment, we must ask what is the best 
method oftreatment ? And if outdoor relief is thought to be the best,‘ it is the plain duty 
of the Guardians to take precautions to ensure that the relief is adequate, and that the 
pauper is sufficiently fed, clothed and lodged.’’? If this principle be accepted and acted 
on, 1t will involve much closer supervision of cases than is now common, for it will mean 
frequent visits and a thorough knowledge of all the circumstances and their variations. 
This we think most desirable, and here again, we hope that the help of voluntary agencies 
will be enlisted. 


294. It is generally assumed that cases which have once applied to the Poor Law for 
relief are ‘‘ hopeless,”’ and that the only use to which the relief can be put is to enable the 
recipients to drag on a miserable existence at the lowest level. That there are many 
such cases at present we are painfully aware, but we consider them a legacy froma 
mistaken policy in the past. It is probable that many of them, if they had been 
wisely dealt with in the earlier days of their distress, might have been raised into 
a position of independence. Miss Harlock, one of our Special Investigators, says :— 


“T was much struck with the hopeless condition of some of the cases at the stage at which 
I visited them. With these an earlier common sense treatment would have prevented the 
development of destitution (and in some cases of degradation also) to its present acute form.” 


295. The following case, described by Miss Harlock, will illustrate what we mean by 
the need for more constructive work :— 


“A further reference to this case-paper will show that even in this Union where the adminis- 
tration is unquestionably able, leakages occur. There were possibilities of development in 
connection withthis family which were not taken. James, a lad of 14, was, when his parents 
first applied to the board, allowed to remain untrained, and now at the age of 24, is selling 
flowers in the streets instead of being employed at a good trade. The relieving officer 
(November 3rd, 1903) calls the attention of the Guardians to the daughter, Margaret, a girl 
of 19 (a cripple), and suggests that she be taught some occupation by which she can earn 





. 1 Visits ; Urban, 96 ; Rural 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105. 2 wavy, 2433, 3 Report of an 
Inquiry in Six Unions into cases of Refusal of Outdoor Relief, Miss Harlock, p. 37, 
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_her living, but nothing is done, and we now find her sometimes in the workhouse and some- 
times living with her mother entirely untrained and incapable of supporting herself. 
In all probability she will be a source of expense to the State as long as she lives, and her 
happiness in life will be curtailed by her limitations. Yet when she first became chargeable, she 
was only a child of 11,”"1 


296. Here, as also in the two following cases from our own experience, the relief given 
by the Guardians, in the absence of any constructive policy, is only helping to perpetuate 
pauperism. | 


(1) “A baker’s assistant out of work three years; about 50; does odd jobs. He and 
the woman who is now his wife, and three or four illegitimate children, were many years 
in the workhouse. They came out and married; there is another child, and they have 
intermittent relief in kind only. A miserable home.” 


(2) “A bricklayer’s labourer, out of work constantly owing to quarrelsome temper. Wife 
was born and bred in the workhouse, and would be quite content to return there. Four little 
children, and a very bare home. Relief in kind only, no food unless they had it. Wife says 
she would gladly emigrate. Her sister and family are doing very well in Canada, but ‘they 
did not emigrate, they just went.’ Relieving officer thinks the man’s character too unsatis- 
factory. This family seems condemned to hopeless pauperism, unless the guardians adopt 
some different policy, and the relieving officer says he has several others like it.’’@ 


297. We fully endorse the following paragraph in which Miss Harlock summarises 
the impression made upon her by her inquiry into cases which had beer refused 
outdoor relief :— | 


“<The method of dealing with cases should be much more elastic. The workhouse test isnot enough 
(See Case No. 11.) There are many cases which cannot suitably be met either by the grant 
of a workhouse order or by out-relief. Some require curative treatment, some merely sound 
advice. No case which has ever touched the Poor Law should be left to drift unaided. There is 
evidently an urgent need for some organisation which would deal with cases where the offices 
of a friend are required. It should work in conjunction with the Poor Law officials, who 
would hand over suitable cases to its care. I have come across cases, @g., Nos. 46, 48, 
where it is likely that if a strong and wise friend could be found they might be placed upon an 
independent economic footing. It is so often not only financial aid that is needed but friendship 
and advice. It is sometimes thought that the religious and charitable agencies provide this, 
but in only one case have I discovered any attempt on the part of such agencies to build up the 
economic independence of the family. The need for effective encouragement of thrift in the 
case of those who are engaged in seasonal trades was very evident. Cases 35 and 36 illustrate 
this. The men earned good money in the summer, but instead of saving a proportion of it spent 
it all, and in winter they had nothing to fall back upon. The mere providing of facilities 
for saving is not enough. There should be persons visiting the families who will encourage 
them week by week during the summer to make provision fo: the period of seasonal unemploy- 
ment.”8 


298. That there is a large scope for work of this kind is suggested by the facts 
brought out by the year’s record of pauperism which has been taken by the 
Local Government Board at our suggestion. It shows, amongst other things, what 
proportion of cases are permanent, and how many are recurrent with interval: 
of independence :— 


“Tt shows that 274,607 persons, or 16-1 per cent. of the total number, were relieved on more 
than one occasion during the year. Clearly then, the previous period of relief obtained by these 
people had failed to exercise any curative influence, and they returned to independent life, not 
more, but in all probability, much less, fitted for maintaining their independence. The figures 
show that there is much room for improvement and that capable administrators can find ample 
scope for their talent.’ 4 


299. We have already indicated some of the changes which we consider as requisite 
to this improved administration, in addition to the fundamental change in the constitution 
of the Local Authority. Smaller relieving officers’ districts, more highly trained officials, 
greater powers of dealing with extreme cases, are some of them. To these we must now 
add another method which has frequently been suggested to us of improving the work of 
relief, and more especially of out-relief, z.e., the adoption of what is known as the case-pape1 
system.5 Under the ordinary system, no continuous record is kept of an applicant and his 
family ; at every application he is entered afresh in the application and report book of the 





1 Report of an Inquiry in Six Unions into Cases of Refusal of Outdoor Relief, Miss Harlock, p. 6 
2 Visits: Urban, 84. 3 Report of an Inquiry in Six Unions into Cases of Refusal of Outdoor Relief, Miss 
Harlock, p. 37. 4 Spatistical Appendix, Part IV., section 2, par. 48. 5 Fleming, 9507; Lockwood. 
13588-90; Briant, 14881, 14891; Thurnall, 15698-702 ; Morris, 16682-3; Peters, 20087-8 ; Dyson, 20254 ; 
British Medical Association, 39477-82 ; Dodd, 47190 (416) ; Elms, 49887 (14) ; Heathcote, 70320 (21), ete 
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relieving officer, and, where this book is not indexed, it depends entirely upon the memory 
of the relieving officer how much of the applicant’s past history is brought before the 
Guardians. When a new relieving officer succeeds to the work, the cases to him are all 
new, and unless he goes through the application and report books of his predecessor he 
has no means of tracing their previous history. Under the case-paper system every 
application is recorded on the same set of papers, which thus constitute a running history 
ol the case; every set of case-papers is indexed, and can be turned up by anyone who 
is dealing with the case ; into whatever institution the applicant may be sent his history 
goes with him. The system takes some trouble to start, but once initiated it is generally 
acknowledged to be much more effective and more simple than the old. 


300. For an account of how the case-paper system was introduced into a Union, and 
oi the saving effected by it, see Appendix XV. (R) of the Appendix to the First Volume 
of Minutes of Evidence. A specimen case-paper is printed in the Statistical Appendix 
{Part XIX.), and further remarks on the subject will be found in Part VIII., Chapter 10. 


301. It will be seen that what we are aiming at is, instead of a system of allowances, Proposed co- 
granted capriciously and irresponsibly to meet a constantly increasing demand, to sub- operation 
stitute a system of careful and varied assistance, in which the “allowance” will be between Poor 
only one of many forms of help, and which will be directly designed to raise the recipients, 4@w and charity. 
or where that is impossible the children of the recipients, to a position of independence. 

And, as was urged in 1834, and again in 1870, so we once more urge the need of co-operation 
in this work between the help which is paid for out of the rates, and that which is rendered 
by voluntary charitable agencies. On these lines the Charity Organisation movement 
has worked consistently and the present moment seems to afford a peculiarly favourable 
opportunity for securing that co-operation on a wider and more permanent basis than 
has hitherto been found possible. One of the most striking features of the time is the 
creation in many of the larger towns of “ Guilds of Help,” or “Civic Societies,” which 
have their origin in a very general conviction that, in its non-institutional work, the Poor 
Law is not effective, and needs to be supplemented by some other agency. The feeling 
seems to be justified ; and it is a matter for earnest consideration how far the forces it 
has set in motion can be brought into line with Poor Law work, and made permanently 
available as a regenerative agency. Experience would seem to show that, unless such 
agencies are In some way officially recognised, and given a status at least as important 
and responsible as that of the Poor LawAuthority, it is useless to hope for a real co-operation 
and co-ordination of work. In Germany the voluntary workers form an integral part 
of the official system of relief ; and, though it may not be possible or desirable to introduce 
the German system in its entirety, it should be possible to bring into some one scheme of 
service thé official system and the large resources of voluntary effort. We shall make 
recommendations elsewhere for the systematic co-operation of the Local Authorities with 
tecognised Voluntary Aid Committees in the care and treatment of cases of distress, 
‘whether these are being supported by public relief or public assistance. We shall also 
zecommend the adoption of the registration of cases, whether dealt with by the poor 
Law or by voluntary agencies, as a necessary part of the new organisation which we propose. 


302. Some such co-operation becomes the more necessary in view of the limitations 
at present imposed by law upon those who can claim relief from a public authority 
administering the poor rate. They must be destitute in the sense defined by Mr. Adrian :— 


“ Destitution when used to describe the condition of a person as a subject for relief implies that he is 
for the time being without material resources: (i.) directly available; and (il) appropriate for 
‘satisfying his physical needs; (a) whether actually existing; or (6) likely to arise immediately, By 
‘physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as must be satisfied: (i.) in order to maintair life ; 
‘or (ii.) in order to obviate, mitigate, or remove causes endangering life or likely to endanger life 
or impair health or bodily fitness for self-support.” 1 


303. Until this condition is reached no person can be legally helped out of the poor 
trate. Thus, much of the preventive work of arresting the decline of persons into 
the ranks of pauperism is outside the functions of the Poor Law Authority. 
‘The applicant must lack some essential of life before he can be assisted out of public funds. 
‘We do not recommend any change in the law in this respect ; we are reluctant to enlarge © 
the scope of public assistance for the needy in such a way as to lead to a sapping of the 
spirit of self-maintenance. But the fact that the public authorities are precluded from 


i 
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| helping other than destitute cases renders it the more imperative that the large charitabl 
4 endowments and resources in the country should be organised and form, with the socia 
|| workers and organisations now in existence, a first line of defence against impendin; 
Al pauperism or incipient indigence. Such an organisation should work in co-operation with 
il but independently of, those entrusted with public funds for assistance The two shoulc 
|| be one service to combat a common social evil, but each branch should work in a separat 
and a distinct sphere of action. We shall expand this idea in a subsequent Chapter. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 6. 





(1) There should be one uniform Order governing outdoor relief. (230.) 


| (2) It should be a condition of out-relief that the recipients are living respectable live: 
in decent houses, and as a step towards this the Public Assistance Authority* should proscribe 
certain areas where the conditions of lwing are bad. (268.) 


(3) Lhe provision which obtains in London that it is the duty of the relieving officer tc 
inform the Sanitary Authority of overcrowded and insanitary premises, should be extendec 
to the rest of the country and enforced, and the Public Assistance Authority* should be required 
i af the Santary Authority refuses to take action, to report the fact to the Local Governmeni 
i Board. (268.) 








1 (4) Power should be given to the Public Assistance Authority,* under due precautions 
y to remove persons living in a state of neglect to an institution. (270.) ~ 


(5) Every case of out-relief to widows should have special and individual attention. (285. 





(6) Outdoor relief should not, except in special cases, be granted to any woman deserted 
| by her husband during the first twelve months after desertion. (286.) 











| (7) In every case of outdoor relief there should be a complete knowledge of the facts, and 
| the assistance given should be adequate and carefully adapted to its needs. (293.) 


‘| (8) The case-paper system should be universally adopted. (299.) 


| (9) There should be systematic co-operation between the Public Assistance Authorities* 
i and recognised Voluntary Aid Committees in the care and treatment of cases of distress. (301.) 








q 








| *i.e. the Relief Authority of the future. 
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304. The practice of considering the aged as a class by themselves for purposes of Modern growth of 
relief is one of modern growth. Throughout the history of the Poor Law we the practice of 
find old age regarded as one form of impotency; the distinction lay between the '°3@?ding the 
poor and impotent, on the one hand, and the able-bodied on the other. Sometimes aged ae 
the impotent and aged are mentioned together, but always as forming one class, : vee 
to be dealt with in one and the same way. 


305. The Royal Commission of 1832 accept the same classification, and out-relief to 
the sick, the aged, and the infirm is dealt with in one short section entitled ‘‘ Outdoor 
Relief of the Impotent.” Their view was that relief to this class was subject to com- 
paratively little abuse :— 


66 


. . . No use can be made of the labour of the aged and sick, and there is little room for 
jobbing if their pensions are paid in money. Accordingly, we find that even in places distin- 
guished in general by the most wanton parochial profusion, the allowances to the aged and infirm 
are moderate.” 1 


306. With the development of medical relief, a distinct class has gradually been for.ued 
of those amenable to medical treatment, excluding those whose “ impotency,”’ whether 
due to age or to other causes, is irremediable. For these, the aged and “‘ impotent in very 
deed,” differential treatment has long been an implicit principle in Poor Law administra- 
tion. The Royal Commission of 1832 considered that for them the workhouse should 
be a place where “ the old might enjoy their indulgences without torment from the boister- 
ous; ? and in the Continuance Report of 1840 the aged are expressly exempted from the 
restrictions therein placed upon outdoor relief. Itis there stated :— 


_ “ We do not require aged and infirm paupers to be relieved only in the workhouse ” ; 


and this exemption by the Central Authority has been maintained down to the present 
day. 


307. Except when the question is raised of subsidiary earnings we find singularly few favourable 
references to the aged on the part of the Central Authority until we reach the last discrimination 
twenty years. Practically, it was left entirely to the discretion of the Loca] Authority as regards the 
to determine the form and amount of relief to be granted; and the Local Authority °3¢4. 
has nearly always accorded a different treatment to the impotent from that given to the 
able-bodied. Even those Boards which have aimed at the abolition of out-relief have 
done so with no idea that the aged should be forced into the workhouse, but rather 
as holding that their differential treatment would be best achieved outside the Poor 
Law altogether, and by more appropriate agencies. 








1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, pp. 42-3. 2 Ibid., p. 307. 
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308. Within the workhouse, again, there has always been the possibility of granting 
at least a more generous diet to the aged. In 1836, the Commissioners published a 
set of dietaries, which, according to Mr. Davy :— 


“Are very important from this point of view, that they are the first indication of the 
workhouse classification. In the dietaries for able-bodied men and women there is this footnote, 


which has hada very wide-reaching effect on the whole indoor administration of our Poor Law : | 


‘Old people of sixty years and upwards may be allowed something extra.’ 1 


But a difference of diet has been the least of the “‘ indulgences ” allowed to the aged, and 
the attempt has generally been made, though not always very successfully, to render their 
life in the workhouse preferable to that of the able-bodied. Latterly, there has been a 
continual and increasing pressure from the Local Government Board on Local Authorities 
to carry out this policy. 3 


6 


“For instance, in 1885 there was,” says Mr. Davy,“ a Circular as to married couples in 
workhouses, pointing out to the Guardians what the law was. I need not remind the Commission 


that the lawis that if both husband and wife are above sixty years of age they have aright to live with ~ 


one another, and that if one is above sixty they may live together with the permission of the 
Guardians. In 1891, there was a Circular addressed to the General Inspectors as to the supply of 
books in workhouses, and of toys for the children. In 1892 there was an Order permitting the 


Guardians to give the mmates of workhouses tobacco and snuff. In 1893, there was a very — 


important Order which authorised the appointment of Ladies’ Visiting Committees, and which gave 
the right of visiting the workhouses to every individual Guardian. In 1894 there was an Order 
which allowed the Guardians to give dry tea, sugar and milk to the women, so that they might make 
their own tea. In 1896 there was a further Circular as to the classification of inmates. In 1897 
came perhaps the most important Order of all, the Nursing Order. In 1900 there was a new 
dietary Order; I do not know whether I should class that with the other Orders as making a change: 
for the better in the conditions of workhouse life. I rather prefer to look upon that Order as one- 
of decentralisation and simplification, but I may as well include it in my list. Then, lastly, came- 
the Circular of August, 1900, as to the treatment of the aged deserving poor, as they called them. 
You will notice how very rapidly all these Orders have come one after the other since the year 


1890; that year forms a sort. of epoch in Poor Law administration. The effect will have to be — 


tested by statistics.” 2 


309. Since 1890, the treatment of the aged has undoubtedly been greatly affected by: 
the movement in favour of old-age pensions. Although that movement has been entirely 


for differential treatment outside the Poor Law, its most marked effect has been to in- 


crease and emphasise their differential treatment within the Poor Law. Jn 1893,a Royal 
Commission was appointed of which Lord Aberdare was Chairman :— 


“To consider whether any alterations in the system of Poor Law relief are desirable, in the case of — 


persons whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity for work, resulting from old age, or whether 
assistance could otherwise be afforded in those case3.”’$ 


It is noteworthy that in this reference the inquiry is limited to the destitute, and the 
question of “ desert ’’ is not raised. Desert was, however, made the main feature of the 


recommendations of the Commission. The summary of their Majority Report states — 


that no fundamental alterations are needed in the existing system of Poor Law relief, 
as affecting the aged, but that :— 


“. . . . We are convinced that there is a strong feeling that in the administration of relief 
there should be greater discrimination between the respectable aged who become destitute and those 
whose destitution is distinctly the consequence of their own misconduct ; and we recommend that 
boards of guardians, in dealing with applications for relief, should inquire with special care into 
the antecedents of destitute persons whose physical faculties have failed by reason of age and infirmity ; 
and that outdoor relief should in such cases be given to those who are shown to have been of 
good character, thrifty according to their opportunities, and generally independent in early life,. 
and who are not living under conditions of health or surrounding circumstances which make it. 
evident that the relief given should be indoor relief.” 4 


310. The great difficulty attaching to such an inquiry into character “which .. . . 
could never be conclusively conducted, except on oath and by judicial procedure,” was. 
pointed out in a separate memorandum by one of the signatories ;> nevertheless, it. 
was this recommendation which has had most effect upon subsequent administration. | 
With regard to classification within the workhouse, the Commission did not 
recommend any fresh Regulations, being aware of the difficulties pertaining to the. 
question of classification by past character, and the greater importance for practical 








7 
1 Davy, 2571. 2Davy, 2310. 3 Report of Royal Commission on Aged Poor [C. 7684], 1895, p. iv. 
4 [had., pp. 1xxxiii-iy. 5 [bid., p. xe. 
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purposes of present behaviour.! Another Tecommendation which had some, but 
neither great nor lasting effect upon administration was :— 
“ That where out-door relief is given the amount should be adequate to meet fully the extent 


of the destitution, and that proper investigation and Supervision should be ensured in all cases 
in which application is made for relief.” 2 


311. Finally, the majority report that they have carefully examined the various 
schemes for State assistance to the aged which have been submitted, but are unable 
_ to recommend the adoption of any of them.3 


{ A minority disagree on the ground that the recommendations of the majority are 
‘inadequate, and recommend that a further inquiry by a better-constituted Commission 
should be undertaken at once.5 


312. The immediate effect of this Report was that in 1896, the year after its publi- 
cation, the Local Government Board issued two Circulars, in one of which attention was 
called to the views of the Commission with regard to outdoor relief, and the Guardians 
_wWere pressed to appoint an adequate number of relieving officers ; whilst the other urged 
better classification in the workhouse. Three points upon which this Report laid stregg 
may be repeated here :— 


(i.) “The view often held that the aged labourer has in general only the workhouse 
before him in which to end his days has been shown to be erroneous.” 6 


(ii.) “We have seen that the complaint often made of the compulsory separation of old 
couples is without foundation, and that aged married couples have a right to live together 
if they wish.” 7 

(iii.) ““ That the number of aged poor who seek public relief, while still very large, has much 
lessened. in proportion in the last thirty years, although the rate of decrease has greatly 
diminished in the last decade.” 8 


313. In 1896, the suggestion of the minority of the Royal Commission was carried 
out by the appointment by the Lords of the Treasury of the Committee known as 
Lord Rothschild’s Committee on Old-Age Pensions. The reference jis interesting as 
showing what importance was still attached to preserving the independence of the 
working class. The Committee was instructed :— 


“To consider any schemes that may be submitted to them for encouraging the industrial 
population, by State aid or otherwise, to make provision for old age; and to report whether 
they can recommend the adoption of any proposals of the kind, either based upon, or independent 

of, such schemes ; with special regard, in the case of any proposals of which they may approve, 
to their cost and probable financial results to the Exchequer, and to local rates; their effect in 
promoting habits of thritt and self-reliance ; their influence on the prosperity of the Friendly Societies ; 
and the possibility, of securing the co-operation of these institutions in their practical working.” 9 


314. The Committee considered that by the terms of this reference they were- 
precluded from considering either compulsory or non-contributory schemes, and devoted 
themselves, therefore, to schemes providing special facilities and encouragement to 
voluntary insurance against old age, with material assistance from the State. Con- 
siderable stress has been laid upon the financial nature of this inquiry; but 
although the Committee were largely concerned with the question of finance, they 
did not regard that as the sole or most important aspect :— 


“Of the questions raised by the proposal to establish a State-aided pension system, that of its 
cost and administration is not the most serious. We do not question that the State could bear the 
necessary additional burthen if the welfare of the community really demanded it. But would such 
& pension system encourage thrift in the working-classes 2 Would it not affect the question of 
wages, and hand over to the employer rather than to the employed the benefit of the State 
contribution ? Would the receipt of State aid be free from that taint of pauperism which makeg 
Poor Law relief bitter to the self-respect and independence of the best of the working-classes ? ”?11 

ee ne eee ee 
. 1 Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor [Cd. 7684], 1895 ; Report pp. lxxxiv-y. 2/7 bid., p. Xxxiv. 
S Ibid., pp. Ixxxvi-vii. 4 Tbid., p. lxxxvii. 5 [lid., p. 1xxxiv. 8 Joid., p. Ixxxiii, 7 Jbid., p- lxxxy. 
8 Ibid., p.Ixxxvii. 9 Report of Committee on Old-Age Pensions [Cd. 8911], 1898, p. ii, 10 Jbid., pp. 2-3. 
ll Tbid., pp. 14-15. 
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Their answer to the last question is one which must always hold true, and needs 
to be constantly emphasised : 


“ Any discredit. must depend, not on the form in which the relief is received, but on the causes 
which have led to it.” 1 


315. The conclusion come to by the Committee was a negative one :— 

“It is only very slowly, and with very great reluctance, that we have been forced to the con- 
clusion that none of the schemes submitted to us would attain the objects which the Government 
had in view, and that we ourselves are unable, after repeated attempts, to devise any proposal free 
from grave inherent disadvantages.”’ 2 


They add :— 
‘One consideration which the course of our inquiry has strongly impressed upon us. It is 
that a large and constantly increasing number of the industrial population of this country do, 
already, by prudence, self-reliance, and self-denial make their old age independent and respected.” $ 


316. This Report was issued in 1898, and in 1899. a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons to report on a Bill for the introduction of cottage homes for the aged. 
This Committee reported in the same sense as the Royal Commission, though pressing 
leniency of administration still further, but rejected the actual proposals of the Bill.* This 
was followed in the same year by the Select Committee on the “‘ Aged Deserving Poor,” 
appointed :— 

“To consider and report upon the best means of improving the condition of the aged deserving 
poor, and for providing for those of them who are helpless and infirm; and to inquire whether any 
of the Bills dealing with old-age pensions, and submitted to Parliament during the present. 
session, can with advantage be adopted, either with or without amendment.” 5 


317. Seven Bills were submitted to the Committee, which decided, instead of adopt- 
ing any of them, to formulate “the general principles upon which any measure dealing 
with the question might be framed.”’® These principles included non-receipt of poor relief — 
(other than medical) during twenty years, and the endeavour on the part of the applicant © 
to make provision for himself and those immediately dependent on him.’ The Committee 
also considered that there should be improved poor relief, as well as old-age pensions, and 
endorsed the recommendations of the Cottage Homes Committee.® - 


318. This Select Committee was appointed in April, 1899; it reported in July of the 
same year; and in August, a Departmental Committee was appointed to report on the 
financial aspects of their proposals. This Committee work out, with great elaboration, 
estimates of the cost of the scheme at differentages. They make no recommendation, 
but end by pointing out— re 


“Some of the incalculable, but, in our opinion, certain, results of the establishment of a 
pension scheme, which would all tend either to bring down to the pensionable level those who 
are now above it, or to raise up to it those who are now below it, and would thus swell the 
pensionable list from above, as well as from below.” 9 . 


319. In 1900, the Local Government Board issued a Circular explaining that: “ This” 
moment is not propitious for legislation,” but urging that Poor Law administration should 
be modified in the direction suggested by the various Reports alluded to :— 1 


“With regard to the treatment of the aged deserving poor, it has been felt that persons who 
have habitually led decent and deserving lives should, if they require relief in their old age, receive 
different treatment from those whose previous habits and character have been unsatisfactory, 
and who have failed to exercise thrift in the brmging up of their families or otherwise. The Board 
consider that aged deserving persons should not be urged to enter the workhouse at all unless there 
is some cause which renders such a course necessary, such as infirmity of mind or body, the 
absence of house accommodation or of a suitable person to care for them, or some similar cause, 
but that they should be relieved by having adequate outdoor relief granted to them. The Board 
are happy to think that it is commonly the practice of boards of guardians to grant outdoor 
relief in such cases, but they are afraid that too frequently such relief is not adequate in amount. 
They are desirous of pressing upon the guardians that such relief should, when granted, be 
always adequate.’’ 10 












320. The Circular concludes by recommending that the Guardians. should form a 
special class of inmates of the workhouse of sixty-five years of age and upwards with — 
regard to whom the Guardians, after due inquiries, have satisfied themselves that by reason 








1 Report of Committee on Old-Age Pensions (Cd. 8911], 1898, p.15. 2 Jbid., p.16 (69). 3 Lbid., p. 16 (7 0) 
4 Davy, 3331-2. 5 Report of Select Committee on Aged and Deserving Poor, H.C. 296, 1899, >. ii. 
6 lbid., p., Vv. par. 18. Fd bid., p. ix., par. 56. 8 Ibid., p. viii, pars. 44-5 and p. x., par. 63. 9 Report of 
Departmental Committee on Financial Aspects of Proposals of House of Commons Committee of 1899 as 
regards the Aged Deserving Poor [Cd. 67], 1900, p. xlix., par. 163. 10 Thirtieth Annual Report, Local 
Government Board [Cd. 746], 1901, App. A, pp. 18-19. in | fe 
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of their moral character, or behaviour, or previous habits, they are sufficiently deserving 
to be members of the class. As regards the members of this class one of the recommenda- 
tions was :— | 


__ “ That considerably increased liberty should be granted to them, and greater facilities for being 
visited by their friends.”’! 


Of this Circular Mr. Davy says :— 


“That is a Circular which, I submit to the Commission, is a necessary corollary to the reports 
which have been made to the House of Commons and to the Government by the Commission of 
1895 and by the Committee of 1899,”2 


321. In the movement so far, there are two points to be specially noted. The one 
is the introduction of a character test as determining the kind of relief to be given; 
the other, that the question of impotency and destitution has dropped out, and 
attention is concentrated on length of years in combination with desert. 


» 322. In 1903 a Bill was introduced into Parliament :— 


. “To ‘provide pensions for the aged deserving poor, through the existing machinery of the 
Poor Law administration, by empowering the pensions committee of the guardians, with the 
help of Parliament, to grant pensions which shall not involve any electoral disability, nor convey 
the reproach of pauperism.” 


823. A Committee was appointed to report upon this Bill; they approved of it as a 
basis for legislation, but made several suggestions. One of these is that it would not seem 


“fair or reasonable to leave to an elected body the duty of deciding upon the merits of large 
numbers of its constituents.” 


Another interesting feature of the Report is the attention given to inquiry into the 
number of inmates of workhouses likely to benefit. . It expresses the opinion :— 

“That the reduction on Poor Law expenditure will be considerably less than has often been 
represented, inasmuch as the proportion of the aged poor who are now, or may in future be, in 
the workhouses, who:could with advantage to themselves live outside with the help of a pension, 
will probably be found to be very small.” 


324, The final step in the movement consists of the Act passed in 1908, and entitled 
simply: “An Act to provide for Old-Age Pensions.” In this Act, age, residence for 
twenty years in the United Kingdom, and limitation of yearly means are practically the 
sole qualifications prescribed, and the difficult question of desert is met by specifying 
definite disqualifications. Destitution is not to be a condition of the pension, and its 
amount is regulated by the amount of income. Persons whilst in receipt of relief (except 
in certain forms), and, until the end of 1910, persons who have received. any such 
relief since January Ist, 1908, or who hereafter receive it, are disqualified. The question 
of impotency is not raised, though it may fairly be said that the advanced age—seventy—at 
which the pension is to, be due, implies impotency on the part of the recipient. . The case 
of those, however, who may be incapacitated long before reaching that age, is not met. 


325. The movement for old-age pensions has had, directly and indirectly, so much 
influence upon Poor Law administration that it has been necessary to refer to it in 
some detail. _We may summarise that influence by saying that the general tendency 
has been to concentrate attention upon the question of age, to throw into the back- 
ground the questions of destitution and impotence (or disability), and to urge upon 
administrators the attempt to classify upon a basis of merit. In the description of the 
present condition of the aged under the Poor Law to which we shall now proceed, it will 
be seen that these considerations have led to very different results in different places 
according to the weight attached to them, or the interpretation put upon them, by 
different Boards of Guardians. 


_ 326. Taking first the condition of the aged in the workhouses we find that Boards of Improved treat: 
Guardians have shown considerable activity in carrying out the suggestions made to them, ment of the aged 
and in making experiments in classification. We ourselves, have seen a great variety of 1 workhouses. 
these experiments; the separation of the aged from the able-bodied and imbeciles in 
different wards of the same workhouse, or in separate workhouses, their classification into 





___1Thirtieth Annual Report for Local Government Board [Cd. 746], 1901, App. A, p. 19 (5). 2 Davy 
3344, 38 Edw. VII, Cap. 40. 
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two, three, or four grades of more or less deserving, and the provision of cottage homes 
within the workhouse grounds or as separate institutions. On the whole, we have found 
that the comfort of the old people depends largely upon the system adopted, but quite as 
much on the kindliness and consideration of the officers in charge. The following 
instances from among our visits may illustrate this point :— ~ | 


(1) ‘‘ In addition to the general air of cleanliness that pervades the workhouse the outstanding 

feature is the classification of the aged inmates according to character, each class having separate 

accommodation and being entirely separated from the others. The accommodation for the first 
and highest class provides for twenty-eight men and twenty-four women. Both the men and women 

have two dormitories and two sitting-rooms, the latter having linoleum or a canvas covering on the 

floor, and being furnished with arm-chairs, rocking chairs, tables and couches. Meals are served 

in the sitting-room that appears to be in daily use (the other being reserved for Sundays and for 

receiving friends). As regards food, the inmates get a loaf and a pot of jam for the cupboard (when- 

ever they require them). They are also allowed a cheap and wholesome currant cake to their tea, 

The inmates may, with consent of the master, go out any day after ‘ the performance of their small 

duties.’ Friends, likewise, are admitted on any evening. The qualifications necessary to obtain 

these privileges are good character, twenty years’ residence within the union area, freedom from 

connection with any crime-and not having previously received relief within the period named. The 

accommodation for the second or middle class providing for thirty-six males and thirty-six females 

is not quite so luxurious as that provided for the first-class inmates ; nor have they the same privileges. 

| They have their meals in their sitting-rooms, but no jam. Their leave of absence is only one half-day 
i a week. The qualifications for admission to the second class are ten years’ residence and a slightly 
I less unblemished character than that necessary for the first class. The rooms of the first and second 
1 classes are pleasantly situated, fronting the north and south quadrangles, which are laid out with 
i ornamental flower beds, etc. Here the inmates can take exercise or sit when the weather is fine. 
i Misbehaviour on the part of an inmate in the first or second class is punished by reduction of class, 
and this is found to be a very effective method of enforcing discipline. Third Class.—No special 
i accommodation is granted for this third class, which is provided for in the general day rooms of 


the workhouse. Meals are partaken of in the general dining hall, and leave is allowed one half-day 
per fortnight.””1 


(2) “I think most of the people looked even more dejected than usual: hardly one seemed to 
\ have enough spirit to speak when spoken to. There are some married couples’ quarters which are 

I never fully occupied ; I am not surprised, as they are the very worst I have ever seen, and are really 

i only an apology for supplying a need. There is also a scheme for classifying women. ‘The basis 

for classification is previous character. Out of forty women, only two can be found who come up 

i to the required standard, and so two old women each occupy a big room with five beds, and a plentiful 

supply of texts, etc. There is also a similar scheme for men, but I must confess I did not realise 

\ much, difference in the rooms occupied. There is no privacy anywhere, however good a person may 

\ have been, and here again it seems to me it is only the letter and not the spirit of classification 

| which has been followed.”2 : 


(3) “I saw the women’s day wards in the workhouse. They are old, but bright and fairly 
| comfortable. I was struck by the pleasant relations between the inmates and the matron, an 
| exceptionally pleasant woman.: I also saw four cottages built for married couples. There is no 
| demand i: these, one is occupied, one is empty, and the others converted into the female tramp 
wards.” 


(4) “The Homes for the Aged and Deserving poor were erected to comply with the urgent 
recommendations of Mr. Chaplin’s Circular. They may be described as adequately supported 
almshouses, under disciplinary conditions, such as obtain and are enforced among the passengers 
of a mail steamer. The swing gate of the institution is always open. The inmates go out when 
they please, but we understood that they seldom go beyond the garden: they prefer that their 
i) friends should come and see them and, we were told, not a few look in for a ‘ cup of tea.’ ”’ 4 


(5) “ The building includes a number of cottage homes for aged couples. They were quite simple 
in character, but bright, and the inmates seemed very happy. The meals are served to them in 
their own rooms, and they make their own tea,’’5 


(6) “ A street of four cottages with gardens has been bought for £1,200, and converted by in- 
i mates’ labour into cottage homes for four married couples, and thirty-two old men of good character ; 
i the cost thus being £30 a head. The inmates of these homes seemed very happy, and we understood - 
. were free from all the more irksome regulations of workhouse life.’’6 








Character claswi- 327. At Sheffield there is an elaborate classification into four classes ; and it is notice- 
| fication of able that here, as in some other cases, in constituting the highest class, recourse is had to’ 
| Workhouse length of residence without relief. It is clear that there must always be great difficulty 
i ere sare 3 in a classification based upon such an indeterminate factor as general merit, and the 
4 i introduction of a measurable quantity, such as age or length of residence without relief, 
id greatly simplifies the problem of the administrators. Mr. J. Wycliffe Wilson, Chair- 


iq man of the Sheffield Board of Guardians states that :— 


“ By careful investigation of the antecedents of applicants for relief, through the relieving 
officers, such applicants are divided into four classes, A, B, C, and D— 


1 Visits: Urban, 20. 2 Visits: Urban, 36. 8 Visits: Urban, 7. 4 Visits: Urban, 21. 
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“ 4.—Comprises those of unblemished character who have long been resident in the 
union without receiving relief, ' 


“ B.—All other persons of distinctly good character, but who are not equal to A, 


“C.—Comprises those who are neither distinctly good nor distinctly bad, and also 
persons of whose character little or nothing is known. 


“ This may be called the normal class, or the residuum after sorting out those who are 
entitled to rank higher or lower respectively. 


“D., which is unfortunately far the largest class, comprises all whose character is 
distinctly bad. 


“The classification is reviewed by the Classification Committee from time to time, and 
individuals are put higher or lower as may appear desirable.” 1 


328. We are not prepared to recommend so detailed a scheme for general adoption. 
Whilst we are convinced that a system of classification mitigates the distress which the 
respectable poor feel when living in association, the effect upon those who are, so to say, 
condemned to the lowest class must not be overlooked. Again, neither Relief Committees 
nor even the best officials are infallible judges of desert, and any system of classification 
on that ground admits of favouritism. The inmates of an institution may be arranged 
in. classes on the record of their lives previous to admission or on their behaviour after 
admission. We think that both considerations should be allowed weight. 


329. What results however may follow from the absence of any system of classification Dreariness of life 
may be seen from the following Reports of visits by our members :— = certain Poor 
aw Institutions- 
(1) “The inmates, over 900 in number, were congregated in large rooms, without any attempt for the aged. 
to employ their time or cheer their lives. There was a marked absence of any human interest, and 
though the superintendent and matron impressed us favourably it was impossible to avoid feeling 
that the lives of the inmates were not merely wanting in colour, but were aimless and listless. 
On more than one occasion there have been offers from outside to brighten the Sunday service, 
but they have been refused by the guardians owing to religious difficulties. It could not be 
better described than as a “human warehouse.” The dormitories, which in some cases 
accommodated as many as sixty inmates, were so full of beds as to make it impossible to provide 
chairs, or to walk, except sideways, between them.’’2 


(2) “The. . . ‘Home” which we visited in the afternoon seemed to us defective in every 
particular. It is rented by the . . . Union and used as an overflow house for the aged 
inmates from . . . The rooms were low, ill-lighted, and hopelessly overcrowded. The men 


were, in many cases, lounging, in the bedrooms, there being no chairs except in the dining 
hall, and there was a total absence of books or newspapers—as far as we saw—and it is im- 
possible to conceive a more dismal and hopeless asylum for age. The administration consists 
of but two officers for 268 inmates. The officer in charge, however, stated that they had no 
difficulty in enforcing such discipline as was necessary. The only outdoor space available for the 
inmates was an asphalted roof-yard, some 35 feet by 25 feet, up so many flights of stairs that a 
large proportion of the inmates were unable to mount to it.’’8 


_ 330. One of the effective agencies in brightening the lives of the old people The Brabazon- 
has been the Brabazon Scheme for the Employment of Workhouse Inmates, Scheme. 
‘Under this scheme interesting handiwork is organised by ladies for the infirm and 
aged, with wonderful results on the happiness of the people engaged in it; those 
workhouses in which it is in force have an atmosphere of brightness and interest which 

is often quite lacking elsewhere. 


331. If we turn now to the administration of out-relief to the aged we find even greater Variety of 
divergencies than in indoor relief. There is no doubt that in some places the practice practice as to 
of the Guardians was considerably influenced by the Circular of 1900, though outdoor relief to 
not always in the way contemplated by the Local Government Board. As one #8¢4- 
witness expresses it, there was a general impression that Guardians were desired 
“to be more easy with the people.” 


“You said, I think, that since 1900 the out-relief has increased in amount ?—It was about 
then. 


“That was the time Mr. Chaplin’s circular was issued 2—I would not be sure of the 
date ; you no doubt know what I am referring to. 


“The result was an increased number of applications ?—Yes, after it got known about that 
they got more relief, 


Mitt Ste Fe ag ieee tA eater es tS rasa a ee 
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“Was it supposed that the guardians would give relief more freely, not only i in amount, but 
to persons to whom they previously would not give outdoor relief ?—It was practically understood 
so by the board, that they were to be more easy with the people. | 


i Therefore, they were not merely confining themselves to giving more adequate out-relief, but 
extending the class to those to whom they would not give outdoor relief before ?—I take it SO, both. 


“Has that been continued ?—It is not done 80 much now as it was, not to a great extent.” 1 


| The late Inspector for London says :— 


“The effect: of the Circular in London has been to occasion the belief in certain quarters that 
it was intended to encourage the giving of outdoor relief.” 2 


“Mr. Wethered. quotes the case of Bath to the same. effect :— 


“There is a very good instance in the case of Bath, which shows the effect of that circular. 
The guardians decided after that circular was issued that more outdoor relief should be.afforded to 
people over sixty-five years of age; and the clerk to the guardians prepared a ‘special report, in 
which he said that the effect has been that this out-relief has not only been given to the aged and 
deserving but to others as well. They have lost sight of the word ‘deserving,’ and he Says, 
‘The danger appears to be lest the term “deserving” should be overlooked and this ‘“‘ more 
adequate ” relief be given to other cases.’ ” 3 


Mr. Baldwin Fleming thinks. that the effect in raising the amount of relief was 
only temporary. 


“TJ think now that that circular as regards the outdoor poor has ceased to produce any effect. 
I do not think to-day that the aged and deserving poor in the immense majority of cases receive 
6d. more than they did before the circular was issued. For a time it did have a certain amount 
of effect ; in the case of guardians who wished to give outdoor relief it has enabled them to turn to 
that circular as a recommendation in favour of outdoor relief; it has had some effect in that direc- 
tion, an effect which I consider mischievous. With regard to the indoor relief, it has given a 
certain fillip to the improved classification of the aged indoor poor, and to that extent I am 
grateful for it.’’4 


332. Our own experience is that the Unions in which the relief given to the aged is 
adequate, in the sense of being adapted to the needs of the case, are comparatively very 
few. In some London Unions, where there is an attempt to ascertain the whole resources 
of the applicant, relief is given to bring up the income to a sufficient amount :— 


‘The income aimed at for.old people is 4s. 6d. above rent for a single person,: 7s. for two.”5 


But throughout the country as a whole the practice is to ignore the resources of the 
applicant and to give according to a fixed scale. In the Chapter on Outdoor Relief, we 
have already pointed out the results of this, but we must note some of its more special effects 
in application to the aged. One is that in rural districts, in all parts of the country 
outdoor relief is practically regarded as an old-age pension. There is no reluctance in 
applying for relief, and it is not confined to, destitute cases, but given to all comers of a 
certain age. Mr. Bagenal gives the following description of the out-relief in.a Union 
in his district :— , 7 


“With two exceptions the general impression left on my mind was very favourable indeed. 
There was a general air and appearance of comfort and satisfaction. There was in thirteen cases 
no appearance of any destitution. In nearly all the cottages there was plenty of furniture, food 
and fire, and adequate accommodation. In a few cases there was more accommodation than was 
absolutely necessary. The cottages consisted chiefly of four rooms, two below and two above, and all 
were, I should say, old buildings, I give the rents below. The relieving officer said that the cases 
were the ordinary typical cases, ot the aged poor relieved in ose union. I do not hile anyone : 


could. wish for better treatment. ; | 

“The recipients received us with great kindliness and seemed on the best terms with the 
relieving officer, whose manner and treatment was all that could be desired. A few of the cases 
had a bit of garden attached to the cottage. It seemed to me that here you’ had ‘practically a 
system of old-age pensions carried out at the expense of the ratepayers, on a scale and standard 
suited to the requirements of the population. But of course the remark must be made that this 
treatment puts the pauper in a better position than the independent labourer who has to work in 
order to attain the same scale and standard of comfort which his. pauper neighbour enjoys. The relief 
given in some of the cases I describe may perhaps be said to be in aid of poverty rather than to 
bee mere cesOuUOD, 6 | is 








1 Ball, 35679-84. 2 Lockwood, 12676. _ 3 Wethered, 5405. 4 Fleming’ 9138. 
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333. We have received a considerable amount of evidence to the same effect :-— 


“There are a large number of people in receipt of relief outside the workhouses who would 
be fit subjects for an old-age pension ‘!—They are practically getting it now.” 1 


“In this Union no old people are offered the workhouse so long as they can take care of 

themselves or other people take care of them. When they do go into the house they are almost always 

j infirmary cases—our out-relief too is practically a pension list. It seems all nonsense to me 

about the difficulty of old-age pensions—our people have had it for years and it is just wonderful 

what a little people can live upon and reach a fine old age. There is no fear of any of the poor 
wanting the necessaries of life in the country places.” 2 


“You will find in the agricultural districts that every old servant of everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood is practically on outdoor relief at anything from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Of course, they 
ought to be pensioned as old servants, not as paupers: You cannot get at the motive; you never 
know why the outdoor relief is given. You see a most improper case come up, and you suggest 
that there is something wrong in the family, either there is drink or immorality, or something or 
another, and it is very undesirable that outdoor relief should be given ; nevertheless it is given.” 8 


“In the case of old people, this payment is given, and, I suppose, almost admitted to be 
given, as a sort of old-age pension ?—Yes, outdoor relief has become a habit of the country in the 
rural districts, and if you could only get the administrators and the recipients out of that habit, 
you would do a very great deal to restore proper administration. I have heard cases where 
the Chairman will say: ‘Oh, what have you come for?” and the man will say: ‘I have come 
for my allowance.’ It is a matter of course.” 4 


“Under this system in the rural districts, has the tendency been for the amount of out- 
door relief to rise of recent years ?—I do not think so. I think it stands at very much the same 
level as it did when, I first had to do with attending boards of guardians. I do not think any 
of them have increased their scale, except perhaps in the large towns.” 5 


334. In some places, ¢.g., Bristol, an attempt has been made to classify the outdoor Kod and characte 
poor by character, and to give a higher scale of relief to the more deserving. More generally classification of 
recourse is had to age or length of residence as a basis of classification. In Camberwell, outdoor poor. 
e.g., there is a classification into three classes, on a combined basis of age and residence. 

The following scale of relief from Shifnal is typical of general practice.® 


“There is a practice of old standing here of allowing, as a general rule, relief according to 
the following scale :-— 
Per week. 


Males, under 60 years of age eta a sigh ae ye tale Ant lae ike: Pitas nea arate 
Males, over 60 yearsofage - - - - = - + - = = = 
Males, over 70 years of age - - f 2 c a Y : = i 
Females, under 60 yearsofage - - - - - - - = = = 
Females,over 60 yearsofage - - = -) - = - = 5# = = 
Females over 70 years of age ~tad+ heron Git ot esrotetey iuiive vite 
Widows - - e - x nt) 
Widows with children—for each child - - - - - = -. = 


Heeb be Wb bo 
AAROROROA 


335. We think that this method of determining the amount of relief given to the old 
people by any consideration other than that of their needs is much to be deprecated. 
An inadequate income is not made less inadequate by a man’s character, nor by the 
fact that he has not lived for a prescribed period in a particular parish. Greater length 
of years may mean greater needs, and when it does it should be taken into account, 
but it does not necessarily. And where a case is made unsuitable for outdoor 
relief for any reason, the difficulty is not met by diminishing the amount. The 
following cases illustrate what we consider to be a quite unjustifiable practice :— 


“A man and wife, aged 78 and 61 respectively, in receipt of relief, 5s. a week. Both drink, 
and the woman had recently been found dead drunk. It was suggested that the best method of 
_ dealing with this case was that they should come into the house; but this was considered 
too costly, and ultimately the merits of the case were held to be met by reducing the relief to 2s. 6d. 
No other sources of income were known.’ ? 


£ 


Man, 79, lives with married daughter, who gives some food. ‘The room is dirty and there is a 
suspicion of drink. ‘The relief has been previously reduced from 4s. to 2s. on account of this. Quest:on 
now is)whether he has any income beside the parish relief. He says son John gives 2s. a week, 
but John says he only gives 6d. now and then.’ 8 

‘1 Wethered, 5743. 2 Sharman, 74986 (2) (9). 3Fleming, 8874. 4 Fleming, 8875. 5 Fleming, 
8876. 6 Phillips, 70962 (10). 7 Visits: Rural, 28. 8 Visits : Metropolitan, 113. 
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“ An old man of 73, who had a son at home neither working nor seeking for work, had his relief 
‘ reduced from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. to try to make son bestir himself.” 1 


Variety of 336. As illustrating the great difference of practice on different Boards we may quote 
practice as to out- the following instances :— 
door relief to 


aged (1) “Itisaruleto give 2s. 6d. to an aged person, sometimes 6d. less, but rarely ever more than 


2s. 6d. One case was that of a widow, 67 years of age, living alone; the rent was 2s. 6d.; they 
granted only 2s.; there was no other known income.” @ 


(2) * Oldcouples would be given 7s. 6d., 8s. or 10s., and single old people 4s. to 5s. where little or 
no rent was being paid, and other help was available.” % 


(3) “ Aged couple, three sons at home, earning 25s. 8d., 27s., 22s. 1ld. respectively ; total. 
£3 13s. 7d. for five persons. Relief was continued.” 


(4) “ Couple, aged respectively 66 and 38, with two young children, 12 and 8. Son Edmund, 
not at home, earning 24s. 

S. 

Son Llewellyn, 19,at home,earning - - - - - - 34 

Son B., 16, at home, earning - - - - - - ~ Ss 

Daughter, M. G., at home, earning - - - - - ne ep 


Hl Relief, 7s. 6d. ; rent, 12s. 6d. per month.” 4 


337. In the last two of these cases, which are typical of many others, there is not 
only no destitution, there is not even poverty ; and we consider it quite wrong that the 
| ratepayers, many of whom must be less well off, should be taxed to supplement the 
i income in such cases. In one provincial town we came across an incident which reminded 
| us of the days before 1834— 


“We were told that, before May, 1904, the increase of outdoor relief, due to several committees 
working independently, induced the board to take some measures to stop it. A central committee 
was then appointed, which reported that the ‘chief fact impressed upon the members by their 

, investigation had been the inequalities of the orders made—inequalities not only between the 

orders of Committee and Committee, but between the orders of the same Committee.” Rules were 

: then adopted against the giving of outdoor relief in certain cases, and scales laid down for the others. 

| The result was that the expenses fell so greatly that the board ‘actually became frightened.’ 

HH | At the same time pressure was brought to bear from the aggrieved parties; e.g., it had been the 

custom that, when an aged mother was living with a married daughter, relief had been given even 

iy if the son-in-law was making as much as 40s. or 50s. The sons-in-law threatened to turn the old 

lI ladies on to the streets, if the relief were withdrawn, and—as we understood the clerk to say— 
| the outdoor expenses had gone up to something like the old figure.” 5 


i Question of 338. It is chiefly with reference to the aged that the powers of removal which we 
_ compulsorily = have recommended in a previous Chapter are asked for. The evidence in favour of such 
| ae ee powers is very strong, and comes from all quarters. It is only in a small number of cases 
vnetifutions, | boat the need arises; for the most part the old people who are too infirm to look after 
|" aE . . 
| themselves, and have no friends to look after them, are glad to find a refuge in the 
\ infirmary or workhouse before their state becomes such as to call for active inter- 
a ference. But the difficulty is so great as to lead to very weighty evidence in favour 
| of granting no outdoor relief at all to the aged. The representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Poor Law Medical Officers say :— 





“The opinion of Poor Law medical officers is overwhelmingly in favour of provision in 
institutions. The replies are all to the same effect, that the aged are kept cleaner and in better 
health in institutions than if you give them outdoor relief, and that they really suffer in health and 
in every other way if they are left to provide for themselves outdoors.” 


“And that opinion is given in face of the fact’ that it would tend to deprive the 
present district medical officers of their employment ?—I take it so. There is no doubt as to the 
general tendency of the replies. These replies come from both workhouse officers and from 
district officers. Medical opinion seems quite clear in favour of institutional provision.” ® 


8389. The British Medical Association give evidence to the same effect,’ and there is 
little doubt that from a medical point of view it is much more easy to deal with the 
aged in an institution than in their own homes. We think, however, that to a large 





_1 Visits: Rural, 86. “/ 2 Visits: Urban, 33 B. 8 Visits : Urban, 45 B. 4 Visits : Rural, 47. 
5 Visits: Urban, 7B. 6 Poor Law Medical Officers’? Association, 39411-2. 7 British Medical 
Association, 39013 (38). | : 
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extent, this difficulty might be met by a better supervision of the people on out- 
relief, and that’ the number of “cases becoming ‘so neglected as to require com- 
pulsory removal might be diminished if they were properly looked after from the 
first. Under the present arrangement it often, one might almost say, generally 
happens that many months elapse between one visit of the relieving officer to the home 
and another, and when the pauper is unable to come for the relief, he may not even be 
seen by any one in authority. We have come across cases where the relief is 
systematically conveyed by the paupers to each other, and believe that it is frequently 
done, though not always recognised :— 


“The relief of the permanent out-relief cases was paid to such cases by other paupers in receipt 
of out-relief. No out-pauper being allowed to pay out-relief to more than six permanent cases.”’ 1 


be “« An aged recipient of 3s. weekly, owing to illness paid 3d. each time the relief was brought 
for her. I have reason to believe there are other similar cases. These aged recipients cannot afford 
to pay in this manner, and I submit the relief should be delivered to them.” 2 


340. We consider that all old, persons in receipt of out-relief should be periodically yood for more 
visited to ensure that they are not being neglected. In some places, the experiment frequent visita- 
has been tried of appointing a woman visitor,’ and we recommend the general tion of the aged, 
adoption of this plan. (Vide Chapter on Outdoor Relief.) 


341. We have received considerable evidence to the effect that the numper of aged Increase of the 
people who apply both for indoor and outdoor relief has, in certain districts, been aged receiving 
increasing in recent years :— relief. 


“Another phase of the Poor Law is the increased number of aged people who apply for 
out-relief, Doubtless the increase of these applications is to some extent due to bad trade, when 
friends are less able to assist them, but another cause is the tendency of sons, daughters, and 
relatives to shirk their responsibilities and fasten the old people upon the Poor Law.” 4 


“Turning to London, have you considered the age of paupers in receipt of relief in London: 
whether the proportion of old people is exceptional ?—I have here a statement of the number of 
paupers of sixty-five years and upwards, in which it shows that on the winter count in 1892 the 
percentage of the total indoors above sixty-five was 31:9; in 1900 on the same count, that number 
had grown in the eight years, to 36 percent. Rather remarkably in the summer count the numbers 
for the corresponding years only go from 31°7 to 32°4, showing that the workhouse is largely used 
by old persons in the winter. There is a somewhat similar growth in the outdoor paupers, though 
not to the same extent, showing that pauperism is getting older and consequently more 
expensive.” 5 


342. We think that this increase may be definitely connected on the one hand with 
the improvement of institutions, on the other hand with the tendency we have noted to 
treat outdoor relief as pensions :— 


“The proportion of old people in the workhouses has increased, I think, of recent years ?—Yes, 
but itis principally amongst the aged sick and the sick that require skilled nursing, the bedridden, 
that the numbers coming into the workhouse are increasing. 


“The inducement of better treatment and better accommodation has increased the number 
of occupants !—That is so.’’6 


343. One witness of great experience regards the increase as only temporary ; and 
points out how small were the opportunities of our present generation of old people 
compared with those of our present generation of young :— 


‘Therefore the proportion of old paupers in the rural unions must be steadily increasing ?— 
[tis ; but then there are very special reasons for that, and I doubt whether they are really appre- 
ciated as they should be. From my point of view old-age pauperism ought not to continue, 
We are living through a stratum of pauperism now which was a necessity of former years, but 
which ought not to continue in the future for this reason, that the people who are now the old 
paupers never had the opportunity of providing for themselves. Those who survived their 
-wage-earning period, and the relations and others who were able to help them, had no alternative 
but to come upon the rates, because in the days when they were younger friendly societies were not 
sound, they had not the opportunities of thrift which the present generation have ; and, from my 
point of view, I believe that old-age pauperism, unless it is perpetuated by unwise legislation, 
should become a thing of the past. I do not think that the present generation will have any 
excuse for being paupers in their old age, unless they have special inducements to rely on public 
support instead of their own independent exertions. 








_ 1 Visits: Urban, 1 A. 2 Skivington, 36262 (8). 3 Hayward, 45948-50. 4 Wethered, Vol. L., 
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i . “Do you apply that general. observation to the urban districts,as well/as to the rural 
Hl districts ~—Yes.”’! i! it oh ps hi ‘ele Pri ages 
344, Although this tendency to an increase in aged .pauperism. is, to some) extent, 
reflected in the statistics for recent years, such figures as, are available for |the, years 
i between 1870 and 1890 seem to indicate that, during that period, there was actually, a 
H décrease in the rate of aged pauperism.to population. There, were no, comprehensive 
age statistics of pauperism until the year 1890, but from the: Census of Paupers, we 

obtained on 31st March, 1906, we find that four-fifths of the adult paupers, returned, 

i as not able-bodied were over 60 years of age.? Assuming that this proportion was 
I applicable in each of the previous 35. years it would appear, that, though, the number 
4 of the aged in receipt of poor relief tends to increase, the ratio:to the total population 


has diminished. The rate of diminution is, however, decreasing :—* 





| | Mean of the annual rates 
Mean number of | per 1,000, calculated on 
Cycles of Pauperism | puupers classed as “not | the official estimates of 
able-bodied.” __,, | the total population in 

"S020 \the middle of each year. 





369,143 0778] fo bolr ype 


| 
| 
\ TOAD Wiig7olsgunoveT Ow DIB Tog | 
| 
| 


MBO. toe1S87-8 ed 351,358 ) 131 
! Tee629 to 1895-6 ge ee te 360,156. | 128 
| 1896-7 to,1905-6...+ ,- ee B07 19d 4 tal ot 12-2, 








! 345. An examination of the various returns as to’ages which have been obtained since 
i the year 1890 shows that the proportion of paupers over sixty-five years of age to the 
i population of the same age was, much.the same in 1900 as,it was in 1892, in both of 
i which years pauperism was at a low level. In each of those years the proportion was 
| 19°5 per cent. but in 1906, when, pauperism was at a high level, the proportion had 
increased slightly, and stood at 19°9 per cent.* oe ra 


In indoor pauperism at the higher ages there has, however, been a considerable 
i increase in the ratio, as the following Table shows :—* 


RATE PER 1,000 OF POPULATION AT SAME AGE, oo... 





Age. 1891. 1901, ! 1906. | 


i Males : cipeere oe 

! 65-75 a, D4 | BSD eae 103 
i 75-85 16-8 90°7 6 vile 97:3. 
i 85- 91-4 113-0 139°9 
/ Females: 1198 

| 65-75 26:3 28-6 = 30-2 
75-85 45-2 53:8). | 54:8 


85- | 68-4 79°51 POsbO eda 
! ial 





346. It will be seen that an increasing proportion of the aged have been 
entermg the Poor Law institutions since 1891, and this table shows further what has 
constantly been brought before us in the course of our inquiry, that the old men have 
recourse to these institutions far more freely than the old women. This does not mean © 
that the men are more infirm or more liable to illness than the women; for we’ find 
I from the Census of Pauperism that the surplus of old men is almost entirely in the 
i wards of the workhouse not appropriated to the sick or infirm, Thus, on March 
| 31st, 1906, there were in such wards 47,274 old men over sixty, as against 19,410 
women over sixty, whereas the number of men over sixty in the infirm wards was only — 
i slightly in excess of the number of women over sixty in infirm wards, that is, 19,049 
( men as against 18,194 women.® And the return of persons under medical treatment 
i or. April 13th, 1907, shows similar results.? There are several causes which may conduce | 
to this result. A woman is more adaptable, more ready to turn her hand to any 
| a vk 


i 1 Fleming, 8851-2. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part IL, par. 108. 8 Ibid., Part 1, Table Il. 4 Tbid., 
Part IL, par. 64. © 5 Jbid., Part IL, Table B. 6 Iid., Part IL, Table 2, 7 Zdid., Part IIL, par. 7. 
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way of earning which presents itself; she is more useful also in the home of her 
married children; and—perhaps most potent factor of all—the old woman without a 
husband can keep her little,,home together and do for herself on a small meome, 
while the old man without:a wife requires someone to look after him, 


347. But the old people over sixty who are relieved in institutions form less than 
one-third of the whole number of persons over 60 in receipt of relief, 69-7 per cent. being 
relieved as outdoor paupers on March 31st, 1906, and on the outdoor lists the balance as 
between men and women ‘is’ reversed, there being 188,656 old women as against 
76,282 old men.! 


348: 'The distribution ‘of’ old people in different Unions has a good deal to do with Ratio of aged 
determining the rate of pauperism. In the rural parts of the country, as we have seen, le jae total 
out-relief has come to be regarded as a pension, and it is in the rural areas also ?8°° Popuation | 
that the greatest proportion of old age is found. The proportion of old-age pauperism ynral districts. °j 
is also higher in the rural areas than in the urban areas outside London. In London 
itself the rate appears to be higher than in rural areas, but it is probable that the rates 
for London and the urban areas would be considerably lower if the number of the aged 
population in 1906 were available for the calculation. The following table taken from 
the census of paupers in 1906 shows how much larger the proportion of old people is in 


the rural areas than in the towns.” 























BEANE LS Paupers, 60 years of age 
Gronpe 60 years of age and upwards. ap oune rus (1208). 
Total i 

P Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of Popu- 

| thas total Population. ee lation of same ages. 
London - ° - - - | 4,536,541 303,539 66:9 56,805 187-1 
Unions wholly or mainly Urban | 21,591,910 | 1,452,100 67°3 214,393 147°6 
Unions wholly or mainly Rural 6,399,392 652,787 102°0 108,704 166°5 
England and Wales - | - - | 32,527,843 | 2,408,426 74:0 379,902 157-7 








___ 349. One reason for the prevalence of outdoor relief in the country is, no doubt, the 
greater scope which agriculture affords for the work of men who are no longer 
young. As regards the high average age of persons applying for relief in rural 
districts a member of the Bridgwater Board of. Guardians states :— 


“The average age of those who apply for relief is noteworthy; in my parish of Catcott the 
average is just over sixty-eight years.” 


“‘In your reference to the advanced age at which men are still able to do a good day’s work, 
are you speaking of men of seventy ?—Men about seventy. I know men now of seventy or 
seventy-two who can work much harder than their sons.” % 


And a Clerk to a rural Union in another part of the country states :— 
“Many people do not apply for relief at all in this Union until they are quite past work, . 
numbers earn their own living and support a wife until they are between seventy and eighty 
years old.” 4 


350. But more often it happens that the old people can find a light job or work 
only through the summer, and that the out-relief is given to supplement their 
earnings. In the town, on the other hand, where the worker who cannot earn full 
wages is apt to find no work at all, there are other resources which may be wanting in the 
country. In one London Union :— 

‘We sat with one of the committees, consisting of four gentlemen and a lady in the chair ; 


the cases were reported on very fully by the relieving officer, and carefully considered. They were 
between thirty and forty.in number, and all, without exception, old people having their incomes 





1 Statistical Appendix, Part II., Tables ©. and D. 2l1bid., Part II., Table 13. 3 Henniker, 67906 
(16), 68078. 4 Sharman, 75236. 
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supplemented with sums varying from Is. to 7s. 6d. We were struck by the extent to which 
these old people were attached to ladies in the neighbourhood who gave them ‘allowances in 
money or food, or both. A letter was read from one of these threatening to discontinue her 
5s. unless the Guardians would help more liberally. Also'a minister looked in to press the case of 
a member of his congregation. A considerable amount is given by sons and daughters, includ- 
ing married daughters, and details were given as to the means of each member of a family.” 1 


351. The evidence just quoted as to the great age up to which countrymen are 
still able to earn their living illustrates our view that it is invalidity rather than 
old-age as such which should form the basis of any scheme of assistance. The man or 
woman who is permanently invalided or incapacitated for work (as distinct from the 
man or woman who is only temporarily sick), is practically on the same footing as the 
person who is incapacitated from work by age. 


352. An important question, which has been constantly raised in connection with 
old-age pension schemes, is whether many of the old people at present in the workhouse 
would be enabled by an allowance to live outside. Itis important both as affecting 
the question how far a pension system would diminish Poor Law expenditure, 
and as affecting the allegation that our present Poor Law system tends to break 
up homes and drive respectable old people into the house. A large amount of evidence 
has been accumulated by the various Commissions and Committees, and we can- 
not do better than quote the following summary, taken from the Memorandum 
prepared by the Local Government Board last year :— 


“There appears to be a general agreement in the Reports of the various Committees, who 
have considered the question of old-age pensions, that the cost of indoor relief would be practic- 
ally unaffected by the operation of a pension scheme. The Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor observed that ‘ except in crowded urban areas the great majority of aged poor in receipt of 
relief are given outdoor relief, while those receiving indoor relief are usually persons for whom it 
is necessary for substantial reasons.’ Mr Chaplin’s Committee reported that: ‘The 
evidence is clear that the majority of the inmates of the house are in that position -because of 
sickness or infirmity which obliges them to accept the shelter of such an institution. From a 
Return obtained as to aged paupers in England and Wales on September Ist, 1903, it appeared 
that out of nearly 96,000 inmates of workhouse institutions over sixty years of age, about 61 
per cent. were, in the opinion of the medical officers, unable, owing to physical or mental infirmity, 
to satisfactorily take care of themselves. Finally, inquiries instituted for the Committee on the 
Aged Pensioners Bill, 1903, in twenty-one Poor Law unions in England and Wales showed that 
(apart from those who, in the opinion of the workhouse medical officers, could not satisfactorily 
take care of themselves), only 14 per cent. of the total number of inmates over sixty-five 
years of age could live on a pension outside the workhouse with relatives having suitable 
accommodation for them, and only 10 per cent. were willing to do so. This Committee 
reported that ‘the reduction on Poor Law expenditure will be considerably less than has often 
been represented, inasmuch as the proportion of the aged poor who are now, or may in future 
be, in the workhouses, who could, with advantage to themselves, live outside with the aid of 
a pension will probably be found to be very small.” 


“Tf, of the present number of inmates aged sixty-five years and upwards of workhouse insti- 
tutions in England and Wales (about 76,000) 10 per cent., or about 7,600, were assumed to leave 
the workhouse on satisfactory terms, the result would be that the workhouse population per 
union would be reduced on an average by 6nly twelve persons, or thereabouts, the total 
average number per union of indoor paupers (all ages) in workhouses and workhouse infirmaries 
at the present time beimg about 359. . The withdrawal of this small number of persons 
would leave the expenditure on indoor relief, except in respect of actual food and clothing, 
practically unaffected.” 


353. If the question of desect is taken into account, the number of inmates who would 
8 seecen en by a pension would be still further: reduced :-— 


“As regards the aged inmates of workhouses, I have, in various instances, gone through the 
list, name by name, with the master, and ‘have found that they resolve themselves practically 
into two categories : (1) those who require’ medical attendance and nursing which could not be 
given to them at home, and (2) those who have been of: drunken habits or of , notoriously, bad 
character. Perhaps a third, but much smaller, class might be added, viz., those who, owing to 
infirmity of temper or general disagreeableness, have wearied out all their relations and friends, 
whom no one will receive as boarders, and to whom the guardians do not like to give out- relief 
ror tear that harm should happen to them when living by themselves. 
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“Very few of them would be able to maintain themselves decently outside the workhouse 
on an allowance of 5s. a week. Nearly all are handicapped by some marked infirmity or defect of 
body or mind ; some while perfectly well-conducted in the workhouse, cannot resist the temptation. to 
drink. Indeed one of the most pitiable things about them is that when they obtain a day’s 
leave of absence, they so often return in the evening the worse for liquor. Many would not 
discharge themselves if 5s. a week were offered them. Some, no doubt, would accept it, and try 
to shift for themselves, but there is good reason to believe that if it were paid on Saturday, most 
of them would be destitute by Tuesday and would have to be maintained at the public expense 
for the rest of the week.’ 


“Should you say, as a general rule, that they are what are called deserving cases ?—No, I 
should say there are very few deserving cases. There are two or three old women I can think of, who 
have practically come to an end of all their belongings and have no people to support them, and 
whom it is hard to make come in; but they are quite exceptional.” 2 


354. We do not consider it at all desirable that old people who are given to drink, Proposal to accom- 
or are of dirty habits, should be enabled to remove themselves from control either modate aged in 
by a.pension, or by the granting of outdoor relief. But we think that if our recommen- 10 Poo i 
dation of separating the aged and infirm from the able-bodied is carried out, it will anaes ee 
be possible to make their life in an institution much more satisfactory. We do not aes 
think that this will be best achieved by the erection of large and expensive 
buildings, and when fresh accommodation is needed we think that something much 
simpler is desirable. At Kingston-upon-Hull, cottage homes were provided at a cost of 
£30 a head. At Woolwich a home for forty-two aged women has been provided 
at a cost of £51 10s. 1ld. per bed, and the cost of salaries works out at £1 9s. 6d. per 
inmate per annum, as compared with £2 14s. 8d. at the workhouse. In both these 

instances, as in others which have been brought before us, the Guardians have bought 
existing property instead of building, and the Clerk to the Woolwich Board tells us :— 


““The experiment has proved a great success because, although the old people receive the 
workhouse diet and remain on the workhouse books, they have the advantage of being removed 
from many of its restrictions, and the surroundings are certainly pleasanter than they would be 
in a ward of the workhouse. It is also a very economical way of dealing with any class of person 
who can be separated and treated apart from the remainder of the inmates, and might easily 
be made to apply to old men and to any other class where the number would be sufficient to 
justify the purchase or hiring of a suitable home.’’4 


355. We would call attention to the contrast between the cost of provision such as 
this, and that of some recently built Metropolitan workhouses. At Hammersmith, for 
instance, the new workhouse has cost £286 per bed.° We do not consider that the 
-expensiveness of these large institutions adds at all to the happiness and comfort 
of the old people, whose life in them is apt to be much more monotonous and 
mechanical than in some of the smaller homes we have seen. On the other hand, 
we think that the conspicuousness and expensiveness of the Poor Law provision 
encourages the growing tendency to consider that the responsibility for maintaining 
the infirm may be safely neglected by their relations. 


356. We have attempted to convey to our readers a picture of the condition of Conclusions. 
the aged under the Poor Law, as it has been presented to us by witnesses, and as we 
have ourselves seen it. It is impossible to generalise about it, owing to the great 
want of uniformity in administration. In some places it is thoroughly satisfactory, 
and the administration both wise and kindly; in others it is unsatisfactory, and 
the administration either careless or stupid. Even in the same Union, owing to the 
application of a fixed scale, one pauper may be in a condition of want approaching 
to destitution, while another would be in comfortable circumstances without any 


relief at all. 


357. We have noted also the increase in old-age pauperism which has shown itself 
since 1900, and have indicated the causes which we think have conduced to that 
increase. The chief of these we consider to be the growing attractiveness of Poor 
Law institutions, and the tendency, consequent upon the old-age pensions movement, 
‘to regard outdoor relief as a pension. 





1 Preston-Thomas, Vol. I., App. viii. (a), (45-6). 2% Joseph, 69455. 3 Visits: Urban, 19. 4 Cutter 18993. 
5 Visits: Metropolitan, 117. 
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358. It has been suggested that a cause may be found in the weakness of a sense o 
filial responsibility in the present generation—but in our opinion, the increase of aged’ 
| pauperism, and the decrease in filial duty, are both alike, effects of a common cause, viz... 
i the general feeling that the State is able and willing to make provision, and even lavish. 
i provision for parents whose sons fail to support them. We believe that if the position 

is clearly defined and a consistent policy laid down both as to pensions and Poor Law 
relief, the natural feeling between parents and children will again assert itself. — 


i ~ 859. Meanwhile, we consider it important to remember that the proportion of those: 
who actually receive Poor Law relief, even under its present conditions, is but small. 
According to our census for 1906, the paupers over sixty years of age (excluding: 
casuals) were only 14°8 per cent. of the total population of that age, leaving 85°2 
per cent. otherwise maintained. We consider it of paramount importance that any 
steps which are taken with a view to assisting the 14°8 per cent. shall not be 
such as will diminish the resources by which the 85°2 per cent. are now maintained. _ 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 7. _ 


As regards institutional relief :-— 


(1) The aged should have accommodation and treatment apart from the able- 

bodied, and be housed on a separate site, and be further sub-divided into classes 
| as far as practicable with reference to ther physical. condition and their moral 
character. (354.) | 


| (2) The system of small homes such as has been instituted at Kingston-on-H ull” 
and Woolwich should be promoted and extended, both on the ground of economy to 
the ratepayer and increased happiness to the recipients. (328, 354.) : 








As regards outdoor relief :-— 
(1) Greater care should be taken to ensure adequacy of relief. 
(2) The aged recipients of out-relief should be periodically visited both by officers 


i of the Local Authority (who might be women), and by voluntary visitors, as may be 
i arranged with a local committee for voluntary aid. (339-40.) 


| As regards old persons given to drink, or of dirty habits, they should not be enabled, to- 
i remove themselves from control either by a pension or by the granting of outdoor relief. (354.) 





ti 1 Statistical Appendix, Part IL., par. 47. 
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360. With regard to the children under the care of the Poor Law the policy since 1834 Early policy. 
thas always been one of education to independence, although in the earlier days success 
_ was made difficult by defective machinery. But progress in the education of these childre 
has, gone step by step with the general.educational progress of the countzy,,and it is 
probable that, the children in some at least, of the present Poor, Law schools are being 
better fitted for earning their living than those outside, 


361. Prior to 1834 the children were, perhaps, the most neglected class under the Poor 
Law. In ‘by tar the greater number of workhouses outside London ‘the young were 
merely trained in ignorance, idleness and vice, and according to Mr. Chadwick, not one- 
third of the children found any respectable employm@nt. In their Fourth Annual Report 
the Commissioners describe the state of things existing previously to the formation of 
Unions as follows :— 


. “The children, who were for the most part orphans, bastards and deserted children,. continued 
‘ to’ remain inmates of the workhouse long after the period at which they might have earned 
their subsistencé by their own exertions ; and those who obtained situations, or were apprenticed 
_ »byomeans;of the parish funds, turned out’ as might be expected of children’ whose education 
-was utterly neglected or at, best confided, to the, superintendence of|a pauper....,They rarely 
remained long with their employer, but returned to the workhouse—which,so far from being 
‘to them an object of dislike, they regarded as their home, and. which they looked. forward to 
“as the ultimate asylum of their old age. In this manner the workhouse, instead of diminishing, 
dnereased, pauperism ‘by keeping up! a constant supply’ of that class of. persons’ who | ‘most 
frequently, and) for the longest, period became: its inmates.,,; Pauperism, however, was only one 
of thé evils which resulted from the neglect. to provide proper means of instruction for. the 
-children. Those who have ascertained the early history of persons who in a greater or less 
degree have offended against the laws, have found that a large proportion of these have passed 
their infancy and youth in the workhouse, and can trace the formation of the habits which 
have led them to the commission of crime to the entire want of moral training in these 
institutions.” 1 


362: The Commissioners began their work of reform on the lines of a classification Classification, 
which should separate the children from the adult inmates of the workhouse, and an oe ay 
improvement of workhouse schools.’ In the first Orders and Regulations, issued in 1835,” Slain 
for the management of a workhouse, provision was made for the appointment of a school- 
master and a schoolmistress. In addition to this they impressed upon Guardians and 
officers the necessity of obtaining for the children independent employment outside the 
workhouse as soon as they were old enough; a matter of great importance while the 
‘means of separating them from adult inmates were still inadequate. But so long as the 
children were untaught and untrained the difficulty of finding situations for them was 
great; the “pauper taint”’ was in those days a reality. Apprenticeship had been a 
recognised method of dealing with pauper children since the introduction of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law; but a step fatal to the interests of the children had been taken when 
it was made obligatory upon masters to take the apprentices put upon them by the Over- 
seers.2 The Guardians, having no other way of providing for children who were un- 
educated and undisciplined, made use of their powers to force apprentices upon masters 





_ 1 Fourth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 147, 1838, p.. 60. 2 First Annual Report, Poor 
Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, pp. 62, xxix. 38 & 9 Will. IIT. c. 30, Sec. 5. 
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who were reluctant to receive them and glad of any pretext to get the indentures cancelled. 
The Assistant Commissioners had reported very strongly against the system; but it 
was not abolished until 1844.1 Meanwhile, it became the object of the administrators 
to make the compulsory powers unnecessary, by giving the children an industrial training 
which should enable them to take their place in the world on equal terms with others, 


363. The workhouse school was commonly the place where this training was given ; 
and some of these schools were raised to a high level of efficiency, as at Atcham and Ludlow, 
where land was set apart for the training of boys, and girls were prepared for service. In 
one district nineteen Unions had:provided land in the cultivation of which boys were 
employed, to the great benefit of their health, while their studies, so far from being re- 
tarded, were promoted. In the Report of 1850? it is remarked that there were workhouses 
in which the children received an education beyond all comparison better than was within 
the reach of the children of labourers in any part of the country. 


364. But these cases were exceptional ; the supply of qualified teachers was limited, 
and the best of them did not take up Poor Law work; and progress, especially in the 
smaller workhouses, was slow. The earliest grant made by Parliament towards Poor 
Law purposes was one of £15,000 in 1846° towards teachers’ salaries, its distribution being 
made to depend on the number of children under instruction and on the efficiency of the 
instruction. A suggestion had been already made in 1838 to meet the difficulties of the 
smaller workhouses by the establishment of district schools, in which the children from 
a number of Unions might be collected and brought up entirely away from the workhouse ; 
and in 1844 the establishment of these schools was authorised by Act of Parliament.4 In 
1849 six of these districts were formed, three in the Metropolis (their schools partly re- 
placing private schools in which the children had been boarded-out), and three in the 
country. uid 


eo) 


365. The history of the district schools movement is remarkable as showing the way 
in which public criticism of Poor Law administration has wavered and contradicted itself. 
In 1861 the Report of the Royal Commission on Education appeared, containing a sweep- 
ing denunciation of workhouse schools, and recommending the compulsory establish- 
ment all over the country of large district schools to hold about one thousand children 
each.» In 1864 a Select Committee on poor relief reported that on the whole the educa- 
tion in the workhouse schools was satisfactory, but that, while the separate schools should 
be encouraged, they should not be enforced.6 Meanwhile, the attitude of the Guardians 
was one of passive resistance, the number of district schools never increased beyond ten, 
and six of these were formed before 1849. | 


366. Within the next ten years public opinion had veered round, and was strongly 
antagonistic to district, or as they were disparagingly called ‘ barrack schools.” There 
had been great difficulties with ophthalmia, and doubts were raised as to the effect of the 
education received in them. Mrs. Nassau Senior was asked in 1873 by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to report more especially with regard to the education and training of the 
girls. Her conclusions were: That the massing of girls together in large numbers was 
bad and must issue in failure; that their physical condition when in the schools and 
their moral condition on leaving them was disappointing and unsatisfactory ; and that, 
while the scholastic training of both boys and girls in the Metropolitan pauper schools 
was first-rate, on all other points the system of education did not answer in the case of 
girls, even at the very best separate and district schools, and that many of them were, 
in general intelligence, below children of the same class educated at home. The alternative 
which she recommended was boarding out for orphans, and cottage homes for others. 
This was in 1874. Her criticisms were much disputed, great doubt was thrown upon 
the evidence on which they were based, and no steps were taken towards breaking up the 
district schools until twenty years later. 





1 Kleventh Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 624, 1845, pp. 10-11. Also 7 & 8 Vict., Cap 101, 
Sec. 13. 2 Third Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1340, 1851, p. 7. 3 «Local Taxation”? Report by 
the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler (now Viscount Wolverhampton), 1893, H.C. 168 of 1893, p. 79. Local Taxation 
Commission Proceedings, Sir Edward Hamilton’s Memorandum on Imperial Relief of Local Burdens, etc. 
[Cd. 9528], p.12, 47 & 8 Vict., Cap. 101, Sec. 40. 5 Report of Royal Commission on Education, 1861, 
pp. 352 et seg. Report of Select Committee on Poor Law Relief, 255, 1864, p. 36. 
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367. In 1894 a Departmental Committee was appointed to inquire into existing systems Departmental 
for the education and maintenance of Poor Law children from the Metropolis, and this Committee of 
Committee reported in 1896, strongly condemning the district schools. Their Report a is ws: : pee 
was the occasion of a heated controversy,*! but was strongly backed by public opinion, Childragiene 
and led to the larger schools being broken up.” TheCommittee also recommended that 
the Poor Law children in the Metropolis should be removed from the care of the Guardians. 

This Report has had a certain amount of influence on the subsequent history of this depart- 
ment of Poor Law work. The number of children educated in district schools has fallen 
from 7,358, in 1895, to 3,591 in 1907.8 A strong public opinion has been formed in favour 
of boarding-out, and a great impetus given to the cottage and scattered homes systems. 
Moreover, although no new Central Authority, such as was suggested for supervising London 
Poor Law children, was ever formed, the Local Government Board in 1897 adopted the 
idea to some extent by an Order which laid upon the Metropolitan Asylums Board the duty 
of providing for certain classes of children requiring special treatment. 


s 


368. Without desiring to reopen the controversy as to whether the Committee of Merits of different 
1896 was justified in its Report, we have felt the importance of forming our own judgment types of Poor 
as to the merits of the different types of school. Some of the evidence we have received 14” Schools 
is strongly in favour of the district or “ associated” schools as compared with smaller Distetee 
schools and homes. Miss Stansfeld, who inspects for the Local Government Board, « ‘Associated 
writes :— Schools. 


“The children who come under the care of the Poor Law have, as a rule, been neglected and 
subjected to bad example in such moral faults as dishonesty, intemperance, idleness, lying and the 
like, and the re-shaping of their characters needs expert handling. ‘This, as it seems to me, can best 
be secured from experienced teachers and attendants in the Associated Schools. 


“The bedrooms of Cottage Homes are liable to be sources of moral contamination. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to the grave danger incurred by placing a few children alone 
in a bedroom. There cannot be proper supervision, and it is not within the power of the most 
watchful “‘ Mother” so to classify her children as to guard against: mischief. Many of the children 
in the Poor Law schools come from the lowest surroundings, where they have passed through 
experiences and witnessed scenes the description of which must be demoralising to the children who 
have beenmore carefully guarded. In the large dormitories of the Associated Schools such undesir- 
able conversation is less likely. There are attendants about, and there is the feeling that out of so 
many one might tell.” 4 


369. In Mr. Lockwood’s evidence’ also there is high commendation of these associated 
schools and it is fully supported by the extracts which he gives from the Reports of the 
Inspectors of the Board of Education. So far, again, as any Returns can be got, the 
children from the large schools do as well az those from the small :— 


“It depends entirely upon the way each system is administered. Of course in the very large: 
schools, the very large numbers would tend to make them in some way mechanical, but at the same 
time they give them advantages which smaller numbers cannot have. In a very large school you 
can have a better staff and more selection. . . . There is one school which did very excellent work 








* The Committee had assumed that ophthalmia prevailed practically to the same extent as in 1874, and’ 
they had largely based their conclusions on this. But a careful examination of ihe ch‘ldren in the Metro- 
politan schools made by expert ophthalmic surgeons in 1874 aid 1896 made clear the true facts shown in the 
following table :—.. Pi 


" 





— 1874, 1896. 
Total seen - - - 8,798 13,047 
Discharging eyes - - - - 11-90 per cent. 4°06 per cent. 
Trachoma or “ bad granular lids” - 42700) 55, 755 4:01 ie sstrans 5 
Ophthalmic corneal damages - - See 5, 128 Poin; 





? 


“These figures,” said Dr. Stevenson, who reported in 1897, “ tell their own tale so plainly that they need 
‘scarcely a word of comment. They show that during the last twenty-two years a great improvement has taken 
place in the ophthalmic state of the Poor Law children. As to the main causes of the change, these may be 
looked for generally in: (a) The increased attention paid to ophthalmia, both inside and outside the schools ; 
and (b) the bettering of school environment.” (Report by Syduey Stevenson, M.B.,on .. . the Oph halmic 
S:ate of Poor Law Ch'idren in the Metropolis, ¢. 8597, p. 34.) 

CS LESSEN: LS EAR SOO eee ea. Re Foe eee Lee SOREN SY IT 
1 Davy, 3453. 2 Davy, 3458. 3Davy, Vol. I, App. No. v. (12); Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 
Local “Government Board ‘[Cd. 3665], 1907, p. 388. 4Stansfeld, Vol. 1, App. xxvi. (a) 66 (2) (3). 
5 Lock wood, 13518. 
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which is now shut. . . . I have taken the case of ninety-nine girls, who came out ten years ago at 
the age of about fifteen as a rule, who are now therefore about twenty-five years of age. I made a 

_special Report and it is wonderful how well some of those girls are doing, and how they have risen 
in the world.’ 1 


A similar view is expressed by Mr. Davy :— 


‘There must be, I think, to anyone who looks at the evidence as to the dispauperisation of the 
children educated in the old schools, some little misgiving as to whether the children educated in 
the new schools are going to do quite as well as the old ones. ‘There is just a doubt whether there 
may not be in small cottage homes where the children are mixed and not classified according to age, 
certain moral mischiefs which might well be guarded against in the larger schools ; and there may 
be a doubt, and a strong doubt too, whether the industrial training, which is to my mind the main 
consideration, will be,as good in these small homes as it was in the large ones.” 2 


370. We are of opinion that the truth lies with those who hold that more depends 
upon the administration than upon the system :— | 


“There is no doubt that there are advantages peculiar to every way in which the Poor Law 
children can be maintained—boarding-out, ‘ barrack’ schools, cottage homes, scattered homes—all 
have their various merits. The success or failure of any system must depend entirely on the people 
by whom it is administered.” 8 


The Association of Superintendents of Poor Law Schools agree :— 


‘“‘ With reference to the question of the different systems of arranging for the care of the Poor 
Law child, it is not a question of system, but of administration. The infallible test of assessing 
the value of any arrangement is the examination of those living under the arrangement. It is 
impossible for a badly ordered barrack, block or cottage to produce alert, cheerful, upstanding and 
responsive boys and girls.”4 é 


371. The opinion of the Investigator whom we asked to report to us on the condition 
of children under the Poor Law is to the effect that the large school is more suitable 
for boys than for girls :— 


“In a great school like Norwood the children are clean and well clothed ; they are doubtless 
well trained and educated, their physical condition is looked after and defects treated carefully. 
There can be a good deal of corporate life about such an institution ; there are bands, and clubs for 
games, and swimming, etc. Group photographs of school mates and class mates are taken, and all 
help to develop a feeling amongst the children of a common bond and a common interest. But for 
girls, at any rate, such a training is, I feel sure, not an effective one.” 5 


372. Finally, we may quote the opinion expressed in the Report on the educational 


-work in Poor Law schools issued in July, 1908, by the Board of Education :— 


Scattered Homes.~ ~- 


“Whatever opinions we may have been disposed to form on the vexed question of cottage 
homes v. barracks schools as rival methods of boarding children, we are not able to detect in the 
schools of either class any general characteristic which can be held to be distinctive of the particular 
system adopted. Our principal conclusion on this point is that the success of the school depends 
almost entirely on the character of the supervision and the personnel of the staff.” 6 


373.-That the criticism of district schools has led to variations in the methods adopted 
for bringing up the children is, no doubt, a great gain. Schools of various types but all 
separate from the workhouse have steadily increased in number.’ About 1867, the plan 
of building small groups of cottages was introduced.® In 1871 the Managers of the Asylum 
Districts in the Metropolis were empowered. with the approval of the Local Government 
Board to establish training ships for boys; -and, although only one has been instituted 
under the Poor Law, Guardians make frequent use of ships provided by other agencies. 
The “scattered homes” system was started in Sheffield,® nine such homes had been estab- 
lished in 1896, and the system is being increasingly adopted by other Unions. We have 
visited homes and. schools of every type, and have found excellent work being done in all. 
Hach type, however, has its own drawbacks and difficulties. Mr. Bagenal points out that 
the scattered homes system has the merit of involving very little, if any, capital expenditure, 
and thinks also that the home life is on the whole better than in the grouped cottage 
system, though the children may not get as good an industrial training. Miss Stansfield, 
on the other hand, thinks that the strain of managing thirteen children in a scattered 





1 Poole, 33911. 2 Davy, 3458. 3 Poole, 33856 (30). . 4 Dean,.28302 (8). _ 5 Report on the 
Condition of Children in. Seceipt of Relief, Miss Wiliams, p..103. 6 Board of. Education, Report on Poor © 
Law Schools, 1908, p. 12. 7 Davy, 3459 8 Davy, 3439.. - 9 Wilson, 40081 (10). . 10Bagenal, 6937 
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home is often too great for the “ foster-mother,”! while the children lack the special advan- 
tages which they can have in “ grouped cottage homes.” ? Our Investigator reports :— 
‘Grouped cottage homes, such as those at Ponteland, and scattered homes both have special 
advantages and hoth can be very good. Scattered homes, if not too large (not more than eight or 
ten children) and especially if the sexes are mixed and the group made as permanent as possible, 
do give a certain sort of home life which for girls especially is worth while, but the value of 

the system depends entirely on the personality of the foster-mother.” 3 


374. In connection with the subject of cottage homes we feel bound to call attention Cottage homes. 
to their increasing elaborateness, and the growing cost of maintenance in them. “The 
original idea of a cottage home was a real cottage, but the cottage has now become a villa.’ 
In the Appendix to Vol. I., App. V. (4) will be found a Return showing the cost per bed 
(exclusive of site) in the cottage homes which have been built in the last twenty years. 
It is not easy to make comparisons of any value between Unions which are situate in 
different parts of the country and in which the conditions vary not a little, but the 
general impression conveyed by the Return is that the system is becoming more and 
more costly. Our own visits have confirmed this impression, and whilst we recognise and 
warmly appreciate all that is being done by Guardians and officers in these institutions for 
the children under their care, the question suggests itseli—How far are similar advantages 
within the reach of the independent labourer and the small ratepayer ? It is true that 
these considerations should not be paramount in deciding on the scale and equipment of 
cottage homes, but they should not be overlooked. 


375. The same consideration from another point of view is suggested by the following :— 


“It must be rather difficult for a girl who has spent her leisure time at school in playing 
hockey, croquet and organised games, who has been taught swimming and given a regular course | 
of gymnastics, who has been taken on half-holidays to places of interest and has had free access to 
a library and recreation rooms, to settle down to an ordinary servant’s work. A child in its own 
home has between school hours to help in various ways and learns early the necessity of real work, 
and has experience of the cost of clothing and food. | The clothing, food and recreation of a 
Poor Law child should not be better or more expensive than those which could be provided for it by 
good parents in its own rank of life.” 5 . 

; i 


376. We have ourselves seen homes which were of a much less costly type and quite 
as efficient :— : 

“We were much pleased with all we saw, and we think it may be affirmed that the homes are a 
great success and very well adapted for the purpose they serve....... . We need scarcely 
add that they cannot, of course, compare with the modern homes that are thought necessary for 
city unions ; they are on a wholly different scale and of a different type, less pretentious and much 


less costly, but we cannot say less efficient or useful as regards the future of the children whose 
wants they meet.” 6 . 


‘ 37 7/.,.Mr, Bagenal further argues :— 


“Tf we are going to have any progressive and continuous decrease of childhood pauperism, and 
if all the philanthropic and educational agencies of this country are going to work any good at all,. 
it will be in the direction of improving the conditions of child-life and lessening the chance of their 
becoming paupers, If that is so, in process of time, this vast capital expenditure on children’s 
homes and grouped cottage homes will be, to a certain extent, thrown away.” 7 as i 


878. Many difficulties in dealing with children are avoided where Guardians are able Boarding out. 

and willing to adopt the system of “ boarding-out.” In this case the expense is com- 
paratively small and involves no capital outlay ; when the system is well-managed a real 
home life is secured for the children,.and they enter into industrial life upon the same 
terms as the children of the independent working class. On the other hand, it 1s more 
difficult to be certain that, they. meet with kindly treatment; and they share in none 
of the special advantages enjoyed in Poor Law schools. Moreover, under the present 
Regulations of the Local Government Board, the class which can be dealt with in this 
way includes only children between the ages of two and ten, and upon whom there will 
be no rival claims to those of the foster-parent, 7.e., the orphans and deserted.® 


879, In England a sharp distinction is made between “ boarding-out within the Union,” 
and “boarding-out without the Union.” The first system has been of long standing under 


* _ L Stansfield, 14288. 2 Stansfield, 14396. 3 Report on the Condition of Children in Receipt of 
Relief, Miss Williams, p. 103. 4Davy, 1865. | 5 Poole, 33856 (28). 6 Visits : Urban 52. 7 Bagenal, . 
6937, . 8 Mason, 9587, - : : | 
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the form of out-relief. The first Order regulating it was that of the Local Government 
Board, September 10th, 1877, entitled “‘ Out-relief within Unions to orphans and deserted 
children.” Under this Order the children were under the supervision of the relieving 
officer who had to visit and report upon each every six weeks, and of the Medical Officer, 
who had to visit and report once a quarter at the remuneration of 2s. 6d. per head per 
quarter.2 In 1889, an Order was issued which] authorised Committees of ladies and 
gentlemen to undertake the supervision of the children within the Union and enabled the 
Guardians to dispense with the visits of the relieving officers. Boarding-out without 
the Union was first sanctioned by the Poor Law Board in 1870,* by an Order under 
which : — : 

* Committees of ladies and gentlemen, of no less than three in number, all voluntary and unpaid, 
were authorised to receive and place out in their ‘ neighbourhood ’ children chargeable to Unions other 
than those in which the places where the children were boarded-out were situated. A large number 
of children chargeable to London Unions, and others, were accordingly boarded-out in Westmorland, 
Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, and other distant counties. The order contained rules as to the 
visitation of the children by the committees, as to the character of the homes in which they were to 
be placed, and the number of children allowed in each home, etc.” 5 





380. In 1885, an Inspector was appointed to visit and report upon the Committees, 
the children and their homes. Two more Inspectors have been appointed since, and 
a very complete system of inspection has been elaborated by them.® It is this inspection, 
with the greater security which it affords to the children, which constitutes the main 
difference between the boarding-out within and without the Union. Within the Union 
Committees are optional, and there is no inspection from the Local Government Board ; 
without the Union both Committees and inspections are compulsory. 


2 381. Our Investigators have examined carefully into the working of both systems ; 
and are of opinion that boarding-out within the Union is liable to be very unsatisfactory 
owing to lack of proper supervision. Full details of the children seen and the conditions 
under which they were living will be found in the Report of these Investigators; we 
quote their summary here :— | 
“Tt is clear from the accounts of these six unions that effective supervision of boarded-out 

crildren and their homes is not obtained under the ordinary Poor Law administration. This fact 

becomes still clearer on contrasting the conditions found in these unions with those prevailing 


amongst the groups of children boarded out under boarding-out committees without their unions. 
Supervision of homes and children by guardians and relieving officers was never found to be 


satisfactory.”7 


382. Exceptions are made in favour of one Union where supervision was exercised 
by a superintendent relieving officer of an unusually high standard,’ and of another where 
the work was done by a Committee of ladies.® 


383. Wethink that the defects in this branch of boarding-out may be met to a large 
extent if our recommendations as to the better supervision of out-relief in general are 
carried into effect. More especially do we recommend that this work should be placed 
in the hands of competent women officers, and should be brought under Local Govern- 
ment Board inspection. We think also that special care should be taken when the 
boarding-out is with relatives. Too often in these cases the Guardians merely give out- 
relief on behalf of the child without sufficient consideration of the conditions under which 
it is to live. We think that all such cases should be specially notified to the Local 


Government Board. 











384. Our Investigator reports much more favourably upon boarding-out without 
the Union, as carried on under Committees and Inspectors :— 


“ Taken as a whole the supervision of the boarding-out Committees visited in the course of this 
inquiry was wonderfully good and contrasted very favourably with supervision by guardians and 
relieving officers.”10 

Again :— 

“ Boarding-out, especially in country districts, is certainly the best method of dealing with the 
small minority of pauper children eligible and suitable for boarding-out, and especially for girls. 
I have never myself seen children from any sort of Poor Law home or institution making friends 

Oe ee ie Ee ee a a 

1 Seventh Annual Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 2130], 1878, pp. 193-200. 2 Ibid., Art. 12-13. 
3 Nineteenth Annual Report, Local Government Board (Cd. 6141], 1890, pp. 57-72. 4 Twenty-Third Annual 
Report, Poor Law Board (Gd. 396], 1871, pp. 18-22. 5 Mason, Vol. I., App. xx. (A) (2). 6 Ibid., App. xx. 
(A) (5, 9, 10.) 7 Report on the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief, Miss Williams, pp. 91-2. 
8 Ibid., p. 92. 9 Tbid., App. xix. 10 [bid., p. 94. 
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with or playing with their schoolmates on terms of equality, though I was told they did so at 
Ponteland. Boarded-out children on the other hand can be just the ordinary children of the place 
sharing in all its life.” 1 


“ Boarding-out, when properly supervised and with an active and wise boarding-out committee 
is, I believe, the ideal system both for boys and girls, but especially for girls. Suitable homes, 
however, are not easy to find.” 2 


385. Our Medical Investigator, Dr. McVail, reports to the same effect : 


“T am strongly of opinion that, as far as possible, the rearing of pauper children should be 
done in the country, not in the town; and the holding of that opinion is partly why I prefer - 
boarding-out to scattered homes.”8 


We gather from the recommendations which we have received, that a large number of 
Boards of Guardians are in favour of extending the boarding-out system; while many 
sonsider that the payments to the foster parents should be increased. 


386. Notwithstanding the advantages of boarding-out, it is but little adopted in 
England. The number of children boarded-out without the Union has diminished during 
the last ten years, touching the lowest point three or four years ago, and on Ist January, 
1908, stood at 1,876. The number of those within the Union, on the other hand, 
was slowly rising until the year 1907, when there was a slight decline, and on Ist 
January, 1908, the number stood at 6,689.4 As compared with the 46,251 orphans and 
children “relieved without parents”® these numbers are very small, and contrast 
sharply with those in Scotland, where 92 per cent. of the orphan, deserted and 
“separated ”’ children were boarded-out on 15th May, 1907 .6 The reason for the difference 
is not very clear. The Chief Inspector, Miss Mason, says :— 


“The supply of committees and homes is still quite unequal to the demand, and there is still 
need for fresh ones in places where none exist at precent.””7 


In Scotland there seems to be little difficulty in finding suitable homes. The difference 1s 
sometimes attributed to the different characteristics of the two nations. Sometimes 
again, it is said that there is too much inspection in England, and that it is 
resented by the foster parents. Having this in mind Committees of our number 
have gone round with one of the Inspectors and watched her at work; they failed to 
see, on the part of either foster parents or children any signs of resentment or dislike 
to a very minute inspection—a result attributable, no doubt, to the great tact with 
which it was carriedout. We can appreciate the force of the criticism that such inspec- 
tion must not be of an inquisitorial nature. Some confidence must be placed in the 
foster parents and in their good faith, and any ill-founded suggestion or suspicion that 
they have abused the trust reposed in them, presumably after full inquiry, may defeat 
its object and prevent suitable persons from undertaking such a charge. 


387. Another possible reason for the scarcity of good homes, is the difficulty in many 
places of forming Committees of ladies ; in Scotland there are no such Committees and 
the Commissioners have seen children boarded-out in places where it would have been 
impossible to form one. 


388. Since the Report of the Departmental Committee in 1894 there has been strong 
public opizion in favour of extending boarding-out ; and it is not sufficiently realised, 
firstly, that it is difficult to find suitable homes, and, secondly, that practically only 
orphan, deserted, and adopted children can be dealt with in this way. Miss Mason 
points out in her evidence :— 

4 “ Foster-parents constantly ask me if I know whether the child has parents, because they say 
i ‘T will not have her if she has because I will not be interfered with.’ 8 


389. We cannot say that it is proved that the existing system of supervision adds 
appreciably to the difficulty of finding suitable homes in England, and whilst strongly 
advocating the extension of boarding-out as iar as possible we do not recommend any 
elaxation in the care exercised. The present supervision within the Union we consider 
0 be as a rule quite inadequate. 





__ 1 Report on the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief, Miss Williams, p. 95. 2 Ibid., p. 103. 
$Dr. Mc Vail’s Report, p. 88. 4 Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 
1907, p. cxxiv. Pauperism, England and Wales, balf-yearly statement for lst January, 1908., H.C. 130 of 
1908, p. xiv. 5 Statistical Appendix, Part I., Table xvii. 6 Thirteenth Annual Report, Local 
Government Board for Scotland, 1907, p. viii. 7 Mason, Vol. I, App. (xx.) (a) (17). 8 Mason, 9701. 
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390. In our opinion it would be right that in all cases the fullest inquiry should be 
made into the character of the foster parents and the suitability of the home before, 
rather than after, the children are handed over. If this were systematically done it 
would greatly lighten the subsequent task of supervision, and not improbably tend to 
produce a better class of foster parents than can be found 'at present. We are of opinion 
that the principle followed. in the Orders which regulate boarding-out, whereby it, is laid 
down that no person is eligible as a foster parent who does not profess the same religious 
belief as is indicated on the creed register of the child, should be made applicable in cases 
in which persons receive Poor Law children for adoption. ica acai 


Number and 391. Notwithstanding all the efforts which have. been made for the last seventy 
condition of years, a very large number of children are still maintained,in the workhouses. . In 
eae the half-year ended at Lady Day,1859, of an average number of 33,576", children under 
; instruction in separate, district and workhouse schools in England and Wales, 26,513 were 

being educated in workhouse schools, 4,381 in nineteen separate schools, 2,682 in six district 

schools.!- On January 1st, 1908, out of 62,426 indoor pauper children, 16,221 were main: 

tained in workhouses, a considerable number of whom-were under medical treatment.? 


392. It will be noted that the proportion is much diminished, but the actual number 
is still large, and we have ourselves seen that the condition of such children is sometimes 
far from satisfactory. Where most of the children have been removed to schools, it 
| would seem that the Guardians are apt to take less interest in the few that remain. In 
| many Unions indeed, the children are treated with, the utmost kindness and care, and 
| in all Unions the majority now go out te the public elementary schools, only 565 being 

still taught in workhouse schools at the commencement of the year 1907.3 Elsewhere 
| we have ourselves found children in surroundings so dreary that it seems strange that 
Guardians who have families of their own could acquiesce in them. The following are 
instances of some of the places visited by us :— : ana 


| | (1) The nursery was bad, very messy, and the: children looked miserable ; some of the 

| infants were being uursed by old women, some lay in cradles with wet bedding, and were provided 
with ‘comforters.’ ... The infirm and children over three are in the same building, apart 

| from the main body of the house. The children are under the care of a woman who has been there 

] _ twenty-seven years and has two helpers. She is a fairly capable, roughish sort of woman, hardly fit 

i for such a responsible position. She was reluctant to. show anything, and I had to push my way in — 
everywhere. The three-year-old children were in a,bare and desolate room, sitting about on the — 
floor and on wooden benches, and in dismal workhouse dress. ‘The older ones had all gone out to 
school , . . . except a cripple, and a dreary little gir] who sat in a cold room with bare legs and — 
i her feet in a pail of water as a ‘cure’ for broken chilblains. The washing arrangements are unsatis- — 
| factory ; the children have no tooth‘brushes, and very few hairbrushes. They do not wear workhouse — 
dress to go to school, but 1 saw some coming in from school in the rain who were not properly dressed ~ 
} for a wet day. Altogether there is great need.for reform in the treatment of the children.”4 


(2) The children (thirty-nine girls and twenty-three boys) are housed in the workhouse under 
i) the care of a male and a female industrial trainer, but they are not kept separate from the adult 
inmates. Indeed the children’s wards left on our minds a marked impression of confusion and 
defective administration. ..... In appearance the children were dirty, untidy, ill-kept, and almost 
neglected. Their clothes might be described with very little exaggeration as ragged, and when the 
inspector told a group of children to take off their right boots large holes were displayed in six 
stockings out of thirteen. The eyes of some of the children seemed suspiciously ‘weak,’ and in two 
or three cases to be suffering from some serious inflammation.” - 


 “(3.) In the nursery we found the babies of one to two years of age preparing for their — 
afternoon sleep. They were seated in rows on wooden benches in front of a wooden table. On the 
table/was a long narrow. cushion, and when the babies were sufficiently exhausted they fell forward — 
upon this to sleep. The position seemed most uncomfortable and likely to be injurious. We were 
told that the system was an invention of the matron’s and had been in use for a long time.”6 


(4) There are twenty children in the house: the girls and younger boys have a day room 
together, and sleep together in a room three stories up. This is the only room in which there is 
no second exit in case of fire. . There are two older boys who go in with the old men. The babies’ 
are under the charge of the laundress, who also looks after the female tramps, and is responsible — 
for the young women. ‘This seemed to me a most unsatisfactory arrangement ; the laundress was a _ 
much harassed young woman, and the babies inevitably neglected. One wasin the steam and heat 
ot the laundry, two tumbling in the yard, two in a small room next door to the laundry in charge — 








Hy * This isnot the total number of indoor pauper children. On Ist January, 1859, there were 
wt _In the unions from which returns were received 46,518 pauper children, some of whom were 
Hl _ attending the national or village schools; others do not appear to have been under instruction, 
Ny whilst others were not of school age, ; asi _ , 


t 1 Twelth; Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 2675, 1860; pp. 18, 290 ef sey.’ v® Statistical Appendix’ | 


i Part I, Table xvii. 3'Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, Local Government: Board [Gd, 3665], 1907. p.1388." 
iil 4 Visits: Urban 39. 5 Visits: Urban 274. 6 Visits: Urban 24D. i 
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of a disagreeable looking pauper ; and two could not be found until we hunted them down in the 
young women’s dormitory. This was very untidy, with the beds not made and in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Here, as elsewhere, the provision for children is quite bad.”1 


‘(5) The chief defect here, as in so many workhouses, is in the accommodation for the children: 
The boys’ day-room is absolutely dreary and bare ; and they share a yard and lavatories with the 
young men. ‘There are two sleeping rooms, one over the day-room, the other over a carpenter’s 
shop containing a large heap of shavings and other inflammable material. The windows of the 
sleeping rooms are barred, and escape in case of fire might be impossible. An old man sleeps with - 
the boys. -The girls use the sewing-room as a day-room. The older children go to school 14 miles 
distant, taking bread and butter or jam with them, and dining on their return when the other 
inmates have their tea. ‘The dining-hall is used by all inmates at the same time. It may be noted 
that here, in contrast to most country workhouses, the girls have separate towels and brushes. No 
tooth brushes, however, and the matron says their teeth are bad.”2 _ 


393. These are some of the most unsatisfactory cases seen by us, and asa rule the 
children in the workhouse are better cared for. But even then the conditions leave much 
to be desired. Our Investigator reports :— | 

“The retention of children in workhouses is always unsatisfactory. Even where they have 
special attendants they are never completely separated from the ordinary inmates... . . The 
arrangements for their tendance and training are never as good as in an establishment wholly given 
up to them ; the separation from the ordinary inmates of the workhouse was very incomplete in each 
case I saw. When sent out to school (as they were in both the unions under discussion) they 
did not enter into the play or out-of-school life of the other children. I have often felt as I have 

_ watched the little groups of workhouse children drawing off from the others that, to certain natures 
at any rate, this must painfully emphasise their position.”8 
_»a394. Weare strongly of opinion that effective steps should be taken to secure that the 
maintenance of children in the workhouse be no longer recognised as a legitimate way of 
dealing with them. We are aware that many of the children in question are the children 
of “-ins-and-outs ’’ (vide Chapter 9), and that under the law as it now stands there would 
be great difficulties in carrying out this recommendation. We think that this only 
strengthens the argument in favour of our recommendation that the Public Assistance 
Authority should have power to keep these children in institutions, while their parents 
are detained in a detention colony. Similar considerations apply to the present 
necessity of discharging (when the parents go out) a child while under treatment 
for ophthalmia or some chronic contagious ailment. In addition to the evidence already 
quoted on this subject we may add that of Major Skinner, Chairman of the Special Schools 
Sub-Committee of the Hducation Committee of the London County Council, with reference 
to children of this class who have ultimately been sent to industrial schools. He tells 
us that the parents of many of the children in their schools are ! 
“thriftless, vagrant or dissolute persons who frequent workhouses and casual wards,and who are unfit 
to haye the custody of children. Some of the parents are from time to time committed to prison 
for varying terms. While the parents are in prison or are the inmates of workhouses the children 
are placed under the care of the Poor Law guardians, and are usually sent to the parish schools; 
but when the parents are discharged from prison or when they choose to leaye the workhouse, they 
have the power to claim their children, who are thereupon removed from the care of the guardians 
and are again subjected to evil influences and degrading surroundings. . . . Whenthe children are 
removed by their parents from the care of the guardians it frequently happens that the parents have 
Se ti or are habitual beggars. In such cases the children often fall into the hands of the 
police. : 


“Tn addition, moreover, to the children who fall into the hands of the police or the eouncil’s 
officers, it is evident that there are many others who escape the vigilance of both, chiefly because 
their parents are constantly moving from one common lodging-house or free shelter to another, or, 
without committing any offence which causes them to be taken into custody, are in and out 
of the workhouse. For such children there is no hope of any other career than that of vagrancy 
or criminality. It is therefore desirable that all children who are without proper guardianship 
should, immediately they fall for the first’ time into the hands of the guardians, be rescued from 
their evil surroundings and be dealt with in such a way as will ensure their being educated 
and trained to become self-supporting and respectable citizens.” 5 


_ . 395. So far as the children are concerned it is probable that no further power would Adoption of 
be needed, since the Guardians already have power, under the Poor Law Act, 1899, to ape by 
adopt children until the age of eighteen where they are of opinion that, by reason of mental 7" 
deficiency, or of vicious habits or mode of life, a parent of the child is unfit to have control 

ofit. A Return made in 1902 showed that 352 out of 646 Unions had taken action under 

this law on Ist June, 1902, and that the number of children over whom the Guardians 

were then exercising the rights of parents was 7,724.6 On Ist January, 1908, the number 

of Boards exercising the rights of parents was 474 out of 640 making returns. and the 

number of children had risen to 12,417.7 


a y A 7A panes SES kere we 
» 1 Visits: Rural 81 ; see also Dr. McVail’s Report, p.65. 2 Visits: Rural 82 ; see also Dr. MeVail’s Report, 
p. 66. 3 Report as to the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief, Miss Williams, p.103. 4 Skinner, 
Vol, [X., App. Ixxiy. (3)-(5). 5. Jbed., pars. (7-8). 6 Thirty-second Annual Report, Local Government 
Board [Cd. 1700], 1903, p. Ixii. 7 Statistical Apperd'x, Part V. | 
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396. We think that these powers should be more widely used, and that the Authority 
should retain supervision of adopted children up to the age of twenty-one. But we also 
think that, in view of the possible temptation thus offered to unworthy parents to relieve 
themselves of the care of their children, parental responsibility should be more strictly 
enforced in some cases by detention in an institution, and wherever practicable, by charging 

to the parents the whole or a part of the cost of maintenance of the children. 

In all such cases we are of opinion that the children should become the wards 
of the Local Authority up to the age of twenty-one; that the children whether 
removed from their parents or left with them should be kept under supervision; and 
that one of the parents, if found worthy, or some other responsible person should, 
if willing to act in that capacity, be associated with the Local Authority as the official 
guardian. Every case in which a conviction is obtained should be reported to the Authority 
by the police. . 

397. In connection with the protection of children neglected by their parents, we 
may note that, under the Children Act, 1908, it is provided that a parent or guardian 
who neglects a child in a manner likely to cause injury to heaith is liable to a maximum 
penalty of £100 or two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. Neglect under this 
Section includes failure to provide ‘adequate food, clothing, medical aid or lodging,” 
or, in the event of the parent or guardian being unable to provide such food, etc., 
failure “‘to take steps to procure the same to be provided under the Acts relating to 
the relief of the poor.’ ‘ 















Lackof systematic 398. One grave defect which we have noticed is the absence of systematic record as” 
records as to after tg what becomes of the children after passing from the care of the Guardians, generally 
wae Poor at the early age of fourteen. In the few cases where such records are kept, it is shown 
Law children. that all but a very small minority do well, and become respectable independent men 
and women.” Corroborative evidence of this is found in returns showing that in selected 

Unions very few of the present inmates of workhouses and infirmaries have been brought 

up under the Poor Law. Again, the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 

Servants, which takes charge of the girls who leave the institutions of the London Unions, 

_ keeps careful records, and these also show good results; the visitors of this excellent 

society keep in touch with the girls until they are twenty, or in special cases twenty-five.® 

Not less important than the after-care of the girl is that of the boy. The former almost 

invariably lives under continual supervision, the boy is usually left to shift for himself 

without guidance after work hours. Some admirable work for the care of this class has 

been commenced by the Association for Befriending Boys, chiefly in London but to som»? 

extent in the country also. There is also an association which does similar work for 

Southwark boys. But in the great majority of Unions the Guardians keep no record 

of their children, and it is a matter of chance whether some individual Guardian or official 

keeps in touch with a child sufficiently to know what becomes of it after the lapse of a 

After care of year or two. In many of the schools we are glad to know that the superintendents have 
Poor Law made themselves so trusted that the children will turn to them in times of difficulty ; 
peearat but we think that something more than this is needed. It is not sufficient to send a child 
of fourteen to a situation which may prove unsuitable, and leave it there to look after 

itself. Children of this age are greatly handicapped by having lost their natural guardians, 

and many suffer from the loss even more severely at this critical age than earlier in life. 

Dr. Williams in her Report, writes :— ; 
“When a pauper child goes out to work is the time when the need of this relation is. most 

keenly felt, and I have had it very strongly borne in on me during the last few months that many 

of the children who fall under the influence of unsatisfactory relations when they go out from the 

Poor Law institution to a situation, do so because they want this very thing ” (7.¢., a home tie). 4 4 

399. The evidence which we have heard convinces us that voluntary agencies may be 
relied on to co-operate in this work. We think that such agencies should be recognised 
by the Public Assistance Authority and should report to it, and such reports should be, 
entered on a record. We have been struck by the comparatively small attention given 
to the after-care of boys, and we should welcome development on the lines of those societies 
which deal with girls. 4 


, 400. It is not possible to compensate wholly for the loss of family life, and of parental 
care; but we think that much more might be done in the way of after-care. We have 
inquired what steps are taken in this direction for the children leaving the London County 
Council industrial schools and reformatories,5.and are informed: (i.) that for a period 
















18 Ed. VII. Cap. 67, Sec..12. 2Davy, 3501. °8 Poole,'33855 (4). _  4Report as to the Condition 
of Children in Receipt of Relief, Miss Williams, p. 85. 51. C.C. Memo, Vol. IX., App. Ixxiii. ; Home 
Office Memo., Vol. IX., App. Ixvi. ; . 
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of three or four years after leaving school supervision is compulsory, and it is continued 
voluntarily for an indefinite time afterwards ; and (ii.) that information as to each case 
must be furnished to the Council from the time a child is eligible for disposal until it 
attains the age of eighteen years, We think that a system of supervision and 
record should be applied to the children leaving the care of the Poor Law Authorities. 
The experience which would be gained in this way would be invaluable in testing 
the value of the education received by the children, and in enabling less successful Unions 
to adopt the methods of the more successful. 


401. Some witnesses of great experience have urged upon us the necessity of providing 
homes for the boys when they first leave the schools, and until they become self- 
supporting. In view of the great difficulty of finding masters who are willing to board 
apprentices, it has been suggested that the Local Authority should provide homes in which 
boys who leave their schools to take up work should be boarded and lodged. In such homes 
aiter-care is made easier and more thorough, some discipline can been forced and a general 
supervision exercised, habits of cleanliness and order can be strengthened, and the 
demoralising effect of bad associates counteracted. But, whilst we recognise these 
advantages, we are of opinion that such provision falls within the sphere of private 
benevolence and should be left to it, 


402. By far the greater number of children under the Poor Law are those of parents Children of _ 
receiving out-relief, and it is only recently that the question has been explicitly raised rabanaeygy | 
whether the Guardians or the parents are primarily responsible for these. Sometimes 
the responsibility seems to be thrown upon the Guardians; e.g., under what is known 
as Denison’s Act :— 


“ Boards of Guardians might at their option pay out of the poor-rates for the education of the 
children of outdoor paupers.”! . 


403. It appears, however, from the Report of the Select Committee on Poor Relief of 
1864, that, at any rate up to that date, this power was only rarely used. Indeed the 
Committee reported against a proposal to make the Act compulsory, and also against 
a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Education that :— 

“ Guardians should insist on the education of the child as a condition of outdoor relief to the 
parents.” 
Their reasons were 
“inconsistent with the principles upon which the relief of the poor is established.” 3 


404, But this view was not followed in the Education Acts. By Section 3 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1873,* it was made a condition for the continuance of outdoor 
relief by way of weekly or other continuing allowance to the parent of any child above 
the age of five, or to such child, that, unless the case came within certain exceptions, 
education in reading, writing and arithmetic should be provided for the child, and the 
Guardians were required to give such further relief, if any, as might be required for the 
purpose. | 

405. The Section was repealed by the Elementary Education Act, 1876,> but it was 
re-enacted with some modifications by Section 40 of that Act. The effect of later legis- 
lation has been somewhat to modify the latter Section, but at the present time outdoor 
relief on the order of the Guardians by way of weekly or other continuing allowance is 
conditional, in the case of any child to whom the bye-laws of the Local Education Authority 
apply, on the attendance of the child at school to the extent required by the bye-laws. 
The Guardians must still give any further relief which may be necessary for the purpose, 
but since the introduction of free education this duty is limited to the case of children 
who can only attend a particular school on payment of a fee. 


406. The immediate responsibility of providing education for the children of a parent 
in receipt of outdoor relief rests with the parent, the function of the Guardians being 
limited to seeing that, as a condition of the continuance of the relief, such education is 
provided, and to paying the school fees in the rare cases where the child attends a school 
at which a fee is charged. 


' 407. But the question has now been definitely raised as to how far this divided 
responsibility has worked for the benefit of the children, and we have devoted special 
attention to the condition of those children who are being wholly or partially maintained 
by means of out-relief. 





i 42 Geo. III. Cap 83. 2Select Committee on Poor Relief, 255, 1864, p. 35. 8 Tbid., p. 36. ; 
436 & 37 Vict., Cap 86. 539 & 40 Vict, | 
429, 20 
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408. We have already drawn attention to the want of uniformity and to the frequent’ 
inadequacy of the allowances made by way of out-relief ;, and nowhere do we find: these 
characteristics. more marked than in the. out-relief granted for the maintenance of 
children.. The following instances were noted by us while attending Relief Commit-: 
tees in different parts of the country :— | ey: 


“ Altogether seventeen cases were heard and the applicants seen, The majority of these — 
cases were widows with children, the relief being on an unusually adequate scale; Thus ai 
widow with three children dependent and earning 14s. a week and some food, was given 7s. 

a week relief, bringing her total weekly income up to 21s. and food. In another.case a widow 
with four dependent children and one boy earning 15s. a week, with a total income to the. 
family of 25s., received 7s. a week, bringing their total income up to 32s. a week for six persons. 
The rents mentioned were high, varying from 4s, to 6s. There was no fixed’ scale of relief, but: 
it seemed to average out very uniformly at 5s. 6d. a head, including the mother and children.” 4 

“The following cases illustrate the methods of the guardians, ¢.g.,a man and his wife, aged: 
twenty-four and twenty-two with two small children ; man broke his collar bone, had been under — 
treatment as out-patient in the general infirmary. Amount of relief which had been given ~ 
during the previous month, 3s. and one loaf. ‘The woman was looking after her husband and ~ 
was earning nothing, and the rent was 2s. 6d. Thus leaving a family of four persons 6d, a. — 
week and a loaf to live upon.” 2 ¢ | 

“Woman aged 33, with three children, aged respectively 7, 5, 2, Husband sent to — 
Canada by public subscription six months ago. Earning 3s. Relief 2s. 6d. per week.”8 

‘Woman with five children, aged respectively, 11, 9, 5, 2, 4. Husband in prison (twenty-one 
days) for non-payment of rates. He had only been out of prison five weeks, haying served © 
twelve months for felony. Family relieved during that time with 4s. per week.” 4 a 

“‘We were told that there was no scale of relief, but we found that in practice a widow was: 
supposed to keep herself and one child, and would receive 1s, 6d. a week relief for every child in © 
addition to one.” 5 4 


«The scale as regards widows is 4s, for the mother, 2s. each for two children, and 1s, for the — 
rest,” 6 hat 


409. This attitude ofthe Guardians towards out-relief. children we found painfully — 
emphasised in one Union where the relief given in the case of a widow with a family was — 
1s, 6d. and a loaf per child, but nothing for the mother nor for her first child. This same — 
Board is maintaining children in cottage homes at a cost. of 17s. 6d. a week per child, 
exclusive of education for which a special grant is made to the public elementary school.’ — 
Making every allowance for the fact that some of the mothers might be able to earn, or — 
might be assisted by relations, we think that the discrepancy should have suggested to — 
the Guardians that the amount per child was too low in the one case and too high in the ~ 
other. 


410. It is clear that, where the income of the family falls as low as in some of the cases — 
we have cited, it is impossible that the children should be properly fed and clothed.: — 
The following, which may be considered asa fairly average country case, shows a very — 
inadequate dietary :— . 


“ A widow with four young children, aged respectively, 13, 9, 6, 4. Also two elder girls im — 
service, receiving £9 and £5 respectively. The relief given is 7s. 6d. per week. She earns some — 
weeks as high as 4s. 6d. by charing, but does not average this amount. The rent is 2s. per — 
week. There is a small kitchen garden, ina rather neglected condition; as she cannot do this work — 
herself, it has to be paid for. With her slender means, a few shillings paid for gardening is a, 
great sacrifice, although it would be well-spent money, and would give a very good return, Under — 
present conditions the garden is a very great help. We asked her to give us some idea of the way © 
in which she laid out her weekly income. This she readily gave, which is as follows :— j 





Sri | 
Bread - 4 p G E t - - - S Fane 4 
Groceries - - - - p - oe - - 2 6 # 
Butter - - . 4 E , - Z : Lins a 
Clothing Club : - - - - - - - - 6 . 
Milk | (2 49kS 2 eee See 3 ; 
Bacon - - ie a) ae -  * = j= oceasionally. 
Coal = i , = : ‘ 4 s | card: 
Sticks - . - - - - - - - - occasionally. 
Rent - : e ty Ae J AAS : 2 2440 

Total © =." is yy col Sateen = os) ce 


411. It is unlikely that children who are brought up. with so little milk or meat in 
their diet can be properly nourished ; nevertheless, they have a far better chance of 


doing well than the children who are left with bad parents, as in. the following — 
cases :— | an 

1Visits: Urban 22 A. 2Visits: Rural 28. 3 Visits: Rural 61, 4 Visits: Rural 61. 9 Visits: _ 
deat 6 Visits: Urban 7, 7 Visits: Urban 15. 8 Visits: Rural 53 ; Vide also Dr McVail's Report,: 
pp. 79-80. ae ; 
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‘“‘ A widow with three children, a well-known drinking character, was relieved with 3s., one of 
oherchildren earning-7s.; making a total of 10s; It was urged bythe relieving officer that it was 
no ease ;forout-relief as; it);was encouraging drunkenness .and immorality, On one occasion she 

«© o>» struck tHe:relieving officer when!in the street drunk, It was held that the relief having been sus- 
>) «co epended fora monthshe had suffered sufficient punishment. , The officer said : ‘She still:drinks,’ and 
‘od “that 4s. relief was: given on» December: 13th, ‘to tide, her over the holidays.’ She had been before 
the police for drunkenness. It was considered to meet the disqualification of the case by reducing 

_ the relief to 3s. instead of 4s.” 1 


» Widow with seven children, none working. Received 10s. per week relief. Rent, £5 10s. 

* Said to be paid by friends. The relieving officer says the family can live on 10s. per week with care. 

I visited the home, and found it in a very dirty, I might say, filthy condition. The woman isa 

sloven. She went about the house in a dazed manner. I tried to get particulars of the way she 

_. spent.her money, but found. it impossible. . Her memory could not serve her even for one week ; one 

_ of the children was at home from school ill, but had not been seen by a doctor ; although the relieving 

officer had called in, she had not mentioned it to him... Some outside assistance is evidently given 

in this case... Itis obvious, even with a few vegetables from the garden, that a family of eight persons 
sould not live on 10s, per week, and pay £5 10s. per annum rent.” 2 | 


| » 412. Onithis:whole question of the éondition of thé children in receipt of out- 
relief, we call attention to the Reports of our Investigators. Dr. McVail writes in 
reference to such children : — 


as “ Taking the facts as a whole, four conclusions were forced on me :— 


(a) In many cases the amount allowed by the guardians for, the maintenance of outdoor 
pauper children cannot possibly suffice to keep them even moderately well. 


Fouad Jant (b) Many. mothers having to earn a livelihood as ‘charwomen or washerwomen or other- 
wise cannot attend to their children at home, so that there is:no proper cooking, the house is 
untidy and uncomfortable, and the living rooms and bedrooms unventilated and dirty. But 
Hiocs “rote there ‘were exceptions to’ this rule—mothers who, though forced to go out'to work, were yet 
moo) ©! ©) able to ‘keep their houses very clean and to give a surprising amount of attention to the 
sii... ~~ feeding of their family, | bids 
oe P _« (c) The mothers, even those who were not out working, were often too ignorant, and 
sds» & « occasionally too.indifferent, to make the best, use of the money allowed them by the guardians, 


(d) Throughout England and Wales there must be a very large sum of public money 
given for the maintenance of pauper children in their own homes without any control what- 
ever being exercised over its expenditure. The money is handed to the widow, and, unless 

4erines~ «> -mno'doubt in cases of. immorality or‘intemperance, she is practically allowed to do with it as she 
, +. pleases, The amount given for the support of the children is often too little to begin with, and, 
such as it is, it is often wasted in bad or ignorant feeding.” 3 


~<4~-413. We think that the closer supervision which is required in the case of the aged 
ig even more imperatively needed in the case of the children, and we quote from 
Dr...Williams’s Report in support of our suggestions for improvement :— 


_.. “Where little supervision is exercised to see that out-relief is wisely used, large numbers of 
...... the children are brought up in homes fronting on to filthy streets or courts, and spend most of their 
+. . . time-out of school playing amongst garbage. In Liverpool 45 per cent. of the families were living 
avd on roads which were:in a bad and dirty condition, while in the same proportion of cases the sanitary 
condition of the house itself was bad. In Bradford, where an effort is made to see that out-relief 
is expended wisely, 19 per cent. of the cases only are living on dirty streets or courts, while in only 
14 per cent. the sanitary condition of the house is bad.”4 


: 
it 


9° 414.0We think that where out-relief is given care should be taken to ensure that 
the total income from whatever source is sufficient to afford proper food, clothing, and 


“housing conditions for the whole family :— 


©The lowest income. possessed by any family investigated is 2s., and belonged to a family 

of ‘three ‘persons in Liverpool, but incomes of 3s. for four persons, 4s. for three persons, 5s, for 
| 944 «five persons are found inthe tables." It does not: need ‘much consideration to see that not only are 
> these incomes insufficient, they are impossible... The families possessing them do not live on them ; 
| » + they beg.or borrow ; they pawn their furniture and clothes; they. do not pay rent, but move from 
place to place as landlords push them out. Such a life can be continued for a long time, and it is 
5 not necessary to’emphasise the:fact of how hopelessly demoralising it must be tor children, and 
Oh. b chow small must be'the'chance children brought ‘up in this fashion have of becoming decent and self- 
+) © ©) respecting citizens: Their schooling is often irregular owing to the frequent moves, and no regularity 


or order enters into their lives... . .. In the large urban unions we have particulars of many families: 


whose income may be considered an impossible one. In Liverpool 1 saw a house into which 
out-relief was going, the whole household plenishing of which was a broken kettle, and another 
+ © in which a heap of rags and an orange box represented the whole.” 5 


415. We think also that it-should~be the duty of the Public Assistance Authority 
to ascertain that the children are being properly nourished. | 


PPT Visits: Urban 12.2 Visits: Rural61. 8 Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 79. :, 4 Report as to the Condition 
of Children in Receipt of Relief: Miss Williams, p. 33. 5 Ibid., pp. 38-9. ' 
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«A large number of the children are fed almost entirely on bread and tea. Very few, if any» 
children of families in receipt of out-relief get sufficient fresh milk, most get none at all. How 
many go absolutely short of food it is difficult to say, but the evidence given by the condition of 
nutrition and intelligence of the children examined leads one to the conclusion that large numbers. 
are underfed as regards the essential food elements, though they may possibly have sufficient bulk.” 


416. We think that, unless satisfactory conditions in the home can be assured, the 
children should be maintained in a Poor Law institution or an industrial school; more 
especially we think that no children should be maintained by out-relief in immoral 
surroundings :— 


‘‘T saw in one instance out-relief children habitually sent out to pilfer in a small way, others. 
to beg, some whose mothers were drunkards or living immoral lives. . . . These definitely bad 
mothers were but a small minority of the mothers whom we visited, but there were many of a 
negatively bad type, people without a standard, whining, colourless people, often with poor health. 
If out-relief is to be given at all, especially where children are concerned, those who give it must. 
take the responsibility for its right use, and todo this theré must be close supervision of the homes. 
The negatively bad mothers spoken of above might in a very large proportion of cases be 
guided and stimulated by kindly and wise supervision.” 2 


417. Great stress has been laid by our Medical Investigator on the need for more 
medical supervision of all children under the Poor Law, both indoor and outdoor, and 
this opinion we endorse. ® 


418. We think that in the case of children of widows care should be taken that they 


mothers in receipt get a fair start on leaving school :— 


of outdoor relief — 


“No board of guardians, so far as my investigations go, takes any interest whatever about 
the placing and starting in life of boys who have had out-relief, nor does it try to help them 
to any technical training. In some unions the women guardians help to place the girls in 
domestic service, and the board generally tries to persuade mothers to send their girls to service 
For a boy, out-relief stops at fourteen, and he turns to the first job at which he can earn. Most 
likely this job will be one that leads to nothing. It may be street selling of some kind, it may be 
an errand or van boy’s job. When it is over he finds, or tries to find, another, probably also 
leading to nothing, and so he drifts on.” 4 


419. With regard to the difficult question of the employment of mothers in receipt 
of out-relief, we do not recommend that in all cases this should be prohibited (vide the 
Glasgow experiment, Chapter VII). But we think that the circumstances in each case 
should be carefully considered and watched, and that the mothers should not be expected 
to earn unless satisfactory arrangements can be made for the children :-— 


“The proportion of mothers employed varies from 92 per cent. in Lambeth to 59 per cent. im 
Paddington. . . . The children as a rule do not get suitably fed unless special arrangements can be 
madeforthem. In 60 per cent. of the cases investigated in which women were employed four 
days or more away from home, some arrangement was made more or less suitable for the care 
of them. . . . The children in many cases, even when some provision is made, suffer from lack of 
care and control, become wild and undisciplined, or worried and anxious, according to their 
circumstances and temperaments.” 5 


420. For many of these children we think that provision might be most satisfactorily 
made by means of day boarding schools on the model of the day industrial schools. The 
children at these schools are day boarders, and receive more care and personal supervision. 
than is possible or perhaps desirable in the ordinary elementary school. We under- 
stand that in Liverpool and Glasgow such an arrangement is already in force with the 
day industrial schools® ; a Committee of our members visited the school at Glasgow, 
where the children are given three meals a day and ample instruction, for a payment 
from the parents of Is. a week. Any objection which might be felt on the ground 
that the name of the industrial school carries undesirable associations might be 
met by calling such a school a day boarding school. We think that where necessary 
schools should be provided at which these children could be taken as day boarders.. The 
relief given to the children in these schools would take the place partly or wholly of 
the allowance made to the mother, who, if there were no children below school age, 
would be set free to earn without risk of the children being neglected. When the chil- 
dren are too young to go to school, we think that the mother should not go out to work, 











8D ; Report as to the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief: Miss Williams, p. 52. 2 Ibid., p. 86. 
ay Se 8 Report, p. 152. 4 Report as to the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief: Miss Williams, 
p. 87. Lbid., p.64. 61. C, CG. Memo: Vol. IX., App. lxxiii. ey 
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where it is impossible to provide a sufficient substitute. In this connexion we would say 
a word on behalf of a class which has been hitherto neglected, the children of widowers. 
The circumstances make it almost impossible for a widower to engage the services of a 
housekeeper ; he may be averse to re-marriage ; and the problem of providing proper 
care and attention for his children is well-nigh insoluble. Among the many attempts 
to deal with social difficulties which we found in Glasgow we noticed a “‘ family home ”’ 
in which widowers could take rooms, and in which common meals and careful attention 
were provided for the children, whilst the parent was out at work: in the evening he 
returned and rejoined his family. 


421. It will be seen that in this department we are advocating a system of complete Probable increase 
supervision and adequate relief which will necessarily involve an increased staff. To of expenditure. 
some extent we think that the supervision may be carried out by enlisting the services 
of volunteer agencies; the guilds of help district visiting societies, and health societies 
might furnish many visitors who would undertake the detailed supervision of out-relief 
families and report to the official Inspector. When these are not available, no doubt 
additional officials will have to be appointed, and these in many cases should be women 
capable of instructing and advising mothers. But we think that to a large extent the in- 
creased expenditure in this department should be met by a reduction of the extravagant 
expenditure at present incurred in many Poor Law schools and homes. A Report from Dr. 
Macnamara, Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, issued in 1908 includes 
a table showing the cost: per child per week, including establishment and loan charges, 
in various Poor Law schools and cottage homes in the London District. It varies from 
10s. 3d. in the Islington schools and the North Surrey district schools, to 20s. 1d. in the 
Bermondsey cottage homes. In some places the high cost is partly due to loan charges ; 
but we think that even when these are deducted such figures as 14s. 2d. at the 
‘Bermondsey cottage homes and 14s. at the Central London schools are unnecessarily 
high for maintenance and may be reduced.* Livery effort should be made to return to 
a simpler though not less effective way of dealing with the children for whom an institu- 
tion life is necessary. It will be long before the burden of debt already incurred in 
buildings disappears and the very extravagance of the buildings seems to bring with it a 
heavy maintenance cost; but we do not doubt that, if it is understood the Central 
Authority is steadily opposed to unnecessary expenditure, the reform may be carried out. 

422. Meanwhile, we cannot expect to carry out reforms of this character without 
some increased expenditure. Much might be said for a policy of complete non-inter- 
vention in such cases; and we think that, but for the existence of the Poor Law, much 
of the responsibility might have been assumed by the charity of friends and relations. 
But there is nothing to be said in favour of a policy which accepts these cases as suitable 
for Poor Law relief and then neglects to see that any real help is afforded. To a very 
large extent the money now spent in small doles of out-relief is wasted by reason of its. 
inadequacy ; and it will be good economy to spend more in doing effective work. 


* The items included in these sums were—(See Report on Children under the Poor Law by T. J. Macnamara, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, 1907, Cd. 3899, pp. 24-5). 








Central London North Surrey Bermondsey 





























Year ended Lady-Day, 1907. District School. District School. Cottage Homes. 
Cost per child per week. 
S. d. 8. d. s. d. 

Provisions - - - - - - - - - 2 . 2°46 1 10°27 2. 11°60 
Necessaries = - - - - - - - - - 10°77 1 4°67 i basa eca et 
Clothing - - - - - - - - - - Is 3 27 11°34 9°55 
Total cost of maintenance - 4 4°50 Gin B98) 5 4°62 

Officers’ salaries and wages :— 
(a) Administrative staff - - - - - . 3 7 2°Sb 2 2°23 3. 0:46 
(6) Teaching staff - 3 - - - - - 8:40 8°58 1 4117 
Officers’ rations ‘ - - : - - - - 2 1:06 11°90 1 5°91 
CORE fee ee de OS Ue 93 ay! 1°84 
‘Rates and taxes - - - - - - - - 8°61 4°32 MU 0°47 
Building (new work) - - - 3 : é ; a 3°61 9°16 
Repairs and renewals - - - - - - - 1 6:05 3°69 7°45 
Drugs and medical appliances - - - - - “80 es 58 
Other expenses - - - 1 3°35 11°41 6:20 
tk ie! envi - ss see BS, ae } 14 0°56 10 0°52 Spd He 
Loans repaid and interest on loans - - - - . ia psa ly 2°56 Pe) 1s 
Total cost = - - - Pom owe 10 3:08 20.-. 1-03 
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Emigration ot 423. Our attention = been oben to, emigration as a mathiod of ee writh Petervetst 
| orphan and classes of children chargeable.to the Guardians. It may be well to state briefly the legal 


iM deserted children; 


basis on which this method of treatment rests, the procedure adopted, the dangers and 
i | cuchoultves of the system, and the results in so far as they can be ascertained. 


424, as the Poor. Law Amendment Act, 1850, Boards, of Gonesian: are em- 
powered.to procure .or assist. in procuring the emigration of orphan or deserted children 
under the age of sixteen years, with the order and.subject..to the Regulations 
of the Local Government Board ; but no emigration can take place until the child has con- 
sented before the Justices and the Justices have submitted to the Board a certificate showing 

‘that they as: well as the child have consented to the proposal. When these consents 
have been obtained, the Guardians make application to the Local Government Board 
stating that they propose to emigrate a certain child through the Roman Catholic Hmigra- 
tion Agency, the Waifs and Strays Society, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, Miss: Macpherson’s 
Home, or one: of the various well-known emigration agencies: The Local Government 
Board ‘cause careful inquiries to be made as to the child’s physical and mental condition, 
and, if the case is found to be suitable, the Guardians are required to pay a fee of £10 
to defray the cost of regular and systematic inspection by the immigration officers specially 
-appointed for the purpose by the Dominion Government. The home in which the child 
is placed is chosen by the agency through which the child is emigrated. \ No payment 
-other than the cost of travelling, etc., is made by the Guardians, and the child is practi- 
cally adopted under a contract ; at thirteen years, wages are paid varying in amount 
according to the child’s usefulness and the generosity and prosperity of the foster-parent.? 














425. The advantages of this method of treatment are as obvious as are its dangers, 
Tf the emigration agency succeeds in finding suitable foster-parents, the child grows up 
familiar with Colonial life, in healthy surroundings, and is absorbed in the ordinary popula- 
tion; on the other hand, if an unwise selection is made the child has no protection but 
that of the Inspector, and perhaps the interference of a neighbour, a school teacher, or 
‘some other official. Miss Mason, the chief lady Inspector for boarded-out children under 
the Local Government Board, has impressed on us the dangers involved in this system. 
Tn her opinion the Inspectors cannot visit as often as is necessary children scattered overt 
‘80 wide an area as the Dominion. The officers, moreover, are exclusively of the male 
sex, and are not, therefore, qualified to report as to the condition and treatment of the 
girls.*? As the result of her experience in England she urges strongly the need of Boarding- 
out Committees in Canada to safeguard the children’s interests; but it 1s practically 
ampossible to establish such an organisation. be si 








426. A- further objection has, been raised by witnesses whose opinions are entitled 
to careful consideration. It is urged that only the most promising children are selected ; 
that these children can easily find suitable employment at home; and that it is unfaiz 
to the least. promising children, to the institutions, and to the home country, if only the 
least. promising children remain.* In answer to these criticisms, we are of opinion that. 

‘inasmuch as the Guardians stand in loco parentis, they are bound to secure for the 
‘children such a start in life as will afford a reasonable prospect of prosperity. As we 
‘have already pointed out, Boards of Guardians are adopting in increasing numbers the 
children of neglectful and unworthy parents. If this well-intentioned effort is to be 
fruitful in result, the children should, if possible, be withdrawn beyond the reach of the 
degrading influence of relatives who, as is well-known, become actively concerned in the 
children’s welfare on their. attainment of a wage-earning age.® In the case of such children 
therefore, as well as that of orphan and deserted children, we are of opinion that Boards 
of Guardians are well advised in taking advantage of this method of treatment... At. the 
same time it is essential that no pains should be spared to secure adequate inspection 
of the children. The Reports submitted by the immigration officers to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1908 shows that the system works fairly well, and whenever an unfavourable 
Report is received the Local Government Board requires the Board of Guardians which 


originally was responsible for the emigration of the child, to call upon the agent to provide 
a new home. 











l'Adrian, 268i, @Davy, 3479-80. 8 Mason, Vol..L, App. xx. (a)..114. 4 Langley, 28470. 


(92-101) ; White, 26408 (46). 5 Williams, 45768 ; Wayne, 45998, xiii, (e); Zanetti, Vol. IV., App. li. (6). 
Hertz, Vol. IV., App. xlii. (5). 
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_. 427. In this connection, our attention has been called to the Children’s 
Farm Home Association farm, established by Mrs. Ellinor Close, situated 15 miles 
from St.John, New Brunswick. The holding consists of 185 acres, of which 
90 acres are highly cultivated, with a good house, outbuildings, etc. Since April, 1903 
thirteen boys and girls from six to thirteen years of age have been maintained under the 
care of two English ladies (one of whom is a trained nurse), and of a farmer and his wife who 
work the farm and instruct the children; the children attend a local elementary school, 
taking their place in the ordinary child-life of the district. Both children and farm are 
under the supervision of a local Committee. The Agent-General for New Brunswick, 
speaking on behalf of his Government, heartily approves of this institution, and if the’ 
supervision be adequate it is, undoubtedly, to the children’s advantage to be brought up 
amid the healthy surroundings of Canadian life. 


1 * 498, There is one Order in connection with the children'to which we must call attention Relief (School 
viz., the Relief (School Children) Order issued by the Local Government Board in 1905, Children) Order 
The Order is intended to meet the case of underfed children attending public elementary noe 

schools. In such cases application may be made on behalf of the child to the Guardians, 

who, if they consider the case to be one of habitual neglect, are to feed the child and recover 

the cost from the parent.? | 


429, It would seem that this Order has been put in force in but few places. Where it 
has, the results have sometimes been striking :— | 


“At Birmingham they had 6,000 children who were fed daily during the winter months, 
but since the Feeding of School Children Order the number has dropped to about 2,000. 


To what is that due ?—The Birmingham Free Dinner Society, which had been feeding children 
daily for the past thirty years, ceased to exist afterthe Order came into force. The other voluntary 
source for feeding children (which was instituted by Mr. Hookham) is now confined by him to 
orphan and deserted children. Mr. Hookham is still feeding 1,600 daily, and the Birmingham 
Guardians 400, so that the number is reduced to about 2,000. 


Then the prozess was this, that the charitable agencies were relieving, and when the ord>r 
came in they referrcd their cases to the Poor Law, and when the Poor Law came in they made 
investigation, and the result was an enormous reduction in the number of children ‘—Yes.. 
One of the parents of those children was getting nearly £4 a week, and many of them were 
receiving between £2 and 30s, a week.’”3 . 


Mr. Wethered, Inspector for the District including Gloucestershire, reports :— 


** Up to the end of the year only fourteen cases of necessitous children were treated under: 
the Order throughout the whole of my district, and, of the fourteen, twelve were at Bristol. 
IT do not mean to say that at Bristol there was not a number of applications made. There: 
was a considerable number of applications, I think there were seventy-four cases in the first: 
instance and fifty-five cases came afterwards; up to the week before last no case has been: 
received since January ; but of the whole of the cases investigated in Bristo', referred to the Guardians 
from the education authority, after investigation only twelve were found to be necessitous.’’4 


430, It seems clear, from the small extent to which the Order has been put in force, 
that there is little desire amongst Local Authorities to make the feeding of school children 
a charge upon the rates. | 


_. 431, When we turn to the other agencies for dealing with children which have come Poor Lawchildren 
into operation since 1834 we find, in the first place, a large number of specialised Seria , 
charitable institutions which are intended to meet the needs of special classes of sitions el 
children; such are the training homes for boys and girls, homes for cripples, 
homes for the feeble-minded and epileptic, convalescent homes, etc. The question arises 
to what extent these should be utilised for Poor Law children, or how far they should be 
duplicated by Boards of Guardians amongst their own institutions. In 1862-3 the system 
was begun of sending children to such of these homes as were inspected and certified by 
the Local Government Board, and on Ist January, 1908, 7,967 pauper children were in 
institutions so certified. Another 1,402 were in uncertified institutions, sent by consent of 
the Board or by direction of the medical officer. Of the boys included in these totals 
many were on training ships, the total number on such ships, including those on the 
training ship provided by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, being 903 on Ist January, 
1908.° 


1Close, Vol. [X., App. Ixi. 2 Adrian, 246. 3 Herbert, 8524-6, 4 Wethered, 5795, 
5 Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, Ist January, 1908 (H.C. 130), p. xiv. 
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‘There are also nine training ships, and the Local Government Board encourage the sending 
of the boys to the training ships very much.” 1 


We have here a beginning of co-operation between Poor Law and voluntary charities 
which might form the basis of a much wider scheme. 


432, But in addition to these specialised institutions there have also grown up very 
large charitable agencies for dealing with poor children generally. These institutions 
deal to a large extent with the same class of children as the Poor Law; but their work 
is not always safeguarded in the same way, and there is no attempt at co-operation or at 
dividing the field of work. The children in these institutions are practically without 
outside control, and the question arises whether all institutions dealing with children 
should not be subject to the same supervision, registered as we have proposed in 
Part VII., and required to co-operate with the public Authority. 


peek Eoer 433. The most important agency which has developed since 1834 is the system of 
‘national education, which frees the Guardians in many instances from the necessity of 
providing special educational facilities for the children under their care. Altogether some 
17,785 of a total of 51,102 children in Poor Law institutions were attending the public 
elementary schools on Ist January, 1907,? and have the great advantage of mingling 
there on equal terms with the children of independent parents. On the other hand, they 
may miss the more specialised instruction given in some Poor Law institutions, and this 
objection is strengthened by the fact that children with whom the Guardians have to deal 
are often greatly handicapped by their antecedents, as well as by the fact that they may 
be without a parent’s care at the critical period of beginning work. 


434, The relation of the education of Poor Law children to the general elementary — 
education of the country is a question which has often been discussed, and calls for some 
attention here. We are decidedly of opinion—and we believe that the same view has 
always been held by the Central Poor Law Authority—that the education of Poor Law 
children should be at least as good as that given in the elementary schools, and we believe 
that in the great majority of casesitisso. Weare glad to be able to quote in corroboration 
of this view from the Board of Education’s Report issued in 1908 :— 


| “The general estimate of their efficiency by the Board of Education’s Inspectors amounts to 
this, that in rare instances Poor Law schools re as efficient as the best public elementary schools 
and that the average Poor Law schools on the whole compare fairly well with the average public 
elementary schools.”8 


435. The relation of these schools to the educational authority has varied from time 
to time. In 1846, Inspectors were appointed by the Committee of Council on Education. 
who continued to inspect until 1863; after that date the schools were inspected by 
the educational Inspectors of the Local Government Board. In 1904, it was arranged 
that the duties of inspecting the educational work in the schools should be transferred 
to the Board of Education, while the Inspectors of the Local Government Board con-— 
tinue to be responsible for the inspection of the premises and of the general arrange- 
ments of the schools. The present position is therefore one of divided control, and no 
doubt may give rise to some difficulties. It is suggested in the Report quoted above :— — 


_ “That the educational part of the work, which is now done by guardians, would, in the 
majority of cases, be much more efficiently performed by the local bodies, whose primary function 
is to deal with schools, and which are, or might be, composed of persons who are interested in and 


conversant with educational matters.” 5 


This suggestion coincides to some extent with the scheme which has been brought 
before us for transferring the children entirely from the care of the Poor Law to 
the care of the Educational Authorities. We do not agree with the proposal in either 
form. We have received evidence from all parts of the country, and especially from 
the rural districts, as to the incompleteness and unsuitability of the education in public — 
elementary schools in preparing children for their after life. The children under the care 











.. 2 Davy, 3461. _ 2 Thirty-sixth Annual Report: Local Government Board [Cd. 3665], 1907, p. 388; — 
Pea ee aes Part I., Table xvii. 3 Annual Report of Board of Education, 1908, p. 14. 4 Jlid., p. 5. 
id., p. 7. 4 
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of the Poor Law need, and generally receive, much more care and training than is given 
in the elementary school ; and even with it they are handicapped by their poor physique :— 


“With both out-relief and institution children, we are dealing with children of very poor 
yea P we are under-grown, and a large proportion of them suffer from some pathological 
condition.” . 


But in spite of this we note that :— 


_ “Teachers of public elementary schools which are attended by Poor Law children testify to 
their superior habits of cleanliness and obedience.” 2 


436. We recommend that there should be close co-operation between the Education py nosed 
and the Public Assistance Authorities, both central and local entrusted with supervision operation Feet 
over Poor Law children. As regards the teachers in Poor Law schools we consider that Public Assistance 
they should have the same status as teachers in the public elementary schools, and that #%4 Education 
every facility, including pension, should be given them for passing from one class of ADUhOr ies 
schools to the other. 


437. The transference of the children to the Education Authority is sometimes The “Stigma of 
supported by the plea that it is desirable to remove from the children the “ stigma of Pauperism” as 
pauperism.” We wish to protest against the way in which this term is loosely applied 2PPled to Poor 
by critics of the Poor Law, without consideration of its justice. It can only mean one LW OO a 
of three things: (1) That the person to whom it is applied is disfranchised; (2) that 
some blame attaches to the person in the mind of the speaker ; (3) that the person labours 
under some disadvantage as compared with others of his class outside the Poor Law. 

In the first two senses it should be obvious that the term has no possible application to 
children, and in the last sense it has ceased, as we have seen, in the great majority of 
cases to be true. 


438. Before we leave this branch of the subject we wish to put on record the impression Esprit de Corps 

which we have formed of the esprit de corps, which membership of these schools calls out. ™, Poor Law 
We have seen for instance photographs of groups of non-commissioned officers taken in ole 
India, all of whom were members of the same Poor Law school. We have seen and heard 
_of annual gatherings of old pupils, which have been largely attended and greatly enjoyed. 
In short, abundant evidence is to hand that those educated in these schools carry away 
with them a memory of happy days spent there, and a real sense of gratitude to the officers, 
and that they find the membership of the school a bond of union of no mean strength. 
Results like these are the pride and glory of our great public schools, and it goes far to 
justify the Poor Law school system that it produces, in a smaller measure no doubt and in 
humbler form, results of the same kind. 


439. We desire to call attention to the step taken towards placing the business of Education (Pro- 
relief in the hands of the Education Authority by the Education (Provision of Meals) vision of Meals) 
Act, 1906.2 By this Act the local education authority is empowered, not only to furnish Act 1906. 
the“whole machinery of school feeding at the expense of the rates, but also, if voluntary 
funds are not forthcoming to provide the food, to obtain authority from the Board of 
Education to raise a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £ to pay for such food. We think it 
most undesirable that there should be more than one authority empowered to grant relief 
out of the rates; and we fear that the Act will have the effect of checking the voluntary 
work which was being done in this direction. We may quote from a Report, which the 
London County Council have issued on Underfed Children, the following passage with 
which we thoroughly agree :— 

“ We have felt grave anxiety lest the provisions of this Act should be so worked as to encourage 
the demand for meals by the too lavish supply, and lest the sense of duty of parents towards 
their children should be weakened by this relief from a responsibility which belongs to them, 
and lest the voluntary contributions of a liberal and sympathetic public should be dried 
up by the prospect of the application of the ratepayers’ funds to meet the expenditure. We have 
repeated in this Report what we have always maintained, and assert to have been proved by our 
experience, that all the relief required by necessitous children can be met from voluntary 
contributions, provided that the organisation for enquiry into want, for collecting subscriptions, 
and for distributing food, is rendered effective.” 4 

eR 
1 Report as to the Condition of Children in Receipt of Relief, Miss Williams, p. 122. 2 Board of. 
Education Report, p. 18. 36 Edw. VII. Cap 57. 4 London County Council Report of Joint Committee 
on Underfed Children for the Season, 1906-7, p. 3. \ 
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440. We think that, if the failure of the parents to maintain their families calls for 
further intervention than can be afforded by voluntary charity, they should receive 
the necessary assistance through the same channel and under the same conditions as 
other necessitous persons. We have already pointed out how essential a factor m 
the relief of children is the supervision of the home; and the Education Authority 
has absolutely no machinery for effecting this. The fact that a child comes to school 
under-nourished, is a call for a careful and sympathetic inquiry at its home as to the 
causes of the difficulty. Careful diagnosis will indicate the nature of the treatment 
required for the removal of the causes of distress. To attempt to alleviate the symptoms 
without attempting to remove the real cause would be, as has been said, to play with 
miseery and to neglect the child’s best interests. We would recommend that the policy 
and terms of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, be reconsidered in its relation 
to the relief of distress generally, and that, if relief for necessitous children is required 
and is not, and cannot be, met from voluntary sources it should become part of the duty 
of the Public Assistance Committees, which we propose to create, to provide such assist- 
ance as may be necessary by way of meals or otherwise. To establish separate relief 
centres in connection with education, health and sanitation and poor relief seems to us 
likely to lead to great confusion and much overlapping. It will duplicate and triplicate 
inquiry ; it will prevent the immediate use of the information contained in case papers 
and available for reference in all matters of relief. It will hinder the introduction of any 
single and well directed system of friendly visiting and by an unnecessary interference 
with the work of caring for the poor in connection with one or another form of assistance 
or friendly visiting, it willfrustrate even the best and most considerate attempts, to, 
aid those in distress and to prevent distress. The need of voluntary and skilful personal: 
help in relief of all kinds and in many departments of work we fully recognise, and have 
advocated in a later Chapter of our Report. But to obtain and to utilise this help success- 
fully it is necessary to concentrate and not to dissipate the force at the disposal of the 
community for such purposes. 


Conclusions. 441. Our conclusions on this part of our inquiry may be thus summarised: We con- 
demn the maintenance of children in workhouses, that is, in institutions where there 
are adult paupers. We believe that the other systems of training, namely, district schools, 
scattered homes, grouped cottages, boarding-out have given, and will continue to give, 
under proper supervision, good results. So far as we have been able to discover the 
children trained and educated under each of these systems do not relapse into pauperism 
in any appreciable number. Though the results of the grouped cottage system, are satis- 
factory, the cost per unit educated is:in many cases far too high and more than should 
be spent. Boarding-out, we believe, can be developed, and we strongly recommend it 
should be, but extreme care must be taken to associate adequate supervision with 
its extension and to ensure the sufficiency of the amount paid. We are of opinion that 
the children whose parents are in receipt of out-relief require much more careful watching 
than has hitherto been given to them, both as to the adequacy of their maintenance and 
the character of their surroundings, We recommend that steps be taken to secure that 
the children be medically inspected from time to time. We suggest that a system of day- 
boarding schools for some of these children might, in populous towns, be established much 
on the same plan as the existing day industrial schools, and that under proper safeguards 
emigration might be utilised by the Guardians as a method of treatment, in suitable cases, 
not only for orphan and deserted children, but also for children who have been adopted 
by the Guardians. We recommend that the power of Local Authorities to adopt and 
retain children of parents of proved vicious and vagrant habits be more commonly 
exercised than has been the practice in the past, and that systematic records of the - 

| subsequent occupations, calling and condition of all children trained in any of the above 

i institutions be kept by the authority responsible for their training and education. 














th SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 8. 
if (1) Lhe supervision of children boarded-out within the Union should be placed in the 
4 hands of competent women officers, and should be brought under Local Government Board — 
inspection. Special care should be taken when the boarding-out is with relatives, and all 
such cases should be specially notified to the Local Government Board. (383.) f 
——(2) Whilst strongly advocating the extension of boarding-out as far as possible, we do 
not recommend any relaxation in the care exercised. . (389.) rOqen | : 

(3) In all cases the fullest inquiry should be made into the character of the foster-parents 
and the suitability of the home before, rather than after, the children are handed over. (390.) 
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(4) In all cases of adoption, no person should be eligible as a foster-parent who does 
not profess the same religious belief as is indicated on the creed register of the child. (390.) 
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(5) Effective steps should. be taken to secure. that. the. maintenance. of children in the 
workhouse be no longer recognised as a legitimate way of dealing with them. (394.) 


(6) The Public Assistance Authority should have power to keep the children of “ ins- 
and-outs”’ an instetutions, while their parents are detained in a Detention Colony. (394.) 


(7) Children under treatment for ophthalmia, or some chronic contagious ailment, should 
not be discharged along with their parents. (394.) nha 


(8) Guardians should have power to retain supervision of adopted children up to the 
age of twenty-one, and. in such cases parental. responsibility should be more strictly enforced, 
am some cases by detention in an institution, and, wherever practicable, by charging to the 
parents the whole or a part of the cost of maintenance of the children ; such ‘children, should 
become the Wards of the Local Authority up to the age of twenty-one ; the children whether 
removed from their parents or left with them, should be kept under supervision; and one of 
_ the parents, if found worthy, or some other responsible person should, if willing to act in that 
capacity, be associated with the Local Authority as the official guardian. Hvery case in which 
a conviction 1s obtained should be reported to the authority by the police. (396). 


| (9) Voluntary agencies should be recognised. by. the Public Assistance Authority as 
regards the after-care of Poor Law children, and should, report to it ; such reports to be 
entered on a record. (399.) | : 


(10) A system of supervision and record such as prevails in the case of children leaving 
industrial schools and reformatories, should be applied to the children leaving the care of 
the Poor Law Authorities. (400.) 


(11) The provision of Homes for boys who leave Poor Law schools to take up work should 
be undertaken by voluntary agencies. (401.) 


(12) There should be closer supervision of the condition of children in receipt of out- 
relief. (413.) Care should be taken to ensure that the total income from whatever source 
as sufficient to afford proper food, clothing, and housing conditions for the whole fanuly 
(414), and the Public Assistance Authority should ascertain that the children are being 
properly nourished. (415.) 


(13) Unless satisfactory conditions in the home can be assured, the children should be 
maintained in a Poor Law institution or an industrial school, and no children should be 
maintained by out-relief in ammoral surroundings. (416.) 


(14) There should be more medical supervision of all children under the Poor Law, both 
andoor and outdoor (417). 


Care should be taken that the children of widows get a fair start on leaving school. 
(418.) | a. 

(15) The employment of mothers in receipt of out-relief should not in all cases be 
prohibited. But the circumstances in each case should be carefully considered, and watched, 
_ and the mothers should not be expected to earn unless satisfactory arrangements can be made 
for the children (419) ; for many such children provision might be most satisfactorily made 
by means of day boarding schools. When the children are too young to go to school, the 
mother should not go out to work where it 1s impossible to provide a sufficient substitute. 
Special provision should, where necessary, be made for the children of widowers, (420.) 


(16) Voluntary agencies should be enlisted for the supervision of out-relief children ; 
when such are not available, additional officials—in many cases women—should be 
appointed. (421.) 
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(17) The increased expenditure in this Department should be accompanied by a strenuous 
effort to return to a simpler, though not less effective, way of dealing with the children for whom 
an institution life is necessary. (421.) 


(18) In the case of children of neglectful and unworthy parents (adopted under the Poor 
Law Act, 1899) as well as in the case of orphan and deserted children, Boards of Guardians 
might take advantage of emigration, so long as adequate inspection 1s ensured. (426.) 


(19) Consideration should be given to the question whether all voluntary charitable 
institutions dealing with children should not be registered and subject to the same supervision 
and be required to co-operate with the public authority. (432.) 


(20) Children now under the Poor Law should not be transferred entirely _to the care of 
the Local Educational Authorities. (435.) 


(21) Teachers in Poor Law schools should have the same status as teachers in the public 
elementary schools, and every facility, including pension, should be given them for passing 
from one class of schools to the other. (436.) 


(22) The policy and terms of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, should be 
reconsidered in its relation to the relief of distress generally : if relref for necessitous children 
as required, and is not, and cannot be, met from voluntary sources, wt should become part of 
the duty of the Public Assistance Committees to provide such assistance as may be necessary 
by way of meals or otherwise. (440.) 
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Chapter 9. 


THE ABLE-BODIED UNDER THE=;POOR LAW. 


_ 442. We have seen that the Royal Commission of 1832 considered the great problem The problem of 
before them to be the reduction of able-bodied pauperism. In this most difficult able-bodied 
part of their task they were constantly confronted by a cry with which we have pauperism in 
recently become very familiar—the cry of “surplus labour.” The argument is very as 1 of bour” 
plausible ; there is only a certain amount of work to be done, and the fact that men ioe er 
fare out of work shows that there are enough workers without them. There is a surplus 

of labour, and, since the surplus labourers cannot keep themselves, the community must 

keep them out of the rates. The line taken by the Commissioners was, that it depended 

very largely upon a man himself whether there is work for him to do or not ; that if the 

services he offered were worthless to everyone, then he would be “surplus,” but that 

ability and industry were pretty certain to find a market, if not in one place, then in 

another. 


443. The workhouse test was based upon the assumption that the first essential towards 
being useful is the desire to be useful, and that this desire was being extinguished, by a 
policy of relief which made life easier for the man whom it was unprofitable to employ 
than for the man whose services had a real market value. When placed between the 
alternative of steady work for an employer and a light job for the parish (or even relief 
without any work), the labourer had chosen the easier course. When placed between the 
alternative of steady work for an employer and maintenance in a workhouse under strict 
discipline, he again chose the easier course, and sought for the work he had before avoided. 
The Commissioners had no wish to drive the poor into the workhouse; had they done 
so their policy would have been an utter failure. The object was to prove to the country, 
and above all, to the labourer himself, that his labour still had a real value, and that it 
rested primarily with him to make that value appreciated. 


-» 444, No better confutation of the “surplus labour” theory as advanced in 1834 
could be asked for than the plain statement of what happened in some of the parishes 
where out-relief to the able-bodied was stopped. The Union of Faringdon may be 
quoted as an instance; it was formed in 1835, the second under the new Act. ‘Kighty- 
seven labourers with families, who for years had been constantly dependent on the 
Poor Law, were refused outdoor relief in February and March. Not one-half availed 
themselves of the offer of the house, but immediately found means of providing for 
themselves. Those who accepted the offer stayed one, two or three days. Only two 
stayed more than four days.? 





1 First Annual Report Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, App. (B) No. 3, p. 117. 
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The Assistant Commissioner, reporting five months later, said :— 


“ Being anxious to ascertain whether the application of this principle had inflicted hardship 
upon these men and their families, and whether the denial of outdoor relief had driven them 
from their own villages to seek an uncertain subsistence elsewhere, I devoted several days, in the 
parishes to which they belonged, to the purpose of ascertaining their real situations by visiting 
them at their own homes. I found that of the eighty-five men, seventy-eight were at work in 
their respective parishes, and two others in the immediate vicinity, and not one of them had hig 
dwelling broken up.” 1 


Most significant is the reason given for this apparently impossible absorption of 
“surplus labour.” On inquiry of some of the farmers who had previously represented 
to him that they had then no means of employing any additional labourers, he received 
for answer, that the additional employment was now given 3 in consequence of the 
improved character of the labourers. 


445. The labourer, thatis, was eager to give value in return for his wages when he could 
not otherwise obtain an easy maintenance without. Nor must it be thought that he 
was driven to sell his labour at a lower price; the better services at once com- 
manded a better wage. In all the later reports from the dispauperised parishes, it was 
stated that wages had risen, and that the amount paid was greater than in the adjacent 
pauperised parishes. 


446, There seem to be no statistics available to show the immediate effect of the new 
policy upon able-bodied pauperism over the country as a whole, although the reports 
of the Assistant Commissioners afford many descriptions, of the way in which pauper 
labour was absorbed in particular districts. In the Fifth Report there is a@ 
table for the Counties of Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Somerset, and Suffolk, whereby it appears that, in the year ended March, 1834, the 
number of able-bodied paupers amounted to 99,896. In the year ended March 25th, 1839, 
the number had fallen to 35,323. Other classes of pauperism amounted in 1834 to 231,761, 
as against 134,495 in 1839. The total decrease in the pauper population of these counties 
amounted to 161,839, The percentage of decrease was 65 per cent. in able- bodied 
pauperism, and 49 per cent. in pauperism of all kinds.° 


447, Perhaps the strongest evidence that the reform did not consist in ‘ <ebbaR 
poverty underground” and ‘that the labouring classes were themselves the greatest 
is gainers, found in the impulse which was given to saving among those classes. Already 
in their First Annual Report the Commissioners say that the number of Friendly Societies 
since the passing of the Bill had increased by double the number certified inany previous 
year, while the deposits in savings banks had increased very considerably, ~ In'their Fifth 
Report, they are informed by Mr. Tidd Pratt, that from November,: 1837, | to 
November, 1838, there had been an increase of more than 50,000 depositors, and of more 
than £1,800,000 in the deposits as compared: with the year preceding, The proportion of 
this increase was greatest in the rural districts. The number also of Friendly Societies 
and loan, societies had greatly increased, as had the purchase of Government. Shami 
devised for the benefit of the labouring classes.* foioath 


ace | 


“, 448. More difficult of proof, but constantly alluded to, is the improvement in the 


labourer, himself.. ‘The knowledge that he must rely upon himself, and his new desire 


for work, so far from producing subservience, resulted in real independence of spirit :—. 


“‘T have,” says Mr. Woolley, an assistant tithe-commissioner, ‘‘ seen the effect on the poor rates, 
the character of the population, the improvement of the land—such a change! I have talked with 
all sorts of persons, of all sorts of opinion. on other subjects, and have heard but one opinion on this— 
that the measure has saved the country.” 


“I am sick of the pitiful cry attempted to be raised against the measure, and especially at the 
supposed inhumanity of it. Let any man see the straightforward walk, the upright look of the 
labourer, as contrasted with what was before seen at every step in those counties. The sturdy and 
idle nuisance has already become the useful and industrious member of society. No man who has’ 
not looked well into human’ nature, and the practical working of the wretched system of pauperism, 
can form an idea how different is 6d. earned by honest industry, and 6d. wrung from the pay a 
of a parish officer.” 5 





1 First Annual Rep pert, Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 500, 1835, App. (B) No. 3, pp. 117-8. 
2 Ibid., p. 118. 3Fiith Annual, Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 78, 1839, p. 8, 4 Tbid., p. 1% 
5 Third Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, H.C. 546 I, 1837, p. 45. . 
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449, We have described in a preceding Chapter how the Order prohibiting out-relief. Able-bodied 
‘o the able-bodied was gradually applied to the rural Unions; while a less stringent pauperism in 
golicy was adopted in the towns. Though the great mass of pauperism was then in the ae 
sountry districts, the problem of town pauperism, as we know it now, was already 
making itself felt. Even the problem of casual labour at the docks was familiar, and 
t was subsidised by Poor Law relief then as it is now by charitable funds and Distress 
Jommittees. ) 


450. There wasa very general feeling that, even if the new policy could be successfully 
ypplied in rural districts, it must break down in manufacturing towns where great 
numbers were liable to be thrown out of employment. It had been the custom in 
bad times to subsidise the earnings of the workers ; this enabled the employer to lower 
wages, or to set men to work and sell their products at a loss, and this intensified the trade 
depression. The Commissioners maintained that, though pressure upon workhouse 
Accommodation might occasionally necessitate a different form of treatment, nevertheless 
the essential principles of administration remained the same both in town and country. 
Mr. Chadwick gave interesting evidence on this point before a Select Committee appointed 
in 1838 to inquire into the working of the new law :— 
pew “In a manufacturing district emergencies may arise in which the workhouse test cannot be 


p applied, and then you will apply, carrying out the principle of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the 
next best test that can be applied, that being labour by task-work.”1 


_.. 451. Such a. crisis had. occurred early in the history of the new Poor. Law at 
Nottingham. A Poor Law Union had been formed there in July, 1836, during’ a time 
of very good trade; the population being entirely manufacturing, and engaged chiefly 
in the manufacture of cotton, hosiery, and lace. In December of the same year, 
commercial difficulty began, and gradually the pressure upon the workhouse accom- 
modation became very great. After utilising outside buildings and reopening a 
workhouse which had been closed :— 


“still the pressure went on increasing; our means were not equal to it, and we found that 
a great number of people towards October last were applying for relief that were not at all known 
70: as paupers; they were not of pauper habits; they were people who had effected some savings, 
igi) but those savings having become exhausted, they were sunk down to the common level of 
¢ pauperism. . . . The Commissioners, at once, on my suggestion, relaxed the rule, enabling 
» © the board of guardians of the Nottingham Union to give outdoor relief to able-bodied men in 
return for task-work ; that task-work was digging. _ We obtained permission of the corporation to: 
make a road through a property that had been very much hitherto inaccessible, and we set the: 
men to digging under a surveyor.”8 


_ Care was taken that the money earned should be less than that earned by the: 
independent labourer :— 3 


“Or we should have been swamped at once, and have had all the independent labourers upom 
us.” 4 


The distress subsided at the beginning of 1838, without leaving any permanent burden of 
able-bodied men on the rates.° 


452, This expedient of meeting times of. special distress by a relaxation of the Relief of able- 
administration has been continued to the present day, with results to which we shal] bodied in times. 
allude subsequently. a res: 

aistress.. 
“The modern form of Outdoor Labour Test Order is” says Mr. Adrian, “designed to operate 


in Poor Law unions to which the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order applies, and in effect authorises 
a relaxation of that Order on the lines of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order.”6 


But in towns in: which the Regulation Order is in force, itis always open to the Guar- 
dians, without any special relaxation, to grant out-relief to the able-bodied, provided 
that, in the case of males, half of it is given in kind and that the recipients are kept at 
work. 
453. The history of the relief of the able-bodied outside the workhouse under these 
two Orders is full of interest, and for our present purpose very instructive. What we find (1) Labour yards. 


4 





1Select Committee, 1838, Chadwick, 67. 2 Tbid., 18. 2Ibid., 41. 41[bid., 56. 5 Ibid, 73. 
6 Adrian, 203-4. 
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is that, where this form of relief with employment is given to meet a genuine 
and temporary crisis, and where the men are expected and made to give real work, it 
has answered its purpose well, and has enabled the recipients to tide over the 
difficult time until they could resume work under normal conditions. 


454, But, unfortunately, after the first period of careful administration the tendency 
has always been for Guardians to allow this form of relief to become permanent, and 
even to keep a stoneyard always open as a rough-and-ready way of disposing of any 
able-bodied applicant. When this is the case there grows up a nucleus of loafers, 
who have found the stoneyard under lax supervision an easy way of earning a scanty 
living, and who act as a centre of corruption when the crisis does come and the 
respectable workers are forced to have recourse to the Poor Law. 


455. We find this difficulty strongly emphasised in 1870-1, when Mr. Wodehouse 
reported that in the Metropolis the Guardians were giving orders for the labour-yard for 
indefinite periods, and that young able-bodied men were becoming permanent habitués 
of them. 


“In the City of London Union a relieving officer informed me that two young men, perfectly 
able-bodied, had been working in the labour-yard for more than two years. In Mile End Old Town 
I was informed that a man, aged sixty-two, had not been absent from the labour yard for seven 
daysin eighteen months. The class of men who are to be found in the labour-yards during the 
summer months are probably the least deserving class of paupers that could be named, and it 
is certain that in the case of many of them the labour-yard does not act as a sufficient test, 
In“the) Parish of07.. 22... 208. Westminster, a week’s notice was given a few months ago that 
after the expiration of that time no further relief in the labour-yard could be given to able-bodied 
men or women without families. Of the seventy paupers who were discharged under this order, 


only eight were found to have sought admission into the workhouse.”! ; 


456. Upon extending his investigations into the country, Mr. Wodehouse found that the 
labour-yard was being converted into a means of maintaining the farmer’s labourers 
for him, much as in the days preceding 1834 :— a 


“In unions in which relief is habitually given during the winter under the Supplemental 
Outdoor Labour Test Order, the same individuals are, in many instances, found to apply for 
it winter after winter. In the Gravesend and Milton Union I asked an applicant for relief 
how he got his living during the summer, to which he replied that he worked for Mr. 7 
naming a farmer in the neighbourhood. I then enquired how he lived during the winter, to 
which he answered: ‘I work for the guardians here in Gravesend.’” , 


457. The difficulty has made itself felt even more strongly in our own time. Accordin z 
to Mr. Davy :— } 


“Under the Regulation Order, or under the Prohibitory Order where the guardians have 
an Outdoor Labour Test Order attached, the guardians may give outdoor relief to able-bodied men 
under what is known as the stone-yard system, that is to say, the men are given a certain number 
of days’ work in the stone-yard, in lieu of being taken into the workhouse.”2 


And Mr. Bagenal states that :— 


“A labour yard is a thing that has to be very carefully guarded and watched, becausé 
there are certain classes of the community who are perfectly willing, for some curious reasons to 
live on the most ridiculously small wage, so long as it is regular. They can get a regular 
subsistence out of a labour yard as long as it is there and they can go to it. ‘These sort of 
people become stereotyped, and unless you can deal with them in varied ways, they will be on top 
of you all the time.” i 


_ 458. This difficulty arises when the work in the labour-yard is less strenuous or con- 
tinuous than work outside, and there is a great tendency in this direction :— | 


“I myself,” says Mr. Davy, “have known men who have been six or seven years in the stone- 
yard. The Order says that the man shall be kept on work during the time he is being 
relieved, which would mean he ought to be kept on work for six days a week. Now do what 
we can—and we have written some very forcible letters on the subject recently—we have th 


utmost difficulty in preventing boards of guardians giving a man one, or two, or three days a we ok 
in the yard.”4 





J 


1 Twenty-third Annual Report, Poor Law Board [Cd. 396], 1871, p.33. 2Davy, 2443. 8 Bagenal, 7 662, 
4Davy, 2443. ‘ 4 
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459. One of the most striking instances of mal-administration of a labour yard is 
that of Leicester :— 


“An outdoor labour-yard has been opened in this parish for very many years. It certainly 
has never been closed since 1886.’ 


During the stress in the boot trade the numbers employed in the yard gradually 
increased :— 


“Yet, in spite of such an increase in numbers this was” says Mr. Walsh “the moment chosen 
by the guardians to augment the scale of pay and do away with the tasks of oakum-picking 
and stone-breaking and to reduce the task of wood-sawing. From this date up to the present 
time the number on the out-door labour test has shown a constant increase as compared with 
the corresponding periods of the years before; and with the exception of the two weeks when 
the Leicester Unemployed marched to London, the: number has never gone down to anything 
like so low as previous to the adoption of an increased scale of pay.” 


Unfortunately the relief was not confined to people of respectable characters, but 
was given to habitual drunkards and men who had frequently been convicted of crimes. 


460. Another unfortunate instance occurred in the St. Olave’s Union in 1895, regarding 
which Mr. Lockwood states :— 


“Before the commencement of the frost, which really put an absolute stop to all riverside 
labour for nearly two months, they had already opened a stone-yard, and the consequence was that 
when the real distress came they had on their hands a certain number of undisciplined men in an 
overcrowded yard, and then on the top of those, they had those who were driven to relief by the 
severity of the weather. They got a number of persons whom they practically could not control.”4 
«Tt was stated before the Select Committee on Distress that, including supervision, rents, 
plant and materials, the guardians spent altogether £17,000, bringing the cost of the stone 
broken to £7 a ton, whereas 5s. or less per ton is the usual cost. It was further stated in evidence 
before the Committee that the experiment was a great failure, owing, among other things, to the class 
of men employed ; some would have honestly tried to do as much as they could, but were deterred by 
others.” 5 


461. In 1905 a similar experiment was made at West Ham, with very similar results.® 
Mr. Lockwood thus sums up :— 


‘Tf a stoneyard is opened you almost immediately get a considerable number of what. one may 
call the undesirable class, who are quite content to ‘earn just enough to keep them going for the 
week and no more; and you cause to be associated with them a more respectable class to whom, 
I think, association of that kind may be regarded as a hardship ; in other words it is not deterrent 
to the class of persons whom you really wish to deter from receiving relief.” 7 


Again, Mr. Rusbridge, superintendent relieving officer, West Ham, states :—— 


«“ The effect of labour-yards when applied to such large numbers cannot fail to be demoralising 
to those who, through stress of circumstances, are driven for the first time to seek parochial relief, 
the breaking of stones and association with those whom, under any other circumstances they would 
shtin, not being calculated to help them to retain their self-respect.” 8 


462. Nothing could be more typical than this history of the labour-yard, of the way 
in which a form of relief, originated for the benefit of the genuine worker in times of 
distress, is taken advantage of by the good-for-nothing loafer. When once this has 
happened (generally as a result of weak administration), either the genuine worker 
will have nothing more to do with it, or he himself, by forced association with 
worthless characters; is dragged down to their level. Exactly the same process may 
be traced in the history of employment relief outside the Poor Law. Ii this form 
of telief is to be available for the assistance of genuine workers in times of exceptional 
distress, it is quite essential that the discipline and standard of work should be kept 
so high as to exclude the lowest class, and this class must be dealt with in some other way. 


463. Nor can the relation of the labour-yard to the industrial world be neglected. 
In a Return made to us by the Local Government Board, we find that at 
Crickhowell :— : 


“The relief acted to enable the prolongation of the strike which caused the distress.” 9 


Sin nn nnn 

1 Walsh, Vol. L, App. xviii. (13). 2 Ibid., App. xviii. (19-20). 8 Ibid., App. xviii. (28-32). 
4Tockwood, 13330. 5 Lockwood, . 13338. 6 Lockwood, 13341. 7 Lockwood, 4086. 
8 Rusbridge 20415 (ii). 9 Memo. by Local Government Board, Vol. IX., App. xciii. 
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At Leicester :— | 
“The certainty of obtaining relief at need in this way operates to prevent men from migrating. 


At least one market gardener is now reported to dismiss men to the Guardians’ farm till he 
should again require them.” 1 


At Northampton :— 
‘Men actually gave up good outside work to enter the yard, and its closure did not cause 
distress.”’ 2 


464. But these are not the only difficulties arising out of the relation of the labour 
yard to the industrial world. There are special difficulties connected with those trades 
which are carried on by the aid either of the rates or of charitable subsidies. We have 
had striking evidence brought before us to show that one industry at least has been much 
affected in this way, and many of its workers driven to seek Poor Law or charitable relief. 
The Secretaries of the English Firewood Trade Association and of the Scottish Firewood 
Manufacturers’ Association have both given evidence to this effect ;3 and our Investigators, 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Pringle, report that :— ) 


“In the matter of the Firewood Trade there seems little doubt that the competition of charitable 
societies and Poor Law Guardians is ruining the independent employer.” 4 ; 


They quote specific instances, and state :— 


‘We also had the names of sixteen men who had been compelled to seek parish relief through 
the reduction of self-supportmg employment by charitable trading.” 5 


In some places the Guardians are themselves the worst offenders in this way. In Mr. 
Dye’s evidence will be found the case of the Paddington Union, which has a relief-yard 
for “‘ Unemployed,” where seven woodchoppers, who had become unemployed for the 
reasons complained of in this letter, were set to work at firewood making, and thus placedin ~ 
the position of pauperising both their industry and themselves. Their employer had been - 
driven out of the market by the competition of the Church Army and was unable to find 
them work, yet the Paddington Union put them to wood-chopping, sold the produce of their — 
labour at a loss, and thus still further restricted the self-supporting employment of wood- 
choppers.® : 


465. We are not prepared to endorse all the opinions of those interested in a particular 
industry, but we think it advisable that, in organising the work of the able-bodied, the 
Public Assistance Authorities should aim at as great a variety of occupation as possible 
both in the interests of those relieved and also as minimising the disturbance to the labour 
market. 


466. Though the labour-yard has been the method generally employed’ by the Guar- 
dians in dealing with the able-bodied outside the workhouse, it is by no means the only 
method available. As early as 1835 the Commissioners issued two Circulars, in the first 
of which they offered to migrate families from the congested districts of the South to the 
manufacturing districts of the North, and in the second called attention to the enact- 
ment contained in Section 62 of the Poor Law Amendment Act for promoting © 


emigration.’ This power of emigration still remains with the Guardians; and, by the 


Local Government Act, 1888, power is given to County Councils’ to borrow money in 
aid of emigration.® | 


467. The largest number emigrated under the Poor Law would appear to have been 
in the year 1835-6, when 5,241 persons were sent out at a cost of £28,414. The 
next year the number fell to 1,112, and continued to decrease in subsequent years, 
In 1841, 1842, 1843 there is an increase, but the largest number sent/is only 1,035.® 
Of late years the Guardians have seldom exercised their powers to send out able-bodied 
men. A tew London Unions have sent small groups of men, but for the most part the 
emigration undertaken by them is that of children. Even at West Ham, where the 
congestion of labour has been so great, the Guardians have only just begun to regard 
the remedy with favour,!° though this attitude on their part is not due to any reluctance 
on the part of the people, who indeed are said to be “‘ willing and most anxious ”’ to go, 
“They would go in swarms,” says one witness, “if they had the money.” 4 





1 Memo. by Local Government Board, Vol. IX., App. xciii. 2 Ibid. 3 Dye, 91804-56 ; Hall, 
Vol. IX.,. App. ex, 4 Report on Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed since 1886, 
as a means of Relieving Distress outside the Poor Law, Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, p. 67. 5 Ibid., p. 68. 
6 Dye, 91804 (29). 7 History of the Poor Law: Mackay : Vol. IIL, p. 169, also Adrian, 293. 8 Adrian, 281. 
9 History of the Poor Law, Mackay, Vol. III., p. 228.° ~ 10 Rusbridge, 20928. 11 Rusbridge, 20930. 
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468. In the Report of the Local Government Board for 1906-7 a table is given from 
which we learn that the number of adults emigrated under the Poor Law, though 
still very small, is gradually increasing. The numbers emigrated to Canada for the 
ten years ended 1906 have been: 7, 7, 16, 15, 16, 26, 51, 70, 300, 479. The numbers 
emigrated to other countries are negligible.1 It is a form of assistance which can be 
properly afforded only to men of good character and good physique; if those qualities 
are wanting the emigrant is not likely to succeed even if he pass the health test generally 
required in the new country. 


469, Migration was more favoured than emigration by the Poor Law Commissioners 
ot 1834, owing to its lesser cost; and the early years of their rule saw a large migration 
from the Southern Counties to the northern. Owing to a change in the law under the 
General Consolidated Order it seems doubtful whether Guardians now have the power to 
migrate applicants for relief for the sake of improving their position, although they may 
‘“‘remove ”’ them for the sake of saving the rates even to the applicants’ own detriment. 
That excellent work can be done by assisting families to remove from places where there 
is no demand for their work is shown in the evidence given by Mr. Grisewood; ? and 
of late in some districts the Guardians have apparently taken the matter into their own 


hands. 


470. The unsatisfactory features of work in a labour-yard have always been seen, (3) Work for 
and have led enterprising Boards to attempt something more healthy and more remunera- wages. 
ative. The earliest experiment of which we have record is one made in 1839 by the 
Chorlton Board. The information given in the Ninth Annual Report? of the Poor Law 
Commissioners is not very clear, but it seems to amount to this: that, in 1839, 
the Chorlton Board of Guardians, perceiving the increasing badness of the times, and 
anticipating that spinners and others would be thrown out of employment in large num- 
bers, made an agreement with the proprietor of Chat Moss to let them put labourers to 
work in reclaiming some 94 acres of the Moss. ‘The principle on which this was based 
was not that of providing work at wages for the unemployed, nor yet economy in relief 
expenditure, but to afford an effective labour test to applicants: “ It is the fact that we 
have work to offer—regular organised, and constant work—that deters the idle and worthless 
from applying for relief.”’ On this some sixty men were set to work, at a payment of 
Is. 6d. per day, the Guardians giving as many days’ work as the necessities of the man 
and his family required, and leaving the men to take any other employment they could 
get on the other days. The result, as regards the Moss, was that, in two years time, 
bog which had not been worth 1s. an acre was covered with wheat, potatoes, and turnips 
not to be surpassed in the best managed farms in the best cultivated County in England, 
and was estimated as worth £50 an acre. As regards the paupers, the calculation was 
that, for £176 8s., being “the whole balance of outlay for which there is no apparent 
return,” 385 able-bodied persons had been maintained for a period of a year and three- 
quarters, “‘ who must otherwise have been relieved at an enormously increased cost without 
requiring labour in return, to say nothing of 135 positive refusals to work, and the hundreds 
of idle persons who had been deterred from applyimg by the knowledge that work would 
be offered.”’ 


471. This successful experiment is of special interest when compared with a similar 
experiment made by the Manchester Distress Committee in 1906. In Mr. Jackson’s 
Report, he writes : 


“We understand that the large works which were carried out last year at Chat Moss by the 
Manchester unemployed will be entirely useless, as the land is to be allowed to revert again to its 
original state, which the peaty soil does very quickly. In the Manchester Distress Committee’s 
Report the amount spent on this experiment is not very clear. Sheds for the men were erected 
at a cost of £171 8s. 4d., and as 252 men in all worked there in two batches of 100 for periods 
up to sixteen weeks each, the wages must have been very considerable, possibly over £2,000. 
At Oldham some few acres of moor were cultivated, and will probably have to be abandoned. 
The result obtained for an expenditure of some hundreds of pounds will be the growth of £20 
worth of potatoes.” 4 








1 Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Local Government Board (Cd. 3665], 1907, p. 402. 2 Grisewood, 37211- 
27; 37269-79. Vide also Abbott, 87178-90. 3 Ninth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 468, 1843, 
App .A., p. 49. | 4 Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed since 1886 
us a means of Relieving Distress outside the Poor Law : Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, p. 124. 
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472. The greatest stress to which the Poor Law has ever been subjected in connection 
with the able-bodied, was during the cotton famine (1861-4); and the occasion is 
remarkable for the close co-operation which was effected between the Poor Law and 
voluntary charity. A fuller account of the measures then taken will be found in Part VI., 
Chapter 2 of our Report*. 


473. There has, happily, been no recurrence of distress equal in extent or acuteness 
to that occasioned by the cotton famine ; but there have been times of crisis in particular 
industries, such as those consequent upon the recent introduction of machinery in the 
boot trade, or on the discharges of men at Woolwich Arsenal; there have been recurrent 
periods of general depression when the number of regular workers out of employment 
has increased ; and in almost every large town there are now a number of the irregularly 
employed, who tend to be more or less in distress each winter. In so far as the able-bodied 
have had recourse to the Poor Law under these circumstances, they have received assist- 
ance mainly under the labour test, and as we have seen this fails chiefly when, under lax 
administration, a class of chronic habitués is allowed to grow up. 


474, In several instances the Guardians have tried the experiment of taking a farm, and 
putting their able-bodied to work upon it. In so far as it is successful this plan has the 
merit of teaching the men something of work upon the land; but it has been found 
in practice that supervision is difficult, and that the men prefer it to taking up work 
under the ordinary conditions of the labour market. A member of the Leicester Board — 
tells us :— : 


‘‘We have opened a wood yard away from the workhouse, where we haye sent from 60 — 
to 120 men, being the lame and others physically unfit to work on the land, to saw, chop, and 
bundle firewood, at which work we have incurred a great loss, year by year, and have practically 
shut up all the private firewood dealers in the borough.” 


“We have also 48 acres of heavy land a mile out of the town, where we have employed j 
the able-bodied men in digging, planting, manuring, and attending to vegetables, tomatoes, 
etc. Here we have also incurred a very considerable loss.”1 


An attempt was made to drait off some of these men to outside work :— 


‘“‘Hleven men were sent at various times between October 16th, 1905, and January, 1906, 
and of these only four retained their work. I advanced the money for their fares, which was — 
to be repaid ls. per week. Thirty-two shillings of this was never repaid, in addition to which — 
three of them left their lodgings owing 16s. 6d. between them to the people with whom they had 
lodged. : 


The rate of pay was to be 6d. per hour, or 28s. per week of fifty-six hours.” 


“Tn April and May, 1906, work was provided by the Water Committee of the Leicester 
Corporation for twenty men who were on the labour test (at 6d. per hour) laying a new main 
some miles out of the town. The men were taken out by brake each morning and brought 
back each evening. These were all picked men many of them general labourers. Two of them 
refused the work immediately and six were paid off because they were not satisfactory.” 


475. The Poplar Board has started a farm colony at Laindon to which able-bodied 
paupers are sent. A Committee of our members visited Laindon and Hadleigh last 
autumn, and reported as follows :— 


‘“‘ At Laindon the superintendent was away and we saw his deputy, an intelligent man, very — 
outspoken, and with considerable experience at’ Poplar Workhouse. We were taken, after seeing 
a dormitory and some men loafing about in a small day-room, to a large field which was being — 
slowly forked over by thirty men. The greater part of the farm is most unsuitable for the purpose, 
being a heavy, sticky clay, which is unworkable after rain, so|that frequently the men cannot 
be employed on it, and it is difficult to find any work for them. Sometimes they are put to — 
gathering stones, and a little mat-making is done. There are 150 of them to 100 acres; in 
summer, when numbers fall, non-able-bodied are sent down to fill up. 


“Tt is a question whether the place should not be broken up at once and the men, so far as _ 
able-bodied sent to Hadleigh. The contrast between the two places and their management is 
very striking. At Laindon the men work an eight-hours’ day, and then go where they like: — 
they frequent the public-house in the evening and ‘don’t often come back drunk.’ At Hadleigh — 
discipline is much more severe; the men work ten hours, and are strictly prohibited from entering 
the public-house or touching alcohol in any form. At Laindon there is one ganger to thirty men ; 





* Vide also Memorandum on the Poor Law Board 1847-71, Professor Smart. 
1 Islip, 46914 (3 (a) (b) ). 2 Kemp, Vol. IV., App. xxv. (B), 1, 2. 
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at Hadleigh and Ockendon one to eight or ten. At Laindon the work is listless, the men dis- 
satisfied, rebellious and hopeless. At Hadleigh, judging from the men who were seen, the work 
was done with an energy which was refreshing to observe. The deputy-superintendent at Laindon 
expected to have the men on and off for the rest of their lives; there were lads of eighteen 
and nineteen coming there, he said, who learned all the vices of the older men, and would never 
be permanently off the Poor Law, That alone seemed enough to condemn the place.. At Hadleigh 
it is stated that every man is sent out to a situation either in England or Canada; he is not lost 
sight of, but is passed on from one branch of the Salvation Army to another. There are 
possibly more failures than one knows, but the principle of dealing with the individual man and 
not with ‘the unemployed’ in bulk is clearly the only hopeful one.”1 


476. A considerable number of witnesses favour the treatment of the able-bodied 
in a farm colony, partly because of its deterrent effect :— 


“Do you think the lot of these able-bodied men at Laindon was less comfortable than in the 
workhouse !—I do in a sense, from the point of view of the pauper. For instance, they detest being 
on the land. The greatest difficulty we had was to keep them on the land, they took their 
discharge and endeavoured to get back to the workhouse.” 


“JT assume your experience is that a form of labour colony with strict regulations would be a 
real deterrent to this class ’—It would, there is no doubt of it,’’2 


477. We think that there are many advantages in getting the men away from the 
towns, not the least being the good effect upon their health. But, so far, the Guar- 
dians have had no marked success in this direction, largely from lack of sufficient discipline 
and supervision and the encouragement which reward gives. If the work is to be really 
regenerative, it will only be by an almost individual attention to each case; and we have 
been struck by the different spirit prevailing at voluntary institutions of this kind from 
that of those under the Poor Law. Discipline is much more strict, harder work is enforced, 
supervision is closer, but withal there is a spirit of hopefulness and energy. 


478. We are aware that past experience does not greatly favour this course ; and 
that the Salvation Army has shown no marked success in dealing with men sent by 
London Boards of Guardians. But it must be borne in mind that, in dealing with these 
cases hitherto, there have been no powers of detention, and that, as soon as the pauper 
began to weary of work, or to find discipline irksome, he was at liberty to take his 
discharge, and resume his life of loafing. He could even return to the workhouse, 
and force the Guardians to maintain him there, for although they have sometimes 
prosecuted such men for wilfully refusmg to maintain themselves, the Magistrates 
have recently refused to convict. Mr. Jackson. and Mr. Pringle in their Report? 
quote the following summary irom the 1906 Report of the Stepney Guardians :— 


«Since 1903, thirteen men have been sent to the colony, with the following results :— 


*6 Absconded. 
1 Found work. 

*2 Left. 

*2 Dismissed through drink. 
1 Mentally deficient. 
1 Stall chargeable. 


13 


| 479, Another method of relieving the able-bodied outside the workhouse has been by (5) “ Sudden and 
dealing with them as cases of sudden and urgent necessity. This is done sometimes urgent necessity” 
by the relieving officer acting on his own discretion, sometimes by the instructions Télief. 

-of the Guardians, acting under Article 10 of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, 

which permits them under special circumstances in any case, to depart irom the 

Regulations, and report to the Local Government Board that they have done so. 

In this way a large number of able-bodied men have, during the last. few winters, 

received relief in, certain. Unions without doing any work in return, or submitting 

to any test. A Return handed in by Mr. Lockwood, shows that in the half-year 

ending Lady-Day, 1906, the number of men so relieved in Camberwell was 781, 

‘telieved 2,847 times; in Bermondsey the number of men was 344; while in Poplar, 

the numbers varied from 172 to 534 per week.* Very often the relief is repeated 

















* Of these 10 men, 6 returned to the workhouse. Of 3 who absconded and 1 dismissed through drink 
no more has been heard by the Stepney Guardians. The ages of the men who returned to the workhouse 
were 20, 25, 25, 35, 46 and 50. 


1 Visits : Miscell. 2 Clarke and Barnes, 95363-4. _ 3 Messrs. Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p._, ¢f. . 
also Bailward 78905. 4 Lockwood, Vol. I., App. vii. (Q). 
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week after week until it becomes practically continuous. This, of course, is reverting 
to the allowance system, pure and simple. At Poplar in 1904 the Guardians passed a 


resolution that :— 

“Relief should be given under Article 10 of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852 to all 
applicants except those whom the Committee thought fit to exclude as habituals; that separate 
books be kept; that cases be reported fortnightly to the Local Government Board that relieving” 
officers give interim relief in every case and that the power of offering the workhouse be taken from 
them and reserved to the Committee.” 

“Ag might have been expected, as soon as the decision of the guardians to grant out-door 
relief to able-bodied men was known, the relieving officers were flooded by applications, and the 
weekly value of relief in kind rose in a few weeks from £88 at the beginning of the Christmas 

quarter, to over £300.”1 t 


<“§F480. It is quite clear that both the clause permitting relief in a case of sudden we 


urgent necessity, and Article 10, are intended to apply to exceptional cases only 
and not to enable Guardians to avoid the use of a labour test. 


481. In 1887, a temporary Order was formulated by the Local Government Board, 
which is known as the Modified Workhouse Test Order, and which enables Guardians 
to give out-relief to the family of an able-bodied man, if the man himself goes into the 
workhouse. 

“Tt acts as an efficient test of distress, and as a lesson in providence to the man and his 
neighbour, yet without breaking up the home ; that the relief is adequate to the wants of the 
whole family, and not, as in the case of labour-yard relief, given into the hands of aman who 
may or may not share it with hisfamily ; also, it withdraws from the market superfluous labour 
which is gradually absorbed again as the demand arises.” ; 


¥ 

482. The suggestion of a modified workhouse test Order came originally from 
Whitechapel, in which Union, as also in St. George-in-the-East, the practice has been’ 
adopted of relieving by private charity the families of the able-bodied men who accepted 
the workhouse test. . ) 


483. That the system contemplated by the Order is capable of abuse was noticed by 
us in visiting a provincial Union. While attending a Relief Committee we noticed that it 
was the practice to admit able-bodied men to the workhouse and relieve the families 
a that, as soon as the families had got the relief, the man would come out to 
share it. | 


484. In describing the methods of dealing with the able-bodied, we have in 
mind, of course, those who are not incapacitated from work by illness or 
physical defect. But in attempting to determine the number of these, we are 
met by the difficulty that there is no generally-accepted definition of the able- 
bodied, and that statistics are therefore difficult to interpret. The Pauperism Re- 
turns of able-bodied paupers include those who are relieved on account of temporary 
sickness, and it is only within twenty years or so that these classes have been separ- 
ately distinguished. In the case of both indoor and outdoor male paupers, and of 
women relieved indoors, they form by far the larger proportion.* It is probable that 
some part at least of the reduction in able-bodied pauperism after 1834 was due to 
diminution in epidemic sickness. Analysing this class cf able-bodied, we find that on Ist 
January, 1908, there were receiving outdoor relief 16,213 ‘‘ able-bodied ” men. But of 
these, 12,999 were relieved on account of their own sickness or that of their family ; 482 
on account of “sudden and urgent necessity,” and 2,732 owing to ‘“‘ want of work, or 
other causes.’ The figures do not suggest that the number to be dealt with by the Poor 
ame would be unmanageable under a definite, well-planned and firmly administered 
scheme. 


485. The same difficulty of definition meets us in attempting to estimate the numbers 
of able-bodied in the workhouse. We can say confidently that the proportion of 
the inmates of the workhouse classed as able-bodied has fallen very much over a 
series of years :— | be 

“The able-bodied pauper disappeared very rapidly ; for instance in 1842, 38 
population of the workhouses were able-bodied ; in 1860 the figure had fallen to ie erteee ne 


in 1890 to 13 per cent., but unfortunately, in 1905 there seems to be something likear : 
of the able-bodied paupers, for the percentage went up to 18.”*6 : oquadeena a 








* These proportions appear to include the able-bodied who are temporarily disabled. 
‘ Report on Poplar Union [Cd. 3240], p. 23. 2 Lockwood, 13571. 3 Visits: Urban 14 A 
Half-yearly Statement of Pauperism, Ist January, 1908 (H.C. 130), p. xi 5 Statistical 
Appendix, Part L., par. 57, 6 Davy, 2305. 
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486. But we cannot say whether a man who was classed as able-bodied fifty years 
ago would be so now, nor, indeed, whether a man classed as able-bodied in one Union 
to-day would be so classed in another. The indoor paupers classed as able-bodied are 
practically those to whom the Medical Officer assigns a certain diet. 


‘«‘ What is an able-bodied pauper is still in doubt. We first of all exclude those who are sick 
but of the remnant, how many are men who actually are able to do a day’s work and earn their 
own living we do not know.” 1 


487. On 1st January, 1908, the number of indoor able-bodied male paupers in health 
was 11,413, and the number of healthy able-bodied women in receipt of indoor 
relief was 9,147.2 On Ist July, 1907, t he numbers were respectively 6,914 and 7,350. ° 


488. An interesting Return has been made by Mr. Wethered, Inspector for the West 
Midland Counties of England, of the number of males under sixty years of age in the 
workhouses of his district, able, mentally and physically, to earn their living. Out of 6,079 
male inmates for the week ending December 11th, 1905, only 216 were able-bodied in this 
sense ; more than half of these were in town workhouses.* In country workhouses it is 
very exceptional to find any who are able-bodied in this sense.° But some of the 
larger town workhouses show a growing tendency to attract able-bodied men, 
and are ceasing to have a deterrent effect. A Return obtained*of the number 
of men in London workhouses on January Ist, 1906, considered by the masters to be 
able to do a full day’s hard work showed 1,457 or 37-2 per cent. out of a total so-called 
able-bodied of 3,919. ° 
| 

489. It is a condition of things which seems inevitably to arise in a large general Decreased deter- 
workhouse. Mr. Lockwood says : | ; rence, 

“Particularly if it is an overcrowded workhouse, it is impossible to prevent the able-bodied 
class sharing in the comfort, and I may say the luxuries, of the older ones. . . you cannot prevent 


that class finding the condition of life in a mixed workhouse, such as, as a matter of fact, they are 
| not entitled to, and which they ought not to share in.”7 


Another witness, speaking of the Marylebone Workhouse, says : 


“TI do not think the present condition of things in the workhouse is satisfactory. The master 
tells me that the association in large numbers in the able-bodied blocks becomes an attraction ; and it 
appears to me that some method of breaking up such associations, accompanied by systematic 
training under healthy conditions, would be advantageous. 8 ... ... The master feels very 
strongly that what the men require is to be given continuous work, which they are able to do, and 
to be separated the one from the other. He regards the workhouse as a kind of club-house, in 
which they put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, but have very pleasant evenings.” 9 


Another witness who has been in close contact with this class for many years, says :— 


“The pauper in the workhouse intends to be there ; he is either going to be there or in some 
other institution all the days of his life. My experience is that the average have been in from 
ten to twelve years, and some of them nineteen years, and they are young men now.” 


“The workhouse is no deterrent to any man. The workhouse simply harbours them, and as 
long as the workhouses exist, these men will exist. 


“That is your experience, not only fromPoplar, but from elsewhere 1_—That is my experience 
of fourteen years, not only in Poplar, but in the provinces, in large provincial towns.” 


“Would you say from your experience that that is one of the defects of the present system of 
Poor Law administration that the workhouse is not a deterrent !—It is not. 1 say my experience 
is that it does not matter whether trade is good or bad, it is immaterial. When trade was good, 
and there was the Boer War and the Coronation, we had the same class of men in the Poplar Work- 
house ; it’ makes no difference whether trade was good or bad, they were still there. It is simply a 
kind of thing that grows and gets into the bones, and it will take years to get it out; it wants a 
moral and mental instructor. It is like taking a child by the hand and teaching it to walk, to 
get those men to work properly and be independent.” 10 


490. It is probable that a certain number on their first entry into the workhouse Absence of 
“were in bad health, and have been restored by the regular life and good food. But “call-over” of 
2 a large workhouse, in the absence of any regular call over, an inmate once mates. 
admitted is practically lost sight of; and if he has come to like the life may remain 

there undisturbed for as long as he chooses. Or he may, at his pleasure, go out for a 

‘time and return when he likes. In this connection we wish to draw attention 





1 Davy, 3193. 2Half-Yearly Statement of Pauperism, Ist January, 1908 CE el BO) ak Dr x. 

8 Half-Yearly Statement of Pauperism, Ist July, 1907 (H.C. 108-1), p. vi. 4 Wethered, Vol. I., App. xi. 

~ (a) (62-3). 5 Davy, 1939; Wethered, 9210. 6 Statistical Appendix,Part II., par. 97. 7 Lockwood, 
13874. 8 Morris, 16624 (13). 9 Morris, 16686. 10 Clarke, 95353 ; 95361-2; 95365. 
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to the experience ofa Metropolitan Board of Guardians, who have reported to us the 
result. of a call-over of the inmates of their workhouse. The Committee appointed | 
reported that there were fifty able-bodied men and fifty-three able-bodied women. in the 


house ; that :— 


“Tn a large number of these cases there did not seem to be any tangible reason why they were 
in the workhouse at all. 

“Every conceivable excuse was made as to the reason of becoming chargeable, but your 
Committee regret to say that the only opinion which could be formed, as the result of inquiries, 
was that many were in the workhouse simply through improvidence and drink. . . 

“ Many admitted they had done no work for years; in fact, could not give the date or place 
where they last worked—many of this class were so reduced in physique on admission that they 
could not be classed as able-bodied, but with the regular diet and absence of intoxicating liquors: 
they rapidly recovered ;, but, unfortunately for the worst classes, the conditions of the house appear 
to be conducive to their. disinclination to shift for themselves. : “ah a F 


“Upon such cases again coming before the Committee it was found that several inmates, ies 
appeared to be quietly settling down for the remainder of their lives, had awoke to the fact that the 
guardians were making investigations, and had taken their discharge ; also several who had not 
been out for months had discharged themselves ; but, failing to find work, had been re-admitted. 







“That your. Committee impressed on some of the inmates that the workhouse was not 
home of rest, and that it was their duty, should they fail to find work on the first’ occasion 'o 
going out, to try again and again until they succeeded. 0 Di 


“That your Committee were very-much struck with the number of men who, when their 
wives died, seemed to lose all energy for work, and came into the workhouse ; also the number who, 
when their wives refused to keep them any longer, and, as some openly expressed it, ‘the wife 
turned me out,’ came to settle down in the house—in many cases drink and laziness were found to: 
be the cause of the wives’ action. 


“ Although the Chairman of the Committee pointed out to these men that work was better than 
idling, it is very doubtful if the good advice will have any permanent effect. 


“Tn connection with this matter your Committee think it might be of interest to the Board 
to know the result of accommodating homeless men who have evidently decided not to work for 
their living, but settle down in comfort in the workhouse—to the casual wards, : . « Of the 
forty-eight cases ordered to be transferred, twenty-six did not go, but preferred to look for work, 
and have not been heard of since. Of the remainder, the number‘of admissions to the wards. 
since are given: it ; 
Spi Pa a Maer Led Boo es a 
2.5 dO. On ag a : 


thus showing that if the conditions under which these men are maintained are too comfortable 
there is no incentive to seek work, but the moment some of the comforts are withdrawn the 
effect is to make them dissatisfied, and they then think it is time they sought work. 


Men - 7 : - 8 
Times admitted at 


Me 
“Before your Committee decide upon this mode of dealing with the able-bodied habitual 
inmate, they ascertained that the system had been in force for some years at Islington Parish and 
other places in the Metropolis, had been found to be a great deterrent, and from the statement 
above it would appear that the system has been a great success in this union, as many men who for 
years had regarded the workhouse as their home are not now chargeable.” % 
4 


The Committee recommended :— - uit ia 
“That a call-over of the able-bodied inmates of the workhouse be held quarterly (in the same 

manner as the committee with reference to Parents in District Schools, etc.), so that inmates who, 

in the past, have quietly settled down in the workhouse may be frequently brought before the 
committee, with the view of inducing them to take their discharge and. seek work.” 1, : 


° ° . . e . , 

491. This periodical call-over is recommended by other witnesses,” and is, no doubam 

essential to the proper administration of ‘any institution, but having regard to the 
deteriorating effect of the workhouse upon its inmates we think also that every effort 

should be made to prevent them from entering in the first instance. Two of oug 
members who visited a Relief Committee of this same Union report :— | a 

__ “We were struck by the way in which young and able-bodied men and women, both with and 

without families, were admitted into the house as a matter of course, and with very little inquiry. 

The Chairman told us that there is nothing deterrent about their workhouse, and seemed to think 


the Guardians had no power to make it so. There is no test of work, and inmates are better off and 


seen a ateee than outside. The consequence is that in every department they are over- 
crowded. E 






492. We gather from this that reference to the casual ward only takes place after in- 
mates have already degenerated into habitual paupers, and we think that if, in the first 
instance, more trouble were taken to inquire fully into each case, some, at least, 
might be saved from entering at all: while the others should at once be referred to an 


institution specially/adapted to them, and not to a “ general ” workhouse. R 


1 Vol. XI., App. ‘ 2 Morris, 16837, c.f. par. 211. 3 Visits Met., 112. 
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493. It is to meet this problem that the institution of special test workhouses, to “Test” work- 
which the able-bodied only shall be sent, is strongly recommended by some witnesses ;1 _ houses. 


“T think,” says Mr. Davy, “that in all large urban communities you must have a test house 
where you can have task work for the able-bodied loafer. . . . If you do not have a test house, you 
will have your workhouse crowded up with loafers, and you will have no means of keeping in 
check that class of the population who positively prefer an institutional life, if it is given under 
anything like tolerable conditions.” 2 


One such workhouse was in use for London Unions at Poplar from 1871 to 1881, 
and one at Kensington from 1882 to 1905; since that date and until very recently 
there has been none for London, and there are not more than two or three in the pro- 
vinces. Some few Boards, ¢.g., Greenwich, have special workhouses for the able-bodied. 


494. The following recent letter from a Metropolitan Board of Guardians to the Local 
Government Board is illustrative of the need of strict measures to be taken with the 
dangerous class which is growing up in the workhouses. 


«., . The Guardians desire to call your earnest attention to the state of things prevailing 
at the workhouse. In spite of leave of absence granted frequently and continuously to men with 
families chargeable, there are at present (summer time), a great many young vigorous men, who 
ought to be out at work, and maintaining their families. From the figures hereafter quoted, the 
Guardians doubt whether the privilege as to leave has had a beneficial result. It will be seen that 
the men returning to the workhouse and those absconding represent a greater percentage to those 
who found work. Further, in regard to some of the men, the Guardians cannot but observe that 
there is a spirit amongst them, which it is feared, at any time, might break out into open mutiny. 
A short time ago the porter at the workhouse was nearly killed in the street through a sudden 
attack made upon him, doubtless by someone who had been an inmate, and at the last meeting of 
the Committee another man was not only rude to them, but, in their opinion, refractory. . But the 
magistrate, before whom he was charged, dismissed him with a caution. This man, on being 
refused further leave that day, defiantly said he would get it somehow. Under these circumstances 
the Guardians feel compelled to request your Board to take steps to provide some remedy, and they 
suggest that labour colonies or a workhouse test house should be provided for. the class of men 
referred to, who, in their opinion, are lazy and quite satisfied if they can only get leave out of the 
workhouse without their families. A very great loss has been felt since the abolition of the test- 
workhouse at . . . . and the Guardians have been placed at a further disadvantage in con- 
sequence of the Church Army having been unable to receive inmates for a considerable time. The 
Board are aware the workhouse is antiquated, and it is extremely difficult to maintain proper 

_ discipline, when it is overcrowded or even full up to its number.” % 


495. A Committee of the Commission visited this workhouse and report :— 


“This house is too cramped for dealing effectively with the class of inmates sent there. 
More space and more work seem to be required, and space could only be secured at reasonable 
cost by going further afield. It is another example of the futility of attempting to deal with the 
able-bodied class in such an institution. They are not dealt with as able-bodied men should be ; 
they are housed! The best is made of the accommodation and of such facilities for employment 
as exist, but the inmates cannot be said to be undergoing disciplinary treatment, nor training in 
industrious habits, nor are they engaged in useful employment, nor is the treatment deterrent. 
The inmates may find it convenient to go in and out at will—and this, we think, is the only 
advantage of an institution for this class in such a situation.” 4 


496. A similar state of things was found by us in another able-bodied workhouse 
in London :-— 


i “The most lamentable feature of the . . . workhouse was the inadequacy of the work 
provided for the inmates. Three-fourths of the men found in the ‘smoke-room’ and ‘reading- 
room’ were equal to some work, and that they were occupied as they were at mid-afternoon 
was deplorable.. . . . . . The master prepared aremarkably interesting report for the guardians 
in April last on the provision and supervision of the work provided for the inmates. He made 
certain suggestions as to the provision of additional workshop and laundry accommodation and the 
strengthening of the supervising staff. From statistics he had prepared relating to sixteen work- 
houses in London it appears that the average number of men under sixty (exclusive of sick) to 
each officer is about thirty. In . . . the average 1s seventy-seven. The following extracts 
from this report condemn the existing system of administration at this house in such unmistakable 
terms that they are worth repetition :— 


“The behaviour of the inmates on the whole is as satisfactory as can be expected under the 
circumstances, but the majority of men under sixty years of age do not miss an opportunity of 
shirking work and require more supervision in every respect than it is possible to give them with 
the present staff, and that is why so many prefer a comparatively easy life within the walls of 
the workhouse to earning, by honest labour, an honourable living outside. It is characteristic 
of many men to accept the thing that requires the least effort, no matter how loathsome and 
degrading it may appear in the first instance, and it is within the knowledge of every practical 
and observing workhouse official, and many guardians too, no doubt, that when a man enters the 
workhouse, no matter in what station of life he has previously been, or for what cause or forced 











1 Bushell, 23947-50 ; 23975-7, Scovell, 24700, Ingledew, Vol. v., App. xxvii (15); Lockwood, 4142, 
13238, 2Davy, 2365, 3 Visits Metropolitan, No. 119. 4 Visits : Metropolitan, 119. 
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circumstances he may have been compelled to enter, in many cases, in fact, one fears the majority — 
of cases, he seems to lose selfreliance and respect and, above all, that manly and independent 
spirit without which he is greatly handicapped. specially does this occur as time goes on and he 
gets used to the new state of things. Every day he is in the workhouse his chance of again _ 
earning his living outside is less hopeful. Therefore, the only practical way, as well as being the 
greatest kindness to the man, is not to allow him to settle down in the first instance if it 


can possibly he avoided.” 1 
-497, We call attention here to an inquiry which we have caused to be made into the — 



























English workhouses and labour-yards. The object of the inquiry was partly to enable us | 
to compare the results of the different methods of dealing with applications from — 
the able-bodied in the two countries, and partly to ascertain the actual physical 
condition of the able-bodied. With regard to the first point :— | 
“With very few exceptions in England the pauper is admitted on a provisional order s 

signed by a relieving officer. In giving this order, the man’s physical condition is not 
considered, unless he applies for relief on the ground of illness. In Scotland, the pauper is 
admitted on an order signed by the Inspector of Poor, but this order is given only after a 
medical man has certified that the applicant is not in good health.” 2 


498. Once admitted into the workhouse in England, the pauper is usually left un- | 
disturbed, the Guardians seldom exercising their power of discharge. In Scotland, on ~ 
the other hand, it is usual to have a more or less methodical revision of the 
inmates of poorhouses, and to discharge those whom the Medical Officer certifies — 
to be healthy and able-bodied.2 In England, again, the able-bodied inmate is worked — 
harder; while in Scotland the man who is discharged frequently returns after a 
few nights. In comparing the two systems, Dr. Parsons sums up:— e 


(1) Iam of opinion that the population of the ordinary Scottish poorhouses is in all respects z 
exactly similar to the population of the ordinary English workhouse. Dy 


“ (2) The class known as ‘ turn-outs ’ or ‘ tests’ in the Scottish poorhouses is exactly similar to 
the able-bodied class in English workhouses. | 


«“(3) The system of refusing admission to the poorhouse except on a certificate of ill-health | 
and the system of discharging the able-bodied from the poorhouses probably has some effect 
in reducing the number of able-bodied relieved in the poorhouses. The English system ot 
placing the able-bodied upon hard and unpleasant work has probably an equally deterrent effect.” 4 


499, With reference to the condition of the inmates, Dr. Parsons classified those whom | 

he examined as follows :— | 
“(lass A. includes all men physically and mentally capable- of supporting themselves This | 

class was sub-divided into three :— | ! 


= 


“Class A. (1).—Strong, healthy, and able-bodied men capable of doing a full day’s ordinary — 
labouring work. ‘The proportion of these in the different institutions varied greatly. In | 
Southampton labour-yard there were only three out of thirty-eight examined, while in Plymouth ~ 
labour-yard there were twenty out of fifty. In Tame Street (Manchester) able-bodied work- | 
house there were forty-four out of eighty examined, and in Bradford General Workhouse © 

] 


seven out of ninety-six.’ 


“Class A.(2).—Men not so strong or robust as those in Class A (1), with occupations’ 
of a character not requiring much strength and capable of doing a full day’s work at such : 
occupations. This class includes such men as clerks, shop-assistants, painters, etc. “i 

‘a 


“Class A. (3).—Men capable of doing a full day’s hard work, but suffering from some defect 
rendering it difficult for them to obtain work. . . . . - ; 


allies 


__ “Class B.—Men suffermg from some deformity or physical or mental infirmity greatly interfering © 
with their obtaining continuous employment, but capable of doing a great deal of work and of 
partly maintaining themselves. site a aed eid : 


“Class C.—Men suffermg from some physical or mental defect rendering it impossible for 
them to support themselves.” 5 | 
: 
500. Of the last three classes Dr. Parsons says that many of them : 


“are deserving of great sympathy, and one feels that the workhouse, as at present constituted, | 
is not the right place for them. It is obvious that a man who is very deaf, or who is dwarfed in — 
stature, may be willing and anxious to work, but experience very great difficulty in getting | 
employment. Many of those classed under the head A. (3) complained bitterly of the difficulty i 
they found in getting work because they looked old. These, together with many suffering from — 
such physical defects as deafness, impaired eyesight, or slight lameness, blamed the Employers’ 
Liability Acts for the increasing difficulty they found in getting work.” 6 | 


My Visits : Metropolitan, 118. 2 Report on the Physical Condition of the Able-bodied Male Inmates 
of certain Scottish Poorhouses and English Workhouses : nd Labour Yards ; Dr. Parsons, p. 8. 3 Tbid., p. 9. 
4 [bid., p. 14. 5 Thid, pp. 5-6. 6 Jhid., p. 6. 
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501. One fact brought out by the examination, which has to be borne in mind, is the 
inferior physique of most of the workhouse inmates :— 


“Although . . . . . . all those classed in A. (1) were fully capable of doing 
laborious work, and mentally and physically able to maintain themselves, a comparison of the 
averages of the physical measurements taken with the standard averages of the 1883 Report of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association reveals some very s'riking and serious 
facts . . . .. the best of the work-house inmates I examined, taken as a whole, are physically 
worse developed than the worst of the ordinary population . . . ... . Notwith- 
standing these results, however, the fact must not be lost sight of that every workhouse and 
every poorhouse visited contained a number of men in every way as well developed physically as 
the average of the general population.”1 


502. Perhaps the most difficult section of the able-bodied are those known as the 
‘ins-and-outs.” It is not too much to say that this class has been created by our 
administration of the Poor Law, while the law itself affords no means of checking it 
now that it has come into existence. They are the men and women who frequent the 
workhouse for short periods, often taking families with them, and are constantly 
taking their discharge. They go out when they want more licence, and return when 
they need to recruit themselves after a debauch.? The mode in which we manu- 
facture this class is graphically described by the master of the Bethnal Green Work- 
house :— : 

“This class of man is well known to the master of every London workhouse as the able 
bodied loafer. Asa rule, he is a strong, healthy fellow, knowing no trade, evincing great dislike 


to work, and possessing all the attributes of the soft-shelled crab, willing to live upon the fruits 
of the labour of the worker, so long as he can avoid the sharing of responsibility himself. 

There is no doubt that the moment this class of man becomes an inmate so surely does he 
deteriorate into a worse character still. Unless rigourously dealt with and made to work under 
strict supervision, he has a fairly good time in the House and after a month or so he has mastered 
every trick of.the trade, and becomes a confirmed in and outer, taking his day’s pleasure by merely 
giving the necessary notice, returning the same evening more contented than ever with his lot 
in the House. Something for nothing is degrading the man, until all the manhood has left him 
and their remains for the ratepayers to keep an idle, dissolute remnant.” § 


503. At the Marylebone Workhouse there are no less than 300 of these every week,* 
and many Boards of Guardians have a list of paupers on “long notice,” 2.e., paupers who. 
having discharged themselves frequently without sufficient reason, are liable to detention 
for a maximum period of 168 hours, after having given notice to quit the workhouse. 
We have already explained (vide Part IV., Chapter 5, par. 206) the powers of detention 
which the Guardians possess under the Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act. 

1871, and the Amending Act of 1899. But that this power 1s not always exercised when 
it might be, is shown by the fact that many of these people are in and out far more than 
fifty-two times in the year; while those who are on the list make a practice of giving 
notice directly on admission, so as to. be free to leave as soon as the week is up. Many 
of them are perfectly capable of earning a living when they refrain from drink. Mr. 


Bagenal says :— 


“The able-bodied inmates of modern ’workhouses are, as a rule, very few. It is only in large 
centres of population where they appear in considerable numbers. The Sheffield Union is, perhaps, 
troubled more with this class than any other union in my district. I recently obtained from the 
master of this workhouse a Return showing all the admissions and discharges at the test house of 
the workhouse for the year 1903. The total number of admissions was 5,066, and the total 
number of discharges 5,072. The master states that this class gives infinite trouble. They have 
no fear of prison ; in fact, many of them prefer it, and state that the work is not so hard and the 
food better. Many of them have got good trades, such as fitters, plumbers, puddlers, ironworkers, 
ete., and could earn from £3 to £4 a week if they chose. They prefer to go into the workhouse, 
where, however, they only work under compulsion, and give all the trouble they can to the 
officers. ‘The master furnished me with a list of fifty-six men, ranging from the age of seventeen 
to fifty-two years, who are either now or have been frequently inmates of the workhouse test house, 
and have been sent to prison on various occasions.” 


504, In the Appendix to the First Volume of the Minutes of Evidence willbe founda _ | 
summary, giving the number of habitual “ ins-and-outs ’ who are on the long-notice ue of “ins 
list in London; there are 908 adults and 217 children.® Through these children the Reed 
evil is being perpetuated to another generation, for they get no chance of education, while 
they become habituated to constant appeals to the Poor Law and lack the advantages of 
either home or school life. To make the position clear, it may be pointed out that, except 
in special circumstances, parents are not allowed to leave their families in the workhouse 
when they go out, as it is felt that many might otherwise take this means of getting 


1 Report on the Physical Condition of the Able-bodied Male Inmates of certain Scottish Poorhouses and 
~ English Workhouses and Labour Yards ; Dr. Parsons, p. 13. 2 Davy, 3956-9. 8 Bushell, 23944 (4-5). 
4 Morris, 16622 (12), 16792. 5 Bagenal, Vol. I., App. xv. (A) (67). 6 Lockwood, Vol. I., App. vil. (T), 
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rid of the burden of maintaining them. Hence each time one of these “ ins-and- 
outs’ enters and discharges himself, it means that his children, if he has them, 


go with him. 


505. The Wandsworth Guardians have submitted a memorandum on the subject 
in which they say :— . 


“From a Return prepared by the matron it would appear that during the last twelve 
months 422 children were sent to the school and 310 brought back, to be discharged to parents, 
etc., at a cost of £58 1s. 2d.; and the guardians feel that it is simply useless to try to educate 


children when parents have the power to claim them the moment they are sent to the district — 


school,” ; 
' 506. The Alton Board of Guardians cite the following case :— 


‘¢ Marshall has recently been allowed out in search of work, leaving his wife in the union with 


some of the children, others being at the district school at Crondall. Marshall did obtain work, ~ 
but the guardians could not get anything from him for the support of his family, and on the — 
guardians calling on him to take his wife and family out he, Marshall, came into the union again. ~ 


Marshall has now, and avowedly to spite the guardians, taken his discharge with his family on a 


certain day (and this has necessitated sending to Crondall for three of his children), and has on the 
following day come back with his wife and family and applied and obtained admission again to the 
union, and has stated that unless he is allowed to go out leaving his wife and family chargeable 
he will repeat this performance at frequent intervals. 


“As the children have to be sent back to Crondall school and this, independently of other 


matters, puts the guardians to considerable expense besides being defied in the manner above 


mentioned by Marshall, and it is under these circumstances that I am directed to ask your Board to 
kindly advise the guardians as to what they can do under the circumstances.” 


507, Another case was cited in a Question asked in the House of Commons on 


November 5th, 1906 :— 


“Mr. Leif Jones: To ask the President of the Local Government Board whether his attention’ 
has been drawn to the case of an able-bodied pauper named Tasker, who, with his wife and three — 


children is at present an inmate of the Malton Workhouse; whether he is aware that, in the 


last twenty-five years, Tasker has been twelve times convicted of various offences: that he and his — 
wife were, in 1903, sentenced to four months imprisonment for cruelty to their children, and before — 


that date they had drawn insurance money on the deaths of five of their children at the ages of 
fifteen months. twelve months, ten months, eleven months, and nine months respectively ; that, since 
September, 1905, Tasker and his family have been in the Malton, Workhouse for forty-three and 
a half weeks, and that, when not in prison or in the workhouse, Tasker and his wife wander about 
the country dragging their children with them; whether he is aware that the Malton Guardians 
are anxious to prevent the children from growing up into pauper vagrants like their parents, 


but are afraid to adopt them, because, if they do so, Tasker and his wife will leave the workhouse q 


relieved of all responsibility for their maintenance ; and whether in view of this and similar cases, 


he will introduce legislation to prevent parents from deriving profit from the death, through ~ 


systematic neglect, of insured children, and also to confer upon boards of guardians greater powers 
of detaining and otherwise penalising parents who illtreat and neglect their children. 


“Mr. John Burns: The Guardians of the Malton Union have written to me on this subject 
They do not give all the particulars stated in the question respecting Tasker and his wife, but I 


should gather that the case is one in which in the interest of the children it is desirable that their — 
care and control should be taken over by the Guardians. I may point out that where this course 
is adopted the parent is not thereby relieved from liability to contribute to the maintenance of the 


ebildwiie sig # 


508. The cost to the ratepayers is, of course, the least part of the evil. The injury done 
to the children is incalculable, and painful instances have been brought before us 


of young lives which have been ruined in this way. We have also had many oppor- 


tunities, in visiting workhouses and schools, of seeing how terribly neglected and back- — 


ward the children of this class are, and how impossible it is for teachers to make 
any lasting impression during the féw days or weeks that the children are under their 


care. Nor is the evil confined to them only, for in the ‘great majority of Unions — 
there is no separate provision for them, and they act as a retarding influence upon j 


the others. 


509, This question of the children is, to our minds, the culminating argument in favour 


of much stronger methods in dealing with this class. It is a disgrace that they should — 


be allowed to live such a life themselves at the public expense; it is far worse 
that they should be allowed to force such a life upon their children. It is clear 
that the Public Assistance Authorities should have power to retain these children under 


their care ; but that they should, at the same time, have power to take proceedings © 











1 Vol. XI., App: 2 Vol. XL, App. 3 Poole, 33886-8. 
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+o secure the detention and training of the parents in a suitable institution or colony 
until they are prepared to maintain themselves and their families outside. 


510. We have received an overwhelming amount of evidence, from people of al] Proposed deten- 
shades of opinion, in favour of greater powers in respect to the treatment of on of “imsand 
the able-bodied loafer; and for the most part it is the power of detention Oe 
which is asked for! There are many reasons why this is needed. In the first 
place, it is the possibility of going in and out of the workhouse at his pleasure, treating it 
as his hotel, that forms the attraction to able-bodied loafers. We think that many of 
_ them, if they understood that they were liable to be detained, would cease at once to use 
4t as a convenience, and find the means to live outside. 


511. A certain number of the “‘ins-and-outs”’ are well known to be feeble-minded ; 
and in their own interest, as well as that of the community, it is essential that they 
should be detained in suitable institutions. 


“In both England and Scotland the workhouse shelters a number of men whose mental 
capacity is below the average, These men are constantly taking their discharge from the workhouse 
and returning to it, managing to pick up a’ precarious livelihood outside for a few days at odd 
jobs. I find in my notes records of twenty such cases in Scotland, and twenty-three in England. 
It would be difficult to deal with most of these cases under the Lunacy Acts, and yet it is desirable 
both in their own interests and in the interests of the community that it should be possible 
to obtain powers of compulsory detention in their case. The life of some of them alternates 
between prison and workhouse with short intervals of liberty. One case which specially struck 
me was that of a man in an English workhouse who had just completed a twelve month’s term of 
imprisonment for an unnatural offence. Most certainly this man’s place was neither prison nor 
workhouse, but an imbecile asylum, though it would probably have been difficult to get a 
Justice of the Peace to sign the order for detention.”2 | 


512, These cases, both male and female, are fully dealt with by the Royal 
(Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, whose recommendations we 
hope will be carried into effect. 


h13. Some of the “able-bodied,” again, are incapable of maintaining themselves 
permanently, owing to want of discipline, application or skill. For these some provision 
is necessary, by which they would labour according to their strength and support them- 
selves as far as possible. We think that by better organisation more varied work might 
be furnished, and their labour made more productive in supplying the needs of the in- 
stitution to which they are admitted. 


514, A considerable number of those frequenting Public Assistance institutions are 
confirmed drunkards and persons leading immoral lives, who come to be cured of the 
diseases they have brought upon themselves, which return as often as they leave. 
For these also there should be power of detention after their incapacity to lead a decent 
life has been proved. We fully recognise that these powers must be very carefully guarded, 
and that they are open to abuse ; but the evils to be met are so grave, and the impossibility 
‘of checking them at present so obvious, that we are convinced that the risk must be taken. 


515. On the other hand there are certain cases, such as those quoted by Mr. Bagenal, 
of paupers well able to work if they choose. In all such cases we think that relief should 
be given in an institution only, and that cases of persistent idleness should be referred 
to a detention colony under the Home Office (Vide also Part VI.). 


616. During the last twenty years, the prevailing tendency has been to attempt to Attempts to deal 
deal with the able-bodied in some way outside the Poor Law. We deal at length with able-bodied 
under Part VI., Chapter 3, with these movements. They were started in the belief that o"'s!de the Poor 
the methods of the Poor Law are inadequate or unsuited to cope with distress of the ay: 
able-bodied and need to be supplemented by other agencies. Whether such extra- 

neous help is necessary, is a question we will consider further, and answer in a 

subsequent Part of our Report. 3 ) 











1 Chance, 27061 (60); Millward, 18607 (12a); Fleming, 9542 ; Jenner-Fust, 11244—5 ; Cooper ,36696-8 ; 
Thompson, 22597 >? Edwards, 23853-5 ; Elkerton and White, 26407 (29); Bushell, 23945 (28a), ete., ete. 

2 Report on the Physical Condition of the Able-bodied Male Inmates of certain Scottish Poornouses and 
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517. We will now sum up the situation as it exists at present. Speaking broadly, © 
what we find is a multiplicity of agencies dealing with a class which is sometimes 
called able-bodied, sometimes unemployed, regardless of the fact that this class is 
not really a class at all but a heterogeneous mass of men with no characteristic common 
to all of them. They are very far from being all of them able-bodied, as we have 
seen; they are not even all unemployed, in the sense that employment is a thing 
they want but cannot get. The honest, the criminal, the unfortunate, the strong, the 
weak, the industrious, the incorrigible loafer, the indifferent, all, in the prevailing confusion, 
are shifting about from one agency to another; with the result that each agency in turn 
tends to become the prey of the worthless and least hopeful; while the better men stand 
aloof, A similar confusion prevails amongst the agencies themselves, which aim more or 
less promiscuously at relief, deterrence, employment, training, thework of a convalescent — 
home and of an emigration society, of a casual ward, and a labour-yard, and in the confusion 
of ends fail too often to attain any of them. We are convinced that the first step to be — 
taken is to bring some order into this confusion, to simplify the problem by careful 
sifting and classification of those to be dealt with, and to assign to each agency its 
appropriate work. 


518. It is self-evident that the treatment of each class, and even of individuals within 
each class, should be differentiated according to their antecedents, failings or needs. But 


_ the whole policy of the future treatment of the able-bodied under the Poor Law is 


so mixed up with the subject of unemployment and the unemployed, that we propose — 
to deal with both in a separate Chapter further on in our Report. 


519. In conclusion we think that recipients of relief, instead of being classified as able- — 
bodied or not able-bodied, should be classified as able to work or not able to work. Ability 
to work may be tested by actual experiments; and the work may be of different kinds. ' 
Bodily ability is ultimately a medical question, and can only be determined by medical 
tests. To be able in body is not the same as to be able to work. The latter is the simpler 
and more useful point for discrimination. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN CHAPTER 9. 
_ (1) Ln organising the work of the able-bodied, the Public Assistance Authorities should. 
am at as great a variety of occupation as possible, both in the interests of those relieved and 
also as minimising the disturbance to the labour market. (465.) 


(2) A periodical call-over of inmates should be recognised as essential to the proper 
administration of any Poor Law institution. (491.) 


(3) Stronger methods—particularly detention—should be taken in dealing with “ ins- 
and-outs.” Public Assistance Authorities should have power to retain the children of such 
under their care, and to take proceedings to secure the detention and training of the parents 
in a suitable enstitution or colony, until they are prepared to maintain themselves and their 
families outside. (509.) 


(4) Feeble-minded * ins-and-outs ”’ should be detained in suitable institutions according 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded. (511-2.) 


(5) For able-bodied “ ins-and-outs” who are incapable of maintaining themselves — 
permanently owing to want of discipline, application, or skill, provision should be made by — 
which they would labour according to their strength and support themselves as far as possible ; 
more varied work might be furnished, and their labour made more productive in supplying — 
the needs of the institution to which they are admitted. (513.) : 


(6) For those frequenting Public Assistance Institutions who are confirmed drunkards 


and persons leading immoral lives, there should be power of detention ir 4 typ 
Q 5 after their incapacit 
to lead a decent life has been proved. (514.) i ota 


(7) Paupers well able to work, i.e. cases of persistent idleness, should be referred to a 
Detention Colony under the Home Office. (515.) 


(8) Recipients of relief, instead of being classified as “ able-bodied ” or “ not able-bodied,” : 
should be classified as “ able to work,” or “ not able to work.” (519.) 


PART IV.—Chapter 10. 


Chapter 10. 


THE CAUSES OF PAUPERISM. 


520. We have had much evidence before us, from many various sources, as to the 
causes whichlead to pauperism. Weare aware that thisis a difficult and to some extent a 
controversial subject, but we feel that the view we are taking as to future adminis- 
tration makes it incumbent upon us to report upon it. In so far as Guardians 
have aimed solely at relief, without regard to prevention or cure, they have naturally 
concerned themselves little with causes; but, as we hope that future administrators 
will constantly have in mind the preventive and curative side of the work, a close atten- 
tion to causation becomes imperative. If they cannot themselves reach the causes, 
they can in annual and other reports draw attention to evils which come to light in the 
administration of relief and call for public discussion. 


521. While there has been very general agreement in our evidence as to the princi- 
pal causes assigned for pauperism, there has naturally been some difference as to the 
comparative weight to be attached to each. To a certain extent the difference 
follows the lines between urban and rural Unions. Life in the large towns runs the risk of 
temptations affecting it, both industrially and morally, that are hardly known in the 
country ; while in the country a low rate of wage and a large proportion of old people 
are more general than in the town. 


522. The difficulty of assigning any one cause in a particular case has often been Old age. 
urged. Tosome extent we agree. Old age, for instance, which is perhaps the most often 
assigned, is hardly in itself a “cause” of pauperism. But when combined with, 
or following upon, other causes, such as low earning power, drink, or thriftlessness, it 
becomes a very large factor in the situation. And when old age appears, it naturally 
tends to obscure the previous causes which have played their part and disappeared. Hence 
a considerable number of witnesses put old age at the head of their list.’ 


523. There is, however, one connection in which “ old age,” or rather increasing age, 
has a special significance. We have found a very general opinion that the develop- 
ment of industry is such as to make increasing demands upon the worker, and 
thus to cause him to drop out of the industrial ranks at an earlier age. The j 
evidence is not all to that effect. Some employers have told us that they preter older i 








1Chub, Vol. VII., App. civ. (6); Twose, Vol. VII., App. lxxxv. (5); Savile, Vol. VIL, App. 
Ixxviil. (4); Rodber, Vol. VII., App. Ixxiv. (4); Reed, Vol. VII., App. lxxii. (8); Munckton, 
Vol. VIL, App. Ixv. (6); Harden, Vol. VII., App. xlv. (5); Hamlet, Vol. VIL, App. xlii. (6) ; 
Hallett, Vol. VII., App. xlii. (5); Greenhill, Vol. VII., App. xli. (6); Goodden, Vol. VII., App. xxxix. (5) ; 
Goodden, Vol. VII., App. xxxviii. (6); Fox, Vol. VII., App. xxxv. (8); Peters, Vol. V., App. cil. (6) ; 
O'Reilly, Vol. V., App. xxxvii. (3); Smith, Vol. IV., App. cliv. (6) ; Wright, 39979 (5); Dearden, 41104 
(12); Fothergill, 43825 (8) ; Neale, 49222 (4) ; Jones, 49739 (7); Hurworth, 52950 (14) ; Henniker, 67905 (17) ; 
Newman, 68237 (5); Clemas, 68686 (6); Young, 69536 (7) ; Moody, 71938 (6); Fitton, Vol. IV., App. 
Ixviii. (7); Smith, Vol. IV., App. xcix. (18) ; Dickins, Vol. IV., App. exxv. (7), etc., ete. 
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men, with their greater experience, to younger men with their greater strength.> — 
Others maintain that they never discharge a man on account of age, but admit that 
they would not take on an elderly man.? But, speaking generally, wherever machiner 

is used there appears to be a speeding-up, and an increased tension, which tell hardly 
upon all who are past their prime. The movement is intensified in the first place by 
the necessity of earning the Trade Union minimum, since employers will not pay the 
standard wage to slow or inferior workers; and in the second place by the operation 
of the Employers Liability Act and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. On this point a 


Liability Act, and great number of witnesses from all parts of the country have laid stress, maintaining that 
Workmen's Com- the liability of the employer to pay compensation has made it much more difficult for — 


pensation Acts. 


elderly men to get employment. "We may quote the following from a relieving officer — 
as typical of a great mass of evidence to the same effect :— : 


“‘ From time to time a considerable number of middle-aged men have applied for assistance, 
who have stated that they have been unable to get work, employers giving the preference to 
younger men as being less likely to make anyclaims forcompensation under the Act. These men 
have been mostly able-bodied, and, in my opinion, capable of doing a fair day’s work.” 






524. The following extract from the Report of the Peterborough Diocesan 
Conference is to the same effect :— : 


“* Other causes mentioned are the effect of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts (in parishes ‘‘ A,’”” 
“B,” and “C” alike) in depriving men of employment who have the slightest defect of sight, — 
hearing, or bodily infirmity; and of the “‘Team” system prevailing in the shoe trade in. 
Northamptonshire, whereby men of advancing years are said to lose their positions because they - 
are too slow to take their place in the “‘ team,” or to earn the mimimum wage insisted on by 
the trade unions. These undoubtedly contribute to prevent men not fully efficient from. 
getting employment, which many of them might otherwise do.” 


4 

“ The following is a sample statement from a very large factory parish (in Northamptonshire), ' 
which reveals what the Committee fear may be an inereasing cause of unemployment as time si 
on :— 
| | 


“There are workmen who are willing to work, but who are not quite as quick, strong, or 
capable as others, and the manufacturers are willing to employ them, but they cannot, or — 
will not, pay them the fixed minimum. I have known also of several cases of worthy 
men, with slight heart trouble or other defect, discharged since the ‘ Liability’ Act came & 
into force.’*4 “= 


7 
525. The situation is well summarised by Professor Archibald Barr, himself an 
employer, as follows :— . . 


-_s 
nal 


2 x i 


“In the case of the skilled workman there is a progressive increase in skill and also in use- 
ful knowledge until he is past middle life, and hence he is unlikely to be displaced by a 
younger man. In the case of unskilled workers, whose labour demands strength and endurance,’ 
with but little skill, there may in some cases be such displacement. Advancing age is some- 
times accompanied by irregularity of time-keeping, and makes it desirable to dismiss the 
workmen on that account. This, and the reduced efficiency of quite old men, when taken in 
conjunction with the action of some trade unions in prohibiting the employment of such men at — 
a rate of pay proportional to this impaired efficiency, undoubtedly does lead to the displacement — 
‘of such men, especially if they have, of their own choice or by force of circumstances, changed 
from one workshop to another; but employers of the best class are very willing, as a rule, to 
keep on old hands, though they may not be able economically to employ such men at a 


edo 


a 


standard rates. Old men would no doubt much prefer to work at their own trades at reduced 
rates rather than be turned adrift into the unskilled class, and there is no valid reason why they 
should not be permitted to do so at rates of remuneration proportional to their productiveness.” © 






526. Wethink that this tendency for elderly men to be placed at a disadvantage in 


the labour market may be connected with the increase in male pauperism during the last. 
ten or twelve years. 


+ 

1 Thorne, Vol. XI., Ans, IT. (6). 2 Denny, Vol. XI., Ans. I: (b). 3 Ball, 35451 (8); Vide 
also Bircham, 4937; Bagenal, 6957; Fleming, 8854, 9453-6; Jenner-Fust, 10856; Baines, 39600; — 
Dearden, 41123; Blossom, 42875, etc., etc. 4Vol. XIII., Diocese of Peterborough, Report of the 
Committee on Relief of the Poor, Sec. 1 (iii.). ~ Barr, Vol. XI., Ans. IT. (6). . ae 
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527. The following figures show the changes in male, female, and child pauperism in 
the cycle of 1896-1905 as compared with the cycle of 1888-95 :—! 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—). 





| 5 Number. Per cent. 
Menu... .- - - - + 19,736 + 12°4 
Women - - - - + 21,119 + 71 
Chakdrert) ysirhad car's say rarg. claw cLG:80B ut 6°9 
Pach... = - + 24,350* + 3°5 


529. As illustrative of the causes which give rise to pauperism in large towns, we quote Causes of urban 
the following statement from a relieving officer at Leeds: pauperism. 





“The most important causes of pauperism are: (a) Old age; (b) the early marriage of 
persons dependent upon casual labour. Large families are the rule. Owing to the low wages 
eared no provision can be made to meet such contingencies as non-employment, sickness, or 
of imprisonment for debt. The latter is a crying scandal, and I have had to relieve the 
families of hard-working respectable men who have been committed for long period on non-com- 
pliance of a county court judge’s order for a few shillings. . . (c) Imprisonment for criminal 

i offences is a large factor in pauperism ; (d) venereal disease also contributes largely ; much of the 
misery entailed by this disease would be obviated if it were made notifiable. Its ramifications 
are appalling. (e) Intemperance is another contribution, and in this I find females to be the 
worst offenders. Many men are perforce paupers by the intemperance of their wives . . . 
¢{) Indiscriminate relief by private persons and religious bodies also contributes largely to 
pauperism, and cases have occurred where relief has been in the first instance given in this 

manner and the recipients eventually become confirmed paupers. (g) Cases are not wanting 

. to show that pauperism is hereditary—two generations being quite common, and _ third 

-* ~ generations occasionally occur.” 


580. We have quoted this statement as showing the diversity of evils, which have 
to be combated before we can hope to diminish greatly the number of those who, 
sooner or later, will inevitably become dependents upon other people. We will now 
refer briefly to some of those evils which have been most forcibly impressed upon us. 


531. A great weight of evidence indicates drink as the most potent and universal Drink and = - 
factor in bringing about pauperism.? Some witnesses also indicate gambling as a serious gambling. 
and growing cause ;* but gambling, though it wastes the resources of its victims, does 
not lead to such physical and moral degeneration as drink. 


532. Mr. Wethered, Local Government Board Inspector, offered the following 
evidence :— 


“The more that one inquires into the history of workhouse inmates, the more one is struck 
with the fact that drinking is one of the chief causes of pauperism. In support of this state- 
ment Ihave selected two workhouses, not because they are exceptional in the number of inmates 
addicted to inebriety, but rather because they are well administered workhouses, and the character 
of the inmates typical of paupers generally. I am indebted to the respective masters for the 
details.” 


aA * * Workhouse.— At the time the information was obtained, there were in the body of 

— the workhouse, as apart from the infirmary, and excluding children and imbeciles, 170 men, 
and 109 women, total 279. Of these 279 persons, seventy-four men and thirty-six women were 
in the workhouse as the direct result of intemperance. Of the above, twenty-six men and twenty- 
seven women could not be allowed out for a day’s leave without fear of their returning the worse 
for drink. The master of the workhouse reports that twenty-nine of the latter inmates con- 
tinually take their discharge and return to the workhouse inebriated.” 





* Deducting the number counted twice in the numbers for men, women and children. 


1 Statistical Appendix, Part I., par. 33. 2 Wright, 39979 (5). 3 James, 23573, 23790; Busheu, 
24064; Baines, 39540 (13b); North, 41761 (19); Waite, 43246 (9); Turner, 43565 (3); Burnet, 44420 (1) ; 
Dodd, 47190 (33 and 34) ; Evans, 48529 (7a) ; Owen, 48809 (12a) ; Blud, 70831 (6) ; Hood, 71522 (6) ; Kevill- 
Davies, 72681 (10a) ; etc., etc. 4 Blackshaw, 41394 ; Daniels, 44749 (5) ; Llewelyn, 49309 (20) ; Manton, 
43626 (33) ; Gray, 52168 (8) ; Hurworth, 52950 (14), ete., ete. ass. 
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* * * Workhouse-—‘ Taking the same data asin the case of * * Workhouse; there 
were in the body of this workhouse 258 men and 158 women, total 416. Of this number, there 
were 175 men and twenty women in the workhouse as the direct result of intemperance. The 
master also stated that of the 416 inmates in the body of the workhouse, 205 of these could 
not be allowed out for a day’s leave without fear of their returning the worse for drink.” | 


“1 desire also to draw special attention to the number of inmates who cannot be allowed 
out without fear of their returning the worse for drink. This class of inmate are perhaps the 
most difficult to deal with. There is nothing to prevent them taking their discharge from time 
to time, and I cannot but think that such habitual drinkers should be dealt with under the 
criminal law rather than by the Poor Law. In this way they could be permanently detained for 
such time as may seem desirable, and rid the workhouses of their presence and, what is more, their 
‘nfluence.” 1 


533. As an instance of the far-reaching effects of drink in creating pauperism we 
may quote the following case :— | 


‘Widow, four children. Eldest boy, thirty-one, now in the union infirmary, an imbecile. 
Daughter, weak, bad eyes for years, and been sent to the Ophthalmia Hospital and partly 
recovered and now in service. Son living at home, carter, but drinks. Son aged ten at school. 
Father, dead some years, was a notorious drinker, constantly before the magistrates and fined. 
Was an invalid the last seven years, and he, or his wife and family, on out-relief list for sixteen 
or seventeen years. I estimate this one case has cost from £250 to £300, and is, m my opinion, 
due to the drinking habits of the father, though to anyone not knowing the history it would not 
be so classed. I believe this is typical of many.” 2 


534. Pages of evidence might be quoted to the same effect; but perhaps the most 
striking corroboration is to be found in the unanimity with which the replies we have 
received from the Diocesan Conferences lay stress upon drink as one of the chief causes, 
often as the chief cause of poverty. We may quote the following summary of 
replies from 445 parishes in the Diocese of Peterborough as typical :— 


“The chief moral cause of poverty in town and.country alike is said to be excessive drink- 
ing—want of thrift, and bad management often, early and improvident marriages or gambling 
sometimes, accompanying it; in fact, in many parishes the reply on this point is practically 
that what little poverty exists is almost solely due to the drinking habits of the few whose 
samilies suffer in consequence. Even when there is little actual drunkenness, the proportion 
of weekly wages regularly taken to the public house is said to keep many families always poor.”’? 


535. Of sickness as a cause of pauperism we have spoken in the Part of our Report - 
dealing with Medical Relief ;* but there is one form of disease in particular more 
directly and degradingly connected with pauperism than any other. Dr: James Allan 
gave striking evidence as to the extent to which venereal disease is a cause of pauperism, 
both directly, and indirectly, in its many after effects.4 Very much of the physical 
incapacity of many of the inhabitants of larger towns must be attributed to this cause. 


536. Much sickness, especially phthisis, is due to the conditions under which people live 
and work, hence these too must be regarded as causes of pauperism. Mr. Bircham 
Says :— 

“The number of houses unfit for habitation occupied by paupers is very large in my 


district. I think a main cause of pauperism is the disgraceful state of the houses in which 
many of the paupers live.” 5 


537. We became impressed by the importance of this consideration very early in the 
course of our inquiry, and appointed two Investigators to report to us on the Relation 
of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism. Amongst those conditions they 
rank bad housing as one of the most important. The insanitary conditions of a house — 
are so frequently due to the character of the people living in it, that it is sometimes 
difficult to disentangle cause and effect :— 3 

“‘ Housing conditions produce or aggravate certain illnesses. From persons sick with such 


ilesses many applications are received for relief. Again, housing conditions produce or aggra- — 
vate certain demoralised types of character, as it is demoralised persons of such a kind who form ~ 








* See Part V. Chapter 3. 


1 Wethered, Vol. I., Appi xl., A (119-22). 2 Thompson, Vol. IV., App. clvi. (6-7). 8 Vol. XTII., Diocese — 
of Peterborough, Report of the Committee on Relief of the Poor, Sec. 1 (iv.). 4 Allan, 41231-346 ; of. also 
Baines, 39540 (13a). 5 Bircham, 4987. 
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a large proportion of paupers. Beyond this it is difficult to go in the matter of direct proof. 
- . . Atthe same time our conviction as to the importance of housing remains unaltered.” 1 


538. One point on which the Investigators lay emphasis is “the pressing need for Common 
further regulation of common-lodging-houses and furnished rooms,” The latter are a, lodging-houses 


“conspicuous evil,” not only in London, but in many provincial towns :— int furnished 
Ooms. 


“We counted in the admission book sixty-four admissions (to the workhouse) from furnished 
rooms in Tabard Street in eight months. The same number in the street occurred over and over 
again.” 


They are habitually overcrowded, and are used for immoral purposes :— 


~ The relieving officer for this district gave us a great deal of information about these furnished 
rooms, and from him we learnt that they are nearly always in a filthy state. They are occupied 
by one tenant after another without any cleansing, and the bedding is found in ashocking condition. 
The rent paid by the landlord is about 17s. a week, and he received from 28s. to 35s. a weck 
from the occupiers of the rooms. 2 


“Without further labouring the prejudicial effects of common lodging-houses and furnished 
rooms the two following quotations may be of interest. The first is the statement of the relieving 
officer in whose district the large common lodging-house, just mentioned, is situated :— 


“We call it the ‘ Six Hundred,’ but it really contains from 200 to 300 beds. I have had forty 
applications in a day from there.” 


* The second is an extract from the Annual Report for 1902 by the former medical officer of 
health, and deals with the character of furnished rooms :-— 


“ Itis probably correct to say that the lowest class of the community resort to these sub-let 
houses—lower and more degraded than the habitues of our common lodging houses. In addition 
to the obvious liability to insanitary conditions, these houses offer convenient residences for those 
persons of the working-class who are absolutely careless and reckless as regards their rights of 
citizenship. Their only possessions are the clothes they wear ; not even the towels, cups or saucers, 
kettles or saucepans in the house belong to them. Men and women live together, only to separate 
on the slightest excuse ; indeed, in the majority of cases these houses harbour the profligate and 
most reckless class of our cities.”8 


539. It is by offering the possibility of a life at a very low standard, and so encourag- “ Shelters.” 
ing the lowest form of casual labour, that common lodging-houses contribute to 
pauperism. The same is true in a still more marked degree of “shelters,” and we 
have received a considerable amount of evidence on this point.4 They encourage and 
foster a life cut off from all natural relations, calling for the least possible amount of self- 
control and energy, and leading almost inevitably to the workhouse. 


540. There is a very general consensus of opinion that amongst industrial causes Casual Labour. 
casual labour contributes more to pauperism than any other.5 From all the towns where 
casual labour is employed, and more especially from districts where there are docks, 
we have found witnesses emphatic on the evils of casual labour. Our Investigators 
lay special stress upon it :— 


“Tn an analysis of application and Report books,’the cases of pauperism among men which are 
the combined effect of casual work and drink are sonumerous as to outweigh and obliterate altogether 
those caused by the most dangerous of occupations, unless the class of case to which they belong is 
carefully isolated and analysed. The same fact is revealed in the abundant testimony of relieving 
officers and others.” 6 


541. It must not be assumed that all the casual labourers who come to the Poor Law 
owe their downfall to the nature of their work, undesirable though it may be. 


“A prominent Guardian said he believed that:—Of the able-bodied paupers the majority 
were drawn from unskilled casual labour, with a few men from the decaying skilled (trades. 


__ 1Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism: Mr. Steel-Maitland 
ind Miss Squire, p. 127. 2 Report on Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism in 
London : Mr. Stcel-Maitland and Miss Squire, pp. 69-70. 3 Final Report, p. 83. 4Jenner-Fust, 11394-5 ; 
Millward, 18741-3 ; Craig, 19517; Ball, 35451 (6), 35627 ; Heathcote, 70440-1 ; Lockwood, 14046-8 ; Dyson, 
0209-11., ete. Alden, 27359 (20); Ball, 35479 ; Ayles, 45784 (12 b) ; Bulmer, Vol. IV., App. lviii. (4); 
Neill, Vol. IV., App. xe. (18) cte., ete. 6 Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire’s Final Report, p. 124. 
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Of the aged, some were brought to pauperism through lack of thrift and consequent absence 
of provision, while among the more able-bodied cases, consumption was accountable for a large 
proportion, but was not in his own mind connected with any particular trade. He believes 
that the casual trades do- not more demoralise the people than that demoralised people go to 
the casual trades. There was a growing dislike of rules and regulations, and a feeling both, 
against any need to think and against any regularity. He said he could not suggest any 
remedy under the specialised machinery, and lack of interest in work prevailing.” 1 


542. There is, however, little doubt that to regularise casual labour would do more 
than any one remedy to diminish pauperism of the worst type :— 


*¢ Take away casual labour and drink and you can shut up three quarters of the workhouses,” 
is a sentence which, typifies the opinion expressed by most officials of the Poor Law.” 2 f 


548. So far as casual labour is the result and not the cause of moral deterioration the 
Poor Law itself as affording a free maintenance is partly responsible. But far more so 
is the growing and regrettable tendency amongst the lowest class for the women of a 
family to become the principal wage earners :— 


“Women’s work and girls’ work ruin the man’s responsibility until it becomes almost mil. 
Many men before the Distress Committee did not know what the rent was or what was owing. 
One did not even know the names of his children. The reason is that the wives will sometimes do 
anything to keep the home together while the husbands loaf.” 8 | 


544, We are glad to think that this tendency is confined to a particular and limited 
section of the community. For the most part there is a growing tendency for married — 
women to leave wage-earning and devote themselves to domestic duties.* | 


545. One point bearing upon the question of casual labour which strongly impressed 
us is the extent to which boys leaving the elementary schools are drafted into work 
which lasted only a few years, and then flung them out, unskilled and untrained, into 
the casual labour market. With a view to getting more exact information on this subject | 
we appointed an Investigator :— ) 


ia 

“To inquire and report on the main occupations followed by boys on leaving public 
elementary schools in certain typical towns; the opportunities of promotion in such occupations, — 
or of training for other occupations; and the extent to which such boys subsequently obtain 
regular employment (skilled or unskilled) as adults.” 5 ay 


546. The Report contains a great amount of valuable and suggestive information. — 
We would refer also to the valuable evidence given by Professor M. E. Sadler, who sums 
up the situation in the following words :— 07 


“ Under the industrial and commercial conditions which now prevail, it is easy for a boy of ~ 
thirteen or fourteen to find some kind of virtually unskilled work for which are offered wages 
that for the time seem high, and flatter his sense of bemg independent of school discipline and 
of home restraint. In this work there is often little mental or moral discipline, though it — 
may involve long hours of deteriorating routine. The work lasts for a few years, but leaves” 
the lad, at the very time when he begins to want a man’s subsistence, out of line for skilled — 
employment and only too likely to recruit the ranks of unskilled labour. The same evil exists’ 
in the case of girls. Certain forms of industry which make large use of boys and girls who have 
recently left the elementary schools, are, in part (except where the employers make special 
efforts to meet their responsibilities) parasitic in character, and get more than they. ought, and — 
more than their promoters realise that they are getting, of the physical and moral capital of the — 
rising generation. Many callings connected with transport and communication, and some branches — 
of manufacture, use juvenile unskilled labour to a degree which, if no counteracting measures are 
taken, must cause grave and lasting injury to the national life. It should be added that in this 
matter some Government Departments are to blame. Evils resulting from such deteriorating 
“orms of boy and girl labour are widely felt. But we have little statistical proof that these evils” 
are increasing out of proportion to the growth of population. Such evidence, indeed, as is 
available points to the conclusion that in some callings the uneducative use of adolescent 
unskilled labour is rapidly extending ; but part of the apparent increase may be due to a growing — 
sense of the importance of the subject and to the consequently closer attention with which it 
is being observed.” 6 


547. In the course of his evidence, Professor Sadler makes valuable suggestions as 


to the improvement of elementary education, and, from the point of view which we have 


under consideration, we wish more especially to call attention to the following :— uv 





iz Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire’s Report on London, p. 43. 2Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss _ 
Squire’s Final Report, p. 130. 3Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire’s Report on London, p. 44. 


4 Board of Trade, Vol. IX., App. xxi. (h), p. 698. 5 Report on Boy Labour, Mr. Cyril Jackson ~ 
6 Sadler, 93386 (3). a ae . 4 = 
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“ F}.—Ultimately, some form of compulsion to attend day or evening continuation classes, 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age, will be found desirable, not so much in the interests 
of exceptional individuals as in that of the rank and file. Some of the present evils of unemploy- 
ment may be traced to the lack of educational care. and of suitable technical trainmg during the 
years of adolescence. Compulsory attendance at continuation schools should be accompanied 
by reduction in the hours of juvenile and adolescent labour where those are now excessive. 
Employers, including Government Departments, manufacturers, commercial firms, retail tradesmen 
and employers of young domestic servants, should be placed under statutory obligation to allow 

‘young persons of less than seventeen years of age who are in their employment, to attend courses 
of physical, technical and general instruction for four hours a week,at any rate, during the winter 
months, at times of day when the pupils are not too tired to profit by the teaching. 


Tt is advisable that the Government should pay grants at a double rate to districts which may 
adopt a by-law making attendance at continuation classes (held in the day time or in the late after- 
noon wherever practicable) obligatory upon all boys and girls (if not otherwise at school) up to 
seventeen years of age. The attention of Government Departments should be drawn to the 
social evils resulting from the inconsiderate use of adolescent labour in callings which afford no 
hope of adult employment, and no preparation for a skilled trade. In the post offices, in large 
towns, classes should be organised (by co-operation with the local education authority) for 
the instruction of telegraph messengers, in shifts, during the hours of duty.” 1 


548. We return to this subject in Part VI. With regard to unhealthy trades and Unhealthy 
insanitary conditions of work-places, our Investigators report that there is a definite trades and 
but very small proportion of pauperism resulting from such conditions * :— insanitary work 


places. 

“ Bven where such trades are prominent, it is only a small fraction of the whole. Of men 
engaged this is especially true. Among men over sixty practically no trace of such pauperism is 
discernible. In the case of men under sixty the influence of the occupation begins to be seen (in 
so far as statistics can be based on such small numbers) when the numbers of sick paupers are 
isolated from the rest and analysed. At the same time the unhealthiness of the trade Means an 
early death. It is not, therefore, surprising that the clearest result of the effect of the occupation 
is seen when the class of younger widows and their dependents are considered.”’ 3 


549, To “earnings habitually below what are required for healthy subsistence,” & Low wages. 
distinct degree of pauperism in certain occupations is assigned. On the other 
hand :— 
i “ we have been unable to trace any connection between long hours of work and pauperism ® 


.... The great example of an occupation when long hours are worked is that of railway employés 
and they are pre-eminently not pauperised.” 6 


550. Our Investigators confine their conclusions to the case of men, and. express 
their inability to unravel the complexity of the situation with respect to women :— 


The problems arising in the course of our inquiry from a consideration of the employment of 
women are too complex for us to attempt to offer any solution of them. Unhealthy conditions 
of work, excessive hours and low wages have been found in certain occupations, and that 
] poverty and suffering are caused by them is indisputable. That pauperism directly results, except 
in individual instances, there is no evidence to show. Where any connection had been found it 
’ { is dealt with in the sectional reports on towns visited, but no general conclusion can be drawn 
‘ from these instances. Where industrial employment for women is plentiful the men tend to become 
-. parasitic. The laundry districts of London are only one such instance. It has been said 
to us on various occasions that the prevalence of female employment, by affording a supple- 
> mentary wage, depresses the rate of the earnings of men in the locality, although there may be 
~¥ neo direct competition of the sexes in the same industry. That this was the case did not appear 
- on the face of the facts elicited by us and we have formed no conclusion on the point. Women’s 
. earnings are, rightly or wrongly, regarded for the most part by both employers and employed as 
* merely supplementary to those of the head of the family and the rate of wages is fixed on this 
assumption. Women who are not dependent are paid on the same scale as others who 
are and on such a wage the single woman in lodgings and still more the widow 
with children can only exist in a state of poverty. In sickness or other emergency they 
must come for help to the Poor Law and in old age the workhouse is often inevitable 
Home-work is especially badly paid and women undersell one another by accepting any 
i rate that is offered. Such low-paid work however has come to our notice in this 
"inquiry more frequently as a means whereby pauperism is postponed than as causing it. On 
the other hand the result of the absence of any industrial occupation for women in a district 
where the employment of men is dangerous to health is that widows left destitute come at 
once for poor relief and remain throughout their widowhood on the rates. Whether the con- 
ditions by which pauperism is postponed are preferable to those by which it is accelerated. 

it is not in our province to offer an opinion.” ro 
ee ee er ee 
1 Sadler, 93386 (42 E). 2Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to 
Pauperism, Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 124 (4). 3 [bid., p. 126. # Jhid., p. 124 (5). 5 Ibid., 

p. 124 (7). 6 Jbid., p. 127. 7 Ibid., pp. 121-8. 
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551. With the question of charitable relief in general we deal in Part VII. As a 
cause of pauperism, however, it cannot be altogether omitted here. The Reports from 
Diocesan Committees lay stress upon this :— 


“‘ Another cause is the irresponsible giving of alms. It comes under both the economic and 
moral heads. The Ripon Diocesan Committee submits that this practice is a lazy way of 
avoiding responsibility, which puts a premium on professional begging and canting hypocrisy,‘to 
the detriment of the honestly unfortunate worker, and very rapidly causes widespread deterior- 
ation of character. The committee urges that every means—religious, moral, and legal—be used 
to stop this harmful Social evil, and that corporate responsibility for the cure of poverty be 
put forward strenuously as infinitely more beneficial than the temporary relief of individual dis- 
tress by means of such a baneful habit. .. . A certain class of people both in the rural and 
urban parishes, look upon the alms from charity endowments as their right and count on such 
bequests in calculating their possible income; and it is more than probable that this form of 
charity—unless very rigidly and carefully administered—becomes enervating to the healthy 
self-reliance of many people.” } 

“* (iv.) Charity.—The existence of endowed charities has a direct effect in creating paupers. In 
Nantwich the decline of the boot and tailoring trades is not alone responsible for the increase of 
pauperism. Thereport from the Rural Deanery says that Nantwich “is an old market town 
with one church, to which are attached a number of rich charities, and this fact has naturally con- 
Juced to a certain amount of pauperism.” Not infrequently cases of out-of-work destitution are 
traceable to the cruel kindness of individuals, especially visitors, who administer casual street 
charity.”!2 

“In attempting to arrive at the root cause of the poverty we are driven back again and 
again to the moral cause. The poverty is to be attributed to a failure in character rather than 
to any particular economic cause, making all allowance for the depression in certain trades 
which certainly exists in some of the towns. And we are obliged to record the fact that the 
expectation of relief appears to have contributed in no small degree to the encouragement of 
pauperism.”’.38 


552. Our Investigators in writing of the dangers which accentuate the general effect 
of casual work in London, say :— 

A similar demoralising effect was assigned to lax and undiscriminating charity. Extreme 
instances were narrated. Thus a lady after hearing a sermon on the conditions of life among the 
poor, drove down we were informed, in a carriage to a very poor street in the neighbourhood and ~ 
there distributed promiscuously a dozen half bottles of champagne and a dozen half pound bunches 
ofgrapes. It was, however, from the multitude of less absurd acts that the great harm resulted in 
those unions where prosperous and poor districts were in juxtaposition. 

A West End Union furnishes similar cases in point. One working family earned 30s. per week 
by steady work, and the wife said to our informant :— . 

“Can you expect us to go on doing this when last week the couple next door, doing no work — 
but begging, brought home £2 in gold in one single day, together with a quantity of food?” 4 


553. Amongst causes which are less prominent, but not, we believe, less real, we 
may note the following :— 


(1) The failure of unsound Friendly Societies or dividing clubs.® 

(2) Insufficiency of house accommodation, especially in rural districts. 
(3) The payment of pensions at long intervals. 
) 


(4) Domestic ignorance and incapacity on the part of women.® 


554. As regards (3), in the case of Army Pensioners, payment is as a rule, made 
quarterly, and the practice of Government offices is commonly the same. [Pensions 
granted by private persons or firms and from charitable endowments are sometimes paid 
at even longer intervals. Such a system is not conducive to the formation of regular or 
thrifty habits. It encourages the pensioners to live on credit with all the attendant evils, 
and, in some cases, to waste on drink a large part of the sum received. We have had 
instances brought before us of men who are habitually in a workhouse, but leave it at 
regular intervals to receive and squander a pension. We recommend that all pensions 
should, as far as is practicable, be paid weekly, and we suggest that the Post Office should 
be utilised for the purpose. 





1Vol. XIII, Diocesan Committee Reports, Ripon, pp. 3, 4. 2 Ibid., Chester, p. 3. 3 [bid., Canter- 
bury, p. 2. 4Mr. Steel-Maitland, and Miss Squire’s Report on London, p.44. 5 Chance, 27110; Oseland, 
Vol. VII., App. cxli. (6); @heeseman, 73805 (5); Price, 67744-7 ; Blossom, 43093 ; Harwood, 73628 (5); 
Fox, Vol. VII., App. xxxv. (8); Hearn, Vol. VII., App. xlviii. (8); Newitt, Vol. VII., App. cxl. (5), ete., ete. — 
6 Stewart, Vol. V., App. xxi. (45-50); Evans, 48529 (7), etc. . 
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555. As regards (4), a witness stated :-— 


“ Further there is urgent need to correct the idea in the minds of girls that because they are 
devoting themselves to the work of the factory, they may neglect the training of themselves for 
the duties of the home. Mothers who have spent years at the spinning frame or the loom are, as a 
rule, quite incompetent in the matter of choosing and preparing food, and in the other requisites 
of a healthy upbringing for children. Hence sickly appearances, which are too readily ascribed to 
want of food, and want of means to buy food, are often the result of wrong food—innutritious, 
badly cooked or combined—as well as of impure air, and generally mismanaged home surroundings. 
This better training of girls is the work of the schools but it is much impeded by the prevalent 
industrial conditions. No reform of the Poor Law will obviate the unhealthy, both physical and 
economic, that starts from ignorance and incapacity in the home.” 


556. Other causes which have been urged upon us, but which we do not propose either 
to endorse or controvert, are :— 


(1) Capitalism. 2 
_ (2) Free trade. § 
Be: (3) The system of land tenure.* 


§ 557. We have left to the last the very difficult and controversial Questiamaas f0 Administration. 
how far the administration of the Poor Law is, or may be, itself a cause of pauperism. 
‘Technically, of course, if there were no Poor Law there would be no legal paupers ; 
and there are those who take the superficial view that, by abolishing the Poor Law 
and assigning its functions to other agencies, we could abolish pauperism. But we wish 
here to raise the question in a deeper sense, and to ask how far it is true that 
actual poverty and dependence may be increased or decreased by the way in which 
‘the Poor Law is administered. We have had much evidence offered to the effect that 
an unwisely administered Poor Law may bea true cause of pauperism in this sense,5 
and, that it should be so is, we think, inevitable. I+ will be generally acknowledged 
‘that, in so far as people are induced or encouraged to receive from the Poor Law, for 
‘themselves or their dependants, what they are capable of providing by their own exertions, 
to that extent a pauperism is being manufactured which would not otherwise exist.é 
And when the only qualification for relief is the absence of other means of subsistence, 
there are found to be many who will qualify by being without means. It is this which 
is meant by saying :— 
| “Tam often asked what is the main cause of pauperism, and I am obliged to say that the 


main cause of pauperism is the Guardian. It is the Guardians whose administration makes pauper- 
> 207 
ism. 


. 
_. 558. The supporters of this view do not deny that much real poverty and distress 
exists, nor even that much of what exists is inevitable; but they do maintain that 
where administration is careless, or guided by a wrong policy, a large amount of the 
a and distress is due to it. It has destroyed the qualities of independence and 


mutual helpfulness, and substituted the desire to make out a good case for the relieving 
‘officer :— 


“We had an Inspector,” says one witness, ‘“‘ and he found that this relieving officer went to 


the village only once a week, it was eight miles from him, and he said: ‘ What happens in that 
week if somebody is ill and wants relief?’ The relieving officer replied: ‘No one is ever ill, 
| or wants relief, when I am not there.’ ’’8 


Doubtless this statement was not intended to be taken literally, but it contains 
the important truth that the mere presence of a relief agency excites people to qualify 
for its benefits. 


559. We need not say that there are many to whom these considerations do not apply 
There are some who are physically or morally incapable of independence under any ad- 
Ministration ; and there are many who are not to be tempted from it by anything less 





1 Martin, 63374 (14) ? Ayles, 45784 (13); Morris, 69924 (15); Scott, Vol. IV., App. exlix. (13) ; 
dones, Vol. V., App. xxx. (12). 3 Kevill-Davies, 72681 (10/). 4Lester, Vol. IX., App. xcii, 
5Davy, 2411, 3118; Lockwood, 4134; Preston-Thomas, 4492; Wethered, 5630; Court, 6284, 6513 ; 
Herbert, 8293 ; Fleming, 9354 ; Jenner-Fust, 10798, 11334, 11443 ; Wood, 15918-20; Crowder, 17387 CL7)e 
17450; Chance, 27088, 27092; Baines, 39686; Dodd, 47190 (349); Joseph, 69292 (6) ; Pell, 74604 (5) 
Brown, 75897-903 : etc, etc. 6 Walsh, Stat. 7 Davy, 2411. 8 Sharman, 75176. 
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than sheer necessity. But there are also very many who simply follow the line of least 
resistance, who are quite capable of earning their living and will do so in the absence of 
any temptation to the contrary, but who are easily drawn into loafing and thriftlessness 
by the prospect of relief. It is to these people on the borderland that an unwise 
policy of relief on easy terms is fatal; they quickly lose the habits of energy and {fore- 
sight, and become in the true sense of the word pauperised. 


560. The difference between a pauperised and a non-pauperised community does not 
lie only in the number of persons who have lost their independence ; it can be seen also 
in the extent to which mutual helpfulness has developed into such institutions as 
Friendly Societies and provident medical clubs. Where poor relief is given freely, 
without making any claims on the providence of the recipients, these institutions never 
flourish ; where there is careful administration, on the other hand, there is no difficulty in 
attracting even low-paid workers into them. It cannot be argued that, because in any 
given community such institutions do not exist, therefore gratuitous relief is necessary 
to take their place. It must be accepted as an axiom of social administration that 
gratuitous relief and provident institutions cannot flourish within the same field, and 
that the first step to the encouragement of the latter is the restriction of the former. 


561. We have considered it necessary to state this position with some care, because 
of the tendency to lose sight of it when confronted with the condition of a given 
Union at a given moment. We may take as an instance the Union of Poplar. Between 
January Ist, 1895, and January Ist, 1905, the number of paupers increased from 5,000 
to 11,600. The administrators maintain sometimes that the increase is necessitated 
by the destitution of the people, and doubtless many when they apply appear to be in 
a condition of destitution. But the question which the Guardians fail to ask themselves 
is whether, but for their policy, these people would have been in a state of destitution. 


562. Sometimes, on the other hand, the administrators maintain that, though the 
people they relieve are not destitute, yet they are poor and need to have their 
means supplemented from the rates. This, again, stereotypes poverty by removing 
the inducement to individual energy and enterprise, and by ignoring the possibility 
of those provident institutions by which an independent people makes a small 
income more efiective. 


563. A comparison may be made between the extent and changes in pauperism in 
half-a-dozen London Unions in which the increase has been greatest and in the remaining 
London Unions. We will take those years during the last twenty which have marked 
the highest points of pauperism in England and Wales. In the six Unions of Islington, 
Strand, Stepney, Poplar, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, which had an aggregate popula- 
tion in 1901 of 973,523, the total number relieved on January 1st, 1888, was 19,335 or 
22°7 per 1,000 of the population in 1881. In 1896, the number had risen to 27,595, or 
29°3 per 1,000, and in 1906 it had grown to 38,613 or 39°7 per 1,000. By January Ist, 
1908, the number had fallen slightly and the rate per 1,000 was 38°2. In the remaining 
Unions in the County of London the numbers fell between 1888 and 1896, and rose again 
in 1906 and in 1908 to rather more than the number in 1888. But the rate per 1,000 fell 
from 27°4 per 1,000 in 1888 to 23°1 per 1,000 in 1896, and, though it has risen slightly since 
1896, the rate was still below 24 per 1,000 in 1908. These latter Unions comprise many 
poor districts, including the whole of the Hast of London with the exception of Poplar 
and Stepney.t ~ 


564. The increase in the numbers in the six. Unions named occurred in both indoor and 
outdoor relief, but was relatively greater in outdoor relief. In the other Unions there 
was a much smaller increase in the number of indoor poor,'and a considerable decrease 
in the number of outdoor poor. Of the increase of 17,817 between 1888 and 1908 in the 
numbers relieved in the six Unions, 10,790 were classed as adults not able-bodied, 2,729 as 
able-bodied adults, and 4,298 as children.) An analysis of the returns for July 1st, 
preceding the above dates, produces very similar results. We have not had evidence of any 
change for the worse in the conditions of the population of the six Unions sufficient to 


account for this growth. We are forced to the conclusion that a change in the principles 


on which relief is administered has been an important factor in bringing it about. 


565. There are many other instances in which a relaxation of administrative caution 
has brought about a sudden accession of pauperism, but it generally happens that 
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Guardians have not desired that result, and, when they have realised it, have en- 
deavoured to check the evil. Bermondsey is a case in point. There was there a 
steady rise in the number of paupers from 4,274 in 1891, to 5,552 in 1896, and 6,416 
in 1901, while, during the same period, the outdoor relief increased from £11,200 to 
£23,000. In 1902 the Board appointed a superintendent relieving officer, since when :— 


“there has been a gradual decrease in outdoor relief due principally to the diligent inquiries 
made by the relieving officers into the applications for relief, the aid of the case-paper system 
and the more efficient. administration.” 2 


Owing to this improvement in administration the number of outdoor paupers 
diminished from 3,959 on January Ist, 1902, to 2,810 on January Ist, 1906; 
while the cost of the out-relief diminished from £23,677 in 1902 to £17,208 in 1906. 3 


566. The following statement was also made to us by Miss Baines, a mranitee 
of the Leeds Board of Guardians :— 


“ TIndiscriminate and careless giving of outdoor relief, eg., one ward in the Leeds Union 
doubled its outdoor relief during the first year after the present board came in. There was some 
exceptional distress, but not anything in proportion to the increase of outdoor relief. The same 
ward has gradually been diminishing its out-relief for the last two years, although worked by the 
same guardians—and they themselves have acknowledged that the policy of the first year was 
unwise.” 4 : 


567. Strong corroboration of the view that pauperism may be largely due to ad- 
ministration is to be found in instances where the adoption of a non-out-relief 
policy has resulted in almost abolishing pauperism. As an instance we quote the 
following account, given by Mr. Willink, of pauperism in the Bradfield Union :— 


“The pauperism during the last thirty-frve years has been as follows, viz. (January Ist) :— 








——~- 




















— 1871. 1881. 1891, 1901, 1906. 

Indoor - y : 259 151 120 107 123 
Outdoor - = 999 202 29 18 91 
Total = + 1,258 Osis: 149 125 214 














If on January Ist, 1906, the total pauperism, excluding lunatics and vagrants, of England 
and Wales had been in the same ratio to population as Bradfield on that date, it would have 
stood at 401,800 (or, taking the Bradfield, January Ist, 1901, basis at 235,538) instead of 802,068, its 
actual figure. 


The remarkable reform thus indicated was effected gradually without interference with 
existing cases (except in extreme instances); and hy the steady and consistent application 
of a clear and intelligible principle, 7.e., the strict limitation of out-door relief, which was con- 
fined to temporary cases of sickness or accident and to widows during the first month only 
of their widowhood. The administration can scarcely be said to have been universally popular— 
but it was eventually accepted. The poor shaped their lives to it; the natural resources, of 
all kinds, personal, family, and charitable were stimulated; good friendly societies were 
encouraged; the market values of labour were left undisturbed; and for years there was little 
or no open objection to the system. It was widely known, a constant subject of inquiry at home 
and abroad, and was approved by Local Government Board inspectors, by other practical 
administrators and by business men ofall classes. Ifit met with only partial imitation locally this 
was probably because of the usual rarity of driving power or initiative. Still Reading did 
and Wallingford and Abingdon to some extent do, aim at reducing outdoor pauperism. There were 
no scandals, and no waves of indignation. The population figures show that no exodus can be 

- saidto have resulted, as has sometimes been suggested.” 5 


568. It is especially to be noted in the above table that, so long as the number of 
out-paupers were diminishing, the number of indoor paupers diminished also ; 1.¢., the 
poor were not driven into the house. In 1900, Mr. Chaplin’s Circular appeared; in April, 
1901, the Bradfield Guardians resolved to give out-relief on the lines indicated in the 
Circular; the number of outdoor paupers rose, and simultaneously the number of 
indoor paupers rose also. The interpretation is obvious. The offer of relief on easy terms 





1 Dyson, 20184. 2 Dyson, 20117. 8 Dyson, Vol. II., App. ix., B. and C. 4 Baines, 39540 (13¢) 
5 Willink, Vol. VII, App. cexi. 
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tempted people away from their other resources and created more paupers than 
could be relieved on those terms. Those who proved to be ineligible for out-relief, 
were then forced to have recourse to the workhouse. . + ou 


| 569. It has been adduced, as a proof of suffering entailed by careful administration, 
that the number of deaths attributed by coroners to starvation is higher in 'White- 
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chapel than in Poplar. We do not consider that the argument is a valid one. The 
deaths from starvation reported from Whitechapel occur amongst a floating population 
| of the lowest class, attracted to.that Union by the number of free shelters and low 
class lodging-houses, and unaffected by local administration. The comparison would 
only be fair if it could be shown ‘that the same difficult conditions prevailed in Poplar, 
and no attempt has boen made to do this. 


570. We do not maintain that a strict administration may not in individual cases 
cause temporary hardship. As it is easier for a man to fall into dependence than to raise 
himself out of it; so, in the same proportion, it is easier to cause than to cure pauperism 
by administration. But the suffering caused by a lax administration is far more wide- 
spread and lasting than that to which a stricter discipline gives rise. - 
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©| Summary, 571. Such, then, are the causes of pauperism, so far as we have been able to analyse 
il ‘sad Law them, and as they have been presented to us in the course of our inquiry. It remains. 
ih racy only to summarise our narrative with a view to indicating what has been the relation 


of the Poor Law to them in the past, and what we hope it may be in the future. 


572. It would not be true to say that hitherto the Poor Law has been directed 
only towards mitigating the symptoms of the social disease of pauperism, As we 
have already noted, the Assistant-Commissioners in 1840 were definitely urged to avail 
themselves of the means at their disposal to investigate the causes of pauperism with 
a view to their removal. From time to time also, and in certain branches of work, 
the administration has struck vigorously at causes, with conspicuously successful 
results in the mitigation of distress. But it is true to say that local administrators 
have often, and perhaps for the greater part, lost sight of the fact that pauperism is a 
morbid and not a natural condition; with the result that there have been expended, 
in maintaining an army of paupers, great resources of time and money which might 
under better direction have reduced pauperism to a:‘minimum. The changes which we 
have recommended all have in view the strengthening of the spirit of hopeful attack 
upon the problem, and the complete abandonment of the attitude of acquiescence. 
If we succeed in this object, then we have little doubt that, with the greater 
scientific resources now at the disposal of the administrator, and with the widespread 
interest now aroused in social problems, a campaign may be initiated against pauperism 
which will be quite as effective as, and perhaps more lasting in its results than, that 
begun in 1834. 


573. We said at the beginning of this Part of our Report that the progress ot 
the Poor Law had been constantly towards a clearer differentiation of the problem 
and a closer adaptation of treatment to the needs of different classes. At first, the 
strength of the administrators was necessarily directed towards breaking up the 
mass of able-bodied pauperism which was eating into the very heart of the people, 
under a corrupt and panic-stricken administration. It was inevitable that in this task 
opposition should be encountered, but 1t was an opposition of noise and abuse rather 
than of weight, and no real obstacle was placed in the way of reform. In response 
to complaints Committees of Inquiry were appointed ; but the result was to show 
that, where circumstances of real hardship occurred, the Commissioners were willing 
and able to relax the workhouse test, and that their administration though strict 
was never harsh. By the fact that it took no action upon the Reports of these Com- 
mittees, Parliament practically endorsed the new policy; and it is significant, as 
well as hopeful for the future, that the more careful administration of 1834 was 
subsequent upon the Reform Bill of 1832, just as, a generation later, the more careful 
administration initiated in 1870 was subsequent to the Reform Bill of 1867. The 
greater interest shown by a more democratic constituency in Poor Law problems has’ 
for the most part led to wiser as well as more humane administration. 





574. The chief difficulty in initiating a firmer policy is always the righteous fear 
of intensifying real/distress instead of diminishing a fictitious pauperism. In support 
of this view, it is sometimes urged that the reform of 1834 owed its success less to 
improved administration than to the fact that it was introduced at a peculiarly 
fortunate moment, when the development of railways was able to absorb all the 
surplus labour of the country. No doubt the development of railways did much to 
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ease the situation, but it could not have done so unless the reform in the Poor Law had 
loosened the ties which bound the labourer to his parish, and brought about the mobility 
which was so essential, both to his own welfare and to the economic development of the 
country. Moreover, like most industrial changes, the creation of the railway ‘“‘ navvy ” 
brought its own contributions to pauperism with it. The Highth Annual Report, after 
describing the type of migratory labourer, says of the railways :— 

“They offer an almost imperceptible addition of emsloyment to the resident labourers, 
which employment is of so demoralising a nature it woild be better were it not offered at 
all; they bring heavy burdens on parishes by reason of the accidents they occasion ; they increase 
bastardy; and they double, if not treble, the amount of crime.” ! 


575. In other respects, a study of the condition of the people during the first 
decade of the administration of the Poor Law Commissioners shows that a more 
difficult time could hardly have been chosen for a reform of that particular nature, 
Only the first two years show any signs of prosperity, and even then agriculture was 
much depressed. It was, indeed, under conditions unparalleled in recent time for 
difficulty and distress that the new administration established itself, and approved 
itself to the country as wise and humane. 


576. It is impossible not to recognise that in some ways the situation in 1834 
was strikingly similar to that before us to-day. We have the same phenomenon 
of large numbers of able-bodied workers apparently incapable of earning a sufficient 
livelihood, and demanding to be maintained at the public expense; and we have the 
same result in a great congestion of labour in certain places. The fact that the main- 
tenance provided is for the most part outside the Poor Law, complicates the 
problem, but makes no essential difference in its nature. 
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577. After 1842, industrial conditions improved, and it was in a year of comparative 
prosperity, 1844, that the opportunity was taken to issue the General Out-Relief 
Prohibitory Order. Pauperism, which had been increasing under the stress of bad 
times, was checked for the time being; but it is characteristic of this earlier period 
that Poor Law returns are sensitive to every change in industrial and commercial 
prosperity, and, after the crisis of 1847, pauperism, vagrancy, and expenditure all 
increased. It was in this year that the duties of the Poor Law Commissioners 
were transferred to the Poor Law Board.° 
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578. The importance of the work done by the Commissioners in checking the evils of 
bad administration, is apt to overshadow the hardly less important work which they 
initiated in combating other causes of pauperism. From the first they recognised 
» that sickness, more especially epidemic sickness, was constantly adding its victims to the 
tanks of the dependent, and it was due mainly to their exertions that the sanitary 
crusade was entered upon which has perhaps done more than any one movement 
to diminish pauperism. ‘ved arsed leg Od Weta of 
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579. If, on the other hand, their attitude towards medical relief was that of restrict- 
ing it as far as possible to those already destitute, the difference is easily explicable. 
Sanitary measures for the most part lie beyond the. reach of the individual, and 
are a common need which must be provided for in common; while medical treatment 
is essentially an individual need, and is for the most part easily attainable by the 
individual. Moreover, they saw before them the beginning of a provident medical 
system, and thought that this would be best encouraged by a policy of merely 
refraining from competition, without any active intervention to promote it. 


#580. From the very first, also, great stress was laid by the Commissioners upon the 
necessity of improving the condition of the children who were brought up by the 
Guardians. They found that neglect of these had been a constant source of renewed 
pauperism from generation to generation, and they took steps which resulted in 
cutting off that source altogether. It still remains to complete their work in this 
direction by extending it to those receiving out-relief. oe Nob, 

581. The institution of the Poor Law Board marks a second period. With re- Poor Law Board _ 
viving prosperity from 1849 to 1853, the returns of pauperism show continuous 1847-76. i 





1 Eighth Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners 389, 1842, App. B., p. 141. 2 Adrian, 194. 
310 & Vict., c. 109. 
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improvement, and decrease in expenditure, and im 2852 the second of the great out- 
relief Orders, the Regulation Order, was issued.1 Then came the Russian war, and 
expenditure greatly increased, owing to the almost-unprecedented severity and 
duration of the winter, general depression, high taxation consequent on the war, and 
cost of maintenance of wives and families of men in the services. After the war, and 
up to the early sixties, Poor Law expenditure continues to fall, and in 1859 the Poor 
Law Board take occasion to point out that the average expenditure from 1835 to 1859 
had been £5°1 millions, as compared with £6°5 millions from 1813 to 1834,? while the 
expenditure per head of the estimated population had fallen in the same years from 
10s. 4d. to 6s. $d., or 42 per cent. 


4 


* 582. The next decade was an eventiul one for the history of Poor Law administration. 
In the first place, public attention was called to the question of medical relief in Poor 
Law institutions, and improvements were initiated which have culminated in what 
is practically a change of policy in this department. It is now generally recognised 
that the first consideration in the administration of Poor Law infirmaries is the cure 
of the patients where this is possible, and their adequate nursing and treatment where 
it is not. From one point of view, the change has been a source of constantly 
Increasing expense, and is responsible for a large share of: the growing burden of Poor 
Law expenditure in recent years. From another point of view, it must have resulted 
in a diminution of pauperism in so far as patients have been more speedily and in 
more instances restored to health; but it is not possible to measure to what extent 
this is the case. 


583. In the second place, Poor Law administration was severely tested by the 
ordeal of the great Cotton Famine. It proved capable, when working during the 
latter phases of that calamity in co-operation with voluntary charity, of meeting 
the most acute and prolonged industrial crisis which bas ever been known, and 
showed a power of resource, combined with firmness in the face of emergency, with which 
it is not often credited. But, although the distress of the Cotton Famine had subsided 
by 1864, Poor Law expenditure continued to increase, and the inquiries set on foot 
by the Central Authority showed clearly that local administration was mainly re- 
sponsible. A new generation had grown up since the lax administration in the days 
before 1834 had flooded the country with pauperism; the lesson had been forgotten, 
and the need was now felt for its re-statement and re-inforcement. The Local Govern- 
ment Board marked its accession to office by a strenuous campaign in favour of more 
careful administration, with the result that, notwithstanding continuous improvements 
in institutional treatment, there was a diminution in expenditure between 1870 and 
1875 irom 6s. 113d. per head of population to 6s. 34.3 This is practically the last time 
there is any diminution in the burden of pauperism upon the ratepayer. With the ex- 
ception of a slight check in the years 1885-6 to 1889-90, there is a steady rise in the total 
expenditure in years of distress and of prosperity alike, until in 1906 the expenditure 
stands at 8s. 23d. per head of population.* 


584. While the rise in expenditure was accompanied by a diminution in pauperism 
it was possible to regard it with some degree of acquiescence. It is worth while to pay 
highly for the restoration of paupers to independence. But there are indications 
that the present administration has reached the limits of its remedial powers, and needs 
once more to be re-inforced. It must, we are convinced, still further extend its policy 
both of cure and of prevention, and it is in this «sense that we have made our 
recommendations. More especially, it must extend its policy of making the giving of 
zelief conditional upon the recipient accepting a way of life likely to restore him to 
independence. This is no new principle. It was the leading note of the 1834 ad- 
ministration, and has been so ever since, that one class—the able-bodied—should be 
relieved only under certain conditions. It is now necessary to apply the principle to 
other classes. It has proved, indeed, impossible to push a curative policy any 
further in its absence; sickness cannot be cured, either in institutions or at home, 
unless the patient y.ill accept conditions; economic evils cannot be combated unless 
those who suffer from them will conform to conditions ; moral weakness cannot be — 
strengthened unless the authorities have power to impose conditions. And. what 
those conditions are to be must become manifest through a careful and progressive 
study of the causes of pauperism. 





1 Adrian, 195, 2 Thirteenth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1860-1, p. 7. 3 Sixth Annual | 
Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 1865], 1877, p. xii. 4 Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Local (tovernment 
Board [Cd. 3665], 1907, p. 407. 
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PART V. 


MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Chapter 1. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO THE POOR. 


(a) INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Of the services entrusted to the guardians, it is, perhaps, in connection with Paucity of 


medical relief that the greatest development has taken place since 1834, and it is 
noteworthy that this development has been accompanied by a singular paucity of 
legislative reference to the care and treatment of the sick poor. 


2. The Poor Law Commissioners seem to have considered medical relief to be “ rather 
the outcome of practice than a creation of the law.”? The Act of Elizabeth provided 
inter alia for the “‘ necessary relief” of the ‘‘ impotent’? who, doubtless, included the 
sick, but beyond this it contained no provision for a system of medical relief, and 
subsequent Acts of Parliament down to 1834 are all equally silent on the subject." 


3. Even the Act of 1834 itself did not specifically provide for such a system, but 
presumably left it to be established by the Commissioners under their general powers 
of regulating the administration of relief throughout England and Wales. One sec- 
tion (54) continued the power of the Justices to order medical relief in cases of sudden 
and dangerous illness, but obviously this was to meet the exceptional rather than 
the ordinary case to be dealt with by boards of guardians in their daily administration 
of the Poor Laws. 


4, The same may be said of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1848,* Section 2 of 
which ‘ provided for medical or other assistance on account of “accident, bodily 
casualty or sudden illness.” Another Act, the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1851° 


(Section 4), enabled the guardians to subscribe to “‘any public hospital or infirmary’ 
for the reception of sick, diseased, disabled, or wounded persons, or of persons suffering: 
from any permanent or natural infirmity.” But here again we have provision not for 


a general system of Poor Law medical relief but for something supplementary to it. 


5. The absence of reference to Poor Law medical relief in the early statutes is 
due in great measure to the reliance placed on voluntary association for medical relief. 
The hospitals received patients from the parish at fixed charges, and patients generally 
were charged for indoor treatment.® There was also a number of dispensaries n the 


) 


Statutory 
Enactments as 
to Medical Relief. 


Metropolis and elsewhere. London was practically divided into voluntary dispensary 


areas. The general dispensary, in the eighteenth century and later, was used as a centre 


‘of teaching. The physicians and surgeons attended daily: ‘‘ To give advice to such. 


out-patients as came properly recommended,” and they “afterwards visited the home 


patients at the places of their abode, as the case might require.” “No persons were 

‘deemed objects of the charity, but such as were really necessitous,” and the numbers 
treated were very large. This movement continued till about 1850, and many of the 
old dispensaries still exist.? Thus the hospitals and the general dispensaries played a 
‘part in the general administration of medical relief, which was afterwards reduced, as 
the two branches of relief, the Poor Law relief and the voluntary relief, became more 
and more dissociated, as they did after 1834. — 





_— BERL Ch) 126) CONROE TEE OR SORT TED 6 erate tat! 
1 Adrian, 231. 2 The Royal Commission of 1834 expressly include the sick among “ the impotent.” 
(Report, p. 42.) 34 & 5 Will. IV. Cap. 76. 411 & 12 Vict., Cap. 110. 514 & 15, Vict., 

Cap. 105. 6 Growth of medical charities, Charity Organisation Review, p. 245, Vol. IV., 1898. 


7}. Hints designed to promote Beneficence, Temperance and Medical Science. Lettson, 1801, pp. 206, 211, 
Vol. III., and Dr. Calvert’s Report, App. C.; Report of Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1834. 
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6. It was not until 1867, when the Metropolitan Poor Act} established sick asylums. 
and dispensaries in London, that the Legislature directly provided for a system 
of medical relief, and even then it did so only as regards London. In the following year, 
the Poor Law Amendment Act,” applicable to the whole of England and Wales, empowered 
the Central Authority inter alia to order, if necessary, the provision of surgical and medical 
appliances in a workhouse without the consent of the Board of Guardians or of the rate- 
payers. Since 1868 there have been no enactments extending the provision of medical 
relief by Poor Law authorities, and, generally speaking, it may be said that the system 
in existence is almost entirely based upon the orders of the Central Authority. 


(i.) Definition of Medical Relvef. 


7. While, however, the Legislature has been so largely silent on the subject, there 
has, in practice, been a considerable broadening of the conception of what is 
implied in “ medical relief.” At first the term seems to have been limited to medical 
attendance ® and the usual bottle of medicine which accompanied a doctor’s 
visit at that time. 


8. The first definition of medica! relief is to be tound in the Generai Medical Order of 
1842, which was embodied in the General Consolidated Order of 1847. In the latter, 
““medical relief’? means “relief by surgical as well as by medical attendance ” ; 
“medical attendance’ includes “surgical attendance”; and “‘ medicines” comprise 
“* all medical and surgical appliances.’ # 


9. From time to time, the Central Authority appear to have been called on 
to interpret these definitions. Thus, it was decided that ‘“‘ bread for poultices”’ as 
being a “household article,” and “cotton wool and calico used as dressings” as 
not being articles which ‘‘a medical man would furnish to a private patient,” did not 
come within the meaning of the words “medical or surgical appliances.’® It 
should be observed, however, that these decisions were merely interpretations of 
the contracts between the Guardians and the Medical Officers who had to supply the 
articles in question out of their salaries ; the decisions did not affect the duty of the 
Guardians to supply the articles as part of the ‘‘ maintenance” of the pauper. 
At the same time, the decisions are useful as indicating the scope of ‘‘ medical relief ”’ 
as defined by the orders of the Central Authority and as understood by the local 
authorities administering the Poor Laws. 


10. In 1885, the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act® imported a much 
wider meaning into the expression ‘“‘medical relief.” Section 4 defines ‘‘ medical 
or surgical assistance’? as including “all medical and surgical attendance and 
all matters and things supplied by or on the recommendation of the medical officer.” That 
definition includes not only medical attendance and medicines, but, in the case of 
infirmary relief, it has been held to include food, lodging, nursing and all the other con- 
comitants of treatment of the sick on a scale equal in many respects to the best equipped 
general hospitals in the country.” 


(i1.) Persons entitled to Medical Kelsey. 


11. Prior to 1834, the Overseers, “‘ acting upon mere assumptions or conjectures as to 
the intention of the law,”’® had not infrequently provided medical relief for the 
“sick poor” of the parish, and in the highly pauperised districts medical assist- 
ance was therefore given at the expense of the rates to practically ‘‘ the whole mass 
of the labouring population.”® This practice was put a stop to by the Poor Law 





30 & 31, Vict. Cap. 6. 231 & 32 Vict., Cap. 122, Sec. 8. % This varied in different districts accord- 
ing as the medical officer possessed a degree in medicine, or in surgery, orin both. © 4 Article 227, G.C.O., 
1847. Official Circular 102: 119. 648 & 49 Vict., Cap. 46. 7Cf. Adrian, 114; Davy, 2033 ; Lockwood, 
4140 ; Bagenal, 6962. Vide also the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, which provides that ‘“ medical or surgical 
assistance (including food or comforts) supplied by or on the recommendation of a medical officer” ; or “any _ 
relief given to any person by means of the maintenance of any dependant of that person in any. . . infirmary 
or hospital” shall not be considered as poor relief. (Section 3 (1) (a) (i) and (ii) ). 8 Instructional letter 
addressed to various Boards of Guardians on their formation. Third Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 
1837, p. 49. 9“ It is,” ,writes Dr. Rumsey, “no exaggeration to say that, before the Act of 1834, 
throughout four-fifths of Hngland, the majority of the inhabitants of those parishes which had not the — 
advantage of charitable infirmaries or dispensaries were attended under the parish medical contract.”— 
Essays on State Medicine, by H. W. Rumsey, 1856, p. 
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Commissioners who pointed out that, “as the poor rates are by law confined to the 
relief of absolute destitution,” medical relief should be provided only for such 
persons “as could properly be deemed paupers.’’ In this they effected a wide 
change in the administration of medical relief. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that medical relief was thereafter administered to the same classes as 
received ordinary relief, 7.e., it was confined to cases of “actual necessity or destitu- 
tion’ and was supplied under conditions which had as their ulterior object the 
dispauperisation of the labouring classes. The opinion of the Select Committee of 1838 
“that medical relief may with great propriety be given more extensively than any other 
kind of parochial assistance,’ does not appear to have been received with much favour 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, for we find them in 1840 unhesitatingly avowing the 
objects of their system of medical relief to be as follows :— f 


“To provide medical aid for all persons who are really destitute, and to prevent medical relief 
from generating or encouraging pauperism; and with this view to withdraw from the labouring 
classes, the administrators of relief, and the medical officers, all motives for applying for or 
administering medical relief, unless where the circumstances render it absolutely necessary.’’4 


In this statement of policy the Commissioners appear to have had in view 
only the system of outdoor medical relief. Medical relief in the workhouse was still, 
and for long afterwards, a part of the ordinary “ workhouse system,’’ administered 
under conditions sufficiently deterrent to prevent the encouragement of pauperism. 


12. But, while the endeavour of the Commissioners was to restrict medical relief as 
far as possible, they had, even previous to 1840, been obliged to admit exceptions to 
their general policy. Thus, in 1837, they stated that the test of “absolute destitu- 
tion” could not be applied to ‘cases of sudden and dangerous illness or accident.”’® 
Again, in 1840, the Commissioners decided that a sick member of a friendly society (who 
obviously is not destitute in the full meaning of the term) might be supplied with medical 
relief by the guardians if, in respect of his friendly society membership, he had not 
the right to medical relief and medicines.® 


13. In practice, therefore, as we shall hereafter show, “ destitution’ as applied to 
medical relief has gradually come to mean no more than this, viz. :—inability to 
provide whatever medical treatment is necessary. As Dr. Downes has remarked to us :— 


“The Poor Law, therefore, has been obliged to provide for the sick on a scale continually 
advancing with the standard of care of the sick, and as, with medical progress, this provision be- 
comes more complete, the more unequal, in the absence of effective organisation, is the condition of 
the man who tries to provide it for himself.” 7 


The development of operative surgery has enormously widened the range of what 
may be regarded as being “absolutely necessary” for the cure of a patient. A 
man in fair circumstances may find himself called upon to undergo an operation the 
cost of which is beyond his means to defray. If, therefore, he is unable to gain admission 
‘to a general hospital he may apparently get the benefit of the operation in the form of 
“medical relief, subject to the power of the guardians to recover from him part or all 
of the cost. The progress in medical science, and the growth of public opinion, 
have, therefore, imported into the expressions “actual necessity’? and “ absolutely 
“necessary ” a meaning which was unknown to the Commissioners of 1834. This applies 
more particularly to the indoor branch of medical relief. 


(b) Poor Law Inpoor Mepicat RELizr. 


_ 14. The Report of 1834 contains no specific recommendation on the subject of 

medical relief in workhouses. At first sight this omission seems somewhat remarkable, 

rr rs 

1It is admitted that if the sick were contemplated at all under the Act of Queen Hliz., they 

were included among the “impotent.”” The Royal Commission of 1834 do not argue that they were 
so included, but insert the word “sick” in a short argument on outdoor relief to the impotent. If 
“ medical relief” came under this clause, it was for the necessary relief of the poor who were not able to work. 

~2Second Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, pp. 20 and 45; Third Annual Report, 1837, 
p. 49. 8 Report from Select Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act (1838), p. 25. 4 Report on 
the Continuance of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1840, p. 45. 5 Instructional Letter to Boards of Guardians, 
dated 31st January, 1837. Third Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1837, pp. 49-50. 6 Minute dated 
27th March, 1840; Sixth Report Poor Law Commissioners, 1840, App. A., p. 55. 7 Downes, 22925. 
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because, from the Commissioners’ graphic description of the deplorable state of the 
workhouses in the small pauperised parishes, it is clear that the condition of the sick 
therein must have left much to be desired. The sick were housed with prostitutes, ex: 
gaolbirds, tramps, and other characters of the worst description, and their sufferings 
were not infrequently aggravated by “ the incessant ravings of some neglected lunatic.” 
‘In such receptacles,” said the Royal Commissioners, “the sick poor are often 
immured.” The explanation of the apparent omission 1s perhaps to be found in 
the fact that the Commissioners proposed to set up a system of “ well-regulated 
workhouses ” with improved classification of the inmates, in the benefits of which the 
sick would be sure to participate.2 On the other hand, we must point out that the report 
did not specify the sick among the classes for whom it was deemed necessary to provide 
separate accommodation. There is, however, specific mention of sick wards in the work- 
house rules published in the first Report of the Poor Law Commissioners,’ and, in their 
model plans for some of the larger workhouses, the midwifery cases were accommodated 
separately. Two classes of lying-in wards, “ first” and “second ” class,*,. were provided, 
thus anticipating apparently what has often been urged, viz.. the separation of the more 
respectable from the vicious. 


15. For thirty years subsequent to 1834, attention was chiefly directed to the question 
of outdoor medical relief, and little progress was made in the arrangements for the treat- 
ment of the sick in workhouses. Indeed, although a relieving officer was empowered to 
send an outdoor pauper to the workhouse for treatment, it seems clear that the sick wards 
} ‘“ were originally provided for the cases of paupers in the Workhouse who might be 
li attacked by illness,’’® and that, even as regards such cases, the equipment was not always 
sufficient for their treatment. For example, in 1842, we find the Commissioners dis- 
couraging the performance of important surgical operations in Workhouses, and recom- 
I mending that cases which require surgical treatment, or which have “long been the 
i subject of medical treatment in the workhouse,” should, if possible, be removed to an 
‘Ae ae infirmary or hospital where they would enjoy “ the practised skill and combined judgment 
i of the medical men usually connected with such establishments.’ 


16. From time to time Select Committees’ enquired into the subject of medical relief, 
and evidence was occasionally submitted showing ill-treatment of patients in the sick 
| wards of the workhouse. The cases had, it appears, usually been investigated by the 
| Poor Law Commissioners, and the delinquent officials dismissed or reprimanded 

prior to the cases being brought under the notice of the Committees. The Committees 

may also have regarded them as isolated instances rather than as. typical of the 

prevailing conditions. But, at all events, their reports contain no recommendation for 
i the improvement of the lot of the sick pauper in the workhouse. The Select Committee 
Hl of 1864, after an inquiry extending over three or four sessions of Parliament, reported 
fl that “the poor were never so promptly attended to, or so effectually relieved’ during 
| sickness, as they are at the. present time,” and that there were “no sufficient grounds 
for materially interfering with the present system of medical relief” which “ appears to be 
administered with general advantage.”® The tone of the Committee’s Report, it will be 
observed, is extremely reassuring, and, in the light of the events which were so soon to 
follow, is significant of the general ignorance or indifference as to the condition of the 
sick poor in workhouses, which had generally prevailed up to this time. 


i 17. The Report is dated May 31st, 1864; in the beginning of 1865, however, the cir- 
. cumstances attending the deaths of two paupers in London workhouses led to 
official inquiries into the treatment which they had received during their illness. 
. “* These inquiries disclosed serious defects in the state and management of the sick wards, 
i and the publicity given to them led to further complaints, and attracted general notice.” ° 
a The matter was taken up and investigated by the Lancet; and deputations were sent 
to the Poor Law Board, who finally ordered “a full and searching inquiry into the state 
1] of the infirmaries and sick wards of every workhouse ” in the Metropolis. 





| 1 Report of Royal Commission of 1832 Report, p. 303. 2Tbid., p. 306. 3 First Report of Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1835, p. 59. 4 Ibid., App. A., No. 10. 5 Twentieth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 
i 1867-8, p. 28. 6 Explanatory Circular accompanying General Medical Order, 1842, Vide App. to Eighth 
i Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1842, p. 82. 7Select Committees on Medical Relief, 1844 and 
fl 1854, and Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1864. 8 Report of Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1864, 
| p- 16. The only recommendation for the improvement of medical relief made by the Committee was that 
rf certain expensive medicines should be provided at the expense of the guardians instead of by the medical 
+i officer out of his salary. 9 Nineteenth Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1866-7, pp. 15-16. 10 Jbid. 
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18. Mr. Farnall’s Report on the Metropolitan Workhouses! showed that the sick 
wards were badly constructed, imperfectly ventilated, and frequently insanitary ; that 
the beds were insufficient, and, being filled with flock, were generally in a lumpy 
condition; that the eating and drinking vessels were in many instances unclean; 
that there was a deficiency of easy chairs, bed rests, wash-hand basins, and even of 
combs, brushes and towels ; that, generally speaking, the food for the patients was 
cooked (often badly) by paupers, and was frequently served nearly cold; that, 
although the medical officers did their duty to the best of their ability, the attendance 
given and the salaries paid were inadequate to the needs of the sick; and that the 
patients, frequently during the day and almost entirely during the night, were nursed 
by paupers, many of whom could neither read nor write, whose love of drink often 
drove them to rob the sick of the stimulants which they should have given them, and 
whose treatment of the poor was, generally speaking, characterised neither by judgment 
nor by gentleness. 


(i) Establishment of Separate Infirmaries. 


19. The immediate effect of these revelations was the passing of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867, which has been described by Dr. Downes as “the starting point of the 
modern development of Poor Law medical relief.””* Under the Act, which applied to 
London only, the whole of the unions and parishes in the Metropolis were formed by 
an Order? of the Poor Law Board into one district, called the Metropolitan Asylums 
District, for the treatment of insane, fever, and small-pox cases,* which had hitherto 
been generally dealt with in the workhouse.° 


20. A number of the Metropolitan unions and parishes were also grouped together and 
formed into sick asylum districts with a view to providing separate infirmaries for the 
non-infectious sick. Almost within a year of the passing of the Act, the Board were 
able to report that six sick asylum districts had been formed, and that seventeen unions 
had been asked to “provide infirmaries on sites detached from the workhouse.” 


21. But the erection of separate infirmaries to supply the needs of the Metropolis, 
each estimated to cost from £45,000 to £50,000, involved an enormous capital ex- 
penditure, and the Board, in 1868-9, considered it expedient to modify their policy 
to a slight extent. They found, after inquiry, that, by appropriating existing work- 
houses to separate classes of inmates, they could, without involving “so serious an out- 
lay,” provide the requisite accommodation for the sick poor. The sick asylum districts 
were thereupon reduced from six to two, at which number they still continue. This 
slight change of policy does not appear, however, to have been accompanied by any 
re-action on the part of either the Central or the local authorities in favour of abandoning 
the principle of separate infirmary treatment for the indoor sick. On the contrary, for 
many years subsequent to 1867, the reports of the Central Authority present an 
annual chronicle of steady progress; and in 1883-4 they were able to announce that 
the provision of hospital accommodation for the sick poor of the Metropolis, authorised 
by the legislation of 1867, was “nearly complete.” 7 


22. It may be convenient to pause here for a moment to consider the nature of the 
infirmaries that were thus being provided. Though Poor Law establishments, they 
were quite separate from the workhouse. The cubic space per inmate, following upon 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1867,8 was on a greatly improved standard. 
Instead of discouraging operations, it was impressed on the guardians that the in- 
firmaries should be supplied with ‘all reasonable and proper appliances for the treatment 
of diseases of every kind,” and that everything should be provided which might ‘‘ tend to 





1H. C. 387, 1866. 2 Downes, 22989. 8 Metropolitan Asylum District Order, dated 15th May, 
1867. 4By an Order issued in 1897 the Managers have also to provide for certain classes of children 
‘suffering from various contagious diseases, more particularly ophthalmia or ringworm ; for. con- 
valescent and mentally or physically defective children; and for children remanded by a Magistrate 
under the Industrial Schools Act. A recent Order (dated 11:h September, 1908) enabies the Managers to 
‘provide hospital accommodation for sick poor children generally. Since 1876 the Managers have also trained 
boys for the sea service. -5 On several occasions the Board pointed out the need for separate accommoda- 
tion for infectious cases. In 1869-70 they remark that “the absence of such accommodation has in many 
‘cases led to deplorable results.” (Twenty-sccond Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p. xxxiv.) 
6 Twenty-first Report, Poor Law Board, 1868-9, p. 16. 7 Thirteenth Annual Report of Local Goveri- 
Ment Board, 1883-4, p. xxx1. 8 Report of Committee on Cubic Space of Metropolitan Workhouses, 1867. 
[H.C. 3786-1867.} oo 
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promote a cure or alleviate suffering.””} Circulars? were issued containing “ points 
to be attended to” in the construction of workhouses, and making suggestions as to 
fittings and medical appliances. The fittings of the sick wards were to be such as 
were “usually provided in the wards of general hospitals.”’* In addition to these 
improvements in the structure and equipment of the infirmaries, varlous measures 
were taken to improve their internal administration. The infirmaries were under 
separate administration, that is, they were placed under a resident medical superintendent 
with a resident doctor, or doctors, to assist him. The nursing staff was greatly aug- 
mented. ‘To ensure that a higher standard of administration was maintained, the 
visiting committees were exhorted to perform their duties strictly and punctu- 
ally,* and the workhouses and infirmaries were inspected by the medical inspectors of 
the Central Authority, two inspectors having been appointed, one for the Metropolis and 
one for the provinces. 


23. Concurrently with the erection of the new infirmaries in London, the Central 

Authority, acting presumably under their general powers which had been reinforced — 
in 1866® and again in 1868, carried out an active campaign of reform in the pro- 
vinces. The enquiry into the London workhouses was extended to provincial 
 svorkhouses and the reports of the inspectors showed that, while the great majority of the 
workhouses provided adequately for the due relief of the classes of inmates for whom — 
they were intended: “ In some instances, and particularly in parts of the manufacturing 
district, defects and abuses of a serious kind . . . existed.’’" Following upon these 
reports, the Central Authority took measures to induce Boards of Guardians to improve 
their workhouses, these improvements to include the supply of proper accommodation 
for the sick and infirm. Where the Guardians refused or neglected to improve workhouses 
which were inadequate or unfit, orders were issued by the Central Authority directing 
the closing of the buildings after a certainday. Recalcitrant unions were even threatened - 
with dissolution.® 


24, The effect of this campaign was to give a great stimulus to the immediate im- 
provement of workhouse accommodation. Indeed, the extreme parsimony displayed by 
Boards of Guardians of the older school had given way to extravagance. There was 
now a danger that the infirmaries would be regarded as “ State hospitals into which 
all the sick poor of the country might be received for medical treatment and care.” ® In 
many cases the Board were compelled “ to intervene in order to check the outlay which 
the Guardians would be willing to incur in the more ornamental part of the various struc- 
tures,” which they proposed to erect, and mention is made of a greenhouse for the supply 
of flowers to “ one of the best infirmaries in the Kingdom” which had been erected by a 
Lancashire union. | 


25. The progress thus initiated has continued. A number of the large provincial 
unions have provided infirmaries under management distinct from that of the workhouse, 
and in these the provision made for the indoor sick has been brought up to practically 
the same level as that obtaining in the Metropolis. In many other unions—rural as 
well as urban—the workhouse sick wards have been correspondingly improved. 


(ii.) Trained Nursing in Workhouses and Workhouse Infirmaries. f 


26, As exemplifying the improvement in the indoor treatment of the sick, 1t will be 
convenient to outline briefly the great development that has taken place in regard to 
trained nursing. Under the General Consolidated Order of 1847 the only 
qualification prescribed for the paid nurse in a workhouse was that she should be able 
“to read written directions upon medicines.” For the rest, prior to 1865 the 
indoor poor were chiefly nursed by paupers who, as indicated above, were often illiterate, 
drunken, and altogether unsuited for such work. Immediately following upon the 
disclosures of that year the Board issued a circular’? which had for its object the 
promotion of “a better system of nursing in the hospitals and sick wards throughout 
the country.” The Board pointed out to the Guardians the expediency of providing a 
sufficient number of competent paid nurses, and recommended the discontinuance, as far 
as possible, of the practice of employing pauper inmates as assistant nurses. 





1 Twentieth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1867-8, p. 28. 2Circulars dated 13th and 15th June, 
1868, vide Twenty-first Annual Report, Poor Law Board, p.44 and 47. _ 3 Ibid., p. 46. 4 Circular dated 


6th July, 1868, vide Twenty-first Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1868-9, p. 51. 529 & 30 Vict., Cap. 
113, See. 8. 631 & 32 Vict., Cap. 122, Sec. 8. 7 Twentieth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 
1867-8, p. 27. 8 Tweaty-second Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p xxxv. 9 Twentieth 


Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1867-8, p. 28. 10 Twenty-second Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 
1868-9, p.xv. 11 Art. 165 Gen. Consd. Order, 1847. 12 Circular dated 5th May, 1865, vide Highteenth 
Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1865-6, p. 24. | 
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Visiting Committees throughout England and Wales were, in 1869, reminded that 
night-nursing should be provided in the sick wards of the larger workhouses. Mean- 
while, in London, definite action had been taken under the Metropolitan Poor Act. 
In each of the separate infirmaries the nursing was now altogether performed by 
paid nurses, and in the sick asylums a beginning was made with the training of 
probationer nurses. In 1874-5 we find the Board expressing the hope “that ultimately 
the system will extend so that each of the separate infirmaries now rising in the Metro- 
polis may be able to train and supply its own nurses as they may be required.” ! 


27. By 1878-9 the Board were able to report that “in all the sick asylums and 
separate infirmaries” the system of employing pauper inmates as nurses had been 
“entirely superseded by the employment of paid nurses,’’? and in 1891-2 further 
progress—more especially in the Metropolis and some of the larger provincial towns— 
was again reported “ both as regards the number of nurses employed and their quali- 
fications for the office.’’® 


28. But public opinion as to the standard of care of the sick advanced rapidly, and, 
in 1895, the Local Government Board found it necessary to urge Guardians generally to 
improve their nursing arrangements where these fell short of modern requirements. A 
Circular was issued to Boards of Guardians enclosing a Memorandum by the Board’s 
medical inspector, Dr. Downes, on the subject of the employment of paupers as nurses, 
which set out the reasons for discontinuing sucha practice. In1897 the Local Govern- 
ment Board took the further step of issuing an Order prohibiting such employment.° 
No pauper inmate of a workhouse may now be employed “ to perform the duties of a nurse 
in the sick or lying-in wards of the workhouse,’ ® and no pauper inmate may be employed 
“ as an attendant im the sick or lying-in wards of the workhouse, or upon any pauper in 
the workhouse who requires nursing, unless such inmate shall be approved by the medical 
officer of the workhouse for the purpose, or shall act under the immediate supervision of 
a paid officer of the guardians.”" With regard to the construction of the Order, the 
Local Government Board have stated that they consider that a pauper assistant may be 
employed in keeping the wards clean and in good order, in moving patients, in helping 
the nurse in changing wet and dirty cases, and in assisting in the distribution of food at 
meal times, but notin the actual feeding of the patients. The Order prescribed that 
nurses and assistant nurses should have “ practical experience in nursing.”® . It 
required, in every workhouse having a nursing staff of three or more persons, the 
appointment of a superintendent nurse with a qualification of at least three years’ train- 
ing in a recognised school.® It also provided for the employment of a temporary nurse in 
the case of an emergency. “ The result of the issue of that Order,” says Sir Hugh 
Owen, “ has been to effect one of the most marked revolutions in Poor Law administration 
in the last quarter of a century.” ™ 


| 29. In 1902, a Departmental Committee of the Local Government Board inquired into 
the question of the nursing of sick poor in workhouses, and made recommendations as 
co 


(1) The difficulties in obtaining an adequate supply of properly qualified 
nurses ; 


(2) the qualifications and training of probationers and the qualification 
of superintendent nurses ; and 


(3) the duties of the master and matron and of the superintendent 
nurse. 


No general action appears to have been taken by the Board on the Report? of 
_ Committee. 


i ae ee 


1 Fourth Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1874-5, p. xxviii. 2-Eighth Annual Report, Local 
Government Board, 1878-9, p. xxxviii. 8 Twenty-first Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1891-2, 
p. lexxvi. 4 Circular dated 29th Jan., 1895 ; Vide Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1895- 
6, p. 107. 5 Order dated 6th Aug., 1897. 6 Jbid., Art. I. (1). 7 Ibid., Art. (2). 8 Tbid., Art. Il. 
9Jbid., Art. III. Jbid., Art. V. 11 Fuller, Vol. I., Minutes of Evidence, App. xxi. (A) par. 47. 
12 (Cd. 1366], 1902. . 
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30. By comparing the number of nurses employed at different dates, an approximate 
idea may be formed of the development that has taken place in trained nursing since 
1866, when, as has been stated, the sick were mainly under the care of pauper nurses. At 
that time there were only 111 paid nurses in the whole of the Metropolitan work- 
houses. In 1883—4 the Metropolitan nursing staff had risen to 610 nurses in Poor Law 
infirmaries and 174 in workhouses.! According to the latest published statistics,” the 
number of trained nurses employed in the workhouses or workhouse infirmaries of England 
and Wales in 1901 was as follows :— | : 


Inthe Metropolis” - - - - > - . - 1,246 
In the rest of England and Wales _ - - - - - 1,924 


In addition, over 2,000 probationer nurses were employed. 


“ Nothing is more striking in the recent history of Poor Law nursing than the enormous increase: 
in the number of probationer nurses.” 8 


These figures denotes a great improvement in the quality of the treatment of the 
indoor sick. 

31. The improvement may be further exemplified by particulars as to :— 
| (a) The increase in the cost of indoor medical relief. 
| (6) The provision made for surgical operations and treatment. 
(c) The improvement in the class of patients treated and a widening of the 

scope of medical relief. roV 
i } (iii.) Increase in the Cost of Indoor Medical Relief. 


32. There are no statistics showing the cost of treatment of the indoor sick prior to 
| the passing of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, so that it is impossible to ascertain 
| precisely the effect which that Act had on the expenditure; but, as will be seen from, 

the following table,* there has been a large and progressive increase in the cost of 
| infirmary treatment since 1878 :— 4 

















CosT PER HEAD PER ANNUM IN METROPOLITAN INFIRMARIES. 























Years end.d Lady Day. Average. Ranging from :— 

] eee 

i 1878 5 £37 £28 to £54 (exclusive of loan charges). 
| 1888 6 £36 £21 to £69 

‘ 1897 7 £48 £36 to £77 (inclusive of loan charges). 
4 if £60 £43 to £95 (inclusive of loan charges). 
1906: | £50 £36 to £75 (exclusive of loan charges). 








4 33. Evidence as to the increased capital expenditure ® incurred in the erection of 
4 buildings for the sick between 1885 and 1904 was supplied to us by Mr. Davy, 
‘ to whose evidence and statistical table we refer.? According to his table the cost varies, 
we find, not only from year to year and in different districts, but also as between different. 
; infirmaries in the same district. As an example of the latter, we may cite the Bethnal 
it Green Infirmary and the Central London Sick Asylum at Hendon—both erected in the 
same year—the cost of the former exclusive of site being £274 per bed and the cost of 
the latter £377. 











1 Thirteenth Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1883-4, p. xxxii and xxxiil. 2 Report of 
Departmental Committee on Workhouse Nursing, Part II.. App. iv., p. 156 [Cd. 1367], 1902. 8 Zid. 
Part L., p. 5 (Cd. 1366 |, 1902. 4 The figures have not all been compiled on the same basis, and they are 
not, therefore, strictly comparable. The difference in the method of compilation is not, however, 
sufficiently great to vitiate entirely their comparative value. The figures for 1877-8 are calculated from the 
number of days of maintenance, those for 1887-8 from the certified accommodation, and those for 1896-7 
and 1905-6 from the number of occupied beds. The “average” of £48 per occupied bed given for 1896-7 
is, however, merely the mean of the rates for 23 separate Institutions. 5 Highth An ual Report, Local 
Government) Board, 1878-9,/p. 339. 6 Second’ Report of Select Committee on Metropolitan Hospitals” 
(H.C. 457-1891), p. 776. 7 Paper handed in by Dr. Downes, Vol. II., Appendix xiii. (B). 8Eixclusive 
vf the cost of the site. 9 Paper handed in by Mr. Davy, Vol. 1, Appendix v. (3) 
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_ | 34. The average cost in the country appears to be about £150. It is somewhat 
higher (about £250) in London, partly owing to the operation of the Metropolitan 
Building Act,! partly to the fact that the Central Authority have prescribed 850 cubic 
feet per bed in London as against only 600 in the provinces, and partly also to the higher 
cost of labour in London than in the provinces. Our attention has been drawn to the 
tise in the cost of materials and wages during the last twenty years as. affecting the 
expenditure on workhouse infirmaries throughout the country,? but this in itself 
would account, we think, for only a small proportion of the increase..As Mr. Kitchin, 
the architect of the Local Government Board, has stated, the cost of hospital 
accommodation is a moveable and rising standard, and Guardians are allowed “to put 
dn things now, which . . . ten or twenty years ago were not invented, very likely.’ 


- 85. In spite of their increased expenditure, however, the Poor, Law infirmaries are, 
on the whole, much less costly than the general hospitals, both as regards current and 
capital expenditure. This does not, of course, imply extravagance on the part of the 
latter, but is mainly accounted for by the more acute type of cases treated, and the greater 
amount of surgical work done, which necessitate a larger nursing and general administrative 
staff than are required in an infirmary. Especially is this the case where the hospital is 
also a medical school. The standard of bed space and the style of building are also frequently 
better in the general hospitals than in the infirmaries.* On the other hand, as we shall 
hereafter show, we have received evidence to the effect that many Poor Law infirmaries 
are equal in these respects to the general hospitals. 


(iv.) The Provision made for Surgical Operations and Treatment. 


36. The Poor Law Commissioners, as we have shown, recommended that paupers 
requiring important surgical treatment should not be operated on in the workhouse but 
should be sent for that purpose to a general hospital. In the rural workhouses, and also in 
some of the urban infirmaries, this practice is still followed,® but in a number of the larger 
infirmaries the most delicate surgical operations are now performed by the medical staff. 


37. About 3,000 operations, some of them of a most serious and important character, 
are annually performed in the London infirmaries.6 We have no corresponding figures 
for the rest of England, but Dr. Fuller stated in evidence that, in some of the provincial 
Poor Law infirmaries. the percentage of recoveries from operations is higher than in 
the general hospitals.? At Sheffield Infirmary the equipment of the operating room 
cost £500.28 Several of the London infirmaries have Réntgen ray apparatus, and Camber- 
well Infirmary has’ elaborate equipment for electrical treatment.? These examples 
indicate that a great development. has taken place in the character of the institutions 
in which large numbers of the sick poor now receive treatment. The growth of, aseptic 
surgery and a public demand for improved methods have doubtless contributed to this 
result. But, as our evidence shows, two other causes, one internal and the other 
external, have been equally potent. In the first place, the guardians have been obliged 
to train their own nurses in order to maintain an adequate nursing staff, which alone 
has necessitated a certain amount of surgical work ; and, in the second place, the pressure 
on the accommodation of the voluntary hospitals has driven into the workhouse infir- 
maries many persons needing surgical treatment. 


(v.) Improvement in the class of Patients treated in Workhouse Infirmaries, and 
widening of the scope of Medical Relief. 


38. The evils of the unreformed treatment of the indoor sick mainly arose from pecreased 
“‘ the workhouse management—which must to a great extent be of a deterrent character deterrence of 
—having been applied to the sick, who are not proper objects for such a system.’’0 Indoor Medical 
Since 1867, however, the treatment of the indoor sick has been conducted “on an Felief. 
entirely different system,” and the bulk of our evidence clearly shows that the 
poor now gladly accept the benefits of treatment in the infirmaries, notwithstand- 








1 Davy, 1637. 2 Kitchin, 3594. 3 Kitchin, 3677. 4 Spurrell, Vol. II., App. xiv.; Kitchin, 3590. 
_‘aReport by Dr. MoVail, p. 27; Visits : Provincial Urban Unions, No. 16, 20; Shaw, 33182; Stephens, 
34753: Reid, 50856 (16a); Ainsley, 52911; Price, 67810; Packer, 70186 (5); Vulliamy, 73376 ; 
Mahomed, 76146; Hinnell, Vol. VII., App. clxxxii., par. 15. 6 Spurrell, 23303 (2) ; Stansfeld, Vol. I., App. 
xXvi., par. 37; Brit. Med. Assn. (Ford Anderson), 39247. 7 Fuller, 10343. 8 Fuller, 10334. 
_ Downes, 23210 ;. Stansfeld. Vol. I., App. xxvi. (A), pars. 38-9. 10 Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Hansard, 1867, 
Vol. 185, p. 163. 
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ing the investigation into their circumstances which the Poor Law requires. This 
is especially the case where the infirmary is separated from the workhouse, and where, 
as not infrequently happens, patients are directly admitted to and discharged from 
the infirmary without having to go through the workhouse. 

39. District medical officers make more use of the infirmaries than formerly. They 
find less difficulty in inducing patients to enter for treatment which could not be properly 
given in the home.! The relatives of poor persons sometimes persuade them to go to 
the infirmary “as if it were a private nursing home,” ® by telling them “how comfortable 
it is.23 Guardians and relieving officers, Mr. Bagenal informs us, are always impressing 
on the applicants for relief that the infirmary is not like the workhouse.* Indeed, the 
deterrence has disappeared so completely in some districts, we are told, that poor persons 
are actually attracted from the country to the towns in order to obtain treatment in the 


infirmaries. ® 


Class of persons 40. We have received a large body of evidence showing that, both in London and m 


pene Poor Law the provinces, the infirmaries attract persons of a higher social position than formerly. 
nhrmaf&ries. 


Thus, Mr. Davy says :— 


“Weare . . . tapping a social stratum which was not formerly accustomed to yield pauperism, 
and a great many people go into sick asylums now who would not have gone into them in the old 


days.’’ 6 


And again :-— 
‘The whole character of the administration has changed ... and a class of sick come 
into the Poor Law Infirmaries now that never did come before.”’ 7 


Mr. Lockwood says :— 


“The improved conditions of infirmary relief have had the effect of inducing an 
increased number of persons ordinarily above a status of poverty approaching destitution, to make 
use of them.’’8 


And again :— 

“The evidence that a better class than formerly resort to the Poor Law infirmaries is to 
be found in the appearance of relatives and other visitors to patients, the number of cases 
where payments are recovered by guardians, and of those where funerals are conducted and 
paid for by friends or relatives.”® 


Mr. Lockwood also mentioned that domestic servants when sick are not in- 
frequently, in certain parts of London, sent to the infirmary on the recommendation 
of a private practitioner :— 


“Oy excellent is the treatment and the provision for patients in Poor Law institutions that 
the family doctor says: ‘Send them away to the infirmary.’ "10 


Mr. Court says :— 
“Many fairly well-to-do people go to the Edmonton Infirmary.” 11 


Mr. Thurnall, Lambeth, says :— 
“They are a better elass than they were. I recollect thirty years ago, and I should say that 
the class has improved steadily.” #2 
Mr. Thompson, President of the Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association, 
says :— 


‘A large number of persons apply for admission to the infirmary who would not otherwise 
do so, or who do not need to do so. The standard of a union infirmary has been so improved 
that, generally speaking, it equals, if it does not surpass, that of the general hospitals, many people 
preferring the infirmary to the hospital. People now seek admission to the Infirmary who, 
formerly, never dreamt of doing so.” 18 


Dr. McVail reports :— 


“In one district [Camberwell], a very large addition was made in 1903, yet the whole building 
[the infirmary] is again fully occupied, to some extent by a better class than had previously receivec 








1Davy, 2858; Fleming, Vol. I., App. xix. (A), par. 28; Downes, 23105; Raw, 38177-8 ; Kemp, 46720-1 | 
Report by Dr. McVail, p. 146. 2 Spurrell, 23387. 3 Herbert, 8179. # Bagenal, 7120. 5 Herbert 
8184, 8255; Morris, 16644.  8Davy, 2342. Davy, 3100. 8 Lockwood, 13437. 9 Lockwood, 13442 
10 Lockwood, 13608. Court, 6604. 12 Thurnall, 15774. 138 Thompson, 22615. | 
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Poor Law relief.1 ... In Camberwell it is alleged that the ordinary ‘infirm’ cases have been 

largely driven out of it [the infirmary], and drafted into a workhouse, in order to make room for 

better off patients, and there seems a good deal of foundation for the statement.2 ... The infirmary 
has attracted to itself many patients somewhat above the average level of pauperism, so that its 
wards are kept well filled, and many sick paupers of the ordinary class have to be retained in or 
sent to the workhouse.” 8 


And again :— 


“TI was interested to learn that in some large cities the advantages of these maternity 
departments are coming to be so much appreciated that various underhand expedients are 
adopted to secure admission to the wards. A married woman will demand to get in on the ground | 
that she is not married, or that her husband has deserted her. When this latter plea is | 
advanced, if the application is made early enough to permit inquiry, a relieving officer usually | 
visits the house, and, to meet this contingency, the husband, it is said, actually does go away to 
live elsewhere for a few days.’’ 4 ’ 


A Committee of our number report :— 


“Co-operation between the workhouse infirmary and the voluntary hospital is very com- 
plete, but poor people prefer the workhouse infirmary, as in larger towns direct admission to 
the infirmary is becoming common.” 5 


Sir William Chance says :— 


‘“‘ As regards the Poor Law Infirmayies, there is not the same reluctance as formerly to enter 
their doors, and they are actually used by a class of people who, thirty years ago, would never 
have done so.” 6 


Dr. Nathan Raw, Liverpool, says :— 


“A very large number of people who are not destitute, and are not by any means paupers, 
do not hesitate to use them ” [the Poor Law infirmaries]. 7 


And again :— 


“The great majority of people who apply for Poor Law relief in consequence of acute sickness 
are not paupers.” 8 


41. The rise in the social condition of the patients may further be illustrated by the 
payments for treatment made either by the patients themselves or by their relatives. 
Ihus, Mr. Kemp, Leicester, informed us that, so far from there being any reluctance 
to come into the infirmary, he has actually had applications from persons to come in as 
paying patients.? 


Mr. Cleaver, West Derby, Liverpool, says :— 


‘Mill Road has become now a general hospital, and is no longer a Poor Law hospital. 
You will understand that when I tell you that we collect from relatives over £5,000 a year. 
You will see from that the class of people that unfortunately come to us.”’ 10 


Mr. Waite, King’s Norton, Birmingham, says :— 

“The advantages of the infirmary treatment are so obvious to some people that the more- 
sensible of them will put their repugnance to its being a Poor Law institution altogether on one. 
side; I have known cases where people come in for the sake of getting the treatment which. 
they cannot get otherwise, and then a return is offered.” 1 


Dr. Spurrell, Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum, says :— 
““Many medical practitioners, too, avail themselves of the presence of a Poor Law- 
infirmary to recommend for admission such of their patients as, either by reason of their limited 
means or the nature of their illness, are unable to receive proper treatment in their own homes: in. 
such cases’ the guardians making proportionate charges.” 12 
(Q.) “And they would admit the patient on the understanding that so much per week: 
was to be paid for the patient ?’”—(A.) “ Yes.” 18 


A Committee of our number, in a report on their visit to a Midland workhouse. 
infirmary, say :— 
‘The matron, a very capable person, showed us part of the infirmary. They are very- 


full, and building constantly new wards. Some paying patients are admitted, paying 
anything up to 10s. 6d., which is the maximum charge.” 14 





1Dr. McVail’s report, p. 43. 2 Ibid., p. 42. 3 [bid., p. 50. 4Ibid., p. 57. Cf. also Stansfeld, 
Vol. I. App. xxvi. (A), par. 2. 5 Visits: Provincial Urban Unions, No. 95. 6 Chance, 27061 (28). 
Cf. Fuller, 10225. 7Raw, 37927 (26). 8 Raw, 38023, 9Kemp, 46837. 10Cleaver, 36142. 
Oia 432.96. ‘12 Spurrell, 23303 (4). 13 Spurrell, 23389. 14 Visits: Provincial Urban Unions, 
0. 14. , 


429, 2K 
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Another committee report :— 


‘The infirmary is practically a general hospital, and caters for a class slightly better than the 
ordinary habitues of a workhouse. A considerable sum is recovered each year from relatives, , 
as much as 10s. a week being paid in some cases, One patient, a paralytic, was mentioned as 
being the brother-in-law of one of the richest men in * * *, who repaid the whole cost of treat- 
| ment, etc., to the guardians.” 1 : : hg 


42. An instance of a further provision made for sick persons of social position above 
the usual pauper class is furnished by the Bradford Union. Mr. Crowther, the clerk, 
| Says :— 
| ‘The guardians have provided for the phthisical sick in the incipient stages a sanatorium on 
| a suitable site in the country, and all persons resident in the uniun found to be in that stage 
of the disease, whose income does not. allow them to reside at a private sanatorium, are 
accepted on the recommendation of their private medical attendant.” 2 


43. On the other hand, we must not fail: to observe that imdoor medical relief, 
where. still given in the workhouse, is strongly deterrent to certain, and perhaps 
often the poorer and more self-respecting, members of the community, especially 
in country districts. For instance, there are the numerous cases of rural paupers 
that would be much better treated in the sick wards than at home, by whom 
“the workhouse sick wards... are ... abhorred.” To them, the sick wards are 
‘“ distinctly and strongly repellent.” ? Even in towns there is, it appears, a strong 
prejudice in the minds of many poor people against entermg the workhouse sick wards.* 
Again a respectable married woman, we are informed, is sometimes deterred from taking 
advantage of the maternity wards® because her child would be registered as having been 
born in the workhouse.6 To overcome this objection it is said that resort is sometimes 
| had to the expedient of registering the address under the number of the street in which 
the workhouse is situated, or by some other designation which will not connect it with 
the Poor Law. On the whole, however, we think there is no doubt that the great 
improvements in indoor medical reliei—taken perhaps in conjunction with the operation 
of the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act—have done much to encourage 
poor persons to enter the workhouse sick wards and infirmaries. 


44, The tendency to increased use of the Poor Law infirmaries has been augmented | 
| by other forces working silently but none the less powerfully. In the first place, 
the activities of the Sanitary Authorities have emphasised the importance of in- 
| stitutional or segregative treatment of infectious diseases. By educating public 
i opinion in this respect a demand has been created for such treatment, but, 
except in a few places, the Sanitary Authorities have not provided isolation 
i hospitals for any but tne very highly infectious diseases. Accordingly, as Dr. 
Spurrell points out :— ~ 


li “ The infirmaries are the only institutions to which such infectious diseases as erysipelas, puerperal 
i Be. fever, measles, whooping cough and chicken-pox can be sent for treatment.”’7 


i Such cases are, therefore, frequently treated in the workhouse infirmaries. And 
i the same may be said of a large number of venereal cases which are unable to gain ad- 
i) mission to the very few voluntary lock hospitals in existence.® 


45. In the second place, the great advance in medical science during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century has led to increased pressure upon the accommodation 
of the general hospitals which, although extended from time to time, are insufficient 
to provide for all who seek to enter them. One of the effects of this pressure has been 
-a transference, both directly and indirectly, of cases from such hospitals to the Poor 
Law—a matter to which we shall again have occasion to refer. 





46. In.the third place, in some parts of London and in certain provincial districts, 
e.g., Camberwell, Woolwich, Bedwelty, etc, general hospitals are either non-existent 
or are too inaccessible. Accordingly, when. an accident occurs, it is, as a matter of 
course, removed for treatment to the Poor Law infirmary, as the only place available. 
In such districts “absolute destitution,” as implying an inability to provide the necessary 
medical or surgical treatment, acquires a new significance and may, as regards accident 
sua aparece annie ora ls gs 18 oS 
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1Visits: Provincial Urban Unions, No. 25. 2Crowther, Vol. IV., App. Ixiii, par. 9 (f/f). 
3 Report by Dr. MeVail, py146. 4 Kerwin, 18175, 18383 ; Bushell, 24125; Holland, 32619, 32791; Raw, 
37927 (12), 38186; Cameron, 41751; Bygott, 44022; Burnett, 44461; Parkin, 51466 (8). 5 James, 
23566 (8); Raw, 38168-76 ; Bygott, 44051. 6 Tillyard, Vol. IV., App. clvu., par. 14, TSpurrell, 
23303 (3) 8 Ibid. 
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cases at least, include within its scope the whole population of the district, rich and 


poor. The Poor Law infirmary here becomes de facto if not de jure a general hospital 
for the community. 


ate As showing the tendency of the infirmaries to fill the place of general hospitals, Poor Law In- 
the following selections from our evidence may be quoted. firmaries as 
. General Hospitals 


Mr. Foster, Camberwell, says :— 


“We are unfortunately placed, and that makes it necessary for Camberwell to make 
such medical provision for the poor as it does. . . . We are right in the middle of a very lerge 
district, with nothing but the medical provision that the guardians make to meet necessitous 
cases of sickness. Then it is rather alarming to some of us that we have to make provision out 
of our poor rate for so many cases of accident and urgent cases that we have to bringin. In the 
year ending Lady-Day, 1906, the police brought into our infirmary no less than 170 cases, and specially 
urgent cases had to be admitted to the number of 142, so that we admitted even with our limited 
accommodation of 800 odd beds . . . 312 cases from outside that would, if there had been hos- 
pitals, have been treated in hospitals rather than in a Poor Law infirmary. Of course, that 
makes our expenses for the infirmary go up very considerably, and deprives us of beds that the 
poor themselves should occupy.” 1 


Mr. Cutter, Woolwich says :— 


_ “ An accident case is simply put upon an ambulance and brought to us, and the medical officer 
must admit it; he cannot be inhumane. Afterwards we recover, if we can, but as a rule from 
these street accidents we do not get very much.” 2 


And again :— : 
(Q.) “Your infirmary serves to a large extent as a hospital ?”’—(A.) ‘‘It does to a large 
extent.” (Q.) “‘ You get casualty cases coming?” (4.) ‘ A very large number.” 8 


Dr. Spurrell, Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum, says :— 


‘Cases of urgent sickness occurring in the streets, and those taken ill while in custody are 
brought by the police to the infirmary for admission.” 4 


And again :— 
““TIn some parts of London there is no general hospital anywhere near the infirmary.” 


(Q.) “ And so the infirmary takes the accidents ?””—(A.) ‘‘ Yes, and those cases that would otherwise 
go to the general hospital, if there were one in the neighbourhood.” 5 


Mr. Cleaver, West Derby, Liverpool, says :— 


‘Unfortunately, there are more beds in the Mill Road Infirmary than in all the voluntary~ 
hospitals in Liverpool combined, and these hospitals have no beds at their disposal. The consequence 
is that the voluntary hospitals are continually refusing cases and sending them to Mull Road. . 
Mill Road has become now a general hospital, and is no longer a Poor Law hospital.” 6 


Dr. Brown, Bedwelty, says :— 


“The workhouse infirmary has in this and similar districts come to be looked upon as the. 
general hospital for the district, and cases of urgent illness and accident occurring to those on the. 
border lines of pauperism have found admission and treatment there.” 7 


And again :— 


(Q.) ‘Does that bring cases under the Poor Law which, if there was an available general hospital,. 
would not come under the Poor Law ¢”—(A.) “* Yes, it does, and in certain cases the guardians have 
taken notice of these matters when compensation has been paid; where compensation has been 
paid to an injured patient, they have recouped themselves, or made him recoup them.” 8 


Mr. Manton, Birmingham, says :— 
“Tt [the infirmary] is a casualty hospital, for in the midst of great works and street risks 
casualties cannot be refused admittance, though the interests of ratepayers are safeguarded as 
much as may be.” 9 


And again :— | 


‘* Our doors are not closed to anyone. A lady was thrown from her cycle a few months ago, and 
she was [in the infirmary] for three weeks, although it was not a Poor Law case at all. In that instance, 
I believe, the husband paid something to our treasury in acknowledgment of the services rendered.” 10 








1 Foster, 16343. Cf. also Downes, 23211-2. 2 Cutter, 19033. 8 Cutter, 19365-6.  4Spurrell, 
23303 (6). 5 Spurrell, 23311-2. 6 Cleaver, 36142. 7 Brown, 34233(9). § Brown, 34352... 9 Manton, 
43626 (11): 10 Manton, 43734. , . 
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In a report by one of our number on his visit to a country union, he says :— 
f “The matron is a trained nurse. She had recently the pleasure of nursing the local Member 
i} of Parliament, who happened to have an accident of a serious nature whilst motoring in the district. 
He was exceedingly well pleased with the attentions he received. He sent a cheque to the clerk for 
his maintenance and £10 to the master to be spent on the inmates at the master’s discretion.” 1 


| And in his report on another rural workhouse, the same member mentions :— 


‘A serious accident occurred to a shunter of the railway on the day of my visit ; the man was 
removed to and nursed in the sick ward of the workhouse, it being the only institution for treating 
such a case.” 2 


Another member reports :— 
“There is no large local hospital. Accidents are often brought to the infirmary, but relations 
i are summoned to remove them as soonas possible. Paying patients allowed only under exceptional 
circumstances.” 3 ' 


| 48. It should, perhaps, be observed that our remarks as to the tendency for the 
| infirmaries to become general hospitals and to attract. persons of higher social standing 
than the ordinary pauper apply in the main to the Metropolitan and large provincial 
unions. In the majority of unions the workhouse sick wards—although greatly improved 
both structurally and otherwise—still form part of the general mixed workhouse and are 
occupied chiefly by workhouse inmates who may fall sick. 


(c) Poor Law Ovurpoor MepicaL RELIEF. 


49, Prior to 1834 arrangements, “ almost infinitely various,” * had been made by the 
) Overseers for providing the outdoor sick with medical attendance, which the Royal 
| Commissioners found to be generally adequate if ‘“‘only the price and the amount 
i of attendance’? be considered.® Beyond giving their approval, therefore, to certain 
attempts that were being made to promote the establishment of provident dis- 
pensaries, their Report contains no proposal for the improvement of outdoor medical 
Hl relief. 


50. In their administration of outdoor medical relief, the Poor Law Commissioners 
H had in view the restoration of the labouring classes to a position of independence. The 
Hl Commissioners early realised that medical relief might be a more popular form of relief 
than ordinary relief, and that its development mght perpetuate the evils of dependence 
on parochial aid in districts where ordinary outdoor relief to the able-bodied had been 
abolished. Applications for medical relief were therefore to be closely scrutinised’. It 
; was to be given only in cases of actual destitution, and every endeavour was to be made 
i) to induce the labouring classes to join sick clubs or friendly societies. ° 


51. The system of outdoor medical relief set up by the Commissioners is, with a few 
exceptions the system now in force. Briefly, it is as follows :—The guardians were to divide 
the union into districts and to contract with a doctor, or doctors, to supply medical 
a attendance and medicines. ‘A poor person in need of medical relief might obtain it by 
I an order from the guardians, their relieving officer, or an overseer. Permanently dis- 
abled aged and infirm paupers were to be entered on a list and supplied with a ticket 
i entitling them to medical relief at any time without a special order. This list came to 
i be described as the ‘‘ permanent list.” 9 ) 


(i.) Medical Officers’ Districts. 


52. The sub-division of unions into medical relief districts, originally left to the Guar- 
dians as being “the most competent judges on the subject,” 1° gave rise to much com- 
plaint on the part of the medical profession, and the Select Committee of 1838 
reported that. “in many instances” the districts “ were inconveniently large.” ™ 
i Following upon that Report, the General Medical Order, 1842, and subsequently 
H the General Consolidated Order, 1847, still in force, ordained that a medical officer’s 
district should not exceed 15,000 acres in extent, or contain a population of more 








i} 
i 1 Visits: Rural Unions, No. 97. 2 Visits: Rural Unions, No. 104. 3 Visits : Miscellaneous Unions, 
ih No. 108, I. | 4“ Continuance Report” of Poor Law Commissioners, 1840, p. 45. 5 Report of Poor Law 
i Commission, 1834, p. 43. 6Second Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, pp. 21 and 45. 
Hl 7 Second (1835) and Third (1836) Annual Reports of Poor Law Commissioners, also “ Continuance Report,” 
1840. 8 The active measures taken by the Commissioners to promote the formation of independent sick 
t 


i clubs are described in parg. 91-2 post, 9 (Jeneral Medical Order, 1842 ; and General Consolidated Order 
i 1347. 10 Second Anzital Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, p. 19. 11 Report of Select Com- 
i mittee on the Poor Law Amendment Act (1838), p. 24. 
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than 15,000 persons,} unless in the case of Wales, or such other exceptional cases as 
the Commissioners might approve.? An Order of 18713 exempted the whole of the 
medical officers’ districts in the Metropolis from the operation of the rule, the cir- 
cumstances of the Metropolis being ‘‘so exceptional that .... the limit referred to 
is not required.”* In practice it appears that the exceptions allowed by the Central 
Authority are fairly numerous. 


(ii.) Remuneration of Medical Officers. 


53. Originally the remuneration of medical officers was fixed by open competitive 
tender. This practice, adopted by the Poor Law Commissioners as an expedient for 
ascertaining what the medical profession themselves would regard as fitting re- 
muneration for their attendance,® gave rise to loud and general complaint, and it was 
abolished by the General Medical Order of 1842. The chief difficulty of the Com- 
missioners was to find a method of remuneration which, whilst securing sufficient 
and proper treatment for every pauper, would tend to check indiscriminate medical 
relief. It was felt that, if the medical officer were paid by a fixed salary, the 
guardians and. relieving officers would have no inducement to restrict the granting of 
medical orders, inasmuch as an increase in their numbers would not cause a direct or 
immediate increase of the rates. On the other hand, it was feared that if the medical officer 
were paid by a fixed fee per case, it might operate in an exactly opposite direction, and 
that poor persons might not get the medical relief to which they were entitled.® 


54. The Commissioners accordingly recommended a combination of both methods 
of payment, viz.:—a fixed salary for attending paupers on the “ permanent list,” and 
a fee per case for all other persons whom the medical officer might be called upon to attend. 
Among other advantages claimed for the combined method of payment, were these :— 
it enabled medical relief to be given on loan, and it secured prompt and effective treatment 
for aged, infirm, and helpless persons, on whom medical officers could attend without 
any specific order from the Guardians or their relieving officer. It does not appear that 
the combined method of remuneration ever came to be generally adopted. Medical officers 
were for the most part paid by fixed salary—a practice which largely prevails at the 
day. . 


55. In addition to his salary a district medical officer is, however, allowed special 
fees for surgical operations and obstetrical work, in terms of a scale originally fixed by 
the General Medical Order, 1842.7 Special fees are also paid for work under the Lunacy 
and Vaccination Acts, and the Guardians may, with the approval of the Central Authority, 
award a gratuity to a medical officer for exceptional services, or to recoup him for necessary 
assistance. 

(iii.) Medicines. 

56. For about thirty years, all medicines which might be required were, as a tule, 
provided by the medical officer out of his salary. But, following upon the Report of 
the Select Committee of 1864,8 the Poor Law Board advised the guardians to ex- 
elude such medicines as cod-liver oil and quinine from the medical officer’s contract, 
and to make other arrangements for their supply.® Apart from these, it may generally 
be said that medicines are still supplied by medical officers out of their salaries— 
except in unions which have established dispensaries, where a different system is 


followed. 


4 


(iv.) Poor Law Dispensaries. 

57. The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, which revolutionised the system of indoor 
medical relief in London, also provided for the establishment of dispensaries throughout 
the Metropolis.° These dispensaries were a great advance on the previously existing 
arrangements for the supply of outdoor medical relief. Thus, instead of the medical 
officer having to supply medicines out of his salary, they were now provided by the 
- Guardians, and dispensed by a dispenser, giving his whole time to the work. The dis- 
pensary was conveniently situated. The poor who were able to go to the dispensary 


1 General Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 159. 2 Tbid., Arts. 160 and 161. 3 Medical Officers 
(Metropolis) Order dated 13th Dec. 1871. 4Cireular dated 19th Dec., 1871, vide First Report, Local 
Government Board, 1871-2, p. 69. 5 First Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1835, p. 30. 
6“Continuous Report” of Poor Law Commissioners, 1840 ; also Seventh (1841) and Highth (1842) Annual 
— Reports of Poor Law Commissioners. 7 The scale of fees now in operation is prescribed by the General 
Consolidated Order, 1847, Art. 177. 8 Report, p. 45. 9 Circular dated 12th April, 1865, vide 
Eighteenth Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1865-6, p. 23. 10 3031 Vict., Cap. 6, Sec. 38. 
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were now certain of seeing the medical officer at a fixed hour every day. The system 
provided a better check on the medical officer's treatment of cases and secured a more 
effective control over the whole administration of outdoor medical relief. The Central 
Authority also claimed that the appointment of a medical officer to a dispensary gave 
him greater publicity, heightened his responsibility, and stimulated his energies.? — 


58. Contrary to expectation, the cost of providing a dispensary was found to be 
“extremely small”; in many cases the dispensary was simply an ordinary dwelling 
house, with a waiting room for patients built on the ground behind; or it was sometimes 
combined with other buildings, such as an infirmary, relief office, or labour yard.* From 
time to time the Central Authority reported that the dispensary system had been followed 
by satisfactory results, and that it had “raised the standard and increased the efficiency 
of medical out-relief in the Metropolis.’’ # . 


59. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the establishment of dispensaries was 
tollowed by a great reduction in the number of medical orders. Better organisation 
contributed, no doubt, to this result. But the decrease was, it appears, partly due to 
district medical officers sending ‘‘ the great majority of serious cases *> to the Poor Law 
infirmaries instead of treating them at home.’ The crusade against out-relief, which 
commenced soon alter the dispensary system was established, may also have caused a 
diminution in the number of orders. 


60. Although the Metropolitan dispensaries were established under Statute, the Central 
Authority, acting presumably under theie general powers for the regulation of poor 
relief, appear to have authorised the establishment of dispensaries in a number 
of the large urban centres, e.g., at Birmingham, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Derby, Sheffield, Cardiff, and Plymouth. Some of the provincial dispensaries were 
merely for the supply of medicines to the workhouse ; but, in other cases, an organisation 
of outdoor medical relief was set up on parallel lines with that of the Metropolis. 


61. On different occasions the Central Authority have considered proposals for the 
establishment of ‘‘ medicine chests ”’ or dispensaries in rural districts; but the practi- 
cal difficulties of storing and dispensing the medicines and of keeping them fresh were 
regarded as fatal objections to the proposals. Indeed, on one occasion (1840), the Poor 
Law Commissioners indicated that the difficulty of obtaining medicines in a scattered union 
might be best obviated by reducing the size of the medical officer's district.’ By 1878, 
the policy of the Central Authority had, however, undergone some modification, 
For, in reply to a Lancet Memorial, we find it stated that— 


“Where... . the circumstances of the union admit of the Guardians establishing a dispensary 
or arranging for a supply of drugs to be kept at the workhouse, or elsewhere, to be dispensed by 
the medical officers under proper restrictions, it is already the practice of the Board to encourage 
such an arrangement.” 8 . 


This implied considerable improvement in the arrangements for the supply of 
drugs to the outdoor sick, but, as has been mentioned, medicines are still provided by . 
the medical officer in the great majority of unions. 


(v.) Nourishment. 


62. The Central Authority decided that a medical officer had power to recom- 
mend, but could not order, extra nourishment (e.g., milk, or beef tea,) to be supplied 
to a sick person under his charge? If the Guardians doubted the propriety of 
supplying such nourishment at the expense of the rates, they were to require 
the medical officer to state in writing the grounds on which he made the recommen- 
dation, and to obtain from the relieving officer a report on the circumstances of 
the patient and his ability to supply the nourishment in question. 10. It was 








1 Twenty-second Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p. xlvii. 2 First Annual Report of 
Local Government Board, 1871-2, p. xxviii. 3 Fifth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1875-6, 
p. xxix ; of. also Sixteenth Annual Report, 1886-7, p. xliv. 4 Sixteenth Annual Report of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1886-7, p. xliv.; cf. also Twenty-first (1868-9) and Twenty-second (1869-70) Reports of Poor 
Law Board ; and First (1871-2), Second (1872-3) and Fifth (1875-6) Annual Reports of Local Government 
Board. 5 Sixteenth Annual. Report of Local Government Board, 1886-7, App. B, p. 91. 6 Fuller, 
10541; Bagenal, 7448; Twenty-third Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1870-1; Twelfth (1882-3) and 
Fourteenth (1884-5) Aol Reports of Local Government Board. 7 “Continuance Report” of Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1840, p. 46. 8 Highth Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1878-9, App. A, .p., 90. 
9 Seventh Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1841, p. 10. 10 “ Official Circular,” Vol. 9, p. 134. 
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suggested, however, that, in emergency cases, the medical officer’s recommendation 
should be considered by the relieving officer or the overseer as an order to be obeyed 
until the matter could be brought before the Guardians at their next meeting.’ 


63. The supply of extra nourishment has always been a matter of considerable 
difficulty. On the one hand, great responsibility rested on the Guardians and their re- 
lieving officers if, after refusing the nourishment, anything untoward happened to the 
patient. On the other hand, it was found that poor persons frequently applied for 
medical relief, not so much because they needed it as because they desired the 
nourishment which often accompanied it, and in this way it was frequently a cause 
of pauperism. The evidence which we have received on this latter point is practically 
to the same effect.? 


64. Realising that any laxity in the administration of extra nourishment might 
lead to increased pauperism, the Central Authority took precautions to ensure that 
such nourishment should be administered with care and discrimination. Thus, , in 
their instructions to the Poor Law inspectors in 1871 they stated :— 


“‘That, as the recommendations of Medical Officers for meat and stimulants are regarded as 
equivalent, to orders for additional relief, they should, in all cases, be accompanied by a report from 
the Medical Officer in a prescribed form, setting forth the particulars of each case ascertained by 
personal inquiry.” $ 


In 1878 a memorial from the Lancet on “ Poor Law Medical Relief Reform’? pointed 
out that— 


“Medical ‘treatment’ consists quite as much in the administration of a sufficient and appro- 
priate diet as in the exhibition of drugs, and the object of the medical officer and guardians alike is 
to cure.”4 


_ The memorialists recommended, therefore, that the supply of “necessaries” forthe 
sick should be under the control of the medical officers without the intervention of the re- 
lieving officer. To this, Mr. Sclater Booth replied that— 


“‘ The effect of substituting the authority of the medical officer for that of the relieving officer 
-as proposed, would be practically to withdraw from the control of the guardians, a description of 
relief which, as it has a constant tendency to increase, requires to be most carefully watched.” 6 


And he added that there were no just grounds for believing that the ‘reasonable 
recommendations of the medical officer in this respect.” were not duly attended to by the 
Guardians and their officers.’ Generally speaking, that reply may be said to represent 
the views of the Central Authority at the present day. 


65. Our evidence shows that, as a rule, the Guardians give effect to the medical officer’s 
recommendations for extra nourishment® but that they sometimes decline to supply alcohol 
on the ground that it cannot be safely administered in the pauper’s own home, 
and that, if the medical officer thinks that alcohol is necessary, the pauper should come 
into the workhouse to receive it.2 There is, however, sometimes, an undesirable delay 

in supplying sick paupers with extra nourishment. 


66. “ There is,” Mr. Davy says, “a continual struggle on the part of medical 
officers and others to give medica! comforts, or what are called medical extras as a part of 
relief... .”44 The expenditure on medical extras is said to be growing, probably be- 
cause “‘sagacious paupers” seek medical relief for the sake of the medical extras and 
make a “fine art’ of the practice.!2 It appears however that pressure is sometimes 
put upon medical officers to avoid giving medical comforts as far as possible, but it is 


obvious that treatment at home is difficult unless the additional requisites and nourish- 
ment are found. | 





1 Seventh Annval Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1841, p.10. 2 Brown, 25029 ; Bushell, 23945 (9); 
Thompson, 22622; Thompson, 34074; Slade King, 69873. 8 Circular letter to Poor Law Inspectors 
dated 2nd December, 1871; cf. also Memo. as to the administration of Out Relief which was issued to 
Boards of Guardians in February, 1878, 4 EHighth Report, Local Government Board, 1878-9, App., p. 88. 
5 loid.. 6 Jhid., p. 91. TIhid. 8 Fuller, 10382 ; Walsh, 8807 ; Hewlings, 47501 (4); biddle, 48888. 
(5); Stork, 75589\(3) ; Sharman, 75127 ; Harwood, 73751 ; Packer, 70272 ; Burgess, 72191; Exham, 72668 ; 
Bathurst, Vol. VII., App. xeviii.; Adams, Vol. VII., App. xviii. ; Murray, Vol. VII., App. exxxvii. ;. cf. also Cox, 
51901. 9 Davey, 2870; Walsh, 8808; Fuller, 10380-2; Paton, 50367; Sharman, 75130. 10 Stephens, 
34775; Packer, 70307 ; Heathcote, 70453. 11 Davy, 2870. 12 King, 69873. 13 Hewlings 
47538-9, 47599, ; 
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(vi.) Nursing of Outdoor Sick Poor. 


67. Although, as Mr. Sclater Booth informed the Lancet Memorialists in 1878, 
there was nothing to prevent the Guardians supplying a paid nurse to assist the medical 
officer in the domiciliary treatment of a sick person,! it was not until 1892 that the Central 
Authority issued an order empowering the Guardians to appoint district nurses.2 This 
power has not been largely used. As a matter of fact, only the Guardians of a few urban 
unions have appointed nurses. But, as Dr. Downes has informed us, the Order has 
“had the indirect effect of stimulating subscriptions to nursing associations.”* By 
means of these subscriptions, sometimes liberal but more frequently only nominal in 
amount, the Guardians in many unions now secure a certain amount of nursing for the 
outdoor sick. : 


68. There has been, during recent years, a remarkable expansion of voluntary effort 
for the provision of district nurses. As an instance of the voluntary associations 
we may quote the following from the evidence of Mr. Baldwyn Fleming :— 


‘In Dorsetshire, the Dorset Health Society have a system of nursing which it was intended 
should cover the county, and which, if it is not already doing so, I hope in course of time will do so 
Their head-quarters are at Dorchester, and they are, I believe, more or less in connection with 
the county hospital. They have certain centres... . At these centres they keep one or two 
trained nurses who have some knowledge of midwifery.... Then under them they have 
what they call cottage nurses, and they are what you wantso much in thecountry districts. They 
are not trained nurses, but they work under the supervision of a trained nurse. They do not. 
do the trained nursing work, but they do the geveral work of getting the patient in a condition 
to benefit by trained nursing—that is, they clean the cottage, they are willing to live in the 
és cottage, they will do the cooking, they will keep the windows open, they will take the sack of 
| iS straw out of the chimney, and clean out the accumulation from under the bed, they will wash the 
people, and see that the beds are properly made and properly sheeted, and that the patients are 
! properly dressed, washed, and kept clean.” 4 


i From a Memorandum sent in by the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for nurses 
| we learn that :— 

“The total number of nurses in England and Wales on August Ist, 1907, in connection 
with the institute, including Queen’s nurses and probationers, village nurses and midwives, was 
1,803... . The total number ofnursesin Scotland and Ireland on January Ist, 1907, in connection 
} with the institute, including Queen’s nurses and probationers and midwives, was 456.” 
| .. , Of the nursing associations in England and Wales affiliated to the institute, 242 have received 
annual grants from Boards of Guardians, amounting to £3,632 15s. . . In the same way, of the associa- 
tions affiliated to county associations (employing about 493 village nurses) 144 have received grants 
from Boards of Guardians amounting to £386 11s.”5 


| 69. In two unions (Chichester and Merthyr Tydfil) the plan of making the 
h nursing staff of the workhouse available also for district nursing among the Poor Law 
| patients, has been tried with success, and it is thought by some witnesses that this system 
could be extended with great benefit.® 


(vii.) Medical Relief on Loan. 
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70. Chief among the methods adopted for rendering the condition of the recipient of 
| outdoor medical relief less eligible than that of the independent labourer, was the 
i practice, recommended by the Poor Law Commissioners, of giving medical relief by way 
| of loan. Apart, however, from the disinclination shown by local authorities to 
restrict the granting of medical relief, there was a practical difficulty in giving 
| effect to the recommendation. Where the medical officer was paid a fixed salary, 
it was impossible to determine the proportion that might be charged in respect 
of any particular case. The suggestion of the Poor Law Commissioners, that the 
difficulty might be overcome by paying the doctor partly by fees, was not, as we 
have indicated, adopted by Boards of Guardians to any appreciable extent. Ac- 
cordingly, in many parts of the country medical relief is not given on loan, or 
is limited to certain classes of persons, @.g., aS at St. Pancras,7 to those having over 20s. 
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1 Eighth Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1878-9, App. A, p. 91.  2Order dated 27th Jan., 
1892. 3 Downes, 22986. 4 Fleming, 9337; ef. also Evidence by Mrs. Hudson and Miss Walsh, Salop 
County Nursing Federatién, Qs. 72406 et seg. 5 Vol. IX., Minutes of Evidence, App. lv. 6 Faller, 
10377; Lowry, 12140; Bagenal, Vil. L, App. xv., par. 130; Fleming, 9340;' James, 4834) (24) ;; Biddle, 
48888 (6). 7 Graig, 19466 (19), | 
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a week. Further, in some Unions where medical relief is given on loan, no attempt is 
made to recover the cost, while in others only a small proportion is recovered. For 
example, it appears from a return as to loan medical relief in London, that, in 1904— 


“The greatest amount that was recovered by any union was recovered by Camberwell ; they got 
£6 2s. for midwifery and 19s. 6d. for ordinary medical relief. A great’ many unions recovered 
nothing ; Lambeth recovered 2s. 6d.” 1 : / 


The amounts recovered in London are, it seems, paid into the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, so that there is not much inducement to an individual Board of Guardians to 
collect the cost of relief which they may have given on loan.? 


On the other hand it appears that in Stow Union about two-thirds,? in St. 
Neots 10 per cent.,* and in another district about one-half of the loan relief is recovered.5 
In Yeovil, where recovery is successfully carried out, the relieving officer collects 
the money in small instalments.® 


71. But although no portion, or only asmall portion, of loan relief'may be recovered, 
it is claimed that the mere granting it on loan has a tendency to prevent persons 
from applying for medical relief a second time.’ If this be so, the practical result 
would appear to be that medical relief is made deterrent to the honest who would 
wish to pay, but not to those who easily repudiate their obligations. - 


72. The objection to free medical relief, forcibly put to us by Mr. Davy, is that it 
* will interfere with provident societies, and efforts of that kind to induce the poor to 
provide for themselves.”® Indeed, a number of witnesses have recommended that all 
medica! relief should be given on loan.? One witness said, however, that, in some districts, 
the poverty of the inhabitants would make it impossible to insist on this being done and 
that, to fix a small rate of repayment is objectionable on the ground that it would induce 
persons to apply for medical relief if they found that they could get it so cheaply. Besides, 
any such system is apt to create an erroneous impression that the entire cost is being 
repaid. 

: (viil.) Deterrence of Outdoor Medical Relie}. 


73. In addition to. granting medical relief on loan, various other expedients have been 
adopted for the -purpose of restricting medical relief, or of making it deterrent. 
Thus, in some Unions, the “permanent list’’ of paupers has been abolished, and all 
medical relief must be obtained on the order of the relieving officer. Again, there 
is frequently a rule that all applicants for medical relief must appear before the 
Guardians,!2—a method which is made still more effective by limiting the duration of the 
order to, say, two weeks or a month, so that the cases come up periodically for review. 
All of, these expedients tend. to keep the labouring classes from applying for medical 
telief in sickness. In one Union, indeed, outdoor medical relief, unaccompanied by 
o ther relief, has been entirely abolished.4 | 


74. In the opinion of a number of witnesses, one of the greatest deterrents of outdoor 
medical relief lies in the mere fact that it is associated with the Poor Law and that the 
‘person who receives it is classed as a pauper. They have told us that sick persons often 
wait to the very last rather than apply ; that aged persons living with married children 
are too proud to call in a Poor Law doctor; that amongst the wage-earning classes there 
is a deadly hostility to the acceptance of Poor Law relief; and that the decent poor prefer 
to suffer in silence rather than undergo the ban of pauperism.¥ 


75. On the other hand there is a good deal of evidence to show that outdoor medical 
relief is decreasing in its deterrence; that less disgrace is felt or less reluctance is 
exhibited in applying for it than for ordinary relief; that the old-fashioned steady 


1 Downes, 23072. 2 Downes, 23087; cf. also Report by Miss Roberts, par. 38, 3 Wilkes, 75541. 
4Court, 6256. 5 Brown, 75922. 6 Young, 69558. 7Downes, 23077; Briant, 15359; Thompson, 
22619; Thurnall, 15879; Solomon, 50489; Young, 69557; See also Report by Miss Roberts, par. 39. 
8 Davy, 2738.  9%Thompson, 22535 (9); Solomon, 50138 (15); Fleming, 9502; Slade-King, 69833 : 
Peters, 19728 (7); Brown, 75895 (14). 10 Dyson, 20271. 1 Lockwood, 12749 ;. Downes, 23233 ; 
Thompson, 34076, 34164 ; Halifax Union Rules, Vol. I., App. xv. (0). 1? Downes, 23073 ; Stonham, 21739 ; 
Report by Miss Roberts, pars. 37 and 40. 13 Visits, Provincial Urban, No. 2.E; Bristol Rules, Vol. L., 
App. x. (c); Bradford, Halifax, Leeds and Skipton Rules, Vol. I., App. xv. (0), _14Emberton, 71420. 
15 Burnett, 44453; Hawkyard, 42518; British Medical Association, 39389; Percival, 47926; Dodd, 
25373 (157); Cureton, Vol. vii,, App. cviii., par. 3; Cameron, 41545, 41629 ; Cooke, 44981; Broomfield, 
49654; Bygott, 44002 ; Cox, 51863, 51899; Reid, 50887; Hewlings, 47547 (41), 47501; Abbott, 42291 ; 
Waite, 43247 (4); Holland, 32776; Davies, Vol. 1X., App. xliv.; Dodd, 47209; Edwards; 38331 ; 
As bury, 43453; Parkin, 51473. 
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abhorrence of the “ parish” is a thing of the past; and that the fact of medical relief 
being associated with the Poor Law is not itself a deterrent because the Poor Law has 
lost its terrors.? 


76. This decline in deterrence is, doubtless, partly due to the operation of certain 
outside influences, in principle contrary to any purely restrictive or deterrent system of 
outdoor medical relief, which have tended to undermine the policy consistently pursued 
by the Central Authority since 1834. As early as 1838, as we have already stated, a 
Sclect Committee of the House of Commons expressed the opinion “ that medical relief 
may, with great propriety, be given more extensively than any other kind of assistance ;” ® 
in 1854 another Committee reported in favour of persons receiving medical assistance 
without being placed on the list of paupers ;* in 1860 a Bill for securing more efficient 
medical relief to the poorer classes, provided inter alia that medical relief should not be 
deemed “parochial relief, alms, or charitable allowance; 4 in 1885 the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Removal Act did away with the disfranchisement of the recipients — 

| of medical relief for all elections except that of a Board of Guardians ;° and, still more 
: recently, the preferential treatment of the sick has received additional emphasis under 
the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, which provides that, while the receipt of poor relief is 
a disqualification for a pension, medical relief “ shall not be considered as poor relief.”’ © 


77. We have no statistics showing the effect of the Medical Relief Disqualification ; 
| Removal Act on the number of persons applying for medical relief throughout England 
| and Wales. Mr. Ball, superintendent relieving officer, informed us that in Liverpool 
| medical relief “rushed up” after the passing of the Act.’_ In London, after an almost 
steady decline in the number of dispensary orders from 1877 to 1885, there was an 
immediate and continued rise down to 1895. There is, however, no evidence that this 
increase was directly attributable to the passing of the Act. Sickness due to ‘‘ severe 
weather” and an “epidemic of influenza” are mentioned by the Central Authority on 
i different occasions as haying been responsible for increasing the number of Orders, but 
| no reference is made to the Act itself. Moreover, the figures again commenced to fall 
after 1895, and have since reached a point below the previous low-water mark. 


| (d) AGENCIES FOR SUPPLYING PooR PERSONS WITH MeEpIcaL ASSISTANCE OUTSIDE 
THE Poor Law. 

| 78. At an early stage in our inquiry we were impressed with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the agencies for supplying the labouring and the poorer classes generally 
with medical assistance outside the Poor Law. We have, therefore, received much evidence 
on the subject, and we now proceed to give a short account of the work of the chief of 
these agencies. ' 7 

(i.) Voluntary Hospitals. 

79. As with the Poor Law infirmaries, so with the voluntary hospitals, great develop- 
ments have taken place since 1834. The growth of operative surgery has increased 
the demand for hospital treatment, and, in spite of frequent extensions of the hospitals, 
the demand is still in excess of the accommodation.® | 


80. We do not propose to trace the history of voluntary hospitals since 1834, 
but we think it essential to show the relations which have always existed between such 
hospitals and the Poor Law. From 1834 down to 1867, during which period indoor 
i medical relief was administered as part of the ordinary workhouse system it was to the 
i voluntary hospitals that paupers were sent for surgical operations or special treatment, 
and in 1851 the Legislature emphasised the interest of the Poor Law in such institutions 
by empowering the Guardians to subscribe to them.!° The sick poor themselves, without 
going to the Poor Law, also sought admission to the voluntary hospitals as being the 
only institutions equipped in a manner fitted for the treatment of their diseases. At 
the present day, especially in country districts and in Unions where no separate infirmary 
has been provided, Boards of Guardians are still in the habit of sending paupers to the 
hospitals. But wherever a fully equipped separate infirmary has been erected this practice 
has diminished, and in some cases it has entirely ceased. Moreover, as has been indicated, 
the poor are now in many cases glad to seek the refuge of the Poor Law infirmary. 


UL eit Petr. 0D SGX) Ree a ee ee 

1 Thompson, 22896; Brown, 34364; Herbert 8394; Edwards, Vol. VIL, App. exiiil., par. 4; Ainsley, 
52845; Blackshaw, 41381; Raw, 37927 (47); Hogg, Vol. VIIL., App. xxxvii., par. 4; Pochin, 74771 (3); 
Culross, Vol. VII, App. xxix., par.3; Edwards, 51146; Lang, Vol. VII., App. lvi., par. 10; cf. also Fuller, 





it Vol. I., App. xxi. (A), par. 30; Fust, 11158. 2 Report of Select Committee on the Poor Law Amendment 
ie Act (1838), p. 25. 8 Report of Select Committee on Medical Relief, 1854, p. ili. 4 Poor Law (Medical 
fi! Relief) Bill, Clause xxxii./(Bill No. 87-1860). The Bill did not become law. 548 & 49 Vict. cap. 46, 
a Sec. UH. 68 Edw. VII, cap. 40, Sec. 3 (1) (a). 7 Ball, 35657; of., also Fuller, 10640; Thompson, 22901. 
j 8 Twentieth (1890-1) and Twenty-fifth (1895-6) Annual Reports of Local Government Board, pp. lxxxvii. 
i and Ixxxii. respectively. 9 Of. Holland, 32526 (26). 1014 & 15 Vict. cap. 105, Sec. 4. 1 Cf. 
ff pars. 36-7 ante. 
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81. Although tke voluntary hospitals have been greatly extended, their growth, 
measured by the number of beds, has been quite outstripped by that of the 
Poor Law infirmaries—which in the form of separately administered institutions were 
practically unknown until 1867. At the present time the number of beds in the London 
Poor Law infirmaries greatly exceeds the number in the voluntary hospitals in London, 
and is only about three or four thousand below the total number of beds provided by 
voluntary hospitals in all England and Wales. Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other large provincial towns have likewise more Poor Law infirmary beds than hospital beds. 


82. The following table gives roughly, for certain of the large towns, the number of 
beds in Poor Law infirmaries and in voluntary hospitals for the year 1906 :— 


Beds in Beds in 
Voluntary § Poor Law 
Hospitals.2 Infirmaries.3 


London - - - x : : : - 10,224 16,300 
Liverpool - - - - - : Fa 4 he lye 4 2,000 
Manchester and Salford - ‘ f : este BAW) 3,250 
Birmingham - - . . : . - 838 2,200 
Leeds” - ¥ * - : : : : 450 1,000 
Sheffield 5 : ; : : : ; 559 800 
Newcastle — - : : : ; ; : 417 350 
Cardiff - - - 3 4 ~ - 235 500 
Leicester : : ; F : : * 200 500 


83. Voluntary hospital accommodation being of necessity dependent upon private 
generosity its extent is regulated by impulse rather than by actual requirements. There 
is no recognised standard of accommodation; nor is there, outside of London, any public 
body orauthority whose duty it is to guide the charitable publicin applying their beneficence 
in districts where it is most needed, or where the best results are likely to be obtained. 
As a matter of fact, the voluntary hospitals are chiefly confined to London and some of the 
large provincial towns. London, asa whole, has more hospital accommodation in proportion 
to population than any of the provincial towns. This may be partly accounted for by the 
greater volume of charity in London, but, doubtless, it is also due to the fact that the London 
hospitals attract persons from a much wider area than London itself. In some respects the 
London hospitals, like the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, may be partiallywegarded as national 
institutions. The London hospitals are not, however, evenly distributed over its area. 
but are mostly located in the central districts where population is diminishing. Some 
districts, e.g., Camberwell, have no voluntary hospitals. Again, some provincial towns 
are better provided with voluntary hospitals than other towns. 


84, But whether there be no voluntary hospital in a town, or whether the 
accommodation be insufficient for the needs of its inhabitants, as is generally the case, 
one fact clearly brought out by our inquiry is that the absence or the deficiency 1s 
gradually, but surely, being supplied by the Poor Law infirmary. 


85. At the same time, there is no doubt that the voluntary hospitals supply 
gratuitous medical assistance of the very highest quality—both indoor and by means 
of their out-patient departments*—to a very large number of persons of the same social 
status as those who apply to the Poor Law. For example, according to a census of the 
709 patients in the London Hospital on November 28th, 1906, which the Hon. 
Sydney Holland, Chairman of the Hospital, was good enough to undertake at our request, 
it appears that 27 per cent. of the patients might be considered to be “ to all intents and 
purposes paupers, 7.e., no money coming in, no savings, no club, and generally with wife 
and children to support,” while another 13 per cent. were ‘‘ on the very verge of pauperism, 
if not already paupers,” altogether 40 per cent. This figure, which relates to in-patients, 





1 Cf. Milson Rhodes, 38898 (2); Davy, 2387. 2Fiom Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1908, except 
as to London. The figure for London is taken from “London Statistics,” compiled by the Statistical 
Officer of the London County Council, 1907-8, Vol. XVIII, p. 128; ef. also Ford-Anderson, 39238. 
3 Exclusive of beds in Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals, which provide the following accommodation :— 


Fever hospitals - - - - 7,878 beds. 
Small-pox hospitals -— - - - - - - - 2,040 ,, 
Ringworm and Ophthalmia Schools for Children - - -  ~- 1,020 ,, 


(Annual Report of Metropolitan Asylums Board for the year 1907.) she 
4In Manchester the hospitals also provide domiciliary treatment ; £12,569 persons were thus visited 
in their homes in 1905. [Nivea, 33,380 (12)]. 5 Holland, Minutes of evidence, Vol. III., App. xvii. (A). 
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corresponds very closely with the out-patient results obtained by our Special Investigator 
Miss Roberts, who estimates that 38 per cent. of the out-patients attending certain London 
hospitals inquired into by her “may be said to be of similar class as applicants tor 
medical relief from the parish.” + wilepi 


86. The following figures will show the extent to which medical assistance was 
during the year 1906, provided by voluntary hospitals in England ana Wales” :— 


In-Patients. Out-Patients.? 
London* _ - : : : . 5 : 114,261 - 1,607,945 
Provinces. - * : . * - - - 131,292 884,478 |) 


87. Accordingly, if the percentages above mentioned be generally applicable through- 
out the country, it would appear that, in the aggregate, much assistance is rendered by the 
voluntary hospitals to the class of persons who apply to the Poor Law. In addition they 
assist many persons just above the pauper class. The voluntary hospitals are, therefore 
doing a great work which, if they did not exist, would have to be peformed by the Poor 
Law authorities, or by some other public authorities charged with the provision of hospital 
accommodation or of other medical assistance for the suffering poor. On the other hand, 
as we have shown, the voluntary hospitals have been unable to meet the demand for 
‘nstitutional treatment, and their work has ex necessitate been taken up and supplemented 
| by the Poor Law. | 





8g. It will be observed from the above figures that much greater use is made of 
i out-patient departments in London than in the Provinces. It would, further, appear 
| from a return supplied by Lieut.-Col. Montefiore that the number of “ out-patients and 
| casualties ” treated at the London hospitals has shown a marked increase of late years. 
i Thus, according to that return the numbers increased 76 per cent. between 1887 and 
| 1905, and 17 per cent. between 1900 and 1905.° | | 


89. The benefits of the voluntary hospitals, ostensibly provided for the poor 
and necessitous, are, it appears, largely taken advantage of by the well-to-do. Instead 
of confining their work to the poor (“ objects of charity”) as was originally intended, 
the voluntary hospitals, Dr. Nathan Raw states :-— 


| 

| ; vai ‘ : : ; 

i ‘are now treating within their walls a class of the community very much higher in the 
social scale, who can in a very great number of instances, well afford to pay for medical advice.’ 4 


Some of the voluntary hospitals, e.g., Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals have started 
“paying wards” for the more affluent patients, and Guy’s and the London Hospital charge 


out-patients a small fee." 


* 90. Again, as regards their out-patient departments, a few of the hospitals have 
appointed almoners. ‘‘ The broad aim of the almoner’s work,” says Miss Nussey, Almoner 
of the Westminster Hospital,® “‘is that of better organisation and an increased usefulness 
of the out-patients department of a hospital.” Her endeavour is to “ ascertain the home 
conditions of the patients with a view to :— 


(a) Eliminating those who could afford to pay privately for advice; and 


(b) Ensuring, as far as might be, a fair chance to thosewho [are] eligible for 
treatment, of profiting by it.” 


As regards the first, Miss Nussey finds that “the proportion of patients attending 
Westminster Hospital during the years 1903-45, who might have arranged for their 
own treatment through a provident dispensary or friendly society, was 15°6 per cent., 
13:6 per cent. and 17°2 per cent. respectively.” As regards the second, ‘‘ she teaches 
the patients the simple rules of hygiene, and explains to them how they can co-operate 


1 Report by Miss Norah B. Roberts on * The overlapping of the work of the Voluntary General 
Hospita's with that of Poor Law Medical Relicf,” p. 18. 2 Burdett’s “ Hospitals and Charities,” 1908 ; 
cf. also Holland, 32530-1. 8These figures probably over-state the true number of out-patients as the 
system of registering cases seldom provides for the elimination of duplicates.—cf. Montefiore,35015 (36). 
4 According to a return handed in by Lieut.-Col. Montefiore, the numbers of in-patients and out-patients 
for the year 1905 were 119,099 and 1,859,809, respectively. (Vol. III. of Minutes of Evidence, App. No. 
xxii. (C). The figures giveh in Burdett’s ‘ Hospitals and Charities” do not appear to include the smaller 
voluntary hospitals, 5 Ibid. 6 Raw, 37927 (15); of. also Theodore Thompson, Vol. IX., App. li. 
7 Cf. Report cf Select Committee on Metropolitan Hosrpitals, 1892 ; Montefiore, 35015 (32), 35043, 
35305 ; Holland, 32538. 8 Nussey, 32917 (1), (2) and (12). . 
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with the doctor in the treatment of such, cases,as phthisis, anemia, rickets, etc. A large 
proportion of patients attend with preventable diseases; she points out to them how they © 
can avoid a future application to the hospital by ordinary care.” } 


In her work she co-operates with the local doctors, the Education Authorities and the 
ee ecu stitable agencies whose object is ‘the improvement of. the condition of the 
poor.” 


(ii.) Provident Dispensaries and Medical Clubs. 


91. Provident dispensaries existed prior to 1834, and reference is made to them by. 
the Royal Commission in their Report. 


“Tt appears,” they say, “ that great good has already been effected by these dispensaries, and 
that much more might be effected by them; but we are not prepared to suggest any legislative 
measures for their encouragement.” 8 


The Poor Law Act did not provide for the establishment of provident dispensaries, but, 
as has been shown, the Commissioners appointed under the Act. endeavoured to administer 
medical relief under such conditions as would tend to promote the formation of “ inde- 
pendent sick clubs” or other habits of thrift among the labouring classes. In addition 
to this indirect encouragement of sick clubs, whose leading principles were that they 
should be ‘self-supporting and independent of parochial aid,” the Commissioners, in 
1836, issued a circular to Boards of Guardians urging them “ collectively and individually ” 
ta give all the aid in their power to the establishment of such clubs in their district. A 
model set of rules was also enclosed with the circular, ignorance of the rules for starting 
a club having been given as one of the reasons why clubs had not become general.* As 
a result of this appeal, medical clubs were established in many parts of the country.° 


92, The Commissioners had, however, no statutory duties or, powers in connection 
with the establishment of sick clubs, and it. was therefore difficult for them to pursue 
an active propaganda or line of policy in the matter. Occasional references to 
such clubs are to be found in a few reports subsequent to 1836, but after that the Com- 
missioners do not appear to have pursued the subject. We are not aware of any statistics 
showing the progress made since 1834 in the provision of medical attendance for the working 
classes on a self-supporting basis, but our evidence makes it clear that, at the present 
time, large numbers of the population provide for such attendance in one form or another, 
e.g., by joining a provident dispensary, a medical aid society, a works’ club, a friendly 
society, a tontine club, or a medical club. 


93. As regards Friendly and other Provident Societies, 16 should be observed that 
the direct provision of medical attendance forms only a subsidiary part of their functions. 
The main object of a Friendly Society is the payment of sick benefit for the maintenance 
of members during illness; the additional contributions for medical attendance are not 
usually obligatory. Out of nearly £20,000,000 of benefits paid to the members of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty years 1876-1905, 72 per cent. was devoted 
to sick pay, 16 per cent. to funeral allowanc:s, and only 12 per cent. to medical aid.® 


- In the Foresters’ Society about 95 per cent. of the members are insured for 
medical aid.’ In the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, on the other hand, the majority 


of members do not insure.® 


94, In London there are forty-three provident dispensaries issuing over 60,000 
cards, representing about 116,650 individuals;* in Leicester there are two provident 
dispensaries with about 60,000 members, or 1 in 4 of the population ; *° in Reading 
there are 17,578 members,? or 1 in 5 of the population ; in Northampton there are 
18,000 members, or 1 in 5 of the population ; * in Shrewsbury there are 6,000 members, 
or about 1 in 5 of the population; and in Salisbury there are 9,190 members, or 1 in 2 
of the population.® Provident dispensaries exist also in some of the smaller towns, 
eg., Market Drayton and Leominster ; but in rural districts the ‘‘ medical club ”’ is more 

revalent. These medical clubs may include several medical men, In which case they 
differ little from the provident dispensary, or they may be organised by one doctor only. 
There are many varieties, but in one form or another they are almost universal and 


1Nussey, 32917 (8). 2Jbid., par. 10. 8 Report of Royal Commission, 1834, p. 43. 4 Second 
Annual Report, Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, p. 45. Ibid., p. 21. 6 Stead, 77468 (1). 7 Stead, 
77480. @ Bunn, 77651. 9Charity Organisation Review, July, 1907, pp. 4 and 5. 10 Hewlings, 
47501 (12), (14); Gibbons, Vol. IV., App. cxxxil., pars. 37 and 40. 11 Becke, 48224 (5). 12 Cooper, 
Vol. VIL, App. cvi., par. 2. 
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within the reach of almost everyone. Of therural district of Hardings:one we are told:— 
“ Medical clubs have become so common in this district that it is only in exceptional cases that 
recourse is had to the Poor Law.” ! . 

And again : 


“They are almost universal in Northamptonshire. I do not know any village without a club.” 4 


In Suffolk, the county medical club has 9,000 members, though a rule limits 
membership to persons whose earnings per family are under 20s. a week. At Bosmere 
and Claydon “a very great many” belong to medical clubs outside the county club.* 

| In the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds, says Dr. Stork :— 
/ mi Hoe is only one [doctor] that I can think of who has not got a private medical club of his 
own.” , 
In towns also medical clubs are very common, and in certain districts, ¢.g., 
| South Wales, the ‘“‘ works’ clubs” include almost the whole of the male working 
| population, while medical clubs provide for the remainder. In seven towns— 
Coventry, Eastbourne, Hartlepool, Kidderminster, Norwich, Southampton and Taunton 
a “public medical service ”’ has been organised amongst the doctors for treating the 
! poorer working class on a provident basis.” : 


95. During the past forty years a movement has been developed in many 
provincial towns for the combination of the advantages of a provident dispensary with 
those of the sick benefit society. There are now medical associations with a total member- 
| ship of 250,000. The members of the various registered benefit societies in one of these 
| towns meet together and agree to lease a house, provide their own drugs, and appoint 
| and sometimes house their own medical officer, who devotes his whole time to the associa- 
i tion. The introduction of the co-operative element into the work of these benefit societies 
i appears on the whole to have been successful. But it is one of their incidental rules which 
| lends to their operations a special interest. The members’ families are allowed to join. 
| Instead of joining a benefit society for himself and a provident dispensary for himself and 
his family, a man can thus avoid paying twice over for his own medical attendance, whilst 
\ his children, brought under the direct influence of the friendly society movement, will 
probably become members of some friendly society themselves.s | 





96. Perhaps the best measure of the progress made towards independence during 
the last century is got by comparing the membership of friendly societiés with the 
number of paupers. A Parliamentary Return in 1803 states the number of societies 
in England and Wales to be 9,672, with 704,350 members, while the numbers 
relieved by the Poor rate in the same year were 1,039,716. A similar Return in 1815 
gives. the membership of friendly societies as 925,439, which exceeded the number of 
| paupers by 29,446.°. “On December 31st, 1904, the number of members in the ordinary 
/ friendly societies, and societies having branches, was 5,700,000,” '® while the total num- 
i) ber of paupers of all classes on January Ist, 1905, was 932,000 *1—an excess of friendly 
i society members over paupers of nearly 5,000,000. 


i 97. It is interesting to note the efforts of some Boards of Guardians towards inducing 
i applicants for medical relief to form provident habits. The Paddington and St. Pancras 
Boards issue handbills with particulars as to provident dispensaries, and these are given 
by the relieving officers to applicants for medical relief..* The Reading Guardians paid 
the entrance fee of applicants to the provident dispensary, until the practice was stopped 
by the Local Government Board.48 At Brixworth the Guardians started a medical club 
which superseded parish relief and developed into clubs for each parish in the Union.4 
At Frimley a medical club was started by a Guardian as an alternative to Poor Law relief, 
and now practically all the people except the members of friendly societies belong to’ 
it. At Ipswich the district medical officer has a club, and the Guardians bring pressure 
to bear on applicants to join it wherever possible.’® While from Risbridge comes the 








it suggestion that medical officers should be required to start clubs at such rates as the 
i Guardians may approve as being within the reach of the wage-earning classes im the district. 
is . 1 Percival, 47919 (11). 2 Percival, 47942. 3 Waters, 73476 (2) and (4). 4 Harwood, 73737-41. 
Ki 5 Stork, 15597. 6 Brown 34233, ef seg. Compare also Neale, 49222 (7); Biddle, 48889 ; Creswell, 
i 49171 (6), and Report by Brit. Med. Assn. on the Economic Conditions of Contract Medical Practice, 1905, 
be p. 18. 7 Cox 51859 (8); Ainsley, 52840 (8), and Report by Brit. Med. Assn. on Contract Practice, 
ii pp: 23 and 80. 8 Cf. Memorandum by Mr. T. Hancock Nunn, as to Friendly Societies’ Medical Associa- 
ad tions, Vol. XI, Minutes of Evidence ; also ‘‘The Foresters’ Directory, 1907,” pp. 569-73. 9 Report of 
Poor Taw Commission, 1834, App. A, p. 446. 10 Brabrook, 35158. The number given does not 
hi include the members of Collecting and other special classes of Friendly Societies, who numbered upwards of 
My 8,000,000 at the end of 1904. Davy, 1465. 12 Alford, 31946; Craig, 19466 (21); Warren, 


33487 (47-8). 13 Warren, 33704. 14 Bury, 48031 (10). 15 Chance, 27113. 16 Vulliamy, 73302. 
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98. The fees for membership of a provident dispensary ,or medical club vary 
slightly in different parts of the country; but it may be said that the members 
generally obtain medical assistance at lower rates than if they went as ordinary patients 
to a doctor. The weekly charge for an adult runs from about 1d. at Leicester! 
and Manchester? to 14d. at London® and Northampton.* Children are admitted at 
about 4d. per week, a reduction being usually made if the whole family are 
members. Thus, in the Metropolitan Provident Dispensary Association not more 
than four,? and in the Suffolk County Club® not more than five, children are charged 
for; while in Northampton* and Leicester’ a weekly payment of 3d. and 3d. re- 
spectively entitles a whole family (including the father and mother) to membership 
of the provident dispensary. The above fees do not always include midwifery attendance, 
for which special charges are made. Generally a maximum income limit for members, 
varying trom about 14s. to 5s. per week, is fixed with a view to excluding the well-to-do, 
who are, it appears, not above taking advantage of the medical attendance at the cheap 
rates offered by the dispensaries and medical clubs.® 


99. As a rule, members of a provident dispensary have a choice of doctors.? 
The remuneration of the doctor is sometimes based on the number of visits paid, and 
sometimes it represents a fixed annual payment (from about 2s. to 5s.) per member 
under his care. Special fees are allowed for midwifery cases and surgical operations. 
Representations have been made to us, not, we think, without justification, that the 
doctors of provident dispensaries and friendly societies are frequently underpaid.’ But, 
while this may be so, we consider it right to point out that the low rates of remuneration 
are partly due to competition among the doctors themselves. As Mr. Lister Stead, 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters, has stated :— 

“These rates are not fixed by us, but they are the prices suggested by the medical men 
themselves. In my experience in some of the larger towns, I find, I am sorry to say, that 
medical men are offering privately to do the work at a less figure than the medical men already 
appointed are doing it at.’® 

And again :— 

“We do not want in our societies to raise any idea that’ this medical benefit is in the 
form of a charity. We are quite content in the society to pay a reasonable sum for the 
service, and we do not want the man to feel that he is under any stigma because he happens to 
go to the club doctor.’’10 


100. In addition to the large number who make provision on the insurance 
system, there are many also, even among the poorer working class, who prefer to 
pay as private patients and appear well able to do 80. The Medical Officer of 
Health for Manchester, in reply to the question :— 

< Does it follow that medical relief for those below 30s. a week is, as a rule, gratuitous in Man- 
chester ?”” says :— 

“No, not at all. I have made a special inquiry into a large number of individual cases 
with a view to see what actually does occur, and, as a matter of fact, I find that a large 
proportion of people earning far below that amount go to private practitioners.” 


In some rural districts even the agricultural labourers prefer to pay fees :— 
“Tn Kent every agricultural labourer paid . . . private fees, but the wages were very good 
there.’’12 
In two rural districts in the eastern counties, Committees of our number were 
told, when visiting, that, though the men were in clubs themselves, they preferred 
to pay private fees for their families.* 


101. It is true, no doubt, that sometimes poor people pay absurdly small fees for 
very indifferent treatment, but the incompetent doctor 1s the exception and not the rule. 
In rural districts it is generally the case that both rich and poor are treated by the same 
doctor, who is also the district medical officer. In the towns, the general practitioner 
in a working class neighbourhood may be quite as competent, if not so wealthy, as the 
practitioners at the other end of the town. | 

“T know,” says Dr. Stonham, “a good many doctors in the East End; many of them are very 
good men indeed, I think,”’/4 

1 Hewlings, 47501 (12). 2 Niven, 38380 (47). 3 Warren, 33487 (17). 4 Becke, Vol. IV., App. 

xxvi. (A). 5 Waters, Vol. VII., App. x. 6 Stork, 75619 ; Waters, 73476 (2) ; Craig, Vol. If. App. vii. 
(D) ; Warren, 33487 (14) and Report by British Medical Association as to Contract Practice, p. 76, &c., &c. 
7 Thompson, 34169 ; Warren, 33487 (23) ; Becke, 48251 ; Percival, 47921 (7); Cropley, Vol. LV., App. cxxii. 
par. 6 ; Williams, Vol. V., App. lix., par. 11 ; Jenkin, 50848; Exham, 7 2533 ; McCarthy, 67620; Marlow, 
77322 ; Stead, 77475, &c., &e. 8 Shaw, 33334; British Medical Association, 39151 ; Dodd, 47191 (9), 
47324 ; Cameron, 41717; Turner, Vol. IV., App. civ., par. 25 Longbottom, Vol IV., App. lxxxiii., par. 15 ; 
Young, 38845 ; Exham, 72540; Hall, 70631 (TY; Williams, Vol. VII., App. xcii., par. 8 ; cf. also Warren, 
33837 ; Chance. 27161 ; Abbot, 42269 ; Waters, 73522, Report by Dr. MeVail, p, 159. &¢., &c. 9 Stead, 
17528. 10Stead, 77531. Niven, 38392. 12 McCarvhy, 67584. 13 Rural Visits, Nos. 82 and 84. 
14Stonham, 21479. 
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That their fees are unduly low is more often due. to the unfair competition of 
charitable agencies and the competition among) the doctors themselves than to the 
low value of their services. 


A medical officer in-the Potteries says :— 
‘There is absolutely no difference, except in individual character, between the man who 
comes to me asa private patient and who comes through the Poor Law. One puts into a dispensary, 
/ or saves money and pays the doctor; the other finds it leaves more for drink if he sends to the 
i relieving officer. They find it so easy to get medical relief, why should they bother to provide in 
any other way.” 
(iii.) Free Dispensaries. oe 
102. One striking feature brought out as the result of our inquiries into the methods 
! of providing poor persons with medical assistance is the existence, in certain large 
| urban centres, of extensive free dispensaries, while in other centres, with not 
| dissimilar industrial conditions, such dispensaries are practically, if not entirely, 
| absent.2. Thus, on the one hand, we have such towns as Birmingham, Leeds and 
| Newcastle with flourishing free dispensaries. The Newcastle Dispensary, we are informed, 
does the greater part of the outdoor medical work for the poor of the city. It has 
seven whole-time doctors; it treats about 12,000 patients per annum; and, as com- 
H pared with the Poor Law, it does ten or twenty times as much work among the 
poor.2 On the other hand, Sheffield has no free dispensary,* ‘and Leicester is mainly 
served by provident dispensaries. There are, it may be observed, a number of free 
dispensaries in London. 


103. Many of the free dispensaries are old endowed institutions, established before 
| the hospitals had out-patient departments. Some of the dispensaries date from the 
i latter half of the eighteenth century; others are comparatively recent in their origin.° 
i All are dependent more or less on charitable subscribers, and Boards of Guardians and 
i town councils sometimes contribute to the funds. The object of these dispensaries is 
i to provide medical attendance and medicines to poor people who cannot afford to pay 
i for a doctor. At Oxford, however, a witness informs us, the reason for starting a free 
dispensary was to prevent people being disqualified from voting.” Occasionally a free 
dispensary forms part of a ‘‘ medical mission.” 


i 104, In some cases the patients are treated only at the dispensary, but in others 
i domiciliary visits are also paid by the doctors to patients who are unable to 
i attend at the dispensary. At Birmingham, in addition to medical attendance and 
: medicines, patients are sometimes supplied with milk, bovril, cod-liver oil, and other 
u medical extras. bs ) 


i 105. The quality of the treatment at the dispensaries is said to be of a high order, 
i and this, together with the fact that it is free, attracts large numbers of persons 
) to apply.!° In some dispensaries treatment is mainly confined to persons who produce 
a subscriber’s ticket, but in others no tickets are necessary. 


While the beneficiaries of the ~ dispensaries consist chiefly of those who are 
i ‘only a step removed from pauperism,’’!! or may even comprise “‘the very poor to the 
t superior artisan,”’!” our evidence clearly shows that the benefits of the free dispensaries 
i are abused by many who could well afford to pay ordinary fees to a doctor, and by still 
H more who are in a position to join a provident dispensary. Thus, Dr. Trout, Bir- 
; mingham, informs us :— : 
** A person attending a Bible Class or P.S.A., on payment of 3d. or 1d. per month can obtain 
a subscriber’s ticket, entitling him to six weeks’ continuous medical advice, attendance, and medicine, 
and also extras in the shape of food, notwithstanding that the person may be in full work, and the 
recipient of a wage up to £6 per week.”’14 
Mr. Stableforth, Newcastle :— . ; 
““T get a big number of tickets to give away every year; if I gave them to everybody that 


a applied, I should be giving them to men with £2.10s. and £3 a week wages who come and apply, 
_ not isolated cases, but weekly.’’15 ! 


1 Final Report on the Relation of Industrial Conditions to Pauperism by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland and 











iy Miss Rose E.,,\Squire, p. 101. 2Cf. Davy, 2442. 3 Parkin, 51466 (12), 51495. 4Smith, 43153, 
i 5 Montefiore, 35015 (29) ; Warren 33593; Forrest, Vol. IV., App. cxxix., par. 4; Stephens, Vol. V., App. 
‘i ex., par. 4. 6 Parkin, 51466 (5) ; Stonham, 21597... 7 Thompson, 34147, 8 Forrest, Vol. IV., App. 
a} cxxix., par. 6; Lupton, Vol. IV., App. Ixxxy., par. 1 (5); Barlow, 38656 ; Parkins, 51466 (13) (18) ; Stephens, 
i Vol. V., App. ex., par. 4; Pinchard, Vol. IV., exlvii., par. 5. 9 Forrest, Vol. 1V. App. exxix. par. 8 ; 


Tillyard, Vol. 4., App. clvii., par. 6. 10 Warren, 33593; Bygott, 44006. 11 Hudson, Vol. IV., App. Ixxx. 
par. 7, 12 Forrest, Vol/IV., App. exxix., par. 14; Cameron, 41554. 13 Thompson, 34170; Warren, 
33591,; Alford, 31977 ; Pinchard, Vol. [V., App. exlvii., par. 5; Bygott, 44006; Armstrong, Vol. V.,-App. 
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From a table handed in by Miss Simey, Newcastle, giving the results of an investi- 
gation by the Charity Organisation Society into the circumstances of forty-nine appli- 
cations to the Newcastle Dispensary on a given day (February, 1902), it appears 
that Fseventeen applications were from families in receipt of £1 6s. to £2 17s. a 
week, while other eight “should, it was thought, have been independent of 
charitable medical treatment.”’} 


106. Where a free dispensary provides medical aid to thousands of the poorer 
classes in the course of a year, it must inevitably keep many persons from having 
recourse to the Poor Law.? But, when the dispensary also admits to its benefits those 
who should be self-dependent, there is little doubt that, by destroying their incentives 
to thrift, it has a distinctly pauperising tendency. Witnesses have told us that the free 
dispensaries are powertul and successtul competitors of the provident dispensaries and the 
medical clubs, and operate with hardship on the medical profession.® 


107. The Report of an Inquiry by a Committee of the British Medical Association 
into the Economic Conditions of Contract Medical Practice in the United Kingdom, 
states that: “ Provident dispensaries appear to have been established originally as public 
charities,’ * and several witnesses have given instances of free dispensaries having been 
transiormed into provident dispensaries. One of the largest provident dispensaries in the 
country, the Leicester Provident Dispensary with 50,000 members, began as a free dis- 
pensary,° and in London two free dispensaries have recently adopted provident principles.® 
The latter, being endowed dispensaries, were converted under schemes of the Charity Com- 
missioners, which retained a portion of the income for the use of a certain number of free 
patients.’ Such a change is wholly beneficial. A free dispensary on a scale equal to that 
obtaining in some towns does not appear to be essential to the welfare of the inhabitants, nor 
would much hardship be inflicted on many of the beneficiaries if they were obliged to provide 
for their medical assistance by means of some form of insurance against sickness.8 Moreover, 
the fact that a dispensary is endowed may not be an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
transforming it into a provident institution. 


(iv.) Sanitary Authorities. 


108. Soon after 1834 we find the Poor Law Commissioners impressing on the Govern- 
ment the economical need for legislative action with a view to improving the 
sanitary condition of the country. All infectious disease, it was pointed out, was 
accompanied by “immediate and ultimate” charges on the poor rates.? The 
labourer was suddenly reduced to a state of destitution necessitating immediate relief, 
and, if he died, his widow and children had to be cared for at the expense of the 
parish. The Commissioners thereupon recommended that Boards of Guardians should 
be empowered to act as an authority for the removal of nuisances. For years, sanitation 
meant little more than this, and it may be said that it was not until after the passing of the 
Sanitary Act of 1866 that the modern system of preventive medicine commenced. 


109. It is, perhaps, not quite germane to our Report to trace in detail the develop- 
ment of sanitation in England since 1834, or to estimate its effect on pauperism. But we 
think it essential to a proper understanding of the problem of medical assistance of the 
poor at the present time, that we should outline briefly the chief functions now 
exercised by Sanitary Authorities in regard to the prevention and treatment of diseases 
in individuals. By so doing, we shall also be able to form a general idea of the extent 
to which the medical functions of the Poor Law and Sanitary Authorities at present 
overlap. 


110. A number of witnesses, chiefly medical officers of health, have described what is 
being done by the Sanitary Authorities in their respective districts. From a Memorandum 





1Simey, Vol. V., App. ix. (B). 2 Burnett, 44421 (15); Bygott, 44006; Parkin, 51466 (6). 
3 Warren, 33487 (41-3), 33773; Parkin, 51524. 4 Report, p. 4. 5 Hewlings, 47684. 6 Warren, 
33487 (44). 7 Warren, 33695; Montefiore, 35043. 8 Cf, Nussey, 32917 (13); Mears, Vol. V., 
App. xciii., par. 10. 9 Fourth Report Poor Law Commissioners, 1838, App. A. (1), p. 62. 
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dated 11th March, 1908, on the Unification of the Official Medical Services for the Poor, 
prepared by the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, we take the following 
enumeration of some details of the work performed by Sanitary Authorities throughout 


the country :— 


‘They have hospitals for the treatment of cases of the more serious acute infectious 
diseases, and occasionally they lend out nurses for the home treatment of cases of these diseases, " 
especially of puerperal fever, erysipelas and enteric fever. They provide, in many instances, 
antitoxic serum for the gratuitous treatment of diphtheria, both for prophylactic and for 
curative purposes. The medical officer of health acts both in consultation with practitioners 
and independently in diagnosing doubtful cases of these diseases; and either he or his. 
medical assistant visits infected or suspected houses, with a view to the detection of ‘ contact’ 
cases and ‘missed’ or overlooked cases. A_ large proportion of sanitary authorities also 
provide gratuitously for the diagnosis of doubtful cases of diphtheria, enteric fever, and phthisis 
by bacteriological means. A few sanitary authorities pay doctors’ fees when they have been 
sent for by midwives in difficult cases. Much work is also being done by sanitary authorities 
in the treatment of phthisis (consumption). Free examination of sputum is provided. 
Voluntary or compulsory notification of cases is followed, to some extent, by action beneficial 
both to the patient and his family. The patient’s room is disinfected and cleansed ; spit- 
bottles and handkerchiefs are supplied ; sanatorium training and treatment may be, and is some- 
times, provided (in Brighton half the total notified cases have been treated and trained in the 
sanatorium). Similar instructions as to the management of the patient’s illness and the preven- 
tion of infection are given to the patient at home. Any relatives found to be flagging in 
health are encouraged to secure medical aid or helped by its provision. The new work 
opened up by the compulsory medical inspection of scholars under the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, will lead to the detection of much disease, advice 
being given to parents as to the appropriate medical aid. | School clinics have been begun in 
some towns for the treatment of certain diseases, especially the neglected chronic communi- 
cable diseases of the scalp and skin. The school nurse and health visitors are following up 
this work by school and domiciliary visits. The responsibility for lunacy is divided, the 
guardians paying for most of the patients in asylums, with the help of a capitation allow- — 
ance from the Government, while county councils and county boroughs administer the asylums. 


“This statement is incomplete, but it discloses the facts that the line has never been 
strictly drawn between the prevention and the treatment of disease, and that sanitary authorities 
are already responsible for the treatment of a very high proportion ofthe total acute sickness” 
among the poor. If lunacy be included under this head, sanitary authorities, including county 
councils, probably treat more than half of the total sickness institutionally treated at the 
expense of rates and taxes.”’ 1 


111. In addition to these varied activities, mention should be made of the powers 
possessed by Sanitary Authorities under the Public Health Act, 1875,? and the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891,3 of providing general hospitals for the sick inhabitants of 
their district: The Sanitary Authority may either build a hospital, or contract for 
the use of one, or combine with another Sanitary Authority in providing a common 
hospital. There is no limitation either to the diseases which may be treated in such 
hospitals, or to the classes of persons who may participate in their benefits. Accordingly, 
a town council, may, at any time erect a general hospital for the use of the inhabitants of 
the borough, no matter from what disease they may be suffering. | 


No London borough appears to have made use of these powers, but in the 
provinces the Urban District Councils of Widnes and Barry have each provided 
accident hospitals. Diseases such as strangulated hernia and laryngitis are treated 
in the Barry Hospital, which Dr. McVail informs us is a very popular institution 
and is about to be extended.® . 


It also appears that the town council of Portsmouth have been contemplating the 
establishment of a maternity hospital ‘“‘for the express purpose of preventing women 


from having to go to the Poor Law.” * Mee fe 


Liverpool Municipal Hospital, although provided nominally for the treatment of cases 
of infectious diseases, admits cases which are not ordinarily regarded as falling 
within that category, e.g., bronchitis, cystitis, abdominal tumour, appendicitis, and 
poisoning. And, as was mentioned by Dr. Newsholme,® some towns, e.g., Brighton, 





1'Vol. IX., Minutes of Evidence App. liv.  ® 38 & 39 Vict., Cap. 55, Sec. 131. 354 & 55 Vict., 
et 16, Sec. 75. 4 Downes, 22940. 5 Downes, 22942; Neale, 49232. 6 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 43. 
; reais 22946. 8 Report of Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool, 1905, pp. 202-9. 9 Newsholme, | 
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are now, making institutional provision for the sanatorium treatment of phthisis, a disease 
which, until recently, was not considered to be one of the infectious diseases within the 
scope of the Sanitary Authorities. 


Town councils may also subscribe to the funds of a general hospital, e.g., the 
town council of Newcastle contribute £315 annually to the Royal Infirmary,! and in 
Liverpool the corporation have made a grant of £5,000 to the children’s infirmary. * 


112. But, in addition to these powers of providing for the institutional treatment of 
disease, Sanitary Authorities may, with the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
also provide or contract with any person to provide a temporary supply of medicine 
and medical assistance for the poorer inhabitants of their district.? In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the Manchester Town Council distribute medi- 
cine during the diarrhcea season,* and a number of towns supply anti-toxin serum. 
Manchester Town Council also pay the fees of a medical man called in to assist 
a midwife.® Medical extras are sometimes provided by the Sanitary Authority in cases 
of violent epidemic.® In actual practice the distribution of medicine is mainly confined 
to cases of infectious diseases, but the Statute has placed no limit, other than the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, to the types of diseases for the cure of which 
medicine and even medical attendance may be provided by the Sanitary Authorities. 


113. In London power is given to recover the cost of treatment of any patient who is 
not a pauper and is not suffering from an infectious disease: in the provinces, the 
vost may also be recovered in respect of infectious cases.7 In practice, however. the 
treatment of patients by the Sanitary Authorities is usually gratuitous. 


114. The two essential differences between the Sanitary Authority and the Poor Law 
medica ‘service are that the function of the first is preventive and of the second 
eurative. The one acts, as it were, in the interests of the community in its work 
Of prevention, and is, therefore, almost invariably gratuitous: the other in the interests 
of the endividual who may be called upon for payment. These characteristics must 
not be forgotten, for they are inherent in the nature of the services rendered and constitute 
a difference which is not infrequently lost sight of in schemes of suggested reform.® 


(v.) Education Authorities. 


115. Mention should be made of the work. of the Education Authorities in connection 
with diseases among school children, especially as their sphere of activity promises to 
‘extend in the near future. Under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
Sec. 13, they have power :— 


(1) To provide for the systematic: medical inspection and supervision 
ot school children ; and 


(2) To make “such arrangements as may be sanctioned by the Board of 
Education for attending to the health and physical condition of the children.” 


116. As a means of ameliorating “the evils revealed by medical inspection,” the 
Board of Education indicate, in a Memorandum dated November 22nd, 1907, that * the 
establishment of school surgeries or clinics,” ‘“‘in centres where it appears desirable,” 
may ultimately be necessary. The subject of specific medical treatment being, however, 
one “or “ subsequent consideration in the light of findings of medical inspection and the 
collateral issues raised thereby,”’ the Board have, meantime, only called upon the Education 
Authorities to apply measures of amelioration to what “are commonly, though in a sense 
‘erroneously, regarded as minor ailments.” At the same time the Board point out that, 
“‘roperly administered, the Act must become something more than a mere record of 
disabilities and defects,” and that it “lays upon Education Committees duties involving 
‘treatment’ in a broad conception of the term.”’® 


Ce SCS 


1 The Town Council also subscribe £105 annually to the Newcasile Dispensary. Parkin, 51466 (5). 

2 Raw, 38137. Sec. 77, Public Health (London) Act, 1891 ; and Sec. 133, Public Health Act, 1875. 

4 Niven, 38380 (40). 5 Zoid. (42). © 6 Stonham, 21680. 7 Sec. 76, Public Health (London) Act, 1891; 
and Sec. 132, Public Health Act, 1875. 8 Cf. Niven, 38380 (33). 9 Memorandum; pars. 14 and 15,; 
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117. The Education Authorities are also required to send blind and deaf children to special 
institutions and pay the cost of their maintenance therein, or they may themselves provide 
a school for such children. They are further empowered to provide ‘special classes or 
special schools for physically or mentally detective children and for epileptics. ? 


(e) CONCLUSIONS. 
Indoor Medical Relief. 


1. We have seen that indoor medical relief, administered under the purely deterrent 
principle of the workhouse system, ended in failure and was abandoned in 1867 in favour 
of a system in which “curative treatment ” became the dominant principle. That 
principle, inculcated by the Central Authority, adopted by the Local Authorities, nurtured 
by the influence of public opinion, and developed by the logic of circumstances, has 
gradually revolutionised the treatment of the indoor sick poor in those unions’ which 
have established infirmaries under separate management. These separate infirmaries 
are now fulfilling functions far beyond those for which they were originally intended ; 
they constitute a useful adjunct to the voluntary hospitals ; and in some cases they 
even supply the want of a voluntary hospital. The anomalous situation that has arisen 
may be said to represent the effect of the unsatisfied demand on the part of the community 
for hospital treatment. In short, the separate infirmaries are practically “‘ State ”’ or 
rate-aided hospitals. 


2. That there still exists in the minds of certain of the respectable poor a prejudice 
against entering the Poor Law Infirmary, is undeniable, but it is equally true that the 
prejudice is fast disappearing. On the other hand, in spite of great improvements, medical 


relief, when administered in the workhouse, is still repellent to large numbers of the sick 
poor. 


Outdoor Medical Relvef. 


3. The chief improvement in the system of outdoor medical relief has been the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries in the Metropolis and in a few large urban centres. A beginning 
has also been made towards providing a system of trained nursing for the sick outdoor poor. 


4. It has been the aim of the Central Authority in their administration of outdoor 
medical relief to leave the independence of the labouring classes unimpaired and, in this 
respect, the administration has had a fair measure of success, for, as we have shown, 
large numbers do now make provision for medical aid in sickness by some form of insurance. 


5. As regards those who have not made such provision, outdoor medical relief is an 
attraction to many who are quite able to join a medical club or a provident dispensary. 
On the other hand, the stigma which still accompanies the receipt of that relief deters 
many poor persons—probably the most respectable of the poor—from seeking medical 
aid at times when they are sorely in need of it. 


Agencies for Supplying Poor Persons with Medical Assistance outside the Poor Law. 


6. While the voluntary hospitals provide gratuitous medical assistance (both indoor 
and by means of their out-patient departments) to a large and increasing number of 
persons of the same social status as the pauper classes, the relation of these hospitals to 
the community has been materially changed by the establishment and rapid growth 
of the infirmaries under the Poor Law. Originally, the voluntary hospitals provided, 
practically, the only means of dealing with sick paupers in need of medical or surgical 
treatment in an institution; at the present time, the accommodation provided by the 
Poor Law Infirmaries far exceeds in extent that provided by the voluntary hospitals. 


7. Generally speaking, the accommodation provided in the voluntary hospitals 
is insufficient ; different districts are unevenly supplied with such hospitals ; while some 
districts are without them altogether. 


8. The benefits of the voluntary hospitals are largely taken advantage of by the 
well-to-do classes. 
|, Sore ee er aaa ee en TT eer 
1 Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893; and Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. . 
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9. Great progress has been made since 1834 in the provision of medical assistance Provident 
for the working classes on a self-supporting basis. In certain towns and rural districts dispensaries, 
large numbers of the wage-earning classes make such provision by some form of thriit, medical clubs, 
e.g., by becoming members of a provident dispensary or a medical club. a 


| 10. On the other hand, in certain other towns, free dispensaries flourish on a large Pree dispensaries. 
scale. ‘The benefits of these dispensaries are, it appears, abused by many who might 
become members of provident dispensaries. 


11. The Sanitary Authorities, in addition to their functions connected with the Sanitary 
prevention and treatment of infectious diseases, have been empowered to provide out Authorities. 
of the rates :— 


(a) General hospitals for the sick ; 


¢ 


(b) Medicine and medical assistance for the “ poorer inhabitants.” 


So far, these powers have only been very slightly used. The range of infectious 
diseases dealt with by the Sanitary Authorities and the methods of preventing and treating 
such diseases would appear however, to be widening. 


12. The Education Authorities, in addition to their educational functions, have Education 
recently been empowered to provide a system ol medical inspection and super: Authorities. 
vision of school children, and they may arrange for the treatment of diseases revealed 
by such inspection. They have also power to make provision in institutions, or in special 
schools, for children afflicted with certain diseases. 


13. The public provision of medical assistance, which, in 1834, was entirely in 
the hands of the Poor Law Authorities is now shared between these authorities, the Sanitary 
Authorities and the Education Authorities. 
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118. Having outlined the historical development of Poor Law medical relief since 
1834, we have now to consider its present position, not only as an independent organi- 
gation but also in relation to the larger question of the methods adopted for 
supplying the poorer classes generally with medical assistance. 


We have shown that great advances have been made since 1834. We can 
say that the sick poor were probably never so well looked after as they are at the present 
day. But, at the same time, we have received much evidence to the effect that the system 
of Poor Law medical relief suffers from palpable defects, and requires recasting and 
enlargement. ‘To these considerations we now devote our attention. 


(a) Inspection oF MepicaL RELIEF BY CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 


119. For the whole of England and Wales the Local Government Board have two Poor 
Law medical inspectors, a senior inspector, whose work is chiefly confined to London, 
and a junior inspector for the provinces. 


120. The senior medical inspector is one of the general inspectors for the Metropolis. 
He makes such inspections and reports as may be requisite from time to time. He 
also advises the Board on any questions of Poor Law administration in the Metropolis, 
or in the provinces, which may be referred to him.’ 


121, The duties of the junior inspector are somewhat more circumscribed. ‘His 

primary duty is to visit annually six workhouse infirmaries or sick wards, or 

| Poor Law schools, etc., in each of the thirteen Poor Law districts into which 
| England and Wales (excluding London) is divided.? The institutions to be visited are 
chosen by the general inspectors as being institutions which they consider “ may with 


most advantage be visited . . . in the course ot the year.” The medical inspector usually 
visits these institutions in company with the general inspectors. Reports on the joint 
inspections are not made “unless specially requested by the Board.” But, during the 


last five years, the general inspectors and the medical inspector have, in practice, made a 
report whenever they considered it desirable to do so. On the whole the arrangement is 
aid to work harmoniously.* 


: In addition to the routine inspection of institutions, the provincial medical inspector, 

on requisition to the Department, is available “ for any particular inspection which [the 
general inspectors] may require to be made,” even if this latter work should involve the 
sacrifice of some of the routine inspections.? The policy of the Board being to maintain 
the responsible supremacy of the general inspector in his own particular district, the medical 
inspector practically acts in the capacity of an assessor at inquiries held by the general 
inspector. The medical inspector for the provinces also advises the Board as to plans 
for infirmaries, etc., submitted for their approval, and, generally, as to questions involving 
‘medical knowledge.® 


122, Looking to the fact that there are some thousand Poor Law institutions in 
‘England and Wales, and only two medical inspectors, it is obvious that a very large 
‘proportion of the institutions cannot receive any medical inspection on behalf of the 
\ Central Authority except at long intervals. Indeed, it would appear that the medical 
inspector for the Metropolis has “not had much time of late years to make systematic 
routine inspection ” ; his inspections “ have been practically inspections for a particular 
purpose.” 7 The Poor Law institutions throughout England and Wales are, of course, 
regularly inspected by the general (lay) inspectors, and, were these institutions occupied 
only by healthy inmates, this might suffice. But, almost every workhouse contains some 
sick inmates, and a larger number on the border line between infirmity and sickness—all 
of whom are more or less in need of medical care. The children in the Poor Law schools 
are in a large measure physically or mentally backward, and in addition, each school 


wa 

1 Davy, 1790; Downes. 22909. 2 Davy, 1790; Fuller, Vol. L, App. xxi. (A) par. 2. 3 Minute 
of Local Government Board, dated 10th June, 1889; Fuller, Vol. I., App. xxi. (B). 4 Ibid., See also 
Fuller, Vol. I., App. xxi. (A), pars. 6, 7 and 10. 5 Fuller, 10243. 6 Fuller, Vol. I., App. xx’. (A), 


par. 12. 7 Downes, 22910. 
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has its own infirmary. And Poor Law infirmaries, when separated from the general 
workhouse, are entirely devoted to medical work upon which a lay inspector cannot pass 
an expert opinion. 


123. Yet, notwithstanding these considerations, the medical inspection of a particular 
institution primarily depends upon whether the general inspector considers it to be of 
advantage that it should be so inspected. We have no reason to suppose that the general 
inspectors do not supervise, to the best of their ability, the medical arrangements in the 
various institutions in their respective districts, or that they do not make..a judicious 
selection of the institutions to be inspected by the medical inspector.. But it must be 
remembered that the general inspectors have had no training which would qualify them 
to detect shortcomings in an institution of so special a character as a workhouse infirmary. 
The Local Government Board, it is true, directs the local medical officers to report from time 
to time on the condition of the institutions under their charge, and guarantees the inde- 
pendence of their judgment by giving them security of tenure. From our knowledge and 
observation of the zeal and ability of these officers, we feel sure that this trust is not 
misplaced, but we have it in evidence that their reports are sometimes of a perfunctory 
character.! An officer can hardly be expected to invite criticism of an institution tor 
the good management of which he is primarily responsible. 


x “7124, Dr. McVail informs us that every one of the institutions visited by him “‘ would 
be the better of a rigid examination at not very infrequent intervals,’ and we agree 
with his recommendation that there should be on behalf of the Local Government Board 
“systematic medical visitation of all Poor Law institutions.’ 


125. As in this section we shall largely quote from Dr. McVail’s Report, it may be 
‘well to state now the circumstances which gave rise to his appointment as an Investigator. 
Certain complaints having been made to us as to the system of Poor Law medical relief 
jn England and Wales, we felt that it was very desirable that an outside and independent 
‘medical authority should give us his views upon the efficacy of the system, and we selected 
Dr. McVail for that purpose. Dr. McVail has established a high reputation in the discharge 
of his duties as medical officer of health for the counties of Stirling and Dumbarton, and is 
an acknowledged authority on hospital treatment. His instructions were: “ To inquire 
into and report on the methods and results of the present system of administering indoor 
and outdoor Poor Law medical relief in certain unions to be selected from a list drawn up by 
the Commission.” His Report, which is printed in the Appendix, is a thorough and. 
close examination of the various localities and institutions that he visited. 


| 126. Except in London, the arrangements for outdoor medical relief have not been. 
‘subjected to central inspection either lay or medical. The need for such inspection. 
“was strongly urged upon us by medical officers ;° it is further borne out by Dr. McVail’s. 
| Report? and by our own observation of cases in receipt of out-relief. 


; The inspection of out-relief cases, as we have seen, has not been considered to. 
be part of the ordinary duties of the general inspectors. It has never been accepted as. 
ebay of the duty of the Poor Law authorities to treat the recipients of outdoor relief as. 

eing within their tutelage and guardianship in the same sense as are the inmates of 
institutions. The result has been in many localities to exempt the treatment of outdoor 


patients from any supervision whatever. a 





. 127. The primary responsibility of the Public Assistance Authorities* for adequate 
inspection and supervision of the medical relief arrangements should, we think, be clearly 
recognised and carefully maintained. With the extension of the administrative area it 
should be the policy of the Central Authority to establish this responsibility still further. 
But, meanwhile, we recommend that the Local Government Board’s staff of medical 
inspectors should be increased, and that the arrangements for outdoor and indoor medical 
telief throughout the country should be periodically submitted to medical inspection on 
behalf of the Board. 





* 7.¢., the new proposed Poor Law Authorities. 
1 Fleming, 9319; Report by Dr. MeVail, pp. 28 and 63. 2 Jbid., pp. 62 and 149, 3 Stephens, 


34566 (6), 34648 ; Mears, Vol. V., App. xciii. (5); Williams, Vol. VIL, App. xci., par. 6... 4Report by 
Dr. MecVail, p. 149 
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(b) RemMuNERATION oF MEDICAL Orricers—InpDooR AND OUTDOOR—AND SUPPLY OF 
MEDICINES. i 


128. The Poor Law medical officers are permanent officials whose appoint- 
ments and salaries must be approved by the Local Government Board. We 
have received a considerable body of evidence as to the want of uniformity in 
and the general inadequacy of the salaries of district and workhouse medical officers and | 
infirmary superintendents! It is alleged that the guardians rely on the deficiency in the | 
salary being made up by the vaccination fees which the medical officer receives.” Dr. 
Fuller says, “it is undeniable that the majority of medical officers in- or outdoor are paid — 
salaries miserably inadequate.” A medical officer, in referring to the effect of the alleged _ 
underpayment of doctors, candidly states that “the outdoor parish doctors are so underpaid - 
that they cannot be expected to give sufficient attention to the sick poor” ;* while another | 
qualifies this by stating that the work “is not badly done, but it is underpaid, and so far 
as it is underpaid it is not well done.”* A Committee of our number also report :— } 


“The medical officer quite frankly admitted that he was not able to give to the patients . 
as much attention as they ought to have. This he laid at the door of the guardians, who, he said, | 


would neither remunerate him sufficiently nor provide him with an assistant.” 


On the other hand it would appear, from an analysis of certain returns obtained by the 
Departmental Committee on Vaccination Hxpenses, that the average remuneration 

per visit received by district medical officers in respect of Poor Law work was 2s. 6d. 

and over in about 40 per cent. of the unions. This is as much as an artisan could pay, 
In 9 per cent. of the unions the average remuneration was under 1s, per visit. The varia- 
tions are striking: from 6d. to 44s. 7d. in neighbouring unions, possibly due in some 
cases to changes in population since the district was formed. 


129. Representations have been made to us that a medical officer, who may require 
to call in another medical practitioner (e.g., an anesthetist) to assist at an operation, has” 
often a difficulty in obtaining payment from the Guardians for the fee of the assistant.9 
Further, it has frequently been pointed out to us that the scale of fees allowed to medical” 
officers in respect of surgical operations, which was fixed so long ago as 1842, is urgently 
in need of revision.? As Dr. Downes has put it :— . Mag 

“ Since 1842, operative surgery has been extended and revolutionised beyond all anticipations. 
. . . It follows that the list of operations which a medical practitioner may be expected to perform © 
at any time or on urgent necessity is many times greater now than it was sixty years ago. This has ° 
necessitated a very large addition to the schedule of possible operations which may have to be 
performed. The scale is obsolete in several particulars. It provides a very fair fee for tite operation — 
of strangulated hernia, but it does not provide anything for abdominal operations, which were, of — 
course, not dreamt of in those days. There is a considerable allowance for amputation, but no 
provision for conservative surgery, so, as the scale stands, there is an inducement to amputation, 
and no inducement to conservative operations. I am not suggesting for a moment that weighs, 
but it is a fact that in the thing which exists there is no inducement.” 8 


Moreover, in the opinion of Dr. MecVail, this antiquated scale of fees has a 
tendency to encourage certain kinds of operation and to discourage others.? But we 
do not think it necessary to dwell on the point, as we understand that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have under consideration the issue of a new Order.1° i 

130. In many instances, although the salary nominally paid to the medical officer. 
appears to be fairly adequate, it is much diminished by his having to provide out 
of it any medicines that may be required by the sick paupers under his charge. 
This system offers an inducement to an unscrupulous medical officer to stint the 
supply of medicines, or to supply drugs of an inferior quality, or to order alcohol’ 
(which is paid for by the guardians) in lieu of medicines.” The practice is an objectionable 
one. A medical officer should not be put in the position where his treatment of a case 
can be influenced by his ability or inability to supply certain medicines which he may 
consider necessary. a 


i- 


Cy 


, ¥y 





1 Fuller, Vol. I., App. xxi. (25), 10459; of. Alden, 27359 (16); Hawkyard, 42690 ; Fleming, 8920," 
‘9311 (28); Thomas, Vol. I., App. viii. (37): Peters, 20061, 20099 ; MeVail, p. 119 : Greenwood, 33391 (8), 
Stork, 75684-6, 75589 (13); Pochin, 74870-3 (9); Clark, Vol. VII., App. ev. (1-9); Burnet, 44596 5 
Downes, 23005; Russell, Vol. V., App. civ. (2); British Medical Association, 39448 ; Emberton, 71433; 
Slade-King, 69859; Spurrell, 23332-7 (14); Stonham, 21366; Williams, Vol. VIL, App. xci. (5): 
2 Bygott, 44226; British Medical Association, 39068-80; Greenwood, 33391 (9). 3 Mears, Vol. V., 
App. xciii. (5). 4 Dodd, 47275. 5 Visits : Urban, 20. 6 Biddle, 49014, 48888 (26) ; Packer 70186 
(5); Piggott, '75819-20 ; British Medical Association, 39447 ; Greenwood, 33391 ; Fleming, 9301. 7 Hall, 
70631 (9); Exham, 726525; Waters, 73529; Greenwood, 33391 (7), 33413-7. 8 Downes, 23022; 
Hall, 70775-9 ; cf. Stork, 75736... 9 See Report of Dr. MeVail, pp. 83, 110-1 and 122, 10 Fuller, 106145 
Fleming, 9305. 11 Clark, Vol. VII., App. cv. (2); Russell, Vol. V., App. civ. (4); Bircham, 4934; Fuller, 
10541; Slade-King, 69865; Packer, 70259; Emberton, 71432; Biddle, 48938; Neale, 49222; Dodd, 
47311; Culross, Vol. VII., App. xxix. (3) ; Routh, Vol. VIL, App. lxxv. (4); Anderson, Vol. V., App. lxv. 
(3); Visits: Rural, 93. 12 Fuller, 10199; Williams, Vol. VIT., App. xci. (5); White, Vol. VII., App. clix. (8). 
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Dr. Fuller has graphically described some of the evils arising from the under- 
payment of medical officers in the provinces. He says :— 


** About three weeks ago I was inspecting a workhouse, and I noticed a case in bed; I asked 

the medical officer what the case was, and he told me that it was a case suffering from syphilitic 

' disease, and apparently from what he said it was curable. I asked him if the case wis naving 

drug treatment. He said: ‘No, I cannot afford it; my salary is not sufficiently adequate for me 

to find the expensive drugs necessary.’ I asked him then whether he had reported tlis matter to 

his guardians, and he said: ‘ No,’ and I advised him to do so.” ‘“ (Chairman.) @. Is that the only 

case ?—That is the latest case. I think that is a very good example of cases that frequently 
come under my notice.” } 


131. Itis, we think, only fair to add that the blame for the inadequacy of the medical 
officers’ salaries cannot always be laid at the door of the Guardians. The competition 
of the medical men themselves, and their want of cohesion in the matter of any attempt 
to raise the salaries, have, we are told, both tended to keep the remuneration at a mini- 
mum.? Moreover, it is alleged that the appointment of district medical officer is valuable 
to its holder apart altogether from the monetary emoluments attached to the post,? and 
¢hat low salaries may be sometimes taken for the sake of a collateral appointment such 
as that of public vaccinator.4 While a very large proportion of the medical officers do, 
we believe, perform their work faithfully,> and without any regard to such considerations 
as have been indicated above, we think it essential for the efficiency of any system o 
public medical service that the medical officers should receive adequate compensation 
for their services. We also consider that medicines should be directly provided by the 
Public Assistance Authorities and, where this is impracticable, that some equitable arrange- 
ment should be made whereby the cost of drugs and medical appliances should be provided 
without forming a charge on the salary of the medical officer. 


132. We do not feel qualified to determine the actual amount or method of remunera- 
tion which should be fixed for the various grades of medical officers employed ; this is a 
detail which can, we believe, be safely left to the judgment of the new authorities which 
we propose to set up. The salary should, as far as possible, however, be settled on a 
consideration of the Poor Law services concerned and without taking into account any 
collateral appointment. - 


(c) InstrrutTionaL MepicaL RELIEF. 
(i.) Accommodation for the Sick. 


133. Dr. McVail informs us that the sick wards of the rural workhouses not infre- Rural Sick Wards. 
quently provide less cubic space than the standard laid down by the Local Govern- 

ment Board. The wards are also frequently defective as regards such matters as venti- 

lation, light, water supply (hot and cold), bathing arrangements and the sanitary 

conditions in the immediate vicinity of the building; but in commenting upon 

these deficiencies Dr. McVail observes :— 


“ A comparatively moderate expenditure would yield a sufficient remedy for most of the 
objectionable conditions.’’6 ; 


Judged simply by the number of beds, the accommodation provided for the 
‘sick in the rural workhouses is generally equal to the demands made upon it.’ ) This 
is partly due to the practice of sending surgical and special cases to the voluntary 
hospitals for treatment, and mainly to the prejudice of the rural sick pauper against 
entering the workhouse. Many of the latter would, as our evidence shows, be 
much better in an institution than at home. Accordingly in some cases the surplus 
accommodation in the rural workhouses would pro tanto be reduced, or would vanish 
altogether, if that prejudice could be eradicated, or if the Poor Law authorities could 
remove such persons compulsorily to an institution. . 


_--134, Our evidence shows that the structural arrangements of the urban infirmaries Yypan Infirmaries 

are, on the whole, very good, and Dr. McVail reports :— 

5 “The best of them are excellent ... the wards of most of them are quite equal to those 

of a first class general hospital.” § — ; ; 

eR ee ee a eee ee ee Sct canc mer ea Se 

1¥Fuller, 10610. 2Fuller, Vol. I, App. xxi., Stat. 25, but cf. Greenwood, 33391 (5). Dodd, 47191 

(7). Edwards, 51188. Fuller, 10629-39. 3 Greenwood, 33419-20. Percival (15), 47946—7. _ Pochin, 
74833. Fleming, 9320. Shaw, 33199-02. 4 British Medical Association, 39078-84. Greenwood, 33401. 
5 Preston Thomas, Vol. I., App. viii. (37). 6 Dr, McVail’s Report, pp. 20-26. 7 Ibid. 8 Dr. McVail’s 
Report, p. 44. ex 
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Indeed, we think that as regards ornamentation of structure, and even as regards 
il equipment, money might easily have been saved in some cases without any sacrifice 
i of efficiency. In this connection a Committee of our number reports of one of these 


infirmaries as follows :— 


i “The wards resemble those of a hospital, and are, in every respect, as wellequipped. . .. The 
i steward’s room is more expensively furnished and decorated than the writing rooms of a first 
i class hotel or club. It has a polished wood block floor, covered with a very fine carpet and the 
| fireplace is of marble and glazed tiles. ... Taking the entire annual cost, viz., £28,000, and 

dividing by the accommodation, the annual cost, including debt charges, works out at £85 

a bed, ze. 338. a week. This figure would be increased if calculated upon the average number 
| of inmates. . . . Money has been, and now is, poured out in an unwarrantable manner upon its. 
| provision and upkeep, with no regard for those from whom the money is compulsorily obtained. 
| .... Speaking generally, we are of opinion that it is impossible to justify the expenditure 
| incurred in the provision of these buildings.” t ' 7 


| It seems clear, therefore, that more effective control on the part of the Local Government. 
1 Board is required for the protection of the ratepayers from unnecessary expenditure. 
To this matter we have already referred in an earlier chapter.T 


te 


Unlike the rural workhouses, “nearly all the urban infirmaries are full to overflow- 
ing.’”! As has been indicated, this congestion is partly due to the increased attractiveness 
of the workhouse infirmaries and partly to the want of accommodation at the voluntary 


hospitals. 


ge 
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(ii.) The Provision of Hospital Accommodation and Overlapping of Agencies. 


SS 


a 


~ 135, As we have shown, hospital accommodation for the poorer classes may, at the 
present time, be provided by three different bodies—by the Poor Law Authorities, by the 
Sanitary Authorities, and by the authorities in charge of the voluntary or charitable 
hospitals.* Although all three are providing or may provide similar services for the 
benefit of the community, each proceeds on its own lines. There is little co-operation 
among tlie various bodies. For example, an important factor in the problem of providing 
hospital accommodation for a district is the incidence of various kinds of diseases in that 
district. ‘No class of persons is better acquainted than the Poor Law medical officers 


"i is mans oe 


il 
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| with the incidence of disease amongst the very poor, and accordingly facilities, apart 
1 from those given by the Infectious Diseases Notification Act, have been provided under 
J a General Order dated 12th February, 1879, whereby these officers may supply informa- 
i | tion of this character to the medical officer of health. We understand, however, that 
| practically no attempt has been made to take advantage of these facilities.? forth: 


if 136. Services thus duplicated and not co-ordinated tend neither to economy nor effi- 
| ciency ; nor has any valid argument been placed before us in favour of the continuance 
of the present system. A mere recital of some of the existing anomalies is sufficient to, 
indicate how great is the confusion that prevails. | olde es 9 


In the hospitals under voluntary organisation, treatment: is generally gratuitous. 
In the Poor Law institutions all patients become paupers and are liable to be sued for 
recovery of the full cost of treatment. The Sanitary Authority practically gives all treat- 
ment free of cost. There are exceptions to this practice, but they are few and far between. 
Let us note what follows from this diversity. : . 


First as regards the individual patients :— 


(a) A sick person in affluent circumstances who may gain admission to a 
iv voluntary hospital is, as a rule, treated gratuitously ; at least he 1s ‘seldom 
| placed under an obligation to repay the full cost of his treatment. 











, 


__* Tothese may be added a fourth class, viz., institutions provided by the Education Authorities for epileptic 
children and other classes of defective or diseased children. ‘The establishment of “* school clinics ” indicates 
1 the possibility of indefinite extensions in this direction. [ fo¥ oligo S OL8OL roll 

| + See Part IV., Chapter 5, pars: 204-5. 


1 Dr. MeVail’s: Report, p. 43 (5). -  . 2Newsholme, 92878. ~ 
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(b) A sick labourer, on the other hand, suffering perhaps from the same 
malady as the previous case, but unable to gain admission to the voluntary 
hospital, is obliged to go to the workhouse infirmary. In respect of his treat- 
ment therein he is at once made a pauper. Moreover, in addition, he may be 
called upon by the Poor Law authorities to repay the entire cost of his treatment 
and, if he himself is unable to pay, the cost may be charged upon his relatives. 


(c) A workman meeting with an accident in, say, Camberwell (where there 
is no voluntary hospital) would be taken to the Poor Law infirmary, while if 
he lived in another part of London, he would, without any disabilities, be taken 
+o a voluntary hospital; or, again, if he resided at Barry, he would be treated 
in the municipal hospital provided by the Sanitary Authority.* 


(d) A phthisical case in Bradford or Liverpool, might be treated by the 
Poor Law Authorities, while in Brighton it might be treated by the Sanitary 
Authority. In the former instance repayment might be enforced ; in the latter 
the case would be treated free.f 


(ce) As regards the disfranchisement of a person receiving medical relief 
in an infirmary (which includes maintenance), the Gourts of Law have 
decided on appeal that no disqualification shall follow the treatment received 
if the maintenance is incidental to the medical rélief; but, if not, then 
disfranchisement follows. The interpretation of this exceedingly fine point 
rests in the first instance with the revising barrister, and, as might be expected, 
the decisions appear difficult to reconcile. T'wo persons in adjacent unions 
may each be receiving identically the same class of relief, yet one may be dis- 


franchised, and the other not. 


secondly, as affecting the authorities having control over the institutions :— 


(a) In some areas phthisical cases are in practice dealt with almost 
exclusively by the Sanitary Authority ; in other areas by the Poor Law 
Authority ; while in others again both authorities are dealing with such cases. 


_(b) Isolation hospitals for infectious diseases are frequently provided by 
the Sanitary Authority, but in other places the Poor Law Authority provides 
the only institutions available for the treatment of such diseases. 


(c) Accident cases may be dealt with by the Poor Law, the Sanitary, or 
the voluntary hospital authorities. 


(d) Epileptic and other classes of children may be provided for by the Poor 
Law or bythe Education authorities or by voluntary institutions, whether certified 
or not by the Local Government Board or by the Board of Education. 


137. Noclear line can be drawn between the sphere of activity of voluntary charity and 
that of the Poor Law. In certain acute illnesses a person of the pauper class may find him- 
self in a voluntary hospital, whilst another person of higher social standing may, alter 
a few months’ chronic or incurable illness, be transferred to the Poor Law infirmary.? 
That transfers from the voluntary hospitals to the infirmaries frequently 'take place, not 
only in London, but in the large provincial towns we have abundant evidence to show. 


Thus, Mr. Lockwood says :— 


“ Patients in public hospitals are not infrequently, when their cases become chronic, transferred 
to Poor Law infirmaries.” 





\* The treatment in the Barry Municipal Hospital is entirely gratuitous, “ exce} t in the cases of sailors 
from ships.” (Neale, 49241-2.) — an £3 
_-+ ‘The Municipal Isolation Hospital at Brighton, “ is free to ratepayers and their children.” ’ (Newsholme 
92534 (4) (L.), (i-).) ‘aii hy. ge aaa 
1Dr. Lauriston Shaw, in “ British Medical J ournal,” June 20th, 1908, p. 1471 ; Lockwood, 13438. 
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Mr. Craig, St. Pancras, says :— 


“We have also had many cases, when there has not been room in the hospital, referred 
from the hospital to the relieving officer of the district, and they have had to be dealt with.” ! 


| Dr. Spurrell says :— 

i) “(Cases are frequently sent to me, both from the London Hospital and from the Poplar 

| Hospital; . . . they are incurable cases... . I should say that on the whole they are of rather 
a higher class than our average patients.” 2 


| Dr. Fuller says :— 

f “At Sheffield, and Halifax, and other large union infirmaries that might be named, there are 
i always a large number of cases that are not, strictly speaking ,Poor Law cases, under treatment > 
and the reason for that is , to a great extent, that the locat general hospitals have not sufficient 
| accommodation to take those cases in. They may go tor two or three days, and then they are trans- 
| ferred to the local union infirmary either because they are incurable or deemed to be incurable, 
| or else they are not quite the class of case they would keep in a general hospital.” 3 


Mr. Jenner Fust says :— 


| “A good many apply at this particular infirmary (West Derby Poor Law Infirmary), that. 
| have been refused admission for want. of room at the voluntary hospitals.” 4 


i | 

1 Mr. Wethered says :— . 

| “The public hospitals now send cases to the workhouse infirmaries who, in former days, 
would have been received and retained longer in public hospitals; probably this arises chiefly 
‘| from want of room.’ 5 


| Patients are also frequently transferred to an ordinary workhouse. In some cases 
| this is a matter of serious annoyance to the patient thus transferred. For instance, a 
military officer, sent from King’s College Hospital to the Strand workhouse, was under 
| the impression that he was going to some branch establishment of the hospital. ® 


138. This transfer of cases from the voluntary hospitals to the infirmaries and work- 
| houses, without any guiding principle as to the respective classes which should be dealt 
with by these two authorities respectively, and without any appellate tribunal in cases 
-of dispute, leads, we are told, to a good deal of friction. Thus, our special investigator 


reports :— 





iW “ An extraordinary antagonism seems to prevail between the two agencies. Relieving officers 
| are fretful of the constant claim on their time taken up by applications for removal from their 
‘a local hospitals of the homeless or people who do not belong to that particular union. It was said 
i that the wrong class of person is sometimes sent from the hospital to the infirmary ; and that the 
al hospital encourages people to demand relief, sometimes giving them open slips addressed to the 
‘4 relieving officer. The hospitals, on the other hand, complain of the great dilatoriness of the relieving 
: officers in coming to the rescue, and accepting the responsibility of distinctly destitute patients. 
. . . Constant conflict seems to prevail in all parts of London.” 7 | 


139. We have received strong representations as to the need for co-operation be- 
tween the voluntary hospitals and the Poor Law, but no real automatic interchange can 
be established so long as the patients in the Poor Law infirmaries ipso facto become 
paupers, no matter under what conditions they may have been admitted. Dr. 
Lauriston Shaw suggests, as a practical method of co-operation, that the dividing 
line between the voluntary and the Poor Law medical institutions should be determined 
upon a medical basis, instead of, as at present, upon the economic condition of the patient. — 
Thus, he would transfer the chronic cases to the Poor Law infirmaries and reserve the 
voluntary hospitals for acute cases or cases requiring specialised treatment. As Dr. 
Downes points out :— 


“Tf specialisation advances, the Poor Law must either refuse to provide the treatment, or 
it must specialise. I do not think public opinion would permit it to lag behind in treatment, 
and unless some organisation and co-ordination of the relief is arranged, we shall have extensive 
specialisation set up for persons who qualify for its receipt by becoming paupers.” 8 


Dr. Lauriston Shaw’s proposals would involve either the gratuitous treatment of 
patients in Poor Law institutions, or the legal recovery from patients in both sets of 
institutions upon the same principle. As a matter of fact, at present, the majority 
et nO SSS eS ee 


1 Craig, 19523. 2 Spurrell, 23307. 3 Dr. Fuller, 10225. 4 Jenner-Fust, 11040. 5 Wethered, 
Vol. I. App. (11a) (8&0). 6Visits: Urban, 4,20. . 7Report by Miss Roberts, p. 13. 8Downes, 23193. 
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of patients in hospitals, whether they be voluntary or supported by public funds, 
obtain gratuitous treatment, and the recovery of payment for treatment in either 
set of establishments compared to the total cost of treatment is small. But gratuitous 
treatment in Poor Law institutions makes the person so treated a pauper, whilst in 
the voluntary institutions he is subject to no such penalty. 


140. We endorse the opinion expressed in 1892 by the Select Committee on Metro- 
politan Hospitals that “some more satisfactory organisation of medical charity is most 
desirable.’ As the Committee pointed out— 


“ The establishment of Poor Law infirmaries and rate-supported asylums under the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Act, 1867, has in a great measure altered the relations between the poor and the hospitals, 
and every thing associated with medical charity.” 1 


(iti.) Indoor Medical Attendance. 


141, As regards the rural workhouses visited by him, Dr. McVail is of opinion that Rural 
the small amount of medical attendance required in such institutions is, on the whole, Workhouses. 
efficiently rendered.? On the other hand, Mr. Baldwyn Fleming states that the time 
spent by the workhouse medical officers in the performance of their duties is sometimes 
too short to secure adequate and careful attention to the health of the inmates. ® 


142. As regards the urban infirmaries visited by him Dr. McVail reports that “the Urban — 
medical staff is hardly ever sufficient” to undertake the work to be performed, * Infirmaries. 


and other witnesses have furnished us with evidence as to the need for appointing 
more doctors.5 Dr. McVail observes :— 


“My general conclusion is that even where guardians provide excellent or, perhaps, extravagant 
modern buildings, and equip them most elaborately with modern medical and surgical appliances, 
and furniture and furnishings, yet when they come to the appointing of a staff to do the work 
of these fine institutions, liberality of policy fails them, and parsimony takes its place.” 6 


143. In addition to the evidence as to the need for the appointment of additional 
doctors, we have received strong representations in favour of rendering available for the 
infirmaries the services of a staff of specialists and consulting physicians and surgeons. q 
The adequacy or inadequacy of the medical staff of a workhouse infirmary is, however, 
a question which, subject to general regulations, must be decided on the spot, and this 
we consider should be one of the first duties of the new authority which we propose to 
set up. 


(iv.) Indoor Nursing. 


144. It appears that the great improvement in workhouse nursing, which has taken 
place since the issue of the Nursing Order of 1897, ‘“‘ has led many Guardians to suppose 
that very little more remains to be done.’?8 Such, however, is not the case. As regards. 
the rural workhouses visited by him, Dr. McVail is of opinion that the nursing arrangements. 
are, with few exceptions, inadequate. A number of witnesses hold similar views especially 
as to the inadequacy of the night nursing. ® 


145. Rural guardians, it appears, frequently experience a difficulty in obtaining Ryrar 
nurses for their workhouses. This has been ascribed to the inadequacy of the nurses’ Workhouses, 
salaries, the unsatisfactory accommodation provided, the long hours and monotony of 
the occupation, the absence of companions of an equal social status, and the general dislike 
of young people for quiet country districts. 10 The difficulty of maintaining an adequate 
nursing staff in small rural workhouses is not, however, entirely one of securing nurses, 
but, from the Guardians’ point of view, is largely one of economical administration. The. 


1 Report of Select Committee on Metropolitan Hospitals, Par. 624. 2 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 27. 
3 Fleming, 9316. 4 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 45. 5 Reynolds, Vol. IV., App. xlvi. (22); Lea, 36931, 
(14-15) ; Bygott, 44023-5 (25) ; Hawkyard, 42509 (21), 42529 ; British Medical Association, 39013 (45) ; 
Reyno.ds, Vol. IV., App. xlvi. (22); Fuller, 10259; Downes, 23220. 6 Report by Dr. MecVail, p. 46. 
7 Hawkyard (21) 42509. 8 Fuller, Vol. I., App. xxi. (46-9). 9 Fleming, Vol. I., App. xix. (28); Dansey,. 
Vol. I., App. xii. (25); Fust, 11177; Thomas, Vol. I., App. viii, (42), 12336; Young, Vol. IV., App. cviii. (28); 
Workhouse Nursing Association, Vol. IX., App. lvii. (A); Bagenal, Vol. I., App. xv. (A) 130.; 
_ Stephens, 34767 ; Thomas, 4593; Bircham, 4990. 10 Vide Bagenal, Vol. I., App. xv. (130), and Stephens 
34766-8. 
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numbers of sick, although small, are liable to considerable fluctuations, and, as Dr. 
McVail points out, if an additional nurse were appointed ‘she would. often have _very 
little to do. The powers of the medical officer and the workhouse master to call in “an 
additional nurse in an emergency are, of course, excellent so far as they go; ‘but they 
are too exiguous to be accepted as a guarantee that the nursing staff of a rural work- 
house will always be sufficient. We endorse Dr. McVail’s opinion, therefore, that some 
of “these very small institutions are in constant risk of inefficiency,” and that “the 
only practical remedy is the formation of larger administrative areas,” with institutions 
set apart for sick inmates. This remedy would also, we think, remove many of the ob- 
jections which nurses ‘are now said to have against accepting service in a rural workhouse. 


146. The proportion of nurses to patients in the urban infirmaries is much lower than 
in the voluntary hospitals, especially where the hospitals are also medical schools. . 
This does not necessarily imply insufficient nursing in the Infirmaries, but is partly 
accounted for by the difference in the character of the cases treated in the two 
classes of institutions. Thus, acute cases, which predominate in the hospitals, require 
more nursing ‘than chronic or senile bedridden cases, which predominate in the 
infirmaries; but, after allowing for this distinction, Dr. McVail is of opinion that 
the nursing staff of several of the institutions visited by him is insufficient.* Various 
witnesses have also expressed similar views. Miss Stansfeld thinks the strain is very 
much too great upon young nurses. 55 


147. Apart from occasional insufficiency of nurses, the quality of the nursing in the 
workhouse infirmaries appears to be of a high standard, and this may also be said 
to apply generally to the training which the probationer nurses receive in the .in- 
firmarie3 recognised as training schools, ° | 


Under the Nursing Order, 1897, we think that the objectionable features of the em- 
ployment of paupers in workhouses and workhouse infirmaries have been removed, and 
we should not wish to see its provisions made more elastic. 


148. Before leaving the subject of indoor nursing, we would add that it has been 
represented to us that the system of superannuation of nurses and attendants on the sick 
calls for revision, more particularly as to the age limit (which is too high), and we recom- 
mend that the law should be altered in this respect. 


(v.) Classification of Sick Inmates. ! 


149. The question of classification has been dealt with generally in another Part of the 
Report (Part IV., Chapters 4 and 5*), wherein we recommend separate institutions being set 
apart for separate classes of poor persons. Itis therefore unnecessary for us to do more here 
than point out one or two obvious defects in connection with the classification of the sick. 


150. As regards phthisis, the three Liverpool unions have combined for the purpose 
of erecting a sanatorium for the treatment of cases in the early stages of the disease. ° 
The Bradford Board of Guardians have themselves provided a sanatorium for similar 
cases.” A number of Boards of Guardians are in the habit of sending cases to non-Poor 
Law sanatoria ; while others have set apart special wards in the infirmary or have erected 
open-air shelters in the infirmary grounds. In the great majority of unions, however, 
the provision made for the treatment of phthisis leaves much to be desired. On this subject 
‘we have received a number of representations from Boards of Guardians and Dr. McVail 
reports :— | 


_. “Such consumptive patients as I found in rural workhouses were being treated side by side 
with other patients in ordinary wards, not suited for modern methods of dealing with 
consumption.” 8 ; 


And as regards the urban infirmaries he reports :— b cine ban‘? 
“In some wards about one-half of the inmates are ill with diseases‘ other than phthisis, 


and even then, the precaution is not invariably followed of ranging the consumptive patients. 
on one side of the ward, and the rest on the other.” 9 


1 Report by McVail, p, 28; Davy, 2385; Fust, Vol. I., App. xxii., Stat. 74 (5). 2 Report by McVail, 
p- 48; Lauriston Shaw, 33131. 3 Report by McVail, p. 49. 4Stansfeld, Vol. I., App. xxvi., 42; 
Ainsley, 52914; Stansfeld, 14550. 5 Fuller, Vol. I.,App. xxi., 48. 6 Raw, 37927 (35). 7 Crowther, 
Vol. IV., App. lxiii. (9 f.). 8Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 91. 9 Ibid., p. 92. 

* See also Part IX. 
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pee DE | treatment of phthisis is at present in a transition state. The Sanitary 
Authorities are gradually coming to regard it as an infectious or sub-infectious disease 
falling within their purview, and this has been given as a reason for Boards of Guardians 


not taking active steps to provide accommodation for the treatment of cases. Meantime, 
however, much improvement might be effected at a moderate cost, for, as Dr. McVail 
points out, the rural workhouses have “‘ abundant spare accommodation which could 


be so altered or arranged as to make it quite suitable for the treatment of phthisis.”’ 


We consider that phthisis cases needing aid from public funds should remain under 
the care of the Public Assistance Authorities and accordingly that more suitable provision 
should be made for their treatment. 


151. What we have said as regards phthisis may, in a modified degree, be said as 
regards certain other diseases. Generally speaking, further facilities for classification 
of the sick are almost universally requisite. 


While, however, much improvement is possible under the present regime, we are ol 
opinion that the only satisfactory method of securing an efficient classification is to enlarge 
the administrative area and thereby give one authority control over groups of institutions 
within that area.! | ’ 


(vi.) Compulsory Detention of Sick Inmates. 


152. We have received a large body of evidence in favour of Poor Law authorities 
obtaining power to detain compulsorily sick persons who, by discharging themselves 
prematurely, render nugatory the treatment received by them in the workhouse 
infirmaries.2. At present the workhouse master, on certificate of the medical officer, 
has power to detain persons who may be suffering from diseases which render them a 
danger to others, but the power does not extend to non-infectious diseases. The medical 
officer is sometimes, it appears, able to persuade a poor person to continue his treatment: 
rather than risk any injury to health by leaving the sick ward, but frequently persuasion. 
is of no avail and compulsory powers ol detention are suggested as the only remedy. The 


types of sick cases for which such powers are chiefly sought are :— 


(1) Persons seriously ill and aged persons, partially bedridden, who have no 
one to look after them outside ; 


(2) Persons suffering from phthisis ; 
(3) Persons suffering from venereal disease; and 


_' | (4) Diseased children of in-and-out parents, especially when suffering front. 
an ophthalmia. 


153. The subject of the compulsory detention of these classes of paupers is one of 
considerable difficulty. Unless the powers of detention were carefully safeguarded, they 
might easily lead to much abuse on the part of those exercising them. Moreover, the 
knowledge that the Poor Law authorities possessed such powers would increase, rather 
than diminish, the objection of poor persons to enter the infirmaries. There would also 
be a difficulty in securing an effective co-operation and. transference of cases between 
the voluntary hospitals and the Poor Law infirmaries. We consider, therefore that 
the power of detention should be limited to a few well-defined classes of cases, and even 
then should be exercised as seldom as possible. 


154, With respect: to the aged, regard for their sufferings rather than danger to The Aged. 
others is the justification for detention, and the power of detention should, if exercised 
at all, be exercised, wé think, only with some regard to the feelings of those affected. 
Accordingly, we are not disposed to recommend the extension of the power ot 
detention to such cases, unless they be friendless or unless the relatives who are’responsible 
for them acquiesce in the detention. 
east) vinitagirenns My tots 
1Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 36. — 2 Fleming, 8909 ; Brown, 24875; Wright, 40006 ; Dearden, 41105 (16 b) ; 
Best, Vol. IV., App. ¢xil. (13) ; Wilson, 40085 (35) (a); Macdonald, Vol. IV.,App. xlv. (8); Broomfield, 
49625 (9 b); Stewart, Vol. V., exi. (58); White, 26408 (13); Carryer, 46515 (21b); Recommendations 
from Boards of Guardians and their Chairmen; Adrian, 1435; 30 & 31 Vict., c. 106; Sec. 22 Lunacy 
Act, 1890; Davy, 2490. 
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155. As regards phthisis it has been strongly impressed upon us that, from a public 
health point of view, it would be very desirable in the interests of the community to allow 
detention of infectious cases. On the other hand, attractive as the proposal is, its general 
adoption is beset with administrative difficulties. In the first place, we understand that it 
is a moot point at what period of its development phthisis may for practical purposes be 
regarded as infectious. It would, therefore, be difficult, or at least controversial, to 
place on a doctor, or on a magistrate, the duty of deciding a dubious scientific point which 
was to involve the question of a man’s detention or freedom. This difficulty is enhanced 
when it is considered that, in many cases, it would be necessary that the detention should 
continue for some considerable period. We cannot fail to remember also that, to the 
extent to which phthisis is known to involve the danger of detention to that extent will 
concealment of the disease be encouraged, and to that extent will it be less possible to 
attract patients for treatment at the earlier and curable stages. Public opinion is not 
likely to sanction such drastic powers of detention as would be involved in the proposal 
to detain all cases of phthisis which might be pronounced to be infectious. We think, 
therefore, that, meantime, the spread of phthisis must be checked mainly by a wider 
diffusion of the knowledge of its dangers and of the means of its prevention, and by a 
stimulation of the efforts of the authorities concerned with its prevention and its cure. 


If, however, anything is to be done in the direction of detention of phthisis, a begin- 
ning might be made, perhaps, with advanced cases, in which :— 


(1) The medical officer pronounced the patient in such a condition as to 
be likely to communicate the disease, and , 


(2) The home conditions of the patient are such as to lead with practical 
certainty to the spread of the disease. ) 


156. The Law Officers of the Crown have, it appears, expressed the opinion 
that venereal diseases do not fall within the type of contagious and infectious — 
diseases in respect of which the workhouse authorities have power temporarily to detain 
poor persons. If this be correct, we consider that the law should be altered, subject to 
the imposition of certain safeguards against abuse. We consider that an order for 
detention should be obtainable whenever sufficient proof is adduced that an individual 
suffering from venereal disease is in such a condition as to be a danger to the community 
amongst whom he isliving. This was practically the view taken by the Select Committee 
on Metropolitan Hospitals. Though the knowledge that the local authority had 
power to obtain an order for detention, might occasionally lead to concealment of 
the disease, in our judgment the benefits of compulsory detention far outweigh its evils. 
It may be urged that action such as we suggest will infringe the recognised liberty of 
the subject. We admit the imputation, but infringement of the liberty of the subject 
is the foundation of all recent legislation dealing with infectious diseases of a dangerous 
character. Venereal diseases are dangerous to the health not only of existing but also 
of future generations. Lvidence, supported by facts and figures, as to the havoc which 
these uncontrolled sources of physical poison work upon the health, stamina and 
physique of the whole community, has been placed before us by many witnesses.! 


Thus, Dr. Allan, Leeds, says :— 


“During the past twenty-five years the number of inmates treated in the Leeds Union 
Infirmary for early venereal disease has been fairly constant, 120 to 140 cases annually, and an 
average of sixteen to twenty at any one time under treatment ... and having been patched up 
they do not stay, but discharge themselves long before they have had sufficient treatment. Such 
people are a public danger before admission and continue to be so after discharge.” 2 | 


__ In addition to the cases actually suffering from venereal) disease, Dr. Allan states 
that its sequelae, e.g., ulcerated legs, various nervous diseases, stricture, etc., cause — 
a large percentage of pauperism. Thus :— 


‘An analysis of the cases of 550 adult inmates resident at the time of the examination, 
300 men and 250 women, shows that of the men eighty-five, and of the women sixty-four were 
patients on account of some sequel of venereal disease... . From an examination of the 


notes of 560 consecutive male admissions, it was found that of that number 242 had suffered 
from these diseases.” 3 


SUHIEatinoow: lols) oR 

1 Third Report, 1892 par, 594; Cutter, 18462 (a); Elkerton & Whi 
, ; ; ’ ‘5 ; ; , ; ite, 26407 (19); Whitaker 
39492; Waite, 43363 ; Wright, 39880 (5); Wheatley, 40310 (50), etc., etc. 2 Allan, 41233 (7); See also 
Baines, 39541 (13-15). $ Allan, 41233 (8); Cf. Russell, Vol. V., App. civ. (18). , 
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Dr. Allan also supplied figures as to the effect of venereal disease on infant 
nortality :-— ‘ 

“T have full. particulars of the family history of fifty married men and of fifty married 
women. in the above series of 550 resident inmates. The fifty men had 193 children, of whom 
eighty-five lived to maturity, the fifty women had 250 children, but of this number only fifty- 
three lived to grow up.””} ‘ard 


{n this connection Dr. Ainsley, Hartlepool, says :— 


“These (venereal diseases) exist to a larger extent and in worse form than is usually 
supposed ; they constitute one of the greatest evils of the age. . . . I am convinced the greater 
majority of children born in the poorest districts (slum) are tainted with syphilis; and 
that this taint added to the conditions of environment . . . is largely responsible for the awful 
mortality amongst children in these districts. Even if these children survive they become an 
expense to the community. They are mostly feeble in body and mind, possess no inhibitory 
power and readily give way to the vices by which they are surrounded. It is difficult to 
call them immora! because they do not know what morality is. It is from this class that 
paupers and criminals are made, and that prisons, asylums and workhouses are filled.”’ 2 


Dr. Nathan Raw, Liverpool, also says :— 


“ All cases of venereal disease are now practically debarred from the general hospitals, to 
the great detriment of the community and the sufferers. The result is that the Poor Law is 
compelled to provide special accommodation for such cases as will come within its jurisdiction 
whilst the other cases are not isolated, with the result that venereal disease is spread through 
the city by women who are not properly cured.” 8 


We recommend, therefore, that, subject to certain safeguards against abuse, the 
Public Assistance Authorities should have power to detain cases of venereal disease, when 


medically certified to be dangerous to others. 


157. As regards ophthalmic children of in-and-out parents, we have already recom- Ophthalmic 
mended (Part IV., Chap. 8, Par. 394) that such children should be detained. children. 


(vii.) Use of Poor Law Infirmaries for purposes of Clinical Instruction. 


158. We have received a number of representations as to the expediency of 
using the Poor Law infirmaries for purposes of clinical medical instruction.* The 
infirmaries contain, as we have shown, a much larger number of beds than the 
yoluntary hospitals; they also contain a considerable proportion of chronic cases 
which are not to be found in such hospitals. Yet in spite of these considerations the 
doors of the Poor Law infirmaries are closed to medical students. Mr. Smith Whitaker, 
one of the witnesses on behalf of the British Medical Association, stated that :— 


“The difficulty as to chronic cases is very strongly felt by the profession ; that the medical 
student in the ordinary hospital does not really see a sufficient number of the cases that he will 
be likely to meet in private practice, and that he would see a far larger number of those in tke 


Poor Law infirmaries.” 5 
Dr. Ford Anderson, another of the witnesses on behalf of the Association, stated 


that :— 

“There is one aspect of the case that I think ought to be impressed upon this Commission ; 
it is that you see in those Poor Law «nfirmaries the termination of diseases to an extent which you 
cannot see them in voluntary hospitals ; such a case as disseminated sclerosis, in which the system 
degenerates through the nervous system, and the patient dies a lingering death. It is very important 
for the practitioner to know those cases. You see them in Poor Law infirmaries, but the medical 
student in the voluntary hospital never sees them. Also cases like rheumatoid arthritis, which 
is a very prevalent disease ; you see that in its termination in infirmaries, but you do not see it in 
the voluntary hospitals. Then there are many casualties and many operations, so that the oppor- 
tunities for a medical student in the Poor Law infirmary are perhaps in a different degree, but to a 
great extent, nearly as good as in the voluntary hospitals.”’ 6 


In this connection we may cite the following quotation from the Report of the Select 
Committee on Metropolitan Hospitals. The Committee observed that :— 
“A very useful field for medical instruction is at present closed to students, viz., the Poor 
Law infirmaries. It was the opinion of nearly every witness that these infirmaries could be usefully 
opened for clinical instruction. In this, the Committee heartily concurred.” 7 
Lea, 36931 (16); Shaw, 33373 ; Hawkyard, 42748-52 ; Stonham 
91436-55, 21538, 21607 ; Spurrell, 23501-2, 93557; Millward, 18732; Allan, 41323-6; Bygott, 44041-3 ; 
Raw, 37995-6 ; Newsholme, 92857-61. 5 British Medical Association, 39239. 6 British Medical 
Association, 39240. 7 Third Report, 1892, par. 591. 


FP? Allan, 41235 (3), cf. Ha 
4 British Medical Association, 39237—42 ; 
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159. The 11aix objection raised against the proposal to open the Poor Law 
infirmaries for purposes of medical training is that the patients resent being made 
the subject of lecture, and dislike having students round their beds.+ This may 
be so. in a small proportion of cases, and, in every well-administered hospital due 
consideration should be had to the feelings of such patients. But, apart from 
this consideration, we think that the advantage which would accrue to the medical profes- 
sion and to the community at large far outweighs this- objection, and we agree with the 
British Medical Association witnesses that the exclusion of medical students from the 
Poor Law infirmaries “‘ is a very serious loss’? to medical sciénce. We are also convinced — 
that one result of the proposals: would be the maintenance of a high standard 
of administration in the Poor Law infirmaries and an improvement in the treat- 
ment and welfare of the patients themselves. We recommend, therefore, that under 
suitable safeguards, these infirmaries should, in future, be open for purposes of clinical 
instruction. 


(vili.) Defective Records of Clinical Treatment. 


160. A defect in existing medical arrangements is the absence or insufficiency of 
requirements for recording the clinical treatment of each patient. Theirksome.duty of 
keeping the medical relief book has long been a subject of complaint on the part of the 
workhouse medical officers, and the book in its present form was condemned by the De- 
partmental Committee on Workhouse Accounts.* The Committee recommended that, in 
future, the medical officer should keep instead a “ case paper,’ on which he should enter the _ 
medical details of the case and other particulars in the manner usual in hospitals and in~ 
most of the separate Poor Law infirmaries. A 


We endorse this recommendation and we consider that fuller records of treatment 
should be required in the case of the outdoor sick also. We believe that these are 
indispensable to efficient control and supervision of medical relief. 


{d) Ourpoor MEprcaL RELIEF. | | 


(i.) Outdoor Medical Attendance. . 


161. Looking to our evidence we are satisfied that the great majority of medical 
officers efficiently and punctually perform the duties entrusted to them, and that, as we 
shall show hereafter, many bestow on the poorer classes a considerable amount of at- 
tention for which they receive no recompense. We have, however, received from a num- 
ber of witnesses evidence to the effect that the sick poor are often deterred from applying 
for assistance from the Poor Law because they lack confidence in the medical attendant 
provided for them. Thus, Dr. Hawkyard, Leeds, says :— . 


“The present plan of medically assisting the poor under the Poor Law is not an efficient 
system. The average Poor Law medical officer (outdoor) does not give the satisfaction he ought 
to his patients. Consequently, the private practitioner is often called upon to attend parish patients. 
The remedy for this state of affairs would be to appoint all practitioners in a district Poor Law 
medical officers who would be willing to act.” 5 . 


Dr. Innes Smith, Sheffield, says :— 


“T think the working classes have an idea that the attention they get from the Poor Law 
medical officer is not satisfactory.” 6 


j 


Dr. Barlow, Bootle, says :— 


“Another serious objection to the present system is that a great many people object to 
a visit from the parish doctor as a parish doctor, and often they will pay 6d. or 1s. (which 
they cannot afford) to another doctor, rather than go to him, or they will travel a long distance 
to the out-patient department of a hospital rather than go to the parish doctor. I do not know 
why this should be so, since they are both forms of free medical relief, but, nevertheless, it is 
so in my experience.” 7 . 


Dr. Burnet, Birmingham, says :— 


“They seem to feel that they are not paying for your services; . . . they do not seem to 
realise that they are getting enough attention compared to what they would if they had to pay — 
for it, provided they had the means.” 8 
eee 
ii Williams, 45640-1 ; Shaw, 33370-7 ; Spurrell, 23559-61 ; Cf. also Fleming, 9551-4, and British 
Medical Association, 39243£7. 2 British Medical Association, 39239. 3 British Medical Association, — 
39013 (24).  4[Cd. 1440], 1908. 5 Hawkyard, 42509 (2), 42516. 6 Smith, 43150. 7 Barlow, 
38631 (17). § Burnet, 44452 (17). 
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«Dr. Paton, Newport, says :-— 


_ “Talso say for the people themselves it is an advantage to have more than one (doctor). 
It is easier to get at him, he may live among them.” 


Dr. McCarthy, Sherborne, says :— 


“The great hardship on the poor is that their doctor is chosen for them, and willy-nilly 
they must have him, or in most cases they can have none. Something in the plan of a 
. provident dispensary would meet the case in most districts.” 


And again :— 


“‘ They (the poor) are like the rest of us, probably, they like to choose their own doctor. They 
take a fancy to.a particular man, and would like to have him; there ought to be no reason 
why they should not have him, although they are poor.”8 ' 


162. Confidence in the doctor is an aid to recovery, and a want of confidence may 
fairly be assumed to operate in the other direction. We iully endorse the principle laid 
down as long ago as 1838 by the Select Committee, who, reporting upon the subject, felt 
«it to be most important that the poor should be perfectly satisfied with their medical 
attendants.” # 


163. When the scheme which we propose is in full working order, the member of 
a provident dispensary* will be able tochoose his doctor from the list of those working 
with the dispensary. We recommend that certain cases in receipt of public assistance, 
such as the aged and widows with young children might be enrolled as members, and 
their fees paid by the Public Assistance Committee. To ensure prompt attendance in 
cases of sudden and urgent necessity, we think that every doctor who joins the dispen- 
sary should be required to give an undertaking to attend any such case for a suitable fee. 
We hope that, ultimately, it may be possible to dispense altogether with the service of 
the district medical officer, and that his duties will be shared among medical men 
practising in the district. Meanwhile, arrangments might be made to retain the district 
medical officer on the staff of the provident dispensary. 


(ii.) Outdoor Nursing. 


' 164, The voluntary nursing associations, of which there has been a great development 
of late years, have doubtless done much to alleviate the sufferings of the poorer classes— 
including those under the care of the Guardians. But such associations are not yet uni- 
versal. Where they do exist it appears that the Guardians frequently contribute only a 
nominal sum to their funds, or do not subscribe at all. But, whether the Guardians give a 
substantial donation, or not, the association is seldom able to provide a nurse whenever 
called upon by the Guardians to do so. Few Boards of Guardians have appointed Poor 
Law nurses under the Outdoor Nursing Order of 1892. Few contract with a voluntary 
nursing association for the care of their outdoor sick. On the whole, it may be said that 
adequate provision has been made for the nursing of the outdoor sick poor in only a small 
proportion of unions. Indeed, in many instances the sick are still left to the care of some 
neighbour or casual helper, frequently underpaid, whose services the guardians are able 
to obtain. And it not infrequently happens, that a sick person may even be left without 
any nursing or attendance whatever. 


_ 165, While the Guardians cannot altogether be exonerated from blame for having 
failed to realise their responsibility in the provision of suitable nursing for the outdoor 
sick paupers, we think it is only fair to point out that they sometimes experience great 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable attendant ; and that, owing to prejudice and ignorance, 
the poor often resent the intrusion of a trained nurse whose ideas of cleanliness and order 
are not in accord with their habits. 
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1 Paton, 50328. 2 McCarthy, 67566 (5). 3 McCarthy, 67580. 4 Report of Se'ect Committee 


on Poor Relief, 1838, p. 24. 
* As to this, vide “Scheme of Reform,” par. 237. 
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166. There is, we think, no doubt that the want of proper nursing for the outdoor — 
sick paupers,especially in rural districts, ‘is a serious defect in the present system of medical 
relief,” and that this has a prejudical effect on the health of the paupers.? One witness 
describes the outdoor nursing question as the most important question with which rural — 
Guardians have to deal. Another, a district medical officer of a rural union, states :-— | 


“Many cases die simply from want of proper nursing.” “I cannot,” he says, “ speak 
strongly enough on this point. It is one of the medical officer’s greatest drawbacks that he 
cannot get efficient nursing for his outdoor cases.”8 (Q.) “ The lack of nursing is not confined to 
the pauper class only ?—No, it is not quite, but it is very different in the nextclass, because 
their friends seem to manage that much better.” “I never seem to have much difficulty from 
lack of nursing except in the parish cases.”4 


167. The inadequacy of the outdoor nursing is not, however, entirely confined to 
country districts, although in towns there is perhaps less real suffering from want of 
nursing than in the country. This is partly accounted for by the fact that the poor have 
not the same objection to go to the Poor Law Infirmary; that a larger proportion of 
pauper sickness is treated in institutions ; and that nursing charities are more accessible 
to those sick paupers who are treated at home. 


168. Owing to variations in local circumstances, the method by which the nursing 
of the outdoor poor can best be improved is not one in regard to which it is possible 
to lay down any general rule. In many instances, as Dr. McVail points out, trained 
nursing is not actually required :— 


i) 


‘What many paupers need is a little skilled guidance in attending chronic complaints, and in 
others it is housekeeping rather than nusing that is wanted—the washing and cleaning of an aged 
map or woman, attention to body and bed clothing, the keeping of the house clean and fresh.””6 ) 


In many cases these services may be rendered by relatives, but, where paid attendants 
have to be employed, they should be paid a fair remuneration for their work. It is also” 
desirable that there should be, where possible, trained supervision of these cottage nurses. — 
In many, probably in the majority of districts, 1t may be found that trained nursing, when 
required, may be best supplied through a voluntary association. With this object it 
may be well to encourage the extension of existing associations, or the formation of associa- 
tions in districts where they do not exist. The subscription paid by the Public Assistance 
Authority to the funds of the association should not be, as it frequently is.at present, merely 
a nominal sum, but should bear some relation to the monetary value of the services rendered. 
In other words, the Public Assistance Authority should contract with the association to 
provide such trained nursing to the outdoor sick paupers as may be required by that 
Authority. Or again, in both urban and rural districts it may be possible to utilise the 
services of the indoor nurses for outdoor cases.” Or, failing either of the above alternatives, 
it may be found expedient, particularly in populous districts, for the Public Assistance 
Authority themselves to maintain a staff of outdoor nurses. 


169. But, while the precise method by which improvement may be effected is a 
detail which may be left to the judgment ofthe Public Assistance Authority, we are of 
opinion that the urgency and importance of the question is such that one of the first duties 
of that Authority is to take steps for the organisation of a satisfactory system of nursing 
or attendance for the outdoor sick poor. Further, to insure that the arrangements are 
being properly maintained we think that they should, from time to time be mspected on 
on behalf of both the Public Assistance Authority and the Local Government Board. 


(iii.) Compulsory Removal of Sick Cases to Infirmary. 


170. The difficulty of providing proper treatment for the sick outdoor poor might, 
it appears, be considerably diminished if powers were granted to the authorities to 
remove compulsorily to the infirmary certain cases which obviously would be better 
looked after in an institution than at home. Such cases include, among others, persons 





1 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 112. Bagenal, Vol. I., App. xv., 143 (13), 7453. Fleming, Vol. L, App. xix. 
(22) 9336. J.Lowry, 7931. Fuller, 10568. Court, 6386. Slade King, 69900. Kendrick, 22368. Randolph, 
Vol. IV., App. lexii. (9). Stephens, 34669. Percival, 48003. Visits, Rural 75. Hawkyard, 42509 (4).. 
Piggott, 75774 (12), 75797. 2 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 112. Bagenal, Vol. L., App. xv., 143 (13), ete. 
3 stephens. 34566 (6c). 4Stephens, 34803. 5 Report by Dr. McVail, p.112. 6Jbid. 7 Quarry, 21268. 
Bagenal, Vol. 1, App. xv.yStat. 130. Fleming, 9164. Fuller, 10377. Lowry, 12140. James, 48348 (24.) 
Liddle, 48888, (6). : | | 
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suffering from incurable malignant diseases, aged sick persons living alone, who 
have no friends or relatives to look after them, and phthisical cases whose home 
conditions are not: only bad for the patient, but are likely to lead to infection 
of the family. We have received representations from a very large number of Boards 
of Guardians, their Chairmen,! and witnesses,” as to the need for Poor Law authorities 
having such powers of compulsory removal. Dr. McVail also reports :— 

y In Rural Unions, I met with many outdoor paupers, old men or women, receiving or requiring 
medical attention, who ought certainly to be in an institution. Chronic ulcers were being treated or 
neglected by the patient himself, sometimes without proper dressings, with the result that the sores 
were in a filthy condition and the whole house pervaded with a sickening odour when the ulcers were 
exposed. In such houses there was sometimes no nurse or attendant of any kind, yet the mere sug- 
gestion of removal tothe workhouse sick wards was received with indignation. Quite unquestionably 
the patients would be much better off in the workhouse, but equally unquestionably they had the 
strongest objection to going.’ 


171. The cases to which we have referred above, especially cases of aged paupers 
living alone, sometimes impose a serious responsibility on Poor Law authorities and 
their officers, and one or two instances have been brought to our notice of fatal acci- 
dents having occurred, chiefly through the patient falling into the fire, or otherwise 
setting fire to himself.* 


172. We recommend, therefore, that, subject to the same procedure as is adopted 
in the removal of cases to an Infectious Diseases Hospital under the Public Health Acts, 
the relief authority should have power to remove compulsorily to an institution aged sick 
persons, living alone and without relatives or friends to look after them, or persons suffering 
from a disease which cannot be properly treated at home or which is a danger to the health 
of others living in the same house. 


(iv.) Unconditional Outdoor Medical. Relvef. 


173. “ Some Boards (of Guardians) certainly do not seem to appreciate the value that 
ought to attach to medical out-relief.’” In these words, Dr. McVail characterises 
a defect frequently observed by us in the course of our visits to the various 
unions. As a tule, the medical orders issued by the relieving officer since 
the previous meeting of the Relief Committee were passed en bloc, and without comment. 
Occasionally, a question might be raised as to reimbursement, and occasionally also 
the relieving officer might report that the district medical officer considered the case 
one for treatment in the infirmary. But, the Guardians seldom went over the cases 
seriatim, to satisfy themselves that the domiciliary conditions, or the habits of the appli- 
cants, were conducive to a successful treatment of the ailment.® Moreover, in still fewer 
cases, if at all, did the Guardians see that the treatment recommended by the medical 
officer was being carried out by the sick pauper. In regard to unconditional medical 
relief, Dr. McVail reports :-— 

“ Phthisis cases are maintained in crowded, unventilated houses where there is unrestrained 
facility to convey the disease to their own offspring. Diabetes cases live on the rates, and eat what 
they please . . . Outdoor medical attendance is freely and unconditionally provided by the 
guardians for the drunken and the immoral.’’? 


174. Where, as usually happens, the doctor is paid a fixed salary it is obvious 
that a few medical orders, more or less, do not affect the pockets of the ratepayers. 
Accordingly, by distributing these orders freely and unconditionally, the Guardians 
travel comfortably along the line of least resistance. They neither trouble to ask, nor 
have they been told to consider what is the effect of their action upon the recipients of 
their vicarious philanthropy or upon the morals of the community at large. 


But, while many Boards, of Guardians grant medical orders unconditionally, 
it appears that, even in Unions where relief is strictly administered, the Guardians have 
great difficulty in exercising an adequate supervision over outdoor medical relief. 
Thus, Mr. Crowder, Chairman of St. George-in-the- Hast, Union, says :— 

“ Tt is too much to expect a relieving officer to take the responsibility of refusing; itisa doctor’s 
question. Ido not think we should do very much good by having all these cases up.’’8 
1 (Cf. Recommendations received from Boards of Guardians and their Chairmen. 
2Burnet, 44420 (3); Bygott, 43996 (25), Cameron, 41487 (39); Faller, 10412; Wilson, Mob. Vi, 
App. exxii. (6); Yeates, Vol. V., App. cxxv. (6); cf. Newsholme, 92854. 3 Dr. Mc Vail’s Report, p. 114. 
4}. Dr. McVail’s Report p. i115. 5 (bid., p. 122. 6 Ball, 35691, etc., etc. 7 Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 149. 
8 Crowder, 17333. Cf. Vulliamy, 73303. 
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175. Although, therefore, the evils of unconditional medical relief may be aggravated 


by lax administration, they cannot be altogether removed by the simple process of tighten--_ 


ing up the administration. It would obviously be unsafe to refuse relief in all cases where 
the home conditions or habits of the applicants were unsatisfactory. It would be equally 
unsafe to withdraw the relief in all cases where the medical officer’s treatment was being 
wilfully ignored. Indeed, we think that a system of conditional medical relief must 
carry with it as a necessary corollary the power to remove, under certain. conditions, 
sick poor persons to an infirmary } 


176. Being desirous of pushing the principle of “curative treatment” into all 
branches of relief, and, above all, into that branch which deals with the sick, we 
recommend that outdoor medical. relief when granted should be subject to condi- 
tions to be imposed by the Public Assistance Authority which conditions should include 
inter alia the maintenance of a healthy domicile and good habits. 


(e) INaccESSIBILITY OF MEpIcAL RELIEF AND 1TS RESULTs. 


177. While many witnesses have told us that medical relief is often granted too 
freely, we have also received a good deal of evidence to the contrary. In other 
words, the fact that medical relief is normally obtainable on an order from a relieving 
officer, instead of by means of direct access to a doctor. is said to lead to delay, which, 
it is alleged, is sometimes attended by serious, if not fatal results.. In  sparsely- 
populated country districts it is obvious that such a system of obtaining medical 
aid would break down entirely if medical officers adhered to the strict letter of the 
law. The overseers are, no doubt, empowered to grant an order for medical 
assistance in case of an emergency, but it does not appear to be sufficiently known 
among the poor that the overseer has this power; indeed, in one union (Elles- 
mere) it is said that the Guardians themselves do not know that they can give medical 
assistance to any person who is not in receipt of other relief.3 sa 





peel, 


178. The prescribed routine of obtaining medical relief was illustrated by Dr. 
Stephens, a district medical officer tor the North Witchtord Union. He says :— 


“For instance, if the parish patient wants an order quickly from me he really by law 
would have to go to Chatteris, that is eight miles, and come back four miles. He would have 
to go past my house four miles, and come back to my house again, and then I should have 
to go four miles. As a matter of fact that is not done. . . . It would take a man walking three 
hours to deliver the order to me according to this arrangement.” 4 . 


“179. In the rural districts visited by Dr. McVail “the almost invariable practice” 
is tor the medical officer, who is frequently the only doctor in the neighbourhood, 
to attend without an order any poor person who may come to him for advice.> 
In one union (Weobley) the difficulty has been circumvented to some extent by the 
ingenuity of the relieving officer, who (regardless of, its irregularity) is in the 
habit of leaving with shop-keepers in the district, medical orders, duly signed, but 
with the space tor the name left blank, to be given away to any poor customers 
who may apply for such orders.® 


180. While doctors attend cases freely without an order from the relieving officer, 
our evidence shows that this leads to confusion in practice and causes considerable dis- 
satisfaction to the medical profession. In this connection we give the following extract 
from the evidence of Mr. Smith Whitaker, one of the witnesses who appeared on behalf. 
of the British Medical Association :— | 


“We have again and again had instances where doctors were called in to attend cases, and 
they can either accept or refuse. They go, perhaps, at considerable inconvenience, with the 
probability that they will not be paid for going, or that they will have to take the risk of not 
being paid. If they do not go and anything goes wrong, then they are accused of cruelty and 
inhumanity. If they do go the rule is that they do not get paid.”’7 





1 Cf. Final Report by Mr. Stcel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 134. ® Slade-King, 69921. 8 Emberton, 
71423. 4Stephens, 34631, y 5 Report by Dr. MeVail, p. 124; Beabey, 52426; McCarthy, 67612; Hall, 
70730; Parkin, 51533; Burnell, 68233; Griffiths, 71275; Rhodes,-38987; Exham, 72522; Parker, 70303; 
Farrant, Vol. VII., App. xxxiv. (2). 6 Hall, 70671. 7 Whitaker, 39315. 
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181. The duty of a medical officer, on visiting a case without an order, is to report 
it to the relieving officer, but an inherent dislike to correspondence on the part of the 
country doctors apparently leads many of them to ignore this part of their duty in cases 
requiring medical attendance and medicines only. Should extras or sustenance also be 
required, the case is usually reported, but, occasionally, even these necessaries are supplied 
by private charity. If challenged for his seeming neglect of duty, the answer of the doctor 
is that he has regarded the applicant as a non-pauper case. In this way a considerable 
amount of medical assistance to poor persons of the pauper class—estimated by 
Dr. McVail at 15 to 20 per cent. of the Poor Law cases receiving medical reliefl—is 
administered by medical officers without being recorded as medical relief! Con- 
ceivably, therefore, to take an extreme instance, the statistics of a union might 
show that no medical relief was being granted, while actually the Poor Law medical 
officer qua private practitioner might be dispensing a large amount of gratuitous 
medical assistance in the course of a year. | 


182, The inaccessibility of medical attendance in country distriets also applies to 
medicines and medical extras. As regards medicines, the difficulty has been minimised 
by the medical officer carrying with him a stock of compressed medicines, or sending the 
medicines by the postman or by a messenger. But, as regards medical extras, the medical 
officer neither has the power to supply them nor to order them. All he can do, as has 
been stated, is to make a recommendation to the relieving officer that such extras as food 
or stimulants are necessary. ‘The relieving officer has thereupon to make the necessary 
inquiries’ into the pecuniary circumstances of the patient. Accordingly, by the time 
that the extras are delivered, a considerable interval may have elapsed.’ 


183. Although the above remarks apply to country districts, it is alleged that medical 
relief is not always readily accessible in large centres of population where doctors abound. 
Sometimes, it appears, the poor do not know to whom to apply for medical assistance. 
Serious delay is also caused in certain unions where medical orders are obtainable only 
during office hours. In this connection we desire to draw attention tothe Children Act, 
1908, Section 12 of which renders tle parent or guardian of achild liable to a penalty 
if he fails to provide such child inter alia with adequate medical aid, or if, being 


unable otherwise to provide such medical aid, “he fails to take steps to procure the. 


same to be provided under the Acts relating to the relief of the poor.’ (*) 


184, We have received much evidence to the effect that the health of the community 


suffers because of inadequacy in the amount and quality of medical assistance.*. In this- 


connection we may refer generally to the evidence cited throughout this chapter. Mr. 


Theodore Dodd has supplied us with a number of extracts from reports of medical officers. 
of health, showing that a great deal of preventable disease and mortality among infants. 


and children is due to the neglect of parents to call in medical aid soon enough.® 


A number of other witnesses have tendered similar evidence.° We may also refer - 
to the returns of deaths from starvation in London, cited by Mr. Dodd, some of. 
which, he contends, might have been prevented if medical aid had been forthcoming 
earlier.? Mr. Benjamin Purse, on behalf of the National League of the Blind, informed | 


us that a very large percentage of cases of blindness occurring in infancy might have 
been prevented if' the infants had had proper medical attention; he also mentioned 
that “‘ at least 33 per cent. of the blind are directly assisted by our Poor Law authorities.” 


ye esp aS a a aR a ccna nnn eee carmteaas CASS UNTER SULREEDS 


1 Feport by Dr. McVail, p. 124. 2 Ibid, p. 123. Cf. Continuance Report of Poor Law Commis. 
sioners, 1840, pp. 75-6. 3 Barlow, 38704. Hewlings, 47501 (5), £7560. Barlow, 38631 (13). See also. 


Young. 38802. Buchan, Vol. IV., App. xxxiy. (11). Hawkyard, 42521. Cameron, 41489 (27), 41556: 
41489 (25). Scurfield, 41979. Cooke, 45253. Burnet, 44563-5. Armstrong, Vol. V., App. xxiii. (4). 


Parkin, 51554. Evans, 48600. Jenkin, 50773. British Medical Association, 39309. 4Wilson, 44618: 


(16). Burnet, 44565. Duncan, Vol. V., App. xx. (7). Gf. Mears, Vol. V., App. xciii. (6) (19). Colmer,. 
Vol. VIL, App. xxviii. (7). Meredith, Vol. VIL, App. lxiii. (6). Wilson, 44618 (10). Scurfisld, 41944. 
Waters, 73584. Hewlings, 47536, etc., etc. 5 Dodd, 25373 (5) (et seg.). Cf. Young, 38847. Cameron, 
41489 (26). 6Maclean, 49515. . Young, 38809 (33). Barlow, 38631 (5), (6) 38637-8, 38642. Scurfield, 
41946-7. Of. Alden, 27359 (18). 7 Dodd, cf. Vol. IIL,’ App. i. (G). 8 Purse, 28165 (6). 


(*) Children Act, 1908, 8 Edward VII., Cap. 67, Sec. 12 (1). 
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As regards midwifery cases, we find that a number of boards of guardians refuse to 
grant a midwifery order unless for a fourth or fifth child. Dr. McVail, in commenting 
upon this practice, remarks :— 
“Necessarily under the Poor Law the point of view in these cases is solely the financial 
circumstances of the applicant, not the future health of the prospective mother. Manifestly for her 


health the most important confinement is not the fifth but the first. If not properly guided in it, 
illness may result which will lead to permanent ill-health.” 1 


185. On the other hand, we must not fail to observe that a large number of witnesses 
have stated that the health of the community does not suffer on account of the 
inadequacy in the amount or quality of medical assistance.2 Again, while medical 
relief is sufficient as to amount and quality, it is averred that the health of the 
community suffers because of the want of co-ordination among the various agencies supply- 
ing medical assistance. Dr. McVail, who made special inquiries on this point on our 
behalf, reports that he found very few cases “ resulting in death or in severe illness 
or prolonged bad health’’ in consequence of want of proper medical attendance.* 
The medical officers whom he questioned on the subject stated that outdoor relief 
was “freely asked for and freely given.’’® It appears, however, that the medical 
officers in making that assertion had in mind “the pauper class as distinguished 
from the poor or borderland class.” As regards the latter :— | 


“One doctor who had given attention to the subject was strongly of opinion that in 
his own area the class just above the grade of pauperism was much worse off in respect. 
of medical attendance than the paupers themselves. Poor people who were expected to pay 
for a doctor often felt the financial burden too great, and delayed sending for him, or asked 
him to discontinue his visits before the patient ought to have been out of his control.”’7 


Other witnesses have expressed similar views:* home medical assistance is de- 
ferred to the last moment, credit is obtained, clothes are pawned and then money is 
borrowed to pay the doctor in advance. Incipient or subsiding illness and conva- 
rescence are left to providence, and it may even happen that a visiting doctor 
is not told of.a fresh case in the house on account of the expense. ® 


186. We, therefore, recommend that medical assistance be more readily accessible 
to all who are in need of it. 


(f.) OvERLAPPING oF AcENcIES Provipinc Non-INsTirurioNnaL MEpIcAL 
ASSISTANCE. 


187. As regards the want of co-ordination, and the consequent overlapping of effort 
among the various agencies supplying non-institutional medical treatment to the poorer 
classes, we have already shown that such treatment is being supplied by the Guardians, 
the Sanitary Authorities, the Education Authorities, the out-patient departments of the 
voluntary hospitals, the free dispensaries and the provident dispensaries, medical clubs, and 
friendly societies. . 


Except to a very limited extent there appears to be no real or effective co-operation 
between the Poor Law and the other agencies providing medical assistance. We recom- 
mend that there should be co-operation, and in the next chapter we shall submit proposals 
by means of which we hope to accomplish this end. 


» 188. But, meanwhile, we desire to draw attention to the question of what is the right 
sphere of the voluntary hospital in regard to out-patients. This problem, in our opinion, 
lies at the very entrance to any radical reform of the system of medical assistance. In 
the Metropolis, as we have shown, the out-patient departments of the hospitals steadily 
and enormously enlarge their sphere. Much of this increase is due, rightly and properly, 


1 MeVail’s Report, p. 110 (a). 2 Hounsell, Vol. VIL, App. exxvii. (6); Ross, Vol. VII., App. cl. (8) ; 
Brash, Vol. VIL, App. xxiv. (12); Culross, Vol. VIL., App. xxix. (10) ; Routh, Vol. ‘VIL, App. lxxv. (16) ; 
Randolph, Vol. VII., App. lxxii. (9); Williams, Vol. VIL, App. xcii. (7) ; Sydenham, Vol. VIL, App. Ixxxii, 
(8); Hoffman, Vol. VII, App. cxxvi. (9); Plews, Vol. V., App. xxxix. (10 ; Percival, 47919 (14); Jenks, 
Vol. VIL, App. exxviii. (7); Mazqueen, Vol. VIL, App. exxxiii. (6); Nicholls, Vol. VIL, App. lxvi. (8) ; 
Marsh, Vol. VIL, App. lxi. (10) ; Hall, 70630 (12) ; Gourlay, Vol. VIL, App. cxxi. (9); Biddle, 48888 (14) , 
Leigh, Vol. VII, App. cxxxi. (8); Beatty, 47745 (12); Berkeley Murray, Vol. VIL, App. exxxvil, in ag 
Adams, Vol. VIL, App. xviii. (8) ; Cresswell, 49147 (12); Renny, Vol. V., App. ciii. (18) ; Stewart, Vol ye 
App. exi. (22) ; Williams, Vol. V., App. cxx. (6); Yeates, Vol. V., App. exxv. (6); Ainsley, 52839 (27); 
Slade-King, 69790 (12). 8 Davies (17), Vol. V., App. xvli. 4 Dr. McVail’s Report, p. 144. 5 fbid., 
p. 144-145. 6 Tbid., p.,AA5. 7 Ibid., p. 145. 8 Bygott, 44009 ; Niven, 38380 (79) ; Vulliamy, 73417- 
ne ; Emberton, 71323 (16); Mahomed, 76157; Edwards, Vol. VIL, App. exiii. (2). 9 Wilson, 44618. 
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on the one hand to increase in population, and the increasing facility with which the poor 
in country districts can travel to London, but chiefly to the expensive,equipment for dealing 
with special diseases which science has now placed in the doctor’s hands. But these 
valid grounds for an increase in the work of the out-patient departments render it all 
the more necessary to save them from certain abuses of which we have had ample evidence. 


In the first place, the out-patient departments are dealing with a large number of 
cases for whose treatment the Poor Law authorities are, or should be responsible. Thus, 
our Special Investigator, Miss Roberts, concludes that, if the three hospitals selected for 
her inquiry be fair samples, “‘ at least 11 per cent. of out-patients at the voluntary (general) 
hospitals in London are actually Poor Law cases, being in receipt of.some form of Poor 
Law assistance either at the very time they are treated, or within a half-year of treatment.” * 
Under a co-ordinated system, it might be expedient to refer certain pauper cases to the 
out-patient department for a second opinion, or for special treatment, but this does not 
appear to be done to any great extent at present. Accordingly, it may be said that the 
out-patient departments are performing a great deal of work which should properly be 
done by the Public Assistance Authorities. 


In the second place, it is for consideration whether the Public Assistance Authorities 
should not also deal with the two following classes of cases which, at present, recelve 
treatment from the out-patient departments :— 

(a) Persons who are suffering from chronic ailments. 
(b) Persons whose home conditions will not allow them to reap any commen- 
surate benefit from such treatment. 


_ In the third place the benefits of the out-patient departments are being extended 
to :— | 
(a) The well-to-do who can afford to pay private practitioners. , 
(b) Persons sufficiently able to join a provident institution. 


189. Until, therefore, the work of the out-patient department is delimited in such a 
way as to prevent overlapping between its sphere and that of the Public Assistance 
Authority, and to leave full scope for private practice and provident effort, any endeavour 
to reform the system of public medical assistance will be locally thwarted. Indeed, all 
attempts to create order out of the present chaos will be disappointing. Even in_ the 
interests of the out-patient departments themselves a reform appears to be expedient 


- 


in order to secure the greatest benefits from the treatment which they so lavishly bestow ° 


and to prevent those benefits from being abused by the well-to-do. Suggestions for 
remedying the abuses of the out-patient departments have been laid before us by many 
witnesses,* but by none more fully than the representatives of the British Medical Association. 
We are convinced with them that a strenuous effort should be made to circumscribe the 


_ work of the out-patient departments. They should be used almost exclusively tor :— 


(1) Casualties. 
(2) Consultations. 
(3) Cases requiring expensive equipment tor the treatment of special diseases 
and defects. 
To this end the “letter” system should be thoroughly reformed or abolished, and, except 


for casualties, the recommendation of a medical officer or private practitioner substituted. 


190. We recommend therefore that the work of the out-patient departments of the 
voluntary hospitals should be reorganised on these lines ; that they should be protected 


- from abuse by the well-to-do; and that a strong endeavour should be made to bring their 


waste of effort and money will be accentuated 


work into co-operation with that of the new organisation of medical assistance which we 
propose to set up. 


191. We desire also to draw special attention to the position created by the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, to which we have already referred. Under that 
Act the Education Authorities have far-reaching powers of providing medical assistance 
to school children out of the rates. Unless their work in this respect is co-ordinated 


with that of the Public Assistance Authorities, the evils of overlapping and consequent 
_ For example, we have recommended 


that there should be more medical inspection of all children under the Public Assistance 


NS BN a 

1 Marsh, Vol. VII., App. xi. (4) ; Wilson, 44618; Rhodes, 38922 ; Hawkyard, 42531-42764 ; Packer 
70185 (4); Wallace, Vol. V., App. lit. (7); Becke, 48238 ; Cox, 51873-4 (4); Morrison, 52466, etc., etc. 
2 Report by Miss Roberts on Overlapping, &c., p. 6. 3 Nussey, 32917 (16) ; Lauriston Shaw, 33118 (6) 
(b) ; British Medical Association, 39124 (23), 39127. 4 Niven, 38380 (13); Rhodes, 38914; Scurfield, 
41934 (10); Edwards, 38322 (7); &e., &e. ; 
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Authorities. Of the 38,000 children of school age who were, on January 1st, 1907, being 


maintained in Poor Law establishments, about 18,000 were attending public elementary 


schools. In addition, out of the 171,000 children in receipt of out-relief on that date, — 


it may be said that practically all who were of school age were attending such schools. 
In the absence of co-operation, therefore, it is conceivable that all these children might, 
simultaneously, be the subject of medical inspection on the part of both the Public Assist- 
ance and the Education Authorities, and a large proportion of the children might, likewise, 
be receiving simultaneously two kinds of medical treatment. 


Such a contingency would be regrettable, even if it were to obtain in only a modified 


degree. Weare, however, hopeful that it may be possible to avoid it altogether. We are — 
pleased to observe from the Board of Education Memorandum, dated November 22nd, 1907, — 
explaining to the Education Authorities their duties as to medical inspection and treatment ~ 
of school children, that the principle of co-operation with other local authorities is not — 
lost sight of. For example, it is recommended that “the work of medical inspection ~ 
should be carried out in intimate conjunction with the public health authorities, and — 
under the direct supervision of the medical officer of health.” Again, as regards the © 
treatment of children by the Education Authorities it is recommended that it be done, — 


meantime, “‘ through such agencies as are conveniently available.” 


192. We have here an opportunity of establishing, at the outset, an effective method 
of co-operation, or division of labour, in the performance of a public duty. The medical 
inspection of pauper children attending public elementary schools may, no doubt, be 


effectively carried out as recommended in the Board of Education Memorandum, but — 
any treatment for diseases required by such children should, we think, be provided 


through the agency of the Public Assistance Authorities. 


Further, we think that this principle should be applied to all children attending | 


public elementary schools. Thus, the Sanitary Authorities, whose functions are mainly 


concerned with the prevention of infectious disease, would be responsible for the 
medical inspection of all children. On the other hand, the Public Assistance Authority, 
whose functions would be to provide medical treatment, would provide such treatment 
for all school children, so far as they require to be treated at the expense of the rates. 


(g) SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN 


Part V., CHAPTER 2. 


1. The primary responsibility of the Public Assistance Authorities for the inspection 
and supervision of medical assistance should be clearly recognised and carefully main- 
tained ; but, meanwhile, the arrangements for both indoor and outdoor medical assistance 
should be periodically inspected by medical inspectors on behalf of the Local Government 
Board ; to this end the Board’s staff of medica! inspectors should be increased. (127.) 

2. More effective control should be exercised by the Local Government Board over 
unnecessary expenditure on Infirmaries. (134.) 


3. Medical Officers should receive adequate compensation for their services; and 
medicines should be directly provided by the Public Assistance Authorities, or, where 


this is impracticable, some equitable arrangement should be made whereby the cost of — 


the medicines would not form a charge on the medical officer’s remuneration. (131-2.) 


4. Consideration should be given to the question of the sufficiency of the medical and — 


nursing staffs in the Public Assistance Authorities’ institutions for sick persons. (143-6.) 


«i 5. The system of superannuation of nurses calls for revision, particularly as to the 
age limit for retirement, which is too high. (148.) ; 


6. To secure proper classification of the sick, with adequate nursing, sufficient institu- 


tions should be specially set apart for the treatment of the sick, and to this end an enlarge- 
ment of the pee es area is necessary. (145 and 151.) 


1 Thirty-sixth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1906-7, pp. exxiii-v. 
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7. Institutions forthe treatment of sick persons under the Public Assistance Authorities 
should be open for purposes of clinical instruction, subject to suitable safeguards. (159.) 


8. Improved methods of recording the clinical treatment of sick cases should be 
adopted: ‘‘Case-papers”’ should be introduced and used for both the indoor and the 
outdoor sick. (160.) 


9. Phthisis cases needing aid from public funds should remain under the care of the 
Public Assistance Authorities, who should, however, make more suitable provision for 
their treatment. (150.) 


10. Medical treatment should be more readily accessible to all who are in need of 
it. (186.) 


11. Outdoor medical assistance should be conditional on the maintenance of a healthy 
domicile and good habits. (176.) 


12. In certain cases, power of compulsory removal to and detention in an institution 
should be given to the Public Assistance Authorities under proper safeguards. (153-7, 
and 172.) 


13. Certain classes of paupers, such as the aged and widows with young children 
might be allowed to choose their own doctor from the list of doctors working with the 
provident dispensary'; every doctor who joins the dispensary should give an under- 
taking to attend for a suitable fee any case of sudden and urgent necessity; it is hoped 
that it may be possible ultimately to dispense with the services of the District Medical 
Officer whose duties will be shared among medical men practising in the district; 
meanwhile arrangements might be made to retain the District Medical Officer on the 
staff of the provident dispensary. (163.) 


14. Immediate steps should be taken for the organisation of a satisiactory system 
of nursing, or attendance, for the outdoor sick poor; the nursing arrangements should, 
from time to time, be inspected on behalf of both the Public Assistance Authority and 
the Local Government Board. (169.) 


15. There should be co-operation between the Public Assistance Authorities and 
the other agencies providing non-institutional treatment to the poorer classes. (187.) 
To this end especially :— 


(i.) The out-patient departments of the Voluntary Hospitals should be 
re-organised so as to bring their work into co-operation with that of the new 
organisation of public medical assistance, and to prevent their benefits from 
being abused by the well-to-do. (190.) 


(ii.) The Education, and Sanitary Authorities should co-operate in the 
medical inspection of school children ; any medical treatment, so far as it is 
provided out of the rates, to school children, should be provided by the Public 
Assistance Authority. (192.) 
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1 As to this, vide “Scheme of Reform,” par. 237. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS. 





| 193. We have now completed a somewhat lengthy survey of the existing system ot 
dealing with the sickness of the poor, and the defects of that system. We have felt” 


bound to devote much space to the subject, because we are impressed with its importance. 


The effects of a system of medical ielief under the Poor Laws on a principle of re- 
striction, hedged in by difficulties of attainment, and, till lately, accompanied by political 
disfranchisement, have been clearly shown in the evidence given before us :— , 


(1) It has to some extent produced the result which was intended. It has 
} deterred men from applying to the Poor Law, has fostered independence, has ~ 
| called into existence and stimulated the growth of Friendly Societies, medical 

clubs, provident dispensaries and the like.* 


H 

I (2) It has, however, probably, led to a neglect on the part of many to pro- 
| vide themselves, their wives and familes with medical attendance, and so helped 
to impair the health of the present generation.” 





i (3) It has called into existence a vast amount of medical charity. The 
out-patient wards of hospitals are only one instance of the eagerness with which 
ll men avail themselves of free medical advice, often no doubt as a second opinion 
il where there is grave apprehension or want of confidence in a medical man.® 





(4) It has helped to develop on a large scale the sale of patent medicines, 
and has created a class of practitioners who give advice and supply medicines 
| at an almost inconceivably low price. As to the value of that advice or of those 
I medicines, we pronounce no opinion. In matters of health the lessons of ex- 
perience are learned but slowly and sometimes too late to profit the learner, and 
it may be said that the system tends to encourage inefficiency and to demoralise 
both him who gives and him who takes.* 


194. The first point to which we would call special attention is the large number 
of institutions and of social agencies dealing with sickness. We have hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, and retreats for the dying, maintained by voluntary effort. We have 
infirmaries under the care of the Guardians, and infectious hospitals managed by the 
il Sanitary Authorities. All these provide institutional treatment. For domiciliary treat- 
i ment, we have outdoor medical relief from the Poor Law, provident dispensaries and free 
dispensaries. We have also a far-reaching organisation of friendly societies which put 
medical aid in the forefront of their programme, and which are of great value to the nation 
because not only do they aid the growth of thrifty and provident habits but they give an 
opportunity for the exercise of self-government. As things stand, we have not merely 
much overlapping and consequent waste, but the illogical result that, whereas the inmate 
of a workhouse infirmary runs the risk of disfranchisement, the patient in a voluntary 
{ hospital incurs no such liability. In what follows, we shall endeavour to show how reform 
can be carried out by co-ordinating, utilising, and developing existing agencies for the 
a provision of medical assistance. But first we shall summarise the evidence which we 
i have received as to the close connection of sickness with pauperism. 


(a) Tue INFLUENCE oF SICKNESS ON PAUPERISM. 


195. The history of the development of the public system for the prevention of 
disease in England is itself a testimony to the connection between sickness and 
pauperism. It was the Poor Law Commissioners, who, convinced of the pauperising 
Hl influence of sickness, agitated for and obtained the first sanitary legislation for the pre- 
h vention of disease. And for many years the Poor Law Guardians were in the country, 
i" as the Local Government Board still is at Whitehall, the chief authority entrusted with 
\ this prevention of disease. 











i _ 1Cf. Part V., pars. 91 to 101. The experience of the Bradfield Union is also full of interest on this 
ti point (vide Willink, Vol. VIL, App. ccxi. (A)). 2Of. Part V., pars. 43; 70-77; 177-186. 3 [bid., 
ii pars. 85-87; 102-107; 188-9. 4 Edwards, 3837-5 ; Scurfield, 41888 (10b) ; Bygott, 43998 (58), 44102 ; 
ii Burnett, 44570-6 ; Wilson, 44618 (15-16); Silk, Vol. [X., App. 1. ; also Memo. by Medical Officer of Local — 
Hl Government Board, Vol. IX., App. liv. ; and Rerért by Dr. McVail, p. 159. Cf. Part V., par. 108. 
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196. Tables have been furnished by witnesses showing that, of the applications for 
g00r relief (not merely medical relief) received during a given year in the union of 
Nottingham, over 40 per cent.,! and in the Parish of Glasgow,” about 50 per cent., were 


Jue to sickness or ill-health. 


After a careful examination of 4,000 cases of consumption in the wards of a 
mion infirmary, Dr. Nathan Raw, Liverpool, came to the conclusion that nearly 
30 per cent.® were paupers because they were consumptives, and not consumptives 
because they were paupers. He adds: “there are at present in England and 
Wales over 200,000 men afflicted with tubercle, the majority of whom will ulti- 
mately have to resort to the workhouse, unless released by death.” ‘The sad part of 
it is that highly respectable people in all ranks of society are dragged down to 
destitution by this fell disease, finally becoming chargeable with their families 
to tke Poor Law.’4 Our Special Investigators, Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, 


found “no reason. . . to doubt the estimate of Dr. Nathan Raw.” ° 





The effect of sickness on pauperism may be further demonstrated, firstly by the 
large number of sick (about 30 per cent. of the total paupers)’? under the care 
of the Guardians, and, secondly, by the chief characteristic—the chronic nature—of the 
diseases from which the poor persons suffer. In this latter connection, Mr. Steel-Maitland 
and Miss Squire point out :-— 

« An illness of a prolonged nature implies a greater strain on the resources than one which is 
acute. In the latter case, if the patient recovers, the special strain is comparatively soon 
ended, both as regards himself and his family. If he does not recover, the widow, and, if there 
are any, the young children may come upon the Poor Law. Even, however, if such should, 
be the case, there is still the chance of re-marriage, whereas in the case of a lingering illness, the : 
wage-earner will become @ pauper, and his wife and children no less, with the added liability on } 


the latter for his maintenance when they are earning or beginning to earn.” 6 . 
; 


. 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Another of our Investigators, Miss Roberts, also reports :-— ! | 


“ Where the application is for the head of the family, the illness is usually of achronic nature.” 


197. Sickness is therefore admittedly one of the chief causes of pauperism®; and the 
more chronic its character and the longer its duration, the greater the likelihood of its 


producing dependence upon the rates. 


We estimate that at least one-half ot the total cost of pauperism is swallowed uP 
in direct dealing with sickness. To this burden we must add the indirect contribu- 
tions of sickness, viz., the widows, children, and old people cast upon the rates through 
preventable deaths of bread-winners. and the host of degenerate, imbecile, maimed and 
blind, with whom disease helps to populate our workhouses. It is probably little, if 
any, exaggeration to say that, to the extent to which we can eliminate or diminish sick- 
ness among the poor, we shall eliminate or diminish one-half the existing amount 


of pauperism. 


198. The action of preventive medicine will doubtless do much in the future to reduce 
sickness resulting. from non-infectious diseases, as it has done so successfully in the past 
as regards infectious diseases. Meantime, however, we must be prepared to continue a 
system of therapeutic treatment, and, in the circumstances disclosed by the evidence, it 
seems to us that it would be neither prudent nor right to restrict medical aid by making 


it less accessible than it is at present.® 
(b) OBJECTIONS TO Grarurrous MepicaL ASSISTANCE. 


199. Sickness being then so large a factor in pauperism, it may well be asked if there 
is not a strong case for providing a oratuitous public service for dealing with it. Is 
44 not in the interests of the State to pay whatever may be necessary for 
eradicating so costly an evil? In our mind, the answer to the plea for a gratul- 
tous medical service is twofold. In the first place, so far as the prevention of 


1 Herbert, Vol. I., App. XVII. (A), par. 53; also Qs. 8095-6. 2 Motion Vol. VI., Minutes of 
Evidence. Raw, 37927 (34).  #Ibid., 37927 (83) & (35). 5 Final Report, p. 130. 6 London 
Report. p. 16. 7 Report by Miss Roberts, p.8.  ®Cf. Alden, 27359 (20); Dodd, 25373; Barlow, 
38753-5 ; Young, Vol. IV., App. eviii. (13) ; Dearden, 41134-7 ; Niven, 38430, 38439; Buchan, Vol. IV. 
App. xxxiv. (10) ; Rhodes, 38898 (3-4) ; Devonald, Vol. V.; App: xviii. (10); Stewart, Vol. Lae 
App. exi. (23); Newman, 94287 (31); Newsholme, 92534 (10-17) ; also Vol. 1X., App. liv., &¢., &. ; 
Vide also par. 156 as to pauperism caused by venereal disease. 9 Cf.Part V,, pars. 177-186. 10 Statis- 


tical Appendix, Part III., par. 5. 
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disease is concerned, the free medical service already exists. As we have shown, 
the Sanitary Authorities at present not only freely apply preventive measures against 
sickness, but also, with few exceptions, freely cure or attempt to cure many classes 
of disease where the danger to the community extends beyond the mere danger 
of losing the individual attacked by the diseases It is true that the classes of 
infectious or contagious diseases dealt with by the Sanitary Authorities might perhaps 
with advantage be extended.? But on the whole it is clear from the figures supplied by 
Dr. Newsholme that, aided by the improved standard of living and well-being 
of the people generally, the Sanitary Authorities have in the last forty years very 
materially reduced the death rate due to preventable diseases. It is, therefore, 
a fair assumption that they have to a large extent also diminished the pauperism 
due to preventable diseases. We are, in fact, at the present time enjoying the 
benefits of a great and growing free public medical, service whose efforts are directed 
towards preventing diseases which contribute to pauperism. So far as the preven- 
tion of disease is concerned, the question of a free medieal service is, therefore, confined 
to considering the extent to which the activities of Sanitary Authorities should be 
extended. 


200. As regards a gratuitous medical service for the cure of disease, we recognise the 
attractiveness of the proposal, but we are unhesitatingly opposed to it on various 
grounds. We believe that the disadvantages of the proposal outweigh its advan- 
tages; and we are confident that the greater part of these advantages are attain- 
a by other measures. We shall now proceed to develop these propositions. 


201. The first objection to a gratuitous system of medical assistance is that it would 
be impossible to confine it to the very poor, or even to the poor. The class that avails 
itself of a gratuitous public service naturally tends to grow, and, in proportion as. 
this class increases in numbers, the prejudice against using the service wil! 
diminish in intensity ;\ each beneficiary recruits several others from among his 
friends, and what was at first an arithmetical soon becomes a geometrical progression. 
in numbers, till none but the rich or the eccentric will continue to provide, at their own 
expense, benefits which are provided freely by the State for the vast majority of their 
neighbours. 


More especially is this the case in a public service such as medical relief, where it 
is essential that what the State provides should be the best possible, and where it is, as 
a fact, olten far better than can be individually provided by any except the rich. Instances 
in point are the use by well-to-do tradesmen and farmers of the free outdoor medical 
relief in Ireland;* while, even with the deterrents at present in force in England, 
we are faced with the fact that the improvements in indoor medical relief have, 
in sixteen years, doubled the number of ordinary able-bodied. inmates who come 
for indoor relief in sickness. We have also quoted evidence to show that an 
increasingly higher class of society avail themselves of the advantages of indoor 
medical relief, even under the present system. 6 | 


We are convinced, therefore, that, if the State were to provide an absolutely 
gratuitous and attractive medical service, the classes availing themselves of it would 
so increase that we should be faced with one of two alternatives. Either the 
accommodation would be inadequate, and we should be confronted generally with 
a situation such as that at Camberwell Union, where the comparatively well-to-do absorb 
the best accommodation to the exclusion of the very poor ;7 or else the State would be 
obliged to provide gratuitous medical treatment for practically the whole population. 
The conscience of the community would, in the end, cause the latter alternative to 
prevail; and it is a consideration of the conditions which would then ensue which 
brings us to our second objection to the system of free medical assistance. 


202. The second objection to such a system, as was recognised so long ago as 1869 
by Mr. Goschen, is that it must inevitably tend to kill all the existing voluntary 
organisations for medically assisting the sick poor. We have shown what a vast 
and useful work on behalf of the sick poor is being done by the friendly and provident 
medical societies, medical clubs, and the voluntary hospitals.2 We donot believe that 
members of friendly societies and subscribers to voluntary institutions would continue to 
support these institutions if, at the same time, they were called upon to contribute, through 


1 Cf. Part V. pars. 108-144. 2 British Medical Association, 39103 (28), 39268. 8 Memorandum by: 
the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board on the Unification of the Official Medical Services for the 
Poor, Vol. IX., App. liv. _ 4M‘Gonigle, 52708 (31), 52757 ;falso Memorandum on Poor Law Dispensary 
Medical Relief in Ireland, by Dr. Stafford, C.B., Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, and evidence by Dr. Stafford, Q. 99835. 5 Cf: Part II, par. 122. Cf. Part V. pars. 40-42, 
7Report by Dr. MeVail, pp. 42 & 50; Foster, 16343. 8 Twenty-second Report of Poor Law Board. 
1869-70, pp. xlviii.—li. Cf. Part V. pars. 85-7; 91-101. 
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rates or taxes to a more efficient and, in a sense, a competing public medical service 
which would deal gratuitously with precisely the same class as those for whom the voluntary 
institutions were intended. 


We therefore concur with the majority of our witnesses who are of the opinion ttha 
gratuitous medical assistance would undermine both the voluntary hospitals and the 
provident and charitable societies which provide non-institutional medical relief. 


203. It is to be expected also that, if practically the whole, or even a large propor- 
tion of the population, resorted to the gratuitous public medical service, the practice of 
the majority of private medical practitioners would be gone. With the exception of a 
very limited number of those who might attend the wealthiest classes, medical practitioners 
would either be absorbed in the public service or would be obliged to change 
their profession. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the extinction of an inde- 
pendent medical profession, which may not only serve as a recruiting ground for the 
more responsible posts in a public service, but will also, by its originalty and independence 
of criticism, preserve that service from excessive officialism. 


204, Finally, we turn to the probable cost of gratuitous medical assistance. Any 
estimate of the cost must be largely speculative, but, in our opinion, the cost of gratuitous 
medical assistance would, alone, render its adoption prohibitive. 


205. Accordingly, any proposal to establish a system of gratuitous medical assistance 
would be opposed by the medical profession, by millions of members of provident societies, 
by the supporters of the voluntary hospitals, and, generally, on account of its enormous 
expense, by the ratepayers and taxpayers. Such an opposition in the aggregate would, 
independently of other considerations which might be urged against the scheme, make 
its realisation quite impossible. 


We are of opinion, therefore, that, while one otf the first objects of a change in the 
present system of medical assistance should be to render it more accessible to and more 
readily obtainable by the working classes,* it should be administered in such a way that 
those who contribute towards their own medical assistance should obtain it on more 
eligible terms than those who do not so contribute. The method should be such as not to 
diminish, but to encourage and stimulate, a feeling of independence and seli-maintenance. 


(c) OBJECTIONS TO TRANSFER OF MepIcaL ASSISTANCE TO SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


206. It has been suggested by numerous witnesses—a considerable proportion of 
whom were medical officers of health—that the proper remedy for the existing 
chaos in the organisation of medical assistance of the poor is to hand over the 
administration of medical assistance to the Sanitary Authority, thus uniting in one body 
the responsibility for the public prevention and treatment ot disease. These witnesses 
have by no means insisted as a corollary of their scheme that the new service should be 
sratuitous ; but we shall proceed to show why we think that the proposed transfer is 
inconsistent with any but a gratuitous system, the evils of which we have indicated above. 


207. An adequate inquiry as to the means of a patient is the only foundation on 
which we can build up a system of public medical assistance in which each patient, other 
than the very poor, contributes according to his ability towards the cost of his treat- 
ment at the public expense. Unless such inquiry is energetic, capable, and rigorously 
enforced, all experience goes to show that the public service will be more and more 
utilised gratuitously by the well-to-do, instead of by the poor for whom it 
is intended. But, for an inquiry of this kind, the Sanitary Authority has no existing 
staff; it would have to create one, and this would duplicate the expense and ‘personnel of 


1 Davy, 2738; Shiel, Vol. V., App. evii. (6); Rogers, Vol. V., App. xlili.; McCarthy, 67603 ; Reed, 
Vol. VII., App. xxiii. (16) ; Stephany, 30560 ; Stead, 77468 (16), 77506; Davis, 72681 (44); Pochin, 
74689; Brown, 50009 (19); Bonar, 27987 (16-17) ; Chadwick, 47015 (12); Harben, 98129 (3); Foster, 
16577 ; Curtis, 28810 ; Lindsey, 50999; Lackland, Vol. V., App. xc. &c., &c.; cf. also Twenty-Second 
Report of Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p. li. 2 Of, Barlow, 38671; Edwards, 38342-3 ; Raw, 37927 (20) ; 
Reid, 50872; Shaw, 33306-8; Montefiore, 35028 ; Becke, 48240; Bygott, 44316 ; Scurfield, 41985 ; see also 
Twenty-Second Report of Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p. li. 3 Cf. Part V., par. 186. 4Cf. Memo by 
Medical Officer of the Local Govt. Bd., Vol. IX., App. liv. ; Report by Dr. MeVail, pp. 152-5 ; Newsholme, 
92965 ; Newman, 94287 (30-4); Butler, Vol. IX., App. xliii. (18) ; Davies, Vol. IX., App. xliv.-(29) ; Pattin, 
Vol. IX., App. xlvi. (31); Richards, Vol. IX., App. xlvii. (25-9) ; McCleary, Vol. 1X., App. Ixv. (28)’; 
Hutton, Vol IX., App. Ixvii. (21); Stonham, 21369, 21529, 21675 ; Spurrell, 23516 ; Alden, 27359 (17), 
27860; Raw, 37927 (47), 37948; Dodd, 47191 (19), 47285 ; Hewlings, 47501 (441); Bygott, 45998 (54) ; 
Lea, 36982, 37062; Young, 38758 (15-19) ; Burnet, 44424, 44588 ; Cooke, 45078-9 ; Scurfield, 41888 (9) ; 
Barlow, 38639-41 ; Neale, 49222 (2); Biddle, 48912, 48987-91 ; Armstrong, Vol. V., App. Ixviii. (14) ; 
Morris, 70184 ; Macnaughton-Jones, 73054 ; Willis-Bund, 76589, &c., &c. Vide also Leslie Mackenzie, 56605 
(113-134) and “Some Notes on Public Health and its relation to the Poor Law in Ireland,” by Dr. Stafford, C.B. ' 
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the machinery for inquiry that the Poor Law authority already has and of necessity 
must have. Even if the necessary staff were created, the Sanitary Authority would 
find it difficult or impossible to adopt a policy of obtaining contributions from 
patients towards the cost of their treatment. One of the chief features of the 
Sanitary Authorities’ treatment of infectious diseases is that its services are, with very 
few exceptions, rendered gratuitously to the individual. It has doubtless been felt that 
itis so overwhelmingly in the community’s interest for an infectious patient to be treated 
m an infectious hospital, that it would be inadvisable to do anything to lessen 
the attractiveness of the hospital. In fact, whereas it is dangerous for the Poor Law 
authority to attract for treatment any but those who are unable to provide for 
themselves, it is the duty of the Sanitary Authority by propaganda, persuasion, and 
forethought, to make its services attractive to all classes of the community, independent 
of their economic position. It is, as a rule, in the community’s own interest that even a 
well-to-do citizen stricken with infectious disease should be treated in the public 
hospital, where proper precautions can be ensured, rather than in his own home, 
where it is possible that such precautions may not be observed, Moreover, the : 


ts 








Sanitary Authority can by its own efforts largely diminish—in some instances to 
vanishing point—the number of cases of infectious disease it will be called upon to 
treat. Atany rate the fact remains that, rightly or wrongly, the Sanitary Authorities 
have allowed to fall into desuetude the power of recovering the cost of treatment ing 
their hospitals which, except in London, they legally possess. It would, therefore, be 
against the tradition of the Sanitary Authority that they should henceforth rigorously 3 
enforce a system of contribution according to the patient’s ability. | : 


“i 


208. But there is yet a more serious objection to transferring the administration — 
of medical assistance to the Sanitary Authorities. These authorities in England and 
Wales number over 1,800. There are only 643 Poor Law unions. To hand over medical” 
assistance to the Sanitary Authorities, would therefore be to hand it over to a larger 
number of authorities with smaller areas than at present. We should, as regards medical - 
assistance, be reverting to the small area system that existed prior to 1834 instead of 
encouraging the large area system of 1908. It is beyond our reference to consider the 
question of reorganising the Sanitary Authorities of England and Wales, and to make the 
proposed transfer to the 1,800 existing Sanitary Authorities, would be to stultity the main 
contention of our Report, viz., that there is in every branch of the Poor Law a crying 
need of a larger area for purposes both of administration and of classification.? 


209. There is the further consideration that medical treatment at the present time 
is largely a question of dieting the patients. To hand medical assistance over to the 
Sanitary Authorities would, therefore, involve extending their functions to the provision 
of maintenance, and, in the case of a family, this would almost inevitably lead to the 
anomaly that certain members would be receiving maintenance from the Sanitary 
Authority and others from the Poor Law authority. In other words, we should be 
creating two relief authorities where only one exists at present. This, also, would be 
contrary to another of our recommendations, viz., that in each area there should be only 
one authority administering public assistance. There would, again, be a difficulty as 
regards indoor cases. A poor person, when well, would be under the Poor Law authority 
and, when sick, would be transferred to the Sanitary Authority. An aged person whose” 
condition alternated between health and sickness would, therefore, be in danger of constant 
transfer from the institution of one authority to that of another. This we conceive to 
be in the interest neither of good administration nor of the patient himself. Indeed, it 
would probably be found in practice that the aged and infirm would tend to gravitate to 
the institutions of the Sanitary Authority and to remain there. * 


210. Finally, before the functions of an existing authority are enlarged by transferring 
to it the duties of another authority, evidence is generally required that the authority 
so enlarged or elevated has discharged satisfactorily the primary duties entrusted to it. 
This cannot be said of many Sanitary Authorities, especially in rural districts, and is, in. 
our opinion, a further objection to the transfer proposed.* 


(d) Tae Limrrs or THE PRACTICABLE IN THE REFORM oF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE. 
211. But, without incurring the dangers of a universal gratuitous public medical. 
service, and without provoking the administrative and other difficulties which we believe 


-1Cf. Part V., pars. 113-4, 136. 2Cf. Report by Dr. McVail, p. 153; also Memo. by the Medical 
Officer of the Local Govt. Bd., Vol. IX., App liv. 3 [bid. 
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would ensue from transferring medical assistance to the Sanitary Authorities, we think 
that there are measures available which will go far to remedy the principal defects of the 
present system. 


We do not pretend that the system we propose will realise the ideals of those 
enthusiasts who contemplate unfettered and unintermittent medical control, supervision, 
and treatment of every human being from the cradle to the grave. A system which 
thus made every human life the helpless subject of relentless and aggressive medical 
inspection and, to some extent, of medical experiment, might tend to encourage morbidly 
some of the human ills it was designed to destroy. A race of hypochondriacs might be as 
useless to the State as a race of any other degenerates. Good health is no doubt a matter 
of the greatest importance to all, but it is not the sole aim in life, and it is possible to 
exaggerate the part it plays in the attainment of human welfare. 


Moreover, in considering the desirability of endeavouring to provide for the 
poor, regardless of expense, a theoretically perfect armoury against sickness, it must be 
remembered that a complete defence against illness does not at present exist even for the 
millionaire. Many of the more expensive “cures,” from time to time prescribed 
by science and tried by the rich, are largely experimental, and often end in costly failure. 


212. Our aim is that all methods for the prevention and cure of disease which have 
been generally approved by science and are reasonably accessible to the citizen of average 
means, shall also be obtainable by his poorer neighbour upon payment of a contribution 
according to his means, and shall be made available for the very poor without any payment 
at all. 


We have seen how the present system falls short of this ideal, and it may 
be convenient now to summarise the nature of its defects, in order to see how they may 
be met by the proposals we shall make. 


(ec) ANALYsis oF DErrEcts oF PRESENT System AND REMEDIES INDICATED. 


213. The defects in the existing system of medical assistance fall conveniently under 
three headings :— 
(i.) Defects in quality. 
(ii.) Defects in extent. 
(i.) Defects from overlapping. 


~ (i.) Defects in Quality; and Remedies. 


214. When we consider the enormous improvements which have been made in the 
last thirty years in the quality of the medical assistance available for the sick poor, 
we feel that a great debt of acknowledgment is due, not only to the Local Government 
Board, by whose orders and initiative, as we have seen, the improvements have been 
chiefly carried out, but also to the Local Authorities, who, to the extent of their 
understanding, have in most cases endeavoured to respond to the stimulus of 


the Central Authority. The Local Authorities have also themselves in some cases. 


initiated important changes and have in turn stimulated the Central Authority. But, 
notwithstanding the improvements which have taken place, it is clear from the Report 
of our medical investigator, and from our evidence, that there still exist blemishes which 
cannot be justified in the service of both indoor and outdoor medical assistance. It 
cannot be right, for instance, that the suffering poor who come to the Guardians for assist- 
ance should be left in the workhouse with insufficient nurses, and in their own homes 
with no nurses at all! It cannot be right that aged paupers should have their sores 
improperly dressed, that diabetes patients should have their deaths accelerated by im- 
proper diet supplied at the cost of the rates, or that sufferers from phthisis should be 
associated in close wards with ordinary patients.? We do not think that, in view of the 
enormous advances in medical science and facilities, the conscience of the community 
will allow blemishes such as these to continue to exist In our treatment of the sick 
poor. We do not intend to imply that such negligences are deliberate, nor have we any 
evidence to show that they are widespread ; but they have been shown to exist 
in the limited, though typical, areas submitted to scrutiny, and their existence 
points, we think, in no uncertain manner to the need of more effective central and 
local medical supervision and control over the whole field of medical assistance. 








1 Cf. Part V., pars. 144-6; 164-7. 2 Cf. Report by Dr. MeVail, p. 149. 
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915. We have already indicated! that, as regards the Central Authority, the needful 
increase of medical supervision should be effected by an increase in the staff. of Poor 
Law medical inspectors, of whom at present there are only two available for the whole 
of England and Wales. 


216. As regards the Local Authority we think that the increase of medical control 
should be obtained by associating with that authority the assistance of some indepen- 
dent medical men. We cannot conceive that any medical institution could be 
efficiently managed by a Committee who had at hand no medical experience except 
that of the actual medical officers responsible for the very arrangements which it was 
the duty of the Committee to direct, control, and criticise. "Yet this is the system 
which the law practically imposes on the managing authorities of the largest system 
of medical institutions in the country. Unless by the caprice of the ballot, there 
is nothing to ensure that there shall be a single man with medical knowledge on any 
of the 643 Boards of Guardians which are to-day responsible for the proper medical treat- 
ment of tens of thousands of the sick poor. Pi b "00 


-. 217. In the interests both of the sick and of the medical officers, we feel that there 
should be associated, with every Authority responsible for medical assistance, men, com- | 
petent, as occasion may demand, to criticise, supplement, or support with expert knowledge 
the arrangements proposed or countenanced by the medical officers for the care of the 
sick poor. . > | . 


218. We, therefore, recommend that the Public Assistance Authority should appoint 
from among their number a Medical Assistance Committee to which shall be added repre- 
sentatives of various organisations which will be more fully described later on. It:would 
be the duty of this Committee to make a thorough survey of existing medical arrangements 
to study the needs of the locality, and to suggest a complete system of medical assistance 
and inspection. It is only by thorough revision and rearrangement of existing methods 
that we can hope to remedy the present defects in medical assistance. _ epee er 


(ii.) Defects in Extent, and Remedies. 


219. But whether the service of medical assistance be good or bad, our survey. has 
shown that it is deficient in extent. It is not wide enough, either in its indoor branch or its 
outdoor branch, to reach a number of cases by whom in our opinion it ought to be used.? 
This deficiency in extent is; chiefly due either to the physical inaccessibility of the 
service or to the mental aloofness of the people. Both these causes of present evils 
can, in our opinion, be eradicated through the machinery of a larger authority with special 
knowledge both of the medical requirements and of the medical facilities of its area. The 
duty of this Medical Assistance Committee would be to review, as has never been done 
before, all the available organisations for medical assistance m its district ; and as far 
as may be practicable to adjust those organisations, as a whole, to the medical needs oi 
the district. For instance, the extent of the need for medical officers in a particular 
district would be gauged by the character of the population and by the strength or weakness 
of provident dispensaries, and not, as sometimes at present, by misleading formule of 
acres and population. The need for rate-supported hospitals and their situation would 
be decided by considering the incidence of disease requiring institutional treatment, and 
the number of existing institutions available for such treatment. But if the Medical 
Assistance Committee is to have this knowledge of the medical needs and medical facilities 
of its district, it again becomes apparent that it must have available on its councils that 
independent medical knowledge which to-day is absent. — | 


220, But is a waste of public money to provide facilities for medical assistance if 
the persons for whom they are intended will not use them ;. and we have seen that 
the present system does deter certain classes who ought to benefit by it. We 
are not prepared to say to what extent, if any, this aloofness of the people is to be attri- 
buted to the association of medical relief with the’ Poor Law. The reluctance to 
callina doctor is not confined tothe: poorer classes, and it may well be the attribute 
of a temperament of which there are examples in all ranks of society. But, on the 
other hand, the evidence shows that, where the association of medical relief with the 
Poor Law has been lessened or disguised, as in the case of the separate infirmaries, there 
has been an increase in the number availing themselves of the system.* . The additions 
are, however, as we have seen, to an undefined extent, taken from the well-to-do rather 
than the poorer classes. We are not inclined therefore, to make medical assistance so 
attractive that it may become a species of honourable and gratuitous self-indulgence 








10f., Part V., par. 127, 2 Ibid., pars. 43-7 ; 73-4 ; 79-84 ; 134; 141-3; also Report by Dr. MeVail, 
p. 148 etseg. Sibid. 47. Part. V., pars. 38-42. 
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instead of a somewhat unpleasant necessity resorted to because restoration to health is 
otherwise impossible. Again, we conceive that the right degree of attractiveness and 
deterrence for the right class of people can best be decided by an authority which, while 
possessing the economic experience of the Poor Law authority, shall also possess the 
experience of the medical habits of the people, acquired by independent medical practice 
among the poor and by association with provident medical societies. We think that 
only an authority so constituted will be able to make a public system of medical assistance 
attractive to the needy sick, while at the same time stimulating and educating those who 
though sick, ought to have themselves made provision against sickness. 


ance Committee representatives of provident medical societies, and we think that the 
encouragement of such societies should be one of the duties of the Public Assistance 
Authority. The presence everywhere on the Medical Assistance Committees of represent- 
atives of provident medical societies would have a double advantage ; it would tend to give 
the poor increased confidence in the system of medical assistance, and it would alistine 
that that system did not become unduly competitive with the societies. 


| 

? | } 
221. We are, therefore,strongly in favour of associating with the new Medical Assist- 
| 


(iii.) Defects from Overlapping ; and Remedies. 


222. The last of our three classes of defects in the present system is the overlapping and 
lack of co-ordination between the various agencies ministering to the needs of the sick : 
poor. We have given frequent illustrations of the overlapping in this respect between | 
the Sanitary Authorities, the Education Authorities, the Poor Law Authorities and 
the provident and charitable institutions.1 This overlapping involves three dangers, all 
of which in varying intensity occur in the present sytsem. 


The first is that a class of sick poor may be unprovided for because each authority 
thinks it is the duty of another authority to make the provision. Thus, at present there 
is an uncertainty as to whether the Poor Law or the Sanitary Authority ought to provide 
for consumptives, with the consequence that, in the greater part of the country, there is 
no proper institutional provision for these cases. There is also a doubt as to what is 
really requisite, and what is the best policy. 


Le 


The second danger is that if two separate authorities are dealing independently with 
the same class of sick poor, one authority may be proceeding on principles directly sub- 
versive of the principles upon which the other authority acts. In this way the proper 
educative force of medically treating that class will be lost. For example, a Board ot : 
Guardians may be administering outdoor medical relief on such lines as will induce the | 
poor to join provident societies; whilst a neighbouring voluntary hospital may be dis- 
pensing to the same class gratuitous and unconditional outdoor relief, and so the lesson 
of thrift in that district is negatived. 


Ne Se ee 
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The third danger of overlapping is the possible waste of money (sorely needed in 
other directions) by different authorities establishing, supervising, and staffing competi- ! 
tive organisations for dealing with the same class of cases. This, and all the other press- j 
ing dangers of overlapping authorities, clearly point to the need of co-ordinating and : 
organising as a whole the medical activities of each district. 


993. We think that that result could be best achieved by ensuring that the Medical 
Assistance Committee should have available on its councils representatives of the other 
authorities and organisations engaged in the medical assistance of the poor. 

For example, there are at present about 1,800 extra-Metropolitan sanitary authori- ; 
ties in England and Wales with approximately 700 hospitals containing some 21,000 beds ( 
for the reception of cases of infectious disease. Moreover, apart from infectious disease, 
they have been empowered to provide general hospitals for the use of the community, 


rae . * ; 2 . 99 i 
and medicines and medical assistance for the “‘ poorer inhabitants. 2 


FES nee AI nd SA Xe ee Se ee 


As regards children, we find that simultaneous efforts are being made :— 
(1) By Sanitary Authorities and health societies to deal drastically with 
the diseases of infancy with a view to the prevention of infantile mortality.® 








1 Cf, Part Vs, pars. 85-7 ; 135-9; 187-192. 2 Ibid., pars. 108-114. 3 [bid., par. 110; also 
Niven, 38380 (22); Greenwood, 37621; Scurfield, 41888 (1d) ; Newman, 94287 (23-31); Davies, Vol. IX., ' 
App. xliv ; McCleary, Vol. [X., App. xlv. (20-4) &e., &e. 
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(2) By the Friendly Societies to promote juvenile courts and lodges of friendly 
societies in the elementary schools. 


(3) By the Education Authorities to bring to light through medical in- 
spection the diseases and defects from which the children suffer, and to arrange 
for the treatment of such diseases and defects.” 


Again as regards the voluntary hospitals, we have shown that their work overlaps 
very largely that of the Poor Law.® . 


924, Any scheme for preventing overlapping between the agencies for medical assist 
ance would certainly fail, therefore, if it did not obtain the adhesion of these numerous, 
and, in many cases, active authorities. But, if their co-operation were secured in every 
area, the Medical Assistance Committee would then have full knowledge of what medical 
work was being done by other authorities, could decide how best to allocate the work 

| between these authorities, and could arrange that they should not proceed on principles 
mutually subversive of one another’s interests and policy. 


We recommend, therefore, that the Sanitary Authorities, the Education Authorities, 
the Voluntary Hospitals, the Provident Societies, and other organisations providing for 
the poorer classes in sickness should be represented on the Medical Assistance Committee. 


| 225. Apart from the defects above classified, there are one or two so important that 
| we feel we ought to devote separate attention to them and to the remedies, if any, to 
1 which they point. 

1) (iv.) Medical Assistance as a Cause of Pauperism. 


| 226. In the opinion of a large number of witnesses, many of them persons of the 
| widest Poor Law experience, medical relief owing to its association with the Poor Law 
| frequently leads to other forms of poor relief, and may even result in the permanent 
{| pauperism of the recipient. Indeed, the frequency with which this opinion is reiterated 
| might almost entitle it to rank as a Poor Law axiom.* 








9°7. In so far as a person becomes ill, and by reason of his illness, becomes tempo- 
I rarily or permanently unable to maintain himself, the statement is, of course, true 
i that medical relief leads to, or rather, is followed by other relief. But this is only 
i another way of saying that sickness is a cause of pauperism, both directly as in 
the case of a man and his family thrown on the rates by the sickness of the 
: breadwinner, and indirectly, as in the case of an able-bodied man who loses his posi- 
| tion through sickness, and is unable temporarily or permanently to find another. 
i In such cases, it is not the medical relief, but the sickness and its disabilities, which 
/ cause the persons to come upon the rates for maintenance. 





i 298, We think that very probably it is the prevalence of such cases which 
| explains the point of view of many of the witnesses above referred to. At any rate, we 
Hy have been unable to find sufficient statistical basis for the narrower view that medical 
Hi | relief, by reason of its association with the Poor Law, causes persons to become either a 
temporary or a permanent burden on the rates alter their sickness has been cured. 


Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire report that, “ taking the cases for an isolated 
year in Hackney, it was found that, of a total of 237 male operatives in the boot 
and shoe trades, a medical order formed the kind of relief first given in thirty-four 
cases, or about one-seventh of the total.” But they qualify this statement by remark- 
ing, “it is, however, disease that, in our opinion, is one of the most important 
causes of pauperism.’”?® ; 


Dr. McVail ascertained, as regards the rural unions visited by him, that in only one 
per cent. of the paupers, was it possible to say that outdoor medical relief had 
preceded other forms of relief, and that, even as regards this one per cent. it could 
not be assumed that they were led into pauperism by having received medical 
out-relief. In short he found it impossible to get on a statistical basis any evidence 
of the alleged evil influences of medical out-relief in the rural unions. As regards 
the urban unions, however, he formed the opinion, without havimg any real first 


1 Cf, Toynbee, 30622 (51). 2 Cf. Part V., pars. 115-6, 3 Ibid., pars. 185-7 ; 135-9 ; 188-9. 4 Fuller, 10303 ; 
Dansey, 6127-31; Vol. L, App. xii. (23), Lockwood, 4138, 13433 Wethered, 5624 ;' Herbert, 8399 ; 
Stonham, 21736; Thompsgn, 22618, 22622, 22896 ; Bushell, 23945 (9) ; 23957 ; Peters, 19780, 19940 ; Brown, 
24741 (46), 25024, 25037; Dodd, 25575; Battersby, 28919; Alford, 31693 (110), 32000, 32044 ; Holland, 
32857; Warren, 33487 (47-8); Thompson, 34072 (9). 34073; Montefiore, 35048, Booker, 40854 (17); 
sygott, 43998 (23), 44147; Bray, Vol. IV., App. xxxii (27); Hill, Vol. IV., App. Ixxvii (9); Thompson, 
Vol. EV., App. ciii. (11); Williams, Vol. V., App. lix. (30); Burnell, 68090 (9) ; Blake, Vol. VIL, App. xxiii 
(7); Edwards, Vol. VIL, App. exiii. (4); see also Report by Miss Roberts, pars. 45-6. 5 Report on Londen, 
p. 15. 6 Report by Dr. McVail, p. 142. 
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hand statistical data at his disposal, that there was “‘a somewhat greater statistical 
possibility” of outdoor medical relief being an inducement to pauperism.! Having 
failed to obtain any direct statistics on the subject, we endeavoured to ascertain 
whether, inferentially, the contention that medical relief is a cause of pauperism could 
be supported by statistics. If medical relief causes pauperism, one would’ naturally 
expect to find a high rate of pauperism in districts where medical orders are freely given 
but here again it is impossible to base upon the figures any reliable generalisation that 
pauperism is increased by the granting of outdoor medical relief. For instance, in St. 
George in the East and Whitechapel, both unions in which outdoor pauperism has almost 
been reduced to vanishing point, we find that medical orders are freely given. Mr. 
Crowder, chairman of the former union, admitted that the excellent results in the 
administration of the Poor Law had been obtained in his union without any very special 
strictness with regard to medical relief. But this does not agree with the experience 
of relieving officers, who are almost to a man convinced that medical and out-relief are 
connected as cause and effect. 3 


229. It is indeed possible that the fact of an applicant being in receipt of medical 
relief may be considered by a lax Board of Guardians as sufficient proof of the necessity 
for other relief. It is also a fact that medical relief is in many unions given with 
the utmost laxity and without any adequate inquiry at all. In such unions there may 
well occur cases, such as that cited by Miss Roberts, where a person who had applied for 
medical relief with a view to obtaining ordinary relief and had obtamed both was sub- 
sequently proved to have been a night watchman earning his livelihood. during the hours 
of darkness, and remaining in bed during daylight with a view to hoodwinking the 
releving officer and supplementing his income from the rates. 4 


230. In unions such as these, there is no doubt that medical relief will come to be 
considered by the population as a pretext and excuse for obtaining medical comforts 
and ordinary relief. But any unnecessary pauperism thus caused cannot be said to be 
the result of medical relief ; it is rather the result of a generally lax administration. 


We do not think, therefore, that the allegation that medical relief leads, under 
the present system, to other forms of relief, furnishes on examination any reason for 
dissociating it from the work of the Public Assistance Authorities. 


(v.) Deterrence of Medical Assistance, and Remedies. 


231. On the other hand, we have received a very large and important body of evidence 
to the effect thut certain features in the administration of poor relief do, in their 
application to medical relief, tend to deter people from seeking medical assistance when 
they properly should do so. Thus, for instance, it has been argued that it is the relieving 
officer who gives the order for medical relief, and his tradition is to consider the economic, 
rather than the medical, necessity of the applicant,> whereas, in the interests of the com- 
munity, it is of the utmost importance that the applicant should first be treated, and the 
question of his economic position and his capacity to pay determined afterwards. 
Accordingly, we think that this is the principle upon which the medical assistance authority 
of the future should proceed. 


Similarly, it has been alleged, and we think with justice, that the mere association 
of sick persons in a general workhouse with ordinary paupers deters many sick persons 
from accepting indoor relief.6 Accordingly, we propose that the medical institutions 
of the Public Assistance Authority should in future be dissociated as far as practicable 
from institutions dealing with other classes than the sick. This involves as a corollary a 
wider area for purposes of classification by institution. 


Again, although it was apparently the intention of the legislature that persons 
receiving medical assistance should not suffer the disability of disfranchisement, yet, at 
the present time, it would appear that the definition of what comes under the head of 
medical relief, in regard to which there have been several appeals, is open to very great 
doubt.7 We think, therefore, that it should be made clear by statute that no 
person shall lose his local government or Parliamentary franchise by reason of the 


receipt of any form of medical assistance. 





1 Ybid., p. 143. 2 Crowder, 17539: The Jews are said to get medical orders with a view to 
obtaining substantial advantages from other sources. 8 Cf. Report by Miss Roberts, pp, 11-12. 
4 Ibid. 5 Cf. Part V., pars. 73-4; 177-186. 6 Jbid., par. 43. 7 Ibid., par. 136 (2) ; also Adrian, 114-116. 
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In this connection we may point out that we are recommending an extension of the 
exceptions to the rule of constructive pauperism, so that those exceptions would include 
cases of dependants suffering from certain infirmities. In the case of such exceptions 
the person liable for the support of the dependant would no longer be the subject 01 
disfranchisement. 


Another deterrent feature of the present system is alleged to be that the 
applicant for medical assistance must appear before the body whose ordinary duties 
include the distribution of relief to the wastrels, and derelicts of society. Inso far as 
this feeling of reluctance is due to the fear of investigation by the relieving authority, 
we, as will be seen hereafter, do not think it can be entirely removed. 


232. In so far, however, as it reflects a genuine reluctance of the respectable te 
make application to a relieving officer, or to a pauperising tribunal and classed with 
ordinary paupers, we think it can and should be met, and we accordingly propose that an 
applicant for medical assistance should be allowed to apply directly to a medical offices 
for treatment, and that his application should be dealt with as soon as possible aiterwards 
by a committee of the Public Assistance Authority. In other words, investigation should 

| follow upon treatment. “4 
| The constitution of a committee of the Public Assistance Authority, dealing solely 
with medical assistance will have the double advantage of decreasing the reluctance oi 
\ the poor to resort to it, and increasing the likelihood of each case being dealt with anc 
| supervised successfully from a medical and curative point of view. 


(vi.) The Proper Objects of Medical Assistance and Necessary Safeguards. 


233. If these concessions to the feeling as to the deterrence of Poor Law medical relie: 
are mad, we think a system can be set up which will meet the medical needs of the 
poorer classes without, at the same time, making it probable that assistance would be 
administered on lines likely to sap their independence. For we hold strongly that 
| medical assistance, while not being deterrent, should at the same time be such a: 
i will encourage rather than discourage independent provision against sickness by 
! every class that is able to afford it. 





234. The present situation would seem to be that medical relief is not legally deterrent 
) in the sense that there is no legal disability attached to it. In practice, however, it i 
i deterrent to those who dislike having recourse to the Poor Law, and to those whe 
i do not care for the Poor Law doctor; while it is unduly attractive to those who like 
i getting something for nothing. Thus, the service rendered is in proportion neither t¢ 
merit nor to needs. 

The need for deterrence disappears, if the application for medical assistance ean be 
made the introduction not to pauperism but to a provident dispensary on the lines whicl 
we shall hereafter recommend. 

Accordingly, we recommend the following inducements to self provision against 
i sickness :—~ } 











I.—The power of recovering the cost or part cost of medical assistance should b 
retained and enforced in alJJ cases where, in the opinion of the Public Assistance Com 
mittee, the recipient of the assistance could have afforded to become a member of ¢ 
provident dispensary, and had not become so. But it should be part of the powers o 
the Committee that they should be able to recover such cost in instalments, and tha: 
they should have discretion to remit the payment of any or all of such instaiments upor 
proof that the recipient of the assistance had jomed a provident dispensary. It shoule 
also be understood to be the policy of the Committee to use their powers as to recovery 
as a lever to lift the applicants for medical assistance into a position for making inde 
pendent provision against sickness. For example, when it can be done without 
hardship to the individual, the charge for medical assistance at home should be at least 
higher than the subscription to a provident dispensary for the period during which the 
medical assistance is given. 


II.—Another unattractive feature of the present system, which must remain as ¢ 
corollary to the right to recovery, is the power of the Committee to make investigatior 
into the means of applicants who have received medical assistance. This investigation is 
in our opinion, absolutely necessary to prevent the well-to-do from abusing the system 0 
medical assistance. It might, however, perhaps be omitted in cases of members of pro 
vident dispensaries, provided a proper wage-limit for membership of these institution: 
were éstablished and maintained. 





1Cf. Part ra par. 73. ae 
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235. While we think the time is ripe for a great development of provident dispensaries 
and benefit societies, and we strongly recommend that the system of public medical assist- 
ance be organised on a provident basis, it must be confessed that the present attitude and 
position of the mutual provident societies “on the one hand and of the medical profession. | 
on the other hand is one of difficulty.- Largely, no doubt, owing to the close competition’ 
of its own members, medical men have contracted to give their services to the friendly 
societies at a lower rate than was desirable from any point of view. Some concordat on 
this question of remuneration is of pressing importance. There is another point of medical 
etiquette which might seriously hamper the progress of the mutual provident associa- 
tions, viz., the refusal of the medical profession to allow any canvassing for provident 
institutions with which its members are connected. Again, the refusal of the friendly 
societies to impose a wage limit for members paying the ordinary fee for medical attend- 
ance, is a permanent source of friction. There is also the further question as to’the part 
that should be played by the medical profession in the management of the dispensaries 
and other provident institutions. | 


With a view to removing any difficulties as to the fees to be paid tothe doctors and 
as to the wage limit for members of the provident dispensaries that we propose to set up, 
we recommend that the British Medical Association be requested to suggest. a general 
scheme or scale of fees and wage limit to be applied by their local branches as local 
circumstances may suggest. Difficulties as to management of the dispensaries will, we 
hope, be removed by the associated system that we have suggested. 


236. We think that a.system such as we have outlined is the best. that can be 
devised under present conditions. Medical assistance would be available for all ; the rich 
and the well-to-do, if they took it, would have to pay for it; the necessitous would obtain 
it gratuitously. The independent workman who joins the dispensary would be guaran- 
teed adequate medical assistance in sickness at a cheaper rate than.he could obtain it 
from an ordinary medical practitioner. He would have a choice of doctor. He would, 
secure for himself institutional treatment if such treatment were necessary. . And his, 
self-respect would be additionally increased by dispensing in his case with all the irritating 
requirements of investigation into his pecuniary resources. The ratepayers would be 
protected from improper use of their institutions owing to the misrepresentations of the, 
well-to-do and from unnecessary use of them owing to the thriftlessness or negligence of 
the poorer classes. The medical community, the Public Assistance and Sanitary Authori- 
ties and the people themselves would combine to provide an adequate and honourable 
system of co-operative medical assistance at the minimum cost, and a genuine attempt 


would be made to transform into a living and helpful organisation the existing medley of 
independent and often harmful agencies for dealing with the sick poor, 


(f) ScHEME oF REFORM. 


237. Itisin the hope of attaining this end that we submit the following scheme of reform 
which assumes that the area of administration of the future Public Assistance Authority 
will be the county and the county borough, and that within each area this authority 
will have local committees working under it. 


General. 


1, That medical assistance should be re-organised on a provident basis. 


2. That in certain cases power of compulsory removal to and detention in an institu- 
tion should be given to the authorities under proper safeguards. 


3. That there should be systematic co-operation between the Public Assistance 
Authorities, the Sanitary Authorities, the Education Authorities, and the voluntary 
medical institutions, based on a clear definition of their respective functions. 


4. That no disfranchisement should be attached to any form of medical assistance. 


__5. That the arrangements for indoor and outdoor medical assistance should be 
periodically inspected by medical inspectors on behalf of the Local Government Board. 











1Cf., Report by Dr. MeVail, pp. 157-162 ; Report of Committee of British Medical Association es 
Contract Practice ; Evidence by Dr. Lauriston Shaw, &c., &c. 
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Functions of the Public Assistance Authority as to Medical Assistance. 


6, That in taking over the existing powers and duties of Boards of Guardians in regard 
to medical relief the new Poor Law authority, or, as we shall call it, the Public Assistance 
Authority, shall undertake the following functions :— 


(i.) To co-ordinate and, when necessary, supplement the medical 
institutions of the county or county borough and to suggest methods of 
co-operation with the Sanitary Authorities and the Authorities in charge of 
Voluntary Hospitals. 

(ii.) To organise an outdoor and provident medical service easily accessible 
in all parts of the county or county borough, this service to include the 
provision of competent midwives. 


(iii.) To develop an adequate nursing service throughout the county or 
county borough, preferably in connection with voluntary nursing associations. 


(iv.) To subscribe, when necessary, toward these purposes. 


(v.) To arrange for adequate supervision of, and report on the efficiency 
and adequacy of the medical institutions and medical service through the county 
or county borough. 


Establishment of Medical Assistance Committees. 


7. That, to assist the Public Assistance Authority in carrying out the above functions, 
they shall appoint a committee from among their number, to which shall be added repre- 
sentatives of the Health Committee of the County Council or of the County Borough Council, 
and of the local branch or branches of the British Medical Association. This committee 
shall be called the County or County Borough Medical Assistance Committee, as the 
case may be, and shall have power to co-opt representatives of local hospitals, county 
or county borough nursing associations, dispensaries, and registered friendly societies. 


8. That, where necessary, a local committee on similar lines shall be appointed by 
each Public Assistance Committee for the purposes-of the local administration of med- 
ical assistance. This committee shall be termed the Local Medical Assistance Committee 


9. That all, or any, of the functions defined in No. 6 may be referred by the Public 
Assistance Authority to the County or County Borough Medical Assistance Committee. 


10. That the following shall be the lines of procedure for carrying out the functions 
mentioned in No. 6 :— 


Institutions. 


(i.) To consider in conjunction with each “ Local Medical Assistance Com- 
mittee ” the needs of the county or county borough and the needs of each relief 
district in the way of hospital (including infirmary) accommodation, 


(ii.) To reorganise existing Poor Law medical institutions throughout the 
county, or county borough, with a view to making them most effective for different 
classes of patients. (This would be done in conjunction with the committees 
in charge of workhouses, schools, etc.) 


__ (iti.) To organise schemes of co-operation between Public Assistance institu- 
tions and voluntary hospitals. F 


(iv.) To develop a system of paying and free cottage hospitals in conjunc- 
tion with voluntary and endowed charities, these to include provision for con- 
finement cases.* | 


(v.) To arrange schemes of co-operation between hospitals and provident 
dispensaries or outdoor medical service.* 





* It is not suggested’ that this should be done suddenly or that it should be thrown mainly upon the 
rites. It is a popular form of charity, and to publish the needs of a district would be a guide to charitable 
donors. Also there is much evidence in favour of small self-supporting hospitals, or nursing homes, and these 
might be organised in conjunction with the local medical men and, to some extent, upon a provident basis. 
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ae oxen %l.peLo require the ‘Local Medical. Assistance Committee,’? in conjunction 
with the local doctor to map out their district into convenient. medical districts 
or “‘ dispensary areas.” + 


(ii.) To approach any free or provident medical institution, including private 
medical clubs, already existing in the district, and invite them to fall in with 
the scheme. (Refusal. not to check procedure.) 


(ii1.) ‘The. local authority may subscribe. to. the,, provident, dispensaries, 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board, and under the conditions 
mentioned in Section 10 of the Poor Law Act, 1879. 


Relation of the Poor Law to Provident Dispensaries. 


11. That where any applicant for medical assistance is not a member of a provident 
society, he shall apply to and at once be treated by a district medical officer.§ 


12. That the relieving officer, or as he will be called in future the Assistance Officer, 
shall enquire into and report the case to the Public Assistance Committee, whose action 
shall be directed towards :— 


(7.) Recovery of cost. 
(i2.) Strengthening of provident agencies. 


13. That with a view to enlisting the services of all competent medical practitioners 
in the locality of a provident dispensary, the British Medical Association be requested 
to suggest a general scheme or scale of fees and wage limit to be applied by their local 
branches as local circumstances may. suggest. 


14, That under such scheme, all local medical practitioners consenting to come under 
it shall be on the list of dispensary doctors, and any applicant who is a member of the 
dispensary shall be entitled to select such practitioner as he may prefer. 


15. That arrangements should be made, where necessary, for the reception of patients 
in voluntary and general hospitals by the payment of their cost or by some other agree- 
ment between the Public Assistance Committee and those in management of the hospital. 








* This scheme would have to vary with local conditions. In London the Central Hospitals Council and 
the Hospitals Committee of the British Medical Association are in favour of preferential treatment to dispensary 
members who may be sent for consultation by dispensary doctors, and of using the out-patient departments. 
of the hospitals mainly for consultative purposes. Cf. Holland, Vol. III., App. xvii. (B) and Montefiore, Vol. 
IIL, App. xxii. (A)). We have no evidence to show whether provincial hospitals would follow the same- 


line, but at Manchester the hospital authorities refer out-patients to the provident dispensary. The- 


British Medical Association witnesses say: “It is remarkable how many hospitals who only give generali 


replies on other matters go out of their way to say that they would welcome co-ordination of the provident. 


dispensaries.” (Whitaker, 39191.) 
+ The nature of the “ dispensary ” to be established in each area would vary with the nature of the dis- 


trict. In large and sparsely-populated districts a room in a cottage, with a locked cupboard for drugs, might. 
be sufficient. In a crowded area, a complete building with waiting rooms, etc., and a dispenser might be- 
necessary ; while in medium districts attendance at the doctor’s own house might be preferred. The deter-- 


mining factor would be the distance to be travelled by the patient. Existing buildings might often be utilised, 
€.g., public assistance, provident, and free dispensaries. 


t Itis probable that in many cases these would join at once. The Secretary to the Metropolitan Provident 
Medical Association says that already some of the free dispensaries have been converted into provident dis- 
pensaries, and that he is constantly approached by others with the same object. (Cf. Warren, 33487 (44), 
33692-4.) Want of funds is generally the motive, and with the establishment of a universal provident system 
this motive would probably increase The head of a large free dispensary in Birmingham is strongly in 
favour of a provident system. Cf. Evidence of Dr. Bagster Wilson, 44618 ef seg.) Doctors also are glad to 
come in with their private clubs, thus saving themselves the trouble of management and collection and friendly 
societies arrange for their members to join. 


§ This procedure may be slightly modified if, and when, the office of District Medical Officer is abolished 
(Of. Part V., par. 163). Sce also as to cases of sudden and urgent necessity. _ (Ibid). ; 
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16. That any practitioner attached to a provident dispensary may, where the patient 
is a member of such dispensary and in need of institutional treatment, recommend him 
‘or admission to the local Public Assistance infirmary, and in certain cases, where arrange- 
ments have been made, to a voluntary or general hospital. 


17. That, so far as the patient is concerned, admission under such conditions shall be 
covered by the subscription to the Provident Dispensary. 


18. That as regards certain cases in receipt of public assistance (such as the aged and 
widows with young children), the Public Assistance Committee may enroll all such cases as 
members of a provident dispensary by paying the necessary fees, 
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SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1834. 
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1. Since 1834 there has been so much change in industrial, legislative, and social 
conditions that it may be. well.to. indicate briefly the. principal movements since that 
date which, it seems to us, must be taken into account in determining to what extent a 
change is called for either in the methods of the Poor Law or in the character of the 
legislation dealing with distress outside the Poor Law. | 


2. The scope of our reference, and the difficulty of deciding where to begin 
and where to stop our inquiries, are clearly illustrated by this Chapter. It was im- 
possible for us to ignore causes other than administration which occasioned fluctu- 
ations in pauperism and in the number of applicants for relief. But a full investi- 
gation into such causes would have entailed an inquiry into the whole of our social 
and industrial structure, and such a scrutiny was clearly impossible, if only from 
the length of time it would involve. We were, therefore, obliged to concentrate 
our attention upon certain definite questions, and we obtained upon these points 
sufficient. evidence, together with that which, previous to our inquiry was public 
property, to enable us to shape and formulate a series..of propositions which 
will- be found later on. We have avoided economic. subjects.of a contentious 
character, except where their elucidation was necessary for our purpose. ‘The following 
statements are, we hope, so drawn as to present an accurate and impartial picture 
of the historical developments of the past, and of the evidence we have obtained. 


(1) PopuLaTiIon AND WEALTH. fpr. 2 


3. The Census of 1831 showed that the population of the United Kingdom, which 
had already grown very rapidly during the great war, had increased by 15 per cent. 
in the previous decade, viz., from 20,893,000 in 1821 to 24,000,000 in 1831; that the 
increase as regards Great Britain ;was almost wholly in the large towns and the manu- 
facturing districts; and that less than one-third of the population of Great Britain 
was engaged in agricultural pursuits. her: 


4, This rapid growth of the towns was due to the “industrial revolution” 
which began about 1770.. In 1725 Defoe had said that, in Hngland, “the country 
south of the Trent is by far the largest as well as the richest and most populous.” 
But when steam became the chief motor power and proximity to coal'and iron 
determined the geographical distribution of industries, the population began to move 
north to the cotton and woollen, the potteries and hardware districts." ! 


5. At the end of the war, in 1816, the chief towns were populated approximately 
as follows: London had 1,100,000; Manchester and Salford, 140,000; Glasgow, 125,000 
to 130,000; Liverpool, 120,000; Birmingham, under 100,000; Bristol, once ‘the second 
city in England, 80,000; Leeds, 70,000 to 80,000 ; Sheffield, 60,000 to 70,000 ; Plymouth 
and Portsmouth, 50,000 to 60,000; Norwich, once the third city, 40,000. ~ 


6. In Ireland, on the contrary, where in 1831 the population was about 72 millions, | 
the increase, thanks to the: multiplication of small holdings, was mostly in the rural 
districts, and about two-thirds of its population were engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
Dublin, however, in 1815 was the'second city in the United Kingdom, with a popu-_ 
lation of 180,000. | | 

7. The decennial Censuses which succeeded showed a much slower rate of in- 
crease in the population of the United Kingdom, viz., 11°2 per cent. for 1831-41; 
2°5 for 1841-51; 5°7 for 1851-61; 8°8 for 1861-71; 10°8 for 1871-81; 8°2 for 
1881-91; 9°9 for 1891-1901.* | 





* The highest rate over reached was between 1801 and 1811, when the population of England and 
Wales grew by no less than 214 per cent. The increase of the previous decade was estimated at 14_ 
per cent. 
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8. It is to be observed, however, that these very considerable variations of rate 
were caused mainly, though not. entirely, by the decline in the population of Ireland 
which began with the Potato Famine. In the same decades (1831-41 to, 1891-1901), the 
population of England and Wales increased successively by 14°3, 12°7, 11/9, 13°2, 
14°4,11°7, and 12°2 per cent.; and Scotland by 10:8, 10° 2, 6°0, 9° 7, 11°2, 7°8, and 11°1. 
The. population of Ireland, on the. contrary, which had increased by 14°2 per cent. 
during 1821-1831, and by 5°2 during 1831-1841, lost over 1,500,000 in the decade 1841- 
1851 which included the great famine, when it decreased by no less than 18°9. 
Since then the decline, though irregular, has been constant, viz., 11°5, 6°7, 474, 
9°1, and 5°2 per cent. 


.  9..In)1901 the Census gave the population of the United Kingdom as 41,458,721 ; 
England, and, Wales having 32,527,843; Scotland, 4,472,103); Ireland, 4,458,775. 
As regards England and Wales the rate of increase was 12°17 per cent. during the 
decade, as against 11:65 per cent. during the previous one. The urban population was 
now more than. twice as great as the rural, while its rate of growth in the previous ten 
years was three times that of the rural area. In many rural areas, indeed, actual 
depopulation had taken place, the rate of decrease being greatest in the Counties of 
Huntingdon, Rutland, Montgomery, ‘and Cardigan. 


10. The population of the chief towns in 1901 was as follows: London (Admuinistra- 
tive County), 4,500,000 ; Glasgow, 761,000; Liverpool, 684,000 ; Manchester, 543,000 ; 
(Salford, 220,000) ; Birmingham, 522,000 ; Leeds, 428,000 ; Sheffield, 380,000; Belfast, 
349,000; Bristol, 328,000; Edinburgh, 316,000; Dublin, 290,000 ; Bradford, 
279,000; West Ham, 267,000; Kingston-upon-Hull, 240,000 ; Nottingham, 239,000 ; 
Newcastle, 215,000; Leicester, 211,000; Portsmouth, 188,000 ; Bolton, 168,000 ; 
Cardiff, 164,000; Sunderland, 146,000. ? : 


11. Putting on one side rough estimates, such as that of Mr. Spencer Walpole that 
between 1815 and 1831 wealth increased twice as fast as population, the annual 1n- 
come of the United Kingdom was first calculated on definite statistical principles 
by Dudley Baxter who estimated it at £814,000,000 for the year 1867.. For 1875 
it was calculated by Sir Robert Giffen, on 4 method* now generally accepted, at 
£1,200,000,000, and for 1885 at £1,350,000,000. For 1891 it was estimated at 
£1,600,000,000, and in 1904 Mr. Bowley considered it very probable that in 
1903 the national income fell very little short of £2,000,000,000. 


12. The bearing of this on our present problem needs little emphasis. Ii there is any 
accuracy in these calculations, wealth in this country seems to be increasing so fast, as 
compared with population, that we might have expected to find that by this time 
industrial poverty at least was disappearing. 


i (2) INDUSTRIES 
* ese Pe sont Faas 

13. By 1834 England had fairly embarked on her career as pre-eminently a manufactur- 
ing country, and the factory system was well under weigh. The great textile inventions 
in spinning and weaving were already fifty years old, and were all at work. The 
epidemic of machine breaking had passed. Owing to the introduction of the “hot 
blast’ in 1830, the annual output of pig iron was nearing 1,000,000 tons. The sta- 
tionary steam engine was in general use. The “Rocket” was drawing a load of 93 
tons at the rate of 13 miles an hour on the Liverpool and Manchester line, and 
it was only two years afterwards that the attention of the Poor Law Commis- 
gioners was drawn to the new demand for labour in the building of railways— 
“these stupendous works of art.” By that time—1836—nearly 8,000 labourers were 
i a ee URL et hel plus EE ee acre UA ae 


* The method was; (1) as regards capital, to take the gross annual income returned for Income Tax 
purposes, deducting Schedule ©. and a proportion of Schedule D., adding a percentage for incomes that 
escape, and another percentage for incomes below the tax limit which may be ascribed to the possession 
of capital in the shape of tools, small retail stocks, etc.; (2) as regards labour, to take Schedule E. of 
the Income Tax returns (“salaries”), and a proportion of Schedule D. as due to the labour engaged 
‘in trades and professions, and to add an estimate of the income earned by working people and others 
under the Income Tax limit. The total may be regarded as the sum that would be assessable to Income 
Tax if all incomes whatsoever were subject to it, and no incomes escaped it. For an analysis of, the 
justification’ and shortcomings of this method, and how far it gives an adequate reflection of the national 
income of commodities and services—“ at once the aggregate net product of, and the sole source of pay- 
ment for, all the instruments of production within the country.”—/ide Smart, Lhe Distribution of Income, 
pp. 5-92. 
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engaged in the construction of the London and Birmingham line, and all the important 
manufacturing towns were being connected. “‘ From this source alone ”’ said one of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, “‘ I anticipate at no distant date the entire absorption of all 
the surplus labour of the country.’’ Already too, it was twenty years since Henry 
Bell’s little steamer of 25 tons had made headway on the Clyde against wind and — 
tide, without oars or sails, at the rate of 7 miles an hour. In 1838 the Great Hastern 
crossed from Bristol to New York under steam. Two years thereafter Cunard 
launched a steamer for regular Atlantic voyages; two years more and the average 
passage under steam was reduced to fifteen days. ica 


14. In 1845 there was an extraordinary outburst of speculation in railways. Ten 
years before there had been but one passenger line in England, and another, seven 
miles long, in Scotland. Now railway schemes were laid before the country asking, 
it was estimated, for no less than £700,000,000, and in 1847 a disastrous 
commercial crisis was due to the mania. It was the railways that finally broke up 
the stagnant life of England, and diffused the population over the face of the country 
at the call of the employers. 


15. In 1846 came the repeal of the Corn Laws, and, in 1849, that of the Navigation 
Act, so far as it affected foreign trade. By 1852, Free Trade was generally accepted by 
all parties as the policy of the country, though it was not till 1860 that Mr. Gladstone 
made “‘a sweep—summary, entire and absolute—of what are known4 as manufactured 
goods from the face of the British tariff.” The effect of the cotton famine, 1861-3, 
when Lancashire was practically out of work, recalls the fact that by this time a large 
portion of our manufacturing operatives were engaged in the making of cotton goods. 


16. In 1855 the Limited Liability Acts were passed. In 1865 the Atlantic cable was 
laid by the Great Eastern. In 1868 the telegraphic system was acquired by the Post 
Office. In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened, About 1884 it began to be noted that much 
dislocation and distress were due to the transition from wood to iron and steel 
in the construction of ships. 


17. These few dates are perhaps sufficient to show that nearly all the great features 
of modern industry are at least thirty years old, and that, consequently, there has 
been considerable time both for the evolution and for the studv of the industrial 
problems with which we have to deal. . 


(3) AGRICULTURE 


18. Although 1821 is usually taken as the year when England began to change from 
an agricultural to a manufacturing country, and when the conversion of arable into 
pasture and the introduction of threshing mills began to reduce the demand for 
agricultural labour, still the Census of 1831 showed that nearly one-third of the 
population of Great Britain was still engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


19. Agriculture had been protected, first by the high duty of 24s. 3d. since 1804, and 
then by the sliding scale since 1828, and yet great fluctuations in price were 
characteristic, keeping the farmer in perpetual uncertainty about his profits and the land- 
lord about his rent. Of the fifteen harvests between 1832 and 1846 eight were good— 
some of them extremely good—and seven were bad. But, whatever the crop, the 
‘‘ asricultural interest’ was always complaining of distress, fine harvests bringing 
hardship to some, bad harvests to others. | 


20. The repeal of the Corn Laws, and of the Navigation Act made it possible for 
foreign countries to throw agricultural produce freely into Great Britain. The passing. 
of the Hlementary Education Act in 1870 powerfully affected the agricultural labourers’ 
position by restricting juvenile labour, and diminishing the aggregate amount of 
the family earnings. For the next few years the Trade Union agitation to a great 
extent destroyed the old patriarchal relation, and brought agricultural labourers more 
into line with other working men.* | | 


21. In the early ’seventies, farming was prosperous ; the value of land was at its 
maximum (the assesswhent of “‘lands’’ under Schedule A. in Great Britain, which is now 





* Report by the Board of Agriculture on the Decline in the Agricultural Population of Great 
Britain, 1881-1906, p. 10. 
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= 100;000; was then nearly £60,000,000); wheat was never below 45s. a quarter on 
average. 


92, About 1875, however—the last of the six years of abounding prosperity—the 
cheapening of transport from America caused the collapse of prices of agricultural 
produce, which threw certain lands out of cultivation, reduced rents, and sent the 
labourers flocking to the towns. In 1879 British agriculture entered upon a new era. 


93. By 1894 the cultivated area of Great Britain was almost equally divided between 
atable and pasture—16,000,000 acres of each; 4,000,000 acres of grass being added 
since 1871. But, in spite of this very large reduction of the sphere for agricultural labour, 
migration into urban districts had gone so far, that, instead of a surplus of labourers, 
there was a scarcity. The Census of 1901 showed that there had been a decline of about 
20 per cent. in the number of agricultural labourers in Great Britain within the decade. 
Since 1901—coinciding with the loss of another 1,000,000 acres of arable since 1894— 
there has been some further reduction in the number of men employed on farms, but 
the diminution is proceeding at a slower rate than during the ten or twenty years 
preceding that date.{ It is noted that the reduction in numbers—thanks to the 
general use of machinery, particularly the self-binders introduced in the early ’eighties 
—-has been greater among the casual labourers, who used to be employed at 
special seasons, than among the permanent stafis. In several Counties of England, 
for instance, the Irish harvester has ceased to be a yearly visitor. And the Board of 
Trade correspondents for the last few years generally report ‘‘ regular employment” in 
agriculture. 


24. Of late years, then, the phenomena of agriculture seem to suggest that equilibrium 
between the demand and supply of labour, and, consequently, more settled conditions, 
have been arrived at, on the one hand by the passing of arable into grass, and the 
extension of dairying and market-gardening, and, on the other, by the check, in many 
places at least, to rural depopulation. Farms have not gone further out of culti- 
vation, and the number of labourers probably approached an almost irreducible 
minimum at the time of last Census.§ 


(4) MoveMENT or WaGEL 


25. The difficulties attending wage statistics—particularly comparative statistics— 
are obvious. 


26. In many of the large factory and workshop industries, where there is a standard 
wage arrived at by collective bargaining, there has not been much room for error 
since the first appearance of the Labour Gazette of the Board of Trade in May, 1893, 
although even here it has to be remembered that the mean of standard rates is apt to 
reflect somewhat tardily the actual changes in wages of trades as a whole. Where, 
however, the rates are by the piece, or are matters of individual bargaining, there is 
no such basis, either of ascertainment or of calculation. 


27. But when the endeavour is made to compare these wages, of which the basis 
at least is known, with wages in the past of whose basis we generally know very little, 
the margin for error is almost incalculable. We put forward the brief statement which 
follows with full consciousness of its defects. 








* Ibid., p. 10: 


+ This scarcity caused an upward movement of agricultural wages, which continued till 1892. By 1900, 


it is worth noting, the Board of Agriculture reported that the employment of women and children in agricul- 


ture in England had nearly ceased. to exist. 


+ Ibid., p. 8. 

§ As regards Treland, Mr. Cyril Jackson points out that the tendency towards depopulation has, perhap , 
gone too far. “The stream of emigrants who have passed to the United States, and, to a much smaller 
extent, to other countries, during the last sixty years, has effectually relieved the labour market of any absolute 
surplus, but it may be doubted whether, during the last few decades, at any rate, the departure of so 
many of the most enterprising Irish men and women has not had amore serious etiect in checking develop- 
ment than in relieving pressure. That ir the country districts there is a dearth rather than any surplus 
of labour, seems to be fairly well established.’ Report, 1908, p. 6. 
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28. Previous to 1888, the most authoritative attempt to estimate the movement of 
: wages of the half century preceding was that of Sir Robert Giffen, in his Inaugural 
Address as President of the Royal Statistical Society in 1883.* | 


29, Basing his calculations on ‘the records begun by Porter at: the Board» of) 


Trade fifty years previously, such as the wages of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
miners, weavers, spinners, he found that, in all cases where 1b was possible, from the — 
apparent similarity of the work, to make a comparison, there was an enormous apparent — 


} rise in money wages, ranging from 20, and in most cases from 50 to 100 per cett.— 9 
in one or two instances more than 100 per cent.—with a mean percentage of increase — 
of over 70. In seamen’s' wages from 1850, the same rise was witnessed. In agriculture 
also—conspicuously in Ireland—the rise had been universal. And all this had been — 
accompanied by a reduction in the hours of labour, which he put at. very nearly 20 per: 
cent. 
3 ‘ 

30. As to the purchasing power of money, the sovereign went as far in 1883 as it did’ 
forty or fifty years before, the level of prices—after the moderate rise between — 
1847-1850 and 1862, and the subsequent decline—being very much the same. If 
anything, prices were on balance lower and not higher, while there were many new — 
things in existence, and at low prices, which could not then have been bought atall.) ~~ 
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31. Taking the articles on which the working man ‘spent his wages, the price of wheat 
was lower, but, what was more important, it was steady. “ What we have to consider 
is that, fifty years ago, the working man, with wages on the average about half what 
they are now, had at times to contend with a fluctuation in the price of bread which 
implied sheer starvation.” Sugar had fallen largely, and clothing was. cheaper. © 
On the other hand, the rent of houses was ‘probably one and a half. times more 
than it-had been fifty years before, and the price of meat had about doubled. These: 
exceptions, however, were insufficient to neutralise the general advantages which 
the workman had gained—for he had little more concern with the price of meat than 
with the price of diamonds—and Sir Robert Giffen went on to show how: the longer life, 
the increased consumption of the chief commodities used, the better education, 
the greater freedom from crime and pauperism, the increased savings, the in- 
crease in estates paying probate duty, the increase in the number of persons paying 
tax on incomes above £150, were contributory and cumulative evidence that the 
mass of the people were immensely better off than they had been filty years before. 
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39. He concluded: “Thus the rich have become more numerous, but, not richer 
individually ; the ‘poor’ are, to some smaller extent, fewer; and those who 
a remain ‘ poor’are; individually, twice 1as well off on othe average ,;as they were 
i fiftyyears ‘ago! The’ poor have thus had ‘almost all the benefit of the. great material 
| advance of the last fifty years.” : socce tee edd 


33. The only census of wages yet taken in this country is:that of 1886, and, although 
necessarily ‘very incomplete, as being confined: mainly to the “principal »manufacturing 
and other organised industries, and based wholly upon voluntary returns, it; affords. 
somewhat of a basis for comparison with later years. 





$4, From a Memorandum prepared forus by the Board of Trade (Vol, 1X:, Appendix — 
ft xxi, HE,} to’ which we must refer for details), we gather the: following as results of. 
i comparison—so far as that is possible—with the figures of 1886 :— r wwrok 
j 
é (1) Between 1881 and 1901 a large increase took place in the proportion of 
employment afforded by the building, mining, iron and steel trades among the 
great industries, and by the chemical and paper works, among those of 
secondary importance, while the textile and leather trades showed, particularly. 
in the decade 1891-1901, a large decline. In all these groups of industries, 
there has been a rise in wages since 1887, but the tise of wages has been 
greatest in those industries where the proportionate, increase ‘of .employment 
has been greatest ; that is to say, in building, mining, iron and steel industries, 
as compared with textiles and leather trades (and agriculture). 00 00 


* Heonomie Inquiries and Studies, Vol.1., p. 382. ciatid . r 

+ Estimate of Numbers of Wage-carners grouped according to wages earned (distinguishing between male and 
female, juvenile and adult) and an Account of the Movements in the Wages om certain Groups of Industries and in 
the Cost of Living over a period of twenty years. ; 
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(2) Since 1897, among the rapidly growing class of railway servants— 
now about 500,000 in number—there has been a rise, over the twenty-seven 
chief companies of the United Kingdom, of, roughly, 1s. a week. 


(3) In the wages of public employes, there has been a general upward 
tendency, not appreciably affected by the general conditions of the outside 
labour market. 


(4) Between 1886 and 1907, the average weekly amount earned per 
employé has risen as follows:—In cotton manufacture, from 15s. 2d. 
+o 19s. 5d.; in woollen, from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 2d.; in worsted, from 12s. 2d. 
to 14s. 7d.; in linen, from 9s. 10d. to 12s.; im jute, from 10s. 1d. to 
14s. 4d.; in silk, from lls. 9d. to 13s. 5d.; in hosiery, from 15s. 2d. to 
15s. 7d. ; in boots and shoes, from 18s. 4d. to 19s. 2d. 


(In comparing these figures, however, due regard must be had to possible 
changes in the proportion of men, lads, women, and girls employed in 
the trades. The apparent absence of change, for instance, in the weekly 
earnings of the hosiery and boot and shoe industries is most probably due 
to the increased proportion of female workers included in the returns in 
these two industries.) | 


(5) In agriculture, the rise in the rate of wages from 1874 to 1906 has fully 
kept pace with that of the aggregate of the other groups, although the distribution 
of this rise over the period has: been abnormal. There was, for instance, no 

. general tendency. to rise from 1874 to 1897; the most marked feature being a 
depression in the later eighties. But from 1897 till 1901 there was a steady 
and considerable rise, and the subsequent. years maintained the higher level 
reached in that year. The local diversity of the rates, however, was more marked 
in agriculture than in any other large department of industry, except in certain of 
the building trades, ranging from lls. 1ld. for Dorset in 1906, to 20s. 
for Durham. The greater part of the difference, apart from the varying value of 
allowances in kind, appears to be due to the relative proximity of remunerative 
employment. in other. occupations with expanding labour markets, chiefly 
large manufacturing or commercial centres, and the great coal fields. 


35. Tosumup: “ The general results of records in several trades, covering some 
thirty years, and of comparative statistics based upon the census of wages of 1886 are 
that, in all these groups of industries, allowing for trade cycles, a general tendency 
of wages to rise is perceptible through the last thirty years.” 


36. The change in money wages, however, has to be supplemented by a calculation 
of the changes in prices of the commodities on which the wage-earners spend their 
incomes. The information here available is so complicated that it will be prudent to 
refer to the calculations contained in the: Memorandum itself, merely quoting the 
summary :—‘“ The rise of, nominal wages hasbeen accompanied by such a fall of 
wholesale and of retail prices as implies a rise of ‘real’ wages, or wages as measured 
in commodities, considerably greater than the rise of money wages. ‘The fall of prices 
does not, however, benefit the various grades of wage-earners in direct ratio to 
their wages. Rent and certain other necessary elements of expenditure, such as fuel, 
which have risen in amount for the large majority of workers, play a relatively larger 
part. in the budget of the lower grades of workers, reducing to that extent the gain 
from the general fall of prices. The poorest classes, whose retail purchases are made 
in very small quantities, also gain least from the lower prices of other commodities 
than housing and fuel.” 

$7. “ Although except in agriculture, no exact measurements in actual earnings ex- 
pressed in money or in commodities is possible, there is ample evidence for con- 
cluding that every grade of skilled or unskilled male labour, in regular employment, 
enjoys a higher income than in 1886 when the census of wages was taken, and that 
upon the whole this rise has been steady and of general application.” 


38. But it must be remembered that “itis mainly as regards labour in organised 
industries, and especially skilled workers, that any exact data with regard to wages 
are available. While there is reason to believe that unskilled and even casual 
labour is generally remunerated at a higher rate than formerly, it is possible that the 
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large mass of casual time labour is not) making any. substantial advance in weekly 
or yearly earnings.” it 6 | AO0.00 


39. “Of women’s employment and wages it 1s even more difficult to speak with any 
confidence than of men’s, because of the much smaller proportionate part they take 
in the large staple industries respecting which reliable statistics are available. Dom- 
estic service, still by far the largest occupation of women wage-earners, certainly — 
has afforded a general rise of wages to the 39 per cent. of women, who, in 1901, 

: were engaged in this work, while the increased proportion of women in the public © 
| services, and probably in the lower branches of the professions and of commerce, 
| ‘ndicates an increase of wage-earning power, and a wider choice . of occupation. 
| Though the proportion engaged im the textile trades and in dressmaking shows a 
falling off, the absolute amount of this employment remains very large; and the 
tendency of wages, in the factories and large workshops which have absorbed a 
greater proportion of these trades, has been upwards, though probably the advance 
has not been so large as in the case of the more skilled and better organised — 


| 
| 
( ° ° 

| male industries,” 

| (5) TRADE UNIONISM. 
| 


40. Since 1834 the labour of the country has come to a great extent, directly or in- 

| directly, under the’dominance of Trade Unions. Coming into existence, practically, 
after the industrial revolution, with the cleavage of interests induced by the spread 

of machinery and the factory system, Trade Unionism had scarcely attained to any 
strength when it was driven underground by the fear and hatred of revolution, which — 

| took effect in the Combination Act of 1799, making Trade Unions unlawful associations 
‘Cin yestraint of trade.”? On the repeal of that Act in 1824, and after the industrial 

disasters of the next few years.were over, there came a tush of activity between 1830 
and 1834—notable for the foundation, among others, of the Boilermakers and Ship- 
' builders’ and the Operative Stone Masons’ Unions—and the movement entered on an 
almost revolutionary phase of somewhat reckless and aggressive agitation, largely 
! | under the influence of Robert Owen, and, later, much mixed up with Chartism. 
It was not till this revolutionary chapter was closed, and the magnificent hopes of 


; 

i the period had ended in bitter disillusionment, that Trade Unionism settled down, 
about 1843, to its more limited work of building up the great associations of skilled 
i artisans. | | 
41. Between 1848 and 1860 the chief characteristics of Trade Unionism were :—The 


i absence of aggressive policy; the deprecation and dislike of strikes ; the favouring of, 
H conciliation and arbitration; the large Friendly Society element ; the centralising of 
funds and responsible powers; the restriction of membership to legal apprentices— 
i based on the analogy of the protection against quacks provided by the medical 
profession ; the agitation against piece-work and overtime. These characteristics were 
: almost, one may say, embodied in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers founded 
if in 1851, which became for the time the model of trade societies. — ‘td K 


4 42, After 1860 the administration of complex affairs and of large finances in the various | 
i: unions brought to the front, as might be expected, a number of able officials, who’ 
; thereafter appeared very much as spokesmen and interpreters—if not directors— 
of the movement, and the formation of trades councils in the leading industrial 
centres consolidated it. Under these men Trade Unionism became for some years 
aCe nolan ol 
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43. The need of leaders and of the adoption of political methods, indeed, was soon 
seen. In 1867 the Trade Unions were attacked from two sides. On the one hand, 
the outrages and intimidation at Sheffield—assumed to be ausual and necessary incident 
of Trade Unionism—roused a body of public feeling very hostile to the movement ; and, | 
on the other, came the embarrassing legal decision that Trade Union funds were nob 
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protected, as had been supposed, by the Friendly Societies Act of 1855. an 
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44. A Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed to consider the whole subject of 
Trade Unionism and its effects. Thanks to the ability with which the Trade Union 
case was put before the Commission, a complete change was effected in the attitude of 


the governing classes towards the movement, When the Commission reported in 1871, © 1e 
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Majority Report, while criticising the theory of Trade Unionism and condemning some 
‘of its practices, was found to have proposed no _ hostile legislation against the 
Unions, and the more friendly Minority Report, drawn up by Thomas Hughes 
‘and Frederic Harrison, put forward several recommendations which practically 
passed into law. By the Trade Union Act of 1871, the Unions became legalised 
—“ restraint of trade’ ceasing to be the test of illegality—and provision was made 
for such registration as gave complete protection to their funds, at the same 
time as they themselves became protected from being sued in a Court of Law. 1BOY, 


45. During the years of abounding prosperity (1871-1875) the movement made 
enormous strides in almost every trade, but particularly among the hitherto badly 
‘organised—even the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, in 1872, could boast of 
Hearly a hundred thousand members. In 1875 the Criminal Law Amendment Act otf 
1871, which’ had practically made picketing of any kind impossible, was repealed : 
iss peaceful picketing’ was expressly permitted: and the principle was laid: down 
hat “an agreement or combination by two or more persons to do, or procure to be 
‘done, any act in contemplation or furtherance ofa trade dispute between employers 
‘and ‘workmen should not be indictable as a conspiracy if such act committed 
by one person would not be punishable as a crime.” Thus “collective bargaining, 
‘with all its necessary accompaniments, was, after fifty years of legislative struggle, 
finally recognised by the law of the land.” i 
Spiel “Womteo72 | 


190046, By 1879, however, the movement met witha serious set-back, when a long depres- 
‘sion “culminated almost in paralysis of trade. The membership fell off; the 
‘Aericultural Labourers’ Union broke up; hundreds of trade societies were swept’ into 
loblivion ; in South Wales Trade Unionism practically ceased to exist ; the Unions that 
survived were denuded of their reserves. 


*”* -47; For half a‘dozen years thereafter the various societies were occupied in sedulously 
“building up again the membership and funds so greatly reduced, little moved by the 
‘reproaches of the more ardent spirits that care for the Friendly Society funds was blind- 
‘ing them ‘to their militant duties. | : 


48. In 1889, the Gas Workers obtained an eight-hours day, and the successful London 
Dock strike of the same year was followed by a great extension of Trade Unionism 


among the unskilled labourers.* 


~~ 49.°In 1896 the number of separate Trade Unions was at its maximum, viz., 1,309, 
‘with a membership of about a million and a half. From that time came a steady 
‘concentration, by amalgamation and absorption of the smaller Unions, till, in 1906, 
‘in 1,161 Unions, the membership reached the total of over two millions—showing 
Yan ‘increase of nearly 40 ‘per cent. since 1892. “The membership: of many Unions 
Wwaries with trade conditions, with its activity or depression, and to this cause 
the fluctuations in total membership are mainly due; it will be seen that the years 
of declining employment, 1902-4, witnessed a falling-off in Trade Union membership, 
“as had been the case a decade earlier; and that this was followed by a slight 
“cecovery in 1905, when employment began to improve, followed by a very rapid 
“advance in 1906.”{° It appears probable that something like one-fifth of the total 
adult malé population is now organised in Trade Unions. : 
“50: Apart'from the broad historical fact that, since 1834, the working people of this 
Ycountry have become to a large extent'a disciplined industrial army, under leaders 
~of their own choosing who claim to have secured rises of wages and improvements 
‘of conditions of many kinds, there are certain points of Trade Union’ policy which 
‘have come strongly before us in evidence as bearing on the problems with which 
we are concerned. 


em 51. (1) ‘Trad@ Unions, as'a whole, insure their members against the accidents and 
incidents of life by devoting a very large amount of their funds to what ‘is usuall 

© daar | 8 y 1arg wu vi y 

ne * The above, it need, hardly be said, is merely condensed from Mr. and Mrs. Webb's History of Trade 
nionism., | ; a ahieay HH 

+ Memorandum prepared at the Board of Trade for the Commission on The Grouth of Trade: Umons 

with particular reference to the Payment of Unemployed. Benefit. Vol. IX, App.. XX1., C. ce SI SE 
429, i Ngroretiae af yp 
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called “Friendly Society benefits.” It has been calculated that, during the eleven 
years from 1892 to 1902, the 100 principal Trade Unions spent 61 per cent. of their | 
total income on such benefits, and only 19 per cent. on labour disputes. In this 
we have the explanation, to a great extent, of the well-known fact that few Trade 
Unionists come within the scope of the Poor Law or the Distress Committee. j 

52, Unfortunately, while the Friendly Society element as a whole enters into the 
great majority of Trade Unions, there is one form of it which is not by any means 
general—that which provides directly for those fluctuations which have hitherto formed 
a permanent feature of modern industry. ; 

53. It has always been a principal aim of Trade Unions to assist their members to. 
fnd work. One of the common rules in many Unions is that any member knowing 
of a vacancy must give notice of it immediately to the branch secretary, or be 
fined. But many of the most important Unions connected with engineering and 
shipbuilding, such as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and the Boiler Makers 

| and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, make, besides, a feature of the weekly allowance to mem- 
| bers out of work, called “unemployed benefit,’’—usually 10s. for a limited number of 
| weeks—conceiving it, indeed, part of their policy to prevent the unemployed work- 
man from being tempted to. break away from his allegiance to the standard wage 
principle. They give also “travelling cards,” facilities or allowances for travelling 
in search of work; and in certain circumstances pay railway or steamer fares 
; and expenses of removal. Other societies make travelling allowances—usually about 
Is. 6d. per day—without any further unemployed benefit,* and some few even 
give or advance sums to. emigrate members. Sir Edward. Brabrook says that, 
roughly, one-sixth of the benefits provided. by Trade Unions are out-of-work benefits.f 


| 54, Another provision of Trade Unionism insures against the unemployment due to 
age, namely, “superannuation benefit.” The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for 
| instance, which shows a continual increase of men on superannuation, has 5,300 on 
| the list at a pension of from 7s. to 10s.. per week, the average being about 9s. 
; But where physical unfitness to earn a living is proved, men are eligible, after 
certain years of membership, at the age of filty-five, and there are large numbers 
on the list between the ages of fifty-five and sixty.{ 7 


55. Superannuation benefit is paid, however, by a comparatively small number of 
the 100 principal Unions, chiefly those in the engineering, shipbuilding, building, and 
printing trades; but these included, in 1906, 633,000. members, or about one-half 
: of the total membership of the 100 principal Unions, and £306,089 was paid under 
; this head, Few of the miners’, and none of the weavers’ and labourers’ Unions pay 
this form of benefit; but in the case of the miners it is given by the Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Societies. The weekly amounts range from 2s. to 12s., the majority 
ranging from 5s. to 10s. In some cases the benefit is given only when incapacity 
(more or less complete) accompanies old age.§ 


56. There is, then, some ground for the contention that the Trade Unions are the 
most extensive and effective agencies at present dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment. In many respects they can administer unemployed benefit as no other 
body can; not only because, in a Union, every man’s circumstances are likely to 
i be known to the local officials and to the rest of the members, but’ because the 
ih Union, as the owner of one fund which may: be: drawn, on, for..many; purposes, 
if has every inducement to get the unemployed member off the “ vacant book ” by finding 








* Travelling benefit was originally intended for men travelling in search of work; it is now mainly 
used to enable men to reach places in which work has actually been found for them. Report of Messrs. 
Jackson and Pringle, p. 91. . A 


+ Evidence, Vol. III., 35147. In 1906, of the 1,161 Unions in existence, 747 (with a member: 
ship of 1,456,977, or 69 per cent. of the total trade union membership) paid one or more forms of unem: 
ployed benefit in the course of that year, so that rather more than two-thirds of the organised 
workmen were in Unions which gave some kind of help to their unemployed members. In 1904—a yea 
of bad trade—the amount thus spent reached its maximum of £652,471 ; in 1906, it was £421,292 
Memorandum on The Growth of Trade Unions, referred to atove, Vol. IX, App. p.6.3 ay Bo 


t Mr. George N. Barnes, M.P., Evidence, Vol. VIII., 82814-22, 82906, 83988. 
§ Memorandum on The Growth of Trade Unions, Vol. LX., App. KL Os 
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him a situation, and to see that he takes it when offered. Thus some Unions 
give a bonus on situations found, and fine unemployed members if they do not accept 
them when found. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, again, has the following 
rule: ‘Any member under fifty years of age who is on donation (unemployment) 
benefit, refusing to remove to other places, shall be suspended trom donation, when 
the branch shall at once investigate the case and decide upon his claim to donation, 
and what other penalty, if any, should be imposed.” And where the Union is very 
large and well organised, it is a common thing for employers to apply to the local 
branch for the men they want. In the Unions belonging to the printing, book- 
pinding, and kindred trades also, the finding of employment as well as the. giving of 
relief while out of work is prominent. 


57. In the building trades, however, which are largely seasonal, unemployed bene- 
fit is far less common, although it is a feature of the largest of these Unions, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners.* The textile industries do not make such 
provision to any great extent. In coal-mining, again, unemployed benefit is quite 
ay duli trade being usually met by reducing the number of working hours 
per week. 


_ 58. Two points emerge here. One is that the giving of unemployed benefit in any 
form is confined to the Unions of skilled workers. For the unskilled, it is broadly 
asserted that the provision of such benefit is impossible on account of the cost, the 

ordinary estimate being that the extra weekly contribution necessary for this pur- 

pose is no less than ninepence a week. 


The other is that of the. skilled Unions, only comparatively few—chiefly in 
the engineering, shipbuilding, building, and printing trades—make provision of super- 
-annuation benefit. 


59. But it is significant of later developments that the rate of increase since 1892 
has been greatest in the case of Unions which give some kind of unemployed benefit, and 
that the number in receipt of superannuation relief at the end of 1906 was nearly 
4reble the number in 1892, and almost exactly double the number in 1896.f 


60. (2) One of the points on which Trade Union theory lays most stress is the 
prohibition of its members from accepting less than the standard wage. It is not our 
place to do more than state the fact that the Trade Union body considers that its cardinal 
_ principle—protection of the Standard of Life once attained—can be secured only by the 
prevention of any member from © cutting ” under his fellows. The counterpart, of 
course, is that, so long as there is any choice, no employer will engage workers who, 
either as regards age or capacity, are below the standard of work on which the standard 
wage is presumably based.§ 


se herp lene le la nc el DES ae ca 


* The Union of House and Ship Painters and Decorators, with a membership of 16,056 at the end 
of 1904, paid £22,039 for unemployed, travelling, and emigration benefits in that year, and over £25,000 
in the winter of 1905-6. (Report of Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, Appendix W., p. 417.) 


+ Evidence, Vol. III., 35147. On the other hand, at least one Union, the British Amalgamation. 
of Labour (Manchester), an, association of unskilled, chiefly, dock labour, has different sections, enabling. 
the more careful members to insure against unemployment. It has been suggested among the bricklayers 
that a scheme could.be devised. by which a short period of unemployed pay, @9-, for six weeks, between. 
‘November Ist and March 3lst, could be arranged without any undue increase of contributions. (Re- 
port of Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, p. 97.) 


+ Board of Trade Memorandum on The Growth of Trade Unions, Vol. 1X., App. xxi., C. 


§ Note, however, that trade unions in which operatives are paid by time do generally make special allow- 
ance for old men, and permit them to work at lower rates. (Evidence, Vol. I., 9097.)) ‘‘ In the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers we do not require a man to shift from one town to another after he is 
fifty years of age, and, putting it generally, we do not require him to get the standard rate of wages— 
according to the discretion of the committees who may deal with the matter— after about fifty-five 
years of age.” But the percen aye of men who take advantage of this is very small. ‘In fact, although 
we allow men to work under the rate at fifty-five years of age, it is rather the case that the men at 
fifty-five; or even sixty, do not avail themselves of the opportunity. So strong is the sense of disci- 
- pline in the Trade Unions and their sense of loyalty to their fellows, that in most cases aman would rather 
give up work altogether than accept work at the lower rate. So that, instead of Trade Unions standing 
in the way of the men accepting lower rates, the opposite is the fact, and the Trade Unions rather 
encourage it.”—(Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., Evidence, Vol. VIII., 82805, 82812.) 
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61. (3) Trade Unionism has declared bluntly and unmistakeably for the solidarity of 
the working classes as againstthe employing classes. The “ patriarchal relation ”’ between 
employer and employed, which prevailed very extensively till at least the third quarter _ 
of last- century, is nelther desired nor thought desirable. The workman has, practically, 
| chosen the “cash nexus” as the only tie between him and his employer. Thisis seen, 
| perhaps, most clearly in the official attitude towards “labour co-partnership.”” Even 
the fact that, under such a system, the men are partly their own employers, only 
emphasises the contention that it separates them from their fellow workmen and gives 
them an interest outside that of their own class.* 3 


' 62. (4) Trade Unions generally have set themselves against piecework and overtime. 


63. As regards piecework, the opposition to it has perhaps been too summarily con- 
| demned outside trade union circles as merely a: device, to prevent the. more 
| efficient workman from casting an unfavourable reflection on the less efficient. 
| Against this should be set the striking statement of a great employer relative to 
f the ‘black squad’’—the men who build together all the iron frame of the ship :— 
: “he workmen have a feeling that it is sometimes used to drive men to work 
harder than is good for them. This is a very great feeling amongst trade union 
leaders, and very likely they are right about it. There is always the danger of the 
man working harder than he can do permanently and so pulling himself to’ pieces 
| in a few years. The fact that the trade unions complain of it has come under my 
i notice a good deal. They have taught it to me. I should not have thought of it 
i for myself. They put great stress upon it; and I think they probably know more: 
about it than I do, and probably they are right.” . Soy 


64, As regards overtime, the trade union argument is not only the questionable one 
that it tends to spread employment over a smaller number of men, but that ‘the 
individual worker requires—as in the case of piecework—to be protected agaist his 
own anxiety to earn extra wages at the cost of health} as well as against the natural 
3 anxiety of employers to keep their plant working ‘as long’as~possible. ©The example 
iy of Lancashire, again is given, where,’ by resisting overtime, the cotton operatives 
I “steady the demand and resist the seasonalising of trade,” whereas, in the woolcomb- 
ing trade, after each of the five wool sales, the machinery of the Hast: Riding is set 
agoing night and day, the wool is soon used up, and employment becomes irregular.§ 








(6) INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 





ip 65, The restrictions and obligations put upon employers by Trade Unions and by in- 
iF dustrial. legislation, and. their increasing risks, due, partly to the continual struggle 
i among..themselyes to take and hold markets by reducing prices, partly, to the rapid 
superannuation and scrapping of machinery owing to invention, have tended naturally 
during the past century to throw employment more into the hands of firms and 
corporations having the command of large capital, and to handicap the smaller man. 








a. Vide passim Evidence of Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., Vol. VIII., 82764. 
+ Sir Benjamin C. Browne, Evidence, Vol. VIII., 86422-86424. 


oc. “There is small doubt but that a tendency to break, down, leading in some cases to recourse to poor 
Relief, is caused by. excessive overtime, especially in those occupations where it is accompanied by 
intensity of strain.”—(Report of Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 21.) 


§ It may be noted that employers, as a rule, are quite emphatic as regards systematic overtime. 
In answer to a question in our schedules to employers (vide p. 71), the expression was almost unani- 
mous that systematic overtime is bad, should be discouraged, and is actually discouraged.’ Overtime 
costs more—even night shifts often; cost. one-third more.in wages—and. it is not economically profitable 
that the workers should prolong their exertions beyond the normal day. To this extent the trade 
union contention seems justified. But occasional overtime, it is urged, is not only inevitable, but in 
the interests ofall classes, both because, if it were’ absolutely’ prohibited, some work now.considered 
necessary could not be accepted: at all, and because permanent ‘staffs could not be kept»to | overtake 
work that only requires, perhaps, a week or two of overtime. without reduction of the employment 
as a whole. Besides, as we are reminded, “it is‘necessary for’a certam -number of men- to: work 
overtime to ‘prevent other’men’ from being’ kept idle and» waiting.” » But; of course, the ‘majority 
add that the ground on which trade unions generally. oppose overtime,, namely that. its, prohibition :-would 
spread the limited work over a wider field, is quite indefensible. On the: contrary, its prohibition -would 
lead to the giving up of many jobs which must be done at: high pressure or not at all. And one witness 
-adds the valuable reminder that “when trade is very bad, the onlypeople who order goods, are, the 
people who want. them very. badly indeed,” as when a ship:islost or a property burned. | (Sir Benjamin 
C. Browne, Vol. VIII., 86394.) 
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Hence one, characteristic phenomenon. of the present day is the enlargement of the 
“unit of employment ’’—the organisation under a single employing control. 


_g:66. From the point of ‘view of wealth production, there is nothing against such 
combinations, . They .make possible the economies of production on a very large 
scale—economies in manufacture, in buying, in selling, in office work, in warehousing, 
freighting, financing, and in the utilisation of bye-products; they save the waste 
involved. in keeping up, pushing, and advertising separate and rival businesses ; they 
secure the stimulus of competition within the various similar branches; and they 
can specialise in plant, processes, and labour to the utmost limit. They practi- 
cally involve the elimination of the unnecessary person, the unnecessary process, 
and the unnecessary thing in the production and distribution of goods. 


_ -67._On the other hand such large combinations tend very seriously to become 
monopolies, and monopolies have at least three dangerous powers—over price, over 
improvements, and over labour : that is, power to maintain and inflate prices, to 
do without the improyements which competitive enterprise would ensure, and to 
keep down wages by eliminating the many competitors to buy the services of labour. 


68. Perhaps all that need be said here is that the evils which have attended the 
formation and working of Trusts in America do not seem to have emerged to any 
dangerous extent in this country. Under Free Trade, “ combines ” are an entirely natural 
development of the competitive system, and none of our: witnesses has. connected 
them with unemployment otherwise than as their economies tend to displace labour. 


© 69. We owe it to Sir Benjamin C. Browne, however, to remind us that atten- 
tion is perhaps too much attracted by the very large combinations. ‘I do not think 
people realise how much more important the small employer is than the large employer. 
You find far more workmen employed by small employers than are employed by the 
large ones.‘ If you define the large and small employers as men who can or who 
cannot pay heavy compensation claims without feeling them, I think you might say 
that more than two-thirds of the working class work for small employers.”’* 


(7) Tue Co-opeRaTIvE MovEMENT. 


70. In 1844 a few poor flannel weavers out of employment in Rochdale estab- 
lished the first Co-operative Store under the name of the Society of Equitable 
Pioneers, with a capital of £28., Their success was soon followed up in other 
places, and, in 1852 the Pioneers. attempted to form a wholesale department, 
which might supply the stores in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but failed. In 1863, how- 
ever, their chairman, Abraham Greenwood, formed a wholesale agency by the union of 
various co-operative societies, which, in the following year, became the North of England 
Co-operative Wholesale Industrial and Provident Society, Limited. (In 1873 the 
name was changed to that of the Co-operative Wholesale Society). Both in the retail 
stores and in the wholesale, the features were present from the beginning of charging 
the ordinary. market prices, dividing profits according to purchase, and giving no credit. 


71. In 1868 the Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society was founded on similar 
lines, the only difference of any importance being that the Scottish Society has given 
employés a bonus since 1870 (8d. per £ on wages, half being retained at credit 
in the Bonus Loan Fund) and has admitted them to membership, allowing them 
to take up shares to the amount of £50 each, while the English Society, since 
1876, has given no bonus, and admits co-operative stores only as members. 


72. The bulk of the general trade of these wholesale societies is in goods bought 
by their buyers at home and abroad—the principle adopted being, where possible, 
to go direct to the source of production. But both societies have for some time 
been manufacturers as well as distributors. The factories of the English society are 
grouped for the most part round Manchester, Newcastle and London, but boots 
are made at Leicester, clothing at Leeds, and cocoa at Luton, etc. The society 
has also creameries.in Ireland, a bacon factory in Denmark as well as one in 
Tréland, and a tallow and oil factory in Sydney. The Scottish Society began manu- 


* Evidence, Vol. VIIL, 86248, 86421. 
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facturing in 1881, with the making of shirts; soon added tailoring, upholstering and 
cabinet-making ; then went on to the making of boots, hosiery, printing, clothing, 
confectionery, tobacco, etc. Most of this manufacturing is now concentrated in 
Shieldhall, near Glasgow, but the society owns, besides, three great flour mills, 
tweed mills, soap works, creameries, an aerated water factory, etc. The two societies — 
together own a tea estate in Ceylon. | 


73. The great part which this “state within a state’ plays in modern life may ; 
be suggested by a few figures. 


74. At the end of 1905, the total annual sales of the Co-operative Societies in the 
United Kingdom were close on £95,000,000, and their net profits, including interest, — 
£11,681,000.. The number of members was 2,259,479. The capital, share and. loan, — 
amounted to £38,000,000, and the reserve funds to £2,561,000. The sum devoted to — 
education amounted to over £80,000.* : , 


a 

75. The accounts of the (English). Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., at the 
end of 1906, showed that 1,131 societies, representing a membership of 1,703,564, — 
held shares; that the share capital (paid up) was £1,388,338 ; that the sales for theg 
year were £22,510,035, and the net profits, £410,680. The number of employés in ~ 
October, 1907, was:—in the distributive departments, 6,691 ; in. the productive — 
works, etc., 10,291 ; a total of 16,982. | an 
‘ 
"6. The accounts of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., for the — 
year ending 1906, showed that 365,907 .shares were subscribed by societies and 
12,863 by employés; thatthe share capital (paid up) was £375,198 ; that the deposits, — 
including reserve and insurance funds, were £2,575,422, the net sales, £7,140,000, and — 
the net profit, £280,434. The number of employés in June, 1907, was—in distribu- | 
tive depattments, 1,595; in productive, 5,514; in all, 7,109. About a fourth of © 
the population of Scotland is connected with the stores.y 


aif 
77. The strength of the co-operative movement is that it starts, one May say, at 
the other end from ordinary competitive industry. Ordinary employers build mills, — 
work up to the full limit of their capacity, and throw their goods on the market for 
sale, speculating on a demand which will take off the goods at a paying price. The 
co-operators, on the contrary, first build up a known and calculable demand from — 
the Stores, and then, as it were, instruct the Wholesale Societies to meet it— 
thus avoiding, to a very large extent, miscalculation and dislocation. As is 
obvious from the figures, the goods which the Wholesale Societies manufacture con- 
stitute only a small portion of their business; the great majority of the goods supplied to 
the Stores they purchase from private firms. (In the Scottish Society the proportion 
is about £2,000,000 to £7,000,000.) Thus the element, of speculation—which is uni+ 
versal in private manufacturing—scarcely enters into the manufacturing departments 
of the co-operators, and the equilibrium between their demand and their supply» 
is easily kept. Hence the claim that, in both the Societies “a strong effort is made 
to avoid seasonal pressure, and to give continuous employment to the workers—a 
matter of no difficulty in a rapidly growing organisation, with an extensive and certain 
market for its goods.’’t 


78. Without entering on controversial matter, it may be said that the chief success : 
of co-operation has been among the artisan class—not to any considerable extent either 
among the poorest classes or the better off; and that, in towns where the co-operative © 

* The returns for 1907, as given at the Twenty-first Co-operative Festival in August, 1908, are as_ 
follows: Sales, £105,717,000; profits, £12,000,000; number of members (in 1,582 societies), 2,434,000 ; 


share capital, £32,000,000; loan capital, nearly £10,000,000. Close on £100,000 was spent on education 
and. £57,000 on. charities. : | 


+ See passim evidence of Mr. William Maxwell, Vol. VI., 57764 et seq. 


{ “ Managers of a boot-making, a cabinet-making, and a weaving concern (co-operative) informed 
us that, during the many years’ existence of their establishments, they had never turned off a hand 
because of slackness. . .”/ They consider that the tone of employés improves greatly when they have 
been for some time in co-operative concerns. This is largely due to the steadiness of the employment. 
What enables them to give constant employment is the steadiness of the demand from the co- 
operative stores.” (Report, Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, pp. 31-2.) 7 
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stores have taken a firm hold, the retail trade tends more and more to be divided 
between them and the owners of “‘ multiple shops.’’* 


78a, But another form of co-operation under the title of co-partnership should 
also be noted. It has been established on a large scale in connection with the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and has brought a large number of the workers into the 
position of owners of the stock of the company, and has conferred upon them many 
advantages at the same time. Mr. Vivian has shown to how great a variety of 
businesses the system is now applied. t 


(8) Munictpat INDUSTRIES. 


79. A notable feature of the last twenty or thirty years has been the rise and vast 
extension of what is generally called municipal industry—the provision and working 
of great public services or “reproductive undertakings,” generally more or less of the 
nature of monopolies, the most prominent being gas, water, electric lighting, tramways. 
In these cases the force of circumstances has generally led to great extensions over 
what was probably contemplated at first; on the one hand, driving these services 
outside the local area undertaking them, and, on the other, leading to the sale or hire 
—sometimes manufacture—of accessories such as fittings in electric supply, grates, 
stoves, ranges, and particularly residual products in the case of gas. 


80. The extent of these undertakings may be surmised from the fact that, in 1900, 
173 municipal Boroughs in England and Wales, and 53 in Scotland supplied water : that 
n March, 1899, 222 Local Authorities were authorised to provide gas, and 300, roughly, 
authorised to provide electric lighting, of which latter 99 plants were in work in 
1900. Seventeen Corporations were working their own tramways in 1900 


81. Outside of these staples, many Local Authorities construct, own, hire, or manage 
telephones, markets, slaughter-houses, cemeteries and crematoria, recreation grounds, 
quays, docks, harbours, piers (including concert rooms, lavatories, refreshment rooms, 
etc.), baths and wash-houses, ferries, golf-links, houses, warehouses, shops, building ground, 
allotments, milkshops, refrigerators and cold storage, supply of paving stones, etc., and 
there exists a strong tendency to extend their operations to more questionable under- 
takings, such as banking, insurance, pawnbroking, mining, etc. 


82. In 1902, of 317 municipal Corporations in England and Wales, no less than 
299 were carrying on “reproductive undertakings ” of some kind or another; and, of 
the local debt of England and Wales, which stood at over £370,000,000 in March, 1903, 
over one-half was computed to be capital invested in undertakings producing profit. 


83. To take a concrete instance ; in Glasgow, with a population of 800,000, the 


numbers in the permanent service of the Corporation (excluding members of the 
police force) in May, 1908, were 14,651. Of these, 4,766 were in the tramways depart- 
ment; 2,776 in gas; 739 in electricity; 644 in water; 131 in markets ; 1,561 on the 
cleansing establishment; 827 on the lighting; 836 on sanitary and public health 
work: 510. on statute labour (roads, sewers, etc.); 276 engaged in the parks; 220 
on libraries; 195 on baths and washhouses; 157 on sewage purification ; 175 on the 
fire establishment; 165 on improvements generally ; and 125 on the police establish- 
ment (outside of the police force). So far as the servants of the Corporation are 
ecneerned, a “ living-wage ” of 21s. a week is given for able-bodied men, and, in all con- 
tracts given out, there is a clause directing that no men shall be paid less than the 
standard rate of wages applicable to the district and paid to the particular trade 


affected. 


84, The result of such municipal activity is that, in some large centres, an 
appreciable proportion of the working-classes—and a still larger proportion of the 
electors—is in the pay of employers who are influenced not so much by the ordinary 

| 


_* Tt is sometimes forgotten that J. S. Mill, who not only recorded with delight the rise and progress 
of the Rochdale Pioneers and other co-operative associations, but lived long enough to quote the 
Pioneers’ balance-sheet of 1864, said: “‘ The form of association which, if mankind continue to improve, 
must be expected in the end to predominate is not, that which can exist between a capitalist as chief 
and workpeople without a voice in the management, but the association of the labourers themselves on 
terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with which they carry on their operations, and work- 
ing under managers elected and removable by themselves.”—Principles, Book IV., Chap. VII., par. 6. 

+ Livesey, 83136, 83161, 83144. Vivian, Vol. XI, and Special Committee on Unskilled Labour : 


Charity Organisation Society. Evidence of Mr. Horn, p. 238. 
429. $F 
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i economic cbject of making a profit by the rendering of a service, as by the purely 
| social one of rendering the service—with the curious issue that, where a munici- 
i pality goes beyond its own area and makes a loss, its own ratepayers pay something 
} for the benefit of the people outside. Local bodies, backed by rates, enter the loan 
ae market {or enormous sums of capital, and—often with compulsory powers of purchase— 
I compete for custom with private employers. ‘They influence the labour market as 
| ‘¢ model employers ” by offering as a rule higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
i conditions than are given by outsiders. One notable feature is that, as a rule, they 
‘ discourage casual labour, and employ permanent stafis, for whose continuous em~ 
" ployment it is in their power to provide by postponing or anticipating work.* 


i (9) FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


85. It would be outside our province to give any detailed account of the rise and 
present condition of the various thrift societies, which provide relief during sick- 
ness or other infirmity, bodily or mental, in old age, widowhood, and orphanage, 
insure against death and funeral expenses, loss of tools by fire, etc. 





86. The great place they fill in modern society is suggested by their membership— 
which in 1904 was no less than 14,000,000—and by the fact that the funds in their 
hands increased, in the five years, 1899 to 1904, from £340,000,000 to £402,000,000.F 





87. What-is important for our purposes is to note that the Friendly Societies do not 
compete with the Trade Unions to insure against unemployment. Exceptionally, indeed, 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows—the largest, richest, and best organised—has, in 
many of its lodges, a voluntary or compulsory out-of-work fund, and the central funds 
liable for relief to those obliged to travel in search of employment. The Hearts of 
Oak, again, have power to remit, under due conditions, one quarter’s subscription 
to a member during a time of unemployment. The Foresters grant a “ travelling 
licence” for six weeks. The accounts of the Ancient Shepherds and some other 
societies show considerable sums paid for’ out-of-work benefit, distress grants, exemptions 
from contributions, and travelling relief. i | 





8s. But as regards Friendly Societies generally, it may be said that they make 
little or no attempt to provide unemployed benefit. ‘“‘ The only out-of-work benefit 
provided by Friendly Societies is the payment of the member’s contribution, so as to 
keep him entitled to benefit if he should fall sick when out of work.’ 


(10) Factory LEGIsLATION. 


89. The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 came into operation just a year after the 
first great Factory Act. Two Acts, indeed, had preceded. In 1802, the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices Act was passed, for the protection of parish apprentices—who 
were in great demand at a time when mills were erected wherever there was water 
power to drive them—limiting, inter alia, their hours to twelve. This, however, was 
rather a Poor Law measure than a Factory Act; the State, of course, having the right to 
impose such safeguards as it thought fit on the employment of the children whom it 
practically adopted. But, as Sir Robert Peel explained in 1815, parish apprentices 
ceased to be important persons in the new industry when the introduction of the 
steam-engine enabled the workplaces to be built wherever the labour was abundant. 








# On the other hand, it must be noted that, in times of depression, several municipalities, in the 
carrying out of large undertakings beyond the powers of their permanent staffs, have made a virtue 
of employing local unskilled men. This, of course, is a direct discouragement of the gangs ot skilled 
labour which contractors employ more or less continuously and move from place to place as the work 
calls. It seems sound economic doctrine that the best service a municipality could do, in ‘times of 
exceptional distress and consequently of contracted demand. for labour on the part of private employers, 
is to undertake works of recognised public utility, and provide the labow necessary either by increasing 
their own staff of skilled workmen, or by giving the wo1k out to contractors without any obligation 
of employing the “unemployed.” At such times it is at least quite as necessary to prevent regular 
labourers sinking into casual employment as to give unsuitable employment to those who are already 
to a large extent casual. Far from this, however, our Special Investigators report that they have found 
few municipal authorities interested in making their work regular; few municipal officials who thought 
it possible to do so; and some who held that the attempt would be disastrous. (Messrs. Jackson and 
Pringle, p. 30.) 


{ Sir.Edward Brabrook, Evidence, Vol. III., 35158-9, 35282. 
t Ibid., 35147 (14). 
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In 1819, owing largely to the activity and the example of Robert Owen—whose pro- 
posals, however, went much further, and would, if accepted, have anticipated a great 
deal of later legislation—the hours of children between the ages of nine and _ six- 
teen employed in cotton mills were limited to twelve per day, exclusive of meal times, 
and the employment of children under nine was prohibited. But this Act was confined 
to the cotton mills, and, outside of these (except in the case of parish apprentices) 
there was no restriction whatever on the labour. of children. In wool and silk mills 
they were known to be usually working thirteen, and, sometimes, fourteen hours, 
and hardly a soul had called out against the cruelties thus inflicted.* Happily the 
extension of manufacturing drew attention to its possible abuses: Richard Oastler’s 
letters in 1830 on “Slavery in Yorkshire’ started the popular agitation of the short- 
time committees—those “strange combinations of Socialists, Chartists and ultra- 
Tories’: and the reports presented to Parliament between 1831 and 1833 hurried 
on the passing of the first general Factory Act in the latter year. This Act applied to 
cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen, and silk mills—lace-making and 
some subsidiary industries being expressly exempted. In spite of the strenuous oppo- 
sition raised by manufacturers and economists alike—and one finds it difficult to 
understand nowadays how the argument could be met that ten hours were the limit 
of the labour of the adult male convict—young people between thirteen and eighteen 
were limited to twelve hours’ work per day, or sixty-nine per week; children from nine 
to thirteen were limited to forty-eight hours per week, not exceeding nine hours per 
day; children under nine were prohibited from working in such factories altogether ; 
and night work was forbidden to all under eighteen. Four official Factory Inspectors 
were appointed. Unfortunately, the Act did not extend, as regards the minimum age 
limit, to silk mills, where the proportion of children was larger than in any other 
industry, and where the children were “‘ preferred at eight years and upwards.” 


90. In 1842 the issue of “the most sensational Blue-book of the century,” the 
Report of the Children’s Commission (for which, it is said, the sober economist Tooke was 
responsible), brought about the passing of an Act prohibiting boys from being employed 
in mining and colliery labour under the age of ten—the Bill as introduced proposed 
thirteen, and the coal-masters stood strenuously for eight—and appointing Inspectors. 
By the same Act women were excluded from mines and collieries. This was the first 
restriction of the century on the labour of women, but it was soon followed up. The 
Act of 1844 restricted the labour of women in factories, bringing them under the 
same category as “young persons,” and limiting their hours to twelve per day, 
to be taken at any time between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m., and nine hours on Saturdays. 
By the same Act the minimum age limit for children was put back to eight, and the 
hours of those between the ages of eight and thirteen were fixed at six and a half, 
with compulsory school attendance for two and a half hours in winter and three in 
summer. 


91. But the complete purpose of the promoters of this Act was only carried out in 
1847, when the Ten Hours Act for women and young persons passed into law, among 
“rejoicings throughout the manufacturing districts such as had never been known 
before.”’ 


92. Although from 1847 to 1860 no great extension in principle took place, factory 
legislation made another advance in the Act of 1850, making the normal day of 
women and young persons from 6.0 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. (or 7.0 a.m. to 7.0 p.m.) with one 
and a half hours for meals, work to stop on Saturdays at 2.0 p.m. 


93. In 1853 this was supplemented by an Act extending the normal day to children ; 
while their hours remained as before—six and a half hours every day or ten hours on 
three alternate days—they could not be employed before 6.0 a.m. or after 6.0 p.m. 


* The remarkable advence in our ideas about cruelty to children since these days is indicated by 
the arguments then used for restriction of their long hours. Sometimes the restriction was urged on the 
ground that it would give employment to male adults who were kept out of work by their 
competition ; very often on the ground that it would practically result in limiting the hours of adults; 
seldom on the ground of the cruelty to the children themselves. “Not a single witness that came 
before me to give evidence,” said Tufinell, a Parliamentary Commissioner, in 1834, “in favour of the 
Ten Hours Bill ... of whatever trade or station he may have been, supported it on theabove grounds 
(cruelty and ill-usage). I am perfectly satisfied that motives of humanity have not the smallest weight 
in inducing them to uphold the Ten Hours Bull.” (Quoted in 4 History of Factory Legislation, Hutchins 
and Harrison, p. 50.) . 
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| 94. Meanwhile, in 1845, children and young persons employed in calico printing 
i had been brought under Factory Acts. Between 1845 and 1860 even the opponents 
of such legislation were converted, and Roebuck and Graham were instrumental in 
passing the Act of 1860, which extended similar restrictions to bleach and dye works. 
In 1861, women, young persons, youths, and children in lace factories were placed under 


the regulation of the Factories Acts. 5 
{ 95. In 1864 a new principle was introduced into factory legislation by an Extension 
1 Act, bringing under Government inspection and regulation not only © several 
i manufactures, such as earthenware, lucifer matches, percussion caps and cartridges, in 


no way connected with textiles, but certain employments as well, notably paper staining 
H and fustian cutting. To bring these industries under the Factory Acts, “factory ’” 
( was now defined as any place in which persons worked for hire. 









/ 96. By 1867 the country was ready to go much further in this direction. The 
i Factory Acts Extension Act brought a number of new industries under legisla- 
| tion, giving a new definition of the word “factory” as “ any premises where fifty or 
employed in any manufacturing process,” and the Workshops 


" more persons are : 
Hl Regulation Act brought workshops employing under fifty persons—with certai 
i limitations—under factory provisions. 

i 97. In 1873 a Local Government Board Inquiry, on account of the great 


strain put upon operatives by the amount and speeding-up of machinery, recom 
mended a Nine-Hours Day (which had already become the recognised limit in the 
engineering trades) for textile factories, and a Bill to the effect was introduced by 
Mundella. In 1874 an Act was passed which added half an hour to meal-times, 
thus making the hours per week fifty-six and a half; implicitly forbade overtime 5 
and raised the age at which children were permitted to work in textile factories to 


ten. p> ‘ 
‘ 
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98. In 1878, with the view of getting rid of the anomalies caused by the various 
classes of manufacture being regulated by various Acts—particularly as regards chil- 
dren—and +o correct the administrative weakness of the Workshops Regulation Act, 
a General Factories and Workshops Consolidation Act was passed. Under the same 
Act, the employment of children and young persons was forbidden in certain branches 
of the white lead and other factories. 
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99. In 1883 special protective legislation was enacted as regards employés in 
white lead factories. | | 


I 100. In 1886 an Act to regulate the labour of children and young persons in shops 
iy limited the hours to seventy-four per week, but made no provision as regards women. 
if 

ie 101. In 1889 the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts gave children employed in 
i theatrical entertainments the benefit of the Factory Acts. From the Report of the 


: Lords’? Committee on the Sweating System dates the beginning of the agitation fog 
ie protecting women engaged in their own homes. 


f 102. In 1891 another Factory Act instituted safeguards against sweating in sub- 
te contracts, and enacted that no child under the age of eleven should be employed in any 
workshop. In 1895 the important “particulars clause,” which had been. applied to 
certain classes of textile workers only, was extended to all textile workers, with per- 


a iit 
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t mission to the Secretary of State to extend it to non-textile factories and workshops. 
, 103. In 1901 the Factory and Workshop Consolidation Act inter alia gave increased 
3 powers tc Local Authorities, requiring that lists of out-workers should be sent to the 


District Councils, and that the Medical Officers of Health should keep registers of 
the workshops within their districts.* — 


_ 104, The important bearing of all this legislation on the present unemployed ques- 
tion is not always remembered. 


“ The ultimate end of factory legislation,” it has been said, “ is to prescribe conditions 
of existence below which population shall not decline.” + It comes to this, that, 


* For details of the above legislation, sce 4 History of Factory Legislation, by B. L. Hutchina 
and A. Harrison, 1903. ' 


+ The Times, June 12th, 1874. 
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however willing employers may be to employ those who apply for work, they 
are not at liberty to do so unless they conform to a whole system of restrictions, 
regulations, inspections, and prohibitions. 


105. Where women, young persons, and children are employed, they must limit 
themselves to certain hours in the twenty-four—the “normal day.” They cannot 
employ children of tender age at all. They cannot employ half-timers without making 
arrangements to permit of their education. They cannot employ women or young per- 
sons except for a limited number of hours in the week, giving due time for meals and shut- 
ting down on certain holidays. They must provide and keep open to Government 
inspection expensive sanitary appliances. They must fence and guard their machinery. 
In certain dangerous trades they are under still closer limitations. 


106. The definite and avowed object of these restrictions was, of course, the pro- 
tecting of the health of the younger and weaker workers from injury by overwork or 
unwholesome conditions. But, as everyone knows, these restrictions, most of them 
primarily applying to women, young persons, and children, have practically imposed 
similar limitations on the employment of adult male labour. And, of late years, 
as regards all their workpeople employers have come under the distinct provisions of 
the Employers’ Liability Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


107. A much heavier task, then, is thrown upon our employers than was dreamed 
of in 1834. They have to earn the wages of organising and supervising labour, and 
to compensate themselves for taking the manifold risks of supplying a fluctuating 
human demand, while conforming to a large and complicated code of limitations 
which the wisdom of the nation has laid down for the protection of those whom 


they employ. 


(11) EDUCATION. 


108. Practically the education of the people in England and Wales dates back 
only seventy years. : 


109. When the first general Factory Act was passed in 1833, a clause was inserted 
which authorised the Inspectors to establish or procure the establishment of schools for 
“half-timers,” but the clause was practically inoperative, aS no provision was 
made for starting such schools. 


110. The year which saw the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act witnessed the 
first Parliamentary grant towards education. It was £20,000, distributed partly through 
the National Schools Association (which was_ strictly Church of England), partly 
through the British and Foreign Schools Society (which was unsectarian), In pro- 
portion to the sum already provided by the applicants for the building of schoolhouses. 
(It has been noticed that this was less than one-third of what was being granted 
annually for education by the State of Massachusetts alone.) 


111. In 1837—the year of the late Queen’s accession—attention was attracted to the 
deplorable education of the people. Round Oldham, for instance, in a population of 
105,000 souls, there was not a single public day school. About one-fourth of the total 
children in England and Wales received no instruction whatever. It was stated in the 
House of Commons that 49 per cent. of the boys, and 57 per cent. of the girls of thirteen 
and fourteen years old, could not read, and that 67 per cent. of the boys and 88 per 
cent. of the girls could not write. | 


. 112. Ina Report to Parliament by the four Factory Inspectors in 1839, on the effects of 

the educational provisions of the Factories Act, we get some interesting glimpses of +he 
state of education generally in England. In some cases where the mill-owners took an 
interest in the education of the children, and maintained the school at their own 
expense, the education was said to be much superior to that which was to be had in the 
majority of the primary schools for the working classes. But, outside of these 
cases, the Inspectors had to acquiesce ina very imperfect. fulfilment of the spirit 
of the law, because, they said, “ No better system of schooling is within reach. Good 
schools must be provided before the educational clauses can be generally carried 
into operation with efficiency.” Of the kind of school existing at this time, one may 
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judge by this single example: “In the last quarter I had a school voucher presented to 
me with a mark, and, when I called on the schoolmaster to read it before me, he could 
not. It had been written out by the clerk of the factory, and the schoolmaster 
had been called to put his mark to it. I have had to reject the school voucher of the 
fireman, the children having been schooled in the coal-hols (n one case I actually found 
them there), and having been made to say a lesson, from books nearly as black as the 
fuel, in the intervals between his feeding and stirring the fire of the engine boiler. It 
may be supposed that this could only happen at the mill of some poor ignorant 
man; but that, I am sorry to say, was not the case—it occurred at factories where a 
large capital must be embarked.” . 


113. The Factory Act of 1844 compelled school attendance of half-timers for two and 
a half hours in winter and three in summer, or five hours on alternate days of the week. 


114. By 1846 the State expenditure on education had risen to £58,000. It is 
interesting to remember that Carlyle, in 1843, in Past and Present, had said: “If 
the whole English people, during these twenty years of respite, be not educated, 
with at least schoolmaster’s educating, a tremendous responsibility, before God and 
men, will rest somewhere.”’ 


115. In 1861 a Commission on Elementary Education, in its Report, declared education 
to be “miserably defective,” only one-third of the children in elementary schools 
being thoroughly grounded in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and recommended a 
capitation grant proportionate to the number of those who passed in these three 
subjects. This resulted, during the following year, in Lowe’s Revised Code. 


116. In 1870 a comprehensive measure was passed, establishing a national system of 
education, and enabling school boards to be set up, with power t9 enforce local bye-laws 
for compulsory attendance at school up to a certain age or standard in education. 


In 1876 the powers of compelling attendance at school were conferred upon school 


attendance committees in areas in which there were no school boards and in 
1880 compulsion was made universal. In 1891 elementary education was made 
gratuitous as well as compulsory. 


117. Outside of the enormous effect which universal education must have in making 
the working man into a more efficient and versatile tool of production, what 
has to be considered is its effect on the ambitions and expectations of the human 
being. As Mr. Crooks points out, working men are not going to be content with the 


conditions under which their fathers lived a long time ago. very stage of acquiring — 


knowledge naturally makes people feel very acutely the conditions under . which 
they are compelled to live. A man’s grandfather was out of work, but he only 
knew the effect; the grandson is out of work, and he knows the cause—and he 


thinks he knows the remedy. Therefore ... the discontent is individually greater 4 


than it ever was before, and naturally so.* 


(12) THE Position oF WOMEN AND JUVENILES. 


118, It is evident from the preceding sections that the place of women, young 
persons, and children in factory industry has materially changed since 1834. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the outstanding feature of industry was the 
rapid spread of textile machinery requiring ‘‘ minders,” it looked as it there woul: be 
an unlimited demand for children in the factories. Melancholy stories are given of 
pauper children sent off by the waggon load from London parishes, and appreiticed 


in lonely, isolated factories set up by the side of streams, without safeguards, or — 


reasonable regulation of hours. 


_ 119. But parish apprentices, as we have seen, ceased to be an important factor 
in industry when steam enabled the factories to be set up wherever labour was 
abundant, and, later, children became ‘‘ unprofitable servants,” even at low wages, 
when their hours were restricted by Factory, Education, and other Acts. As the century 
went on, the growing enlightenment and humanity of the community demanded that 
women, as well as juveniles, should not be exposed to the full force of competition, and 
so came the long series of regulations restricting or preventing their exploitation. , 





* Evidence, Crooks, Vol. IX. ; 91381-3. 
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120. These regulations have not been without their effect both on the numbers 
employed and on the industrial functions now allotted to them. 


121. In the factory employment both of children and young persons there has been 
a steady reduction. A Memorandum prepared for us at the Board of Trade, on the 
extent to which female and juvenile labour has displaced adult labour in the last twenty 
years,” * puts this beyond controversy. According to this Return, in almost every 
trade which has been separately examined, the decrease in the number of children 
employed below fifteen—thanks in great measure to the operation of the Education 
Acts—is considerable, and in the case of male children, the decrease is generally as 
reat as in the case of female. The number of hali-timers, for instance, under 
fourteen years of age, employed in textile factories, decreased from 55,625 in 1895 
to 31,744 in 1904, and the number of full-timers under eighteen from 238,078 to 
to 208,003. And “the employment of young persons under twenty-five years of 
age also shows a not inconsiderable, though a less regular, decline.” 


122. As regards women, the tendency is not quite so marked, owing to the new 
openings for the sex. The excessive subdivision of labour and specialisation of machinery 
favours the intrusion of women into many trades hitherto occupied by men—during 
which ‘‘ economic transformation ’’ there is, naturally, much dislocation of male labour, 
tending to the sinking of the skilled male workman into the unskilled class. 
Even in some branches of the engineering trade women are now finding employment. 
In the Westinghouse and other large works round Manchester, we are told, women, 
both married and single, have been introduced in large numbers to tend the light 
drilling machines at which the Trade Unions used to find employment for men getting 
on in years and unable to take heavy work. 


123. Outside of the traditional ‘‘ women’s trades,” we find women largely, sometimes 
exclusively, employed in the making of saddlery and harness, slippers, gloves, 
cocoa, confectionery, jam, pickles, mustard, aerated waters, straw plait and hats, 
rubber and gutta-percha goods, stationery, elastic web, corsets, cutlery and scissors, 
gold, silver, white metal, and pewter goods, electro-plate, pottery, chemists’ prepara- 
tions, explosives, in printing, and in dyeing and cleaning. <A suggestive movement is 
presented by watch-making in Coventry, where female labour is increasing both 
absolutely and relatively. Boys will not serve the required apprenticeship in the 
trade, as they can get higher wages in the motor and cycle industries where apprentice- 
ship is not required. ‘Thus girls taken from school are brought into the factory 
at 4s. a week, rising to 16s. by the time they are twenty-four. In one watch factory 
the men were found to be only 12 per cent. of the total number employed. In 
Birmingham, the employment of female labour is a striking feature. Women form by 
far the larger proportion in the steel pen industry, in bolt, nut, and screw making, and 
in the leather goods trades; while they form a large percentage in bronze and brass 
working, white metal, electro-plating, the goldsmith and jewellery trades, and other 
general industries of the town. In Stoke-upon-Trent it appears that women and 
girls are very largely employed in the pottery industry. ‘‘ In some branches of this trade 
they are being employed to an increasing extent upon work which, a few years ago, 
was performed almost exclusively by men: they are now actively in competition 
with male labour; and, as they are able to do similar work for lower wages, they 
are gradually driving men from certain sections of the trade.’ £ 


124. Examples such as these, from special trades and in particular places, might be 
multiplied indefinitely, and we can scarcely wonder at the generalisation so often made 
that women are displacing men in the general labour market.§ 


* Vol. IX., Appendix xxi. E. 

+ Mr. Tom Fox, Evidence, Vol. VIII., 83921-6, 83933. 

+ Cost of Living of the Working Classes (Cd. 3864) passim, and pp. 81, 160, and 441, 

§ We may note here the disastrous effects of this in the cases—happily few—where the staple occupa- 
tion of a town is a “ women’s trade,” in which very few youths or men are employed, and where there 
ig a somewhat marked tendency for the married women to remain on in the factory, end for the men 
to deteriorate and become dependent on the wives. In Dundee, for instance, where, at last Census, 
jute employed about 40 per cent. of the total employed population over ten years of age, and where 
72 per cent. of the operatives over ten were women the saying 1s 
“the wife works; the man boils the kettle.” Probably there is a connection between this and the 
fact that, in 1904, Dundee headed the list of towns in Scotland as regards infant mortality. (Mr. 
Jones’ Report, Dundee, pp. 95, 96.) An instructive parallel is drawn by the statement made in Appendix 
V. to the Report of the Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration (p. 125), that, in Preston, 
“the husbands of cotton operatives visited were chiefly employed as labourers in intermittent work,” 
and that “the mother was in most cases the chief wage earner.” (Quoted in Messrs. Jackson and 


Pringle’s Report, p. 29.) 


that, among the lower grades of labour, © 
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125. But, on the whole, there seems no foundation for any such generalisation. On 
the contrary, the Reports of the last three Censuses indicate that “ women are obtain- 
ing a smaller, not a larger, proportion of the aggregate employment, although it is 
right to say that the greater part of the decreased proportion of occupied females 
has occurred in what is by far the largest of the wage-earning occupations of women, 
domestic service. | 


126. To summarise the statistics of the Memoranaum referred to: about four- 
i fifths of the occupied male population are engaged in employments which they 
| monopolise or in which women are a negligible factor as regards possible com- 
petition, such as agriculture, mining, fishing, building, transport, wood, gas and water, 
and the staple metal and machine-making trades, all of which are virtually male 
preserves. Only one-fifth of the males are engaged in trades where women enter 
to the extent of 1 per cent. of the whole number of occupied females. 


i 127. Women are making the largest actual and relative advance in commercial, 
i professional and public employments, and in the chemical and food industries, in 
i} each of which groups their rate of increase exceeds that of men, and, among manu- 
factures, in the paper, bookbinding, chemical, food, metal and leather classes. | 


128. Among textiles, where, as a whole, in the period 1881-1901, the proportionate 
decline for women was about the same as that for men, it is only in the elastic, 
cocoa-nut fibre, and horsehair trades, and in hosiery, that signs of substitution are 
visible. 


129. In the larger group of dressmaking trades, including tailoring, dressmaking, 
millinery, shirt and needlework trades, though female labour still remains the vastly 
preponderating element, this group is so far from showing a tendency for women to 
displace men that the net result of movements in recent years has been rather in the 
opposite direction—the main cause being the encroachment of the factory system upon 
domestic and small workshop industries.* (In one member of this group, however, the 
particular set of trades classed as “tailoring,” women constitute an increasing 
proportion.) 





4 130. In the boot and shoe trade—which has been distinctively a male industry—women 
iH are certainly obtaining a relatively stronger hold, owing to the division of labour which 
now furnishes certain lghter processes, suitable for women, that were formerly 
done as part of the general work of male shoemakers. Slipper-making, for instance, 
is now passing entirely into female hands. 


_ 181. In the grocery trade, which still remains predominantly male, women are 
increasing in numbers more rapidly than men, and in the drapery trade, women 
workers seem to be displacing young men. 





i 132. In clerking, it seems at first sight as if the obvious increase in women typists, 
etc., involved displacement of men, but the fact seems to be that the number of 
men so employed is rapidly increasing, and that their proportionate advance, com- 
pared with population, is faster than that of women. 


133. In teaching and the medical services, the proportion of women has, of course, 
grown a great deal more rapidly than that of men, but—particularly considering 
the growth in numbers of sick nurses, midwives, and invalid attendants—this 
cannot. be regarded as displacement. | 


134. In domestic service, contrary, perhaps, to popular belief, the noteworthy 
phenomenon is the decrease in numbers between 1881 and 1901, not indeed abso- 
lutely but relatively to population. Female domestic indoor servants increased by only 
8°2 per cent., while the entire population increased by 25°2 per cent. 











_* The same phenomenon occurs ‘in other fields ; for instance, in Sheffield, file-cutting, an occupation 
which used to be largely’done by female out-workers—the work requiring rather dexterity than strength— 


is now being done by heavy machinery requirmg male attendants. (Board of Trade Inquiry on 
Uost of Living of the Working Classes, 1908, p. 409.) 
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135. ‘The conclusion is that, while women and juveniles are now engaged in many 
industries. in..which the specialisation of machinery enables.them to take part, they are 
not,. in. any: considerable trade or process, displacing adult. males in the sense that. they 
are being more largely employed to do work identical with that formerly done by 
men. The great expansion of women’s labour seems to have been in new fields of 
employment, or in fields which men never occupied. “It should also be borne in 
mind’ that, even when women are employed where men used to be employed, this is 
largely due to the men going into more highly paid industries. Mining, ‘machine- 
making, and building have of late years attracted an abnormal number of men and 


boys.” 
(13) Boy Lazour.* 


136.” While in factories and workshops the position of children and young persons Is 
satisfactorily regulated by law, the problem of juvenile labour outside the great indus- 
fries has become more serious. The age of beginning apprenticeship, in the case of 
most industries, is sixteen. When the age of léaving school was fixed at fourteen, it 
was, presumably, intended that this should be the minimum; for the great majority 
it has proved the maximum. The almost universal experience is that, in large. towns, 
boys, owing to carelessness. or selfishness on the part of the parents, or their own. 


want of knowledge and forethought—for the parents very often have little voice 


in the matter—plunge haphazard, immediately on leaving school, into occupations in 


which thére is no future’; where: they’ earn: wages’ sufficiently high to make’ them 
independent» of ‘parental’ coutrol) and disinclined for the lower’ wages of apprentice-. 
ship ; andywhence, if they remain on, they are extruded when they grow to. manhood. 
According to the main statistical sources of information available, the very serious. 


fact emerges that between 70 per cent. and 80 per cent. of boys leaving ‘elementary 
schools enter unskilled occupations.t. Thus, even when the boy ultimately becomes 
apprenticed ‘to, or enters, a skilled trade, these intervening years, from the national 
point: of view, are’ entirely: wasted. Indeed, the boy, naturally reacting” from’ the 
discipline +0 which school: accustomed: him, usually with abundance of: spare time 
not sufficiently continuous to be utilised, and without educative work, is shaped during 
these years directly towards evil. All our investigations and evidence goto show 
that there-is a regular drift from such boys’ occupations into the low - skilled labour 
market.§ _ ; 


arth &: 


~~! 137. The problem owes its rise in the main to the enormous growth. of cities. as: 


distributive centres—chiefly and most disastrously, London—giving innumerable open- 
ings for errand boys, milk boys,.office and shop boys, bookstall boys,, van, lorry,:and 


trace. boys, street sellers, ete... In nearly all these occupations the training received leads. 


to nothing ;,.and..the -occupations . themselves « are,’ in’ most cases,” destructive ‘to 
healthy development; owing: to‘long hours, long periods of standing, walking, or meré 
waiting, "and, morally, are wholly demoralising.. Street’ selling, for example, says the 
Chief’ Constable of Sheffield, “‘makes the boys thieves”: “‘newsboys and. street 
sellers,” ‘says Mr. Cyril Jackson, .“ are practically all., gamblers”: .‘ of 1,454. youths 
between fourteen and twenty-one, charged. in Glasgow ‘during 1906 with theft iand’ 
other offences inferring dishonesty, 1,208, or 83°7 per.:cent. came.from: the class of 
messengers, street traders, etc.,”’ says. Mr, Tawney. . The dificulty of: boys, thus aim- 
lessly trained, in. finding employment about the age of eighteen, seems to be one of the 
main causes of enlistment, and: the: numberof van boys and stable hands who enter the 
Army-is very noticeable, ~ gion Ry ee re 





sou See! partiularly, Mr. Cyril Jackgon’s Report’ on the subject, and, evidence by Mr. Reginald am 
Bray, Mr. E: J. Urwick, Mr. RH. Tawney, Professor Sadler, and Mr. Sidney Webb. ee 
geese | Ape . : 


eft Not, only so, but the cleverest children--under the ‘labour certificate’” exception—are nllowell 
to leave at thirteen. §-. ‘. 10 TOF 

apap According to an official Return of boys leaving elementary schools in London in 1899, 40 per cent. 
became errand, van or boat boys; 14 per cent. shop boys; _ 8 per cent. office boys and junior clerks, , 
Only 18 per cent. went definitely into trades. . pers ; gee 


« § “The theory «that sboys can become errand ‘boys for a year ‘or two ‘and: then -enter ‘skilled trades 

cannot -be amaintained. Very :few boys:can: pick up skill after a year-or two of merely efraid-boy work. 

. ».\Ehe great-m2ss-of them fall: into the low-skilled trades or wholly casual labour” (Mr Cyril Jackson; * 
Report on Boy Labour, p. 20). 
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138. These unsatisfactory phenomena are aggravated by the habit of restlessness 
into which the boys generally fall. Knowing that there is a ready demand for their 
labour, they throw up their places for the most trivial of reasons, thus destroying, most 
unfortunately, any motive which their employers might have to absorb them into their 
own adult employments. 


139. This particular problem, it will be noticed, is not a problem of factory in- 
dustry. But there is another and even more serious form of the problem, where 
boys, on leaving school, enter without apprenticeship into trades where there are 
no possible openings for them when grown up; loom boys, doffers, shifters in the 
cotton and woollen trades—where, it is said, there is little possibility of more than. 
one in ten being ultimately absorbed—rivet boys in shipbuilding, drawers off in saw- 
mills, packers in soap works, etc.* In many of these trades they are tempted by high 
wages—a rivet boy on the Clyde, for instance, may earn 20s. a week—to remain 
till they are too old to enter any other regular occupation, Here “the work 
performed by the boy, instead of being in the nature of training, is a specialised 
compartment, for which his sole qualification is the fact that, as an instrument of 
production, he is cheaper than a man.” 


140. As regards both these classes, we agree with Mr. Bray that, while it may be 
doubtful how much truth there is in the often repeated cry of “too old at forty,” 
there is probably good reason to believe that, im many cases, we might say, “ No 
iH use at five-and-twenty.” { 


141. The great prominence given to boy labour, not only in our evidence, but in the 
various reports of our Special Investigators, leads us to the opinion that this is, perhaps, 
the most serious of the phenomena which we have encountered in our study of un- 
employment. The difficulty of getting boys absorbed, through gradual and systematic 
training, in the skilled trades, is great enough; but when to this are added the 
temptations, outside tae organised industries, to enter at an early age into occupa- 
tions which are not themselves skilled and give no opportunity for acquiring skill, it 
{ seems clear that we are faced by a far greater problem than that of finding em- 
i ployment for adults who have fallen behind in the race for efficiency, namely, that the 
q growth of large cities has brought with it an enormous increase in occupations that 
{ are making directly for unemployment in the future.§ | 
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i * “We were informed in Dublin that a difficulty was experienced by boys in finding jobs when they 
| grew too old for boys’ wages. In the Guinness brewery the boys are very carefully looked after, 
and to improve their physique a good mid-day meal is provided for them on the works, but the firm, 
who are, in every way, model employers, have found some difficulty in absorbing the boys as they 
grew up, and are giving the matter careful consideration at the present time.” (Mr. Cyril Jackson, 
Report, 1908, p 9.) 


i } Mr. R. H. Tawney, Evidence, Vo]. IX., p. 96610 (11-12). Mr. Tawney instances the biscuit-making 
| department of a bakery—which, it may be noted, is quite distinct from the bread-making department in 
which the boys are apprenticed—where forty-one boys are employed as against twelve men, and 
where, accordingly, the boys are dismissed at manhood, or when they ask an adult’s wage. Evidence 
Hi Vol. IX., 96610 (11-12). In contrast with this, the practice of a large firm of manufacturing 
ft confect'o ers in the North of England may be quoted: “As it is difficult to absorb many boys in 
, this trade, the firm is attempting in various ways to supplant them. Machinery, for example, is being 
fe used wherever possible in place of boy labour; and wherever ‘it is found practicable, girls are taking 
i the place of boys.” (Report by Miss Williams and Mr. Jones). . 

bi t Evidence, Vol. IX., 96218 (vi. b). 


§ Mr. Tawney draws attention to the existence of a still deeper evil. Of lorry-boys, engaged and. 
paid by lorry-men, he says: “The system of employment tends to encourage a kind of casual labour 
among boys. The boy has to go down to the yard, and wait there till his man comes in to take the lorry — 
out ; a group of such boys (lorry-boys and trace-boys) can be"seen in the neighbourhood of any large 
if contractor, loafing and playing cards on the pavement. There is no obligation on the man to take 
ie the same boy with him from day to day; nor does the obligation on the boy to put in an appearance — 
A seem to be very strict ; a firm may employ eighty lorry-boys, and not be able at any given moment 
to say where forty of them are. Hence these boys rarely stay with the same firm for more than afew weeks at — 
a time, but go from one to another much as they please, till they are not fit to be taken on as van-men 
when they grow up. Out of 148 lorry-men employed by a firm examined, only one had been with the firm 
asaboy. In short, the opinion seems to be universal that this particular kind of work gets into the hands - 
of a low class of boys and still further demoralises them. In their case irregular employment in man- 
hood is preceded by irregular employment when they are boys. Though this workis, no doubt, exceptional 
in having actually harmful effects, it is only one of several occupations undertaken by boys which do 
nothing to promote any kind of industrial efficiency.” Vol. IX., 96610 (9). 

Note.—Our attention has been drawn by several witnesses to the very large increase in the number 
of boys employed by the Government, both absolutely and as compared with men. The number of boy 
messengers under fifteen years of age, e.g., increased from 1,831 in 1881 to 4,412 in 1891, and to 7,684 in 
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__ 142. The evils resulting from boys becoming thus early in life unsuited to regular 
industrial employment is very forcibly stated by Mr. Sidney Webb. We quote 
his opinion (Evidence, Vol. 1X., 93031 (Ans. vii.) without taking responsibility for the 
statements he makes :— 


A Proposal for Industrial Training. 


I regard the growing up of hundreds of thousands of boys without obtaining any sort of 
industrial training, specialised or unspecialised, as a perpetual creating of future pauperism, and 
a grave social menace. Mr. Reginald Bray, L.C.C., and Mr, Cyril Jackson, L.C.C., will have 
explained to the Commission the enormous extent to which this is happening in London. Similar 
conditions prevail, I believe, in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large towns. Without 
going into detail, I may be permitted to draw attention to the four-fold evil aspect of this 
phenomenon. There is, first of all, the evil, through the multiplication of van boys, errand boys, 
messenger boys, etc., of recruiting a chronically excessive army of unskilled, casually - employed, 
merely brute labour. There is, further, the illegitimate use, by employers, of successive relays of 
boys, not as persons to whom a skilled trade has to be taught, but, by ignoring that responsibility, 
as cheap substitutes for adult workers, who are thereby deprived of employment, There is, 
as the other aspect of this, the failure to provide for the healthy physical development of the town 
boy, whose long hours of monotonous and uneducational work leave him a “ weedy,” narrow- 
chested, stunted weakling, whom even the recruiting sergeant rejects, and who succumbs 
prematurely to disease. Finally, there is the creation of the “hooligan ”—the undisciplined youth, 
precocious in evil, earning at seventeen or eighteen more wages than suffice to keep him, 
independent of home control, and yet unsteadied by a man’s responsibilities. 

I regard it as essential, if there is to be any effective grappling with what may be termed the 
pauperism of casual employment or of unskilled labour, that this four-fold evil should be remedied. 
* %* * * Nothing is of any real use that does not stop the sources of pauperism. And one 
of these sources is our present failure in London to turn our boys into physically strong and 
industrially trained men. 


- How we at present recruit the Army of Unskilled Labour. 


What stares in the face the exceptionally careful parent of the poorer class who tries to 
start his son well is, in London, the difficulty of discovering any situation in which his boy can 
become a skilled worker of any kind, or even enter the service of an employer who can offer him 
advancement. We have, on the one hand, a great development of employment for boys of a 
thoroughly bad type, yielding high wages and no trainmg. We have, on the other hand, a 
positive shrinking—almost a disappearance—of places for boys in which they are trained to become 
competent men. London employers not only refuse to teach apprentices, even for premiums— 
they often refuse to have boys on those parts of their establishments in which anything can be 
learnt. Many employers won't have boys at all, and take adult recruits from the country. In 1899, 
when I was a member of the Technical Education Board, I found that London building firms, 

employing over 12,000 men had in their service, not 2,000 or 2,500 boys, as would have been the 


proportion necessary to recruit the trade, but a few score only. All the skilled grades of the” 


building trade—that most typical London industry—are almost wholly recruited by adults from 


the country. Enquiries of a lezze number of builders’ foremen show that they were nearly all 





1901. (Professor Sadler, Vol. IX. 93386 (6).) ,As regards those employed in the Post Office, some 
criticisms passed on the Department on account of the large numbers of boys dismissed at the age of 
sixteen have called out a Memorandum from the Department to which we gladly give the fullest: 
publicity. (Condition of Employment of Telegraph Messengers in the Post Office. ) 

It is frankly admitted that the proportion of boys who have to leave is, “‘ at the present time abnormally 
great.” But this is very largely accounted for by the fact that the possible openings for boys in the 
service have been curtailed since 1895 by the policy then imposed on the Post Office by the Government 
of the day, of reserving half the vacancies as postmen and porters for ex-soldiers and ex-sailors. “The 
result is that a large part of the total number of boy messengers employed have to be discharged— 
a matter of continual regret to the Post Office.’ It is explained that the reason why those for whom there 
are not openings as adults are required to leave at sixteen is that they are better able to learn a trade: 
or secure stable employment at that age than later. 

In these circumstances—for which the Postmaster is not responsible—the Department does all it can. 
to fit the boys either for superior Post Office appointments, or for employment of a remunerative kind. 
outside the Civil Service, and endeavours, so far as possible, to obtain outside employment for those 
whose services have to be dispensed with. Great pains have been taken to discover the largest possible 
number of outlets within the service which may be thrown open to the messengers, and it may be said 
generally that the number retained at the age of sixteen always exceeds considerably the number 
of vacancies reserved for them. And, during the last two years, the number of messengers placed in 
good private employment by the assistance of the Post Office has grown steadily and rapidly. In 
considering the position of the boy messengers, as a whole, the Postmaster points out that, so far as the 
boys do obtain appointments in the Post Office, “it means very much more than it does in most. 
other trades,” as the boy who obtains adult employment there is not dismissed except for gross misconduct. 
But, in view of the regrettable necessity of dismissing so many, considerable pains are being taken 
at certain chosen centres to train telegraph messengers experimentally in the use of tools, in the 
hope that they may qualify for efficient service in the Engineering Department ; and, it is said, that 
other schemes are under consideration, such as the substitution of adults and of girls for boys. There 
is, then, considerable ground for hope that “ within a moderate period, the number of telegraph messengers 
who can be absorbed into Post Office employment will be found to have considerab'y increased.” 
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born and: brought. up outside London. Corresponding with this must be put the investigations 
of Mr. Wilson Fox (of the Board of Trade), which chow that various large employers of labour, such 
as breweries, railway companies, etc., employ predominantly country-born workmen, in the proportion 
| of 40, 50, and sometimes even of 65 per cent. of the whole. The Metropolitan Police Force, the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, the teachers in London elementary schools, the porters in City 
warehouses, the junior clerks in the “ entering desk” of the great wholesale firms, the subordinate 
officers of the Excise and Customs services, all include a quite surprisingly small percentage of 
Londoners. What happens to the London boy ? The answer is given in the grim statistical facts, 
if that the district having the highest percentage of born Londoners is Bethnal Green, which is 
| practically the poorest; and that, so far as we can make out, the London industry in which 
‘there is the highest percentage of born Londoners is that of unskilled general labour. This section 
iH must now comprise something like half a million of population in the Administrative County of 
“| London alone. Its social condition may be judged from the fact that not less than half of it lives 
i '\ in an “overcrowded ” condition (7.e., more than two persons to a room). It may be added that 
i Poplar has a larger amount of it than any other London union, nearly one-tenth of the 
Mi , whole class being herded together in this one district. It is an ominous fact that this particular 
i class, if we may relyon the statistics, seems to have doubled in numbers in London in the last 
i / forty years, and to. have increased at a greater rate than the population as a whole. It is impossible 
not to feel that this. may have something to do with those other grim facts ascertained by Mr. 
Wilson Fox, namely, that the applicants to- the London Distress Committees, the inmates 
‘of the Salvation Army and Church Army shelters, and the inhabitants of some large common 
lodging-houses are to the extent of 86 to 93 per cent. London-born. © ; Perens 





ag (14) TRADE CYCLEs. 

».°143. It has been observed, since at least the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
that the general industry of the country has described a periodic movement, from 
lowest activity to highest and back ‘again, within a comparatively short term of 
years. The cycle is generally put at ten to eleven years. As is well known, Mill’s 
description was this; three years of depressed trade accompanied by want of 
employment, fall in prices, ‘low rate ‘of interest, and much poverty; three years 
of. revival and. healthy trade; four years describing excited trade, speculation and 
collapse; .and Jevons tried to prove this periodicity by examining. the trade of the 
country from the: beginning of ‘the eighteenth century till -1878.* od 





144. While oné might deprecate. the attempt to prove that the cycles have been at 
all similar in; duration—although the last two decades lend more support to the theory 
than did the periods examined by Jevons—and. might object, to, the positing of a 
“crisis” as either starting-point. or issue, or indeed, as a necessary phenomenon of the 
cycle, reference to the annexed tablet will at least bear out the proposition that, within 











i . * It will be remembered that Jevons, taking up a suggestion of Herschel, connected the cycles with the 

i ~pewer.of the sun’s rays—the period of maximum appearance of sun spots being separated by an 

Ld interval of about 10°45 years—and that Bagehot carrying the idea further, considered that the perio- 

i dicity of trade was due to the. consequent fluctuation of harvests. affecting the financial markets cic nk aes 
. + CYCLICAL MOVEMENTS, 1815-1907. . ee 

1815. Reaction. ‘ak ocoast 

1816. Great distress. 

1817. Great distress. 

1818. Revival. 

1819... Prosperity and reaction. 

1820. .. Depression and revival.} 


1821. Revival (agricultural depression). 
4822. Revival (agricultural depression). 
1823. Revival (agricultural depression). . ; . , 
“1824, Prosperity. air ahi . apres. terre: T 
“4825. Prosperity, speculation. . ie “ei spree 
1826. Cras». ;' 
1827, Distress, | m | | ; 
i 4828. Distress. 
a 1829. Distress. 
1830. Culmination of distress (international). 
1831. Culmination of distress.. 2 
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1 The chief cause of distress and want of employment during these six years is obvious, and is of little guidance to us | 
in 1908. It was an extraordinary and, happily, exceptional period of transition from the isolating circumstances of the 
great war of twenty years by which England was, both directly and indirectly, affected, to a peace system in which 
the nation again joined the international co-operation of industry. Both agricultural and manufacturing supply had 


to be re-cast to meet the new conditions of demand, and, till this was effected, there was bound to be immense disloca- 
tion in both fields of activity. »/ } 
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2 it intenproting the tendency of these eleven years, with their weli marked cyclical movement of revival (1821-3), 
Prosperity rants crash (1826), and distress (1827-31), it is. well to: remember that the economic equilibrium was 
greatly disturbed by at least three things: (1) The continuance of Protection for agriculture, and of dear food, all 
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every! decade. since the great. war, there; lias been atime of deep depression and’ a, time 
of active, trade, and that the. movement «between the recurrence of these:points has 
described an almost constant ebb and flow. ts he 


_. 145. This periodicity is so striking as to tempt to the belief that, if it were not for 
extra-economic occurrences, such as the potato rot, the cotton famine, or the change 
to Free Trade, the cyclical movement would have been much more rhythmical 
than it has proved to be. Be that as it may, \the fact remains that, for a century 
at least, years of good trade have been followed; ata shorter or longer interval, 
by years of bad. 


146. But, indeed, the more closely one studies the phenomena of modern history, 
the less will one be inclined to wonder at, this. | 


147, The essential features of the present, day system are that almost no oue makes 
goods or renders services for his own consumption or support, but—it may be of his 
own accord or because he cannot help it—risks his fortunes or his livelihood on 
catering for the wants of others, taking his chance of their buying and paying 
at least cost price for the goods he makes ; ‘that this production is so highly organised 
—so much divided up and specialised—its. processes extending over wide spaces 
and during long times—that, necessarily, the greater part of the supply is brought 
ES SE EE ES SAS ie Wee 1 

1832. Depression. . 

1833. Extreme distress. 

foa¢. Revival. | 

1835. Prosperity (depression of agriculture). 

1836. Prosperity (depression of agriculture)... 

1837. Reaction (depression of agriculture). 

1838, Distress. ans P 

1839. Universal distress. 
1840. Universal distress. 
1841, Universal distress. 10 
1842. “ The lowest ebb.” » 

1843. - Revival. . ~~- : 





1844. Prosperity. 
1845. Prosperity and speculation. . iE 288 
1846. Potato famine. . a ae 


1847. Crisis, depression. © 

1848. Distress. 

1849. Revival. 

1850. Revival. 

1851. Prosperity. Vere t 
1852. Prosperity. x: 
1853. Pause. . 

1854. Depression. 

1855. Distress. 

1856. Distress. 

1857. Distress and commercial collapse. : 

1858. Revival. 

1859. Prosperity. — 

1860. Prosperity. * 

an eee ie oe aoe oe 
the time that manufacture and commerce, while shaking themselves free, were constantly dislocated by the necessary 
changes; (2) the rapid spread of pauperisation under the old Poor Law; and (3) the ‘political agitation among the un- 
represented industrial classes which led to the Reform Bill. The painful transition to factory industry, and the use of 
machinery on a large scale, would of themselves have caused great dislocation and local distress, but the other factors 
greatly aggravated it. - srtblss 

1 In this period, 1832-46, the fifteen years of the Poor Law Commissioners’ administration, the cyclical movement is 

‘again clear, but is not so regular over the whole field owing to the erratic phenomena of agriculture under Protection. Of the 
fifteen harvests, eight were good—some of them extremely good—and seven were bad. But, whatever the crop, the 
“ agricultural interest ” was always complaining of distress; fine harvests bringing hardship .to some’ of ‘the interests 
and bad harvests to ‘others. The cycle is, roughly: distress (1832-3), revival (1834), growing prosperity: (1835-6), re- 
action (1837), distress-(1838-42), revival (1843); prosperity-(1844-5), -erash (1846). ~The lowest point was reached in 1833, 
and again in, 1842. .1834-6 were years of great: manufacturing prosperity—as 1823-5 had been—and so were 1844-5. © (So, 
' probably, would have been 1846 but for the “‘ act of God.”) The disturbing elements are the perpetual political agitation 
of Chartism and the League; the six bad harvests in succession ; and, the great potato famine. There is comparatively. 
little dislocation in old industries through, changes of method or appliances. The entirely new industry of railway. con- 
struction, indeed, is a new demand for labour, and promises to take up any “surplus ”’ there might conceivably be. 
2 During this first period of the Poor Law, Board’s administration the cycle, it will be noticed, is the usual one of 
between nine and eleven years. There is depression. (1847-8), revival (1849-50), prosperity , (1851-2), pause (1853), 
depression (1854-7), revival (1858), prosperity (1859-60). This time there are two crises—in 1847 and. 1857. Free 
Trade seems to justify itself by the elimination of the seasons as a potent factor even in agriculture, by the maintenance 
of the revenue, and by thé advance in imports and exports. The depression of 1854-7 is amply accounted for by the 
Crimean War. The contentment of the country is, perhaps, witnessed in the absence of information as to industria] 
progress in several of the years. 
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forward in anticipation of demand.* Thus the forces of capital and of labour 
are organised so thoroughly and intimately that, in production, the various branches 
stand to each other like houses of cards—push over one and the whole range topples— 
and yet they all depend on a demand which is so far from being organised, that we should 
never guess that it was even roughly calculable if it were not for the statistical 
facts that show it to be so. 


148, When, then, one considers that, in an old country, the millions of human 
beings have, on the one side, cut themselves off from the chance of making or raising 
consumable things for themselves, and have, on the other, risked everything on 
meeting a demand which is subject to all the vicissitudes of human desires, the 
wonder rather is that demand and supply should ever come into equilibrium. Those 
who look upon the cyclical dislocation as a grievance to be urged against the modern 
system—perhaps to condemn it—would do well to remember that, in a world where 
harvest comes but once a year, steady week-in week-out employment, and, what 
is more, steady week-in week-out wage, is the new thing and the “unnatural” thing: 


149. Assuming, then, that, in an ideal type of industrial organisation, supply would 
just meet demand and demand just take off supply, and employment thus be kept con- 


tinuous, it is easy to see that, under the modern system, mistakes are liable to occur 
from two sides. | } Pen hom 


150. Ifdemand to any extent changes its usual channels and amounts—and this is all 
the more likely to happen the more the human demanders, as a whole, arrive at a position 
where their “demand” is not limited by their physical wants, but expresses the 
desires and caprices of a manifold pleasurable life ; or if supply for the moment floods 
any of its channels—which any little spurt of demand always tempts it to do—there 
are unsold goods; sooner or later, in greater or lesser degree, there is a check to 
further production. ~ 


* “The organisation and specialisation of anticipation is one of the most characteristic features of 
the modern economic world.” Professor Chapman. (Evidence, Vol. VIII., 84791 (18).) 











1861. Cotton famine. : nn 
1862. Distress. : 

1863. Revival. ; ae 
1864. Prosperity. 

1865. Wild speculation. 

1866. Crash (Overends, Gurney). 

1867. Depression. 

1868. Depression. 

1869. Depression.} 


1870. Revival. 

1871. General prosperity. 

1872. “* By leaps and bounds.” 
1873. Never more prosperous. 
1874. Highest point of PROSpety 
1875. Declining prosperity. 


1876. Depression. 

1877. Depression. 

1878. Distress. 

1879. Culmination of distress. 

1880. Slight improvement. 

1881. 

1882. “ The golden year of shipbuilding 

1883. 
1884. Depression. . ; 
1885. Distress. | ‘4 
1886. Culmination of distress, 3 
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ter. The crisis of 1861 was not due to economic causes. The 
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_ 1In this period the cyclical movement is rather shor 
revival and prosperity of 1863-4, followed by a year of wil 
normal, as are the three following years of depression. 

2 These years, beginnin } : 
Tati tate y ee ens & the régume of the Local Governmen 
the cyciical movement seems 
and declining in 1875, the im 
purchases from England. 


3 For the first four years of thi riod 4 : : : hate . 
sitions’ dapreseton oilintuatieg a 189 Pree {uso ehcgne a as if the cycle were again suspended, this time at fixed and 


; : a slight improvement. But as 1egards 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
eh sndhieie 5 hee a distracted by the Trish question, one is baffled by lack of ctmateee If we put ne down 
ee piney as ee psy ete of Hirccs the undoubted depression of the next three years, culminating in 1886, 
eT Ses elem oe of decennial periodicity. The steady rise in Poor Law expenditure is a marked feature, 


e t Board, have been grouped because they chronicle the 
oor Law expenditure by strict and strenuous carrying out of the old principles, For once 


suspended. They are simply six years of “ abounding prosperity,” culminating in 1874 
pulse to which may have come from the payment of great part of ‘ie nie French indemnity in 
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151. But the moment there is this dislocation to any appreciable extent, it spreads 
like a contagion. The retail shop, after all, is the centre where, in most cases, demand 
and supply ultimately meet, and it is from this centre that the contagion 
spreads. Some workers are thrown out of work. Having no wages, they 
buy less from the shops. The shops, with unsold goods on’ their shelves and 
diminished takings in their tills, cannot] give the usual orders to the merchants 
and manufacturers who supply them. In turn, the merchants and manufacturers, 
with unsold stocks and reduced sales, cannot buy as they did from the shops 
which supply them. This contraction of demand in course of time affects shipping 
and all the transit trades which bring them material and take away products, 
and the persons engaged in them curtail their purchases from their shops. At every 
step, some shop or other, as it were, is affected and spreads the contagion back 
to those who fill its shelves. And so the dislocation spreads; until the thoughtful 
observer wonders how industry is ever to get a start out of the depression and 
stagnation in which it is sunk. 


152. But, mysterious as may be the reason of the new start, it is obvious that, 
30 soon as the start is made, the same contagion revives the whole organised fabric. 
The workers in some industry or other are put on full time. Their increased wages 
flow necessarily to the shops; the shelves are depleted and rapidly refilled; all those 
who supply the shops feel the stimulus of new demand, and in turn hand it on 
to the shops with which they deal. In a short time, to everybody’s astonishment, 
it is found that trade is again on the up-grade—happy if it is not overdone and 
hurried into speculation and premature collapse. 


153. Apparently economists up till now have looked on periodical depression 
and unemployment as inevitable, just as one looks for break-downs in a motor car—as 
“the shadow side of progress itself,” to use Roscher’s words. The industrial world, 
they never weary of saying, had become a very highly organised machine, 
capable of producing immense quantities of wealth of all sorts, but, like all highly 
organised machinery, apt to get out of order now and then. Indeed, a very little 
thing dislocated the fine interacting arrangements. The whole fabric had become 
so organic that a flaw or defect in one place spread like a plague, and depression in one 
trade ended in almost universal depression. Some mills went on short time; others 
dismissed part of their workers; and, without much warning, men, often enough, 
found themselves walking about in a world full of wealth, and yet unable to get the 
day’s work that would give them a claim on it. 





1887, Revival. 

1888. Marked revival. 

1889. Prosperity. 

1890. Prosperity. 

1891. Decline. 

1892. Depression. 

1893. Depression, culminating unemployment. | 
1894. Settled depression (Barings’ crash). 

1895. Revival. 

1896. Slow revival. 


1897. Prosperity. 

1898. Prosperity. 

1899. Great prosperity. 

1900. Culmination ofjprosperity. 
1901. Slow ebb. | 
1902. Slow ebb. 

1903. Depression. 

1904. Distress. 

1905. Revival. 

1906. Prosperity. 

1907. Prosperity and decline. 
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1In these years the periodicity is well marked: revival (1887-8), prosperity (1889-1900), decline (1891), depression 
(1892-4), revival (1895-6). The period of depression, however, is long, and that of prosperity short. In Poor Law 
€xpenditure, there is only one long increase from eight and a half millions to ten and a half millions, or, roughly, 24 per cent. 


_2In this period also the periodicity is well marked ; prosperity (1897-1900), decline (1901-2), depression (1903-4), 
revival (1905), prosperity (1906), prosperity and decline (1907). The period of good trade, however, this time, is long ; 
that of actual depression, short. The most notable feature of all. perhaps, is the enormous increase of Poor Law 
expenditure, rising to fourteen millions in 1905. ° 
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: a, “154. Business men, t00, aware of this -eyclical movement, never regarded _ the; 
year’s income as net, but counted on taking the bad with the good; and the upper 
working classes insured themselves, so. far as they could, against occasional want of r 


: employment through their Trade, Unions... ona 


155. But during the inevitable. periods of depression, those who would not insure. 
and those who could. not—and it is much to be feared that the latter suffered yby, 
confusion with the former—if they would not starve, had to live partly or wholly 
on other people. are | ott ithe tie 


156. This was the problem as it presented itself to observers probably up till the end 
of the century, and it was serious enough, | (a. oi yg Fi 


157. It did not fail to be pointed out that, in the hest of times, there never was less, 
than 2 per cent. of unemployment among the members of the best organised trade 
societies ; * that, in bad years, the percentage rose to 9 or 10; if this were the case, it 
was argued,-among the best organised -workers, what must it be among the worst,, Or. 
among those who had no organisation at all. , For, as the century went on, in spite of thes 
increase of wealth—or perhaps, on account, of it, for, the larger the mdividual’s income,. 
the more difficult to predict his demand—there did not seem to be much ground for. 
hoping that the-period and intensity of depression, might diminish within the cyclical, 
years.. Of course, the more the ‘certainty of the cycle was realised and believed in, the, 


easier it was for the employing class to meet it and even to profit by it. It a manuifac- 

turer, for instance, believed that, in a couple of years, there would be a strong demand — 
for goods that were at the moment unsaleable, it would at least give him courage to 
carry on'over the intervening time, But for the worker there was no such compensation, 
The only possible way of providing against the miseries. of unemployment was bys 
insurance—a thing for. which there were no facilities in the unskilled trades even where, 
they were organised in ‘Trade Unions—a thing which the low level of unskilled wages, 
seemed. unable, to provide—a fortiori, a thing which the unorganised worker, could _ 
not be expected:to do for himself. ee eR Cy ant tt” hedasoleii= aia 
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158. There was some plausibility, then, in the contention of those who claimed that the. 


== 


“ competitive system ” was a failure ;, that it did not and could not, in its nature lead to, 
the steady rise of the’ whole commumty to a level where everyone ~ willing to work “4 
would be sure of getting work to keep him and-his family in independence, and pre-. 
vent his falling from the standard of comfort which he attained or might have 
attained-when-the-periodic-tide-was-at-its-height =a 


- _ i sp rtp tT wpat 
159. The contrast was continually made with some fancied golden.age. when. people; 
lived on the land, and, if they lived barely, could not, at any rate, blame anyone but ther 
Creator for bad crops; and even those who were most convinced that there never hea 
d 7 avilostt 106m 
! — 





* This 2 per cent., however, is rather misleading. As explained: by:Mr. Barnes’ (Evidence;: Vol!’ VIIL} * 
82895) among the 100,000 or so members of the Amalgamated Society of Exigineers, there. are ‘always! 
some few who ate not in the right place, or are registered as unemployed, when, as a matter.jof/fadt, they! 
are simply changing over from one employment to another. Mer. A, Wilson Fox eonsiders thei2 peri 
cent. probably an irreducible minimum: “There will always be men out of work between job or.on 
account of breakdown in machinery, or on account of bad weather, etc.” (Evidence, Vol. TX,, 98897) “ot af 
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+ As to the adequacy of, and the validity of inference from, the ‘ unemployéd'<percentage, vseel 
evidence of Professor Chapman, Vol. VIII., 84791 (2-3), and passim the two Memoranda: prepared. ’for the ! 
Yommission at the Board of Trade, entitled ‘* Method of Compilation of Board of Trade’s .Percentaiges of 
Unemployed and the extent to which they may be taken as a Measure of Unemployment,” .and Cyclical © 
Trade Depressions” (Vol. IX., Appendix XXI., A.-B.). Cf. also evidence of Mr. A. Wilson: Fox, V6l. IX; 
98826: “ After all, we only get the figures for some 600,000 Trade Unionists, and I am somewhat septic 
about applying them to the 2,000,000 trade unionists. One reason is that I think we have got figures from 
some trades which are particularly susceptible to changes, in bad times, such as the shipbuilding, the building 
and the engineering. Then another reason is that, among the Trade Unions we’ leaye out, there are” 
large bodies of men who are seldom out ot employment at all, such as railway servants (80,000), textile 
worker? (13,000) and coal-miners (400,000). Therefore, I do not think it would be safe to apply our 
unemployed figures to the Trade Unions asa whole ;*and, @ forteort, Ido not think it is safe to apply them 
to the 11,000,000 of working people, and f'do not think that anybody would suggest that one covld ‘apply _ 
the definite information which we have got as to the 600,000 to the 11,000,000” (98850). As to the 
question whether there is ‘a larger .proportion «of: unemploymert among unionists or non-unionists, Mr. 
Fox will not express an’ opinion; ‘there’ are pros’ and cons ;\“‘I think it a very arguable pomt.” (98862-9). 
Similarly with the question whether depression ‘affects unskilled, men more than skilled men :. “It. is very.» 
difficult to say” (98875). ci inj = ozs.” kia 
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been such an age historically, and that the existing population could never have been 
subsisted under the old agricultural system, felt some regret that there was no simple 
life and labour left, where a man, unable to find an employer, might retire from 
the stress of competition, and grow his own potatoes. 


160. This feeling was intensified as wealth increased, and as the Trade Unions raised 
the condition of the organised workers till they were able to protect themselves by 
“unemployed benefit ’’ and invested savings, while yet the wages of the lower classes of 
workers were seen to be insufficient either to allow them to save much or to contribute 
enough to their Unions to secure the out-of-work payment. 


161. At every time of bad trade, then, when numbers were thrown out of work, it 
was felt that, however much the problem was complicated and the real issues con- 
fused by the appearance of large numbers who obviously owed much of their distress 
to improvidence, drink, and laziness, there were many who did not deserve to be 
thrown on charity or the Poor Law—who were really the victims of a system of 
organised production in which occasional bad times and dislocation were inevitable. 
Thus local bodies were compelled by public opinion to open “ relief works” to “ tide 
over’ the temporarily unemployed. 


162. The experience of these relief works was almost alwaysthesame. Any examina- 
tion, however perfunctory, weeded out large numbers; of those who got to work, 
the great majority, judged by results, were not economically worth the barest sub- 
sistence. But however unsatisfactory these relief works were—however little help they 
gave to the skilled artisan, whose skill was there of no advantage to him, and however 
much was wasted on unworthy applicants whom it would have been better to drive 
on to the Poor Law and to make feel the beneficence of the deterrent principle— 
they at least took a few of the “ temporarily unemployed” off the streets; kept them 
in the habit of work; and left them the self-respect of doing something for a living. 
When trade revived, the relief works were closed ; the unemployed were supposed to 
have gone back to their own work again; and the problem did not come before the 
public till the inevitable cycle brought the same phenomenon over again. 


163. It may well, indeed, be the case that, at some future time, the community will 
wonder why, during the last quarter of a century or so, when the evils of recurring 
depression and unemployment were fully recognised by those who watched the 
phenomena from outside and had nothing to gain from them, so little thought was 
given to the remedying of these cyclical disturbances, except on the part of those 
whose methods aimed at a complete overturn of the system of private employment. 
In defence of this general inaction, it may be urged that laissez-faire had worked 
so well in the earlier parts of the century that it was a little difficult to believe that 
conscious planning and regulation of industry on the part of any central body 
could do much to improve matters. 


164. Probably those who were most honestly concerned about the failure of this 
halting organisation of industry to do all that might have been expected of it—where 
they did not rest content with the knowledge that, on the whole, things were better than 
they ever had been in historical times—took courage from the hope that, as wealth 
increased, the Unions even of unskilled workers would become strengthened and 
add on unemployed benefits; that, as free, compulsory, and universal education 
showed its results on the rising generation, fewer parents would be content to send 
their children into the unskilled trades; or that, as the co-operative movement kept 
on gathermg more and more of the working classes within its fold, not only would the 
habit of saving grow, but more and more production would be gathered into the 
hands of an organisation which claimed, and seemed, to be singularly free from these 
pyclical fluctuations.* 


165. But still it was not recognised that there was any deeper problem than how to 
minimise the fluctuations, and to carry over those who were unfortunate enough not to 
have other provision till such time as the depression passed away. The only appli- 
sant technically qualified to be set to relief work under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905—which, indeed, only continued the policy of previous municipal and local 











* It is a noteworthy fact that, during the very bad year 1886, the co-operative sales did not fall off. 
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same emergencies—was the real unemployed workman 
depression in his particular trade, and the object of the relief 
o “tide him over”? till he got back to his 


efforts to meet the 


suffering from temporary on. ir 
work was, as has been so often said, simply t 
own work. The typical case may be taken to be that of builders’ labourers, where the 


demand for this particular service, temporarily interrupted by the cessation of the 
normal activity of building, was sure to recur. 


166. And it cannot be too strongly emphasised that this problem of cyclical 
fluctuations remains, and seems likely to remain even it we made every man a skilled 
| workman, and enrolled him im a Trade Union paying unemployed benefit ; that it 1s 
a distinct problem calling for its own remedies or alleviations ; and that it is a matter of 
extreme importance that it should not be confused with the other problem which 
seems now to have emerged, and which we must now try to enunciate. _ | 


(15) Tut New ProBreM: CHRONIC UNDER- EMPLOYMENT. 


167. At every Relief Committee—and later, at every Distress Committee—there 
1 appeared large numbers who did not seem to “fit in”? with the theory on which relief 
| or distress funds were based. This theory, as we have seen, was that, in times of good 
| trade, there was approximately tull employment for all classes ; that, in the bad years, 
and, of course, at all times when any special non-economic calamity had occurred, there 
were unemployed—people thrown out of work from no fault of theic own—who must 
be supported till the times were better; that a Poor Law provision which, rightly 
or wrongly, carried some measure of stigma, was not the right kind of provision for 
working people who merely required to be “tided over’? a period which experience 


had shown to be inevitable. 


168. But now, before every Committee, appeared numbers in the prime of life as 
regards years,* to whom the idea of “+tiding over” was evidently quite inapplicable. 
‘ They seemed to fall into three distinct categories: the Casual workers, the 
] Seasonal workers, and the Unemployables. 





| 169. (1) The Casual Workers.—These are men engaged from hour to hour or day to 
| day, and for whom it is a matter of chance whether employment will be forthcoming 
il on the morrow. At the best of times, they are never taken up into regulaz 
industry, but count themselves well off if they obtain four days a week of work. 
‘ In dull seasons and at exceptional times, these casuals are, of course, more unem. 
iH ployed than usual, and they appear in crowds wherever relief work is to be had. | 


170. The type of “casual” is the dock labourer. This class, and the problem it 
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‘ presents, must have been in evidence ever since there were great docks. In an Appen- 
q dix to the 1884 Report, for instance, we find the following statement about Limehouse : 
4 “No doubt many families are relieved on the ground that their wages are insufficient 
: to maintain their children. This is generally the case in the docks, where the waget 
i paid are generally very small in amount to even constant labourers, and insufficient 
‘4 to support a large family, but when it is considered that many hundreds of persons 
are hanging about the walls of these establishments from day to day without 
| being employed at all, or perhaps at most but one or two days out of the six, it mus' 
| be obvious that one or two days’ pay cannot keep their families for a week, anc 

the deficiency is of course supplied from the poor rate. Tf the redundant labourers wer¢ 


taken off, the constant labourer would be able to demand a suitable return for his 
labour in the docks, the manufactory, and the shops, by reason of the scarcity.” 
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* The average age of the unemployed is a matter on which it seems impossible as yet to give authorita 
of the total applicants, bu 


tive statistics. In some distress committees, statistics of age were taken, not 

only of those who actually obtained work. But one of the main reasons for selecting men for work wa 
that the applicants had a number of young dependent children, 7.¢., generally, men between twenty-fiv 
and thirty-five years of age. And there can be no doubt, not only that many of the better class um 
employed, owing to pride and independence, did not apply to the distress committees at all, but tha 
many elderly and old men were deterred from applying, owing to the rough nature of the work offered 
It is quite certain, however, that very large numbers are between twenty and forty years of age. It i 
significant that, in all probability, the average age of the unemployed belonging to unskilled is lowe 
Bhan Ae ‘i the unemployed belonging to skilled industries. (Mr. R. H. Tawney, Evidence, Vo 


+ Appendix B. (2), p. 108. 
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171. The history of the growth of dock labour since that time would practically be a 
history of the great docks, and it would be beyond our province to enter on this, further 
than to suggest that it is since 1834 that the growth of our import and export trade 
has opened up the great tidal rivers and estuaries, and made cities on their banks and at 
their mouths the great centres for the labour connected with the loading and unloading 
of ships and the warehousing of goods. Cardiff and the other Welsh ports, for 
instance, owe their importance to the opening up of the coal fields ; Middlesbrough—an 
entirely new town since 1830—to the development of the Cleveland iron industry, 
and soon. ‘To this extent the problem of dock labour is a new one, though its features 
are unchanged since 1834—large numbers, in excess of demand even on the busiest days, 
hanging about hoping to get a job, and finding employment just sufficient to keep 
them from seeking work elsewhere. 


172. The reason why there should be more or less of an industrial swamp at every 
shipping centre requires little explanation, The work of the ordinary docker requires 
nothing but muscular strength and not always even that. Consequently, the ranks 
are recruited, not only trom the families of dockers, but from those who come by sea 
looking for work and, of necessity, take the first thing that offers, and from the 
failures of all classes. Casuality here is added to want of skill, and the combination 
is deplorable in all its consequences. * 


173. There is, moreover, an attraction at the docks, which strongly appeals to very 
many. It is that there is no fixed engagement, and that yet there is a reasonable 
chance of getting a job or two—with overtime paid extra—each week. The “ docker’s 
romance,” as it is called, is that he, alone of all tradesmen, can take days off when 
he likes, without suffering for it. And while the life does not lose its attractiveness, 
the number of dockers required has probably diminished owing to labour-saving 
machinery, such as cranes, elevators, etc. The docker’s work being necessarily inter- 
mittent, he gets into the habit of it, and, even where it need not be irregular, makes 
it so; the irregular wage discourages methodical expenditure; and the docker 
becomes a by-word for thriftlessness.f 


174. Unfortunately, casual labour is not confined to the persons who load and unload 
ships. The occupation of the store porters, in the great warehouses which line the 
docks for miles in Liverpool and other places, is even more irregular. “It is 
utterly impossible,” says Mr. A. L. Rathbone, “as a rule, for the warehouseman 
himself to tell from day to day how many men he will require the following morning. 
He may have a heavy stock of any particular class of goods in his warehouse, 
the owner of which may sellit, say, late in the afternoon ; the order is passed through, 
and the carrier applies for delivery first thing in the morning. The warehouseman 
thus requires a considerable number of men; but, for days on end, even although 
he has a heavy stock in his warehouse, he may not require more than one or two 
hands besides himself to attend to sampling orders, and such small matters of that 


kind.” 


175. In pig iron and steel smelting at Middlesbrough, again, there is much casual 
labour, particularly in shipping and stocking the huge amounts of iron ore and 
crude metal, where men are employed by the hour, ton, or job, and labour is liable to 
interruption by bad weather, or a lull in shipment. In Birmingham, all the large 
locomotive works, as well as the larger metal works, employ a number of casual 
labourers, taken on by the day and hanging about the gates between jobs.§ In engineer- 
ing, the ship repairers’ men, employed in all the dock centres in repairs to ships and 
ships’ engines, are employed for long hours at high pressure, and are then thrown out 
of work till the next repairing job. The railway companies also employ casual 





* Tt need scarcely be said that labour may be entirely unskilled and yet not casual. In Burton, 
for instance, very many of the occupations connected with brewing require no special skill, and a 
large proportion of the employés are unskilled labourers, so much so that Burton may be called a 
‘labourers’ town.” (Cost of Living of the Working-Classes, Cd. 3864, 1908.) 

+ On account of its extent and special features, the present phenomena of dock labour form the 
subject of a separate section ((21.) p. 356). 

+ Evidence, Vol. VIII., Appendix Ixiii, (9). Cf. also Mr. Pringle’s Memorandum on Fluctuations of 
Employment in a Liverpool Grain Warehouse. 

§ Final Report of Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 97. 
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| labour—generally as temporary porters—at times of holiday pressure to a varying — 
! extent, but so far as possible prefer to get extra labour by transferrmg men from 
| one grade to another. The occupation of carmen again 1s @ very casual employment : | 

in London, at the busiest times, 5,000 out of 42,000 are said to be idle, and two-third, — 


only belong to permanent stafis. 

























176. For most men, indeed, as has been said, ‘employment consists of a succession 
| of jobs,” but itis bad in every respect when the jobs are discontinuous and of irregular 
\ duration. This is the characteristic of the many trades connected with buildings 
where the guaranteed employment seldom extends beyond the completion of the 
i particular contract, and is at all times subject to interruption by bad weather.* 
i There seems in fact to be good reason for thinking that the history of the building 
i trade during the last few years is responsible for greatly adding to the number of casuals. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the new and striking activity of municipalities in water, 
i gas, electricity, tramways, housing, drainage, etc., not only increased the flow 
i of population into urban centres, but induced a disproportionate flow of capital 
i and labour into the building trades, and the ebb of the tide has leit both plant 
i and men stranded. ‘This was particularly unfortunate, as these industries already 
| employed so much unskilled and casual labour. In time, no doubt, building will 
i revive—it is usually the last to feel a depression of trade and the last to recover— 
i | but it will not be till the cycle has entered on its upward course; and, if it be 
i true, as asserted, that, owing to recent improvements, the unskilled labour neces- 
| sary has gone down to about one-half, the industrial swamp in the building trades 
| will rival that at the docks. i 


| 177. Whether casual labour is increasing and in what proportion, may be a question. 
| Some witnesses are of opinion that, in cities like London, there is: more tendency to 
| take on and dismiss people at short notice than there used to be, and much less em- 
‘| ployment of men for long periods.j But, in industries where much and expensive plant 
| is used—and the range of such industries is increasing—the tendency would seem to 
i be in the other direction. ‘ Were ‘home-work’ impossible, it is probable that there 
: would be greater regularity of employment in certain branches of the tailoring 
‘| trades: were expensive machinery needed for brickmaking, it would soon be vanriel 
on all the year round.’’t . : 


| 178. Investigations into the circumstances of the casual unemployed seem to show 
that, if anything is to be done with this class, it must be done for them. They a 


unable to work out their own salvation. The Toynbee Trust Inquiry into the 
condition of the unemployed in 1895-6 reported that their most marked char- 
acteristic was their ‘“stolidity,” ‘their ‘‘inability to accept. change,’ “ their willing- ‘ 
ness to rely on someone else—wife, children, or charity, till another similar 
job turned up.” : th 
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* The excessive specialisation in the building trades of itself leads to unemployment. Among 
even the lower grades there ere scaffolders and hoisters, timbermen, mason’s labourers, bricklayer’s labourers, 
carpenter’s labourers, plumber’s mates, and painter’s labourers, all men who have acquired skill in those 
particular sections, and are not always ready to take up other work. “ Very seldom would a labourer 
think of asking for employment in any other section but. that which he was accustomed to.” (Report of 
Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, Appendix, p. 417.) 
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+ The tendency in this direction is perhaps illustrated from the Glasgow baking trade. On all days 
of the week there is a great demand for early morning bread, and, on Saturdays, the average daily 
demand is doubled. So, instead of keeping a staff, say, of twenty men, fifteen men are permanent and 
ten are taken on. for the first half days during the week and for the whole of Saturday. Of these 
workers it is said: ‘They gradually become confirmed in unsteady habits, and among (them there are 
very few cases where a little help would be of much service.” (Mr. James Macfarlane, Evidence, Vol- 
IX., Appendix cv.) 


al { For an analysis of the tendencies which make, some for greater, some for less, regularity of em- 
| ployment, see the Report of the Special Committee on Unskilled Labour of the Charity Organisatio 
Society, 1908, pp. 4-8. “The conclusions are shortly these. Apart from large disturbing influences, there 
is a constant process of consolidation and organisation going on in any large group of industries, by 
which the total opportunities for employment tend to become more regular. Again, the increased use 
of capital in machinery displaces hand-labour, with the result that the demand for labour is, on the 
| whole, regularised, and in the case of the lower grades of employment the quality of the labourer 
i demanded is raised. On the other hand, in so far as casual labour is itself a cause tending to produce 

a permanent over-supply in the labour market, there are likely to arise new forms of industry, — 
constituting a fresh demand for casual labour so long as this labour remains cheap.” 
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179. Casual labour, besides, has this heavy additional handicap, that it does 
not give the material for building up an industrial ‘ character,’ such as domestic 
servants and seamen, for instance, find indispensable. It has been suggested that, in 
relief or distress work, the best method of discriminating between “ deserving” and 
“undeserving ’’* is to take records of past employments, and it has seemed to some 
that provision should be [made for workers generally providing themselves with a kind 
of industrial dossier, where the duration and value of their jobs would appear to 
their credit. But it is practically impossible for the casual labourer who is 
engaged only by the hour, day, or job, and passes from employer to employer 
in the course of the week, to build up such a ‘“‘ character.” aad. ob saab 
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180. It is quite evident that “tiding over”’ is not an idea on which to base any 
remedy for such workers. The distress at the docks, for instance, is not due to 
temporary depression—although things are worse during these depressions. If relief 
works are opened in the vicinity, they will be flooded by this class—particularly if 
the work is for two or three days a week—but nothing that is done there will make 
the casual less a casual. Hvidently the most that “ tiding over’ can do for such 
people is to tide them over perhaps from six days a week at relief work to four days 
a week at their own casual jobs. 


181. (2) The Seasonal Workers.—These are workers whose work describes a cycle 
within a cycle; people fully employed, perhaps, for some months of the year and 
idle the rest. This class also comes largely into prominence at times of relief work— 
if it be the off-season with them. 


182. In a sense nearly all workers are seasonal, their trades busy in certain months 
and slack in others. To quote the Memorandum prepared for us at the Board of 
Trade on Statistics of Seasonal Industries and Industries carried on by Casual Labour, 
‘Seasonal fluctuation is found to a more or less marked degree in nearly every 
industry. ... The seasons on the whole are least marked and least regular in 
industries connected with the manufacture and use of metals—engineering, shipbuilding, 
miscellaneous metal trades, iron and steel working, tinplate, and steel sheet milling. 
Here seasonal fluctuation is not so much absent as liable to be overridden by other 
movements, in particular, cyclical fluctuation.”+ In the best industries, indeed, 
employment is kept continuous only by employers taking considerable risks in 
preparing stocks in anticipation of demand. 


¢ b) 


183. But what is now known as the “seasonal worker” is, to a large extent, the 
product of modern conditions—of the excessive specialisation which tends to set: 
whole trades apart for the provision of some commodity or service which can be 
produced, or is in demand, only at certain seasons of the year. And the aggregation 
of population into urban centres often provides large amounts of labour, chiefly 
of women and children, willing to take a few weeks or months of employment. 
The types of such work are jam-making, which can be done only in autumn and 
thrives on the abundant cheap labour of East and South London, and aerated. 
water manufacture, where the active demand comes with hot weather, and where 
“a sudden fall of temperature means the dismissal of many hands.” t 


* Unfortunately, as we think, in many of the distress committees, investigation into character 


and record has been banned, and preference given, not according to deserts, but according to number 


of dependents. We entirely agree with our investigators that, by ignoring the fact that, in an appreci- 
able percentage of cases, unemployment is directly due to a man’s own fault, injury is done to the: 
genuine worker. “A few instances of men of bad character obtaining relief obtain a quite fictitious 
importance if, by ignorance of their real numbers, the public is led to hastily regard as undeserving the 
unemployed as a whole.”’ (Report of Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, p. 59.) 


+ Itis suggestive that, while the seasonal fluctuation in engineering, shipbuilding, and the metal 
trades is negligible, the cyclical fluctuations of employment are more violent and the depressions in. 
bad periods far deeper in those trades than in others—the reason probably being that, in times of 
depression, employers do not as a rule renew machinery or undertake extensions, nor do shipping 
lines add to their fleets in times of falling freights (Professor Chapman, Evidence, Vol. VIII., 84791 (15).) 
In fact, if these trades were eliminated from the general table, the general depressions would have 
been expressed in far lower percentages. (Memorandum on “Cyclical Trade Fluctuations,” Vol. IX 
App. xxi., D.) 

+ See passim the Reports of Mr. Thomas Jones, and of Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire. In th> 
former industry, to the evils of seasonal employment is added that of casuality: ‘‘ A certain number are 
employed throughout all the year, but, during the summer months, June to September, a large body 
of additional labour is required, and both in the factory processes of making jam and in the prepara- 
tory picking of the fruit a very great many casual workers are required. ... The casual pickers are 
taken on as required during the day, and wait round the factory doors to be hired.” (Report of Mr. Steele 
Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 42.) } 
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184. Inthe clothing trades, the demand is most active in the spring ; in the printin 
| trades, depression comes in late autumn ; in building—a set of trades which seems 
i to stand somewhat by itself in the intermittent character of the work, the hourly 
il terms of engagement, and the great differentiation and specialisation of the 
| workers—operations are most economically carried out im the summer and are 

| suspended in frost and bad weather ; in docking, the slack and heavy seasons depend 

on such things as the closing of the Baltic by ice, the arrival of cargoes bearing the 
| crops of different countries, etc. In gas making, the demand falls away in summer— 
1) so much so that gas workers are recognised as men with two trades, most. of 
. them taking to brick-making in summer and a very large proportion being brick- 
i layers’ labourers at other times. In summer, on the other hand, the Dublin 
i stout-makers experience a seasonal expansion requiring 150 supplementary hands, 

which they get by arrangement with the distillers whose heavy season is autumn and 


early winter. 


185. The theoretical position is that, if the community demands seasonal products or 
services, the price they must pay for them will be sufficient to afford wages high 
I | enough to cover an insurance premium against the dead time of the year.* Unhappily 
a this is not always the case—particularly as regards the seasonal women workers; and, 
| even where itis so, the utterly demoralising effects of intermittent labour are very obvious. 
1 || Painters, for instance, whose wages while in employment are very high, figure largely 

i in every Distress Committee register. 


1 | 186. Here, also, as the evil has nothing to do with cyclical fluctuations, the remedy 
i | must not be based on the idea of “‘ tiding over.” What the seasonal worker, if he is 
to continue so, requires, is a second trade. To give him public relief work is indeed to 
fill up the gaps between his seasons of employment; but, as the seasons of unemployment 
| are annually recurrent, this would require annual relief works, in which case the 
i community would be subsidising certain industries, and encouraging employers to keep 
1 | down their permanent staffs and trust to getting extra labour, whenever wanted, at 
| the relief works. As one of our witnesses says of the sewing workrooms, opened to 
give women temporary employment, “while the way in to the workroom will in time 
become easy enough, a way out of it still remains to be found.” t 





t || 187. (3) The “ Unemployables.”—These are people whom no ordinary employer 
would willingly employ, not necessarily because they are literally incapable of doing 
j work, but because they are not up to the standards required by the industries which 
ti they wish to enter or remain in. The word, unfortunately, has obtained a large extension 





i 

i * “ Most trades are seasonal in the sense that they are busy in certain months of the year and slack in 
others. In the majority of the principal industries, employing mainly male labour, these fluctuations 
| are not too severe to be discounted and weathered by reasonably prudent workmen; but in some, 
| notably the building trades, employment diminishes very seriously in the winter months. Since, how- 
| ever, these fluctuations come from the nature of the work, the industries concerned have no claim on the 
nation in general, but only on that part of the public who uses their services. In seasonal trades 


{ wages should be, and in general are, on a higher scale than for work of similar skill in regular trades, 
i | and it is the business of the industries as a whole and of the individual workmen to make the busy 
i: months pay for the slack. To give public relief is to subsidise a particular trade at the expense of 
a others. All that can be done by public bodies is to endeavour to equalise the demand by giving their 


| | work, when practicable, to be done in the less busy months.” (Protessor Bowley, Evidence, Vol. VIII. 
a 88112 (3).) 


+ Vide Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald’s Evidence, Vol. VIII., 82651. In the case of women’s industries, 
“there is, however, some tendency for the evil to right itself. Where there is much plant, and where, 
-accordingly, the fixed charges are high, it is to the employers’ interest to keep their factories fully 
vemployed, and this, it is said, is the case in most jam and biscuit and aerated water factories. Happily, 
too, the evil is recognised by the best employers. ‘‘ The more competent and thoughtful endeavour to 

overcome the natural fluctuations due to the seasons by superior organisation. With the manufacture 

of jam and marmalade they combine the making of sweets and the potting of meats. They thus 

occupy the time of the majority of their employés. An artificial florist, employimg over 200 girls and 

women in a trade which occupies six months of the year, has introduced a second trade, the preparing 

of quills for hat trimming, and now the workers are employed all the year round. Some make to 

stock in slack seasons, others work fewer hours; some employ half the workers half the week, others 

again dismiss the least skilled and share what work there is among the more skilled. In some factories 

several devices will be found combined.”—(Interim Report of Miss Williams and Mr. Jones, p. 57.) In 

2 | Luton, where the staple trace is straw hat-making, and where work is always slack during six months 
| of the year, felt hat-making has been introduced ; and, “it is now very usuel to find the two trades 
carried on by the same firm, employing the same workpeople at different periods of the year.” (Cost of 

Living of the Working Classes, Od. 3864, 1908, p. 284.) 5 Hee Lar te 7) 
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of late years. It has come to mean not only the:imbecile, the drunkard, the im- 
potent, but also the person who cannot conform to the requirements of a highly 
artificial and exacting system of industry, or find an employer who can give the time 
and pains to find him a place where his services are worth a wage. 


188. It must be recognised that an enormous change has come over the character of 
industry since the days when England was an agricultural country. To feed our vast 
population, and to produce a national income large enough to defray our increasingly 
heavy burdens, we have had to organise the work of the community in a way of which 
the past had almost no experience. In the course of this organising, it has become 
difficult if not impossible for any man to obtain a wage unless he comes in to the 
organism where labour is divided and its products brought together again, 
and where everything raised or made is first sold. That is to say, the working 
man has to find an employer who will fit him in to a place in this organised 
system. Employers, competing among themselves to sell with a keenness unknown 
to any former age, are pressed, under dread of failure and disgrace as well as 
of loss, to adopt the most perfect machinery and the most complex processes for 
producing goods; with the result that machinery, for long the welcome auxiliary 
of labour, has become, in countless ways, its relentless rival, taking its place wherever 
a shilling can be saved. And so it seems to have come about that, while the total 
demand for labour is probably increasing—of which we shall have to speak later— 
it May be demand for the kind of labour that the average man is not able to supply. 


189. In view of this extension of the term, we seem to have at least four classes 
who come under the designation of Unemployables, although it would be easy to 
divide these again into any number of sub-classes :— | 

(a) The most obviously “ unemployable ”’ is the person whose physical con- 
dition is such as to unfit him for the stress of manual labour, while his 
mental and moral equipment is not such as to fit him for anything 
better. This unfitness may be the result of vice, drunkenness, bad con- 
duct generally, and one may have little hesitation in leaving such a 
person to be dealt with by the Poor Law. But the unfitness may also be the 
“act of God,” and the most rigid Distress Committees do, as a rule, 
send such a man, when willing to work, to whatever jobs they may have to offer 
rather than to the workhouse. The fact is notorious: light manual work 
is the only thing which such a man can possibly do, and the manual labour 
market is already overstocked with applicants who are up to the physical 
standard required by private employers. 


(b) Next to him is the man who would generally pass muster as “able-bodied,” 
but who has some slight physical defect, natural or acquired, such as lameness, 


defective sight, defective hearing, want of an arm, liability to giddiness, heart. 
trouble, etc., or the man who suffers from some slight mental “ want,” 


not enough to bring him within the category of feeble-minded. Such a 
man is, in many cases, “worth a wage” if the exact employment is found for 
him which he can do—the proof being that similar persons are employed in all 
kinds of situations ; but the ordinary employer, as a rule, “has no use” for 
him, and, for want of information or want of interest taken in his case, the 
man unaided is very unlikely to find the place which, economically, he is 
perfectly well fitted to fill. 


(c) The third class consists of the able-bodied man otf middle-age, brought up: 
to, and skilled in, a trade which, through industrial changes, has become: 
irregular or obsolete, and without the alertness and energy to train himself m 


another skilled trade. ‘‘ When his own trade fails him, the skilled mechanic 
seems unable to find employment except as a labourer,” says the Toynbee 
Trust Inquiry of 1895-6: ‘“‘in the entire list (of cases investigated) there 
is not a single satisfactory case of a skilled man who has had sutficient; 
mental and physical activity to attempt a new trade.” 


(d) The fourth class is one for which everyone must have the deepest sym- 
puthy—the men “too old at fifty.” Everyone has heard how workers in 
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shipyards dye their hair and are afraid to wear spectacles.* The strain of hard 
physical work begins to tell, as a rule, long before even filty, and the men 
themselves become conscious that they are not so “fit for their work” as 
younger men. Of late years, things have gone hardly with this class. Hm- 
ployers are willing enough, as a rule, to pay the standard wage, but naturally 
they want the full return for that wage. If the Trade Unions will not allow the 
elderly men to take less, the employers prefer younger and stronger men, and 
1 | no one can blame them. Then, of late years, have come the Employers’ Lia- 
i bility Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and dealt another blow 
H | at this unhappy class.f 


190. One consideration seems to us strongly to reinforce the undoubtedly cur- 
| rent feeling that, for the three latter classes, and even for individuals in the first, the 
in modern workhouse is not the proper place. It is that the evolution of industry has 
| necessitated the perfecting of all the tools of production, and that this tendency has 
1 | had full play as regards machinery—and even as regards land since we opened our 
H ports to the competition of crops grown under better conditions than naturally 
il prevail in this northern climate—while, all the time, there are many circumstances, 
social and otherwise, which have prevented the human instrument of production from 
| being brought to the same point of perfection. Consequently, in all trades that 
A | employ machinery, employers—and the whole conduct of industry has fallen into 
H the hands of employers—almost of necessity put the human tool into competition with 
| the machine tool, and, unless the human tool can stand the comparison, they sub- 
| stitute the machine. Notoriously, the man cannot compete with the machine in very 
i | many respects—in point of untiring strength, accuracy of “repeat work,” and 
the like—and, just as the great mass of half-trained pianists have been put 
on one side by the pianola, so great masses of men are called on to submit to a search- 
ing comparison which they cannot stand. In every trade, then, as in every pro- 
| fession, there is less and less room for the ill-endowed and the ill-educated. They 
1 | sink to a level where the only demand is for labour so cheap that it does not pay to 
| | invent a mechanical substitute. They are very like superannuated fishing-boats, 
i | drawn up on the shore, and only put in the water at times of exceptional takes. 


i 191. If we compare, tor instance, the demands made on the average worker by 
H | the complex machine industry of to-day with the demands made on him in 1834, 
| when the great employment was agriculture, and when agriculture was at a comparatively 
a low level, it seems easy to understand how it comes that, in every occapation, 
i | while there is room enough at the top, there is always a surplus at the bottom. 





* “TI believe a great many employers would not take on a man at fifty if they knew it. . . . Many 
5} | employers will not take a man on who is the least bit grey-haired.” (Sir Benjamin C. Browne, Evidence, 
| Vol. VITT., 86260-86261.) . 


} It is questionable if a fifth class should not be added to the unemployables. The information we 
have from Poor Law sources, distress committees, and shelters is that discharged soldiers find great 


I difficulty in getting employment. In 1893, the Board of Trade Report on the Unemployed pointed 
P| out that, in the previous year, something like 29,000 men, discharged from the Army, or transferred to the 
4 first class Reserve, were thrown on the labour market to compete for employment as ordinary workmen. 
5 | Of these, cavalrymen and artillery, from their experience with horses, had a good chance as grooms 


# | and carters, and the Royal Engineers were qualified for posts requiring some technical skill. But no 
if less than two-thirds had belonged to infantry regiments, and, as the large proportion of these were 
not mechanics, they’ had every chance of drifting into the ranks of unskilled labour. And, un- 
fortunately, they seem to have some difficulty in settling down when they do get employment. 
““Guinness’s Brewery tried to take on a regular percentage of ex-soldiers, but thought them not 
satisfactory, ready to leave for slight reasons, and apt to consider the work too hard.” (Mr. Cyril 
J ackson, Report 1908, p. 9.) Striking corroborative evidence may be found in the second volume of the 
Viceregal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland. (Cd. 3203.) The fact that sailors have 
no such difficulty, and are readily absorbed, seems to point a suggestive moral. See Evidence passim. 


¢ “Though there always were a certain number of men who were unemployed, and a certain number 
who, from misfortune, were permanently thrown out of work, there are now a very much larger class who 
fail to get employment even when trade is good, and whose condition seems to be of a far more hopeless 
character. They seem to be men for whom, in our present high-pressure industrial system, there is no 
place ; sometimes they are able-bodied, sometimes they are comparatively young, but they do not seem 
to be quite suitable for any work on which one can lay one’s finger even in good times. No doubt 
occasionally, either by their own effort or by the efforts of somebody else, some of them are restored 
to proper industrial conditions. Although the numbers are not in our case very large, it seems 


to me that the existence of the class is undeniable, new, and serious.” (Sir Benjamin C. Browne, | 
Evidence, Vol. VIII., 86221 (4).) 
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It seems probable that these three latter classes, who practically are never regularly 
employed even in the best times, would, many or all ot them, have been employed in 
simpler times when there was little industry outside of agriculture. 


192, This consideration of itself seems to give us a standpoint from which to 
judge whether the “ principles of 1834’ are adequate to modern conditions or not, 


193. The Commissioners who surveyed the field of employment in 1834 had to deal 
with a problem which was definite enough and serious enough, but still was compara- 
tively limited, namely, the rapid descent of able-bodied men from being self-respecting 
labourers to being persons who accepted parish relief without feeling of shame. 


194. They saw that, under the existing Poor Law system, the workers themselves 
—and the nation with them—were losing heavily; deteriorated morally, mentally, 
and physically, by dependence, they were not doing the work they might—not even 
producing the equivalent of the relief they got—and so were laying a burden on the rest 
of the community. 


195. So far as one may judge, the Commissioners were sturdy believers in the old 
economic theory that increase of supply of wealth is increase of demand for labour, and 
they went to work with the sincere conviction that, if sufficiently drastic measures were 
taken, the great majority of the pauperised labourers could get back, and would 20 
back, to independent wage-earning. They had no fear that there was not work enough 
for every able-bodied man willing to work, and thus they had no fear that, if outdoor 
relief were stopped, the same men would become indoor paupers. 


196. The twofold character of their problem deserves to be emphasised. They had 
not only to forcibly deter the able-bodied worker from accepting relief; they had 
also to prevent the officials of the time—Guardians, Overseers, Justices—from offering it. 


197, What we must not forget, in comparing their problem with ours, is that the 
labour with which they had for the most part to do was, naturally, agricultural 
labour. Rightly, but in the teeth of much of popular opinion, they held that, even in 
agriculture, there was room enough for all the labour in the country. But when they 
ooked outside of agriculture, the labour with which they came most in contact was 
the new factory industry of Lancashire and the North, and there they were assured 
shat there was employment for more than were likely to come forward. 


198. But the very statement of the problem presented to the Commissioners of 
1834 is sufficient of itself to show how widely it differs from the problem to-day. 


199. We have indeed still to deter men from falling into the habit of dependence— 
io save them from themselves. We have still to apply some almost self-acting test to 
safeguard the ratepayers from imposture. Possibly we have still to deter short-sighted 
philanthropists from listening to the ‘‘strong cases ” which ‘‘ make bad laws.” 


200. But the very much greater problem now presented is as regards those who have 
lever, or never willingly, accepted poor relief; who are, many of them, anxious 
(0 work six days out of the seven; and whom deterrent measures are likely to 
lrive, not into employment, but into the very place which the Commissioners of 
1834 hoped to keep them out of, the workhouse. 


201. Taking into consideration, then, the existence, in somewhat large numbers, 
4 the four classes mentioned whom no employer “will willingly employ,” the 
juestion we must ask ourselves regarding them is: Is there any hope that, if our 
neasures are sufficiently deterrent, we shall drive or raise them into the ranks of the 
mployed ? If not, the great principle of 1834 is not adequate to the new position, 
ind we must conclude that, as regards these four classes, we cannot adopt the 
imple principle of the Act of 1834 that, in order to drive men into independent 
abour, we need only apply a test that shall be sufficiently deterrent. 


(16) Tue Errect or MACHINERY. 


202. If our diagnosis is correct, it seems to give an ample explanation of unemployment. 
Yot only is there cyclical dislocation which recurrently reduces the demand for labour, 
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and issues either in general short time, as in collieries and the cotton trade, or in workers 
of all classes and grades being thrown out of employment altogether, but, going on all 
the time—never disappearing, and only intensified by bad times—there is this 
normal under-employment of casual and seasonal workers, and there is the entirely 
fitful employment of the “ unemployables.” 


203. But many of our witnesses, and many others who sent in statements, seem 
to be under the impression, or are seriously convinced, that the fundamental cause of 
unemployment is that the demand for labour has actually contracted and continues 
to contract. 








ii 204. This we cannot believe. As all men, whether active producers or not, are con- 
tl sumers, and as all wealth, as a condition of its continuing in existence, is constantly 
i seeking and actually obtaining employment, the demand for commodities must increase, 
i not only as population increases, but as the wealth of the population increases. 
i | Indeed, the rise in the standard of life, which is a marked characteristic in all 
i the industrial classes, is an indication that the demand for those who supply the 
goods and services necessary for this higher standard is increasing. 





205 As Carlyle put it tersely: ‘Too many shirts? Well, that is a novelty 
in this intemperate earth, with its nine hundred millions of bare backs.” This is only 
a striking way of saying that the immense majority of men and women have never 
yet been able to make that ‘effective demand” for commodities. which a full de- 
veloping life on their part would involve —to say nothing of what is almost equally 
obvious,—that there is no class which would not gladly take more than it has ever 
been able to get. Even among the best educated and most sober-minded, plain living 
and high thinking is an ideal which has sunk into the background in view of the fact 
that high thinking, particularly in science, demands more and more expensive 
equipment for research, travel, etc.* | 


206. To this, however, it may be answered—and we feel so strongly the plausibility 
of the contention that we wish to do every justice to it—that no one denies that, as 
population and wealth increase, more and more goods will be demanded. But this 
does not prevent the possibility that, of the two great groups of factors pro- 
ducing these goods, machinery may be doing more and man less. Itis pointed out, 
for instance, that single machines are doing work which formerly used to be done by 
half a dozen men; that the output of every organised unit of production is very 
much, sometimes immensely, more than it was a few years ago, while the number of 
the workers employed within the unit is probably no greater than it was. Hven 
then, if human consumption keeps up with this immense production, there 1s no reason 


to think that the human productive factor is not diminishing in importance relative 
to the machine factor. 








207. This contention is of course strengthened by the very obvious and notorious fact 
that the progress of invention and improvement in industry of all kinds is continually 
displacing labour of one kind or another. We have had nothing of late years, indeed, 
so distressing as the displacing of the hand-loom weavers by the power looms; but 
such things as the change from gas to electric light, from male clerks to women 
typists, from horse carriages to motor cars, involve for the time a displacement of labour 
which, in its degree, is very grievous to the classes concerned. f 





* Mill once said that it was questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet made had lightened the 
day’s task of any human being, and the passage has been quoted again and again without noticing that he 
wrote in 1842, and that, in the next paragraph, he looked forward to a time when these inventions would 
effect those “ great changes in human destiny which it was in their nature and in their futurity to. 
accomplish.” But Mill’s aphorism remains true in this sense, that the increase of wealth and the steady rise 
in the general standards of life have so enormously increased the demands for goods and services of all 
sorts that, unless some new moral or social tendency emerges in the direction of ‘plain living,” the day’s task 
is likely to be for most of us as long and as hard as ever. 


Z This incessant economic transformation and its painful accompaniments are necessarily more promi- 
nent in an old country, which has been improving and changing machinery and processes for over a 
century, than in anew one like Germany or the United States, where many of our industries are now being 
introduced, and where the manufacturers start with all the advantage of our experience, and put in 
nothing but the very newest plant. In such countries indeed, the most obvious feature in the introduction 
of machinery is that it is’associated with new factories, provides fresh employment, and does not mvolve 


displacement or modification of labour already engaged. It is, however, only a question of time till these 
countries present the same phenomena. | 
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208. Even in agriculture, where progress has been slower during the last century than 
in other industries, the introduction of the self-binders in the eighties displaced the 
casual labour from Ireland and elsewhere at harvest and other busy seasons, and it is 
only of late, as we have seen, that the equilibrium of supply and demand in 
agricultural labour has been re-established by the immense depopulation of the rural 
districts. In other industries, this displacement has been so obvious that we 
need not waste time in proving it. 


209. The general answer we should give to this is to say that “displacement” is 
by no means the same as “‘ contraction,” and that, even where it is, contraction in 
certain industries does not necessarily, or even probably, involve contraction in all. 


210. It seemed to us, however, that, while the weight of theory is entirely on the 
other side, this was a question which might properly be referred to practical men; and, 
with the view of eliciting the experience of those who may be supposed to have the 
best means of getting the information, we issued various schedules of questions bearing 
on the subject to a large number of representative employers in all classes of industry. 


(17) DisPLAcEMENT or Lapour: REPLIES oF EMPLOYERS. 


211. Our first set of questions related to the general effect of the spread of machin- 
ery and more highly organised processes on the demand for labour. 


Here we found that “ displacement ” takes many forms. 


212. In many trades, the common, though by no means the universal, change is that, 
within the last twenty years or so, ‘‘ a whole shopful of trained mechanics,” as one puts it, 
each of them of more or less all-round skill, has been replaced by perhaps a hundred 
workers, men, women, or, it may be, children, tending specialised machinery, and 
guided and supervised by half a dozen intelligent foremen. Here, there may be 
no contraction of the total numbers employed, and yet there is a displacsment 
accompanied by serious hardships, raising serious problems, and leading to many 
perhaps ill-directed efforts at retaining the old systems. 

213. In many trades, again, it seems certain that middle-aged men are being dis- 
placed by younger men, where the former cannot keep pace with the speed and alert- 
hess now required—men between twenty-five and thirty-five are preferred because 
they are in the prime of their working powers—and the tendency, Say some, is 
ntensified by the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, which make em- 
sloyers think twice before employing elderly men who may be presumed to be more liable to 
.ccidents.* The man above forty is not, as a rule, dismissed, but, if he is, he finds 
ome difficulty in getting a new place, and in many trades, particularly engineering, 
oiler-making, and shipbuilding, men have little chance of finding a fresh situation after 
lity or even forty-five. This is specially the case among the unskilled. 


214. But in others—and these probably the best trades—there is no such tendency, 
secause, among skilled workmen at least, “there is a progressive increase in skill and 
xperience till past middle life,” and the losses incurred by new hands are so great, 





* This is a very general presumption on the part of our witnesses. The late Sir George Livesey, however, 
save it as his experience that from twenty-five to thirty years is “ the most dangerous age.” During a period 
yf eight years he found that the percentage of accidents at that age was 95 per 1,000 annually, 
is against 18 per 1,000 of men over sixty years. “ Advancing age,” he said, “does not make men 
nore liable to accidents. They are, on the contrary, less liable” (83244). Mr. George Barnes, M.P., supplies 
trong confirmation of this view (Evidence, Vol. VIII. 82803, 82808). The evidence presented to us, 
lowever, as to the effect of the Acts in this way is most conflicting. Trade Union representatives, as 
i rule, deny that they have had any influence, asserting strongly that it is the speeding up of machinery 
md the consequent increase of nervousand physical strain that is giving the younger men a preference 
ind lowering the average age of employment. (Mr. Sexton, however, says that he now thinks that the 
Acts are affecting the men: “‘ The insurance companies are stipulating that the employer who insures shall 
say more for a man of acertain age than he would pay for a younger one.” Evidence, Vol. VIII., 84211.) 
imployers onthe other hand, who are very much disposed to look on the Acts as another of the pains and 
enalties thrown on them of late years, generally take the opposite view. Sir Benjamin (. Browne, 
or instance, who thinks that the Act has been an enormous gain to the working classes, and agrees 
hat the aversion to employ elderly men was very much on the increase before the Act came into force, 
onsiders it ‘“‘ notoriously only too true that it has made it much more difficult for men above middle age 
oobtam employment,” and puts forward the strong opinion that it acts prejudicially to the small employer, 
ind frightens him from employing labour at all (Evidence, Vol. VITI., 86221 (5) and 86262, 86419) 
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that the tendency is to have as few changes as possible—and this will be stronger, the 
creater the amount of capital sunk in fine machinery. Again it is pointed out that, 
if this were a general tendency, it would be shown by the statistics of the unemployed, 
and that this is certainly not the case. 


| 915. As regards the often alleged displacement of men by women, it is pointed out 
| that the appearance of women and young persons In many trades hitherto’ regarded 
i as a “preserve ” of the adult man, is not a displacement so much as an addition—the 
natural effect of the division of labour and specialisation of process which make 
new openings for those who can perform the lighter and easier jobs, while the adult 
men get as much to do as formerly, in the heavier work appropriate to them—and 
| that the lesser powers of women and the lack of continuity due to marriage 
i are a deterrent against the undue extension of such displacement. On the other hand, 
i in some industries, such as laundry work and lace manufacture, the manual labour 
| of women and young persons is being replaced by male-tended machinery. 


i 216. As to the displacement of regular by casual labour, there are, happily, few cases 
in the more important industries where casual workers are fit for the work of such 
industries. But, where the output is large and the demand intermittent, there is 
| “Jess permanent labour.” There is no casual labour in collieries and quarries.* 


i 217. One obvious displacement is that a great deal of work that used to employ both 
skilled and unskilled labour is now done by machinery. Cranes, elevators, steam dig- 
gers, etc., replace manual carriers and navvies; the carpenter or joiner, who took 
the crude timber and converted it into doors and the like from start to finish, has now 
only to “knock together’? work prepared for him by machinery; joiners, masons, 
and bricklayers alike are displaced by steel frames and concrete, and so on. 


i 218. In the course of displacement of this sort, whether it be due to the larger 
| employment of machinery or to a change in the character of the machinery, there 
i is a good deal of change in the personnel and in the character of the labour that 1s 
1 left, and this is discussed later. But when the naive statement is made that, if there 
| had not been this machinery, human labour would be employed doing its work, there 
| need be no hesitation as to the reply. Independently of the fact that much 
machinery—perhaps the bulk of it—is doing what man never did and never 
could do, ana that, in many directions, such as puddling, recent inventions have dis- 
pensed with severe manual toil and also with the physical strai which attended 
many processes, the ‘sufficient answer surely is that, if it had not been for the machinery 
and the possibilities of existence it brought, there would not have been anything like 
the present population to employ. 





219. Another set of questions related to the effect of these various displacements on 
the demand for labour. Here the answers showed a remarkable consensus of opinion 
on three things; that the introduction of or improvements in, machinery do 
temporarily reduce the demand for labour within the department where such changes 
i occur ; that the displacement does not, as a rule, reduce the labour employed in each 
ii producing unit, the workers dispensed with being readily absorbed within the same 
7 business—particularly in shipbuilding, where changes are slowly introduced and affect 
a | only a few men at a time; and that the final result is that more labour is required 
t instead of less. 


" 220. The argument is that machinery and new processes are not introduced unless they 
reduce cost per unit of product; that reduced cost, thanks to competition, brings 





* It is worth noticing that miners scarcely figure at all among the unemployed. Of the 10,473 who 
applied at the Salvation Army Bureau in 1892, only 28 were miners: of the 803 at the Church Army 


Labour Homes, only 3. (Board of Trade Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unemployed, 
1893, pp. 163, 176). 


T “You, generally speaking, find if you spend £5,000 on labour-saving appliances, that you pay more 
sath on wages afterwards than you ever paid before” (Sir Benjamin C. Browne, Evidence, Vol, VIII., 
toto gas-making, however, machinery was introduced into the retort houses confessedly with the 
object of recovering and retaining control of the business”’ by reducing the need for large numbers of 
men, The money saving was not nearly in the same proportion as the percentage of men dispensed with. 
As the late Sir George Livesey boldly put it: “‘ The saving by machinery is so small that gas managers would 


Slee Veatiree it worth while to introduce it, but for the paramount reason just mentioned.” Vol. VIII., 
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down price of the commodity produced, and increases the demand for it; that the 
new demand for commodities leads to new demand for labour ; and that the equilibrium 
is thus again restored. Of course this will depend on the extensibility of demand 
for the commodity— no amount of cheapening price would much increase the demand 
for wooden legs—and, in the case of monopolies, it does not follow that reduced cost 
will involve reduced prices. But, generally speaking, the demand for most goods does 
increase with the lowering of price; whether this will be in greater or less ratio will vary 
from commodity to commodity.* But it is certainly strikmg to hear from great 
employers in how many cases such changes do not diminish the labour they employ even 
temporarily, and how general is the experience that they increase it permanently. 


921. But if there is any doubt among employers as to the proximate, there is 
almost none as to the ultimate effect. It is broadly and strongly asserted that, if a 
displacement of labour does occur in the trade in which the changes are made, it is fully 
compensated and more—most say much more—by the demand for labour in other 
directions. The most obvious consideration is that, if any commodity costs less 
than before, the consumer who purchases it has more in his pocket to spend on other 
things, and thus every such displacement is countered by an increase of demand 
for labour over the field of purchased commodities. It very often escapes notice 
too that, with increasing population come increasing wants, as well as increased need 
for employment, and that the increasing numbers, each of them bringing his own 
quota of wants, are increasing yet more rapidly in wealth and so in purchasing 
power. Less obvious, perhaps, is the consideration that the new demand for the 
commodities supplied by the industry in which the displacement takes place, will 
create new demand for the machinery which displaces, and that, with the running 
of this machinery, goes a new demand for coal, oil, water, light, etc.—all the accessories 
of machine driving. Still less obvious—indeed seldom noticed at all—is the consideration 
that all this multiplication of commodities and machinery involves a great deal of 
subsidiary labour, chiefly carriage, and brings a new demand for commercial and 
distributing servants of many kinds. 


292, The answer of economic science at least is simple; it is that the supply and 
demand of commodities are the same thing looked at from two sides; this being so, 
every increase of goods is an increase of demand for goods, and, consequently, for 
the labour which makes them.7 


223. But though displacement such as we have indicated may in many cases be 
another term for improvement of production, and the improved method which 
displaces the old will, in time and sometimes within a short time, give more 
employment by increasing consumption, yet we must take account of the human being 
who by the change is put upon the scrap heap. He may or he may not get iresh 
employment, but even in the first eventuality he is not likely to get it at once. Thus 
displacement does, temporarily and locally, add to the number of those out of 
employment; as Professor Chapman tersely put it there is a “‘social time-lag,”{ and in 
visiting Leicester and Northampton where the boot trade had been regenerated we had 
visible evidence of how serious this time-lag may be. 








* No doubt, as a matter of theory, it is possible that the introduction of machinery, or the equivalent 
industrial change, might result in the production, not of more commodities, but of the same amount 
of commodities for much less labour; but, as a matter of fact, in almost all cases, it has been found that 
there has been a larger volume of trade by reducing the cost of production. See the Evidence of 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Vol. IX., 93325-93328, 93251 seq. 


+ This perhaps somewhat difficult proposition may be put popularly thus. Imagine an ideal 
co-operative store, in a remote isolated district where there was no metallic money, and where the 
members were at once the sole purchasers and the sole producers. Then, during the week, the store 
would be filled with goods made and grown by the men, who would receive credit-notes for what they 
‘brought in. On the Saturday night, the wives would bring the credit-notes to the store, make their 
purchases to the amount of their credit-notes, and empty the store. In this case it would be clear that 
the goods brought in (supplied) were the goods purchased (demanded) ; that the more supply there was, 
the greater would be the amount of the credit-notes and the greater the purchases. In other words, the 
wives would make more demand for goods, the more their men increased the supply of goods—the same 
sum of goods being at once supply and demand. ll this is obscured only by the intermediation of the 
“third commodity,” money. Under a system of barter, everyone would see that the more goods 
he and others contributed to the common store as supply, the more he and others would have in pocket 
with which to express their demand. 


t Evidence, Vol. VIII., 84791 (25). 
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224, But as the goodness and stability of any industria lsystem must be measured, not 
i only by the output of material wealth in which it issues, and by rise of wages, but by 
its effect on the happiness and character of the worker, we felt it desirable to put the 
i further question, whether the general effect of modern industrial developments was to 
i increase the demand, on the part of employers, for higher skill and intelligence on the 
part of the workers. 


i 225. Here the replies were so conflicting as to show that no such wide generalisation 
i can be made as regards industry generally. Some said that it was certainly so; others, 
that the very reverse was the case ; others, again, that it was so in some departments 
and grades of their business but not in others. ) : 


226. In building, for instance, it is said that changes in construction, in the using of 
wood, stone, and steel, have entailed higher intelligence on the part of the small portion 
—the machinists—and have made lesser demands on the intelligence of the other 
workers. In the steel and iron trades, again, it would seem that a higher level of 
iH intelligence over the whole is required. | 





ti 227. But the general trend of our answers was that the ‘‘skill”’ of modern industry is 
scarcely comparable with the skill of labour in the past. One might say that, within 
| twenty years, with the universal employment of machinery and the excessive sub- 
| division and specialisation of its use, the character of the production process has quite 
| changed. There is a growing demand for higher intelligence on the part of the few; 
a large and probably growing demand for specialised machine minders; and, unhap- 
i pily, a relegation of those who cannot adapt themselves to either demand to a quite 
i inferior, it not worse paid, position. If, then, our conception of the “skill” which we 
might have looked for and desired is what might be called “ craftsmanship,” we must 
conclude that the demand for skill is, on the whole, declining. The all-round ability, 
which used honourably to mark out the mechanic, is no longer in demand, so 
much as the work of the highly specialised machine minder. 











228. In many platform descriptions of machine industry, the artisan is pictured as 
a person who merely stands by and watches, while automatic machinery does the work ; 
i and, to those who believe that this is typical, it seems clear that, instead of great numbers 
1 of workmen working with interest and intelligence at tasks which employ all their 
powers as human beings, modern developments demand a great mass of unintelligent, 
if not unskilled, machine minders, supervised and guided by a few foremen. 





229. It must be admitted that such a picture is true enough of many of the textile 
industries where women and young persons mostly are employed. And outside of these, 
in trades where manufacturing involves “repeat work” in large quantities, the natural 
tendency is for the clever manipulator to take the place of the intelligent craftsman, 
and the all-round man, who had to do and could do many things, disappears—the best 
instance being found in the boot-making and in the printing trades. 





ie 230. But, as a fact, in the greater industries employing adult male labour, 
# “machinery”? does not in the least resemble the long lines of revolving spindles 
one sees in a cotton mill. In the machine tools of an engineering shop there is com- 
paratively little of such automatism, and, even where the machines are automatic, 
single men are put in charge of a number of machines, and the setting and super- 
vising of these is work probably demanding a higher level of intelligence than ever 
before.* “TI should say the skilled men require even more skill than they did,” 
says Mr. Barnes, “because of the finer work and more. intricate machinery ... 








* The essential truth on this matter seems to us very felicitously put by Professor Chapman : 
“* Generally speaking, I should say that invention in its first stages, while calling for some labour of 
greater intelligence than that which had been previously employed, frequently imposes a number 
of tasks for the performance of which very low-grade labour is required. Through later improvements 
however, these tasks tend to be assumed by machinery. The tendency of machinery is always to cause a sub- 
stitution of “intelligence ” for dexterity, the person who was in effect a machine by reason of his dexterity 
giving place to one who could understand and direct a mechanical process. Incidentally a number of 
monotonous operations are created, but these, as it has been observed, afterwards tend to be reduced, 
and it is not certain that ‘they are always more monotonous than the hand operations abolished, 
though they may require less dexterity.” (Evidence Vol. VIII., 84791 (52).) 
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Side by side with automatic machinery there has come about more intricate and 
highly complicated machinery.”*  “‘ The semi-skilled of to-day,” says Sir Benjamin 
C. Browne, “is in many cases as good as the skilled was a quarter of a century 


ago.’ T 


231. But the disappearance of the all-round man is by no means universal. In 
collieries, for instance, he still holds his place ; and, ceteris paribus, in smaller trades 
and in special industries, such as the making of fine small machinery or scientific 
apparatus, the all-round man is preferred, if for no other reason than that it is necess- 
ary to provide “ considerable flexibility among the workers to meet such day-to-day 
contingencies as sickness, accidents, leave, promotion, etc.,’? where the temporarily 
vacant places can be filled immediately. 


232. ‘This, at least, can be said, that, as regards the higher classes of artisans, fore- 
men, supervisors, and the like, in such trades as iron and _ steel, ship-building 
engineering, building, there is a growing demand for a higher level of intelligence. 
It must be remembered, too, that, in these industries, owing to the same specialisation, 
there has been growing up an increased demand for purely head workers—those 
who design, draw, make plans, and generally prepare the work which the machinery 
ie agit carries out. The drawing office, for instance, is a post much sought 
aiter. 


233. It is very generally said that every form of machine minding, even the lowest 
grade, requires a certain amount of skill, and excites more intelligent interest. But as 
regards the rank and file in the textile industries,.a very moderate level of intelligence 
seems demanded. Attendance on the machinery, and careful attention to it, are really 
more wanted than any great degree of skill. As one of the employers puts it: ‘‘ The less 
the human element enters the better.”’ 


234, As we have suggested, in all such discussions there are two things the distinction 
of which at least should be clearly recognised. One may inquire with some anxiety 
as to whether modern developments are tending towards a higher level of labour 
and so of life—more interesting occupation, more intelligent exertion, more human 
powers put forth. Or one may inquire whether they tend to higher wages. Questions 
about “skill” easily contuse these two. ‘‘ The idea which is usually latent in the mind 
of those who put this question,” says Professor Cannan aptly, ‘‘ is not really one involv- 
ing the measurement of skill, but some belief as to the relative proportion of different 
grades of labour, the grading being arranged by standards nominally of skill but really 
of pay. The questioner wants to know whether the low-paid grades are increasing more 
rapidly than the upper or vice versa. This is a matter on which statistical history 
as yet appears to afford no guidance.”’|| 


235. It is to be noted, however, that it is not necessarily the most highly skilled and 
intelligent occupations which are the most highly paid. The riveters in ship yards, for 
instance, whose level of wage is very high, “can hardly be called highly skilled men, 
nor do they require an exceedingly high grade of intelligence.” 


(18) Mostnrry or LaxBour. 


236. With the view of finding out what employers considered to be the line of reform 
indicated, we took advantage of our schedule of questions to ask if, in these circumstances 
of displacement and change, greater mobility of labour was not called for both between 
different trades and different branches of the same trade; and, if so, how this mobility 
was being provided for, or how it should be provided for. 





* Evidence, Vol. VIII., 82943. 
+ Ibid., 86333. 
+ Professor Archibald Barr. Evidence, Vol. Xi., Ans. II. (d). 


§ “The men are a different thing to what they were. A skilled mechanic now is a far higher class of 
man than he was twenty years ago. If you only speak to any Admiralty inspector, you will find how much 
their demands have increased ; for example, how much mere exacting they are than they were a few years 
ago.” (Sir Benjamin C. Browne, Evidence, Vol. VIII., 86244.) 


|| Evidence, Vol. XI., Ans. II. (c). 
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¥37. Tu those employers who have not found it necessary, owing to changes in 
i methods and process, to dispense with labour in their own businesses, the need for 
this mobility does not present itself as a pressing one, But, unless where this is the 
case, there is no hesitation in answering that it is most desirable.* But some are 
very doubtful if this is possible in view of the strong tendency towards specialisa- 
iH tion—‘‘a good fitter is seldom a good turner, although a skilful cabinet maker 
may be quite a good joiner.” 


238. There is, however, pretty general agreement that at present Trade Union 
ideas and regulations are very inimical, if not hostile, to trade mobilityj—the many 
i bitter and prolonged disputes about ‘‘ demarcation ” questions being cited in proof. 
M So long, for instance, as a bricklayer is prevented by his Union from doing stone 
mason work, or a pattern maker from being a joiner, it is hopeless to speak of mobility. 
It is pointed out that one obvious remedy for this is the amalgamation of the many 
separate Unions in related trades. : 


Hl 239. As to how this mobility may be secured, it is agreed that it depends chiefly 
i on education. If, at school, young people were taught, first of all, to be intelligent 
Hl —to “think,” in fact—and if technical training were general—non-specialised, and 
fi teaching principles rather than practice—mobility would have a better chance. 
i: There would be no difficulty in providing for trained machine labour at least. 


(19) APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


240. In the early days of industry there was no entrance to the great trades except 
through the one door of apprenticeship ; from the age of Elizabeth onward, it was 
considered the duty of the State to enforce apprenticeship—even as regards pauper 
children. It might have been expected, then, that the progress of industry would 
have seen a universalisation of the system. But, at an early period in the nineteenth 
century, the Trade Unions began very generally to set themselves against the 
unlimited apprenticeship of youths; partly on the ground that apprentices were often 
used as a form of “cheap labour ’’—the boy being set to the performance of routine 
tasks where his work soon became as good as that of an adult—partly from the fear 
that the skilled trades would become “‘ over stocked” and wages brought down. Thus 
many Unions passed regulations that only a limited number of apprentices should 
be allowed—generally in some definite proportion to the number of adults. This 
| tendency was, of course, strongly protested against by those who considered 
| that the economic safety of the young generation depended on the entrance to 
‘| skilled trades being open to everyone. 











241. The actual development of industry, however, has, to a certain extent, put this 
particular problem on one side. On the one hand, employers were not always 
willing to take the trouble of educating apprentices ;t while, at the same time, it 








* As to “ place mobility ”—the ability and readiness to move from one centre of industry to another, 
1 according to the state of the labour market—all our evidence goes to show that its importance is 
i recognised by the skilled workers generally, and that, among them, there is a very considerable 
: amount of such mobility. But, as regards the unskilled, the very reverse seems the case; they seem 
to object equally to migration and to emigration. As in many cases, where, for instance, local changes 
have taken away the employment of great numbers, the only remedy is to break up the stagnant pools 
which remain, and drain away the surplus labour, the problem is one of peculiar difficulty. In such 
cases “relief work’ of the ordinary kind is the very thing which should be sternly discountenanced. 


: r } Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., gives the reason quite frankly: “The organisation of labour is 
, | absolutely essential in view of the organisation of capital, and it is practically impossible to organise 
rf labour if there is much fluidity of labour between trade and trade.” (Evidence, Vol. XI., Ans. V.) 


t “London employers not only refuse to teach apprentices, even for premiums—they often refuse 
to have boys on those parts of their establishments in which anything can be learnt. . , . The evil is 
it apparently increasing, because it has relation to the substitution of large firms and large works for 
a individual employers. The village blacksmith can take an apprentice, but a large engineering firm does 
not take anything like a proportionate number of apprentices. ... The trade union rules are old- 
fashioned survivals which have mostly been given up. Where they still exist, they exist in an almost 
entirely aominal state, and they certainly are not responsible for the restriction of apprentices, as a 
tule, because the limit imposed by the rules is far in excess of the actual number of apprentices. For 
i} instance, in London no employer in the building trade has anything like as many apprentices as the trade 
union would be guite glad that he should have. It is only in certain trades, usually a few small old- 
fashioned trades, that the restriction of apprentices is at all effective. There is one exception to that, 
perhaps, the compositors, where they have a restriction which seems to me an unwise one, but it is not 
a universal one.” (Mr, Sidney Webb. Evidence, Vol. IX., 93031 and 93035, 93181.) 
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became evident that apprenticeship was not necessarily any security for the ranks 
of the skilled trades being kept restricted—the ranks of journeymen being con- 
stantly recruited from those who received an irregular training. On the other hand, 
many who had least sympathy with any restrictions on the openings to skilled trades, 
became convinced that, under the rapidly changing conditions of industry, it was a 
mistake to devote years to the acquirement of a particular skill for which the 
occasion might have disappeared by the time it was acquired. ‘“‘It is fortunate,” 
says Professor Chapman,” that the apprenticeship system is falling into disuse. 
Under modern conditions it renders our industrialism too crystallised. The technical 
school must take its place.” * 


242. It must be said that, in the statements and evidence which we have got from 
employers, there is little recognition of this latter view. On the contrary, a strong 
feeling is expressed very generally that apprenticeship is the only way in which 
skilled workmen, as a body, can get their training, and that the maintenance or 
revival of the system is necessary.f 


243, One modification which seems pretty generally approved is that the term should 
be shortened; at any rate, if the school age were extended and some amount of 
manual and technical training introduced, it seems agreed that three or at most four 
years in the shops should turn out a qualified journeyman. Another suggestion, 
advanced by two representative employers, is that, in order to meet the difficulties of 
working-men parents—who are generally quite unable to apprentice more than one of 
their sons—and to guard against undue hurry to be earning money on the part of 
the boys themselves, the wages of apprentices should be revised so as to reach the 
level, say, of 18s. in such industries as building, engineering, and shipbuilding, in 
the last year of the apprenticeship. ; 


244, Over technical schools there seems much difference of opinion ; and, although 
their desirableness, even necessity, for the future overlookers, foremen, managers, em- 
ployers, or indeed for any lad who aims at rising from the ranks is recognised, it would 
appear that the character of the training at present given does not meet the require- 
ments either of short-sighted or of broad-minded employers. ‘‘ A very small per- 
centage of those in technical schools derive a life benefit from it,” says one: ‘‘ We 
oiten say that a technical school spoils a good workman, without making a scientific 
man of him,”’ says another. 


245. On the one hand there is the view that, if the school age is to continue as at 
present, some training should be given in primary schools in such things as drawing, 
the nature of materials and natural forces, and the general use of tools ; on the other, 
the view that, if the age is extended, the education must include a considerable 
amount of training bearing directly on the future occupation of the scholar. And the 
general principle seems to be accepted that, unless technical education means a good deal 
more than could be learned in the factory or shop,t itis of little real value. It must aim 
at giving the lad an appreciation of the end of the industry, and of the relation 
of the whole organisation to the product, as well as a knowledge of the technical 
processes. 


246. We append three statements on the subject, which seem to us of peculiar value. 





* Evidence, Vol. VITI., 24791 (56). 


t Sir Benjamin C. Browne, of Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Newcastle, says that his firm has no 
mechanics except those who have served a legally indentured apprenticeship. “ We train a lot of young 
people to be engineers and shipbuilders; we take the greatest pains with them. For example, we pay 
for any of our apprentices to attend any classes they choose, of any kind, absolutely free; besides 
that we give them prizes and inducements. Any boy who attains a certain not very high standard of 
efficiency in his class in bookwork, we give him an extra shilling a week for that year, and if he passes the 
examination next year, the shilling a week goes on again. Then we take some of the best boys into 
the drawing office every year, and then they are made men for life under ordinary circumstances. When 
I say ‘we’ do that, I mean not merely Hawthorn’s ; most other employers do something of the kind.” 
(Evidence, Vol. VIII., 86295.) Mr. G. N. Barnes again, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, says that apprenticeship, which had been on the decrease till about five years ago, has 
been on the increase since then, and ascribes the change to “a more enlightened public opinion.” 
(Evidence, Vol. VIII., 82945-6.) 


t “ At the present moment, technical education {means far too much trade education.” (Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., Evidence, Vol. XI., Ans. VI'.) . 
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“The general effect of modern industrial development being to increase the demand | 
for really skilled and intelligent workers, the training of apprentices is becoming 
increasingly important. The problem is complicated by the tendency which un- 
doubtedly. exists, and must exist, to take the greatest advantage of the labour of 
apprentices during their training. I think that it is possible to arrange a suitable 
system of apprenticeship combined with attendance at continuation classes in the 
evenings, in appropriate subjects, provided that some temporary sacrifice be made by 
the employer. . 2atonr' 


247. “Tt is essential to a suitable training that the boy be not kept too long at 
one operation or in one department. If his training is sacrificed to the demand for a 
very limited and highly specialised skill in the management of one kind. of machine 
or in one operation, the factory may benefit at the moment, but will suffer later on in 
having too few thoroughly trained men to draw upon when conditions change, as they 
must do in any progressive industry. The superintendence of such a training, involving 
a carefully graded series of changes of work combined with courses of instruction in the 
science and technology pertaining to the industry, should not be left to chance, but 
should be looked after by someone in sufficient authority to say whether the 
immediate interests of the factory. as a producing organisation must be set aside 
to some slight extent in order to secure a better ultimate result. Such superintend- 
ence of the interests of apprentices requires to‘be in the hands of a man of broad views 
and sympathies, and such will be the more easily found as scientific, and) technical 
education advance. 


248, **Now, many managers, and even foremen, as well as employers themselves, 
have had training in universities and technical colleges, and the broader views such 
men should be able to take, and I believe as a rule do take, will lead them to look 
further ahead, and not to sacrifice the future of their own business, or of the 
industry in general to any narrow and immediate interests. In many cases the 
teachers in technical evening classes are themselves engaged during the day as 
managers, foremen, or draughtsmen, and so come into contact with apprentices not 
only in the school, but in the factory or workshop. 


249, “I do not think that any systems of training which can be devised outside the 
daily factory routine, as by trade schools or by establishing a separate department 
within the factory for the purpose, are likely to be satisfactory, except, perhaps, 
in the case of very large establishments. It is an advantage not to be overlooked for 
apprentices from one factory or workshop to meet with those from another. This 
broadens their views and prevents the teacher from devoting the class hours to 
very specialised questions affecting only one branch of a trade; and, besides, it will no 
doubt have the effect of letting the conditions of employment in various factories 
or workshops be more generally known, and so secure for the best-organised factories. 
a supply of the most promising material of which to make men of wide skill and 
intelligence. 


250. “I think that the existing arrangements in most centres of industry are amply 
sufficient for the requirements of the ordinary apprentice. ,What is required is a more 
enlightened view on the part of employers, managers, and foremen, so that boys may 
be able to take full advantage of the facilities offered by evening science and art 
classes. I think there is ample evidence that more enlightened views are being taken 
as time goes on, and, as I have said, the greater advantage that is being taken of the 
facilities now offered in all large centres of high scientific and technical training by 
youths who will become employers and managers, will lead to a rapid increase in 
the required enlightenment among leaders of industry.”’* 


251. “The training of skilled mechanicians must be on broad lines. The pupil 
must be provided with a thorough technical and practical acquaintance with the whole 
principles of his craft, and not merely with tke application of certain of those 
principles to.some particular trade. Hence the need for technical training under 
Government supervision. A man cannot learn his business as a mechanical engineer, 
for instance, by merely working in, say, a marine engine building shop. : 


_* Mr. Archibald Barr (of Messrs. Barr & Stroud), Professor of Engineering in the University of Glasgow. 
Evidence, Vol. XI., Ans. VII.). 
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252. ““ We do not to-day want men who are ‘all-round’ at building marzine engines 
—we do need men who are ‘all-round’ mechanical engineers—men who can apply 
the principles of their craft to any form of machinery that may be called for. That 1s 
a class of training which cannot be achieved by any system of apprenticeship and is 
essentially a matter which the governing authority must handle if this country 
is to maintain its position in the industrial world. That is a matter in which we 
lag behind our neighbours.”’* 


+253. “The present system of technical school training, following on the general 
education in elementary and higher elementary schools, in which manual work (as a 
means of education) and instruction in elementary science should be important 
features—with a diminished number of subjects of a less important character for work- 
ing men—should prepare boys to enter upon a system of apprenticeship which might 
be adopted by all enlightened employers in preference to the old system, which 
begins too early, and with boys ill-prepared for the training now necessary to 


form intelligent and capable working men. For those engineering apprentices who- 


can give the time, and have the means, to train for foremen and managers and 
positions in which they would have to contro] others, the training in technical schools 
should be continued for a longer period before apprenticeship to practical work is 
commenced. The education for working men’s sons should always be partly through 
manual work in the elementary schools, not to acquire mere dexterity, but to develop 
their faculties of thinking and reasoning, and habits of accuracy and thoroughness; and 
this work should be accompanied by instruction in freehand and geometrical drawing. 
With such a training continued in a higher elementary school or elementary technical 
school, a boy should be equipped at sixteen years old to learn a trade in the workshop 
in four or five years, far more thoroughly than under the old system of apprenticeship 
and untrained faculties; and throughout his apprenticeship he would render more 
efficient service to his employer. During his apprenticeship, attendance at evening 
classes of technical schools should be one of the conditions which the boy must 
comply with, for two or three nights a week, the neglect of which would render him 
liable to be discharged. If a boy showed qualities for a superior position than that of 
ordinary workman, employers should give facilities for his attendance at day classes in 
the technical schools to take a specified course, by allowing him off certain hours in the 
week for that purpose.’’f | 


(20) Country-Brep Men in Larce Towns. 


254. The large amount of evidence brought before previous enquiries,t and 
presented to us by various witnesses, to the effect that the building trades, and, indeed, 
most of the skilled trades in London are recruited in the main from outside London, 
and that in many trades the Londoner is at a discount§, makes it of interest to 
ascertain how, in the large centres, country-bred men stand relatively to town-bred 
as regards unemployment. At our request the Board of Trade has made some investi- 
gations, and prepared a Memorandum on the subject.|| 


255. The conclusions of the Memorandum are :— 


(1) That the greater part of the poverty and distress prevalent in 
London and the large provincial towns is among the town-bred part of the 
population, and not among the country-bred. 


* Sir Christopher Furness (Evidence, Vol. XI., Ans, VII. (12-13) ). 
¢ Sir William Mather (of Messrs. Mather & Platt). Vol. XI., Ans. VII. 


+ Such as those made by the Committee of the London County Council on Apprenticeships, and by 
the London Council Technical Education Board on the Building Trades, quoted in Vol. IX., 96218. 


§ “With carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, carriage-builders, engineers, smiths and saddlers, 
the percentage of heads of families born out. of London range from 51 to 59 (Mr. Charles Booth quoted, :bid.). 
** The investigations of Mr. Wilson Fox (of the Board of Trade) show that various large employers of labour, 
such as breweries, railway companies, etc., employ predominantly country-born workmen in the pro- 
portion of 40, 50, and sometimes even of 65 per cent. of the whole. The Metropolitan Police Force, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, the teachers in London elementary schools, the porters in city warehouses, 
the junior clerks in the ‘ entering desk’ of the great wholesale firms, the subordinate officers of the Excise 
and Customs services, all include a quite surprisingly small percentage of Londoners.” (Mr, Sidney Webb, 
Evidence, Vol. [X., 93031.) wn 


|| See Vol. IX. Appendix XXI., J. 
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(2) The countrymen who migrate to large towns are, in the main, physi- 
cally strong and of good character, and frequently move to the towns to fill 
definite positions which have been secured beforehand. 


(3) Such men generally obtain good employment, especially in outdoor 
trades, which resemble somewhat those to which they have been accustomed 
in the country, and in situations requiring special steadiness and trustworthiness. 


(4) Country immigrants do not, to any considerable extent, directly swell 
i the ranks of those who are more or less in a chronic state of unemploy- 
| ment in the large towns. The unemployed of this class are, in the main 
town-bred, and recruited from those who have sunk to the bottom of the 
social scale.” 
256. In view of the opinion sometimes expressed that rurai depopulation accounts 
i greatly for urban distress, in the sense that agricultural labourers, finding no place 
i on the land, migrate to the cities, and, finding no regular occupation open to them, 
il sink into casual labour, these conclusions are so far satisfactory. They show that 
i prima facie the country immigrants do not worsen, but better their position in the 
| cities, and they show besides that the veins of the city population are kept filled by 
fresh blood from the country. 


257. On the other hand they tend to prove that the anemic, worn-out town 
worker is continually put in competition with new comers of better physique, and 
consequently is relegated to the less regular and worse paid occupations. In short, the 
| Londoner is easily out-distanced by his country-bred rival in trades where strength 
| and endurance tell, while, in the skilled trades, owing to the temptations of boy 
i labour and the lack of industrial training, he is not taking the place which his natural 
if quickness of wit might be expected to secure. 





i (21) Dock Lazour. 


258. This typical form of casual Jabour, or rather of ‘“ under-employment *’—for 
dockers may, at any given time, with almost equal appropriateness be counted employed 
or unemployed, and are at all times both casual and seasonal workers—seemed to us 
to present so many painful features as to warrant some amount of special investiga- 
tion, personally and by schedule of questions, as well as by taking evidence. 


259. The commonsense of the nation has seen for some time that the best ordinary 
; life for the ordinary kind of man is that he should not have too much leisure or 
1 have it whenever he likes; that his work should be so regular as to become a habit ; 
if that he should be able to count on taking home a regular sum weekly to his witc 
| as wage; and that he should have some reserve to fall back upon in bad times. 


i 260. All these things are conspicuously absent in the docker’s life, and it is this 
1 that makes dock labour almost a problem by itself. 


261. The employing agency in the loading and unloading of ships varies from dock 
to dock over the kingdom. At some, the work is done by shipping companies having 
| stevedoring staffs of their own; at others, by merchants, dock and railway companies, 
crews of ships, master stevedores and porters; only im a few cases is it done by 
a harbour trust. At the Manchester docks almost all the work is done by the canal 
i company. At Dundee there is a “‘ registered benefit society’ composed of eighty men. 
who are recognised and licensed by the Harbour Trustees, and have special 
privileges; they manage their own affairs co-operatively, engaging casual labour wher 
their own numbers are not sufficient. 


a 
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262. Shipping companies, dock companies, railway companies, and employing steve. 
dores have usually a small staff of permanent hands paid by the week. Cranesmen, 
checkers, engine-men are often permanent, as are coal trimmers. At most docks agair 
there are, in each employment, numbers of recognised or actual preference men whc 
i have the first callona job. But all except men on the staff are taken on by foremer 
by the day, half-day, quarter-day, hour, or job—employment by the hour being 
not uncommon. In many docks, however, the labour is altogether casual; there are 
neither stafis nor preference men. 
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263. Wages seem to vary very widely from port to port, and, of course, from one 
class of work to another. In some places they are as low as 3s. 6d. or even 2s. 6d. 
per day—4s. 6d. to 7s. being common ; in others they are as high as 10s., or from 5d. 
and 6d. per hour—with a common average of 7d.—to 8d. In Liverpool they are 5s. 
per day of nine hours for stevedores and 4s. 6d. for porters. Weekly wages vary 
from 26s. to 28s. Overtime wages again vary widely—trom time-and-half to double ; 
and the hours counted as overtime vary as widely—beginning as early as 5.30 p.m., 
and as late as 8p.m. Payments are sometimes mate weekly, often daily, and in the 
latter case “sub ”’ is usually given at any time. But payment is often counted by 
the piece or by tonnage rates. 


264. It will not escape notice that, as a rule, the nominal wages, or rather the 
nominal rates are high, and this is found to constitute a dangerous element. In Liver- 
pool it is freely said that the nominally high wages attract men from the country and 
from Ireland under the impression that they can get regular work at these rates. 
As fresh country-bred men, they are apt to get a preference from foremen, and thus 
to crowd out the older and weaker. 


265. In almost all cases overtime is considered inevitable—‘“‘ports could not be 
worked without it”—‘“‘the exigencies of the shipping trade demand it.’? These 
exigencies are: Departure of boats at fixed times of sailing, sailing at midnight or to 
suit mails, perishable cargoes such as fish, fruit, butter, necessity of catching tides at 
other ports, tidal docks, to get turn of the coal spouts, pressure in berthing room, to 
save the accruing of demurrage, or, more usually, for despatch. In some ports regu- 
lar nightshifts are worked, counted as overtime, but generally the trade is too irregular 
to permit of this. Only in very few ports is overtime the exception. 


266. In many ports and for many cargoes the trade is seasonal. Owing to ice, timber 
from the Baltic arrives only from May to the opening of winter, and timber dockers 
work only five months in the year: owing to the harvests, the import of cotton at 
Manchester is from October to March, and of fruit and potatoes from the end 
of July to the end of September; the manure traffic is heavier between January 
and April; sulphate of copper comes only in winter ; from June to November, maize 
comes from the River Plate, but, happily, it comes from North America and the 
Black Sea during other months of the year. In Dundee, the busy season is from 
September to April—the jute arriving only during the winter. In Liverpool summer 
is the slack time, winter the busy. But, in this great port at least, the fluctuation 
due to the seasons is much less than might be expected. ‘The average number 
employed daily during the three slackest months of the year is between four-fifths 
and five-sixths of the average number during the three busiest months ’’—a seasonal 
fluctuation which is small as compared with a good many other trades. 


267. It must not be supposed, then, that the intermittent character of dock labour is. 
by any means all due to the seasons. The fluctuation from day to day in Liverpool is. 
much greater. The small numbers taken on Saturdays one can understand. Saturday 
is a short day, and employers for economical reasons take on as few hands as they 
can; and, from the other side, the men like to take their half-holiday on the: 
same day as their fellows in other trades take it—to attend football matches and 
the like. But the small numbers engaged on Mondays has another explanation: the 
men are not to be had—will not turn out if they can help it; the dissipation of the 
week-end leaving them with little energy on Monday. Thus the busiest days of 
the week are Wednesday and Thursday, and the conclusion is that “the number 
employed on the least busy day of the week is frequently only three-fourths, occasionally, 
two-thirds of the number employed on the busiest day.’ It deserves emphasis, 
then, that a good deal of the irregularity of dock labour is of the docker’s own making, 
and blame should not be attributed to the nature of the employment. 


268. The majority of our statements say bluntly that there is no or very little 
alternative employment open to men when not engaged at the docks, some adding 
that the men do not care to look for any. At the timber ports the men as a rule go to 
shipyards and building for the seven months when no timber comes in. The other 
alternatives mentioned at various docks are;— public works or wharves in the 
neighbourhood, quarries, harvesting, “boating and fishing in the harbour,” and, at 
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Grimsby, steam fishing. “At Swansea the only alternative is that of a man “ getting 
( a chance of a hobble with vatious gangs who may have a bit of a rush of work.” 
But such a chance is very remote, because “‘ there is always a surplus of men following 
their particular gang in loading and discharging.” It may be added that, as the 
men generally must hold themselves ready for any job that turns up, alternative 
employments do not get much encouragement. | . 


269. In all the large docks, it would seem that there is always a surplus of labour 
seeking employment. “‘I have not had to go to look for men these forty years,” 
says one. In Liverpool where there is estimated to be considerably over 20,000 
dockers, employers have no difficulty—except at holiday times perhaps—in. getting 
all the men they want. In Swansea, it is said, there might be about 300. men in the 
v docks who cannot get a. living. In the smaller docks, however, this is by no 
hy means universally the case, and in busy times there is sometimes a deficiency. | 





i) 270. In a few of the smaller docks, no labour-saving. appliances have been 
i introduced. But, in the larger ones, cranes—steam, hydraulic, and_electric—have 
i displaced much manual labour, and do many things which manual, labour could not 
i] do. The largest appliances are in the grain ports, where grain is discharged, conveyed 
il and stored by elevators, and in the timber ports, where the cargo is taken out of the 
Hl ship; and conveyed direct by the same cranes to the piles, or to railway waggons. 
i In Bristol and Manchester, fruit also in discharged by elevators. In coal, there are 
coal tips worked by hydraulic power, grab buckets, shoots, ete. " 





271. As to the amount of displacement of labour by such appliances, a timber 
transporter is estimated to do away with ten casual labourers. “ As regards the grain 
elevator, when the circumstances ‘are such as to preclude its‘use, about eight men are 
requisitioned for the work.” In the discharging of grain, a Swansea correspondent 
says that 75 per cent. of the labour formerly employed has been displaced, a calculation 
confirmed by another statement that, in grain, only eight men are employed as 
against’ fifty to seventy formerly. But the actual amount of displacement 1s 
difficult to estimate, as, generally speaking, the trade at every port has gone on 
increasing. “So far as my experience goes,” says the General Secretary to the Coal 
Trimmers’ Union in Cardiff, “the improvements in appliances have gone in the 
a direction of increasing the amount of tons shipped or discharged ina given time, rather 
1 than in reducing the number of men in a gang.” One good result is that the labour 
| attending such machinery gets more regular employment. ' 





1 272. Thus, of all the docks of the kingdom, it may be said that the labour 
1 - employed is casual and intermittent, although there are degrees even here—Swansea, for 
instance, priding itself on being “not so casual as Hull.” This by no means pre- 
4 vents a'good many of the men from being regularly empioyed and earning good wages. 
4 The master stevedore of the Booth Line, Liverpool, says that, of the maximum 
ql number employed at the ships at any time, about one-half may be considered regular 
i men who very rarely get less than four days a week and often get more. These men 
jal ** follow the firm,” and do not care to work for others. 


HH 273. In the larger centres it seems undoubted that the dock labourers prefer 
if casual labour to steady employment, and stop after they have earned a few days’ 
wages. At Swansea, for instance, the Secretary of the Dock and General Workers’ 
Union says that “‘men very much prefer to work on tonnage or piece system with 
occasional days off.” The best class of labourers, indeed, often avow their prefer- 
ence for constant employment. “‘ At Fife ports, regular work is desired ’’; and in 
Grimsby, exceptionally, ‘‘ experience shows that casual men who have been transferred 
to the permanent staff would not willingly go back to their old conditions of service.” 
But, on the other hand, at Southampton Docks, several cases have come under 
notice where permanent hands have asked to be given casual employment, and, in 
West Hartlepool, “a firm of timber merchants have had the greatest difliculty 
in getting men to stay over the busy season when they were promised full wages (27s. 
per week) all the year round.” The determining fact seems to be that, at a busy 
time, the permanent, hands see that they have a wage much lower than they could 
arent by a few days’ casnal work, andthey are too short-sighted to think of the coming 
ull season. 
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274. In most) docks perhaps there is little specialisation calling for what might be 
called skilled labour. But checkers, coal-tippers, coal-trimmers—who are very highly 
paid — capstan men, ropers, chainers, sheeters, are skilled men, not subject to 
broken time to the same extent as ordinary labourers; timber carrying requires men 
possessed of physical strength, and is a highly-paid. branch; the discharging and 
warehousing of grain is usually done by a more or less regular staff; the storing of 
coal, coke, patent fuel, and iron and steel cargoes requires some special training ; 
the shipping of fuel, fuel bricks, and tin-plate, and the unloading of different kinds 
of ore require special skill and capacity. It is the case, however—whatever be the 
reason—that, asa rule, men keep to one. particular’ kind) of work, and that: the 
handling of different cargoes is usually undertaken by different sets of men. 


275. In view of the general impression about dock labourers that they are nearly 
at the bottom of the social scale, it is interesting to see how much evidence there is to 
the contrary. Generally, indeed, the permanent and the more regularly employed 
men are said to be careful, respectable, steady and trustworthy men. Among the 
Cardiff coal-trimmers, who may earn about £4. a week, and have regular employment, 
“the steady, sober, thrifty men by far outnumber the careless and_ indifferent.”’ 
But the general character of the others is by no means so bad as is usually con- 
ceived. In Belfast, it is said, the majority are respectable and well-conducted men ; 
in Swansea, the dockers ‘‘ will, compare favourably with any other class of work- 
men.” The Grimsby dockers, it may be noted, on the testimony of ship captains 
visiting the port, are “superior to those at any other port in the world.” Drink, 
of course, is the ruling weakness, and the system of “subbing” day by day fostered 
by irregularity of work and coupled with betting and unthrift, tends to deterioration, 
physical and moral 


276. There is, unhappily, almost no difference of opirion among our witnesses as to 
the possibility of making dock labour more regular. The answer is an almost unani- 
mous negative. The fluctuating and intermittent nature of the business seems, to 
most employers, an insuperable obstacle—“ the matter of shipment and discharging 
is beyond the control of any dock company ’’—although one witness gives as reason 
for the impossibility that there is ‘‘a large surplus of men more than what is required 
fo carry out the amount. of labour to be done.” “You cannot decasualise dock 
labour atall,’? says Mr. Sexton. “‘ You may relieve it, but you cannot absolutely decasualise 
t.*, In some of the docks the necessity of making work more regular, however, 
is not so evident as in others: in Swansea, for instance (which, however, seems 
xxceptional in many ways), the secretary of the Trade Union says that “ although 
she work is intermittent, $0 per cent. of the total might. be said to be in regular 
2mployment.”’ 


_ 277, Against these strong assertions must be put the notable example of the London 
and India Docks Company. In their docks, which comprise Tilbury, the Royal Albert 
and. Victoria, the East and West India, the South-West. Indian, and the London 
and St. Katharine’s Dock, it was given in evidence that, in 1906, 72 per cent. of the 
labour employed was done by men on regular weekly wages.+...The rest was done 
by preference men and casual labour, taken on from day to day, at an hourly 
rate of 6d. with 8d. for overtime, engagements being for a minimum, of four, hours 
or payment of 2s. And, it is said, “the men on regular weekly wages value their 
employment and vacancies are readily filled.” 


278. The system dates fromthe great London Dock strike of 1888, when the directors, 
impressed by the evils of ordinary dock labour, adopted the policy of distributing 
the work with a view to as much as possible of the labour being carried on by the weekly 
wage men, involving, as a consequence, the curtailment of the number of preference 
men and the elimination altogether of casual workers. At first it was extremely 
difficult to get the men out of their irregular habits—particularly as regards absenting 
themselves on Saturdays and Mondays—but now the permanent and_ registered 
staff has become nearly regular. The organisation is very complete, and the 
men are transferred from one dock to another as wanted. The method is. as 


follows. 





* Evidence, Vol. VIII., 84402. 
+ Mr. H. H. Watts, Evidence, Vol. [X., 96011, Ans. Il.—96014-6. 
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279. The labourers are graded as permanent, registered, and preference. 


280. The “permanent” are weekly workers who have served previously as 
“registered,” for twelve months at least, having got their name on the registered 
list between twenty-three and thirty years of age. They must be physically sound 
and strong, of good character, and ready to undertake any work which they may 
reasonably be called on to perform. Their wages are 24s. a week of six days of eight 
working hours between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., overtime being counted from 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. Engagements are terminable at seven days’ notice on either side, and regular 
employment is guaranteed “only during good behaviour.” These men get a pension 
at the age of sixty-five, or after fifteen years’ service if incapacitated for work by 
circumstances beyond their own control. 


281. The “registered,” or ‘“ Letter A.” men—selected from the best of the prefer- 
ence men—differ from the permanent in Aaving 24s. per week of forty-eight hours 
in summer and 21s. per week of forty-two hours in winter, and in having no pensions 
If promoted, however, to being “permanent” men, half the time passed while 
on this list counts towards the pension. 


282. With overtime, and bonus on piecework averaging 14d. an hour, the average 
wage of the two classes ranges from 29s. to 32s. per week all tke year round. No 
man is allowed to work more than sixteen hours at a time, and he must not come on 
again till twelve hours afterwards. 


283. The “preference” or “Letter B.” men have tickets issued to them every 
quarter, giving them a preferential number. There are forty-five departments in the 
whole establishment, and each department has a proportion of preference men allocated 
to it, on the basis of 40\to 45 per cent. of the number generally at work. Hach after- 
noon the requirements of the following day are posted up, and at certain fixed stations 
—usually at six, seven, or eight in the morning—the preference men are taken on 
strictly in the order in which their names appear on the list. Thus, if work is slack, 
the men at the bottom of the list do not show up ;' they know that there is no work 
for them. If, again, say fifty men are required to-day, the first fifty at the top 
of the list are taken on; if, to-morrow, fifty are wanted, the same men are engaged, 
thus keeping the work among the smallest number, and giving them regular occupa- 
tion. Every quarter the preference lists are revised and the order of numbers raised 
or lowered, according to good or bad record of attendance, etc. In 1904 there 
were 2,100 names on the preference list, and the average number employed was 
600, giving a floating reserve, so far as the company was concerned, of 1,500. | 


284, The actual results of this system are that the preference men get on average 
about three days a week of work over the year, the men at the top, however, getting 
much more. When not employed, they can go anywhere else they please, and the 
preference ticket is, so far, a guarantee of character—“a number of them obtain a 
fair turn of work with other employers of dock labour.” The employers, on the other 
hand, claim that they gain by getting better men and better work. | 


285. Under such arrangements the ordinary casual labourers, who are taken on only 
when the preference lists are exhausted, have not much prospect of employment 
except at an unexpected rush of work, and are not kept hanging around on the off- 
chance. 


286. Boys enter the service as messengers, and then are set an examination enabling 
them to become assistant and junior foremen, from which positions they ultimately 
pass to be foremen and outdoor clerks. Those who do not pass the examination 
become “labouring boys,’ beginning at 10s. per week, and are drafted direct into 
the permanent staff at twenty-three years of age. By this system all the lads who 
enter the service “ are provided for for life.” 


287. The London and India Docks Company has control over ail the docks except 
the Surrey and Commercial, the Millwall, and the small Regent’s Canal Dock. But it 
must be understood that its business is almost altogether unloading ; that outside of the 
company’s service there is a great mass of similar labour employed by stevedores, 
wharfingers, warehousemen, and others; and that the employés of the London 
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and India Dock Company are a small proportion of the 12,000 or 13,000 employed 
at or about the docks.* Among’ this outside labour, the same conditions prevail 
as did before 1896 ; that is to say, the work is mostly casual. 


288. It should be added that, during the last ten years, the numbers of the weekly 
men employed by the company have fallen from about 5,000 in 1894 to about 3,000 in 
1904, owing to shipowners taking on their own men within the docks. 


289. This successful experiment of decasualising dock labour in London has not 
gone without notice, and strenuous endcavours have been made by individuals 
in Liverpool—notably Mr. Charles Booth—to introduce there a modification of the 
system. 


290. The existing system in Liverpool is briefly this. The hours are from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with an hour off from 12 to 1—a nine hours’ day. Night work begins at 
6 p.m. and ends at 4a.m., with an hour off from 10.¢0 to 11.¢0 p.m.—a nine hours’ 
night. Half-a-day is the. minimum term of engagement. The men prefer to take a 
night and a day in succession, and this suits the employers. The wages are :— 
Stevedores, 7s.; shipmen, 5s.; porters, 4s. 6d. Overtime and night work are paid 
at 13s. for stevedores and shipmen, and 8s. for porters. These wages—thanks, 
apparently, to strong customary force—have remained unchanged since 1871. Each 
employer holds his separate stand precisely at tlie same hour (6.45 a.m. and 
12.45 p.m.) so that there is no time for men not waxted at one place to go to 
another.{ 


291. The surplus of labour is very great, although it is impossible to estimate it, 
owing to the numbers who come intermittently to the docks inthe hope of getting 
an odd job. Mr. A. L. Rathbone puts it at some 4,000 ;§ Mr. Sexton at not ‘less 
than 10,000.|| At any rate there is always an excess, and the average employment 
isnot more than three\days a week. Thus the amount of work which, if well organised, 
might keep a smaller number of men fully employed at high wages over the whole 
week, 1s spread over a great many thousands more; hardly anyone gets a full 
week’s work ; and casual labour becomes a pernicious and .a favourite habit. 


292. Mr. Booth’s scheme involved combination of employers, for labour purposes 
only. “The South End employers who employ only Union men might form one 
ring; the North End employers, who ignore the ‘button,’ might form another, 
and the central firms in the coasting trade a third.” The dockers registered in each 
combination, and given preference rank as in London, would become the workers, 
as it were, of one great dock company, and be sent to any of the docks within the ring 
as wanted. ri 


293. It looked at one time as if some such scheme might be seriously tried, and 
at four successive meetings of a Conference called by the City Council, the proposal 
vot the length of being fully discussed and finally rejected—“ the representatives 
of both employers and employed having felt that the scheme would be difficult to 
work owing to mutual lack of confidence.” 


294. The objections, voiced by Mr. Sexton, are these :— 


(a) It would keep the A. B. C. classes continually hanging around (as 
it does now in London) dependent upon the small amount of work doled 
out to them, in the hope of being shifted up into a higher class. 





* Evidence, Vol. IX., 96014-15. 
_ + Cf. “ The Problem of Dock Labour (Liverpool).”’ in Append x to Messrs. Jackson and Pringle’s Report, 

9. 339. 

t Miss Rathbone, Evidence, Vol. VIII., 83251. (10). 

§ Evidence, Vol. VIII., lxi. (6). 

|| Vol. VIII.,84190-2. Cf. A Census was taken in December, 1905, by the City Council Distress Committee, 
mM a given morning when there was a fair—even a large—amount of work at the docks. It was found that 
hirty-six firms among them engaged 7,709 men, leaving 2,013 on the stands—about 26 per cent. Grisewood, 
Vol. IV., 37105, (5). 
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ti i (b) The men crushed out by the classification. system, would, simply, drift. » 
7 to other ‘trades than the docks, and  CORBEERE 7 with the, Isbounersy in,, these », 
it trades, such as building, etc. . . 


, RY 7 tis! res 


(c) The preference class or reaanent gangs, as eat the Tanda dock 
companies, which are shifted about to follow the work, would be of no: use — 
i i itela Rene with an. all-round cargo. or. to different erm ee ae tom 
ii different ports.* : | it id . Sat 











295. Mr. Sexton, it may be noted, appeared to attach much weight to the second — 
of these, the necessary crushing out of the 25 per cent. or so, “ who are getting some- 
thing per week.” T ae ravi 





i 296. In estimating the difficulties of decasualisation, in addition to the obvious 
ii one of getting employers to combine for labour purposes alone, the attitude of the 
trade unions must be taken into account. | ils ‘ 


it 297. There are several Trade Unions which cover dock labourers, such as the Dock, — 
i Wharf, and Riverside Labourers’, the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’, and’ 
i the National Union of Dock Labourers in Great Britain and Ireland. The control 
i of the Union is dominant and aggressive in Swansea, strong or weak in other centres, ~ 


i and is non-existent in a good many of the smaller ports. In Southampton the Union ~ 
i was succeeded in 1890 by the Free Labour Association. In Liverpool Trade Unionism — 
is not strong, and is not recognised at the North Docks where the biggest ships berth. 

at 

; 

i 
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298. As to how these Unions would look on any attempt at ‘ " decasualisation,” iene 
is a difference of opinion, “We much prefer the present system,” says the secretary — 
1 of the Dock and General Workers’ Union in.Swansea. In Bristol, one witness — 
i thinks they would oppose, because ‘“‘no casual labour is allowed by the Union to = 
4 work at any work in connection with the docks at less than 64d. an hour,” and — 
i because decasualisation would necessarily mean a considerable reduction in the rate 
of pay. On the other hand, some think that the Unions would be favourable to it. — 
But, says another correspondent, in any case the men would not agree to it. 3 


299, The latter sentence probably is not far from the truth. ‘‘ The difficulty we 

| meet,” says Mr. Sexton, speaking for the National Union of Dock Labourers. in 
Great Britain and Ireland, “‘is that there is a comradeship existing among the dock © 
4 labourers ; the labourer feels that it is not fair to crush out the man who is getting 
| 

| 


three or four days a week, and he objects to it. The men themselves object to the ~ 
creation of a permanent class.” f 


300. There 1s another anomaly resulting from dock casual labour. The less chance — 
aman has of being employed, the more necessary is it for him to be constantly — 
near the place where the off-chance of employment may crop up. Dwellings in the | 
immediate neighbourhood of docks thus get a fictitious value, and however insani- 
tary or unwholesome may be the lodging they afford, there is always a demand for 
them. A premium is thus offered to the owners of slum property in the streets 
adjacent to docks. 
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302. Granted, as we think it must be, that, in the interests alike of the dockers — 
and of the community, decasualisation is desirable, the situation which was faced on 
a small scale at the reorganisation of the system of employment at the London and 
India Docks in 1892 will require to be faced on’a great scale if attempted now. After — 
as many as possible had been taken up into the permanent staff, and others made 

‘preference men’ according to efficiency and _ steadiness, there remained a 
large residuum for whom evidently no employment could be hoped, and the work — 
of the Committee of tke Mansion House Conference of 1892-3 remains as an — 
evidence of tke difficulty encountered in dealing with it.§ Temporary digging work — 
on waste ground was proviced for those displaced, and afterwards some few were 

* Evidence, Vol. VITI., 84125. (1). 


+ Thid., 84239. 
t Ibid., 84147. 


§ Vide the account given in the Board of Trade Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the 
Unemployed, 1893, p. 238 : 
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emigrated. But it was found that a. large number proved “ unhelpable,” even 
among those whose conduct and work at the temporary digging was good: they 
“were of the class who are always in chronic poverty—they were taken up, 


relieved, and dropped again—most: of them much in the samo position as at the 
beginning.” 


‘ 303. If we be.correct in our analysis of casual dock labour, and if such asystem 
. does economically and morally infuse and spread evils of a most serious character 
into the social life of the community where it prevails, then the system cannot: be 
_ considered solely from the standpoint of the employer and of the employés. It is 
_ detrimental to the moral and material well-being of the community, and should, in 
consequence, be reduced, and if necessary by legislative regulation, to the smallest 
. limits possible. We shall say more on this point later on. 





(22) CoNncLusions. 


304. This review of historical developments since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and of the more prominent existing industrial conditions, demonstrates 
that the problem with which we have now to deal is far more complicated than that 
of 1834. Whilst the moral causes contributing to pauperism and unemployment 
-Temain much the same as before, the material influences regulating employment 
and industry have changed both in their character and scope. Forces have come 
into operation affecting employment, its regularity, its cessation and expansion, 
“which are quite beyond local control. Cyclical fluctuations now are world-wide 
in their effect upon industry and its employés. Changes in methods of production 
follow one another more rapidly than heretofore, and, as specialisation becomes 
“more marked and definite, those habituated and trained to the processes that are 
superseded find it more and more difficult to obtain occupation elsewhere. Trade 
Unions, and employers’ organisations have, in response, as it were, to one another, 
succeeded, the one in raising the standard of wages, the other the standard of in- 
dustrial efficiency. Those who are not in the prime of life, nor in positions of 
adequate physical strength or competency, are apt to fall out of an industrial system 
which is above their level. There is also a large amount of work which par- 
takes more of the character of personal service than of industrial production, such 
as that of errand boys, newspaper boys, telegraph boys, street sellers—occupations 
which, though remunerative for the time being to those engaged in theni, have a 
tendency to cease at adolescence. A considerable proportion of those so occupied 
early in life become subsequently either unemployed or under-employed and swell 
the ranks of casuality. Casual and other occupations giving intermittent employ- 
ment engage a large proportion of the wage-earning class—possibly a larger proportion 
than heretofore—and the ranks of those seeking this form of maintenance are 
periodically swollen by those who have lost, or prove their unfitness for, a regular 
or skilled occupation. These are modifications and developments in our industrial 
system which cannot be ignored, and their products and wreckage, when either 
out of employment or in distress, require a treatment more elastic and varied than 
the simple method which, eighty years ago, was sufficient to cone with able-bodied 
pauperism in agricultural districts. 
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THE NEW PROBLEMS. 


305. The foregoing review of the principal social and industrial developments and 
changes since 1834 in this country permits of certain generalisations. It may safely be 
asserted that, so far as the great mass of the wage-earning classes are concerned, their 
condition now as compared with that of 1834 shows a marked improvement. This im- 
provement embraces a rise in wages, a reduction in working hours, and a fall in the prices 
of the necessaries of life. Town and country have benefited alike in these respects. The 
improvement is evidenced also by the returns oi the Savings Banks, the ‘benefit societies, 
and other agencies and organisations dependent upon weekly or periodical contributions 
from the working classes. . . 


306. It might be expected that, as a result of this improvement, able-bodied 
pauperism would have iargely diminished, and this is actually the case. During the last 
eighty years able-bodied pauperism has been steadily falling, and the great evil upon 
which the Royal Commission of 1834 concentrated their attention has, in rural districts, 
almost ceased to exist.? | 


307. In urban districts, the ratio of total pauperism to population is some- 
what lower than in rural districts, but the urban ratio has not decreased to the same extent 
as the rural ratio during the last thirty or forty years. | Indeed, notwithstanding a rapid 
growth of population in London the ratio increased between 1895-6 and 1905-6 by no less 
than 2°6 per 1,000.2 This is a fact calling for serious attention, and, when we examine into 
the causes, we find that the great increase in general wealth of the community during the 
last thirty years is associated. with some untoward and unsatisfactory developments 
which are specially noticeable in the great industrial centres and above all in London. 


308. In 1834, there being no public agency for the relief of the able-bodied other 
than the Poor Law, all able-bodied persons applying for relief went to the Poor Law, 
and as relief was then generally given on very easy terms, the number of able-bodied 
so relieved was a criterion of the number of those who publicly asserted their inability 
to maintain themselves. This state of things no longer prevails; the number of 
able-bodied applying for assistance to agencies outside the Poor Law is far greater than 
those applying to the Poor Law itself. 


309. On 31st March, 1906, when pauperism was at a high level, there were approxi- 
mately 13,000 to 14,000 healthy able-bodied men in receipt of Poor Law relief.2 In the 
winter of 1905-6 there were 111,000 applicants to Distress Committees, of whom only 1,434 
were women.* The number includes at least 3,000 who had received poor relief, and it also 
includes all those who made application at any time during the winter. It is certain that 
the whole 111,000 were not unemployed at the same time, and that a large proportion of 
them obtained work at some time during the winter. At any given moment, therefore, the 
number would be much less. In addition to the numbers in receipt of poor relief and the 
applicants to Distress Committees, a very large number of persons received relief from 
charitable associations, though in many cases those so treated were the same persons 
as applied tothe Distress Committees. It may, therefore, safely be said that the number 
of able-bodied men in urban districts applying for assistance outside the Poor Law is much 
greater than the number of those who apply to the Guardians.* 


* The number of ordinarily able-bodied men in health relieved indoors on March 31st, 1906, was 10,060- 
Of healthy able-bodied men in receipt of out-relief, a large proportion receive relief.on account of the sickness 
or infirmity of some member of their families, or on account of “ sudden and urgent necessity.” Such men 
would not fall to be dealt with as unemployed persons, and omitting them, there were on March 31st, 1906, 
3,283 able-bodied men in receipt of outdoor relief. Taking indoor and outdoor paupers together the total 
number relieved was thus 13,343 (Statistical Appendix, Part II, Table 1.) The year’s count (1891-2) for 
men aged sixteen and under sixty-five was 3°26 times greater than the mean of the day counts of that year 
(Statistical Appendix. Part 1V, S:ction 2, par. 34.) There are no statistics as to the numbers relieved 
in the winter only, but applying the ratio of 3°26 to the number of unemployed given above, it would 
still appear that the number of unemployed able-bodied men relieved by the Poor Law is much less than the 
number relieved by other agencies. 








1 Cf. Annual Reports of, Poor Law Commission, 1839 (p. 8), 1843 (p. 254), 1847 (p. 4), with Appendix 
to Vol. I. of Evidence, Appendix No. II B., Table 10. See also Statistical Appendix, Part 1, Table XV 
2 Statistical Appendix, Part I., pars. 85 and 101. 3 Statistical Appendix, Part II. Table 1. 4 Return— 
“ Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905 (Proceedings of Distress Committee, 1905-6).” H.C, 392, 1906, pp. iand in 
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310. In the examination of witnesses who gave evidence upon the working and Compasakacs ; 
results of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, we found a general agreement as to the condition of . 
condition of t' 2 wage-earning classes and the lines on which they are divided. The Various grades of 
witnesses ace ~». a division into skilled and unskilled!; with a further sub-division aie 
of the unskilled, viz. (1) the upper grade; and (2) the lower grade.” 


311. This classification is in no sense scientific as there are many classes of workmen 
on the border line between skilled and unskilled who can equally well be put in one 
or the other class, but generally speaking the rate of wage would be the distinction, the 
skilled having a higher and the unskilled a lower wage, though this difference does not 
always prevail. - 


312. The great majority of witnesses were of opinion that the general material condi- 
tion of the skilled workman had improved during the last few decades. As regards the 
higher grade of unskilled the same opinion was expressed, though not so confidently or 
unitormly.* As regards the lower grades of unskilled labourers, manv witnesses, especially 
some from London and the crowded industrial centres, were of opinion that the position 
of such labourers was worse than formerly.5 


313. Here again the continuity and regularity of the wage rather than its amount 
determined in the main whether a man belonged to the higher or lower grade of 
unskilled labour. A docker’s pay per hour is higher than that of the ordinary railway 
employee, yet no one would on that account place him in a higher category of 
labour than the railway man. In this sense the lower grade of unskilled labour 
almost exclusively embraces the casual and intermittent worker. Casual or intermittent 
work, however, can be and is of great variety ; sometimes it comes within the category 
of seasonal work, oftener it is outside it. An outdoor painter is a scasonal worker, but 
his employment is skilled, and frequently continuous while he can work; a fruit or 
hop picker’s work is seasonal, but it is also casual and unskilled. We may there- 
fore lay down this further generalisation—that, the more regular an occupation is, the 
less likely are those in it, when able-bodied, to apply for public relief, 


314. Reviewing this generalisation, our Investigators, Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Tignes of casual 

Squire, assign to casual labour the chief place among industrial conditions that seit al eA 
contribute to pauperism®, and this view is confirmed by a number of witnesses.7 unemployment. 
The summary of previous inguiries into distress due to unemployment in Messrs. 
Jackson and Pringle’s Report® discloses a most striking unanimity in the view that 
the great bulk of applications for relief from unemployment come from casual 
labour. Another of our Investigators, Mr. Jones, also says: ‘‘ Among the most effective 
pauperising agencies must be placed casual labour.’ 


315. This striking unanimity ameng our Special Investigators is absolutely confirmed 
by our own inquiry. Mr. Hamilton tells us: ‘‘ As far as can be gathered, quite 90 per 
cent.” of the men coming to the Church Army labour depdts are general labourers, about 
half of whom “have not been in continuous employment for several years.’ 
In Londvun the bulk of the applicants to Distress Committees are said to belong to 
this class." In West Ham 50 per cent. of the applicants to the Distress Committee 
in 1906-7 ‘had had, during the twelve months preceding their applications, practically 
under two days’ work a week. That is the normal condition, or very nearly so, of the 
casual class which is so large a part of the population of West Ham.” In West Hartle- 
pool, out of 626 applicants to the Distress Committee, 32 per cent. were dock labourers.3 
In Swansea, out of 703 applicants who registered at the labour bureau from 
November, 1905, to May, 1906, 67 per cent. were either dock or general labourers. 
And for the whole of England and Wales, 53 per cent. of the applicants qualified for 
assistance from Distress Committees during the year 1907-8 belonged to the general 
or casual labour class. 

1 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, App. F. Jenkin Jones, Vol. VIII., App. xliv. (4-5). Kelley, Vol. VIII. 
App. xly. (i.) John Davies, Vol. VIL., App. xix. (3). Moorhouse, Vol. VILJ., App. liv. (2). Melhuish, Vol. 
VUI., App. li. (4). Lea, Vol. VIIL, App. xlvi. (i.), Downey, Vol. VIII, App. xxii. (10). Wright, 87323 (8). 
2 Humphreys, 79416 ¢¢ seq. 3 Wood, 85764. Jones, 49742. Stableforth, 51225-7. Hurworth, 52969.. 
Browne, 86236, 86336. Marshall, 87772. Beveridge, 87059-62. 4 Donaldson, 46315. Brown, 50011... 
Stableforth, 51226. Hurworth, 52970. Marshall, 87773. 5 Marshall, 87774. Bowley, 88130-2. Donald-- 
son, 46316. -Browne,~ 50012: ~Stableforth, 51227. “Hurworth, 52972. 6 Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss: 
Squire’s Final Report on Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, Part IL. (1).. 
TRusbridge, 20555-8. Wood; 85700 (23). Ward, 83589. T. B. Davies, Vol. V., App. Ixxv. (6). & Jackson 
and Pringle’s Report, p. 22. 9 Final Report by Mr. Jones of Inquiry into Effect of Outdoor relief on Wages 
and the Conditions of Employment—Part II., p. 29. 10 Hamilton, 93611 (14). 11 Beveridge, 77852 (8). 
12 Humphreys, 79408 (9), 79416-23. 13 Simpson, Vol. VIII., App. Ixxi. (2). 14 Snelling, Vol. VILL, 
App. Ixxiii. (¢). 15 H.C, 173-1908, p. 5. 
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Relation of casual 316. What proportion this form of, labour now bears to. employment generally we 
labour to» cannot say. Casual labour was in evidence before the. Royal.Commission.of 1832, but 


pauperism-and the references to it are very few,! and it.is difficult to, believe;that more grave and 


pointed reference would not have been. made to it, if it then:formed.so large a contri- 
buting element to pauperism as by. universal admission. it. now does. 


317. We may therefore reasonably infer that this cause of distress and pauperism 
has now assumed, both absolutely and relatively, larger proportions than in 1834. Indeed 
it is the almost. unanimous opinion of witnesses residing in industrial centres, and especially 
of London witnesses, that it is yearly developing. 2 Mr. Sidney Webb, whose evidence 
we have referred to elsewhere, described in serious language the rapidity of its increase.® 
The growth of casual labour to its present dimensions is, however, a modern evil. 


318. Our Special Investigators report that though there is no evidence that any 
considerable proportion of the men applying to Distress Committees owe their unemploy- 
ment to sickness, yet ‘“‘from the evidence of borough engineers and foremen of relief 
works there seems little doubt that the men are of low physical capacity.” * And in 
summing up the characteristics of the unemployed class they say: ‘‘ We do not find that 
there is a very large proportion of men of bad character, but there are certainly a con- 
siderable number of men who are not very competent and not very industrious.’’® 


319. Without infringing upon other parts of our Report we must here present, so far 
as applications of able-bodied for relief are concerned, what are the almost invariable 
products of this casuality. They may be summed up in one word—inefficiency and 


inability for anything but unskilled and non-continuous work of the most elementary 
kind. 


320. Once a casual labourer always a casual labourer, unless there is within the 
individual some special grit and force of character to emancipate him from his vicious 
and retentive environment. Thus, while those who become casual labourers remain 
so, there is from various sources a constant recruiting of their ranks. Those who have 
failed in higher branches of work, either from bad habits, bad fortune, breakdown in 
health, or incapacity to give a remunerative return for the wage they get, all naturally 
gravitate into the ranks of those seeking casual work. So it comes to pass that at every 
great port the numbers seeking employment are largely in excess of the demand, and that 
there is at the large ports and at certain of our populous centres a stagnant mass of low- 


grade labour, ready to clutch at any form of assistance which will add to their precarious 
livelihood.® : 


a aad | 321. But if, as regards unskilled labour, there are factors to be dealt with in our large 


unemployment, %0wns which were almost unknown to those who reorganised the Poor Law in 1834, some 
phenomena affecting the capacity of workmen of a higher type have also developed them- 
selves which were equally unknown or unforeseen by our forefathers. Cyclical fluctua- 
tions due to the enlarged area of operations of our trade are apt to become less amenable 
to local or even national control. Changes in fashion, greatly affecting demand, follow 
one another more rapidly than heretofore, and the wider competition to which product 
tion is subject forces upon the manufacturer new processes and new mechanical appliances. 
All these causes tend to put out of employment temporarily and even permanently men 
of respectable character, who are willing to work but whose work is not of the type or 
standard required. The standard of machine work is constantly rising, and the efficiency 
of the worker is expected to correspond. If from age, failing health, or ineptitude a worker 


fails, his employment may cease, and he has difficulty in again obtaining work in his 
old grade or level. 

} 
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: 1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832, App. A, Part I., pp. 916-7, and Vol. IL, App. 32, p. 108" 
a pe tie el ; Bailward, 78704 (14), 78850-3 ; Quelch, 26051-2. Chapman, 84791 (24), 84812, 84892-6 
c., &e.: Sidney Webb, 93031, Ans. VII. 4 Jackson and Pringle’s Report on Effects of Employment 


a ae given to the Unemployed since 1886, Part II., 2°, i. 5 Jbid., p. 146. 6See previous chap ‘er, 
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322. Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, while pointing out the difficulty of exactly Relation of skilled 
defining what is meant by the skilled-or artisan classes, estimate that, of the appli- abou Vag 
cants to Distress Committees, 20 percent. are skilled.} This proportion of skilled to PO 
unskilled varied much according to the local state of trade. In Northampton, 

Leicester and Woolwich, it was higher owing to changes in the boot trade at the first 
two places, and to a reduction of Government establishments in the last one. 2 


323. The Workmen’s Compensation Acts? and the Trade Union standard 4 also tend to 
render it more difficult for able-bodied men above a certain age or below a certain standard 
of physique or efficiency to retain or re-obtain work to which they are accustomed. These 
again drift into casual or under employment, This, though not a new phenomenon, has 
sreatly increased since 1834. 


324. Summing up the new factors and developments we find— 


(1) That we have an increasing aggregation of unskilled labour at our 
great ports and in certain populous districts. 


(2) That this aggregation of low-grade labour is so much in excess of the 
normal local wants as to promote and perpetuate under-employment. 


(3) That this normal condition of under-employment, when aggravated 
by periodic contraction of trade or by inevitable changes in methods of pro- 
duction, assumes such dimensions as to require special machinery and organisa- 
tion for its relief and treatment. 





1 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 69. 2 Appendix to Jackson and Pringle’s Report on Unemploy- 
nent, pp. 50-60 and 171. See also Gribble, Vol. VIII., App. xxxiii. (13-14) ; Court, Vol. L, App xiii., A. (xi). 
} Marshall, 87721 (9), 13-14; Livesey, 83136 Ans. I. (c), 83211-5 ; Rouse, Vol. VIIL, App. lxviii, (18-22) ; 
Jr. Innes-Smith, 43177-8 ; Baines, 39600 ; Solomon, 50438 (13), Raeburn, 89722 (5), &e., &e. 4 T eech, 
33769 (3-4), 83774-5 ; Abbott, 87157 (8), 87170; Hogg, Vol. VIII, App. xxxviii. (13); E. Richardson, Vol. 
/IIL., App. Ixiv. (xi); Mordey, Vol. VIIL, App. lv. (3-7), &., &¢. 
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Chapter 3. 


CRITICISM OF EXISTING METHODS OF RELIEF TO THE ABLE-BODIED. 


(1)—The Poor Law. 


325. We now turn to the existing methods of relief, with the view of testing how far 
they are adapted to and capable of dealing with the new conditions that have arisen. 
We have described at length in a previous chapter the methods of dealing with the 
able-bodied under the Poor Law. We have seen that the normal methods intended 
to be established by the Central Authority under the Act of 1834 were indoor relief 
and emigration, and that the abnormal methods were outdoor relief, with or with- 
out a labour test. We have, therefore, to examine serzatim the suitability of the 
workhouse, emigration, the labour yard, and out-relief, as methods for dealing with 
the able-bodied in distress from unemployment. 


ade ae 


326. The first point to note is that at least one of the abnormal methods, viz.,* the 
labour-yard, has tended by the force of events to become normal, and that at the present 
day the Unions having power to give outdoor relief accompanied by a labour test, are much 
‘more numerous than those in which relief to the able-bodied must be given in the work- 
house.t Experience, therefore, raises @ priori a presumption against the adequacy 
of the normal methods. This presumption is increased when we examine more closely 
the working of those methods. ) . 








~The workhouse. 327. We have spoken elsewhere of the evils which to our mind are inseparably con- 
nected with the present general workhouse, and of the need for classification by institutions. 
Our position is greatly strengthened by the evidence which we have received as. to the 
effect of residence in the workhouse on the able-bodied.! Whatever may be said of 
the reasons for deterrence in the case of those among the aged who come there by their 
i own fault, the only principle which can be defended in the case of the able-bodied is that 
tb they should leave the workhouse better fitted to earn their living than when they 
‘i entered it. Whether we rely on discipline, on industrial training, or moral suasion, the 
end should be in all cases the same, viz. to restore efficiency, physical, mental, and 
moral. But the evidence of workhouse Chaplains, a high authority on such a point, 
is emphatic that, so far from this end being reached, the effect of a sojourn in the 
workhouse is wholly bad.? 








Hy “Even men above the ordinary working class appear to lose their manhood when they 
t come into the house.”8 The able-bodied ‘easily become enervated and lose all desire to rise again — 
to true citizenship and individual responsibility.”* “It is pitiable to see the mental torture which — 
decent people suffer when circumstances compel them to enter the workouse—there comes a loss 
ie of self-respect and a moral deterioration.” 5 ‘ 





328. We are, of course, aware that in individual Unions the deterrent conditions are 
fl waived or modified by more prescient Boards of Guardians in favour of a man searching 
‘for work—as, for instance, when a man is permitted to leave the workhouse in search — 
of work unencumbered by his wife and children. But these concessions are often abused — 
by the workhouse loafer, with the inevitable result that the Guardians are compelled 
to withdraw them. In the main, we believe that we have not exaggerated those features 
in the present workhouse system which make it not only repellent (as is perhaps necessary), 
but also (as is unnecessary) degrading to the honest man who is anxious to reinstate 
himself in independence. The workhouse does not afford any abiding help to the class 
of distressed’ unemployed who are willing and anxious to work. 
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“ For shortness’ sake we here include all forms of outdoor relief accompanied by a test of labour. 
+ See list of Unions where the Regulation and Labour Test Orders are in force, 7 


1 James, 23707 ; Bushell, 23945 (5) Alford, 31842; Smith, 37402; Williams, 45464 (13); Blossom, 42781 
(8), 42910 ; Carryer, 46516 (8); Brown, 50009 (3); Buckingham, 68579 ; Ayles, 45786 (7) ; Vulliamy, 73387- 
90; Verity, 42048 (8), 42066 ; Turner, 43566 (4) ; Morris, 69996, 70046-8 ; Clarke, 95410-1 ; Bonar, 29820—4. 
As regards able-bodied women, see Thorburn, 35693 (38) ; Edwards, 23832 ; Report by Workhouse Chaplains, 
App. Vol. XI. p.5(11). //@Summary of Reports of Workhouse Chaplains as to effect of life on mates, p. 6 
(1). 8Gasking, p. 21. 4 Harrison, p. 18. 5 Hodgson, p. 19. 6 Fleming, 9127, Ford, 39776 
(20) (8); Peters, 19929 ; Blackshaw, 41349 (10); Macdonald, Vol. IV., App. xlv. (10). 7 Report on the 
Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907; Mrs. Sidney Webb: App., Vol. XII. 
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PART VI.—Chapte 3, 


THE POOR LAW. 3865 


'*1 329. The second normal resource of the Poor Law for dealing with the able-bodied is Emigration. 


emigration ; but, as we have already shown,! it is in practice so little used that it cannot 
be regarded as having had much effect in dealing with this problem. The Royal Com. 
mission of 1832 hesitated to recommend its general adoption. 


330. Having dealt with the normal Poor Law methods of relieving the able-bodied, The labour yard. 


we have next to consider the methods available abnormally, viz., the labour-yard 
and unconditional outdoor relief. The inherent difficulty of the labour-yard is that, 
if it is in any way a permanent institution, it tends to become the habitual resort of the 
incapables who are content with the barest subsistence, and are willing to put 
up with all the inconveniences of the yard so long as they are assured of living 
at home with enough to keep themselves and their families from starving.2 After 
the manner of the parish labourers of 1832, they prefer to do a little work for a certain 
subsistence out of the rates, rather than to take any trouble to obtain an independence 
by their own exertions. The labour-yard, unless well administered, encourages the 
incapables without reforming them. It provides no incentive to industry ;* the 
relief is not earned in proportion to effort, but it is given in proportion to needs, subject 
to the qualification of performing a prescribed task of work.5 A loafer with many 
children may do the minimum of work required and obtain four times as much 
as the industrious single man, even though the latter should do four times the work 
of the loafer. The labour-yard, in fact, is the home of the “ ca’ canny,’ ® and so 
infectious is its atmosphere and its principle of “do little,” that a stay there will 
demoralise eventhe best workman.’ Hence, by the industrious and respectable persons 
out of work, the labour-yard has become, and under existing conditions rightly, 
almost as much tabooed as the workhouse.® 


331. Whatever the inherent evils of the permanent labour-yard, they are intensified 
when it is resorted to as a remedy in times of emergency.? The conditions under which 
the abuses of the system can be abated are the existence of a large and efficient staff to 
supervise the labour, the existence of large and suitable premises in which the work can 
be properly done and properly supervised, and, lastly, the existence outside the labour- 
yard of a sufficient staff of skilled relieving or enquiry officers to check imposture.!° But 
these three conditions are not to be improvised in a moment. : 


332. Upon unconditional outdoor relief, ¢.¢., out-relief without a labour test, the last Unconditional 
Poor Law method of dealing with the able-bodied, we need not dwell. N othing can outdoor relief. 


be said in favour of setting aside in times of panic or stress the principles underlying 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 and the Report of the Royal Commission of 
that date. At present the workhouse-test, the labour-test, the giving of relief in 
kind, and strict investigation, are the safeguards attached to the grant of 
relief to the able-bodied. But all these safeguards can be and occasionally are 
systematically dispensed with on the plea of “sudden and urgent necessity "4 and 
under certain dispensatory provisions of the Prohibitory or Regulation Orders.!2 In 
such cases, out-relief to the able-bodied is given with practically all the freedom which 
existed before 1832 ; and in our opinion it is open to all the evils disclosed by the Royal 
Commission of 1832. Unconditional out-relief to the able-bodied tends to ageravate 
rather than diminish those accumulations of surplus labour, which as we have seen, 
are among the disquieting features of modern industrial conditions.. 





1 See Part IV., Chap. 9 (25-27), also Rudd, Vol. VIII, App. lxix. (7); Fairchild, Vol. VIIL., App. xxiv. 
(21); Dalton, 31450-1. 2 Bagenal, Vol.I., App. xv. (A), (171); Walsh, 8647, 8682-4, App. xviii. (C) ; 
Carryer, 46516 (18), 46648, 46692 et seg. ; Islip, 46915 (3a) ; Millward, 18749 ; Ford, 39776 (29); 8 Millward, 
18749 ; Lockwood, 4086, 132362, 13328-9 ; Bagenal, 7662 ; Millward, 18916; Lockwood, 4089 ; Court, 6470-7 
Alford, 31803-6. 4 Solomon, 50624-8 ; Dyson, 20383-7. 5 Lockwood, 13280-1, 13388; Davy, 2443 ; 
Lowry, 12094-5. — ® Ford, 39835-42; = 7 Court, Vol. I, App. xiii. (A), 6309-10; Wethered, 5521-2; 
Peters, 20028-33 ; Rusbridge, 20418 (11), 20466-71, 20918 ; W. Fawkes, 43889 (13-18). Smart, 84501 
(8); -Solomon, 50435 (5), 50626-7; Crowder, 17666. 9James, 48419-21; Alford, 3177 5, 31988. 
Lockwood, 13330-40. 10 Rusbridge, 20623, 20979 ; Crowder, 17387 (23); 17442, 17670. 11 Rusbridge 
20571, 20623. Adrian, 191, 1221-2; Lockwood, 13953, 13402-13, 13971. Dyson, 20117 (4a). Wallace, 
77041-8 ; Simey, 51643. 12 Lockwood, 13349. Visits: Urban, 18. 
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334. Indeed, generally speaking, the whole influence of the present Poor Law upon 
pauperism is centripetal rather than centrifugal.1 Except to the extent to which the 
Guardians can-emigrate and can remove under the law of settlement, they can only deal 
with the poor by relieving them where they are. And in proportion as they relieve them 
where they are, it follows that there is less inducement for the poor to move to other 
districts. The one method the present Poor Law possesses for directly assisting the 
mobility of labour within the kingdom is the casual ward; and the whole Report of the 
Vagrancy Committee shows how repellent and useless the administration of the casual 
ward is to the genuine work-searcher.?* 


335. The present Poor Law, therefore, in effect does nothing to decrease the im- 
mobility of labour or to grapple with the new tendencies which go tomake up the modern 
problem of relief to the distressed able-bodied. In times of emergency there has always 
been a desire to secure the help of voluntary and other agencies. Indeed, in the whole 
of the evidence we took, we are not aware of a single witness who urged that the present 
Poor Law, as it now stands and is generally administered, is adequate to deal with the 
problems of distress due to unemployment. | | 


336. As the Royal Commission of 1832 themselves remarked :— 


“A person who attributes pauperism to the inability to procure employment will doubt 
the efficiency of the means by which we propose to remove it.” 4 | 


337. The administrators of the present Poor Law are in fact endeavouring to apply the 
rigid system of 1834 to a condition of affairs which it was never intended to meet. What 
is wanted is not to abolish the Poor Law, but to widen, strengthen and humanise the 
Poor Law, so as to make it respond to a demand for a more considerate, elastic, and, 
so far as possible, curative treatment of the able-bodied. 


(2).—Charity. 


338. It is noteworthy that, in the generation succeeding the Poor Law reformers of 
1832, the first attempts of charity to supplement the Poor Law in dealing with the 
able-bodied related to particular periods of exceptional local distress. Such efforts were 
spasmodic rather than permanent. The problems connected with unemployment 
did not at that time assume such a shape as to necessitate the permanent organisation 
of charity as a standing accessory to public relief. 


339. At any rate, whatever be the cause, at that time voluntary efforts, as shown by 
the operations of charity, seem chiefly, if not solely, to have been directed towards 
supplementing the organisations of the Poor Law in times of special distress. It1is only 
in quite recent years that charitable organisations, such as the Church Army and the 
Salvation Army, have established permanent machinery for dealing on a large scale with 
great numbers of those out of work, as part of the chronic and permanent problems of 
charity. 


340, On the other hand, as far back as 1860 we find interesting evidence of the 
tendency of the general public, in times of special distress, to believe that the Poor Law 
was unequal to the emergency, and to accumulate large temporary funds and 
machinery for supplementing by charity the functions of the Guardians in 
regard to the relief of the able-bodied. In the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Poor Relief of 1864, we are told that in consequence of a five weeks’ 
uninterrupted frost in the winter of 1860-61, nearly the whole of the labourers in and 
about the London docks and along the banks of the river were thrown out of work ; and 
the numbers were largely increased by the necessary cessation of work in other 
directions. For the relief of the persons thus deprived of their ordinary means of 
support, large sums of money, voluntarily contributed, were placed at the disposal 





1 Mackay, 29843 (22). 2 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906. [Cd. 2852.] i sru! 
8 Dalton, 31617-9; 31679-80. Alden, 20859-70; Turner, 43590-4.; Brown, 25253-4; Mackay, 29843 
(9081 p 377” 30043-4 ; Stepney, 796, 19 (17 iv.). | #Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1834 |Cd. 2728, 
» p- , 
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of the police magistrates, clergymen, and others in the several localities in which the Charity and 
Metropolitan 
Distress, in 


distress existed. ! 


341. These subscriptions were raised on the assumption that the machinery of the Poor 
Law was inadequate to meet the prevailing distress, and that not only did the Rules and 
Regulations under which relief was administered require to be modified, but that 
the funds at the disposal of the Guardians were insufficient for such an emergency.? 


_ 342. Several public writers and speakers alleged that the Poor Law had reprolen 


down,” and this impression was widespread.? The Select Committee do not. themselves 
express a definite opinion as to the quality and extent of the distress which prevailed, 
but they expressly state “ that there can be no doubt that the machinery of the Poor Law 
administration was adequate to the occasion, and that the Guardians possessed the re- 
quisite powers necessary for the relief of distress.”” They set out, however, at some length 
the conflicting views conveyed to them by witnesses on the subject ofthe distress. These 
views we here epitomise, because they are in themselves an epitome of the usual situation 
which precedes the interposition of charity in the work of relieving the unemployed. 


343. On the one hand, Mr. Farnall, the Poor Law Inspector for the Metropolitan 
District, was of the opinion that the state of affairs “‘ scarcely ought to bear the name of a 
crisis,’ and he pointed out that, out of 15,000 odd men who applied for, and were offered, 
relief subject to the workhouse or labour test, only 5,000 accepted the relief; the rest 
refused the test and were never heard of again.® This view that the Poor Law, if left to 
itself, could easily and satisfactorily have coped with the situation, was also stoutly main- 
tained by a number of Clerks and Chairmen of the several Unions concerned.® 


344. On the other hand, the Committee quote a number of Chairmen of Boards of 
Guardians, clergymen, and police magistrates who took the view that there prevailed 
“terrible distress,’ “most extreme and awful misery,” and that ‘“‘but for charitable 
subscriptions there would have been a fearful loss of life through starvation.” 
The Committee noted the refusal of large numbers to accept the workhouse and the 
labour test, and point out that a considerable amount of evidence went to prove that 
it arose from the great facility with which the relief voluntarily contributed could 
be obtained.’ But, without any exception, the evidence of the London police magis- 
trates, who distributed the voluntary relief to the poor, was emphatic and unanimous 
that there was a.large number of cases which the Poor Law did not and could not 
reach, § 


345. Such was the state of affairs which, in the opinion of these witnesses, justified 
the interposition of charity, and the collection and distribution of subscriptions for 
the unemployed. But their own evidence goes on to show what great scandals this 
interposition of charity entailed. We hear how applicants often obtained relief from 
one police court in the morning and from another in the afternoon ;® that there was no 
co-operation between the Guardians and the police magistrates,!? so that, in many 
cases, duplicate and even triplicate relief may have been given without the possibility 
of detection. One inexperienced district visitor sent in without investigation the 
names of the occupiers of a whole street and square as being clearly entitled to assist- 
ance. Sums as large as £50, £80, and £100 were often distributed in handfuls of silver 
to crowds of applicants, the sole qualification being a display of dirty hands.” Bread, 
which was given in relief, was taken to public-houses and exchanged for beer, and then 
sold by the publicans at a reduced rate.8 There was no doubt, in fact, that imposture 
was rampant on account of the want of organisation and investigation which accompa- 
nied the distribution of the money so promptly and generously subscribed. 


346. The ultimate finding of the Committee with regard to the measures taken during 
this time of distress was as follows :— 


“That they received strong evidence that such distress could have been relieved by the 
Poor Law authorities, inasmuch as the legal machinery of administration was sufficient, and 








1 Report of Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1864 (£55), p. 3. 2 [bid., p. 3. 8 Tbid., p. 3. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. ; Thirteenth Annual Report Poor Law Board 1860-1, 2870 ; Cf. App. 3. 
Doyle, p. 37. 7 Report of Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1864 (255), pp. 4, 5, 6. 8 Ibid., pp. 6, 8, 9. 


9 lbid., p. 8. 10 Jbid., pp. 6, 7. 1 Jbid., p. 8. 12 [bid., p. 7. 13 Jhid. 
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| the guardians possessed the requisite powers for raising the necessary funds for the purpose ; 
il but. the legal charge would have pressed very heavily on some parishes within the Metropolis. 
! The regular action, however, of the Poor Law was, to a considerable extent, rendered 
Hh | unnecessary by voluntary contributions ; and however desirable it is that in great emergencies 
1 destitution should be relieved by spontaneous charity, Your Committee find that on the occasion in 
| question evils resulted from the want of a sufficient organisation for the investigation of the 
cases of the persons relieved.” * 


iI 347. We have quoted and referred at some length to this Report, now more than forty 
‘| years old, because we believe it to contain a true picture of the situation which almost 
i invariably arises when money is subscribed in a hurry by the charitable public for the 
relief of distress from unemployment and is distributed without adequate investigation 
by means of hastily improvised or inexperienced organisations. 


248. From this Report we gather :— 


(1) The motive of the interposition of charity was the assumption that 
the Poor Law was inadequate to meet the situation. 


(2) Both the Central and local Poor Law Authorities concurred in maintaining 
that the Poor Law was adequate, and their view was upheld by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. | 


(3) But, notwithstanding, the Select Committee admitted that it may 
possibly be “desirable” “that in great emergencies destitution should 
be relieved by charity,” and in the body of their Report they themselves 
indicate a form of organisation which might enable charity to intervene more 
successfully in future. 








349. The secret of this inconsistent attitude of the Committee in regard to the 
necessity of the intervention of charity may be explained by the fact that, between the 
date of the Metropolitan distress into which they were inquiring and the date of their 
Report, there had occurred the Lancashire Cotton Famine. An enormous sum had 
been collected and distributed by voluntary agencies towards the relief of half a million 
destitute persons, and both the people who gave and the people who distributed 
| the charity had been publicly thanked in the Speech from the Throne, 


EE eS a ee. 


350. It would appear, therefore, to have been necessary for the Select Committee of 
1864 to combine, with a disapproval of the administrative scandals of charity in 1861-2, 
ti a concurrence in the principle of the intervention of charity which had been approved by 
i the Government, Parliament, and the nation at large. 





Charity and the 351. The Lancashire Cotton Famine was the occasion of the greatest effort which 
| Lancashire charity has ever made in England towards the alleviation of distress due to want of 
_ Cotton Famine, employment. The distress began to be acute in December, 1861, and by the end 
af of June, 1863, charity had accumulated £1,974,203 for the relief of the unemployed 
ay operatives and their families.2 It is probable that under the circumstances this vas’ 
by sum was distributed with the maximum of good and the minimum of demoralisation. 
ce When perfected, the charitable organisation consisted of a Central Executive Committee 








i and a General Relief Committee at Manchester, and a Mansion House Committee 
i in London, The function of the General Relief Committee was merely to collect 
} subscriptions; the function of the Central Executive Committee was to distribute 
i the subscriptions through the medium of 170 local Committees, and generally, as faz 
af 
| 
f * Two things should be added. There was then no central organisation forthe administration of voluntary 
it relief. The parishes could not rally for the purpose, and the necessity for treating problems of want as matters 
ty of social knowledge and education was hardly present in the public mind. ‘The Magistrates were admittedly 
tt an unsatisfactory tribunal in an emergency of this kind; and there were no local agencies who were able 
i to support them systematically by concerted action, On this and other occasions the difficulties of organisa. 
a tion were immensely increased by the over-haste of the donors themselves, who were impatient of all pre-con- 
a) sideration, and in their excitement pressed for the immediate and wholesale distribution of large funds. This 
| element has always to be reckoned with in a crisis in the Metropolis, and it is obviously most difficult te 
| restrain or to guide it. ) 
aii 

1 Report of Select Committee on Poor Law Relief, 1864 [255] p. 10. 2 Arnold’s “ History of the 


Cotton Famine,” p. 493. 
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as possible, to influence, control, and co-ordinate on a common plan the activities Charity and the 
of these local Committees.1_ The functions of the Mansion House Committee were to iar jeer acy 


SS ee 


collect and forward subscriptions to the distressed districts, but this it apparently saa 
did to a considerable extent in co-operation with the Central Executive Committee.? 


352. On the Central Executive Committee sat the special representative of the Central 
Poor Law Authority, Mr. Farnall, whose evidence as to the adequacy of the Poor Law 
to deal with the London distress in 1861 we have already quoted. There was also some 
co-operation and communication between the local Poor Law Authorities and the 
charitable organisations. The Central Executive Committee used its influence, 
and successfully, to raise the average weekly rate of poor relief per head from 
Is. 23d. to 2s.,* and there was a mutual inspection of each others’ relief books by 
the local Charitable Relief Committee and the Board of Guardians.® The local Relief Com- 
mittees were enjoined to refer chronic cases of indigence to the Guardians, and to use 
voluntary or paid visitors for the purpose of investigating cases. There was, in fact, 
at the end of the period of distress, a complete paraphernalia of regulations and inquiry, 
a central controlling Committee distributing tolocal Committees funds, partly raised locally, 
partly centrally—in a word a replica of the official and statutory Poor Law system, acting 
parallel to and in co-operation with it. 


353. It might have been expected that charity distributed by such a complete organi- 
sation and with so many safeguards would have been free (if ever relief of any kind what- 
ever on a large scale could be free) from serious abuses. But itis clear from the “ Manual ” 
issued by the Central Executive Committee in the autumn of 1863%, when the worst dis- 
tress was over, and also from Arnold’s ‘“‘ History of the Famine,” which is throughout 
written in a laudatory spirit, that, at any rate in the times of worst pressure, serious 
abuses did arise. At the outset there were separate funds administered by separate 
Committees in many towns,” and there were at least four central funds also administered 
by four Central Committees.® It was not till August, 1862, that is in the eighth month 
of the period of distress, that the Central Executive Committee came on the scene to 
co-ordinate the various funds and to prevent overlapping. In Manchester, where the 
Guardians and Relief Committee relieved the same cases, it was alleged that 25 per cent. 
of the recipients were not proper objects of charity,® and when special visitors were em- 
ployed it was discovered, according to a report of the assistant clerk of the Manchester 
Union, that :— 


“ Almost every conceivable variety of fraud, it would appear, has been practised upon 
the officers of the Board, as the reports of the special visitors now employed prove every week. 
Children, recently dead, have been booked as living; children that never existed have been 
booked; children have been borrowed to make up families ; concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion of wages seems almost to have been the rule in some districts of the city; men, whose 
regular work was at night have obtained relief for want of work in the day time; sick men have 
been found drunk in bed; men discharged by employers for drunkenness have obtained relief 
as decent, respectable artisans; persons have left employment avowedly because they could 
get a living easier by charity and parish relief than by work; men have been found who, 
having work at home, were attending the school or the farm; men have been found who were 
working, but not at their homes; and the short hours required of those sent. to the school or to 
the farm, have enabled many to secure wages of which they gave no account whatever; and. 
to finish this most unpleasant recital the reports referred to have made the Guardians. 
acquainted with the existence, in one district at least, of an amount of immorality which they 
had not before heard of, a large number of persons living in adultery having obtained relief as 
married people.’10 


354. It is probable that such wholesale abuses were not found elsewhere than in the 
largest towns, and that even there, as in the case cited, they were ultimately detected 








1 Arnold’s “History of the Cotton Famine,” p. 271-2. Letter from Mr. Farnall to Mr. Villiers. 
2Ibid., p. 120, pp. 232-233. 3 Thid., pp. 179-80. 4Tbid., pp. 234 and 353. 5 Tbid., p. 273.. 
6 Ibid., App., pp. 546 et seq. 7 Lancashire’s Lesson, etc. McCullagh Torrens, p. 137. 8 [bid., p. 100,. 
pp. 347, 181. 9 Arnold’s “History of the Cotton Famine,” p. 362. 107bid., Report of clerk to 
Manchester Board of Guardians, p. 363. See also Footnote f. 


+ “ Rascaldom was in clover during the early period of the distress, and the revision of the 
school lists, in the spring of 1863, turned out domestic servants from the sewing schools, sent 
hand-loom weavers to their normal dependence upon the poor rates and even committed to 
prison swindlers, who whilst in regular work and in receipt of good wages, were also getting 
assistance from the relief committees. But these cases of imposition occurred only amongst 
large populations, and certainly did not at any time comprise 5 per cent. of the recipients of 
relief.’—(“‘ Lancashire and the Cotton Famine,” Watts, p. 212.) 
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and diminished by the system of visitors recommended by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. But the point we wish to emphasise is that it was only the long duration of the 
distress that enabled the provisional administration of charity to acquire the experience 
and skill in investigation and revision of cases which, in the words of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s Manual, “ will alone prevent abuses.” For it is only when sufficient time has 
elapsed to introduce, train partially, and control a newly organised association of workers 
that the skill, experience and co-operation necessary to charitable work can be attained. 


355. Another abuse, to which the Executive Committee refer, was the tendency to sup- 
plement the wages of workmen on full time by means of money allowances.* As in 1834, 
some employers took advantage of this system to pay inadequate wages. “It is better,” 
say the Committee, “that operatives should be entirely withdrawn from work than 
that they should labour sixty hours weekly tor little more, or even less, than the scale 
of relief.’2 In one case an operative is said to have worked fifty hours a week 
in a factory for 94d. In other cases work for fifty-five hours a week would be 
exacted for a wage of 3s. or 4s. exclusive of deduction for rent, the miserable pittance 
then left being made up by “relief” to the standard of 2s. a head a week.* We 
have, therefore, here in miniature an indication of what would probably be the general 
effect on wages of re-introducing an indiscriminate system of giving money allowances 
to the able-bodied, whether from charitable or from public funds.. . ae 


356. Yet another evil was the protracted pensioning of a large number of able- 
bodied men and boys without providing them with any occupation. The “ Relief Com- 
mittees ” had been from the time of their establishment utterly unable to provide 
manual labour for all the able-bodied men whom their funds supported, “and the 
Guardians (not unnaturally) neglected a requirement which the Committees did not 
make.®” The labour test, therefore, seems almost of necessity to have been largely aban- 
doned. Although the Poor Law Board did not repeal the Outdoor Relief Regulation 
Order, they had pointed out to the Guardians that its provisions could be dispensed with 
in cases of urgent necessity, and that the existence of masses of starving operatives con- 
stituted such necessity. Thus in March, 1863, although there were between 60,000 
and 70,000 girls employed in sewing schools and 20,000 + men and boys being: taught 
in other schools—all of whom were accounted as “‘ working ”—there were yet “ upwards 
of 25,000 able-bodied men and boys who were then receiving the means of subsistence 
without labouring in any way in return for it.” rorey 


357. This protracted idleness led to demoralisation and riots,’ and no doubt 
was the cause of the Government’s adopting a new method of alleviation, viz., the pro- 
vision of works of public utility undertaken by the Local Authorities and paid for by them 
out of loans advanced from the Exchequer. To this part of the lesson of the Cotton 
Famine we shall refer subsequently. We are here only concerned with the moral that. 
even with the most effective organisation, a general system of money allowances to able- 
bodied in distress can never be safely resorted to. 


358. There was yet another early mistake on the evils of which the Executive Com: 
mittee commented in their Manual. The original bent of the Local Committees was tc 
supplement the relief of the Guardians, instead of confining their sole attention to case: 
with which the Guardians did not deal.9{ This system of divided responsibility {fo 





*“ During the last two years, however, the allowance system has been set up anew and sanctionec 
in every form and to every conceivable extent in Lancashire.”—(‘‘ Lancashire’s Lesson, ete.,” McCullagt 
Torrens, p. 120.) “Some Committees had also suplemented full time wages in cases where the materia. 
to be worked up was so wretched that weavers who used, in ordinary times, to earn from 10s. to 12s 
per week, could not earn the amount as wages.”—(“ Lancashire and the Uotton Famine,” Watts, p. 210.) 


+ In the winter of 1862-3, when the famine was at its worst, 48,000 men and boys were being taught i1 
schools.—(“‘ Lancashire and the Cotton Famine,” Watts, p. 210.) . ie 


{ The Report of the Honorary Secretary for May, 1866, shows that, a month before the Executive 
Committee adjourned sine die, “the relief of 3,872 persons from the Guardians was being supplementec 
by the local Committees at.a cost of £901 per,month, when the total expenditure of the Relief Committee: 
was only £5,090 per month.”—(‘‘ Lancashire and the Cotton Famine,” Watts, p. 210,) 


1 Amold’s ‘* History of the Cotton Famine,” App., p. 550. 2 Ibid., App. p. 553. 8 [bid., p. 362 
4 /bid., p. 413. 5 Ibid., p. 387. 6 Instructional letter accompanying issue of order to Lancashire, se 
Arnold, pp. 73,106. 7 Arnold’s “ History of the Cotton Famine,” p. 387. Cf, also Report on Agencies anc 
SRO ee with the Unemployed |C. 7182] 1893, p. 392. 8 Arnold’s “History of the Cotto1 
famine,” p. 387. 


9‘* Lancashire and the Cotton Famine,” Watts, p. 206. ‘‘ Lancashire’s Lesson, etc.” Torrens, pp. 92-3. 
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particular cases was found to “invite a struggle between the Guardians and the Relief Charity and the 
Committee as to the proportion of the relief to be given by each, and so lighten the responsi- Lancashire Cotton 
bility for the relief of each case as to leave no appreciable burden of such responsibility ©“ 
either on the Guardians or Committee.”? In fact, the system then, as now, led to the un- 
warranted assumption by the Guardians and the Charity Committee that each would 
supply the other’s deficiencies as regards the relief or the investigation of a case. This 
unsatisfactory arrangement was gradually replaced by one in which there was. a 
clear demarcation of charity and Poor Law cases, with the consequence that the responsi- 
bility for the relief of each case was distinct ; charity dealt with the better class of cases 
and left cases of misconduct and chronic indigence to the Guardians.? 


359. The history of the famine and of the measures for the relief of the sufferers by it 
brought to light some grave defects in the machinery, no less than in the system, by which 
that relief was administered. And we can hardly be surprised if it illustrates the truth 
that ‘“‘ knowledge comes but wisdom lingers.” It was the first experience of the kind 
in England. Never before had the country attempted to cope with suffering on so large 
a scale. The tradition of voluntary effort in such cases was well-nigh lost ; certainly, 
co-operation between Poor Law and charity in dealing with such an emergency had not 
been contemplated. It was only as experience grew longer and: wider that bad methods 
were discarded and sound administration took their place. The almoners, official and 
other, had everything to learn, and the scale and the duration of the distress had this, at 
least, of good, that its lesson was learnt thoroughly. 


_ 360. The Guardians, not unnaturally, considered that they were the proper persons 
to deal with the crisis; they were confident of their ability to do so; and they were 
supported in that confidence by the Poor Law Board. In November, 1861, the Poor Law 
Board informed the Guardians that: ‘‘ The Board are also confident that the machinery 
of the law itself will, with judicious management, be found, as heretofore, equal to any 
emergency.”? And, as late as May, 1862, the President of the Board advised an anxious 
deputation of Lancashire Members of Parliament to “leave the matter at present in 
the hands of the Guardians, who were performing their duties very efficiently.””* 


361. It was, in fact, only the extraordinary and protracted nature of the distress that 
brought about the close co-operation of the Poor Law Authorities with the efforts of 
the Central Executive Committee to supplement the Poor Law by charity—and it was 
that co-operation alone which enabled the Committee to work so efficiently. 


362. In considering, therefore, the teaching of the Lancashire Cotton Famine as to the 
operations of charity in relieving the unemployed, we must not fail to remember that 
both the successes and the failures of charitable effort on this occasion were largely 
due to the character and duration of the distress. 


363. The distress was not in any way sudden. It was foreseen in the autumn of 
1861,> developed gradually in the winter of that year, and did not reach its acutest stage 
until the winter of 1862. There was thus ample time given to the Central Poor Law 
Authority to concert measures of relief. A special representative of the Poor Law Board 
was sent down to the district, and stayed there permanently, explaining and smoothing 
down the asperities of the Poor Law, assisting and co-operating in the organisation of 
charity.6 That organisation in its perfection was only possible owing to the long duration 
of the distress, The working-classes affected were not casual labourers, but highly skilled, 
respectable, and thrifty operatives *—but, none the less, the protracted and idle dependence 
on charity in the end demoralised them.” We have thus in the history of the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine a most instructive commentary on the limits of right charitable action in 
connection with the relief of the unemployed. 





* Some of the operatives are men of superior intellect . . . many of them attain great proficiency 
in scientific, artistic and other pursuits.” —(‘ A Visit to Lancashire,” Ellen Barlec, p. 5.) 
1 App. p. 549. 2 Appendix 549. 8 Fourteenth Annual Report, Poor Law Board, 1861-2, 3037- 


App. vii, p. 28. © 4Arnold’s “‘ History of the Cotton Famine,” p. 127. 5 Ibid. p.47. 6 Ibid., pp. 128-9. 
7 Arnold’s “ History of the Cotton Famine,” p. 477. 
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PART VI.—Chapter 3. 


Mansion House 
‘Funds, 


372 CRITICISM OF EXISTING METHODS OF RELIEF TO THE ABLE-BODIED. 


364. In 1886 there was much distress in London, and in the winter a Mansion House Fund 
was opened. “ Nearly £80,000 was rapidly subscribed and almost as rapidly distributed 
without in most cases any adequate precautions being taken to ensure a proper adminis- 
tration ; as a consequence much of the money was wasted and had a most demoralising- 
effect.” 1 This experience led to an inquiry into the conditions of dealing with exceptional | 
distress by a special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, of which Mr. Albert 
Pell was Chairman, and this Committee arrived at two conclusions, viz., a recognition 
of the inadvisability of starting central relief funds for London except under certain 
express conditions, and, next, a recognition of the view, which largely influenced public 
opinion at the time, that relief employment was a method of assistance of very limited: 
utility.” : 
365. The latter question was very closely investigated in connection with plans: 
carried out in that and subsequent years, and also alter reviewing the schemes of past 
years including those of the Cotton Famine. The conclusions of Mr. Pell’s Committee 
were :-— 
“ That in the event of employment being provided, the wage should not be a ‘ charity’ wage; 
that the best methods of payment appeared to be either by contract or by ‘measurec 
work, or by scale; that the men should be worked, not by shifts of four or five hours 
but for an eight hours’ day with days off to look for work; and that on work other than that don 
on contract there should be sufficient inquiry or a trustworthy recommendation. The supervision 
should be strict, the gangs small, and the manager empowered to dismiss summarily if necessary.” 







The Mansion House Fund was used only to a comparatively small extent in providing 
employment. The next year there was much less distress ; and the Lord Mayor appealed 
for £20,000 to provide assistance in some way that “ might lead up to permanent 
remedies.”3 From the excitement and lavish giving of the past year there was @ 
natural reaction, and only £5,000 was received. A small number of men (394) were 
employed under proper supervision and their cases considered individually. It was 
found possible to assist only 17 per cent. in such a way as to prevent their falling back 
into the ranks of the unemployed, even if so much as that could be guaranteed. Subse- 
quent experiments in 1892-3 and later gave similar results. The best conditions of 
employment relief were fairly ascertained ; and the after-results ot such relief did not 
appear to justify it, unless great pressure required the use of this expedient. The Mansion 
House Committee of 1887-8 summarised the question thus :— ' 

“ The Committee are of opirion that works started for the relief of the unemployed, even though 
they be in some degree useful and beneficial, are in the long run an injury instead of a bene 
the community, by discouraging the real spirit of work, and thereby diminishing self-reliance and 
enterprise ; also, that such works under the management of amateurs, however well-intentioned, 
will usually result in increasing the number of those dependent on almsgiving, and by slackening 
foresight during the months when wages are earned, intensify the evil instead of remedying it. More- 
over, such works tend to attract labour to London and further glut the market.” 9 


a 

366. In regard to the other main conclusion of Mr. Pell’s Committee, to which reterence 

has been made above—the recognition of the inadvisability of starting central relief funds 
for London except under certain express conditions, a definite scheme for the establish- 
ment of a central voluntary administration with the aid of local committees and skilled 
help was proposed ; and suggestions for dealing with distress in times of emergency which 
have been found of great service in subsequent years were submitted in detail. In 1892-3 
and in 1894 employment relief was provided in connection with Committees at the Mansion 
House with results similar to those of 1887-8. In 1903-4, there was another Mansion 
House Fund for employment relief ; 467 men were dealt with, and it was claimed by the 
Committee :— 
“ That in spite of the limitations caused by the smallness of the fund a large number of genuine 

unemployed families were thoroughly helped, the men were maintained in health, efficiency, and 
self-respect, their homes kept together, and their wives and children enabled to preserve a fair standard 

of comfort through the winter. This was done without attracting to the fund the habitually de- 
ee at a cost which must be regarded as small in proportion to the thoroughness of the 

reliel altorded. = ; 


367. Subsequent inquiries, however, showed that only 26 per cent. of the men helped 
had obtained more or less regular employment, the remaining 74 per cent. having lapsed 
into casual labour or obtained no employment at all.5 But it is noteworthy that even 


1 Toynbee, 30622 (19). 
2 Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Exceptional Distress, pp. xiv., XVl- 
8 First Report of the Mansion House Conference on the Condition ot the Unemployed, 1887-8. 

4 Toynbee, 30622 (27). 

5 Beveridge, 77851 (28). Maynard, 78371 (11). 
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‘this result of painstaking efforts in selecting the men was only achieved, by sending the 
men to farm colonies under the management of permanent charitable organisations, 
which we shall hereafter shortly describe. 


368. In brief tnen in London the experience of the period between the Mansion 
House Fund of 1886 and the introduction of Mr. Long’s scheme, has been that in meeting 
‘distress employment relief is of very partial utility, and that, so far as general relief is 
concerned, it is almost inevitable that a considerable part of all temporary funds for the 
unemployed shall be wasted on unworthy objects, or, at best, spent with no permanent 
benefit to the recipients, unless the management of the fund has the assistance of~ 


(1) Persons skilled generally in the administration of charity ; and 


(2) Some permanent organisation to which the cases can be referred for 
treatment. 


369. This view is emphasised by the experience of funds raised and adminis- Press Funds. 
wered by the Press for the benefit of the unemployed. At Tottenham, we are 
told, money and goods to the extent of £10,000 were collected by a newspaper 
and distributed, being greatly in excess of the needs of the district. Fitty 
sheep were ‘contributed,’ and with difficulty got rid of;! thus illustrating 
an inducement to lax administration, innate in all such funds. For unless the whole 
of the fund is actually distributed, the subscribers are inclined to believe 
that their contributions have been extracted from them under false pretences. 
Hence there is an incentive to spend as much as possible on as many as possible; for as 
a rule, the public estimation of a charitable fund is increased or decreased in fairly 
accurate proportion to the number of pounds subscribed and the number of persons upon 
whom they have been spent. 


_ 370. At West Ham in 1903-4 some £20,000 was raised by newspapers and distri- 
buted to the unemployed, but :— 


“Unfortunately there were a lot of impostors, and I think it was pretty well circulated 
that the money went to other than those who needed it.” 2 


It is alleged that the knowledge that this money was mis-spent operated subsequently 
+o the detriment of the Distress Committee in collecting voluntary subscriptions.* 
Another. newspaper in London collected some thousands of pounds, which were dis- 
tributed among a few thousands of the unemployed as wages for doles of from one to 
three days’ work; thus affording another instance of the mistaken endeavour to cure 
casual labour homeeopathically.* Casual labour was also the chief form of assistance 
given by another Press fund, as to which we had evidence which convinced us that 
@ genuine attempt was made to administer the fund on sound lines. The organiser 
of yet another great Press fund gave it in evidence before us that, except as regards 
emigration, the methods of help employed by the fund had been unsatisfactory. And 
though those responsible for each of the last two mentioned funds were of the opinion 
that a number of respectable workmen had been genuinely assisted, it was admitted that 
there was no co-operation between the two funds, which were being applied to the same 
district at the same time.’ In the end, we were informed by two competent witnesses, 
there was indiscriminate giving of relief to such a degree that it tended rather 
to the aggravation of the trouble than to any reduction of it.® 


If these are the acknowledged results of Press funds, it may well be asked how it is 
that they are again and again repeated. We feel convinced that the answer is, that, 
‘rightly or wrongly, there is a wide-spread impression that the Poor Law in its methods 

and tests is so deterrent that there are very large numbers who would prefer to 
undergo suffering rather than accept poor-relief. Hence the necessity for charity, 
especially in times of distress. We cannot better illustrate the prevalence of this 
_ view. than by quoting the answers of certain clergymen, almoners of one of the West 
Ham Press funds, to the following question which was addressed to them :— 


Question.—Do you consider that the relief of distress is best left in the hands of the Poor 
Law officials ? ~ 





1Court, 6197. 2 Rusbridge, 20478, See also Maynard, 78371 (3), 88038. Humphreys, 79463-70. 
3 Rusbridge, 20418 (13). | 4 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 108. 5 Gardiner, 78640 et seg. 6 Richard- 
oe 85623 (10). 7 Gardiner, 78678-9 ; Richardson, 85684-6. | #| § Maynard, 78371 (3), 88038. ; Humphreys, 

9463-70. 
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3 Answer.— I! should be sorry to: see all relief left entirely to the Poor Law officials, 
i. as the most deserving would be omitted, on account of their not applying through fear of being 
Hl ‘bullied. : oe yes: 
i N.B.—Poor Law officials should remember every one has a right to make application 
even if not qualified to receive relief, and should treat applicants all alike as to behaviour — 
and courtesy. The best do not apply because of this.” 


Answer.— It would be impossible for any voluntary system to.take in hand Poor Law 
administration. But I.do not think that in times of exceptional distress Poor Law. officials are 
such fair and considerate almoners as the clergy and their district visitors.” 


Answer.—*.No, the. relieving officers. are, often. harsh, ;and even: cruel, and: not:.always 
honest.” 4 | 

Answer.—*'The. consideration of relief is. greatly influenced by.the.class of people to be 
dealt with. Two divisions :— 


(1) Those whose character for work is still unimpaired. 


(2) Professional parasites of Society. 


“The classes of people best dealt with by charity are those of the first class. For a satis- 
factory distribution of alms of any kind, personal knowledge of cases is essential. This the Poor 
Law officials are not in position to acquire. Furthermore, the genuine cases of (distress are 

- not, as a general rule, willing ‘to apply for relief, and in consequence: the Poor: Law :officials: do 
not always have ithe best material to work,on.”’ cil nial . 


Answer ——"* No.” 


Answer.—*I think that the relief of distress should be left in the hands of the Poor Law 
officials in the case of those people who like being relieved’by charitable people.”2 a ae 


371. It seems clear that, so long as this view of the harshness and inadequacy of the 
Poor Law methods prevails in certain sections of the community, it will be difficult or 
impossible to prevent the outpouring of charity, even in the most indiscriminate and 
demoralising manner, in times when distress is widespread. The evidence as to Press 
funds, therefore, seems to point’ to the conclusion that distress from unemploy- 
ment cannot helpfully be dealt with by sporadic and unorganised charity, but that 

is difficult. to prevent. the interposition of this form of 





under existing conditions it is 
charity in times of special distress. 


372. We now turn to consider the operations of permanent charitable organisations 
affording assistance to the able-bodied. These may be divided into two classes, viz., first, 
those which deal chiefly, if not exclusively, with the better class of workman, and second, 

- those which deal chiefly with the worst classes—the unemployables or the “ incapables.”” 


caeeel 373. To the first of these classes belong the Charity Organisation and other kindred 
ed arriape societies in the country. Of these societies we may ‘take two as illustrating their work 


generally, the Charity Organisation Society in London and the Liverpool Central Relief 
Society. The Secretary of the latter society thus describes: its work, and the statement 
may be taken as of general application :— 


« Ordinarily, the work of the Society consists in relieving distress of a temporary kind«in what- 
ever way is likely to restore the distressed to self-support. Persons in distress are brought under 
the Society’s notice by ministers of religion, missionaries,nurses, school attendance officers, or private 
persons, or personal application is made. Careful investigation ismade as to the antecedents and 
Gharagtey, 4 the applicants.and the prospects.of.self-support. being resumed,.and appropriate.action 
1S taken. ‘ 

In addition at Liverpool the Society has workshops where men in want ot employ- 
ment are put to firewood making. The London Society has started no,such institution. 
- Its rule is that the cases of able bodied persons temporarily out of work should be;eonr 
» sidered, like other cases, on their merits. Where the want of work is due to seasonal, of 
other recurrent causes, ‘conditional reliefof various‘kinds is giv en, theefficacy of which 
is practically limited by the amount of individual influence and: personal supervision 
thats forthcoming. If the distress is due to some exceptional temporary cause, those 
who suffer-are dealt with in accordance witha roughclassification asi 5) 0 fk 
(1) Thrifty and careful:men; | . | 
__ (2) Men of different grades of respectability, but non- provident.and of very 
4 limited.capacity ; and nea 
(3) TheAdle, loafing class,.and. those. brought low by vice or drink. . 
ule tet oi eS eee otal Lae cose & 18th Oi eee 


~d'Richardson, Vol. VIII., App. cii, . 2Grisewood, 37105 (22). 
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The first class and those in Class (2) who have a decent home are temporarily supported 
by charity, or assisted, e.g., by the payment of arrears of rent, by redeeming tools, and 
in other ways, and by emigration. Others are left to be dealt with by the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. This method has been frequently put in force in exceptional years. Thus “a 
man may be out of work whose occupation is such that relief work offered by the Guardians 
or under the Unemployed Workmen Act would be wholly unsuitable for him; In such 
cases allowances have been given, after inquiry, for weeks, or, it may be, even for months.” 
And in this way, for instance, the Kensington District Committee, who “ had no faith in 
the remedy of employment relief,”adopted the plan of making careful inquiry and granting 
assistance according to the requirements and needs of'the particular case. In the result 
the men, assisted for varying periods from one or two weeks to five or six weeks; ‘‘ found 
work for themselves in most instances, and showed real appreciation for the help afforded 
them.”? Charity Organisation Societies generally believe in the utility of emigration as 
one remedy for distress, especially when the distress is due to permanent ,causes, as for 
instance, when a trade is failing or dying out or removing, and when shortness of work 
tends to become chronic, and the applicant cannot turn his hand to some other occupation. 
The Liverpool Society has set a helpful example of how to mitigate local accumulations 
of surplus labour, by transferring a number of families of widows with children to factory 
districts, where they become quite self supporting and independent of parish. relief. 


374. There are more than 100 Charity Organisation “Corresponding ” Societies in 
Great Britain; and in many of the larger towns there are District Committees as well 
as a Central Organisation, and visitors either attached to them in part, or working in the 
district and co-operating with them These Societies no doubt, like other locally organised 
bodies, official or non official, differ in different places in their utility, energy, and means 
and influence.* Sometimes a division of opinion in a town may lead to the formation of 
what is, or appears to be, a rival society. These are conditions which in the changes of 
public and philanthropic opinion are almost inevitable; no less is it likely that where 
with a view to ultimate self help a definite and discriminating method of inquiry and 
assistance is adopted—whether it be in the Poor Law or in voluntary administration 
some unpopularity will be incurred. And no doubt there may be other causes for it 
differing according to the character of the local management.5 But, however this may 
be, it is evident that in many places the operations of these societies have often been 
very helpful to the men assisted and most educative to those engaged in the work of 
assistance. In fact, it is not too much to say that, since the more general introduction 
oi the methods of Charity Organisation, thé standard of the administration of voluntary 
relief has been definitely raised among a large number of persons whose duty it is to deal 
with this branch of work. The value of societies such as that at Nottingham,® as centres 
from which an organisation on right lines can be extended to meet the demands of special 
distress, 1s very great indeed. | 


_ 375. We feel, therefore, that, while what we may call permanent charity organisation 
committees are well adapted for dealing with some classes of the unemployed, they will 
only achieve success if they are multiplied and reorganised as part of a larger and completer 
organisation, under a new name and upon a wider basis than at present. This point will 
be found more fully developed in Part VII. of our Report. 


376. Chief among the larger permanent charitable agencies which purport to provide Salvation Army. 
assistance for the incapables or the lower class of the unemployed, are the Salvation _ 

Army and the Church Army. The Salvation Army have furnished us with a valuable 

paper of proposals for the future by General Booth ;’ but, although they kindly allowed 

one of our Committees to visit their colony at Hadleigh, they did aot supply us with 

any oral or written evidence as to the general working of their scheme for helping 

the unemployed. The Salvation Army also preferred not to give direct information 

to our Special Investigators, Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, when requested to do so,® and 

they declined to answer a schedule of questions which we sent them as to. the 

work and cost of their colony at Hadleigh, on the ground that :— 


a “The Hadleigh Colony was not, in the ordinary sense of the words, established for dealing 
with the unemployed, but rather on behalf of those who have, through loss of character, illness, 


~ 1 Toynbee, 30621 (140). 2 Jackson, Vol. VIII., App. xl., 1-11. 3 Grisewood, 37105 (29), 37112. 
@ Visits : Urban, 19, 20,21, 22. 5 Toynbee, 30761 ; Dalton, 31588 ; Herbert, 8549; Thompson, 22823- 6; 
Gtey, 15584-5; Kerwin, 18160-1, 18223; Simey, 51686-7 ; Rogers, 45297 ; Blackshaw, 41428. 6 He-- 
bert, Vol. I., App. xvii. (0). 7 Booth, Vol. [X., App. lviii. 8 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 99. 
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| the effects of excessive drinking, and kindred evils, become for the time being unemployable, and 
Lt with a view to restoring them and enabling them once more to undertake employment in this or 


some other country. 


Men have also been received at Hadleigh who could not be regarded as unemployed or 
distressed persons in the usually accepted sense of those terms. 


It should also be borne in mind that the moral restoration of the man is the leading purpose 
of the colony, and that everything there is made subservient to that end.” 2 


i 977, Although the impression made upon those of our members who visited 
Hadleigh was favourable we do not feel in a position to express any decided opinion 
as to the value of the assistance given generally by the Salvation Army to the 
unemployed. The indirect evidence quoted by Messrs. Jackson and Pringle in their 
Report raises a presumption that, in certain respects, there are defects in the Salvation: 
Army system, when considered as a means of restoring to a life of independent. 
industry those whom they endeavour to help.? 


378. The Church Army submitted detailed evidence to us which convinced us that on 
the whole it is performing a valuable and useful work of reclamation among @ 
class of the unemployed with whom it would perhaps be difficult or impossible 
to deal except by means of a semi-religious agency. Although from the figures sup- 
plied to us it appeared that, for the twelve months ending September, 1907, 66 per 
cent. of the men dealt with in the Church Army labour homes had previously been 
in workhouses, casual wards or prisons, yet we were informed that, of those who 
passed “the three day” work test and ultimately left the homes, 40 per cent. went 
to situations or were restored to their friends or emigrated. Another 42 per cent. 
whose conduct and industry in the homes are stated to have been satisfactory, left 
of their own accord to seek work, but their subsequent careers could not be traced.® 
Altogether the Church Army sent out to Canada 3,000 persons in 1906, and 1,595 im 
1907—and these people are stated to have succeeded well on the whole.* For a com- 
plete account of the work of the Church Army we must refer to the evidence of 
Messrs Hamilton and Jones,® and to our Investigators’ Report.® : 
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379. We are disposed to agree with our Special Investigators that “the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the Army officers is beyond all praise.’’? 


Conclusions as to 380. This last quotation gives us the clué to what is probably the true utility of 
aoe this class of charitable institutions. They afford a means of helping otherwise hopeless. 
nee he pe cases by individual attention, dicected and applied with religious enthusiasm. It 
able-bodied. would appear essential, however, that the nambers dealt with at any one place and 
time should not be so great as to render individual attention impossible. We think 
it also inexpedient that such organisations should enter to any large extent into com- 
petition with independent industries, and it is obvious that they can deal only with 


persons willing to submit to voluntary discipline. 


381. Subject to these qualifications, we believe that these permanent charitable 
organisations have a special aptitude for dealing with the lower grades of the un- 
employed ; and we think that such organisations might well be used by public relief 
authorities for dealing with such cases. AN 


382. We may now sum up the conclusions at which we have been able to arrive, from 
our retrospect of the operations of charity in connection with the relief of the able- 
bodied. We have found that the intervention of sporadic and unorganised charity 
in times of special distress from want of employment has, done little good and much 
harm, unless there has been available for the right distribution of the money such 
experience in the administration of charity as is usually to be found only in a permanent 
organisation. Sympathy must be linked with discrimination, if charity is not to demoralise, 
and discrimination is a plant of slow growth We have also found that much of what 
may be called the excesses of charity are due to public distrust of the Poor Law, and we 
may infer that, if the excesses of charity are to be curbed, Poor Law methods must be 
broadened and reformed so as to regain the general confidence of the public Beginning 











1 Letter from Salvation Army, February 17th, 1908. 2 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 99-102. 
8 Hamilton and Jones, 93611. 4 Hamilton and Jones, 93611 (56). 5 Hamilton and Jones, 93611-94038. 
6 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 102 et seq. 7 Ibid., p. 106. 
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at the top of the scale, we have seen that the better class unemployed workmen can be 
afforded effective temporary help by means of permanent charity committees, but that 
these committees need to be authoritatively recognised if they are to form a definite 
part of the system for dealing with distress from unemployment. Descending to the 
bottom of the scale, we have seen that the unemployables in special classes can be success- 
fully dealt with in small numbers by charitable institutions. It would, therefore, appear 
that the proper field for voluntary effort is that form of distress which is due to temporary 
unemployment, whilst at the same time it can reclaim some of those whose unemploy- 
ment is due to moral causes. The spheres of work of organised charity are wide and 
manifold; but the relief of permanent destitution or of chronic unemployment seems to 
be more properly the duty of a public authority supported by public funds. 


| (8) Municipal Relief Works. 


383. We have seen how in times of special distress charity intervened to supplement 
the supposed inadequacy of the Poor Law as an agency for relieving the unemployed. 
It has also been pointed out how the Poor Law Board at first publicly and gratefully 
recognised these charitable funds as “diminishing the number of applications ”’ 
to the Poor Law, and _ subsequently, while criticising “ indiscriminate ” charity, 
themselves proposed a scheme which would “ enable Boards of Guardians 
and charitable agencies to work with effect and rapidity, if any emergency 
should arise.”2 The Poor Law Board in fact recognised charity as the proper agency for 
‘supplementing the Poor Law in times of distress. We now propose to describe 
briefly how in later times the Local Government Board came to recognise and 
encourage the Municipal Authorities, as an additional agency for supplementing the 
Poor Law in times of unemployment. 


384, In 1886, Mr. Chamberlain, then President of the Local Government Board, issued Mr. Chamber- 
the now famous Circular in which Municipal Authorities were encouraged to undertake lain’s Circular: 
relief works for the unemployed.? The Circular is printed in full in the Appendix, and 
we need only here refer to such points in it as are essential to an understanding of the new 
policy which it embodied. It assumes that there exists “exceptional distress amongst the 
working classes”; that there is “evidence of much and increasing privation in the ranks of 
those who do not ordinarily seek Poor Lawrelief” ; that ‘‘it is the duty and interest of the 

‘community to maintain” the spirit of independence*; that the usual Poor Law labour tests of 
stone-breaking and oakum picking are not suited or are even prejudicial to skilled artisans ; 
and that “it 4s not desirable that the working classes should be familiarised with poor law 
relief.”® In districts in which exceptional distress prevails the Board, therefore, 
recommends that the Guardians should confer with the Local Authorities and 
endeavour to arrange with the latter for the execution of works on which 
unskilled labour may be immediately employed. The work 1s to be :— 


(1) Such as will not involve the stigma of pauperism. 


(2) Such as all can perform, whatever may have been their previous. 
avocation. 


(3) Such as will not compete with that of other labourers at present in 
employment. 


(4) Such as is not likely to interfere with the resumption of regular em- 
ployment in their own trades by those who seek it. 


385. As indications of suitable kinds of work, the making and cleansing of streets 
and roads, the making of recreation grounds, cemeteries, sewage farms, and waterworks 
are instanced. 


“Tn all cases . . . the men employed should be engaged on the recommendation of the 
guardians as persons whom .. . it is undesirable to send to the workhouse, or to treat as 
subjects for pauper relief, ... the wages paid should be something less than the wages 
ordinarily paid for similar work.” ® 
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386. It is important to bear in mind that the work which the Municipal 


_ “relief” works in Authorities were thus recommended to undertake was, from an economic ‘point of 
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view, in an entirely different category to the famous works undertaken towards the 
close of the Lancashire cotton famine in 1863. The works in 1886 were intended 
to prevent men from becoming paupers: the works in 1863 were intended to 
restore to an “independent livelihood ” those who through exceptional distress had: 
become paupers. When the Lancashire works were started, the distress had already: 
been in. existence for nearly two years and was rapidly diminishing. The number’ 
of persons receiving relief, which at one time reached a maximum of over half a 
million, had now fallen considerably, and trade and employment were improving, as’ 
is clear from the report of Mr. Farnall. to the Poor Law Board. The Lancashire 
works were therefore intended to provide “a livelihood” for a residuum of unem- 
ployed who had not then been re-absorbed even by the remarkable revival of industry 
which began in 1863, grew in 1864 and culminated in 1865. In other words, the 
Lancashire works were a remedy for what was a long protracted condition of unemploy- 
ment, and, accordingly, the works themselves were more or less protracted. ‘They lasted 
for at least five years. By contrast, the works recommended by the Circular of 1886 were 
intended to be temporary, and for the temporary relief of a certain number of workmen 
temporarily out of employment. oon 


387. Again, the work in 1863 was toa very large extent on a commercial basis! It 
was work at ordinary wages, partly piece-work, partly time-work. It was to some. 
extent let out to contractors in the ordinary way. And both skilled and unskilled men 
were employed upon the ordinary commercial conditions. The Local Authorities 
were expressly informed that it was the intention of the Act of Parliament 
“to provide remunerative employment for the labouring classes,”’* By contrast, 
at the works proposed in 1886 the men were not to obtain the market-wage for their 
labour ;. the work was in\no sense to be commercial work. on commercial lines ; it was not 
to be carried out by contractors: it was to be designed specially for the unemployed, 
and the men selected. were to be sent to the Municipal Authorities by the Guardians.* 
In brief, the 1863 work was commercial employment, the 1886 work was to be relief em- 
ployment. Except that the Local Authorities were given the advantage of national over 
local credit in obtaining their loans, there was nothing in 1863 to differentiate the work 
from ordinary work undertaken in times of prosperity.* Except that the money paid to 
the workmen was called wages, and not relief, there was little or nothing economically” 
te differentiate the work in 1886 from the work provided by Guardians as a condition 0_ 
relief. : lass 


388. It is clear, therefore, that there was a very vital difference between the experi-_ 
ments initiated by the Central Authority in 1863 and 1886, and it appears from the 
Memorandum attached to the Circular of 1886 as presented to Parliament, that the Local 
Government Board were at any rate to some extent aware of that difference. — 


389. The Local Government Board. were in fact officially recognising the Municipal 
Authorities as suitable agencies for assisting the Guardians in relieving distress 
from unemployment. It is true that there is evidence that, in some districts, 
the Municipal Authorities were already in the habit of providing additional work in 
times of unemployment. But what the Central Authority now did was to insist 
on the ‘“‘relief” nature of such work by recommending that the “wages” should 
be below the normal, and that the men should be taken on by recommendations 
from the Guardians. Men were to apply for relief to the Guardians and were then 
to be transferred to the Municipal Authorities.© In other, words, the workers were 
employed in their character as applicants for relief and not in their character as in- 
dependent workmen. The Municipal Authorities were being urged to become a’ second 
“relief authority’; and it is interesting to note that, at any rate in some districts, 
as for example at Poplar, there was at the outset considerable reluctance on the part 
of the Municipal Authorities to take upon. themselves this new ‘responsibility.® 





1 Sixteenth Annual Report Poor Law Board, 1863-4, p. 15. 2 Tbid, p. 28. 8 Sixteenth Annual 


Report Local Government Board, 0. 5181, 1886-7, App. A (4), pp. 6-7. _ Cf. Jackson and Pringle’s Report, 
App. A., p. 11, and Retura of Pauperism and Distress [H.C. 69, 1€86], pp. 9-10. 426 & 27 Vict., c. 70. 


5 Sixteenth. Annual Report «Local Government Board, C. 5131, 1886-7; App. A., No. 4, pp. 5-7. 
6 Pringle’s App. II. to Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp..61, 62. sou KIL LQ THOT 
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390. The Circular of 1886 was re-issued by the Local Government. Board in Extent of 
subsequent years,! and it ultimately came to be generally considered a moral obligation of Municipal 
the Municipal Authorities to open special relief works for the unemployed in all times of Beef Work 
special or even seasonal distress. We have unfortunately no figures to show definitely 
to what extent:the Municipal Authorities provided relief for the unemployed, but it is clear 
from the particulars given in Sir Hubert Lléwellyn Smith’s Report of 1893, and in our own 
Investigators’ Report, that the amount of relief thus given outside the Poor Law must 
have been very considerable indeed.? For instance'in Bradford, between! October 1904 
and January 1906, the corporation-provided relief works'for 1,973 men to whom they paid 
nearly £12,000 in: wages. «In the.same;way,during.a_period of six.months the Municipal 
_Arithorities in» London relieved, at.a cost of over £100,000 in wages.alone,, an.indefinite 
number of workmen who in:a single month amounted:to:over 13,000,* 


. 391. Assuming, therefore, the existence during the last twenty years of this ancillary 
system of relief by the Municipal Authorities we now propose to examine briefly its effects. 


ee Defects of Munierpal Belial abel 


. 892. Inconsidering the provision by municipalities of relief works for the better class Indiscriminate 
of-the unemployed, the first.difficulty which arises is that the Municipal Authorities have cation: Oe 
“no staff or machinery for ensuring that the men relieved by them really are of that °° '"™ 
‘class. We have seen that the mass of unemployment is among the casual and 
“unskilled labourers and the “incapables ” chronically in distress, whom, even in 1886, 

it was the intention of the Local Government Board to leave to the Poor Law. It 
was, therefore, a fair assumption, that, unless strict discrimination were used, there 
‘would. be a tendency for the new relief works .(ex-hypothesi more attractive than 
the Poor Law) to be utilised by the incapables to. the exclusion of the. capables. 
The Local Government Board apparently hoped to guard against this difficulty by 
suggesting that the Municipal Authorities should only employ men on the recom- 
mendation of the Guardians, who. would presumably use the Poor Law machinery 
of inquiry to ascertain whether the cases were really suitable for such recommenda- 
‘tion. While, however, there is evidence that in a few cases the municipalities 
did take on the men sent to them by the Guardians, we cannot find that as a 
tule there was anything in the nature of strict co-operation between the. munici- 
palities and the Guardians in the matter. The list of instances of such co-operation 
_ given by Messrs. Jackson and Pringle® is very short, when we consider the vast extent to 
which it is admitted that this form of employment-relief was used. We infer, therefore, 
that, as suggested by Messrs. Jackson and Pringle, in most cases it was left to the municipal 
-surveyor to select the “‘ unemployed”? whom the municipality were to relieve. “ The 
usual system has been to vote a sum from the rates for certain work . . . and to open a 
register for the unemployed at the borough surveyor’s or engineer’s office or depot ; little 
_or no. inquiry was made usually in these cases’ :® and again :— 


“These bodies have no investigating staff. Discrimination has sometimes been exercised 
by the surveyor’s superintendent. . . . The men were generally taken from the unemployed registry, 
and it has always been the practice to give preference to the neediest applicants with large families.” 7 


_ > 393. Sir Hubert. Llewellyn Smith, in his report. on these municipal relief works 
in 1893, says:— 7 


“Tt appears, for example, to be conclusively shown, . . that the offer of work without discrim- 
ination to all applicants is likely to attract large numbers of a class for whom it is unlikely to be 
of permanent benefit. Many (though not all) of the local authorities who carried out relief work; 
during the past winter were sufficiently alive, to this fact to attempt some kind of sifting process, 
though the tests applied were not always of a very searching character. It would appear, more- 
over, that the inquiry was usually merely directed to ascertain fitness for employment on the 

_ relief works, and did not extend to the question of the possibility of permanent assistance.’’8 


~- 394. It seems clear, therefore, that’ no effective measures were taken by the 
‘municipalities, as a whole, to ensure that they should confine their relief of the un- 
_ employed to the particular class of workmen suggested by the Local Government, Board. 





Lockwood, 13372. 2 App. to Jackson and Pringle’s Report, Part Ill. %Dawson, Vo!. [X., App. xe. (2). 
4Mr, Whitmores Return, H.C., 193-1905. 5Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 45-7. 6/bid , p. 89. 
TIbid., p. 45. 8Ibid., p. 37. 
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395. But further than this, the method of apportioning the work was in most cases 
such as to make it especially attractive to the lower class of unskilled labourers, 
which, as has been indicated, the Local Government Board never intended should 
be relieved by the municipalities. As a rule the relief work was. divided up among 
as Many men as possible into daily doles of work, with effects which have been well 


described by Mr. Walter Long, M.P. :— 


“The municipalities, since they could not possibly find work for all the unemployed, .. . 
adopted a most unfortunate shift. They gave the men so much work apiece—z.¢., if they had 1,000 
men and only enough work for 200, instead of carefully sifting the 1,000 and selecting the 200 most 
likely to be helped by relief work, they gave all the 1,000 one day’s work each, so that you had 200 
employed on the Monday, 200 others on the Tuesday, andsoon. Thus the good men suffered and the 
loafers benefited, getting their one or two days’ work a week and loafing the rest of the time.”2 ; 


e 


396. Mr. Long’s evidence as to the prevalence of the system of “dole-work” is 
corroborated by a number of other witnesses and also by a reference to the very 
interesting table contained in Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith’s report of 1893. From the 


conclusions of that report, we may also quote the following passage :— 


“Loafers andtramps are not unwilling to do a couple of days’ work—even hard work ; ane 
many who will work for weeks together three days in each week, would be weeded out if 
they were compelled to work every day. This being so, schemes which merely provide a few coal 
work for a large number of men in successive relays are of all others the most likely to be abused. 
They offer work in the form which exactly suits those who are unwilling to submit to continuous 
exertion, while doing very little for those really in distress. The plan of employing men in two 
shifts—three days a week each—is recommended on the ground that it gives them a chance to look out 
for work during the rest of the week, but against this very real advantage must be set the encourage- 

ment offered to loafers by an arrarigement which falls in with their habits.”8 


Such a system is, in fact, nothing but municipal casual labour, offering additional 
poiats in favour of that gamble for a weekly existence which is the vice and the attraction 


of the casual’s life. ‘ 


397. We may, therefore, take it that, in the municipal relief system which followed 
the Circular of 1886, the municipalities not only failed to take adequate steps to 
exclude the casual labourers, but even took positive steps to attract them. It is ‘ 
natural inference that the municipal relief works “relieved” chiefly the loafer and 
the casual labourer, and this is, in fact, the burden of most of the evidence on the 
subject which we have been able to collect. Here and there, as in Birmingham, 
we have been told that the better class of workman has been assisted by the munici- 
pality,4 but elsewhere, and especially in London, the evidence is conclusive that 
the relief works were frequented by the under-employed casual, the “ professional 
unemployed,’’® and the loafer. At Newcastle, for instance, as early as 1895 the city engineer 


reported :— 


«“ Decent men willing and wishful for work . . . are even intimidated and prevented from 
doing their best by those with whom they must work. Several cases came to our knowledge 
last year where men were threatened for doing more than the ‘ professional ’ unemployed thought 
was sufficient.” 6 ; 


But even more striking is the evidence of the surveyor of Chelsea before the Select 


Committee of the House of Lords in 1888 :— 


“The surveyor has seen a number of the unemployed to whom he gave work walking about the 
streets since, and is afraid they were not men who would be considered first-class workmen. They 
were either men who had never had regular work or did not haveit now. The police told him he had 
a great number of thieves. Some men were discharged because they struck for higher wages : they 
stood round the works for a good length of time and then gradually drifted off into their old haunts, 
walking about the streets and so forth. He did not know that they found employment clsewhere, 
and does not know how they live at any time. Fifty per cent. of the tales they told of their distress 
was imposture, he was sure, but there was undoubtedly a dismal background of fact which was 
very painful to listen to... . When snowstorms occur he would put on first the unemployed and 
then afterwards the more industrious labourers who were thrown out by the storm; men of a 
superior class to the former, being out of work temporarily, while these are out of work generally.” 7 





lLong, 78465. 2 Angel, Vol. IX., App. lxxxviii. (2); Jameson, Vol. IX., App. xci. (2); Maynard, 
78371 (14); Stepney, 79644-5 ; Connolly, 99146 (5); Bailward, 78703 (2), 78708-9, 7887 1-78931-2 ; Morris, 
79033 (10), 79049-51; Heckford, 80573-9, 80691-703, 80592, 80619-21; Balfour, 77744 ; Somers, 82377 (4) ; 
Gageby, 99299; Wood, Vol. VIII., App. Ixxxv. (15). 3 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 37 ; Humphreys, 
79407 (16-20) ; Manfield, Vol. VIIL., App. xlix. (3) ; Fairchild, Vol. VIII, App. xxiv. (10). 4 Fothergill, 
43827. 5 Crooks, 91316-8 ; Heckford, 8730-1; Humphreys, 79407 (20). 6 Jackson and Pringle’s 
Report, p. 181. 7 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 45. 
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_ 398. It is open to doubt whether the municipal relief works, in addition to Demoralising 
attracting the casual labourers, did not even add to their numbers. One experienced ad oe 
witness informed us that :— 


“The natural result was that before long ‘a day from the vestry ’ came to be looked upon as 
a matter of right and its refusal as an injustice. Crowds gathered round the vestry every 
winter waiting for work and gradually losing their hold upon the open labour market. At a 
meeting of the vestry in 1895 a young man complained that ‘he had been up every day for ten 
weeks, but had not been taken on once, and he was one of many. Almost every man capable of work 
who applied to the Charity Organisation Society or the guardians had had one or more days 
from the vestry, and a generation has grown up which has learned to look upon it as a right.” 1 


A similar criticism is also made by the Bishop of Stepney, who says :— 


“This is a plan which obviously rather creates a class of unemployed. ... In several 
boroughs there is, or until recently was, a real danger of a class of permanently unemployed ex- 
pecting winter by winter to subsist on doles of municipal work.” 2 


399. Another defect of relief works to which frequent reference has been made 
in the evidence submitted to us, is its demoralising effect on the industrial capacity 
of the men employed. We have seen how demoralising in this sense is the test-work 
supplied in workhouses and labour-yards as a condition of relief, and we think it 
may generally be said of municipal relief work that, in proportion as emphasis is laid 
on its relief character and not on its commercial character, so the work degenerates 
from helpful, manly exertion for wages into the inefficient and lazy performance of the 
necessary prelude to a meal.® 


400. If the men are taken on in relief work because they are destitute and not be- 
cause they are workmen, it follows that their capacity as workmen has no bearing on the 
question of their employment or discharge. As we have seen, among the unemployed, 
are always a number and sometimes a majority, of inefficients, who have become so from 
want of food, of training, or of brains. These inefficients set the pace at relief-works, just 
as the least efficient vessel in a fleet sets the pace of the fleet. The pace and standard of the 
Inefficients on relief-works spread by contagion and example to the few efficient men 
employed, with the result that there is a general deterioration in the industrial efficiency pyeossive cost of 
on relief-work. Hence the extravagant cost of relief-work, as compared with commercial relief-work. 
work, which has been so generally admitted.* | 


401. The whole subject has been dealt with at length in Messrs. Jackson and 
Pringle’s Report,*® from which we may quote the following instances in support of our 
remarks :— — 


“Some forty or fifty select outdoor labourers from the register of the unemployed at 
Blackburn were put on to sewer excavation. It is said that the few permanent men who were 
put with them and the better of the Unemployed themselves, got demoralised on relief works. 
The Borough Surveyor says that he would not again mix men, and he estimated that where an 
ordinary man would do 5s. worth of work, an ‘ Unemployed’ would only do 1s. worth.”6 


“From St. Pancras we were informed that the cost of painting the arc lamp columns by the 
unemployed amounted to about 8s. 6d. as against 6s. by contract in the open market. ‘It 
certainly was not so well done, in spite of rigid supervision.’ ” 7 


‘“‘In Stepney the borough engineer worked out the cost carefully a year or two back and there 
was an increase of 33 per cent. over ordinary labour.” 8 


«‘ At Gateshead the Church Army Captain thought the Distress Register men worse than his 
ordinary clients. The estimated value of their wood-chopping work was £35 Os. 11d., for which 
they were paid £99 8s. 6d. Various other work was given at Gateshead, excavating, painting and 
stonebreaking at a total cost in wages of £654 4s., of which the estimated value was £447 5s. 2d.”9 


“At Liverpool work which cost £2,000 was only estimated as worth £350 to £400. (Returns 
of the Local Government Board).10 








1 Bailward, 78703 (2). 2 Stepney, 79619 (8). Seealso Angel, Vol. IX., App. Ixxxviii. (5). 3 Eigh- 
teenth Annual Report Poor Law Board, 1865-6; Cf. Rawlinson, pp. 44-45, Long, 78460 (4) ; Somers, 
82376 (4); Heckford, 80722-7; Fair, 81545; Wood, 80221 (10-13); Tagg, Vol. VIII., App. Ixxvii. (8) ; 
Fairchild, Vol. VIII., App. xxiv. (12); Sutton, Vol. VIII., App. Ixxvi. (5). 5 Jackson and Pringle’s 
Report, pp. 125-132. 6Ibid., p.127. 7 Jbid., p.125. = 8 Jbid., p. 125. = 9 bed. p. 128. 10 Tbid., p. 129. 
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“ At York about 93 acres at Naburn Asylum were dug over by the unemployed. They 
were paid £498 16s., but the value of the work, as estimated after consultation with various 
farmers, was £57.” 1 . 


402. But we would especially draw attention to the following instances in support of 
the view that, the more the conditions of the undertaking approach the commercial and 
recede from the eleemosynary, the better the industrial results of the work. | 


“In 1905-6 the borough surveyor (Woolwich) reported that :—‘As a rule the men showed a 
willingness to earn their wages. ‘There was little fault to find with them when fairly started, 
and a larger proportion were as capable as the regular men.’ The men chosen by the surveyor 
in 1905-6 were employed by the borough under the usual conditions, 7.¢., likely men only were 
chosen and told they must earn their wages. Practically all the men recommended by the distress 
committee to the surveyor were employed by him. The business of recommending and employing 
were kept clearly separate, and this was thought to explain the success achieved.” 2 : 


6 ‘ 

‘An interesting case is that of Barking, where twenty men were employed for four months, 
They were at first paid at a rate which led to an expenditure of 1s. 5d. for painting a single bay 
of iron railings. The council thought this excessive and offered 10d. for the same work, paying 
by the work done. The men accepted the offer and are said to have ‘earned good money.’” 8 | 


403. In some cases the cost of relief works has.been still further heightened by 
the payment to the unemployed of “full Trade Union rate of wages even when the 
men were obviously not of the Trade Union class or standard of efficiency.”4 This 
device, while it purports to assimilate the relief-works to ordinary commercial works, 
is, economically considered, only a method of increasing the eleemosynary nature of the 
undertaking ; the difference between the actual and the market cost of the work is 
thereby increased, and that difference is a measure of the increased free gift of money 
from the pockets of the ratepayers to the pockets of the unemployed. | 


404. There is no doubt, therefore, that municipal relief-works, whether at or below 
Trade Union rates of wages, have been found by general experience to be a most 
costly device for concealing the fact that a certain number of workmen are reduced to 
dependence upon the rates. Of the cost in itself there would perhaps be little reason to 
complain, if the device had proved of real help to the workmen: but unfortunately the 
relief works have been useless as a remedy and demoralising as a method. In fact. in 
many places, as for example at West Ham® and Leicester,® the municipal relief works, 
which were intended to be exceptional and remedial, became seasonal and casual in their 


nature, and as prejudicial to the workmen as any other form of seasonal or casual em. 
ployment. 


405. Nor is a system of municipal relief-works entirely free from a demoralising effect 
on the authorities who provide them. Town councillors may find themselves open to 
pressure from their constituents which it is difficult to resist,” especially if, as in 
some localities, 35, 38, or even 47 per cent. of those applying for work have the right 
to vote at the election of the local authority which is expected ‘to supply the work.® 
But it is obvious that no considerations should be allowed to enter into the question | 
of providing relief-works other than the dispassionate decision as to whether, firstly, 
the situation justifies the taking of special measures, and, secondly, whether relief- | 
works can be opened in the particular locality such as will benefit the unem- 
ployed without prejudicing the employed. 


406. This local pressure from within a Borough, combined with the Central 
Authority’s pressure from without, has, we have no doubt, in many cases caused 
Local Authorities to forestall, by relief-works, work which they would in the ordinary - 
course of events have shortly put in hand, and upon which they would have largely 
or exclusively employed their regular staff of workmen. The ordinary work to be | 
done by Local Authorities is provided for in their estimates, and so far as possible — 
it is, or should be, arranged so that the work is performed by men employed 
throughout the year. If, therefore, ordinary work is anticipated and made into 
relief - work for the unemployed, it either displaces these permanent hands, or 
lessens the amount of work they would otherwise have performed and been paid 
for, According to our Special Investigators, the forestalling of the work of the more 
regular labourers by postponing a Borough Council’s works to the winter for the relief | 








—a 


1 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 130. 2 Ibid., p. 126. 3 Ibid., p. 127. 4 [bid., p. 131. 
5 Humphreys, 79407 (20), 6 Pringle’s App. ii. to Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 153 et seg. 
7 Wheatley, Vol. VIII. App. lxxxii, (2); Manfield, Vol. VIII; App. xlix. (3); Green, Vol. VIII. App. 
Xxx, (13); Bailward, 78703 (2) ; 8 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 74-5... ‘ars 
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of the unemployed has been fairly common, especially in the provinces.! The hardship The forestalling 
generally falls on the class of men who are regularly taken on when an expansion of ordinary work. 
of municipal work occurs—the Municipal Authorities’ second list men. But occasionally 

the regular municipal employees are also affected. The Bethnal Green. Distress 

Committee point out :— | 


“Carrying out... ordinary work at an earlier period than is necessary is directly calculated 
to have the effect of causing at a future date a reduction in the number of men regularly employed. 
. . . This means that the better class of workmen... . become unemployed for the sole reason that 
the work . . . has been done at an earlier period by the unemployed at a much greater cost and 
with far less efficiency.” 


407. Instances in illustration of this tendency ave cited by Messrs. Jackson and 
Prinzle, and given elsewhere in our evidence, and though we have no reason to believe 
that there has as yet been any considerable displacement of regular municipal employees 
by reason of relief-works, it is obvious that the tendency to such displacement must 
increase in proportion as, year by year, the number of extraordinary and financially 
feasible undertakings available as relief-works diminishes,® leaving in effect no scope for 
relief-works except the ordinary work of the Local Authorities. 


408. We have now shown that municipal relief-works have not assisted but rather Conclusions as to 
prejudiced the better class of workmen they were intended to help. On the other municipal relief- | 
hand they have encouraged the casual labourers, by giving them a further supply ¥°™* 

of that casual work which is so dear to their hearts and so demoralising to their 

character. They have encouraged and not helped the incapables ; they have dis- 

couraged and not helped the capables. Moreover, the provision of artificial work for un- 

skilled labourers in particular localities can only tend to. fix in such: localities 

these agglomerations of unskilled labour, to disperse which is one of the solutions 

of local unemployment. We regret, therefore, that we must pronounce the system 

of relief-works suggested by the Local Government Board Circular of 1886 a failure, 

and we support our condemnation of them by the following extract from the Report 

of our Special Investigators :— 


“The Municipal Relief Works, encouraged by Mr. Chamberlain’s circular in 1886, have been 
in operation for twenty years, and must, we think, be pronounced a complete failure—a failure 
acéentuated by the attempt to organise them by the Unemployed Workmen’s Act of 1905. The 
evidence we have collected seems conclusive that relief works are economically useless. Either 
ordinary work is undertaken, in which case it is merely forestalled, and, later, throws out of 
employment the men who are in the more or less regular employ of the councils, or else it is sham 
work which we believe to be even more deteriorating than direct relief. If the ‘right to work’ is 
to be construed as the right to easy work, we are directly encouraging the lazy and incompetent 
and discouraging the trade unionist and the thrifty. The evidence seems very strong that most 
men on relief works do not do their best, and to pay them less than ordinary wages only encourages 
the belief that they are not expected to do so. Competence to do the work required should be the 

_ basis for selection of men for work, not destitution and a large family. These are very good reasons 
for ‘giving relief, but not for giving work.’’4 


(4).—The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, 


__ 409. It was with a view to remedying some of the defects in those methods of 

relieving the able-bodied, which we have reviewed in the previous sections, that 

in the winter of 1903-4 Mr. Walter Long, then President of the Local Government 

Board, started his scheme of Joint Committees for dealing with the unemployed 

m papdon, which has since been developed and legalised in the Unemployed Workmen 
ct of 1905. Let, 


4 » 410. To make intelligible the criticisms which we shall find ourselves obliged to pass 
on the Act, it is necessary that we should devote a short space toa description of the 





“= 





—_ 


* For details of this scheme see Jackson’s Report on Unemployment, pp. 68, etc. See also that Report, 
p. 133 forreferences to the recommendations and conclusions of various Commissions and authorities on 
Unemployment Distress... is 


1 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 117-9. 2 Zbid., p. 117. 8 Richardson, 91141 (14), 4Jackson 
and Pringle’s Report, p. 148. 55 Edw. VII.,c 18. 
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the methods contemplated for assisting such workmen; and finally, of the methods 
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Authorities set 411. We have seen how the problem of relief to the able-bodied is largely, if not 
up under the exclusively, an urban problem, and it is significant of this incidence of unemploy- 
an ment that the Unemployed Workmen Act, following the precedent of Mr. Long’s 
precursory scheme of 1903-4, first sets up machinery for _London,? subse- 
quently, applies that machinery to the large urban centres outside London,? and 
lastly enables smaller urban centres and the rural districts to apply for permission to 
set up machinery if necessary. In London every Borough Council was to appoint 
a Distress Committee consisting of members of the Borough Council, of the Boards 
of Guardians, and of persons experienced in the relief of distress. Exercising authority 
over the whole of London, there was to be appointed a Central Body consisting. 
partly of members of the Distress Committees, partly of members of the London 
County Council, partly of co-opted persons, and partly of persons nominated by 
the Local Government Board.® 


412. In every Borough and urban district outside London, with a population o 
50,000 and over, there was to be compulsorily established a Distress Committee 
on the London pattern, and combining the powers both of a Distress Committee, 
and of a Central Body.* A Distress Committee on similar lines might also be 
established by the Local Government Board in any Borough or urban district with a 
population of less than 50,000, but not less than 10,000 on the application of th 
Council of the Borough or district. 


Moreover the Board might, on the application of a County or Borough or District Council 
or Board of Guardians, or on their own initiative, establish in any county or part of a 
county, a Central Body and Distress Committees with similar constitutions and similar 
powers and duties to those of the Central Body and Distress Committees in London.® 


413. In Counties, Boroughs, and districts, where no Distress Committee was set up, 
it was provided that the County Council or County Borough Council should appoint 
a Special Committee to collect and supply information as tc the conditions of labo 
in their district by means of Labour Exchanges, etc.6 | We have no evidence to 
show that effect was given to this valuable provision by the Local Authorities, or that 
any pressure was put upon them to do so. a 


414. In all, 29 Distress Committees and a Central Body have been established in 
London, and 89 Distress Committees in the Provinces.7* It will be observed that the 
establishment of Distress Committees only applied compulsorily to the large urban centres. 
We understand that Distress Committees have been formed in 14 urban districts with za 
population of less than 50,000 in 1901, and that no Central Body or Distress Committees 
on the London plan have been established in provincial counties. 


Duties of the 415. The main duties of the Distress Committees in London are to acquaint them- 
Local Authorities. selyes with the conditions of labour within their area, and, when so required by the Centrab 
Body, to receive, inquire into, and discriminate between any applications made to them 
from persons unemployed.® Outside London, as already explained, the Distress Com- 
mittees have all the powers possessed in London by the Distress Committees and the 
Central Body. This distinction must be borne in mind in what follows. 


416. A Distress Committee may endeavour to obtain work for a suitable appli- 
cant, but have no power to provide work for him. They must refer to the Central Body 
all cases for whom they are unable to obtain work, but for whom they think work should, 
if possible, be provided.® The Distress Committees are also to keep aregister of the 
Unemployed anda record or case-paper with regard to each applicant who comes before 
them: and before “entertaining” a case they are bound to inquire into it.!° 





* One of these Committees, that of Northfleet, was dissolved in August, 1907. <2, oe 

5. Edw. vii. c. 18.8ec.1. 2 Ibid., Seo 2. 8 IDid., Sec. 1 (1). 4 Ibid., Sec. 2(1). 5 Lbid., See. 2 (2s 
6 Ibid., Sec. 2 (3). 7 Return as to the Proceedings of Distress Committees, etc., for year ending March 3lst, 
1908. p.2. 85 Edw. VAL, c. 18, Sec. 1(2). 9 Zbéd., Sec. 1 (3). 10 Jbid., Sec. 1 (2); St. R. and 0.5 
1905, No. 1071, Art. VI. (1). 4 
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417. The main functions of the Central Body are: 


(1). To decide when the Distress Committees can begin to receive 
applications from unemployed persons ; ! lal ci 

% (2.) To superintend and as far as possible co-ordinate the action of the 
Distress Committees ; 2 


(3.) To establish, take over or assist labour exchanges or employment 
registers and collect information. 


(4.) To assist an unemployed person referred to them by a Distress 
Committee, by aiding his emigration or migration or by providing, or con- 
tributing towards the provision of, temporary work in such manner as they 
think best calculated to put him in a position to obtain regular work or 
other means of supporting himself.4 


418. The qualifications for assistance under the Act are of a two-fold nature: Classes of 
firstly, those prescribed by the Act, and secondly, those prescribed by Regulations arene can 
e@ assiste 
under the Act. 


of the Local Government Board. 


419. The qualifications prescribed by the Act are :— 


(1.) That the applicant must have resided for not less than 12 months 
immediately before the application in the district ;° 
(2.) That the applicant is honestly desirous of obtaining work ; 


(3.) That he is temporarily unable to do so from causes over which he 
has no control ; 


(4.) That his case is capable of more suitable treatment under the 
Act than under the Poor Law.® 


420. The qualifications prescribed by the Local Government Board now in 
force are :— 


(1.) That the applicant is of good character ; 


(2.) That ;he has not from any source sufficient means to maintain 
himself and his dependants ; ? 


421, In addition the Distress Committees have been instructed by the Local 
Government Board to give special preference to a person complying with the 
following conditions :— 


(1.) That he has in the past been regularly employed, and has been 
well-conducted and thrifty ; and 


(2.) That at the time of his application he has a wife, child, or other 
dependant. 


(3.) That in respect of his age and physical condition, he is qualified for 
such work as the Distress Committee may be able to obtain. ® 3 
422, It will be seen that the methods of assistance are roughly three, viz. :— 
(1.) Emigration and migration ; 


(2.) The provision or arranging for the provision of temporary work ;? and under the Act. - 


(3.) Labour bureaux.!® 


t 


The first two- methods of assistance can be offered only to persons with the 
qualifications prescribed in the preceding paragraphs, but the last method of assist- 
ance—labour bureaux—is available for all unemployed workmen irrespective of any 
other qualification. 





— 15, Edw. VIL. c. 18. Sec. 1 (2). * 2 5 Edw. VII, c. 18, Sec. 1 (4). 8 Lbid., Sec. 1 (4). 4 Lbid., Sec. 1 (5). 
5 Ibid., Sec. 1 (2). 6 See. 1 (3). 7 St. R. and O., 1905, No. 1071., Art. IT. (iv.). 8 Jhid., Art. I. 
(2; 3, -b,. ¢). 9 5 Edw. VIL, ¢. 18, Sec. 1 (5). 10 Jbid., Sec. 1 (4). 
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423. With regard to the provision of temporary work, it is laid down by the 
Act or the Regulations :— 


(1.) That any such work must be of actual and substantial utility ;* 


(2.) That it must afford continuous occupation for the person employed 
with such absence only as may be needed to facilitate his search for 
regular work ;? and 


(3.) ‘That the total remuneration for any given period must be less 
than that which would, under ordinary circumstances, be earned by 
an unskilled labourer for continuous work during the same period.? 


424, Temporary work may not be provided for any person for a longer period 
than 16 weeks, * except with the consent of the Local Government Board, and contributions 
by a Distress Committee or Central Body are allowed towards the provision of tem- 
porary work only in those cases in which the work is provided by a local authority or 
Public Body. # 


For the purpose of the Act it is open to the Central Body to rent or purchase land, 
etc.5 ait ! | 


425. The Act contemplated that the expenditure of the local authorities should be 
defrayed from two different sources. Firstly, it authorised the payment, from a limited 
contribution to be made out of the rates, of establishment charges, and expenses incurred 
in relation to labour exchanges, migration and emigration and the acquisition of land. 
Secondly, it was contemplated that all other expenses should be defrayed ® out of voluntary 
contributions. Since the first year after the passing of the Act, however, Parliament has 
granted an annual sum of money, amounting to £200,000, out of which contributions are 
made by the Local Government Boards of England, Scotland and Ireland respectively 
towards defraying the cost of work provided under the Act. This year the amount is to 
be increased to £300,000. 


426. From this brief summary of the provisions of the Act, it will be seen that it 
aimed at combining members of municipal, Poor Law, and charitable bodies into a 
new and special local authority, whose normal duty was to watch, so to speak, 
for the approach of unemployment in their district, and whose abnormal duty 
was to provide help for the better class of unemployed workmen under  con- 
ditions which, it was hoped, would avoid some of the evils which had arisen through 
the unregulated provision of work by the municipalities and charitable agencies. 


427. In so far as the Act provided for the diagnosis of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and for the classification and dispersal of the unemployed, it would seem, 
a priori, to have met a need which has been indicated by our examination of the 
modern problem of unemployment in previous sections. In so far, however, as 
the Act perpetuated the system of relief-works, in so far as it assumed that the’ 
chief problem of unemployment was furnished by the capable workmen as distinct 
from the incapable, and in so far as it added yet another authority to the medley 
of organisations already dealing with the unemployed, the Act seems to have 
been doomed from the outset to failure administratively, and to failure as a remedy 
for the evils against which it was designed. 


428. We propose to deal briefly with what we conceive to have been the three 


main objects of the Unemployed. Workmen Act, and to show from our evidence how 
these objects have been frustrated. me 


429. In his evidence Mr. Gerald Balfour informed us :-— 


“We distinctly proposed to deal with the elite of the unemployed. . The unemployed 
for whom the Bill was intended were respectable workmen settled in a locality, hitherto accustomed 
to regular work, but temporarily out of employment through circumstances beyond their control, 


i with hope of return to regular work after tiding over a period of temporary 
stress. 





EE eee 


18t. R. and O.,. 1905, No. 1071, Art V., (ia). 2St. R.-and O., 1905, No. 1071, Art. | Vet. 
3 Art V. (iv.). S Art, Vi /47,). 5Art. X, 65 Edw. VII, ¢. 18, See. 1 (6). 7 Balfour, 77 ish 
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430. It seems therefore clear that it was the intention that the Act should benefit regular 
workmen of good character temporarily out of work. Hence it is remarkable that the 
Act itself lays down no qualifications to give effect to this intention. Regular employ- 
ment does not entitle to the benefits of the Act. Irregular employment does not debar 
from the benefits of the Act. Putting aside the residential qualification, the only statutory 
definition of a beneficiary under the Act is, ‘‘ any applicant (who) is honestly desirous of 
obtaining work, but is temporarily unable to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control,” and whose case the Distress Committee consider “is capable of more 
suitable treatment under this Act than under the Poor Law.” 4 


431, In considering the meaning of “ exceptional causes” in the above definition, 
it must be remembered that the whole machinery of the Act, so far as the provi- 
sion of work is concerned, was intended to apply only in exceptional emergencies. 
Distress Committees are to.be always in readiness, but are not to receive 
or entertain applications for work until so directed by the Central Body. It is 
therefore clear that it would be quite possible for either a casual or a seasonal 
labourer out of employment to urge that, though he was often out of employment, 
on the present occasion he was out of employment owing to exceptional distress. 


It would, in fact, be very difficult to say that, under the terms of the Act, casual ° 


or even seasonal labourers could be excluded. This view was apparently taken 
by the Local Government Board,? inasmuch as, under their Regulations, regular 
and thrifty workers are to be given, not the exclusive right, but only the preference 
to the benefits of the Act. There was thus implied at any rate a secondary right 
of the irregular and unthrifty worker to receive assistance. It would appear, 


therefore, that neither the terms of the Act nor the Regulations of the Local 


Government Board exclude irregular or casual workers from the benefits of the <Act.. 


432. As a matter of fact, as we have already indicated in previous paragraphs, Class of appli- ~ 
the general statistics show conclusively that the greater proportion of applicants 0%’s wder 
to Distress Committees were either casual labourers or persons belonging to those "°*°% 


trades in which casuality prevails. This testimony of the general statistics is amply 
corroborated by the evidence we have been able to obtain from individual Distress 
Committees. In a few places, such as Woolwich,? Newcastle, and Cardiff,5 the 
majority of the applicants may have been drawn from a higher social stratum than 
those who ordinarily applied to the Poor Law, and possibly were decent hard-working 
men anxious to get employment. But these cases are the exceptions, and, as a rule, it 


seems clear that the bulk of those seeking benefit from the Unemployed Workmen Act. 


have been irregular labourers more or less in a chronic state of destitution.® _ 


433. Dealing first with London, we are told that the bulk of the applicants to Distress: 
Committees are “ men normally in or on the verge of distress, men earning perhaps fair’ 


daily wages, but getting on an average only two or three days’ work in a week, or two 
or three weeks in a month.”” At Bethnal Green the great majority of the applicants 
were casuals—the same people, generally speaking, who applied to the Poor Law or Borough 
Council in former years. In West Ham, out of 4,825 cases registered in 1906-7, 48°7 
per cent. were casual labourers.® 


434, Out of 675 applications considered by the Marylebone Distress Committee in 
1905-6, 236, or rather more than one-third, were ineligible from want of good character 
or capacity. In 1906-7, the Committee considered 361 applications, of which 173 were: 
found to be ineligible, a considerable number of these having refused to consider colony 
work.° Generally, there was a very small proportion belonging to any kind of organisa-- 
tion or making any kind of provision for want of work or sickness." Of the 2,085 
applicants registered by the Camberwell Distress Committee in 1905-6, 716 were “not 





15 Hdw. VII.,c. 18, Sec. 1 (3). 2 Balfour, 77825, 77828 ; see also Maynard, 78383. 3 Larner, 79226, 
79237. 4 Wood, 85722-3. >Melhuish, Vol. VIII, App. i. (11)... & Balfour, 77825-7 ; Maynard, 78371 
(47) ; Wood, 80244~6 ; Marshall, 82146 (19, 20, 23). Gardner, 92112 (11, 12, 14), 92125, 92130-2, 99367-70 ; 
Somers, 82378-88. 7 Beveridge, 77831 (8). SBailward, 78720, 78793.  ®Humphreys, 79408 (6), 
79418,  1© Morris, 79034 (4). Morris, 79034 (5). ; . 
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recommended for work ;” that is, they “were physically unfit, of bad character, or of 


the ordinary loafing class, never had any particular trade, and were more or less in regular. 
receipt of Poor Law relief.” . 


435. In the Provinces, we find almost equally ominous instances. At Salford, 
in 1906, 64 per cent. of those registered were disqualified on account of bad conduct, 
receipt of Poor Law relief, etc., etc.2 The Clerk to the Walsall Distress Committee 
thinks that about 75 per cent. of the applicants were “ perfectly useless as work- 
men, they never have worked, they never want to work, what they want to get is the 
daily wage which is paid to them.”* At Preston, in 1905-6, 45 per cent., and in 
1906-7, 51 per cent. of the applicants were unsuitable.* At Liverpool more than 
two-thirds of the applicants were chronically unemployed or casuals.° ! 


436. The evidence, therefore, seems overwhelming that the bulk of the applicants 
to Distress Committees have been persons of the class to which the casual labourer 
belongs. 


437. Such being the character of the bulk of the applicants for assistance under 


ee ee ee ee ee 


the Act, we turn to the evidence in order to ascertain what class of persons actually © 
received assistance under the Act or under the precursory scheme of Mr. Long. Under 


Mr. Long’s scheme, it appears that, though there was better discrimination than before ~ 


of the skilled regular workmen, it was not sufficiently effective. For out of 46,000 
applicants 3,496 were selected, and of these 55 per cent. were returned as general labourers, — 
and 20 per cent. as in the building trade. Of the remainder a very large proportion were — 
low-skilled and irregular, workmen. The experience of several Joint Committees was 
that the men on the whole did not come within either the spirit or the letter of the scheme.” — 


438. Under the Unemployed Workmen Act, according to the latest Return of 
the Local Government Board, out of a total of 54,600 applicants pronounced 
qualified by Distress Committees, 29,100, or 53 -per cent., were “casual or general 
labourers,” and 10,500, or 19 per cent., belonged to the building trades, and these two 


categories of cases thus formed 72 per cent. of the number of cases entertained as 
qualified for assistance under the Act.® 


439. In quoting these figures, we do not intend to imply that every casual or 
seasonal workman is necessarily a case of chronic unemployment to which the Act 
should not apply. Even among the dock labourers, there is a considerable class of 
respectable men who obtain regular and sufficient employment at what is a typically 
irregular industry,® and a trade depression might well throw some of these out of 
work owing to exceptional circumstances over which they have no control. When 
cases of this kind do occur, it may be surmised that these men would have some 
chance of recovering their normal and sufficient amount of employment, provided 
they were “ tided over” the time of depression. They are cases which may rightly be 
assisted by voluntary agencies,!° and among the applicants classed as “casual or 
general labourers,” there may be men normally obtaining such a sufficiency of 
irregular employment that they have as good a chance as a “regular” workman 
of being “tided over” into independence again by means of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. Such men, however, must be but a comparatively small number. | 
The opinion is overwhelming that among the casual labourers under-employment is 
‘very rife. Hence, in order to discover those who, though casual labourers, are 


normally sufficiently employed, the most careful discrimination would be necessary. 
L 





‘Tagg, Vol. VIII., App. lxxvii. (1). __ 2Desquesnes, Vol. VIII., App. xx. (2).  3Cooper, 91082. 
* Moss, Vol. VIII., App. lvii. (A.). 5 Rathbone, 83497-500. See also Barrow, Vol. VIII., App. vi. (5); 
Brown, Vol. VIII., App. ix. (1). 6 Balfour, 77797. 7 Beveridge, 77832 (30). Maynard, 78371 (19), 
78390. 8 H.C., 1908, No’ 173, pp. 3,5. See also Local Government Board Memorandum on Unemployed — 


Workmen Act, 1905, pars. 61-2. 9 Nelson, Vol. VIII., App. lix. (4), See also Balfour, 77828-9. 10 Larner, 
79352-8. Toynbee, 30622 (15). 
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The jinquiry would have.to be. not whether the man is destitute—for, a large Class of persons. ., | 


proportion of casual workers are always verging upon destitution—but whether the man 
in normal years is a respectable workman earning sufficient to keep himself respectably 
the year through. Such an.inquiry would be very difficult in the case of a successful 
“casual,” getting employment from one, two, or perhaps even half a dozen employers 
in the year. But unless such an inquiry were made, it may be assumed that the very 
large majority of casual labourers assisted would belong to the class of the chronically 
Bane et or unemployed for whom the Unemployed Workmen Act was not in- 
tended. | 


- 441, The question of the method of inquiry and selection adopted becomes, 


assisted under 


the Act. 


then, erucial in deciding whether the 30,000 casual and general labourers, found qualified | 


by the Distress Committees, may be assumed to have been really suitable for 
treatment under the Unemployed Workmen Act. On-this point Mr. Crooks has 
told’ us that the. Distress Committees selected the most distressful cases, which they 
ought not to have done, the object of the Act being to save men from falling into the 
ranks of the permanently unemployed. Neither the Act nor the Regulations made 
destitution the test.1 The same opinion was expressed by Mr. Maynard, late Secretary 
of the Central Unemployed Body in London, who thought the classification was seldom 
carried out thoroughly by the Distress Committees, chiefly because they objected 
to leaving unassisted any class which they considered worthy of assistance.?. Mr. 
Scotland, Works Superintendent of the Central Body, has informed us that the men 
selected by the Distress Committees in London and. assisted by the Central Body 
were mainly builders and dock labourers, factory and warehousemen and general 
casual labourers.2 Mr. Hammond, Late Superintendent of the Fambridge Labour 
Colony, informed us that “‘a very large number of the men. assisted at the Labour 
Colonies under the Central Unemployed Body are chronically unemployed.’”* 


442. As to the Provinces, Messrs. Jackson and Pringle have reported to us :— 


“There have been in some boroughs small Executive or Classification Committees, and 
they have sometimes interviewed applicants, and very carefully considered their relative claims. 
In ‘a very large number of towns, however, the selection of men for work has been left practically 
in the hands of the clerk to the Distress Committee. In some places there were no rejections. 
. Preference. was given in, most boroughs to married men with families, and it would be true 
. generally to say that the ground of selection for work has not been that a man has been thrifty, 
or had a good industrial record, and had been thrown out of work through general depression of 
trade, but that he is destitute, has'a large family, and can show no chance of employment in the 
‘ordinary market.” 5 ,t 


443, With a view to testing the evidence which we have thus received, we issued 
questions to the Distress Committees in London and the Provinces, asking them 
inter alia to inform us to what. extent they had been able to give special preference 
to the classes of men indicated in the Local Government. Board Regulations, 
which classes it will be remembered were roughly the following three :— 


(1) Regular thrifty workers ; 
(2) Men with families; 


cnep.t.| (8) Men physically suitable. for the work which could be provided. _ 
me, fa About hal? of the London Distress Committees (15) reported to us that they 
had endeavoured to give preference as required by the Regulations. Eleven others had 
only done so to a limited extent, and three Committees reported that they had given 
no preference under the Regulations.® | 


445, Turning to the areas outside London, of 79 active Committees, 9 reported that 
they had given no preference under the Regulations; 40 that they had given 
preference to needy men with families; and only from the replies of 26 is it possible 





‘1 Crooks, 9154255. 2 Maynard, 78458. | 3Scotland, 79862 (2), 79870... 4Hammond, 80773. 
5 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 90. 6 Replies by Distress Committees to Questions on the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, pp. 22-3. 
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to gather that preference may have been given to regular workers.’ The conclusions which 
we draw from these replies, which are printed in full in the Appendix, are that the number 
of cases “‘entertained’’ outside the class of irregular or under-employed workers 
was, on the whole small, and that the necessities of the particular applicants have far 
outweighed any other consideration, such as the regularity of their normal employment 
or the. prospect of the help given being of permanent benefit. BS 


446. The result has been, according to the evidence of one witness, that the work 
has not been provided for the persons contemplated (viz., the exceptionally dis- 
tressed), nor has it achieved the purpose contemplated | (viz., restoration to regular 
employment).? For those assisted were mostly irregular workmen before applying, and 
they simply returned to the same industrial condition when the relief work was over. In 
July, 1906, only 31 per cent. of those assisted by the Stepney Distress Committee in 
1905-6 were found to be in “fairly permanent work,” and, of 278 men who had been 
given work by the same Committee in 1905-6, 45 per cent. applied again in 1906-7.3 
And even in Woolwich, where the unemployed were admittedly of an exceptionally 
superior class, not more than half of the men provided with work subsequently obtained . 
employment in the open market.* r 


447. Even in the labour colonies, the encouraging features of which we shall 
describe elsewhere, the presence of the casual labourer seems to have spread 
failure. The general opinion of the chief witnesses as to the result of colony work under 
the Act is that the men, although recuperated and sometimes made into competent 
workmen, afterwards relapsed into their old conditions, with little more chance oi 
finding work for themselves than they had had before.® | 


448, A further indication of the extent to which persons assisted under the Act are 
of the class not exceptionally but chronically requiring assistance is afforded by 
the number of recurrent applications for relief to Distress Committees. Messrs. 
Jackson and~- Pringle have given some particulars of.the number of _ recurrent 
cases in their Report.6 Although the results they give are by no means exhaus- 
tive, the figures seem to indicate that in some places in London, roughly speaking 
30 per cent. of those registered in 1906 were persons who had applied either to Mr. 
Long’s Joint Committees in 1904-5, to the Mansion House Committee in 1893,7 or 
even to the Mansion House Fund in. 1886,8 while at. West Ham, 2,088, or over 40 
per cent., re-registered in the winter of 1906-1907.9 As to the Provinces, at Bolton 
it was thought that 75 per cent. of the applications had applied in previous years,” 
at Newcastle 36 per cent.,4 and at Devonport 64 per. cent. . 


449. This evidence is substantiated by that which we have ourselves taken. At 
Bethnal Green we were told’ that more than one half of those who registered in 
1906-7 had been on the register in previous years, and 22 per cent. of those 
who registered in 1905-6 re-applied in 1906-7. Of 245 applicants to the 
Nottingham Distress Committee in 1906, 102 had applied in the previous year.™ 
At ao 521 persons re-registered the second year,” and at Norwich 41 per 
cent. :eolllotel tne mal 


450. In practice, therefore, we find that the irregular and under-employed labourer, 
who was intended by the promoters of the Act to be excluded, has in fact very 
largely, though not exclusively, benefited. ander the Act; while on -the othe hand, 
there is a considerable body of evidence to show that, partly on account of this 
extensive use of the Act by the casual labourers, the better class of workmen, 
for whom it was intended, have in some districts refused to apply for its benefits.” 





1 Replies by Distress Committees to Questionsion the Unemployed Workmen Act, pp, 57-62... ? Beve- 
ridge, 77832 (33). 8 Beveridge, 77832 (35)... 4 Larner, 79234-5. 5 Smart, 84562-4, 84739, 84755-9 ; Somers, 
82376 (c); Long, 78547 ; Maynard, 78416 ; Smith, 80113 (4-7), 80129-30 ; Scotland, 79862 (10) ; Anderson, 
$2.423-5 ; Humphreys, 79407 (39 (x.) ), 79442, 79511, 79615 ; Larner, 79211 (12), 79240-1. 6 Jackson and 
Pringle’s Report, pp.50-7. 7 Ibid., p.51. 8 Ibid., p.52. 9 Tbid., App., p. 417. 10 Ibid, App., p. 283. 
i Tbid., ~p. 55. 12 Thid., pt 55. 18 Bailward, 78704 (7), 78760, 78793. 14 Green, Vol. VIIT.; App. 
XXxul. (7). 15 Watson and Crowther, 90804..°>) 16 Miller, Vol. VIII.; App. liii. (1). 17 Downey, Vol. — 
VIII., App. xxii. (2 and 9); Holmshaw, Vol. VIII., App. xxxviii. (8) ; Mercer, Vol. VIII. App. lii. (16). 
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451. A second object of the Unemployed Workmen Act was, apparently, to correct Effect of the 


some of the abuses of the municipal relief-works system inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain Act on Municipal 


in 1886. Mr. Gerald Balfour informed us that :— Relief works. 


*“* The situation was quite accurately summed up in a Report issued by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society in 1904, in which it was said: ‘ There are at present two public relief agencies in the 
field—the Poor Law Guardians under the Local Government Board, and the Borough Council, 
who have a free hand.’ . That. was the situation which the Government had to deal with, and the 
question was, what was the best way to deal with it.” 1 


Mr. Long also told us that his aim was to “regularise” and “secure more 
beneficial results ’’ from the then existing system of municipal relief-works, the evils of 
which were admitted.” 


452, It was apparently thought that the establishment of a Special Authority 
for dealing preferentially with the better class of men who since 1886 had been 
referred to the Municipal Authorities, would to some extent deprive those Authorities 
of the excuse for continuing a separate system of relief with separate methods and 
separate standards. 


453. The new “ Unemployed” authority, the Distress Committee, was, in fact, 
closely associated with the Municipal Council, and, in law, a Committee of it. It was 
therefore, perhaps, a fair inference that, even if the municipalities were to continue 
their separate system of relief, they would tend to incorporate in that system any 
improvements suggested by the experience of the Distress Committees. And there 
was even a more direct inducement for them to do so. The Distress Committees were 
empowered to contribute towards the cost of relief-works provided by the Municipalities 
where such works complied with the conditions laid down in the Regulations of the 
Local Government Board. 


454. Hence the Act provided inducements, both moral and monetary, for the 
municipalities either to fall into line with the new system and to abandon their 
separate relief works, or else, if they retained them, to reform them. But the 
successful operation of these inducements was conditional on the Act realising the 
objects of its promoters. If the new authorities provided, as we have seen they 
did provide, for the same class as the Poor Law, and if they failed to provide, 
as we have seen they did fail to provide, for the better class of workmen, then the 
argument in favour of the municipalities themselves providing for the better class un- 
employed remained practically as forcible as before the new Act was passed. If 
the authorities under the Unemployed Workmen, Act, instead of reforming, 
merely perpetuated the methods of municipal relief works, there was_ clearly no 
moral inducement to the municipalities to reform their methods. Ii the new 
authorities failed, as we shall see they did fail, to collect contributions towards 
properly conducted municipal works, the monetary inducement to the municipalities 
was equally inefficacious. 


455. We will first consider the moral inducement to reform afforded to the munici- Demoralising 
palities by the Distress Committees. The chief evils of the municipal relief-works were, ee Be Nie 
as we have seen, doles-of-work, insufficient discrimination, extravagant cost, and the igmpeatten 8 
forestalling of work We regret to be obliged to report that, notwithstanding the terms 
and safeguards of the new Act, we have received evidence that every one of these evils 
has, to a greater or less extent, been perpetuated by the new authorities. 


456. As regards the forestalling of ordinary work, it was admitted by Mr. Balfour Forestalling cf 
work under 


‘that. the | Unemployed. Workmen Act provided no particular safeguard against econ 
this evil, and several witnesses have asserted that ordinary labour has been 


displaced by work provided for the unemployed under the Act.*. In so far as work was 





 aBolfour) 77745. 2 Long, 78464-5.  8Balfour, 778115. 4 Bailward, 78703 (7, 8), 78941 ; 
: Rogers, -45406-13 ; Mercer, Vol. VIII., App. lii. (17) ; Martley, 81760 (245); Wright, 87323 (33) ; 
Smith; 86783-4. | 
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directly provided by the Unemployed Body. or Distress Committees the danger of reduc- 
ing the employment of regular municipal employees was to some extent minimised. But 
as a matter of fact, except in London, more than half the work ” provided ”’ under the 

Act has been work provided through the agency of the Municipal Authorities. For the 


‘three years for which figures are available, work was provided under the Act for 47,400 


persons by the Distress Committees or Unemployed Body directly, and for 553100 
through the agency of the ordinary Local Authorities, and these numbers are exclusive 
of “‘unemployed” given work directly by the. municipalities apart from the agency oi 
Distress Committees.! 


A57. It is clear, therefore, that considerably more work has: been provided) by the 
municipalities than has been provided by the new authorities set up under the 
Act. The Act has, in fact, systematised municipal relief work, without materially 
altering’ its unimproving and demoralising character. Except in London the system 
of dole-work continues to be resorted to.” At Manchester,’ Birmingham,* Walsall’ and 
elsewhere, the unemployed have been given “ spells’ of three days’ work, at Bradford® 
four days, at Newcastle’ six days a fortnight; and where, as at Norwich,* the work 
has been for five days a week, this has apparently been found possible only by 
making the day a five-hour day—in a word, by making the’ dole a daily dole 
instead of a weekly dole. As instancing generally the discontinuous nature of the 
work provided, we may mention that, in the most. recent Return of the , Local 
Government Board, 27 cases are noted in which the average duration of the 
work was a fortnight or less, as against 23 cases where. the average duration, of 
the work was over a fortnight.? — | | | me 


» 458, Similarly, the Act has: apparently failed to reduce the,.cost of relief. works. 
We have ‘had’ numerous complaints as to the cost; of the works under the Act.2°. At 
West Ham the expenditure on ‘local works in 1906-7 was £10,250 ; the contract 
price for the same work would have been nearly £7,500." The Secretary’ ,of . the 
London Central Unemployed Body thinks the work done by the unemployed was 
on the average from 25 to 50 per cent. more costly than it would have been if done by 
ordinary contract labour.1? The cost of reclaiming a small portion of Chat Moss (Man- 
chester) with unemployed men was nearly three times as much’ as it would have been 
with ordinary country labour. ‘In the matter of excessive and useless cost, the 
Unemployed Workmen Act has therefore also failed to reform the system of municipal 
relief- works. ae Bb ’ att] btde 


459. Finally, the general failure of the Act as a measure of relief has falsified 
the hope that the municipalities would be encouraged to discontinue their. relief works 
on ‘the establishment of a special authority for dealing with distress from unemploy- 
ment. There is a great consensus Of opinion that, chiefly from lack of funds or the failure 
to find suitable work, the actual number of persons relieved has been extremely small 
in proportion to the number in distress: The Act has been described to us as “‘ useless,’?/* 
“éntirely inadequate,” “incapable of dealing with the question of unemployment, in 
a thorough manner,’”® “ very little use except to the employer desiring cheap labour,” 
and we have been informed that “the position of the unemployed workmen’ was, better 
before the passing of the Act than after.”® This opinion as to the general failure of the 
Act as asystem of relief for workmen in distress from unemployment has been repeated 
to.us by a very large number of witnesses of all shades of opinion and from all parts of the 
country.!? ; ia L sat 7d eonieg 





1 H.C., 392-1907 ; H.C., 326-1907 ; H.C., 173-1908. 2 Barrow, Vol. VIII. App. vi. (5): | 8 Leech, 
83830-41. 4Owen, 85999. 5 Cooper, 91050. 6 Watson, . 90739-41.°.  7Adams,, Vol. VIIL., 
App. i. (18). * 8 Miller, Vol. VIEL, App. liii:(11). 9H.C., 1908, \173,, pp. 26-33..., 10 Bailward, 
78703 (8), 78723-4, 78944-51; Mercer, Vol. VILL, App. lii (17); Stubbs, Vol. VIII, App. xxv. (8) ; 
Morris, 79172; Hammond, 80753-4, 80808-18, 80912. 11 Humphreys, 79443. 12 Maynard, 78433 ; 
See also Green, Vol. VIIL, App. xxxii. (7-14); Beveridge 77830 (45), ‘T7869. 13 Leech, 83770 (23) 
83804. 14Gribble, Vol: VIIL, App. xxxili. (25). 15 Richardson, Vol. VIII., App.: lxiv. (17). 
16 Crossman, Vol. VIII., App. xvi. (6). 17 Twomey, Vol. VIIL., App. lxxx. (20). 18 Fairchild, Vol. VIIL, 
App. xxiv. (18). 19 Crooks, 91307 (2, 3), 91542-55, 91311-5 ; Roberts, Vol. VIIL, App. Ixvi. (5) ; Shaw, 
Vol. VIL, App. lxxii. (7) ; Gee, Vol. VIIL, App. xxviii. (4) ; Holmshaw,' Vol.. VII., App. xxxvili. (8) ; 
Drummond, Vol. VIIL, App. xxiii., (7); Downey, Vol. VILL, App. xxii. (8) ; Cuthbertson, Vol. VIII, 
App. xviii, (7); Curley, Vol. VIIL, App. xvii. (8) ; Abbott, 87157 (17) ; Coates, Vol. VIII., App. xiv. 
(9); Chaplin, Vol. VIIL, App. xiii. (7); Carey, Vol. VIL, App. xi. (7, 8) ; Cadogan, Vol. VIIL, App. x. 
(4); Barrow, Vol. VIIL, App. vi. (5,6); Bailey, Vol. VIII., App. v. (5); Nelson, Vol. VIIL, App. lix. 
(9); Sexton, 84124 (6), 84297, 84313; Fox, 83910 (20-1); Desquesnes, Vol. VIIL, App. xx.. (9-13); 
Livesey, 83134 (Ans. VIII.) ; Gageby, 99260 (9), 99291, 99230; Marshall, 82146 (17, 24, 30-2); Gardner, 
92112 (10) ; Rathbone, 83251 (24), 83973, 83494-6 ; Beveridge, 77831 (33, 46). 
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460. We have no means of ascertaining how many “ unemployed ” the municipali- Co-existence of 
¢ies continue to employ otherwise than through the Distress Committees: but we Municipal and 
tmay note that, in 1907-8, in one half of the provincial towns where the Distress Com- Disuress 
amittees sent unemployed men to municipal relief works, the Distress Committees made et shat 
no contribution to the cost of such works! It is only the fact of such contribution 
which gives the Distress Committees any effective power of bringing the municipal 
works under the Regulations of the Act as to continuity of work, rate of pay, etc. 

Tt may therefore be assumed that, in one-half of the cases in which the municipalities 
provided relief-works to which the Distress Committees sent men, these  relief- 
works were, to all intents and purposes, as little under any regulations and control as 
‘were the relief-works before the passing of the Act in 1905. Moreover, in the most 
recent return as to the working of the Act, frequent cases are noted in which, in the 
‘same district, work has been provided simultaneously by the municipality and 
the Distress Committee.2 The co-existence of what are in a sense competitive’ relief- 
works, cannot, we think, be beneficial. Our Investigators have described how, in such 
eases in London, the municipal works would employ men rejected by the Distress 
‘Committees, and how men would refuse the Distress Committee relief-work for 
the easier relief work of the municipality. The reverse of this situation is illustrated 
at Bournemouth? where the Distress Committee complain of the straits to which 
they have been reduced owing: to the municipality retaining for their own relief- 
‘works all the men whose labour was remunerative, and referring to the Distress 
Committee relief-works all the inefficients. We cannot but think that the simultaneous 
establishment of independent relief-works by two separate authorities in the same 
district must be productive of harm, and tend to destroy any possibility of usefulness 
in either set of relief-works. | ao ial 


461. We find, therefore; that the: Unemployed Workmen Act has largely failed in 
its second main object, viz. : the regulation.and improvement of municipal reliet-works., 


462: A third object of the Act was the prevention of the demoralisation of the “‘un- Influence of the 
employed ” by indiscriminate charity, the evils of which we have explained ina Act on Charity, 
‘previous section.’ Mr. Long referred to the evils of Unemployed Funds.’ as one 
of the abuses he hoped to check by his scheme. The Act, in fact, assumed the collection 
of voluntary subscriptions by the new authorities, and contemplated, as, we have. seen, 
that a great part of their expenditure, and particularly that incurred in providing work, 
would be defrayed out of such voluntary subscriptions.® To a certain extent, no doubt 
the Act has discountenanced the raising of hasty ‘‘unemployed funds,” to be spentin an 
indiscriminate manner on ill-considered schemes, by bodies whose activities olten over- 
lapped. It has, we think, been beneficial that. money, which the charitable, public were 
inclined to give for the relief of the unemployed, should be given to a responsible 
authority conducting experiments on lines subject more or less to central control. In 
so faras the new bodies collected the money and focussed the efforts.of charity, their action 
‘has undoubtedly been beneficial. But unfortunately the success of the new bodies in 
attracting the help of charity has become less and less. Under Mr, Long’s scheme,. and 
largely through his instrumentality, £52,000 was collected.6 In the following year, the 
‘first of the new Act, the subscriptions amounted to £105,000.7 For the next year, in 
order to meet the plea that voluntary subscriptions were insufficient, the Government 
allowed the provision of work to be paid for out of Imperial, instead of voluntary funds, 
and obtained a Parliamentary Grant of £200,000 for this purpose ; and in this year the 
voluntary subscriptions sank to £36,000.8 In the third, the last year of which we have 
particulars, a similar grant was voted and the voluntary subscriptions amounted to only 
£7,800,9 1.e., less than one-fourteenth of the amount raised in the first year. Charitable 
contributions have practically ceased, and a further object-lesson has been afforded. of 
the truth that the charitable public will not easily or largely contribute towards purposes 
for which monéy is compulsorily taken from them by means. of rates or taxes. | 











* Including £86,418 from Her Majesty the Queen’s Unemployed Fund. 

+ Including £24,669 from Her Majesty the Queen’s Unemployed Fund. 

1H.C., 1908, 173, pp. 24-5, col. 6. 2H. of C., 1908, 173; Bournemouth, Brighton, p. 26; Devon- 
port, Hastings, Leeds, p. 27; Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Northampton, p. 28; Plymouth, Reading, 
p. 29; Sunderland, West Ham, p. 30; Smethwick, p. 31; Erith, Kettering, Leyton, Walthamstow, p. 32. 
3 Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 88.  ‘Jbid, p.26. 55 Edw. VII. c. 18. Sec. 1 (6). 6 London. Un- 
employed Fund, 1904-5. Report of Central Executive Committee, p. 142. - 7H.C., 392-1907. 8 H.C), 
326-1907, 9 H.C., 173-1908. L. 
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463. In most respects therefore the Unemployed Workmen Act has failed. Its primary 
object was to assist the better class of workman: the vast majority of those whom it has 
relieved did not belong to that class. It was hoped that it would supersede the existing 
bad system of municipal relief works: it has, on the contrary, encouraged them. - Under 
its operations the sources of charity might have been enlarged and its agencies further 
developed in dealing with the able-bodied: both have in many directions been curtailed 
and discouraged. The aim of the Act was to deal with a section of the unemployed 
by means other than the Poor Law. The Poor Law administration was In.a manner put 
in abeyance. This led to misunderstanding and some injustice. The people had before 
them an alternative, and in many instances they applied to the Distress Committees 
when they should have applied to the Poor Law Authorities. 


464. We readily admit that in some directions the Act has been of service, A number 
of decent, sober, honest workmen who would have felt naturally reluctant to go to the 
Poor Law, were assisted during a period of serious unemployment. It was a good 
thing to bring together in one body members of diverse agencies, hitherto working spas- 
modically and disconnectedly towards the same object—the relief of the able-bodied. 
The association of Guardians, Town Councillors, and voluntary workers on the Distress 
Committees has been of great benefit educationally.. The new bodies, and the public 
from whom they are recruited, are beginning to diagnose the problem of unemployment, 
and to recognise its diversity and difficulty, as they have never done before. Since 1905 
the nation as a whole has learnt much about the possibilities and the limitations of help 
for the unemployed. But if it is true that valuable educational experience is due to the 
Act, it is also true that it is the failures rather than the successes of the Act which have 
provided the education. ye 


465. The Act was started under impossible conditions, and if it’ has failed 
the failure is largely due to the hopeless task imposed upon the Local Authorities 
which it set up. In various directions they have accomplished experimental work of 
great value, with regard to emigration, labour colonies, and labour exchanges. What, 
however, we do emphatically assert is that neither Distress Committees nor Unemployed 
Bodies are necessary for carrying out these methods of assisting the distressed able-bodied. 


466. As regards emigration, this is probably the one method of relief which the 
Poor Laws specifically authorise to be afforded to the poor, as distinct from the 
destitute. There is no question here of entering a workhouse, nor of submitting 
a man and his family to unduly repellent conditions. Disfranchisement in England, 
even if it continued to apply, would hardly affect an emigrant. There is no reason, 
therefore, why a reformed and enlightened Public Assistance Authority should not 
undertake all the emigration relief which it is wise for the State to give. ; Loa 


467. As regards labour colonies, we hold most strongly that, except for purposes, 
for which a prolonged stay on them is necessary, labour colonies are almost if not 
entirely useless. But it would appear irrational and senseless to place in the hands of 
an authority intended to meet temporary distress, institutions which are useless except 
as a method of more. or less prolonged and permanent help. Such institutions should 
surely be placed in the hands of the authority dealing with prolonged or permanent 
distress—that is the Public Assistance Authority. wee 


_ _ 468. In the matter of labour exchanges, we shall show in the next section why it 
1s In Our opinion essential that these institutions should not be managed by, or associated 
with, an authority whose primary. object is to give relief, icemertes | 


469. We feel, therefore, that the methods successfully used by the Distress Committees 
would be exercised more appropriately by other authorities. On the other hand, the 


unsuccessful methods of the Distress Committees are in our opinion so harmful, that we 


feel it to be in the interests of the State that they should be discontinued. Except as 
regards the operations referred to above, we believe that the Act has mainly resulted 
in the wholesale and periodic relief of casual or chronically..under-employed labourers 
under non-deterrent conditions. This class of men is tending to rely more and more on 
the regular provision of municipal relief-work which has been sanctioned and encouraged 
under the Act. In effect the result is, that we are in some danger of repeating in an indirect 
manner the disastrous experiment of relief to able-bodied wage-earners, which occasionec 
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the scandals and reforms of 1834. The gravamen of the Report of 1832 is that the 
community was subsidising wages which ought properly to be paid by the employers. But 
if casual labourers are supported year after year at certain seasons at the cost of the 
rates, their yearly wage is just as effectively subsidised by the community in 19C5 as their 
weekly wage was subsidised by the community in 1832. To give regularly to a 
casual labourer 13s. a week employment-relief for 4 weeks in each year is arith- 
metically equivalent to subsidising his weekly wages by a shilling throughout the 
year. And the subsidy is in some ways more dangerous, because it is indirect and 
disguised, instead of direct and open as in 1832... Any general increase of this 
dangerous practice of indirectly subsidising wages from the rates, would, we are con- 
vinced, lead to a recrudescence of the evils so ably described by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1832. The evils would be equally certain, but the remedy would be 
less easily applied, because the cause of the evil would be less apparent. Even 
now there are signs that among the casual labourers, encouraged and subsidised by 
the Unemployed ‘Workmen Act, there is arising precisely that spirit of dependence 
and demoralisation which was so rampant in 1832. , 3 


470. ‘We feel, therefore, that if the working classes are to retain their independence 
and their industrial efficiency, it is essential that all encouragement of casual labour 
or the subsidisation of the wages of casual labour, out of public funds should cease 
as soon as possible. . 


471. For this and for the other reasons we have detailed, we recommend that the 
Unemployed Workmen Act should not be continued, and that the functions of Distress 
Committees, so far as they are useful, should in future be discharged in the manner 
hereafter described. | 
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PROPOSALS AS TO DISTRESS FROM UNEMPLOYMENT. 


472, We propose to classily our recommendations for dealing with. distress from 
unemployment under three headings according as they relate to :— 


(1) Permanent Preventive Measures of a Social or Industrial Character ; 


(2) The Permanent System of Public Assistance for the Able- Bodied. 


‘ 3 

‘3) Transitional Measures. ‘te 

{ 

fi 

| “i 

(1)—Permanent Preventive Measures of a Social or Industrial Character. iy 
(a) Labour Exchanges. ae 


473. Any investigation into the facts and problems relating to unemployment- 
distress and its relief, discloses, as one of the chief defects of our present systems 
an extraordinary lack of accurate information as to the extent and character of 
unemployment. It is at best a happy chance to find a remedy for a disease as to 
which there is no possibility of accurate diagnosis. But this is the position which we, 
as a great industrial country, occupy as regards the unemployment of our people. There 
are no data which give any accurate idea of who and how many the unemployed are, 
and what is the duration of their unemployment. Yet the ascertainment of these 
particulars is essential to the successful treatment of distress from unemployment. 


474, There are Returns periodically published of able-bodied paupers, under which 
term may be included the halt, the maimed, and the blind—all persons in fact who are not 
sick or physically or mentally disabled. Statistics of able-bodied paupers compiled on such 
a, basis are clearly illusory, even as an indication of mere numbers. As to the character, 
sndustrial and moral, of able-bodied paupers, there is no other periodically available 
information than the opinion of a few individuals and the meagre information afforded 
by the decennial census. 


475. When we turn to the figures furnished by the Board of Trade as to the 
percentage of unemployment in certain Trade Unions, the information is hardly 
more satisfactory. These figures to-day are founded on returns from about 600,000 
Trade Unionists, many of them belonging to trades subject to special fluctuations ; and in 
the past this basis has been even narrower. They show the tendency of trade, but little 
more. Any attempt to apply the percentages to the whole ten million of adult 


workers would give wholly untrustworthy results. 
i 


476. Even in regard to the Trade Unions, to which the figures relate, the 
statistics afford no help to those whose business it is to provide for distress 
arising from unemployment. The figures are some indication of the fluctuations 
of unemployment. But they do not show how many men in a given period are un- 
employed even in the limited number of Trade Unions to which they relate. They 
give no trustworthy measure of the numbers unemployed or the duration of their unem- 
ployment. Thus, for instance, in a year in which the Board ot Trade percentages show 
a mean annual average of unemployment of 4 per cent. on 600,000 men, the figures may 
mean either :— 3 


(a) That the same 24,000 men have been unemployed throughout all the 
months of the year ; or 


(b) That a different 24,000 men have been unemployed in each month 
throughout the year. , 


477. On hypothesis (b) the statistics would indicate that some 288,000 men had 
each been unemployed for one month in the year. This from a social point of view 


_ — ds 





“1 Wilson-Fox, 98850. 
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is an insignificant amount of unemployment, not likely to cause serious distress, 
nor to require remedial action. On hypothesis (a) the statistics would indicate that, 
throughout the year, the same 24,000 men were without any employment. This would be 
an amount of unemployment of considerable intensity, and would indicate the 
probability that relief measures of some kind would be necessary in some localities. 
But as to which of these two interpretations, (the one pointing to relief measures, the 
other not), is the right one, the figures themselves give us no guide. It is clear, 
therefore, that, even in regard to the Trade Unions to which they relate, the Board 
of Trade figures afford no safe criterion of the intensity of unemployment, nor of 
the likelihood of distress arising from it. Far less do the figures afford any accurate 
measure of unemployment among the labouring classes as a whole. 


478. In view of the limitations thus attaching to the use of the Board of Trade un- 
employment percentages, we requested that Department to make further inquiries into 
the extent of unemployment in certain selected Trade Unions. The inquiry extended 
to some 30,000 members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the Compositors’, Operative Plumbers’, and Wood- 
cutting Machinists’ Trade Unions, and shows that the large majority of Trade Unionists 
ate not out of work for more than three days in the year ; that is to say, the large majority 
are in continuous employment. In a bad year a percentage varying from 11 to 27 in the 
different Unions were unemployed for an aggregate period of three days but less than 
eight weeks, whilst from 11 to 16 per cent. were out of work for eight weeks or over, and 
7 to 11 per cent. for twelve weeks or over. The percentages vary, of course, between 
good and bad years, and in the good year selected for the inquiry (7.e., 1898 or 1899), the 
percentage unemployed for twelve weeks or over, varied from less than 1 per cent. with ’ 
the Carpenters to nearly 5 per cent. with the Compositors. It would seem, therefore, 
that, whilst in good times the amount of distress from unemployment amongst Trade 
Unionists must be small, in bad years the number reduced to straitened circumstances 
through unemployment must be considerable.* 


479. Turning to the data collected by the Distress Committees under the Unemployed Statistics under 
Workmen Act, we have seen how the Committees’ registers have been avoided the Unemployed 
by the capable workmen. The registers and records of these Committees are, Workmen Act. 
therefore, only an index of the extent of unemployment amongst a certain in- 
ferior class of workmen in those few districts in which the Committees have been 
set up. 


480. In this dearth of trustworthy information it is hardly to be wondered at that 
mistakes should have been constantly made in attempting to deal with distress from 
unemployment. The mass of hasty and inconsiderate donors assume that a large 
number of decent and capable workmen are in distress from unemployment, and pour 
out funds in a manner which could be justified only on the assumption that the men 
assisted really were of the class supposed to be out of work. Experience has shown that 
these funds, raised in excitement and distributed without thought, are invariably, to a 
very large extent, absorbed by incapable and undeserving workmen to their own 
detriment. The failure of such gifts is obvious. They have no relation to conditions, 
causes, or remedies—none whatever to the: evil or its diagnosis. The Unemployed 
Workmen Act assumed that there was a special class of workmen out of work who 
would avail themselves of it. That class, if it existed, has not made use of the Act, and 
all its potentialities for good have been destroyed by the clogging of its machinery with a 
mass of under-employed labourers. 


481. This points to the need in future of obtaining more accurate statistics as to 
the numbers, classes, and character of the men reduced to unemployment, and as to the 
length of the period during which they are unemployed. It is only by obtaining such 
accurate particulars that it will be possible to make the remedies effective by adjusting 
them to the needs of the time and to the wants of the particular class of men affected. 


482. A second defect which permeates our modern system is the failure to do anything | ,.k of 
positive and effective to increase the mobility of labour, Although, as we have machinery fo 
Seen, there is a lamentable tendency for unskilled labour to stagnate in certain assisting the 
localities, and although there is on all sides an increasing difficulty for individuals nes of 
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] Lack of by their own efforts to recover regular employment? when once it has been lost, 
| machinery for yet, the community has provided no public machinery for helping the unemployed 
| assisting the workman to find work which may be waiting for him. This failure to assist mobility may 


mobility of 


leon be noticed in each of the systems we have reviewed. The Guardians, except here and there 


| in an individual instance wherea particular Guardian takes an interest in a particular man, 
i take no steps and incur no expenditure with a view to finding a workman a situation while 
| he is in or when he is leaving their institutions. There is some doubt whether they may even 
pay a man’s fare toa place where he knows that work is awaiting him.” On the other hand, 
5 || as we have seen, the general tendency of the workhouse life is to reduce a man’s effici- 
i ency, and so’to render him less mobile, considered as an atom in the economic organism. 
‘ Charity, we have seen, makes occasional efforts to send the workers where work is awaiting 
a them, but the operations of charity in this direction are limited by its funds, and it has 
i no permanent or suitable machinery to help it in finding work for cases outside its own 
7 | particular district. | 


i 483. Under the Unemployed Workmen Act, it is true that the Distress Committees 
have powers of migration, but these have not been used to an appreciable extent. Labour 
exchanges were also established under the Act, but these have achieved only a partial 
success ; they have suffered by their association witha relief authority ; and they have 
not been able, except to a small extent, to increase mobility generally. On the other 
hand, the system of municipal works encouraged by the Distress Committees has tended 
to encourage directly the immobility of unskilled labour by providing periodically artificial 
Hi work in districts where there was already an excess of unskilled labour. Clearly, then, 
the Unemployed Workmen Act has done little or nothing to assist the mobility of labour. 
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484, If we turn to the Trade Unions we find that each union provides for mobility 
of labour as regards its own particular members, but the rules of Trade Unions 
impose a serious fine on any member of the anion finding or endeavouring to find work 
for a man not belonging to the union. To some extent, therefore, the Trade Unionists 
may be said to have increased their own mobility at the expense of the mobility of 
workmen who do not belong to the Unions. 








485. We have hitherto been referring principally to the lack of facilities for re- 
moving workmen from place to place, «.e., to what is technically known as place- 
mobility, But there is not only a similar lack of facilities for moving workmen from 
trade to trade, and so ensuring what is known as trade mobility, but the Trade Union — 
organisation discourages such inter-trade mobility. Ii a man abandons his own trade 
and Trade Union he is penalised by the immediate loss of unemployed and other benefits; 
and he is not for some time qualified for the Trade Union benefits of the trade into which 
he transfers his labour. We have received some evidence that the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and of the casual labourer are recruited from workmen who, from one cause or 
another, no longer find employment, in their original trades, and who degenerate into 
unskilled labourers, thus helping to overstock still further the already overcrowded un- 
skilled labour market. It is not within the province of the Poor Law to provide technical 
training for the able-bodied ; nor are there, so far as we are aware, technical schools where 
adults can learn a new trade. To the extent to which this is an educational question, 
; it is perhaps beyond our scope to prescribe remedies. But the difficulty is not merely 
i educational. ven if the necessary technical training were available either in schools 

i or ordinary workshops, there is at present no available information to indicate to a work- 
man desirous of changing his trade in what other trade or trades there is most 
demand for the kind of qualities which he possesses. To this extent the question of 
i trade mobility is one of obtaining more accurate information on the state of employment 


i in various trades ; and to this extent we believe we can propose some remedial measures 
is * 
| for the difficulty. 











_ 486. To sum up, it is clear that there is at present great lack of machinery for as- 
sisting the mobility of labour, and this at a time when such machinery is particularly 
‘ needed, and when, through the increase of travelling, postal, telephonic, and telegraphic 
Wl facilities, physical mobility should not be a difficult matter. We lay it down, therefore, 
a as one of the leading objects’ of ‘our future proposals that they should tend towards 
ih an increased mobility of labour. After what has been said, it is equally clear that. 

any successful treatment of distress from unemployment on the’ basis of the existing 
\ _ Statistics 1s impossible.'"\We therefore lay it down as a second object that statistics 





ay See e.g., Pringle’s App. ii. to Jackson and Pringle’s Report, p. 35. 2 Adrian, 293-8 ; Sidney Webb, | 
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relating to the enumeration and classification of the unemployed should be collected 
on a trustworthy and scientific basis. 


487. Both these objects can we think be achieved by the establishment 
of anational system of Labour Exchanges. As instancing the way in which labour exchanges 
can assist mobility, we may cite the evidence given us by Mr. Fair, the Chairman of the 
_ Association of Employment Exchange Superintendents.1 We shall refer later on tothe 
London labour exchanges and their working. As pioneer institutions they were not free from 
defects. But, in spite of these defects, we believe that the scheme of exchanges in London 
“under the Unemployed Workmen Act has dealt with the problem of the unemployed on a 
limited but a scientific basis. The linking together of all the different parts of London, 
by means of a central exchange acting as a clearing house, brought the supply and demand 
for labour into touch with each other. Mr. Fair declares that the Metropolitan exchanges 
have already done good work, employers have promptly found men they could not have 
obtained so quickly by any other means,? and men have obtained work which they could 
never have got by their own unaided efforts. 









| 488. We have also been informed that the German labour exchanges have operated 
tere abolishing the vague search for work in the streets and at the factory gates, and 


have increased the industrial efficiency of the community by adding to the mobility 
of the labour supply. 


489. With regard to the way in which labour exchanges would facilitate the collection of 
“data for the classification of the unemployed, we may again refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Fair. He there points out that, if the exchanges are to aid the unemployed, it is necessary to 
“get trustworthy figures as to the number and capability of workers employable and of the 
capacity of various industries to absorb labour. The Metropolitan exchanges have 
done much in this direction. Their books, at the end of the first year’s working, 
‘showed at least 100,000 men and women in London who are only partially employed, 
‘exclusive of the trade unionists. The exchanges can show the various trades 
affected, and further can prove special stagnation in particular industries.* 


in Ran genre 


“a 


__ 490. Similarly, we have been informed that it was one of the objects of the 
German labour exchanges to “get a perfect test for unemployment as a means of know- 
ing if a man is really unemployed against his will. You can only do this if you can 
see the whole labour market and all the jobs that offer.’® 


i 


491. Before further developing our proposal for the establishment of a national 
system of labour exchanges, it may be asked how we reconcile such a proposal with the 
admitted failure of labour exchanges in England to attain the objects expected of 
them. We will, therefore, briefly recapitulate the gist of the evidence given before us 
as to these institutions, and the reasons why they have failed. 


492. Prior to 1905, a good many municipalities had made experiments * in the way Municipal labour 
of labour exchanges, but apparently these institutions were seldom carried on with bureaux before 
any full understanding or foresight.® ‘According to the view of our witnesses, the weakness 1?” 

‘of the old municipal exchanges was due to certain easily ascertained causes. There was 
no knowledge of what they were intended to do; they were not properly staffed; they 
were hampered by many bad rules; they were nearly all started in times of depression— 
“exactly the wrong time to start a labour exchange; the time to start it is when trade is 
‘going up, because then the people whom you decasualise have the best chance of finding 
other places for themselves.’’* Employers mostly held aloof from these exchanges ; 
they knew nothing about them. No effort was made to advertise them, “ though every- 
thing depends on that.”® They worked independently of one another, until an attempt 
was made by the London Unemployed Fund to provide a central unemployed exchange.?® 
; | } \ 
_ 493. The London Act of 1902, we are told, was a failure because it merely permitted, 
and did not compel, Borough Councils to establish bureaux, and consequently only a 





* ¢.g.,in London under the Labour Bureaux London Act, 1902, and in other places under local Acts. 


_. 1 Evidence, 81464-81666, passim. 2 Fair, St. 3 and 4, 81598. 3 Beveridge, 77890. Fair, St. 7 arid 8, 
5 Beveridge, 77890, 78218. 6 Beveridge, 78334, 77930. Tagg, Vol. VIIL., App. Ixxvii. (11). Lea, Vol. ViIL., 


App. xlvi. (4). Fordham, 8130€ 7 Beveridge, 78337. 8 Beveridge, 78339. 9 Beveridge, 78340. 
Cf. Fordham, 81304-8. 
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very small part of the Metropolis was covered. Further, amongst those established, 
there was no interchange of ideas, men were placed in charge of the bureaux who 
were, perhaps, the protégés of some influential councillors, regardless of their fitness for 
the work. The bureaux “were the shuttlecock of party politics, and, to a large 
extent, became mere registers whence a borough surveyor could get his staff of — 
scavengers, etc.” ; 


494, In fact, the evidence seems to show that the failure of these pioneer labour ~ 
bureaux was not owing to any innate defect in the idea which they embodied, but 
rather to their inchoate and disconnected character and to their overclose association 
with the faults and failings of particular Local Authorities. Indeed, it ischiefly owing 
to the inability of the Local Authorities to institute and maintain what should be a 
national service that we feel bound to recommend a national organisation to carry on 
these important industrial institutions. 


é 
N 
: 
by 
‘ 
Y 
Labour exchanges 495. The local labour exchanges established under the Unemployed Workmen aaa 
under ~ have been to some extent, but not very much, more effective than their predecessors.” 
Unemployed In the Metropolis we are told that these exchanges are not very satisfactory, and ~ there 
Workmen Act. has probably not been a single labour exchange in England which has yet been an important 
or indispensable industrial institution.”* | 
; 


496. A new institution, to be successful, generally requires something more than a © 
cold support from the authority establishing it. The Local Authorities, especially im ; 
the country, do not seem to have supported the labour exchanges either with energy or © 
determination. In addition to this lukewarm support there were obstacles in the way of 
their development ; such as the unfavourable attitude of the Trade Unions, the poor support i 
given by employers, the fact that the best types of men have not registered, largely “s 
because they have not been encouraged, and lastly the financial difficulty.* 7 


| 


a? Ge ae 


497. As to this last point, most of the districts, as one of the witnesses observes, 
can probably meet from the $d. rate the comparatively small expenses necessary — 
for the efficient working of an exchange in conjunction with a linked-up system. But 
the districts where unemployment is worst find the limit too low for efficient working, — 
and in one or two areas little or nothing can be done in this way for that reason. — 
“Yet any increase of the rate contribution would tend to aggravate in such rate-burdened ~ 
districts the very trouble it is intended to relieve.’”® ie 

t 

498. The opinion again has been strongly expressed that the association of the 
labour exchanges with what is really a relief authority has largely contributed to the 
comparative failure of the exchanges under the Unemployed Workmen Act. There 
has been a tendency to confuse the exchanges with the Distress Com-— 
mittees, which repels many employers who object to aid a system of “State-created — 
work.’”? On the other hand their association with an authority administering assistance” 
to the lower types of unskilled and casual labourers has led to their being looked upon ~ 
with suspicion by the Trade Unions, who have in some cases unhappily regarded them — 
as “ blacklegging ” organisations.8 For instance, in Liverpool, we were informed that 
no distinction was made between applicants to the labour exchange and applicants for 
the Distress Committee register; they had all to answer the same questions and fill up — 
the same form.® c 

500. It is obvious that any neglect to draw a distinction between persons applying — 
for assistance and persons merely desirous of obtaining facilities for being put into 
communication with employers, will be likely to affect prejudicially the attitude of 
the better class workmen to the labour exchanges. Where, as in Edinburgh, the 
labors exchange has been dissociated from the relief work of the Distress Committee, 


— 





1 Fordham, 1258, St.2, 81262. 2Tom Fox, 83974. Leech, 83769 (22). Wm. Wood, 85750-3, 
85851<4 85860-3. Coates, Vol. VIII, App. xiv. (10). Crowther, 90823-8, 90647 et seq; Wright, 
87323 (17); Gageby 99291-4; Stubbs, Vol. VIIL, App. Ixxv. (8). 3 Beveridge, 78006, 77872. 

Somers 62439 Green, Vol. VIII, App. xxxii. (4-22); Livesey, 83134 (viii.); Chapman, 84856; 
Fair, 81466 (29); Stepney, 79791; Larner, 79211 (11); Somers, 82407; Fordham, 81280, 81381. 
T. Smith, 86726 (3, 18, 19). 5 Humphreys, 79408 (26-27) 6 Beveridge, 77940, 78174. 7 Fair, 814643_ 
1-33, 81522 8 Fair, 81464 2981506, 81619. 9 Rathbone, 83491. 
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the evidence shows that the labour exchange has been more successful, and has enlisted 
considerably more sympathy from the Trade Unions." 


501. Other witnesses have told us that the administration, staff, equipment, etc., of 
the exchanges have been starved under the Act, and that this accounts for their failure.? 
The superintendents of the exchanges have in many places had to struggle against 
great difficulties. They have had but one clerk to help them (often an inexperienced 
youth), hardly any advertisement, offices of poor appearance and in ‘bad positions. In 
many cases little or nothing has been done to make the labour exchanges either a popular 
or attractive institution.® 


502. But the greatest objection to be urged against the existing system is that 
under it labour exchanges are only set up sporadically.* Isolated exchanges, especially 
if successful in their detachment, tend to decrease rather than increase the general 
mobility of labour. It, for instance, labour exchanges are established in London and 
not at Norwich, the fact that these facilities for quickly obtaining work are available 
in London is all the more likely to attract to London or to retain in London, unemployed 
people who think that they have thereby a better chance of getting work. 


503. That the failure of exchanges in England is due to local and special causes Labour 


and not to any innate defect in the institutions, seems clear from the interesting accoun 
of their success abroad which has been furnished to us in evidence. 4 


504. In Germany, with its diversity of kingdoms, laws, and customs, there is no 
imperial system of labour exchanges. The lack of homogeneity among the constituent 
peoples would tend to prevent it. But there is a network of labour ex- 
changes of various types. The most important and the most akin to what we should 
propose for England are the public and municipal exchanges. “There are over 200 
such, among the 700 odd exchanges, filling now 150,000 places a month, which report 
regularly to the Imperial Statistical Officer. Practically there is a public general exchange 
in every town of over 50,000 inhabitants, and in a very large proportion of the smaller 
towns.” Most of the public labour exchanges date from 1894-6 or received a fresh impulse 
then. They have been extraordinarily successful. Thus according to the evidence 


supplied to us by Mr. Beveridge :— 
“The Munich Exchange, for instance, filled over 25,000 situations in the first complete year of its 
working. The Diisseldorf Exchange, after remaining unimportant for some time, filling less than 2,000 


situations two or three years ago, rose suddenly to filling 28,000 in 1906-7, and will hardly fall short 
of 50,000 in 1907-8. In Berlin, Stuttgart and Strassburg, the activity has nearly doubled in the last two 


years.”’5 


505. The public labour exchanges in Germany are not. confined to unskilled 
or low-skilled labour. ‘Most show a percentage of forty to sixty in definite trades, 
and the larger exchanges, at least, have separate sections for unskilled and skilled 


men of various types.” ® 


506. The causes of the success of the German system of labour exchanges have 


apparently been as follows :— 
(1) The high standing given to the movement by the advocacy and practi- 
cal assistance of all public authorities, town councils, State Governments, 


Imperial! Government, etc. ; 

(2) The association through combined Committees of employers and employees 
in the management of the exchanges ; 

(3) The unequivocal character of the exchanges as industrial and not 
relief institutions ; 

(43 The excellent arrangements for the use of telephonic, telegraphic, and 
postal facilities by the exchanges ; 

(5) The preferential railway fares for men sent to a situation.” 





* See par. 415. 
Campbell, 97172, 97200. 2 Ewart Richardson, Vol. VIII., App. Ixiv. (2). Humphreys, 79408 (27); 
Fordham, 81258 (7). 3 Fair, 81464 (10). 4 See Beveridge—evidence passim. Tawney, 96674-96725 
22-32). 5 Beveridge, 77833 (5) and (6), 77875, 77880, Wilson Fox, 99129-30, 6 Beveridge, 77833 (9). 
Beveridge, 77833 (20) ; cf. Tawney, 96750, 96847, 
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507. We see no reason why these features which have been so successful in Germany, 
should not be reproduced to a large extent in England. In view, however, of the 
importance in England of obtaining all statistics through these labour exchanges 
on a uniform basis, and in view of the desirability of keeping them absolutely 
impartial, untinged, so to speak, by association with the Poor Law, or by local contro- — 
versies,! we think it essential that the system should be worked centrally by the Board — 
of Trade, and that the organising officer or secretary in charge of the exchange should 
be an officer of that Department. It would, however, be essential, if the exchanges are 
to be a success, that the Board of Trade officer should be assisted by an advisory Com- — 
mittee consisting of employers, workmen, and representatives of the Municipal or Local 
Authorities. There is a large consensus of opinion that the actual managing body of 
each exchange should be a Committee constituted on some such lines.? 


508. We think that a managing authority of this nature would attract the support 
both of the employers and of the Trade Unions. As regards the employers there — 
is, as we have said, evidence that they have hitherto been chiefly discouraged, 
as at Leicester, by the fact that the labour exchanges have been concerned chiefly with 
the less skilled and less efficient workmen,’ or, as in London, by the confusion of the 
exchanges with the Distress Committees, which are objected to by the employers as — 
inaugurating a system of “ State-created ” work.* 


509. On the other hand, there are indications that, even under the present system, 
the empioyers can be induced to use these institutions. The Chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Labour Exchange Superintendents considers that the number of employers 
who have obtained through the Metropolitan exchange satisfactory workmen is highly 
creditable to the superintendents, considering the paucity of means at their disposal.® 
At Newcastle we were told that the employers were using the exchanges to some 
extent, and that this state of affairs could be improved, if it became possible to establish a 
system by which employers and the representatives of labour were brought more 
closely together upon the management.® 


510. The experience in Germany has been that employers have increasingly supported 
the labour exchanges, and the general opinion in England is that the employers 
are gradually becoming more favourable to the institutions by finding out that it is 
to their interest to use them.” 


511. It is also obvious that, the more the Trade Unionists and the better class of 
workmen can be induced to use the labour exchanges, the more will the employers resort 
to them. 


512. As regards the attitude of the Trade Unions, although the difficulties are serious 
there is no reason why they should not be surmounted. The Trade Unions’ 
hostility, such as it is, is based on several grounds ;—that labour exchanges might be used 
for the supply of “ blacklegs ” in trade disputes, that no preference is given to unionists, 
and that they might provide labour below the standard rate of wages or conditions of 
employment. It is also demanded that Trade Unions using the exchange should be 
entitled to provide their own “ vacant books ”’ and continue their. present methods except 


as to the place of registration. Many are jealous of any scheme which would supplant 
their own systems.® 


513. It has, however, been represented to us that much, if not all, of the hostility of 
the Trade Unions would be removed if they could be induced to take their proper 
share of representation on the managing bodies of the exchange.® 





‘ 1 Beveridge, 77832 (48), 77887. Campbell, 97205. Martley, 81960-1. Morris, 79110-1. Wright, 
85039. Stepney, 79656-79781. Marsball, 82180. 2 Beveridge, 77924-6. Wright, 85043, 85052. 
Wilson Fox, 98928. Wood, 80222 (30). Casey, 86525-6. Abbott, 87194. T. Smith, 86779. Chapman, 84849- 
Mees? 83516. Wood, 85753. Fox, 83976. Crowther, 90833. Fordham, 81286. Dunn Gardner, 92162-3. 

Smith, 86726 (3, 19), etc., 4Fair, 81466 (32). 5 Fair, 81466 (9). 6 Wood, 85750, 85851. 

Beveridge, 77833 (S.18), 78088, 78158. Watts, 96078. Wright, 87323(21). Fordham, 81322, 81344, 81362. 
Watson, 90664. 8 Beveridge, 78163. Bell, 86084 (8), 86118, 86176. Ward, 83744, 83767. Crooks, 91423. 


Stepney 79619 (13). Fair, 81621... Smith, 86777. Crowther, 90661. Wood, 85855 9 Ward 
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514. We think that when the working and results of a successful system of labour Trade Unions’ 


exchange is explained and thoroughly understood, the Trade Unionists will be more ready 
to accept them, as they have done in the cases already cited. For though, as one witness 
has pointed out to us, there might be in theory a loss to Trade Unions when public labour 
exchanges are set up, since they would take away one of the reasons for joining a Union, 
yet the objection in many cases is quite theoretical. _ In most trades the action of the 
Union in regard to finding work is very rough and ready, and in few does it go much beyond 
the way of mutual information and assistance by men in the same trade who are constantly 
in touch with one another, and recommend one another to the foreman. 


515. The practical gain to Trade Unions through labour exchanges would, we are 
convinced, outweigh any possible loss. It is directly to the interest of the Trade Union to 
have the labour exchange as efficient as possible, because it is paying unemployed benefit 
to its members, and it wants to get them off its “ vacant books” as soon as possible. 
Moreover, in proportion as the exchanges are efficient there should be a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of “travelling benefit” to the Unions.2 In futurea man will not 
have to travel about indefinitely in search of work: it should only be necessary for him 
to make one journey, direct to where the work is waiting him. 


516. “In Lewisham, for instance, by addresses to the Trade Unions branches and 
discussion of the whole question, a friendly feeling has already been induced. Three of 
the ‘rade Unions keep their books in the employment exchange, and their members 
usually come and sign there, instead of at a public-house as formerly. Similarly at 
Neweastle, we are told, there has been no trouble with the Trade Unions; the 
superintendent has always had the absolute confidence of all the working classes in the 
city.4 


517. Indeed, in Germany, though the attitude of Trade Unions has hitherto been 
hostile towards public labour exchanges, there are some signs that it is becoming 
increasingly favourable. At the present time it is common for workmen to ask for the 
establishment and exclusive use of a joint labour exchange, as one of the terms of an 
agreement terminating a dispute.? In one or two towns, the Trade Unions have even 
made over to the exchange the payment of their unemployed benefits.® 


518. Moreover, we think that if, as will, be proposed subsequently, the State con- 
tributes to the unemployed benefit paid to each Trade Unionist, the State might well 
make it a condition of such payment that the Trade Unionist, when out of work, should 
tegister his name and report himself to the local labour exchange, in addition (if it is so 
desired) to his entering his name in the vacant book of his Union. If the State supports 
and encourages the Trade Unions, it seems only reasonable that the Trade Unions should 
assist the State by supporting the national and nationally needed labour exchanges. 


519. Finally, both skilled and unskilled labourers might be induced to use the 
exchanges to a considerable extent if Local Authorities and Government Departments 
engage their men only through the agency of these exchanges. As has been already 
shown, the support of the exchanges by public authorities has been one of the reasons 
for the success cf the system in Germany. 


520. Questions may be raised as to the cost of establishing labour. exchanges. We Cost of Labour 


attitude to 
Labour 
Exchanges. 


have not taken much evidence on this subject, but such as it is, it appears to show Exchanges. 


that the cost would not be extravagant considering the benefit which they would 
bring. In London, we are told, the cost at present is about £9,000 a year for the 
hire of offices, staff, wages, postage, telephones, etc.’ This cost could, we think, 
be much reduced if some arrangement. could be made whereby the exchanges 
had the free use of telephones and postal services; a result which would naturally 
follow from their being branches of a Government Department. In Germany the 
estimated cost of filling a situation is from 4d. to 10d. Mr. Webb estimated roughly 
that the very elaborate system of labour exchanges under his scheme (which were 
to be universal) would cost about £1,000,000 a year. On the other hand the Association 





1 Beveridge, 78168. 2 Beveridge, 78169-71. Fair, 81491. 4 Wood, 85753, 85863. 
Beveridge, 77964. 6 Beveridge, 77833 (16). . Cf. Tawney, 96610 (25). 7 Beveridge, 77936, 
$ Beveridge, 77833 (10). 9Sidney Webb, 93339. 
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of Superintendents of Metropolitan Exchanges estimated that a complete system 
of exchanges for the whole of Greater London would cost only about £30,000 a 
year! If this estimate is applied to the whole of England on the basis of population, 
we get a much more reasonable sum. At the same time we feel bound to say that, as the 
principal officer in charge of each exchange must bea person able, inter alva, to meet employers 
and employing bodies on an equal footing, he must be given a recognised status in the 
community and must accordingly be somewhat highly-paid. In our opinion to attempt 
to keep down the cost by the appointment of any but specially qualified persons would be 
fatal to the scheme. 


521. If, as in Wurtemburg, the rural post offices were used as branches of the 
exchange, the cost of establishing a complete system of exchanges would no doubt 


be reduced. 


522. Another question of some difficulty is the attitude which should be adopted in 
the case of trade disputes. The practice in Germany in regard to strikes and lock-outs 
‘< various. Sometimes the exchanges take no notice of a dispute in considering the filling 
upof vacancies. Sometimes they register the vacancies due to disputes and notify 
them to applicants, but at the same time give formal notice of the dispute to the 
individual applicants; in other places they suspend operations within the range 
of the dispute while it lasts; and in yet others the action of the labour exchanges is 
dependent on the verdict of a special tribunal. The second course, viz., to notify 
applicants when vacancies are due to trade disputes, has most approved itself 
in practice. As a result, such vacancies are seldom accepted by any of the men in 
the exchange.2 We do not think, therefore, that this difficulty need prove insuperable 
in England. 


523. If a national system of labour exchanges, working automatically all over the 
country, could be established, it should tend to ensure that the supply of labour available 
in all parts of the country would be, in a measure, gauged and recorded. It 
might be hoped that demand and supply would be brought generally and locally 
in touch with each other, and that the overstocking of certain trades and the 
difficulty of getting labour in other industries would be diminished. The present system 
of engaging workpeople, whether through advertisement or by taking them on at the 
ate, is often wasteful and ineffective. By using the exchange as a centre, the employer 
would obtain the men he wanted, and the men would know where they were wanted,*: 
instead of having to endure, as at present, the misery of tramping after problematical work.* 
To this extent the exchanges would replace haphazard methods by a comprehensive system 
based on industrial supply and demand. 


524. The need for labour in country districts could possibly be met by placing out 
men from the towns who had an aptitude for agricultural work., And, in another way, 
the labour exchange might help to check rural depopulation by diffusing accurate infor- 
mation as to the actual conditions of life in large towns.* 


525. It is hoped that labour exchanges would also 


(1) Make it easier for men permanently displaced by industrial changes 
to pass to a new occupation. | 


(2) Facilitate the use of subsidiary trades by seasonal workers. 


(3) Substitute for artificial tests, and inquiries the beneficial and natural 
test of a situation through the exchange.° 





* Labour Exchanges would incidentally help the tramp problem generally. 


1 Fair, Vol. VIII., App. xci. (A). 2 Beveridge, 77833 (13 and 14), 77884. 3 Fair, 81464 (21, 36), 
81527. Fordham, 81332-5. Shann, 83857 (22). Wright, 85068, Ward, 83583. Owen, 86001. 
Hamilton and Jones, 94020. 4Fordham, 81372. Allen, Vol. VIII., App. ii, (8.). Fair, 81464 (25). 
G. H. Wright, 85096-7. 5 Beveridge, 77832, (64), 78142, 78090, 78354. Tawney, 96790. . 
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526. Of course, we recognise, as Professor Chapman has pointed out, that there 
is some danger that labour exchanges might lead “the operative classes to feel 
that responsibility to find work was shifted from their shoulders.”! But we do not think 
the risk is great. It should be made incumbent on each applicant to attend each 
day at the exchange; and when a likely employer was found, the workman would 
still have to travel to the employer and satisfy him of his suitability. The responsi- 
pility for securing a place would still be the worker’s ; but he would be spared the aimless 
nd often hopeless tramp after work. 



















_ 527. But in two other respects the labour exchange would be of the greatest benefit. 
First, it would give practically accurate data and records of theamount, character, and. 
intensity of industrial depression or unemployment.? It would afford the Centra! as well 
as the local authority a vantage ground from which to watch over and deal with the results. 
oi distress from want of work. For the first time facts and figures capable of proof would 
bein the hands of the administration, in place of the empirical returns now current. Second, 
the information obtained by the exchange would be of great use if widely circulated in an 
intelligible form to the elementary schools of the country. An intelligence bureau should 
be formed, acting in concert with the managers of schools, through which both parents 
and teachers would obtain guidance and information as to what branches of employment 
give the best future opening for children and what the worst. Thus warned and guided, 
the parent would doubtless respond and take some trouble in securing a good start for 
his children. 


, 


528. We recommend, then, that there should be established under the Board of Trade 
a general system of Labour Exchanges throughout the United Kingdom; that these ex- 
changes should be managed by officers of the Board of Trade, with the help of an advisory 
Committee of employers, workmen, and members of Loca! Authorities; that there be 
no compulsion to make use of these institutions, but that it should be the object of the 
Board of Trade and the advisory Committee by propaganda and otherwise to popularise 
them in every way. The exchanges should be granted free postal and telephone facilities 
by the State, and arrangements should be made whereby they might grant passes entitling 
workmen travelling to a situation to specially cheap fares from the railway companies, 
In suitable cases, the cost of such passes might be defrayed by the Labour Exchange 
and aiterwards recovered from the workmen.* (See also paragraph 666). 










~ 1Chapman, 84791 (40), Ans. viii. ; Cf. Leech, 13770 (24) ; Bailward, 78704 (10), 78956 ; Martley, 81955-6.: 
2Fair, 81464 (3-8). 3 Bray, 96383 et seg.; Beveridge, 78041; Urwick, 96962-97041; Gardner, 92234 ; 
Marshall, 82254-5 ; Gordon, evidence (passim). 4 Cf. Sidney Webb, 93030, Part ii. ; Wilkinson, 81714—-5 ; 
Fordham, 81258 (8) ; Marshall, 82182; Fox, 83975 ; Owen, 85981 (35-6), 85988-90 ; Stepney, 79658-60, 
79783 ; Hamilton & Jones, 93611(69 et seg.) ; Hughes, 85485 ; G. H. Wright 85021 (9), 85038 ; Dunn-Gardner, 
92113 (31); Campbell, 97187; Mercer, Vol. VIII., App. lii. (22); Casey, 86522 ; Desquesnes, Vol. VIII, 
App. xx. (5); Wood, Vol. VIII., App. Ixxxv. (14); Hogg, Vol. VIII, App. xxxvii. (16) ; Chapman, 84791, 
Ans. viii.; Ward, 83743; Wright, 87348, &., &c. 
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PART VI.—Chapter 4 


405 PROPOSALS AS TO DISTRESS FROM UNEMPLOYMENT « 
+) Intermittent or Irregular Employment, and some Suggested Remedies. 


529. We have referred in previous chapters to the extent to which “casual in- 
termittent and seasonal labour” prevails in certain trades, and contributes both to 
pauperism and unemployment. We have also indicated that a sufficiency of normal 
employment may be, and in some cases undoubtedly is, obtained from what are 
casual trades. Instances are the “ preference men” at the London docks, and the better 
class of dock labourers referred to by Mr. Nelson;1 while, in connection with women, 
the point is well illustrated by our Special Investigator Mr. Jones, who says :— 


‘Where the employer fails to organise his factory so as to give regular work, the task of dove-— 
. tailing employments is thrown on the dismissed worker. The more energetic women do this with 


astonishing success, and fill in the year, with few gaps, between the jam and ginger beer factories, fs 
laundries and rag stores, with the addition of indefinite charing and mending. The baby will be out — 
at a subsidised créche or in charge of a subsidised grandmother. The same person at different times 
may be found at matchbox-making, hopping, step-cleaning and hawking. We found a tailoress 
working at book-folding, a jam girl at screws, and a machinist giving pianoforte lessons at Is. 
an hour.’*? ‘! 


530. In a different category of intermittent occupations, viz., the seasonal 
trades, cases have also been cited where a sufficiency of employment is obtained by 
persons who are, e.g., gas-workers in the winter and bricklayers in the summer.* Mow 
over, in many parts of Ireland, as is well known, the inhabitants are able to gam a 
livelihood only by the possibility of combining several kinds of seasonal employment. The 
Memorandum furnished us by the Board of Trade as to seasonal and casual abou 
also shows that, in point of fact, it would be theoretically easy in many cases to 
combine or “dovetail in’? one or two kinds of seasonal labour so as to afford” 
ample occupation throughout the year.* P 


i 
a 


531. We have drawn special attention to these instances because we do not wish 
it to be assumed that, by our previous or future comments on casual or inter- 
mittent labour, we intend to imply that all casual or intermittent trades can oF 
should be abolished. It is obvious that, however [much industry and trades are 
regularised, there must always be a certain amount of periodicity in the demand 
for certain kinds of work. All, therefore, that can be hoped for is to endeavour 
so to reduce the number of persons dependent on. intermittent trades that, in normal 
years, the totality of work which these trades in the aggregate provide shall supply 
the workers in them with a sufficiency of maintenance throughout the year. Our 
object must be, not so much to abolish the casual trades as to diminish the surplus 
of labour in them. | 

532. We have more than once before in the Report referred to the cumulative evils 
of intermittent employment, but these evils are so grave that we make no apology for 
referring to themagaip. “- 


533. As Mr. Sidney Webb has pointed out to us, the mass of casual labourers 
‘intensifies the evil of unemployment and renders nugatory all kinds of relief-works.’® 
It intensifies the evil, because reliance by individual employers on casual labour 
creates little crowds of surplus labour at each dock gate or round each builder’s 
foreman. Moreover, so long as there exists this huge army of labourers who are never 
regularly employed, every attempt to provide for the comparatively few skilled work- 
men displaced by machinery or other causes is doomed to failure. The practically 
inexhaustible flood of casual lahourers flows in and swamps the register and the relief- 


works; and apparently these stagnant pools of casual labour are getting larger and still 
more casual.® 


534. The remedies for intermittent employment may be divided into two classes :— 


_ First, those which aim at diminishing the sources from which the inter- 
mittent labourer is recruited ; : 


_ Second, those which aim at decreasing and contracting the existing practice 
ol intermittent employment. 


* Other instances of combinations of casual trades (though to an insufficient extent to ensure maintenance), 
are given in Pringle’s second Appendix to Jackson and Pringle’s Report, pp. 35-37. 


1 Nelson, Vol. VIII, App. lix. 2Final Report, Part II., p. 30 3 Livesey, 83222. 4 Board of 


Trade Memo.: vol. IX., App. xxi. D. 5Sidney Webb, 93030, Vol. IX., Part Il. of statement 
6 Sidney Webb, ibid, ‘ Lina : a 
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535. Apart from special local causes, there is a consensus of opinion that the inter- 
mittent labour market is recruited from the following classes :— 


(1) Those who like intermittent employment, or follow it because their 
forefathers did. 7 . 
(2) The “failures and breakages” who have fallen out of better and more 
regular employment into the ranks of casual labour. Some of these have failed 
from their own faults, others by possibly a hard combination of mischances. 
(3) The agricultural labourer attracted by the high wage per hour.) 


536. These classes in themselves constitute a large numerical aggregation; but 
in late years the casual market has been largely and increasingly recruited by boys Boy labour. 
barely adolescent, who have been cast off by the “blind alley”? occupations which they 
entered upon leaving school, r 


537. A great many boys when they leave school drift into occupations which are 
not very strict in their regulations, and though relatively well paid, not likely to lead 
to permanent work. Many parents do not look sufficiently far forward to take into 
account what will happen to their children when they are between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. They look at the occupation mainly from the point of 
view of the wage immediately obtainable. In this way a great number of lads are 
allowed to start as errand boys with grocers and small tradespeople, or as street-traders, | 
newspaper boys, and van boys, or as telegraph boys, numbers of whom are thrown out by 
the Post Office* every year at the age of sixteen.® 


538. The parents are generally ignorant as to the best ultimate occupations in which 
to place their boys, but this ignorance is, on the whole, the not unnatural con- 
sequence of the industrial complexities and changes by which they are faced. The 
desire of the boys to earn a high wage quickly is a contributory cause.* 


539. On this point, Professor Sadler observes that the fact that it is easy for boys 
in big towns, on leaving school, to get uneducative temporary employment, results in 
their having during adolescence a relatively large amount of pocket-money. This 
makes them largely independent of home control, and also accustoms them to a certain 
standard of personal expenditure which it is difficult to maintain later. Many of these 
boys, too, lose the habit of learning ; they become very quick, but they lose the habit of 
steady application.® 


540. But, in addition to all this “blind-alley ” labour of boys in the streets as 
messengers and errand boys and van boys, there are factories® in which lads are taken 
on largely as “process workers,” “put to machinery, and, while becoming expert in 
one operation, learn nothing of the fundamental principles of the trades in which 
they are engaged.”” 


541. The results of this large employment of boys in occupations, which offer 
no opportunity of promotion to employment as men, are disastrous. The boy, 
thrown out at sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or twenty years of age, drifts 
naturally, as the witnesses testify, into the low-skilled labour market, or the army 
of unemployables.2 There is, the Bishop of Stepney says, a continual influx of 
unskilled boys ready to do casual work at almost any wage,? boys often demoralised 
and physically enfeebled by their two or three years in the streets, or on vans, and 
so forth.!° 


542. Still more disastrous, another witness holds, are the factory occupations in 
their effect on the boys’ after-careers, for the boys stay in them till they are eighteen or 
twenty, and then find that they are too old to get any permanent occupation elsewhere.™ 


543. Our Special Investigator, Mr. Jackson, informs us that :— 


“The evidence seems conclusive that in the ‘ woollen’ centres the bulk of the boys have 
to leave the mills between sixteen and twenty for some other work, and though the regular hours 
and work of a mill have probably been a better training than the casual work of an errand 
boy, it is still the case that they are thrown on to the unskilled labour market without any speciai 

_ aptitudes.” 12 


1 Casey, 86466 (2b) ; Rouse, Vol. VIIL, App. Ixviii. (13-17) ; Rathbone, 8328890, 83377-80, 83475-6 
Humphreys, 89424 ; Stepney, 79699-703; T. Fox, 83954-6; Heale, 69089-95, 69105; Sexton, 84137-9, 
84189 ; Booth, Vol. VIII, App. viii[3] ; Manton, 43626 (6) ; Rogers, 43502 ; Nelson, Vol. VIII., App. lix. (1) ; 
Jones, 49743 ; T. Smith, 86771 ; Bell, 86112-5, &c., &e. 2 Casey, 86466 (2) ; 86481-6. Campbell, 97153 
(13) ; Gordon, 97300 (15). 3 Wilkinson, 81668 (4). 4 Urwick, 96921 (4). 5 Sadler, 93386 (3) ; 
93458-9. 6 Russell, Vol. VIIT., App. Ixx. (3) ; Urwick, 97070; Bray, 96397. TT. Smith, 86725 (12); 
86739-41. 8R. H. Tawney, 96610 (2-7); Sidney Webb, 93030, Ans. vii.; Barrow, Vol. VIIL., App. vi. 
(2); Twomey, Vol. VIII., App. xxx (16); T. Smith, 86725 (12). 9Stepney, 79637-40. 10 Tawney, 
96631, 96647, 96843, (19.) 11 R. H. Tawney, 96628. 12 Jackson’s Report on Boy Labour, p. 30. 

* See however the Memorandum by the Post-master General on this subject attached to Mr. Jackson’s. 
Report on Boy Labour. 
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544, Professor Sadler mentions, as an illustration of the “economic results of un- 
educative boy-labour,” that nearly one out of every three qualified applicants for assistance 
from the Distress Committees in 1905-6 and 1906-7 were reported to be under thirty years” 
of age.} | 


545. The whole question of boy labour has been ably and exhaustively examined by 
Mr. Jackson, to whose Report on the subject we may refer for further details. From 
amongst his conclusions we may, however, quote the following :— 

“The evidence as to the difficulty boys find in getting into permanent work of a satis- 
factory kind seems overwhelming. Every enquirer gives the same impression. In his latest book 
Professor Sadler writes: ‘It has never been so easy for a boy of thirteen or fourteen to 
find some kind of virtually unskilled work involving long hours of deteriorating routine. . . . 
The work lasts for a few years and then leaves the lad at the very time when he begins to want 
a man’s subsistence out of line for skilled employment. . .. Certain forms of industry which 
make large use of boys and girls who ‘have recently left the elementary schools are parasitic i 
character and get more than they ought of the physical and moral capital of the rising gener- 
ation. . . . In this matter great Government Departments are to blame.’ ”? 


546. It is in connection with these boys that a School Committee working in con- 
nection with the labour exchange would be so beneficial. In place of the haphazard and 
thoughtless manner in which boys plunge into any occupation which takes their fancy, 
they would have put before them, in a way they would not misunderstand, the consequences 
of such thoughtless acts. They would have, at perhaps the most critical period 
of their existence, a trained adviser to whom they could go for advice,*: the direction 
of their wishes would be changed and the one false step early in life, which has been 


the subsequent ruin of so many of the rising generation, would be averted. 


547. We may be optimistic, but we attach great importance to the establishment of 
such an organisation which would combine parent, child, teacher, and jindustrial expert 
for the ultimate good of the child’s career. 


548. Such being the recruiting ground of casuality, we have now to consider how 
we can diminish its area. As regards the casuals by inclination, Class (1) (Par. 535), 
everything reasonably possible must be done to increase the inducements to regular 
work and we can only hope that in course of time the attraction of casuality 
will be neutralised as its evil becomes more self-evident. As regards Class (2), 
the decadents from better trades, so far as the loss of regular employ- 
ment is due to faults in the workman, it is, perhaps, inevitable that he should 
continue to pay the penalty of his defects. But as regards men who have lost 
regular work through no fault of their own, we are confident that the institution of 
labour exchanges will give such men a better chance than heretofore of regaining regular 
employment. As to Class (3)—the countryman attracted by deceptive ideas of 
the wages obtainable in towns—we are hopeful that the labour exchanges will act 
as centres for disseminating information which will at least warn him that the larger 
wage will be associated with inconvenience and charges unknown in the country. 


549. The question of instituting some control over boys, beyond the now coll 
school age, so as to check their entrance into occupations which are deleterious, is 
very difficult. The rights of parents, the interests of employers and of the juvenile 
employees are all affected by any such restriction. We regard, however, with favour the 
following suggestions of Mr. Jackson :— | . 


(1) That boys should be kept at school until the age of fifteen instead 


of fourteen ;* - 


(2) That exemption below this age should only' be granted for boys leaving 
to learn a skilled trade ; and ; 


‘ 
_ (8) That there should be school supervision till sixteen and replacement 
in school of boys not properly employed.* ; 


550. A large number of witnesses have also suggested as remedies compulsory 
continuation schools, an extension of the half-time system to all persons helow the age 





* Note that the raising the age to fifteen was one of the remedies proposed for unemployment at the 
Trade Union Congress. _, 
1 Sadler, 93386, St.’"7-10, 93459-61. Cf. Jackson and Pringle’s Report on Unemployment, pp. 49-50 and 


App.; p. 45. * Jackson’s Report on Boy Labour, p.27. - 3 Gordon, 97300 (20 ef sy.). 4 Jackson's 
Report on Boy Labour, p. 30. 
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of eighteen, etc., etc.’ We understand that a special inquiry has been undertaken 
into these subjects by the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
and that they are of the opinion that proposals of this character would meet 
with general public approval. We ourselves believe that there is an urgent need of 
improved, facilities for technical education during the period between the present age for 
leaving school and the age of eighteen or twenty. 


551. But there is little use in keeping boys at school if the education which they Defects in public 
receive there is not suitable, and a considerable amount of evidence has been submitted lem 
to us to the effect that the present system of elementary education is not adapted to~ ae 
the wants of an industrial community. As long ago as 1887, the Mansion House 
Committee of that date reported :— 
“It is remarkable that out of the 394 men (111 were between the ages of 20 and 30), 

scarcely one of whom could hope to improve his social position if opportunity offered owing to 

the persistent neglect of education by parent or child or both. So far, the administration of 

the Education Acts has not, it is clear, given the people what they require as members of @ 

great industrial community.” 


552. Similarly, Mr. Jackson reports to us :— 


“Tt must not, however, be supposed that the present education given in the schools is 
all that can be desired. There is a wide-spread feeling that it is too academic and must be 
made more practical. In any case it must aim at developing character and intelligence rather 
than merely imparting book knowledge.” 8 


553. This opinion has been corroborated by many witnesses who have appeared before 
us. There is a consensus of feeling, in which we ourselves concur, that the present 
education is too literary and diffuse in its character,*and should be more practical.> It 
should be more combined than at present with manual training.® It is not in the 
interests of the country to produce by our system of education a dislike of manual work 
and a taste for clerical and for intermittent work, when the vast majority of those so 
educated must maintain themselves by manual labour. If school training is to be an 
adaptation of the child to its future life and occupation, some revision of the present 
curriculum of public elementary schools seems necessary, and to this necessity we will 
revert in a subsequent chapter of our Report. 


554. But the mere extension of the school age, or of the period during which the boy Decline of home 
is under control, will of itself be insufficient unless, during that period, the training and influence. 
influence brought to bear upon the boy is a good preparation for facing and overcoming 
his future difficulties. We have been told in evidence, and the statements are confirmed 
by our own individual experience, that there is a lack of self-discipline, both moral and 
physical, amongst the rising generation which in no small degree contributes to its 
subsequent decline.” Since the establishment of universal compulsory education, 
home influences, especially during the latter years of school life, are no longer what they 
were.® In some cases this may be beneficial, but, when the school life and its influences 
are over, the weakened home influence is often ineffective and insufficient to restrain the 
boy from bad habits, undesirable companions, and occupations which lead to nothing. 


555. An investigation into the causes of pauperism and unemployment makes it Need of physical 
manifest how largely moral defects contribute to these evils. They produce such ‘#!™Ing. 
a softness of fibre and physique as to make the burden and continuity of prolonged 
labour unsupportable, especially if the work be of a strenuous kind. Some form of 
continuous physical training is an excellent antidote for such weakness, and we consider 
it very necessary that a continuous system of physical drill should be instituted, which 
might commence during school life, as now, and be continued afterwards. 


556. There are some of us who believe that the simplest and most effective method 
of improving the physique and morale of adolescent youth would be to establish 
universal military training for all at a certain age. Many of the problems which now 
confront us are due, in a measure, to a lack of early training. The labouring community 
requires for its elevation intelligence, a combination of discipline and of knowledge of how 
best to husband and utilise its muscular strength. All these qualities are developed by a 
course of regularised and intelligent physical exercises, performed in co-operation and 
unison and under authority, with a knowledge that the experience and improvement 
thus gained will, in normal times, be beneficial to the performer and, in abnormal times, be 
of use to the country. Moreover, the physique of all those in training would be improved 


_ 17. Richardson, 91276-84. Sidney Webb, 93051, 93188, 93348. Sadler, 93386 (11). J. Richardson, 
94039, (vii), 94063-9. Bray, 96218(9). Tawney, 96653—5, 96610 (16). Urwick, 96947-9. Park, 89615 (18). 








Anderson, 89923, Matheson, Vol VIII., App. 1. (6). Leech, 83770 (10). 2See Acland, 93358 et seq. 
3 Report on Boy Labour, p. 30. 4 Hobson, 88367 (8). Humphreys, 79429, 5 Stepney, 79680. 
Barnes, 82778 6 Sadler, 93468-9. Urwick, 96956. Acland 93364-5. Humphreys, 79571. 


7Tawney, 96647, 8 Bray, 96431. 
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: at a critical period of life by good and regular meals. Those of us who support this idea. 

| do so not for the purpose of improving our military organisation—a question which is quite- 
outside our reference—but because we believe that such a proposal would be both. 
physically and industrially beneficial to the whole population. 


557. But, to curtail the future sources of supply of the intermittent labour market 


Fe prosele for by more careful guidance of the young, will not be sufficient. We have to deal with the 


sretmpeing mass of intermittent labourers which already exists. What their numbers are we cannot: 
_ employment tell, and shall not be able to do so until our labour exchanges are formed, but that they 
| exist in very large numbers there is no doubt. We must, therefore, do all that we can. 


to make intermittent labour less the resort of both workmen and employers. . 
558. As regards the workmen, this can probably be best done by increasing in every 
possible way the advantages of regular as against irregular employment. 


559. As regards the employers, two proposals for the regularisation of work have been. 
made to us which assume somewhat opposite and antagonistic forms. On the one hand, 
it is urged that employers should regularise their work by spreading it more evenly over 
the year, and in this way employ more men regularly and fewer men casually.! On the other 
hand, it is urged that public authorities and the State should, in their capacity as em- 
ployers, deliberately reserve a certain volume of their work, and throw it upon the labour ~ 
market at such times as the ordinary demand is slack.” Such action, it is urged, would tend 
to regularise the total demand for labour. Thus, the first proposition is that employers: — 
should spread their work evenly over the year, and the second that a certain section of 

employers should deliberately not spread it evenly over the year. : | 
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560. We are of the opinion that both of these principles may, to a certain extent and 
with certain limitations, be adopted. . 


, 561. Dealing first with the proposal to spread work more evenly over the year, 

| Regularisation of i¢ ig obviously desirable that, in so far as it can be foreseen that a certain amount- — 

pe ecg ment. of work will regularly need to be performed each year, that work should, in the interests. 
of the men and of the employers, be done by regular and not by casual employees. 
From the evidence which has been accumulated by our Special Investigators, Messrs. 
Jackson and Pringle® it is clear that the Local Authorities, and also some of the | 
Government Departments, have not always given due weight to this principle. We — 
believe, however, that both the Local Authorities and the Government Departments are — 
now alive to the evil of employing a needless amount of intermittent labour and are ~ 
endeavouring to employ as many regular hands as possible. We think this tendency ~ 
should be strengthened by means of special communications addressed both to Govern- 
ment Departments and Local Authorities. 
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562. With regard to private employers, it may doubtless be urged that a large: 
reserve of labour is really essential to them; that if they have not such large reserve 
available it will be impossible for them in the face of competition to accept new 
contracts suddenly advertised ; that such contracts will go elsewhere—possibly abroad 
—and will carry with them, as is too often the case, other orders. The result would 
be that the general volume of trade undertaken and employment offered by them world — 
decrease. 


563. We recognise, further, to the full, the difficulty there may be in certaim 
occupations, such particularly as the docks, both on the part of the men and on the 
part of the employers, in inducing them to regularise industry. We think, therefore, 
that the Board of Trade should send officers to visit localities where intermittent. 
employment prevails, and should endeavour, through conference with employers and — 
employed, to arrange for some schemes by which the industry may be to a greater: 
extent regularised. A provision in this sense has, we understand, been inserted in the: 
Port of London Act’ for establishing a London Port Authority.4 ; 


564. One method of discouraging casual labour would be the imposition of what 
we might call an “ employment termination due.” That is to say that, to the termination 
of an engagement either by the master or by the man should be attached a small payment,. — 
both by the master and the man, in the nature of a fine or stamp duty to the State. The 
tax or “ employment termination due” could be very easily levied by means of stamps: 
placed upon a “ termination of employment ”’ form which it might be made incumbent ~ 
upon every workman to produce to the labour exchange upon registration. It is urged 
that the advantages of this system, if it could be adopted, would be threefold. In the — 
first place, it would discourage the so-to-speak wanton termination of employment either’ 
by the employer or the employee. In the second place, it would discourage also the em- 
iS EARP as CLES Se SP art ah cn ater tt cabin 


1 Barnes, 82764 (3 (a) (b)). | ®Maynard, 8372-(54, (i.)). 8 Jackson and Pringle’s Report on Unem- 
ployment, p. 116 ef seq. 8. Edw. VIL. ¢. 68, sec. 28. 
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ployment of casual labour, inasmuch as, the more casual the labour employed in a concern 


the greater would be the amount of “employment termination due ” which would have to 


be paid, And, thirdly, to the extent to which it did not deter either of these practices, 
it would afford a source of revenue which might be devoted to defraying the cost of one 
or other of the proposals which we shall make. | 


565. Another method of compulsion which has been proposed is that the 
employers should be bound to employ all their casual labour through the labour 
exchanges.1 We doubt the wisdom or practicability of such a proposal. If casual 
employment could be obtained only through what would in effect be a Government office, 
the tendency would be to shift on to the office the responsibility of providing casual work 
for all who applied. On the whole, we do not think that the time has yet come for any 
compulsory measures. 


566. Turning now to the second proposal for the regularisation of work, viz., the 
reservation by local authorities and public bodies of certain work which it is proposed 
should be put upon the open market in slack times, this proposal must be 
scrutinised with:some care. To the extent to which it suggests that public authorities 
should not regularise their work, but should deliberately casualise it for the 
benefit of the intermittent labourer, we think that the proposal is pernicious. It 
is probable, however, that it may not.always be possible for public authorities to perform 
their work entirely and regularly throughout the year by means of their ordinary 
workmen. In addition to the normal work of such authorities there will generally be 
some special work, in some years more, in some years less in amount, the undertaking of 
which is imposed upon them by their necessities. So far as it may be inevitable to employ 
occasionally other than their own regular workers, or to place contracts, we think that 
it may be desirable for public authorities to arrange such irregular work so that, 
if possible, it comes upon the labour market at a time when ordinary regular work is 
slack. This point has been well put by Professor Chapman, who . suggests that, so 
far as the public authorities’ demand for labour fluctuates, it is desirable. to liberate 
such demand from the influences of good and bad trade and seasonality, and then 
deliberately to attempt to make it vary inversely with the demand in the open market.*? 


567. A policy of this kind might help to some extent to steady the fluctuations in 
the demand for intermittent labour. Such demand cannot, as we have seen, be 
abolished. The object must therefore be so to spread out the total demand for 
intermittent labour that it shall, as far as possible, provide a regular ‘sufficiency of 


employment for the residuum of workers engaged in it. ~’ Remedies and 
suggestions. 


568. To sum up, the following are the measures which we propose with a view of 
diminishing intermittent employment :— 
J. Measures tending to decrease the future supply of intermittent labourers. 
(1) Labour Exchanges. (Par. 548). 
(2) Diversion of boys from occupations certain to result in casuality. 
(3) Increased facilities for the compulsory technical education and 
physical training of the young. | 
(4) Our general scheme of assistance for distress due to unemployment. 
II. Measures tending to discourage resort to intermittent labour by workmen 
and employers. | | 
: (1) The Board of Trade to endeavour by local inquiry to arrange schemes 
for progressive decasualisation of trades in localities specially affected by 
intermittent labour ; 
(2) Public authorities to be enjoined— ‘be 
(a) To regularise their work as much as possible ; 
(6) To endeavour, as far as possible, to undertake their irregular 
work when the general demand for labour is slack. 








* In this connection we asked the War Office whether it would be feasible to carry out the annual 
‘training of the Militia during the winter instead of during the summer months. The Army Council were 
decidedly unfavourable to such a proposal, on military, administrative and general grounds. They pointed 
out, however, that the Militia Service was on the eve of re-organisation, and that, among other changes, 
the period of annual training would be shortened. They also indicated that in future “It is probable that 
all recruits will be trained on enlistment for six months, and they will be able to do this during the winter.” 
(Vol. IX., Minutes of Evidence, App. No. Ixxxvii). | 

These changes have now been given effect to, and we are glad to observe that the winter training of 
the Special Reservists on enlistment is claimed by your Majesty’s Government as forming “a very 
substantial addition to the provision made for the unemployed,” (Speech by Prime Minister on the 
measures proposed by the Government for alleviating the distress due to unemployment in the winter of 
1908-9.—Hansard, Vol. CXCIV., 1908, page 1169.) , 

1 Sidney Webb, 93074-5 ; Tawney, 96726-8 ; Watts, 96120; Beveridge, 78210-2, 78248. 2Chapman, 
84791 (36). 
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412 PROPOSALS AS TO DISTRESS FROM UNEMPLOYMENT. 


(c) Insurance against Unemployment. 


'- 569, A study of modern industrial conditions proves that unemployment is often due 
to influences for which the workmen is not responsible. Whether it be from general cycli- 


cal depressions of trade, or from fluctuations of the demand in particular trades, or — 


from the effect of machinery, or from special inclemencies of weather, it has 
long been recognised that every workman, however regularly employed, incurs a risk, 
uncertain in immincnce and indefinite in extent, of being thrown out of employment 
through causes beyond his control. It is this recognition of unemployment as a 
normal risk of irdustrial life which has led to the various attempts of so-called 
insurance against unemployment. The Board of Trade, in their Memorandum on the 
subject, have pointed out that insurance in a technical and commercial sense is not 
feasible, or at any rate has never been attempted, in the case of unemployment.? 


570, Practically the only form in which insurance against unemployment has been 
attempted in England is by means of Trade Union unemployed benefit.? It is true that 
the Friendly Societies give a considerable amount of travelling benefit, and also charit- 
able grants to their members which occasionally are used for the relief of unemploy- 
ment not due to sickness. Such grants are, however, incidental and uncertain, and are 
not claimed as a matter of right. We believe that the Trade Unions afford the only 
English instance of a body of men co-operatively insuring themselves against 
the risks of unemployment by means of paying in contributions ensuring the receipt 
of specific allowances for a limited period of unemployment. The extent to which 
the Trade Unions have expended their funds in mitigating or preventing distress 
due to this cause is no doubt very great.* 


571. The Board of Trade have pointed out that the hundred principal Trade Unions — 


alone paid in unemployed benefits in a single year, when distress was very great, a sum 
of over £650,000, which was :— 


“ Sufficient to pay 36,000 workpeople or nearly 4 per cent. of the total membership of the 4 
unions paying the benefit, a weekly sum of 7s. each during the entire year. The number relieved — 


was, of course, very much greater than 36,000, as few, if any, of the workpeople would be out of 

~ employment for a year, and fewer still would receive the benefit for that period. The number 
of dependants on those assisted must also be taken into account when any estimate is made of the 
importance of this benefit with reference to the relief of distress.” 


572. This scheme of insurance, however, benefits only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the total number of workmen. There are, roughly, 1,500,000 Trade 
Unionists entitled to unemployed benefit. But if we consider that there are in 
England and Wales some 8,000,000 adult males between the ages of twenty and sixty, it 
is clear that the Trade Unionist insurance scheme covers only a very limited portion of 
the ground. Moreover, it is chiefly the highly-skilled and therefore most highly-paid 
workmen who are thus insured, for in most cases the Trade Unions of unskilled 
workmen give no unemployed benefit.® 


573. When we look abroad, we find that a considerable number of experiments 


have been made in, insurance or quasi-insurance against unemployment. A full — 


account of the various systems adopted and of their results will be found in the 
Board of Trade Memorandum to which we have before referred.” 


But, in order to render our subsequent remarks on this difficult subject more clear, 
we here reproduce the following outlines of some of the typical foreign systems of so-called 
Insurance against unemployment :— 


(a) Cologne: Direct Voluntary Insurance. - 


“The ‘City of Cologne Unemployed Insurance Fund’ was founded in 1896 in pursuance ~ 


of a resolution of the town council in 1894. Ultimate control rests with the general meeting of 
patrons, subscribers and representatives of the insured, held annually between April Ist and 
July 1st. The Executive Committee consists of twelve representatives of the insured and 
twelve honorary members (subscribers) elected at the general meeting. In addition, the 
Oberburgermeister or his representative and the President of the labour exchange are ex officio 
members of the Executive and of the general meeting. There is also a committee of the insured 
to deal with details of administration, e.g., the decision of doubtful claims. Insurance is voluntary, 
against winter unemployment only, and confined to males of eighteen and over, resident in Cologne 


1 Board of Trade Memo., Vol. IX., App. xxi. (k). 2 Abbott, 42353, 3 Abbott, 42352 ; Blossom, 43094— 

23 Marlow, 77256 (2 et seg.) 77262; Stead, 77468 (19); Bunn, 77642 (7), 77653-5; Hudson, 47458-63 
Brabrook, 35147 (14), 35273-5; Conolly, 99146 (7). 5 Memorandum by Board of Trade on Growth of 
Trade Unions, Vol. IX., App/ xxi (c). 6 Bell, (1), 86143, Barnes, 82868-70 ; Wallis, 77141-8; Kelly, 





Vol. VIII., App. Ixv. (4) ; Harris, Vol. VITI., App. xxxv. (3). 7 Memorandum by Board of Trade, Vol. IX., — : 


App. xxi. (k). 
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for at least a year. Persons without a recognised occupation and easual labourers 
(Gelegensheitarbeiter) are excluded. Insurance is for each winter separately, the business year 
running from April Ist, and contribution extending over thirty-four weeks. 


“The contributions (premiums) to be paid by the insured are, in the case of unskilled men, 
43d. weekly for thirty-four weeks, making a total of 12s. 03d. ; in the case of skilled men Bad. 
a week for thirty four weeks, making a total of 15s. 7d. Proposals for insurance have to be 
made by the first Sunday of June in each year, with payment of contributions reckoning always from 
cn Ist. A workman four weeks in arrears with his contributions forfeits all claim upon the 
fund. 


“The contributions were originally fixed at 3d. a week for all classes, and have been 
successively raised in 1901, 1903, and 1905, to their present point, 


“The benefits offered by the fund are 2s. a day for the first twenty days, and ls. a day 
for a further twenty-eight days of unemployment not due to personal fault between 
December Ist and March 1st, making a maximum of £3 8s. No allowance is paid for the firsi 
three days (including Sundays) after the insured person first notifies himself as unemployed 
(the ‘ waiting time’). Men claiming or receiving an allowance must report themselves twice daily 
at the office of the fund (which is also the office or next to the office of the municipal labour 


exchange) and are bound, under penalty of forfeiting all claim on the fund to accept any 


ee 


employment offered them {there, provided it corresponds fairly with their occupation and their 
usual earnings, and provided that it is not employment vacated through a trade dispute. No 
payments are made in respect of Sundays and holidays. Persons who during each of two 
successive winters have drawn three-quarters or more of the maximum may, in the third 
winter, draw only £2 14s., viz., 2s. a day for the first twenty days, and ls. a day for a furthed 
fonrteen days. This rule is (apparently) a new one introduced in 1905, since it is not mentioned 
in the annual reports before then. Thirty-six persons fell under it in 1905-6, and twenty-two in 
1906-7. 


“The annual income of the fund is derived from the following sources :— 


(1) Weekly contributions of insured amounting in 1906-7 to £860, or 37 per cent. of 
total income. 


“(2) Grant from municipality (since 1902-3) amounting in 1906-7 to £1,000, or 43 per 
cent. of the total income. 


“* (3) Voluntary subscriptions amounting in 1906-7 to £128, or 52 per cent. of the 
total income. This item has shown a steady decrease since the first year of the fund, both 
actually and in relation to other items. 


** (4) Interest of £318, or 14 per cent. of the total income, on capital accumulated 
mainly at the start, and now amounting to over £6,900. 


“The solvency of the fund is guaranteed by a rule forbidding the entering into any 
new insurance contracts so soon as the maximum possible claims on those already made 
amount to two-thirds of the whole fund. This rule had to be putin operation in the years of 
depresssion 1901-2 and 1902-3.” 


(b) St. Gall_—Direct Compulsory Insurance. 


“On May 19th, 1894, the Great Council of the Canton St. Gall passed a law empower- 
ing local authorities either singly or in combination to introduce compulsory insurance against 
unemployment. The main provisions of this law are as follows :— 


“Membership of the Insurance Fund established in any district was to be obli- 
gatory upon all -men working for wages in the district, unless either their average daily 
earnings exceeded 4s. a day or they were already members of an association affording unem- 
ployed benefits at least equal to those of the Fund. Men with earnings above 4s. might join 
voluntarily. Hither the obligation or the right of membership might be extended to 
women by the local authority, which might make further regulations as to the Fund subject 
to the following conditions :—(1) The Fund to be managed by a committee of not less than 
five containing adequate representation of the insured members. 


“(2) The weekly contributions payable by the members not to exceed 3d. 


(3) Unemployed: allowances to be paid only to able-bodied persons who had lost 
work otherwise than through their own fault; to whom employment in their own trade, 
suited to their capacities and at the current rate of wages could not be offered; and who 
had paid contributions continuously for at least six months or (in the case of a 
foreigner) such period not less than six months, as might befixed by the local authority. 


“*(4) The unemployed allowance not to be less than 94d. a day, nor to last for more 
than sixty working days in a year, nor to be payable in respect of the first unemployment 
within three months unless this lasted at least five days. 


**(5) Every Insurance Fund to be connected with at least one Labour Exchange. 
“The expenditure of the Fund to be met out of :— 

“* (a) the regular contributions of the insured members. 

**(b) donations, legacies, etc. 


“(c) grants by local authorities up to 1s. 7d. per member per year in addition to 
costs: of administration. 


“‘(d) grants by the Cantonal Government. 
“(e) grants, if made, by the Federal Government. 
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“ Workmen under obligation to be insured but failing to pay their contributions might 
on proof of their ability to pay be fined up to £1 or imprisoned in default up to five days. The 
Cantonal Government was also empowered to make grants in aid of voluntary associations 
providing unemployed benefit to their members. 

“After proposals for jomt action between the three neighbouring districts of St. Gall, 
Tablat and Straubenzell had fallen through, the law was put in force by the municipality of 
St. Gall alone. A Fund for compulsory imsurance was established there and commenced 
operations on July Ist, 1895. The following regulations were adopted :— 

“The committee of the fund consisted of nine persons, two being members of the 
municipal council and seven insured members of the fund, of whom four were appomted by 
the Labour Federation from amongst trade unionists, and three were non-union, one being 
appointed by Labour Federation and two by the municipal council, with special regard to 
otherwise unrepresented occupations. The detailed administration, e.g., registration of the 
insured, collection of contributions, calculation and payment of allowances was undertaken 
free of cost by the municipality, and was in fact carried out by the chief ot the Poor 
Law department. 

Apprentices and minors earning less than ls. 7d. daily were excluded from the 
insurance fund. For the purposes of weekly contributions and allowances the members of 
the fund were divided into three classes, according to their own statements of their wages, 











as follows :— 
Ry Unemployed 
Average Daily Earnings. eA Allowances 
. y per day. 
2s. 4d. or less - - - - - r 3 13d. 1s. 54d. 
Over 2s. 43d. up to 3s.24d. - - - PN ea - 2d. ls. 84d. 
Over 3s. 24d. up to 4s. - - 9 ; - 3d. 1s. 11d. 





“No member could claim allowance for more than sixty days in a year, nor till 


he had been a member for six months (in the case of foreigners, twelve months). _ 


Contributions were to be paid by the purchase and insertion of special stamps in books 

provided for the purpose, and were to be excused during the time when an unemployed 
allowance was actually being received, as well as during sickness or incapacity due to an 
accident for which no compensation was payable. The claim to an allowance was to be 
forfeited if the member had become unemployed exclusively through his own gross 
fault, had ceased work through a strike or refused, without sufficient ground, employment 
offered him. At times of depression the committee were empowered to reduce the payments 
to single men, and if, notwithstanding this and the receipt of full subventions from the 
Municipality and Canton, the Fund proved insufficient, they might reduce the allowances 
in the higher classes and at need in all classes. The fund was to come to an end after 
two years unless renewed by resolution of the Municipal Council. 


(c) Strassburg: Municipal Subvention to Trade Unions. 

_ “In Strassburg the * Ghent system ’ of municipal subventions in aid of allowances paid to 
their unemployed members by industrial organisations has been in force since the beginning 
of 1907. The main features of the scheme as set out in jthe resolution starting it are as 
follows :— 


of the amount of such allowance at any time and is not to exceed 1s. per day. It 


paid in respect of unemployment resulting or continuing as @ consequence of strikes, — 
lock-outs, sickness, accident, etc., or to persons who have been less than a year resident — 


in Strassburg. 


“(2) The subvention is paid through the organisation (trade union), ¢.e., the union — 


pays in advance to the unemployed workman and recoversfrom the municipality. 


“ (3) The subvention is conditional upon daily appearance at the Municipal Labour 
Exchange, and ceases so soon as suitable work can be offered to the applicant in his trade. 


“(4) Disputes are referred to a committee chosen, from the Labour Exchange 


Committee. . 
“‘ (5) Trade organisations desiring the benefits of the subvention have to submit a copy 


of their statutes and the rules governing their unemployed benefit funds, and have to 


keep these distinct from funds for other purposes. 


“No provision is made for men not belonging to any trade union. From the report of the — 
Reference Committee, upon whose recommendation the scheme was adopted, it appears to- 
have been generally admitted that the scheme would not touch either the great mass of © 


unskilled men or the building operatives—for whom, therefore, annual relief works are con- 
templated.” 


(1) The municipal subvention is paid only to persons in receipt of an unemployed © 
allowance from a trade organisation of employees to which they belong, is to be 50 per cent. — 








Members of, Trade Unions insured under the scheme are obliged, when unemployed, to have — 


their cards stamped at the labour exchange, once, twice, and in some cases, three times a day, in 
order to prevent fraud. They are not expected to take relief work, but they must accept a — 
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situation at their own trade when offered by the labour exchange. It is evident that such a scheme 
of supplementing Trades Unions’ unemployed benefit would be unworkable without the labour 
exchange. As to whether the subvention is the best possible device for the prevention of ‘skilled 
workmen becoming otherwise more dependent upon public assistance is a matter of serious con- 
sideration. 

(d) France : State Subvention to Trade Unions and other Associations. 


In April, 1905, the French Government set aside in their Budget for the ing financial 
year £4,400 to subsidise the funds of societies assisting their hernias diftin gtWMsSTOir mat 
The conditions of participation in this subsidy were subsequently announced by Presidential 
vit Decree (September 9, 1905). : ‘ pea a Oa i 


* The classes of funds eligible for participation are -— 

*‘(1) Those whose membership amounts to at least 100 engaged in the same or 
kindred occupations. 

“*(2) Local funds with a membership of at least fifty engaged in the same or 
kindred occupations, provided these are already subsidised by the communal authority 
concerned. Amended Dec. 31st, 1906. (See below.) 

“(3) In communes of less than 20,000 inhabitants (amended Dec. 31st, 1906. See 
below) funds with a membership of at least fifty, whether engaged in kindred occupations or not, 
provided that these are already subsidised by the communal authority. 

“(4) Funds organised by a federation of societies for the purpose of paying 
travelling benefit and supported by lump sum contributions of the federated societies provided 
the ak of those societies are themselves derived from the contributions of individual 
members. 


“‘The conditions of participation are:— | 

“*(1) The fund must have been in operation at least six months, must have an 
organised system of gratuitously assisting its members to find employment, and must 
furnish a copy of its bye-laws and rules to the Ministry of Commerce. 


(2) These bye-laws and rules must include the following (amongst other) provisions : 
that a member may belong to one fund only for each kind of benefit; that no member shall 
have the right to benefit till he has belonged to the fund for at least six months; that every 
unemployed member shall sign a register at the office of the fund at least three times a week 
during working hours, and shall accept such work in his own trade as may be found for 
him by the fund. 


“The extent of participation is not to exceed 16 per cent. of the total benefit paid by the 
fund in accordance with its rules during the half-year; but in the case of funds operating in at least 
three different departments and having a paying membership of at least 1,000 this maximum may 
be increased by one-half, 7.¢., to 24 per cent.” 

574. For the purposes of criticism we may divide the foreign methods of insurance 
into two classes :— 


(1) Methods which involve separate schemes of insurance with separate 
funds and separate organisations for separate trade-groups* ; 


(2) Methods for the insurance in one fund of all classes of workmen 
as workmen and not as members of particular trade-groups. 


The first of these methods we shall refer to as ‘‘ Trade-Group Insurance ” and the 
second as ‘* General Insurance.” 


575. The great difficulty in regard to any scheme of General Insurance against un- 


employment is the tendency of any such scheme to result in the accumulation Insurance. 


of “bad risks.”! In commercial insurance against death or sickness, the ‘‘ bad risks ”’ 
are eliminated by medical examination—or, if not eliminated, are forced to pay a 
higher premium. SBut in insurance against unemployment, it is precisely the ‘‘ bad 
risks,” 2,e., those most subject to unemployment, who most need and press for insurance. 
Asa rule, in “ general ’’ schemes the premiums are based on wages, and the bad risks, being 
less well paid, pay less, not greater, premiums than the regular highly-paid workman. The 
good workmen, who obtain regular employment at good wages and are rarely out of work, 
do not care to pay premiums which are practically all absorbed by the irregular or bad 
workmen who are constantly out of work. The consequence is that, where such schemes 
are compulsory, as at St. Gall, there is practically a revolt amongst the, better 
class of workmen, and where they are voluntary, the better class workmen either 
do not join, or else, as at Basle, abandon the fund, which then becomes merely a 
species of savings bank for less competent workmen largely subsidised by charity.? 








. * Note.—By “ trade-group” is meant any association of persons engaged in the same_occupation 
or in kindred occupations, liable approximately to the same risk of unemployment. 


1 Chapman, 84872-4. 2 Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance. Vol. IX., App. xxi. (k.) 
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General 576. Moreover, as Sir Edward Brabrook has pointed out, in regard to a system of general 
Insurance. insurance covering various trades, there are no sufficient materials upon which any 


actuary could compute the proper contribution which different trades should make, 
while the possibility of a levy applying to all trades would very likely give rise to 
many disputes and much dissatisfaction.” The lack of statistics upon which to 
found reliable premiums for unemployed insurance, either for particular trades or 
for workmen in general, has also been referred to m the special -reports by skilled 
actuaries which we have caused +o be prepared on the subject.? In the present 
state of our knowledge, it would seem that the only alternatives available for a General 
Insurance scheme would be, either to fix the premiums on a basis of wages, with the dis- 
advantages we have already pointed out, or else to fix what would be practically arbitrary 
premiums for different trades, or one arbitrary premium for all workmen. Such 
arbitrary premiums would not be acquiesced in by the various trades unless they had 
a voice in fixing such premiums, and it is difficult to see how, if each trade had such 
a power, any common agreement could be arrived at. 


| Trade-group 577. On the other hand, the advantages of Trade-Group insurance are that the risks 
_ Insurance within each trade are,even if inaccurately, yet voluntarily estimated and borne by 
1 that trade, and the premium can be adjusted according to each trade’s estimate 
| of the risk. There is a sense of solidarity amongst the men within a trade, which 
| permits them to be content to pay for the support of the less fortunate members of that 
: trade. And though all insurance rests on the principle of the fortunate paying for the 
| unfortunate, yet, as the Board of Trade has pointed out, “the principle of solidarity 
1 clearly cannot be carried successfully beyond the point up to which it is supported by 
| the sentiment of solidarity.’ 


578. Another advantage of trade-group insurance is that all the men in the trade- 
| group are more or less known to one another, and the chance of fraudulent 
unemployment or malingering is reduced toa minimum. It is in the interest of each 
| workman to see that a fellow workman does not draw unemployed benefit when 
work is available for him. The available work is, as a rule, well-known within a Trade 
Union by means of its organisation, with the consequence that a supervision can thus be 
ensured, which, in the case of a General Insurance fund, would be almost impossible, or, 
if not impossible, would involve an expenditure on the supervising staff which would largely 
add to the cost of the scheme. We are, therefore, clearly of the opinion that a prior 
considerations tend to show the superiority of Trade-Group Insurance over General 
Insurance against unemployment, and this is amply borne out by experience abroad, 
where the only form of insurance which has obtained any modicum of success is that based 
on trade organisations. 


Disadvantages of 579. But, in addition to this general division of insurance schemes into “Trade-— 
acompulsory Group” and “ General,” there is another important classification of them which we must 
universal scheme. . : : ae ie : : 

notice. They may, in their application, either be voluntary and partial, or com- 

pulsory and universal. The disadvantage of a compulsory scheme is that, in the 

existing unorganised state of a large part of the labour market, such a compulsory 
| scheme must either work on a “ General” rather than a “ Trade-Group ” basis, or else 
| must, as a condition precedent to its success, force all the labourers into trade- 
group organisations.* At the present time itis estimated, even by the Trade Unionists 
themselves, that not more than a quarter of the working classes in England are 
organised in Trade Unions ; while Sir Edward Brabrook estimates that the Trade Unionists 
are only one-sixth of the total number of workmen.® It therefore follows that a com- 
pulsory universal scheme, if founded on a Trade-Group basis, would require compulsion 
to be applied to at least three-quarters of the working classes to form or join trade 
organisations; and if not founded on a trade-group basis, it would lack solidarity in its 
premiums, risks, and payments. 
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580. A compulsory universal scheme not on a trade-group basis would, therefore 
involve the State in the difficulties of fixing, enforcing, and collecting the premiums, and 
in the invidious and costly task of detecting malingering. These features would add 


enormously to the difficulty and expense of administering a compulsory as compared 
with a voluntary scheme. 
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1 Brabrook, 35232, 35242. 2 Statistical Appendix, Part xvi. Nelson, Stat. 6 ; Ackland, Stat. 23-25. 
3 Board of Trade Memo. on Insurance, Vol. 1X., App. xxi. (k). 4 Board of Trade Memo. on Trade Union 
Unemployed and Travelling Benefit, Vol. 1X., App. xxi. (k). 5 Brabrook, 35147 (S. 14). 
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581. Further, a universal compulsory scheme would necessarily be opposed by 
the existing trades and_ benefit organisations, especially if it were enforced by means of 
deductions from the workmen’s wages.’ It would interfere and compete with such 
voluntary organisations, and upon the basis of compulsion such competition would 
probably be successful. For this and other reasons it has been found that, in most 
instances, the working classes either oppose such a compulsory general scheme, or where, 


as at St. Gall, they have first proposed it, on ascertaining its results they have been the 
first to insist on its abolition, ° 


582. This investigation seems to show that a scheme of insurance against unem- Arguments for 
ployment based upon the voluntary system, and resting on trade groups, is the most Voluntary trade- 
likely to attract general support. If, then, the leading idea be the encouragement of 8'CUP msurance. 
voluntary organisations, it would follow that insurance against unemployment should 

be developed and encouraged by assisting existing organisations in much the same way 

as one might develop a system of invalidity pensions through friendly and other kindred 

societies. This view is supported by Trade Unionists, by economists, representatives 

of Friendly Societies, and other eminent witnesses.2 The Trade Unionists consider 

that —by reason of their machinery by which workmen are sent to places where work 

can be got; of their assistance to men travelling in search of work; of their recognised 

agencies in every part of the kingdom; of their large unemployed benefits; of their know- 

ledge of the character, suitability, and industry of their members—they should be the 

‘Tecognised agency to deal with that class of workers described by Mr. Long as respect- 


able men temporarily in distress owing to their inability to obtain employment.3 


583. Professor Chapman thinks that Trade Unions can undertake insurance 
sgainst unemployment because— 


(1) They determine the wages which may be taken. 


(2) They exercise compulsion on their members and find them places 
which they are expected to show reasonable ability to keep. 


(3) They are organised by trades. A trade organisation can detect any 
disposition on the part of a member to slacken his efforts to find work, and the 
general feeling among the other members about a man who was too often out 
of work, or who stayed out for what was considered an unreasonably long 
time, would be a sufficiently strong deterrent against imposition.* 


584. Amongst the foreign methods described to us there is one in operation at Ghent tho Ghent 
and elsewhere which seems to us to be much in accord with what we are suggesting. The system and its. 
essence of this system is that either the State or the Municipality add a fixed amount to the advantages. 
benefit actually paid to. an unemployed workman by a Trade Union or other organisation. 
‘Thus at Ghent, Antwerp, and other Belgian towns and provinces that have adopted the 
system, the proportion which the municipal allowance bears to the Trade Union allowance 
may be as much as 50 per cent., while in France the subvention by the State ranges from 


about 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the allowance given by Trade Union or other organis 
tions.® | 


585. The advantages of this system are various :—In the first place, we may refer 
to the economy of the system as compared with other forms of assisting unemployed 
‘workmen. Mr, Beveridge has summarised the cost of relieving men under the 

Unemployed Workmen Act at about 30s. a week per man, and the cost of relieving 
them by Trade Union benefit at about 15s. per week per man.® Now, the State on the 
Ghent system would pay a maximum of only one-half of this 15s., whereas, under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, the whole 30s. is provided at the public cost.* It would, 
therefore, follow that the Ghent system would cost the general public per man relieved 
only one-quarter of the cost of the existing system of maintaining an unemployed man 
at the public expense. In addition, the public would be saved the always high and 
sometimes prohibitive cost of investigation under the present system. 


* NoTE.—1.e. by subscriptions, taxes, or rates, provided by the general public 


1 Barnes, 83098-83118. 2Twomey, Vol. VIIL., App. Ixxx. (21); Wilson Fox, 99054 ; Gageby, 
99260 (11); Stead,.77468 (19), 77470 ; Sidney Webb, 98978-84 ; Tawney, 96782-3; Martley, 81756 (27), 
81949-53; Beveridge, 77832 (70). 3Ward, 83503 (106). *Chapman, 84791 (43), 84875-6. 
- Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance, Vol. IX., App. xxi. (K). 8 Beveridge, 77832 (71). 
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The Ghent system 586, The second advantage of the Ghent system is that the State obtains gratis 
and its all the benefit of the trade organisation in detecting imposture. 
advantages. 

587. Lastly, the association of insurance with membership of a trade organisation — 
would, we think, give an impulse to unskilled workmen to form such organisations, — 
and would, we hope, in this way help on the movement towards that regularisation of — 
unskilled unemployment which we have seen is so desirable. ; 

588. Unless some such combinations are formed amongst the unskilled workers, we — 
do not believe it to be possible to improve the condition of these low grade workers. 

; 589. With regard to the actual effect which the introduction of a system like 

ee of intro. shat of Ghent would have upon workmen in England in inducing them to join 
ucing principle a the : ‘ ae 
of Ghent system trade group organisations, we can speak with no confidence. It is true that abroad 
in England. the subsidy system has not had any marked effect in increasing the number joining 
trade organisations, but it is thought that the subvention will “probably have an 

effect in preventing those who had once joined from leaving the unions.”? It must 

be remembered, however, that abroad the experiments have been purely local and on — 

a somewhat diminutive scale. For instance, at Strassburg, where the Ghent system has 

been in force since the beginning of 1907, the total municipal subvention in 1907 was 

only £250: and it would appear that the whole system of municipal relief is not very 

well-known.2 On the other hand, while the working classes generally were hardly aware of — 


the benefits of the new insurance system, it was well-known to Trade Union management. — 
Thus at Ghent the introduction of a municipal subvention had a considerable 
effect in developing the practice amongst Trade Unionsin providing unemployed benefit.? | 
The advantages which we hope, therefore, from the system in England would be 


| 

: three: first, it should encourage trade organisations not now paying unemployed 

benefit to pay that benefit; second, it should encourage trade organisations paying 

| only partial or incomplete benefit, to extend that benefit; third, it should in 
many cases encourage workmen having no trade organisation to become members 
of such an organisation (by joining one of the existing societies) for the sole purpose of gain- 


ing the benefit of insurance. 


| 


| 


' 590. When we examine the figures furnished by the Board of Trade in regard 
+o the extent to which Trade Union unemployed benefit is provided, 1+ seems 
possible that there is a considerable margin of workmen who might be covered by this 
form of providence, if only some extra imducement could be supplied. Thus, 
among existing Trade Unionists, there are roughly some 650,000 men whose unions 
.do not provide any form of unemployed benefit, although such benefit is in fact 
provided by other Unions of the very trades to which these 650,000 men belong. Ii, for 
instance, nine Unions of the transport trades find 16 feasible and necessary to 
provide unemployed benefit, it does not seem unreasonable to hope that a little 
‘extra inducement would’ be sufficient to cause the remaining forty-nine transport: 
‘unions also to provide such benefit, and thus cover an additional 73,000 men whom 
-they include among their members.* ‘ 


591. Again, although there are nearly 1,500,000 men entitled to unemployed benefit in 
‘some form, this benefit, in many cases, is only travelling benefit, and, in others, 
‘3 not a continuous allowance for a fixed period, but merely an intermittent and 
arbitrary grant on special occasions.» We have no figures to show what proportion 
-ot these 1,500,000 men receive unemployment benefit in an incomplete or partial 
‘form; but it would appear that, taking only the 100 chief Trade Unions, there 
are over 145,000 members entitled to partial benefit only, and 990,000 to com- 
plete benefit. It may be assumed, therefore, that, out of the 1,500,000 men entitled 
+o some form of unemployment benefit, there are probably 200,000 men who receive 
that benefit only in a partial form irom their Unions.® It is, we think, not un- 
reasonable to hope that a little financial assistance would enable the Unions in 
question vo transform this partial into complete unemployed benefit. 
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592. Furthermore, it would appeaz, from an estimate which the Board of Trade have 

jurnished to us, that probably 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 men over twenty years of age belong to 

i =o 

1Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance, Vol. IX., App. xxi., K.  2Tbid. 3 [bt 

4Memorandum by Board of Trade as to Growth of Trade Unions, etc., Vol. IX., App. xxi., (C). 
BY Tbid. 6 Letter from the Board of Trade, September 16th, 1908, App. Vol. XI. 
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the classes from which Trade Unionists are drawn, but have not yet joined a trade organisa- 
tion. There is therefore @ priori some chance of enabling a very large proportion of the 
working population who at present enjoy no or only partial unemployed benefit, to obtain 
the right to such benefit in a complete and regular manner. If we consider the number 
of dependants of these men, it seems clear that any inducement which could bring them 
into the privileged class of those enjoying unemployed benefit would be, from a 
national point of view, extremely advantageous. 


593. We are not able with our present limited knowledge to indicate precisely the Application of 
form which such inducement should assume. In Denmark and France, it is a national principle of 
contribution. In Ghent, Strassburg and elsewhere, it is a municipal contribution, Chen? system 
There are objections to the. latter form of assistance, as it confines those so helped maar 
to the locality helping them. On the other hand, whilst these schemes are in the 
experimental phase, it might be premature to assist them by national contribution. 


594. Several witnesses have expressed the opinion that a State subsidy would have 
the efiect both of inducing many of the poorer Trade Unions who do not now 
provide unemployed benefit to provide such benefit; and, also, of inducing men who 
do not now belong to Trade Unions to join them.? We have little doubt ourselves that, 
if the Central Government, the Public Assistance Committees, the Voluntary Aid 
Committees, and the Trade Unions would combine to support and encourage the 
establishment of the scheme of insurance by propaganda and persuasion, they would 
enable the present field covered by Trade Unions’ unemployed benefit to be very 
largely extended. If necessary, an additional inducement might be given by 
offering, as is done in many places on the Continent, preferential treatment at the 
national labour exchanges for those persons who have insured. : 


595. We have seen that, as the Friendly Societies do not insure against 
unemployment further than by giving, in some cases, travelling benefit and charitable 
grants, practically the only form in which such insurance has been attempted in England 
is by means of Trade Union unemployed benefit. Seeing, however, that not more than 
one sixth to one-fourth of the working classes in England are members of Trade Unions, 
it would not be just to give them a subsidy without extending a similar advantage to 
those not thus organised. We should, then, of course, recommend that a similar subsidy 
be granted to any Friendly Society providing unemployed benefit as part of its normal. 
functions. But, having regard to the great difficulties already adverted to attending 
any attempt at “general insurance,” it does not seem likely that Friendly Societies of the 
ordinary type, whose members are drawn from all classes and all occupations, and who: 
have little or no trade solidarity, will be induced to undertake this branch of insurance: 
even on the inducement of a subsidy. 


596. Ii, however, the subsidy were to be offered to any provident organisation 
which would make unemployment insurance a leading feature of its business, we should 
look for the advent of a new type of Friendly Society, composed of men of similar or allied 
trades, who would have the necessary trade solidarity and knowledge of each others’ 
circumstances, and whose interests would be sufficiently similar to prevent the “ bad 
risks ” crowding out the good. It would, in fact, be a Trade Union organised for pro- 
vident benefits alone. If such societies came into existence under the encouragement 
of a subsidy, we might hope for insurance against unemployment becoming general over 
the field of labour. Such a result, we venture to say, would far more than counterbalance 
the expense of the subsidy. 


597. One criticism which may be applied to this scheme is that 1t would not deal! 
effectively with the intermittent and casual labourers. Abroad it has been found im- 
possible to include the worst form of casuals (Gelegenheitsarberter) in the insurance 
scheme,® and many of our witnesses have expressed the opinion that it would be impossible 
to include them in England.* 














1 Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance, Vol. IX., App. xxi. (K). 2 Beveridge, 77832 (70) ; 
Tawney, 96610° (31-2); Wilson-Fox, 99054; Webb, 98978-84; Gageby, 99261 (11); Tawney, 96782-3. 
3 Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance, Vol. IX., App. xxi. (K), 4 Wilson-Fox, 99053-6 ; 
Hamilton, 94018-9 ; Dawson, 99066-9 ; Ward, 83670-1. ; 
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Possibility of 598. But here again we must be careful to discriminate between intermittent labourers 
including the and labourers merely belonging to what are known as unskilled or casual trades. 


unskilled and © Some witnesses imply that the unorganised labourer, seasonal and casual workpeople, 
casuals in Ghent 


system. 
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could not, wnaided, provide against unemployment out of their own earnings even if they 
would.! One or two witnesses differentiate, however, between the seasonal trades and 
the casual labourers,2 and it is interesting to observe that many of the foreign 
schemes, though they exclude the worst forms of casuals, do include both 
seasonal labourers and the lower class of unskilled labourers. Indeed, another 1m- 
portant witness thinks that effective organisation would enable even the un- 
skilled labourer in many more cases than at present to meet the difficulties which 
now have to be dealt with by the Poor Law. The difficulty which prevents the 
unskilled labour class from forming associations is the lack of a definite 
standard of skill and the nature of their work. The hope for them, this witness 
thinks, lies in amalgamation with the other groups of the trade, unskilled 
labourers being pulled up, as it were, by the skilled members of that group. “It 
may be possible, but I cannot easily conceive a union of unskilled labourers except as 
members of a trade.” ? Whether, therefore, along these lines or along others, we see 
no reason why a very large number of unskilled labourers, induced by the advan- 
tages held out by insurance and the labour exchanges, should not form themselves into — 
organisations capable of participating in the system of insurance assisted by public funds. 
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599. An alternative scheme would be, in addition to the subsidy of trade organisa- 
tion benefit, to form a general insurance fund through the labour exchanges to which 
all classes of workmen could belong.* But to do this at the outset would reduce the 
inducement to enter the system we have been describing. At first we should prefer 
to establish a scheme of insurance only operating through trade organisations. If 
it is shown that the Trade Unionists do not take up or support the trade-group scheme 
sufficiently, it may become necessary to superimpose a supplementary scheme. We do 
not, however, feel hopeless as regards the financial possibility of including in trade- 
group insurance a large number of unskilled workmen and labourers. ay 

ii 

600. For instance,” at Cologne, where a general fund was established, which in 
many ways was a failure, a large majority of so-called skilled beneficiaries of the fund 
were seasonal workmen, ¢.g., bricklayers, whitewashers, carpenters and painters, and 
some 30 per cent. were generally unskilled labourers and navvies. Even with such 
; unpromising material, which produced a percentage of unemployed members as 
y high as 84°8, the proportion of premiums paid to allowances received by the insured 
has been as high on an average of years as 50 per cent.° We see, therefore, no @ 
priort reason why regular unskilled labourers should not be brought into a trade- 
group scheme. It might even be made incumbent on the labour exchanges, by furnishing 
information and advice and by other methods, to more or less actively co-operate 
in the formation among unskilled labourers of organisations for insurance on a trade- 
group basis. i 


“Difficulties of 601. We are well aware that there are several objections to the Ghent system. 
Ghent system. Jt may be argued that it implies public control of trade organisations and 
their proceedings. On the question of the solvency of a Trade Union benefit fund, 
it may be pointed out that, under the system, the public insurance fund would 
not suffer but rather gain from any failure of the Trade Union fund, because payments 
are only made from that fund after the Trade Union has actually made a payment to 
the unemployed man. Of course, some arrangement satisfactory to the publi¢ 
contributing authority must be made for the separation of unemployed benefit from 
strike benefit; for the public contribution could not apply in cases of trade dispute 
unemployment. What the public allowance does is to add to the weekly allowance 
paid by the Trade Union to members of that union out of employ. No public 
contribution is made to the general funds of the union, and, if the unemployment 
is due to a trade dispute, no payment would be made to any one out of employ- 
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1 Sexton, 84196-9; Ward, 83670-5 ; Stepney, 79669-71 ; Watson and Crowther, 90875, 90943 ; Marshall, 


82266; Browne, 864478 ; Beveridge, 78311-3. 2 Stepney, 79668, 80432-5. 3 Bonar, 29521-30 ; 
: Raa 78014; Wilson-Fox, 99057. 5 Memorandum by Board of Trade on Insurance, Vol. IX., 
pp. xxl. (K). , | 
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ment in consequence of that dispute. To this end no payment ought to be made in Difticulties of 
respect of any man’s unemployed benefit unless upon the certificate of the local @2et ys*™ 
labour exchange. But for the rest we think the position would be summed up 

by saying that the trade organisations, which would suffer most by any failure 

of their insurance fund, would under the new system have the benefit of public advice 

as to the means for preventing such failure. It is true that, if the fund fails, the local rates 

may have to support some of the workmen, but in that case the men will be more affected 

than the State, and are more likely therefore to avoid the contingency. 


602. There is another subject which we must allude to, and that is the attitude 
which employers generally might assume in connection with proposals to subsidise trade 
organisations with public money. Although the subsidy would be only for purposes of 
insurance against unemployment not arising from labour disputes, such a system 
would probably increase the number and improve the financial position of the trade 
organisations. Against any apprehension on the part of- employers which an aug- 
mentation of trade organisations might create, we may urge the following con- 
siderations :— 


} Distress caused by unemployment or under-employment prejudicially affects employers 
in two respects :— 


First, it increases the burden of the rates, and the increase of the local 
rate is a direct tax upon the enterprise of the employer whose business is 
within the locality where the rate is raised. 


Second, it deteriorates the workman and consequently the character and 
quality of his work. | 


603. If employers desire to have at their disposal that reserve of labour which they 
sometimes profess to require, they should in their own interest acquiesce in measures 
which would avert deterioration amongst those whom they may want to employ. 


604. This review of unemployment insurance enables us to arrive at the following Conclusions. 
conclusions :— 


First, that the establishment and promotion of Unemployment Insurance, 
especially amongst unskilled and unorganised labour, is of paramount importance 
in averting the distress arising from unemployment. 


Second, that the attainment of this object is of such national import- 
ance as to justify, under specified conditions, contributions from public 
funds towards its furtherance. 


Third, that this form of insurance can best be promoted by utilising the 
agency of existing trade organisations or of organisations of a similar character 
which may be brought into existence. 


4 Fourth, that no scheme either foreign or British which has_ been 
brought before us is so free from objections as to justify us in specifically 
‘ recommending it for general adoption. 


605. Owing partly to want of time, and partly to the absence within the Commission 
of expert and actuarial experience upon insurance, we have not ourselves attempted 
to formulate a scheme. It will require much close general investigation and know- 
ledge of local conditions before the foundation of a general or a national system of 
insurance can be safely laid. But the question is urgent. We, therefore, recommend 
that a small Commission or Departmental Committee of experts and representatives 
of existing trade benefit organisations be at once appointed with an instruction to frame 
as quickly as possible a scheme or schemes for consideration. 


606. We further suggest that, after that Committee has reported, a special Advisory 
Board be set up to help and to promote schemes adapted to the varying conditions 
o! different industrial communities. 
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(2) The Permanent System of Public Assistance for the Able-bodied. 


607. Though the suggestions we have made in our last section may, we hope, do 
much to prevent capable and deserving men from being reduced to destitution through 
lack of employment, yet these preventive measures will require some time for their 
complete development. Side by side with these preventive measures must be established 
a permanent organisation to which those, whom our preventive measures fail to reach, 
can have recourse if necessary in times of distress. We propose that in future there shall 
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i be in every district four separate but co-operating organisations, V1zZ. :— 

Organisations for (1) An Organisation for Insurance against Unemployment. 

* assisting up- 

‘| employed (2) A Labour Exchange managed by the Board of Trade with the help 
| eworkmen, of a local committee. 


(3) A Voluntary Aid Committee, representing local organisations subject 
to the conditions we elsewhere state.T : 


(4) The Public Assistance Authority representing the County and County 
Borough Councils and acting locally through Public Assistance Committees. 
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608. Two of these organisations, the Insurance Scheme and the Voluntary Aid 
Committee, will be representative of self-help and voluntary effort, and will be worked 
through voluntary organisations. The other two, viz., the Labour Exchange and the 
Public Assistance Authority, will be public organisations, financed by public money, 
-and staffed by public officials. The object of all four will be broadly the same, viz., the 
maintenance or restoration of the workman’s independence. Each will, however, have 
a distinct sphere marked out for itself. The function of the Insurance Organisation will 
be to develop and secure the greatest possible benefits to the workmen from co-operative 
insurance against unemployment. The function of the Labour Exchange will be to 
provide efficient machinery for putting those requiring work and those requiring workers 
‘into prompt communication, but the Labour Exchange will not provide work or give 
relief. The function of the Voluntary Aid Committee will be to give advice and ai 
out of voluntary funds, especially to the better class of workmen who may be reduce 
to want before the Labour. Exchange can find them employment, and we have pointed 
out in Part VII. of our Report what resources both of money and of personal service 
will, we hope, be at the disposal of the Voluntary Aid Committee. * 


The functions of the Public Assistance Committee will be :— 


First, To assist, with a view to their ultimate self-support and independence, 
those who are able to work and who can show that they have taken active 
measures to obtain work, but without success, and cannot in consequence support 
themselves or their families. | 


Second, To assist, under curative and reformatory conditions calculated to 
restore self-respect :— h 


(a) Those who, though willing to work, cannot offer a return in work 
adequate to the wage demanded or received, and are in consequence. 
without employment and unable to support themselves or their families. — 


_ (6) Those who, though able to work, cannot show that they have taken 
active measures to obtain work, and are in consequence unable to support 
themselves or their families. 


an eae oo 609. We have dealt elsewhere* with the method by which'we propose to establish these 
tibio collet oe “" various organisations and we need not here amplify the subject. There is, however, one 
a nhinua principle in connection with the policy to be pursued in regard to Public Assistance, which 
persons. is of such importance in connection with the treatment of the able-bodied, that we propose 


to re-state it. It should, we think, be a fundamental condition of the assistance system 
of the future that the responsibility for due and effective relief of all necessitous persons 
at the public expense should be in the hands of one and only one authority in each County 
and County Borough. It is difficult to conceive any system, in which different public 





+ See Part VI. 
* Viz. :—As to Insurance and Labour Exchanges, previously in this chapter; as to Voluntary Aid 
Committee in Part VIJ.: and as to Public Assistance Authority in Part IX. 
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authorities have power simultaneously to administer relief to much the same class of 
applicant in the same locality, which will not result in overlapping, confusion, and diver- 
gence of treatment and practice. We have shown how all these inconveniences have 
arisen and are still at work under the machinery set up by the Unemployed Workmen 
Act, and we have accordingly recommended that this Act be not continued. Under the 
system which we propose, one authority, and one authority only the Public Assistance 
Authority, will for the future be responsible for the public relief of the able-bodied 
suffering from distress due to want of employment. The Public Assistance Authority 
wili, as before stated, act locally through the Public Assistance Committees. 


610. The principles which should guide the various organisations in their treat- The principle of 
ment of the able-bodied may be briefly summed up in three words: Co-operation, °-°Pe#%0- 
Discrimination, and, so far as possible, Restoration. 


611. The Public Assistance Committee should co-operate in every way with all other 
agencies possessing information about, or having special methods of treating, the cases 
which come before it. Thus, the Voluntary Aid Committee, the Labour Exchange and 
the Public Assistance Committee should freely exchange information. The Voluntary 
Aid Committee should refer to the Public Assistance Committee all cases which are more 
suitable for treatment by that Committee, or which, though suitable for voluntary treat- 
ment, are unable to obtain from this source the assistance which they require. 


612. On the other hand, the Public Assistance Committee should in its turn 
recognise and develop the usefulness of the Voluntary Aid Committee by referring to 
it any cases, which it is thought might more properly be met through agencies outside 
the sphere of Public Assistance. Generally speaking, a first application for assistance 
will naturally be made to the Voluntary Aid Committee. Temporary need due to non- 
recurrent causes will belong primarily to the sphere of voluntary aid; chronic distress 
or destitution to the Public Assistance Committee. In rural districts there may be delay 
or difficulty in forming Voluntary Aid Committees, but as there are few able-bodied men 
out of employment in such districts, the want of such Committees will not greatly affect 
the treatment of able-bodied unemployed. 


613. General rules should be laid down and accepted by each authority as to what 
class of cases should be dealt with by the Voluntary Aid Committee and the Public 
Assistance Committee respectively. When, therefore, the case of an able-bodied man 
came up before either Committee, it would at once be recognised whether his case was. 
or was not one which, according to the rules agreed upon, should be dealt with by that: 
Committee. Moreover, in course of time, the practice of the Committees would be so: 
well-known in the district that the applicants for assistance themselves would know to- 
which of the two Committees they ought to apply.. In this way, we do not think it. 
would happen that an applicant would apply for assistance to the wrong Committee. 
We have suggested in the arrangements for the constitution of the two Committees that 
representatives of each should sit on the other, and we contemplate that the offices of the 
two Committees should be in telephonic communication. In a word, it is of the essence 
of the proposed co-operation between Voluntary Aid and Public Assistance in the treatment 
of the able-bodied that such co-operation should result in more prompt and more efficacious 
treatment than heretofore. 


614, As with the Voluntary Aid Committee, so with the Labour Exchange. The 
Public Assistance Committee should be in close communication with the Labour Exchange, 
and should (except in cases of urgent necessity) refuse to maintain an able-bodied applicant 
until he has registered himself at the Labour Exchange, and until the Labour Exchange: 
has informed the man and the Public Assistance Committee that there is no suitable work: 
available. Again, in considering the best form of treatment or training to be given to 
an unemployed man, the Public Assistance Committee and the Voluntary Aid Committee 
should not neglect to seek the advice of the Labour Exchange as to what trade or calling 
would be most likely to offer the best chance of independent livelihood. The Labour 
Exchange on its part would refer to the Public Assistance Committee or the Voluntary 
Aid Committee applicants for whom it deemed Public Assistance or Voluntary Aid to 
be required. Thus the co-operation between these three organisations would be constant. 
clos>, and effective. | 


615. The second principle which should gwde the Public Assistance Committee The princip'c 
and its co-operating organisations in the work of relieving or preventing distress is 0 discrimination. 
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Discrimination. The Public Assistance Committee should as far as possible endeavour 
to select treatment which will restore the individual to independence, but it should at_ 
the same time endeavour in its treatment of individual cases so to shape its policy as to 
make it one of general encouragement to the thrifty and independent. Discrimination 
and individual treatment will be facilitated through classification by and in institutions, 
and the general tendency of classification will be to operate to the advantage of the well- 
conducted, and the encouragement of those who previous to their period of distress have 
made real efforts towards self-maintenance and insurance. | 


616. The third principle is partially covered by what we have said in the 
preceding paragraph, viz., that restoration to independent habits of life should be an 
ever-present consideration in the minds of the various organisations in prescribing 
treatment. In some cases in which such restoration may seem to be impossible, curative 
treatment may be effective if undertaken by voluntary organisations having within” 
their ranks persons of experience whose whole lives are given to this work. On the other 
hand, if past misconduct seems to mark out the applicant for assistance as irreclaimable, - 
care must be taken that he is sent to a place of detention under another authority, where 
his evil influence and example cannot contaminate associates less hardened than himself, — 


617. We lay some stress upon the necessity of restorative treatment, where practicable, 
for the able-bodied, as such treatment hardly figures in our Poor Law processes ; nor 
is it difficult to give the reason. The Royal Commission of 1832 were conironted by a 
national danger of urgentimportance. Indiscriminate relief to the able-bodied was demora- — 
ising the whole community. They very properly concentrated their attention on stamping © 
out what was a dangerous and spreading epidemic. They intended their system to pro-— 
duce “ negative rather than positive effects,” and an examination of the conditions under 
which they reported explains this attitude. They had to deal with the Poor Law as it 
was, and they did not iook to it “ for the general diffusion of right principles and habits.”* 
Their policy was successful in restoring and maintaining the independence of the main 
body of the working class, but it did not aim at a restorative treatment of individuals 
who had fallen out of the ranks. +2 


618. Hitherto relief, either outdoor or indoor, as at present administered, hag 
generally resulted in the deterioration of the able-bodied. We hope that in the future 
our suggestions will make it possible for the action of the Public Assistance Authority, — 
even when applied to the relief of the able-bodied, to be restorative. 


619. It will have been observed that in previous sections of our Report various terms © 
have been used in attempting to classify the necessitous unemployed. For our present 
purposes it is enough to divide them into three classes :— 


Class I.—Those who require temporary maintenance with work. ; 


Class II.—Those who require for a longer period maintenance with work — 
and training ; 


Class III,—Those who require detention and discipline. j 
(a) Class I.—Those who require Temporary Maintenance with Work. 


620. This class will consist of those in need of temporary help, who, to judge by 
their industrial record, will shortly be again able to maintain themselves at their own 
trades. We hope that our scheme of Labour Exchanges, Insurance, and Voluntary Aid 
Committees will greatly reduce the numbers in this class resorting to the Public 
Assistance Committee ; still the possibility of such resort, especially in times of prolonged 
distress, must be met. Moreover, the class will contain, as a rule, the best characters and © 
the most hopeful cases. It is therefore useful to consider at some length how the new system — 
may provide restorative treatment for this class. | 


_ _ 621. A man will be placed in this class chiefly as a result of an examination of his . 
industrial record in the possession of the Labour Exchange, together with the opinion — 
of that institution that the man has a good chance of obtaining employment in the occu- 
pation which he has hitherto followed. Broadly speaking, the men in this class will 








1Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832. [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 362. 
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be the men for whom the Unemployed Workmen Act was intended by its promoters, 
and the possibility of recognising such cases will, for the first time, be made easy by the 
particulars which the Labour Exchanges will possess of the man’s qualifications and 
record, and by the test which in the ordinary course of its operations the Labour Exchange 
will be in a position to offer as to the man’s willingness to work. 


622. The distinguishing feature of men in this class is that the treatment required for 
them, so as to restore them to permanent independence, is temporary maintenance in health 
until they are able to resume their ordinary occupations. The methods of Assistance avail- 
able for them would be: First, Outdoor Relief, or as we shal! call it, Home Assistance ; 
second, relief given on the principle of the Modified Workhouse Test, or as we shall 
call it, Partial Home Assistance; and, third, Indoor Relief, or we shall call it Institutional 
Assistance. The general conditions under which these various forms of Assistance will be 
administered will be defined later on. (Vede pars. 630, etc.) 


623. An essential principle to be observed in connection with Home Assistance 
to the able-bodied is that it shal! be in some way less agreeable than assistance given by 
the Voluntary Aid Committee. Unless the superiority of the assistance afforded by the 
Voluntary Aid Committee is in some way secured, it is doubtful whether that 
Committee will be able to collect voluntary subscriptions for the purpose of helping 
deserving cases of unemployment. Experience has again and again shown that the 
charitable public will not contribute to any extent towards a purpose for which they 
are also taxed or rated. It therefore follows that if, as is our desire, cases in the class 
we are considering should be chiefly dealt with by the Voluntary Aid Committee, it is 
necessary that the aid given by that committee should confer greater benefits, or have less 
onerous conditions attached to it than the Home Assistance given by the Public Assistance 
Committee. It is also important that the Home Assistance given in these cases should 
in some way. or other be less agreeable than the receipt of Unemployed Benefit through 
insurance, otherwise the mere fact that out-relief can be given in such cases will in itself 
prevent a large number of men from insuring against unemployment. We think, therefore, 
that Home Assistance should be given only in cases where the man satisfies the conditions 
named in paragraph 630 (1). 


(a) Home 
assistance. 


624. The second method of Assistance available for the class we are considering will be (4) Partial home 
Partial Home Assistance granted on the principle of what is known as the “ Modified assistance. 
Workhouse Test’ system. The essence of this system is that a man is taken into an 
institution as a test, but his family remain and are assisted in the home. The class for 
which this form of assistance would be desirable might include even men who, though 
good workmen, are occasionally unsteady in their habits. For such men Home Assistance 
might be demoralising, and might leave them less fit to resume their work when the expected 
opportunity arose. On the other hand, the men are ex-hypothesi efficient workmen 
at their trades and are not in need of technical training as a condition precedent to their 
obtaining work. If they receive Home Assistance at all, it should be for their families 
and they should receive indoor relief for themselves in suitable institutions where proper 
employment can be given them. The uninterrupted stay in such institutions may be 
either for the inside of each week or for a longer period, according as the character of 
the men permitted of a greater or lesser degree of liberty being accorded to them. 


625. If a man in this class was not suitable for Home Assistance or for Partial Home (c) Institutional _ 
Assistance on account of the condition of his home or some other failure on his part to Assistance. 
comply with the conditions specified in Par. 630 (1), the proper method of Assistance 
would be indoor relief for himself and his family in an Industrial Institution,* where 
he would be provided with an occupation as far as possible akin to his ordinary trade. 

The object of the Assistance would be the return of the man to his normal occupation, 
in good physical health and with no diminution of his former skill as a workman, 


626. Where Institutional Assistance is given it should be associated with conditions 
which would enable the recipient to keep his name on the Labour Exchange, and to 
keep in touch with the Exchange. But the class of applicants whom we are discussing 
under this definition are not such as in our judgment would require or should be given 
long periods of institutional treatment. If such treatment became necessary because 
the applicant required it, he would be transferred to anothez class. 





* See par. 634. 
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: (b) Class II.—Those who require for a longer period Maintenance with Work and Training. 

' 627. The second class, whose needs the Public Assistance Committee will have 
to meet, are those who require prolonged treatment for the purpose of training or of 
i restoration to physical efficiency. It is difficult for us to do more than sketch out a general 
i idea for the restoration of this class to industrial efficiency, for it includes individuals — 
: whose failure and collapse are due to such different causes that it is impossible to prescribe — 
‘ any general scheme likely to ensure success. But they all have this much in common: 
‘ they require something more than maintenance to enable them to regain their place in 
i the industrial world. For this class as a rule, therefore, institutional treatment and — 
‘ training would be required, and these would be available in the industrial or agricultural — 
‘ institutions or labour colonies which we propose to establish. Here the capacity of the - 
’ individual could be properly tried and his physique improved, Young men might in 


i some cases, if they showed promise, be sent to technical schools for training, the fee being 
paid by the Public Assistance Authority. i 


(ce) Class III.—Those who require Detention and Discipline. 


628. The last, and the most difficult, class with which the Public Assistance Committee — 
will have to deal, are those who, before they have any chance of being restored to inde- 
pendence, require detention, discipline, and training for a prolonged period. We may 
sub-divide this class into two divisions :— 


(1) Those unwilling to work. 


(2) Those whose character and behaviour are such that no employer will 
cagage them. 


629. Hor both divisions of this class we would advocate a different kind of treat-— 
ment from that which we laid down for the two preceding classes. It does not seem to 
us that the maintenance and detention of persons who will not work or whose recent 
character and conduct are an insuperable bar to their re-entering industrial life, are within ~ 
the legitimate functions of a Public Assistance Authority. Detention under disciplinary © 
treatment affords the best hope of their reformation or oi preventing them by their 
example or conduct from contaminating those with whom they come in contact. They 
should be handed over to that authority whose special duty it is to detain those whose 
presence at large is a danger or a mischief to the community. Detention colonies under 
the control of the Home Office should, in our judgment, be established for the reception of - 
this class. We believe that no system of labour or industrial colonies can be properly 
worked, unless there is in reserve a semi-penal institution to which those who refuse to 








4 comply with the rules and regulations of the colony can be sent upon proof of repeated 
3 or continuous misconduct. | 
of 
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(d) The Methods of Assistance. 


630. We will now enumerate and further describe the methods of assistance, which, 
as we have already indicated, will be in future available for the treatment of the able- 
bodied by the Public Assistance Authority. 


(1) Home Assistance on condition of daily work in an Industrial or Agricul- 
tural Institution or Colony or otherwise as the Public Assistance Authority may 
decide within regulations laid down by the Local Government Board. By Home 
Assistance we mean assistance at the home whether in money or kind, and given 
without requiring the recipient to live entirely in an institution. The conditions 
under which Home Assistance should be granted would be as follows :— 


(a) That the requisite assistance is not forthcoming from any other 
source. 


(6) That the assistance be given on condition of daily work. 


(c) That the assistance should be only given to an applicant with a 
decent home anda good industrial record. 


(dy That the order for assistance should only be for a strictly limited 
period and subject to revision. 


(¢) That the applicant should be registered at the Labour Exchange, 
and that the relief should cease as soon as suitable occupation has been 
offered through the Labour Exchange. 


(2) Partial Home Assistance, z.e., Home Assistance for the family of an 
applicant, the applicant himself being maintained in an institution and given 
work. 


(3) Institutional Assistance, 7.e., continuous maintenance in an Industrial 
or Agricultural Institution or Colony without detention, except in so far as the 
applicant binds himself by a written agreement to stay for a definite period. 


(4) Continuous maintenance under compulsory detention in a colony estab- 
lished and managed under the Home Office. 


631. In recommending the above methods, it is not intended to suggest the estab- 
lishment of separate institutions for each of the first three. One institution would usually 
suffice. In most of the County Boroughs the institution might be on the out- 
skirts of the town built in an inexpensive manner and with sufficient land to employ 
a large number. For industrial occupations, inexpensive workshops would be erected. 
In many cases a disused workhouse might be adapted for the purpose. If the institution 
be properly planned, and there be sufficient area for the purpose, such classification as 
may be required would be possible. 


632. In county areas there would be little difficulty in setting up conveniently 
situated institutions of the kind suggested, to which Public Assistance Authorities of 
other areas might send men on payment. 


633. It may be necessary to provide other institutions in the shape of Labour Colonies 
for those persons who are willing to work and who would bind themselves for a stipulated 
period, and who would be benefited by prolonged treatment and training in industrial or 
agricultural pursuits. Such men, it is hoped, might be permanently reinstated as 
industrious workmen either in this country or abroad. It is not proposed that an 
institution of this kind should be established in every area by the Public Assistance 
Authority nor indeed in any area if voluntary or charitable effort can be induced to make 
the necessary provision. One such training colony may be sufficient for a number 
of County Boroughs or for several Counties. 


(e) Industrial or Agricultural Institutions. 


634.' The Industrial and Agricultural Institutions to which we have referred will 
to'a large extent supersede the existing general workhouse as a method of dealing with 
the able-bodied. For the future, the different treatment and classification of the able- 
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bodied should commence from the time that the application for assistance is entertained 
and every effort* should be made, at an early stage, to dissociate the respectable 
unemployed from the habitual “in and out.” On entrance into the institution the 
applicant should as far as possible be placed on work adapted to his previous occupation‘ 
and his capability and willingness to work will thus be ascertained. The Industrial and 
Agricultural Institutions will be in direct communication with the Labour Exchange, 
and one of the primary objects of their officials should be the restoration to industrial 
efficiency and independence of the inmates under their care. . 
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635. These Industrial and Agricultural Institutions will include housing accommo- 
dation for those receiving Institutional Assistance or Partial Home Assistance, and also 
workshops or land where work canbedone. It will probably be found necessary to estab- 
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lish separate Industrial Institutions for women. 

a 

| (f) Labour Colonies. 

| 

4 636. We obtained a considerable amount of evidence upon the subject of Labour 
| Colonies. We visited personally certain of the colonies which have been established in 
| this country by charitable and religious bod es. We also saw the colony of the London 
Central (Unemployed) Body at Hollesley Bay’ and a deputation of our colleagues visited 
4 various institutions of the colony type in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland 
4 The experience gained during this tour is recorded in a Report contained in the Appendix. 
J 

Wl 

: 637. The advantages claimed for the colony, as contrasted with the workhouse system 
: of dealing with able-bodied, can be stated in a few sentences. The advocates of the colony 


system assert that by the workhouse methods now applied to able-bodied, the home is 
destroyed and the man demoralised, both morally and economically, and that the cost 
to the ratepayers is great. In contra-distinction they maintain that, under the colony 
system the home is preserved, the man improved, and this at a much less cost per head 
for a given time than is possible under the other system. Indirect advantages are also 
claimed for the colony system in the inducement or facilities it may give to townsmen 
to settle subsequently upon the land.? 
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638. The practical experience of labour colonies in this country is small. Until quite 
| recently the only labour colonies in existence in England were connected with religious 
fs and charitable organisations. At Lingfield’ and Hadleigh* and the German Colony at Ware 
a good results in a certain number of cases have been obtained, and high praise is due to the 
spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice animating the officers and staffs of these establishments. 
Temporary improvement has doubtless been achieved in some cases, but we cannot, on 
the evidence and figures given, speak positively as to the actual percentage of those 
thus benefited, nor as to the period during which the improvement lasted. Hollesley 
Bay is an institution belonging to the Central Unemployed Body for London. It has 
been too short a time in existence to afford trustworthy data for analysis and criticism. 
‘ Its promoters assert, and we believe correctly, that through its operations a number of 
| persons have been enabled to emigrate and are doing well.® 








639. The English experiments, though few in number, and limited in duration, show 
that with proper grading and a good influence operating within the colony itself, much 
better results can be obtained from the colony system than from that of the workhouse 
The colony has been in some, if not many, cases, a suitable refuge for the necessitous, and 
it has, but to what extent we cannot accurately estimate, led individuals back to a lite 
of independence and of self-support. But the work of these colonies has been limited by two 
conditions, They are all voluntary and have behind them no powers of detention. They 
thus serve as temporary refuges only. Nor they do they attempt, asa rule, to combine 
industrial training of different kinds with field work, as is the practice of labour colonies 
on the Continent. 
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7 * It may, however, be necessary in some instances to establish Receiving Houses for the temporary 

lve reception of the able-bodied. 

is 1 Visits: Miscell. 2 Smart, 84500 (91-4). See also Tagg, Vol. VIII. App. Ixxvii. (14) ; Morgan 


Vol. VIII. App. lvi. (21). 3 Hunt, 80952 et seq.  * Visits: Miscell. 5 Smart, 845 10-6. 
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640. The evidence which we have received from abroad supports the general conclusions 
we have arrived at as regards English colonies. Our Committee which visited these 
colonies reported that with certain advantages the free colony at Frederickoord in Holland 
represents much the same conditions as those prevailing at Hollesley Bay, and the Arbeiter- 

_kolonien may stand for the Salvation Army Colony ; but the other establishments visited 
by them are places of detention of a reformatory type. 


641. In recommending the policy of establishing Labour Colonies we do so with 
a full appreciation of their limitations as at present recorded by their work. But the 
substitution of colonies for the general workhouse means open air or outside treatment 
for the able-bodied in place of the present intra-mural workhouse treatment ; it affords 
opportunities for more varied methods of industrial treatment than are possible in the 
somewhat confined space of a workhouse. We cannot doubt that healthier influences, 
both physical and moral, will be associated with these new conditions and will conduce 
_to the reform or rehabilitation of those sent to the colonies. 


} 642. As regards cost, we do not think that the colonies will be found expensive in 
comparison with the present system. The expense of maintenance, site and building 
“should be less than in the case of urban workhouses. Against this saving we must 
remember that, if supervision is to be thorough and stimulating, the staff of officers 
will bear a higher proportion to the number of inmates than is generally the case in the 
Bp zihouse: 

643. A colony is but another name for an institution, and classification is as necessary 
here as in other institutions. True, the colony in space and area is larger than the 
average institution : consequently division of inmates and their separation, if necessary 
can be more easily effected. | 


644, Many of our witnesses who are in favour of Labour Colonies expect from them 
the attainment of two objects which cannot be promoted by the same class of treatment. 
On the one hand it is held that Labour Colonies should be institutions providing technical 
and general training for men to whom it is desirable to teach a new occupation, and on 
the other hand, it is urged that the Labour Colony should be a more or less permanent 
haven for the derelicts of industrial life.} 

645. Hxperience would seem to show that to endeavour to combine both objects in 
one colony would result in the failure of both, unless it were possible to effect complete 
division between the classes of persons treated. This was acknowledged by a number 
of our witnesses. They consider that colonies should be graded so as to admit of three 
or four different systems of treatment.” This would enable the Public Assistance 
Authority to deal with applicants in a way suitable to their respective antecedents and 
capacity. 


646. Ii we take age as the criterion, the aged or those past hard work should receive 
different treatment and accommodation from men who are young or who have not attained 
middle age. The one class from age or infirmity have retired from active industrial life, 
the other class are, if possible, to be qualified by treatment to re-enter industrial life. 
No similarity of treatment for these two classes should be allowed. If we take conduct 
and antecedents as the criterion. there would again be a necessary gradation between 
persons who (say, previous to emigration) were sent for a short training, and those 
who came back to the colonies periodically. The treatment and accommodation of the 
former should be more eligible than that of the latter. It is clear also that, if it should 
be necessary to have colonies for women, they should be separate. 


647. Assuming that the colony system must provide several distinct classes of treat 
ment, we would leave to the Public Assistance Authority after consultation with the 
Local Government Board, discretion as to whether each class was to be treated in a 
separate colony or to be made a distinct division in one colony. It would probably be 
found convenient and economical for two or more authorities to combine and establish 
colonies for common use, in which case the combined colony would probably be confined 
to the reception and treatment of one class only. 





1 Beveridge, 77832 (49) ; Hammond, 80733 (1 e¢ seq.), T. Smith, 86726 (30) ; Hunt, 81054. 2 Bolton 
Smart, 84501 (83-88) ; 84553, 84722-3 ; Stepney, 79619 (15), 79795-802 ; Hunt, 80953 (7), 81012-9, 
81055-63, 81036-44; Wood, 85747 ; Hughes, 85438. 
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648. Moreover, there are voluntary religious bodies who have establishments specially 
devoted to the cure and restoration of those who have fallen or slipped out of industrial 
a employment. We strongly advocate the utilisation of these institutions for restorative 
4 purposes. The staff of such institutions is largely composed of earnest anddev oted men, 
who bring a religious fervour and constancy to the discharge of their work which no rebuff 
i or occasional failure can check or discourage. 


ui 649. To establish Labour Colonies on such a scale as to make them a leading feature 
Hi in the future administration of Public Assistance, will require much forethought, control 
‘ and supervision. Unless the treatment in’ these colonies is uniform ‘so that one class 


in one colony gets much the same treatment, food, and accommodation as.a similar class 
j in another colony, the new institutions will set up and repeat the very: evils, inconsistencies 
, and anomalies which we have shown to exist in the present administration of workhouses. 
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650. The colony system if it is to be effective must: be carefully controlled and super- 
vised at the outset by a strong body of officers and inspectors from the Local Government 


ior 


fe! 

4 Board, and:so far as we know there is not at present in that office sufficient. expert opinion 
i for this new and difficult duty. We therefore recommend that such-an addition be made 
, to that Department as will be adequate for this purpose. | 

it 

651. Before we leave the subject of institutional treatment by the new Public. Assist- 
$i ance Authority, there is one point of importance upon which we would propose a departure 
ih, from the existing law and practice. Under the Poor Law, as now administered, there is 
£ no means by which a well-conducted and hard-working man in-an institution can, if he 
: performs well his daily task, receive: any payment, We would -relax this’ principle 
3, *n the case of well-conducted men in institutions: or colonies,.and if a man shows 
“ industry during his time of training he might, we think, receive at, the discretion of the 
¢ Superintendent some small gratuity in the shape of good conduct pay: the greater part 
d of such sum to accumulate and 'to be given him when he leaves the colony...’ 





652. In proposing the establishment of the various institutions we have now described, 
we wish it to be clearly understood that in our view they should be available for a very 
different class from that whichis commonly found in a workhouse.) They: should. be 
suited to those whose unemployment is due to causes’ wholly beyond their own control, 
a no less than those with whom it is self-caused—for the one they should be an honourable 
i retreat from the storm—for the other a place for testing capacity and willingness to work. 
‘ We look to them to provide the machinery for dealing with the results. of prolonged 
‘a depression in trade, a severe winter, a war, or any such interruption with the normal 
ye course of things. At the same time they will be available for individuals who are tem- 
a porarily out of work, and will prevent the loss of efficiency which too often follows 
sh unemployment. ii 
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(g) Detention Colonies, 


653. So far we have dealt only with colonies in which compulsory detention is not 
to be in force, but the experience of foreign countries is practically universal that no system 
of colonies can be effective unless there is in reserve a detention colony, to which those 
can be committed who either refuse to comply with the regulations of the voluntary colony, 
or as vagrants and beggars become a public nuisance. 


654. We have given much consideration to the question as to whether these places 
of detention should form part of the system of the new Public Assistance Authority and 
be under their control or whether they should be an addition to the places of detention 
at present under the Home Office. 


655. It would, in our opinion, be unwise to impose upon the new Public Assistance 
Authorities a duty outside their recognised functions, and which from its very nature they 
could not perform as adequately as the authority specially established to discharge similar 
duties. The Home Office have already the experience, the officials and the machinery 
essential for the proper control and. supervision of institutions intended for the enforced 
detention of their. inmates. We think, therefore, that the detention colonies for the 
able-bodied, which we now propose, should also be under the control and supervision of 
the Home Office. 


656. But we do not consider that the cost of such places of detention should be wholly 
an Imperial charge. An arrangement should, we think, be made by which each Public 
Assistance Authority should pay the full cost of the maintenance of the individuals sent 
by them. As regards the details of the internal management of these colonies, such ag 
diet, etc., we endorse the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy.* 


657. We have now to consider the nature of the statutory offence which would entail 
committal to the detention colonies. We would define it as a wilful and persistent repeti- 
tion within a given period of any of the following offences :— 


(a) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain themselves. or their 
families (although such persons are wholly or in part able to do so), the result 
of such refusal or neglect being that the persons or their families have become 
chargeable to the Public Assistance Authority. 


(b) Wilful refusal on the part of a person receiving assistance, to perform 
the work or to observe the regulations duly prescribed in regard to such assist- 
ance. 


(c) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions, laid down by the 
Public Assistance Authority, upon which assistance can be obtained with the 
_ result that a person’s family thereby become chargeable. 


(d) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the result that a person 
or his or her family thereby become chargeable. 


The counterparts of the first two of the above offences are already punishable under 
the Vagrancy Acts, and a third repetition of them renders the offender liable to imprison- 
ment for not More than one year with hard labour, 


658. For this punishment we propose to substitute committal to a detention colony 
for any period between six months and three years. This proposal is in general harmony 
with the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, and we believe 
it.to be essential to the proper treatment of the ins-and-outs, the “‘ workshy ’’ and the 
loafer. Moreover, by removing these cases to the care of another Authority, the Public 
Assistance Authority will be enabled to deal more effectively and more hopefully with 
the better class of workmen applying for assistance. 





* Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy. [Cd. 2852] 1906. Pars. 290-9. 
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(h) Migration and = ~igration. 


659. With regard to Emigration, we have found considerable diversity of opinion 
amongst our witnesses. Many are in favour of it as an important means of lessening the ~ 
evil of unemployment ;! some object to it on the ground that there is derelict land available 
in this country which should be utilised before sending men abroad,? others on the ground 
that the best men are sent away while the worst remain on our hands.* But the conditions - 
of agriculture, and of labour in general, are so different in England and her Colonies that we - 
do not regard cither consideration as conclusive. In new countries, there is always room — 
for much low-skilled labour which may be superfluous in an old country. There is ample 
evidence in the records of Emigration Societies to show that men who are “‘ inefficient’ 
in relation to the conditions of industry in England, may be “efficient ’’ in relation to 
conditions in Canada. Some of the most successful work done under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act has been by way of emigration, and an analysis of the men sent by the — 
Central Unemployed Body for London shows that a large proportion were unskilled labourers, — 
The Secretary 01 che West Ham Distress Committee says of emigration thatitis:— 


‘ The most beneficial form of assistance rendered under the Act, both in the relief to the locality — 
as well as to the emigrants. The objection raised to such form of assistance under the Act on the - 
ground that it is robbing the country of some of its best workers is greatly discounted in the fact of the — 
small percentage of the best workers that register under the Act, and the small number of these who — 
seekemigration aid. Ofover250 married and single applicants assisted out by the West Ham Distress — 
Committee four only were of Class I.” (2.¢., skilled and regular artisans), “ and sixty of Class II.” (7.¢., _ 
irregular artisans and regular labourers).4 ; 


660. The Lingfield Labour Colony, which deals with “the dull, the drunken, the 
intractable, the lazy, the physically or mentally unfit, and the unfortunate,” finds 
emigration the best method of dealing with its cases after reclamation, and claims 
that its emigrants do well.® 


6 


661. The Church Army considers emigration “a most successful and ready means 
of permanently benefiting them, and at the same tim2 of lessening the competition in 
the home labour market.’ . 


662. While it cannot be considered that emigration by itself is a sufficient remedy 
for unemployment, we nevertheless regard it as a valuable means of dealing with a certain 
class of cases which are likely to make a fresh start under new conditions. More especially 
do we consider it as indispensable in dealing with districts where an excessive congestion 
of labour has taken place and where exceptional treatment is called for. As instances 
of such districts we may mention West Ham, Poplar, and Bermondsey; and 
we think that the new authority when constituted should turn their attention primarily 
to the dispersal of labour from those districts. The distress there is chronic and tends. 
every winter to become acute ; and any attempt to deal with it on the spot only perpetuates © 
the evil. Every effort must be made by migration and emigration to break up the con- 
gested mass of labour, and to allow the ordinary conditions of industry to resume their 
course.. It may be found that special grants are necessary to carry out this policy, and 
if so we think that there should be no hesitation in making them. 


663. We think also that this work of emigrating poor persons at the public expense 
falls well within the functions of the Public Assistance Authority, which would, however, 
naturally co-operate with established emigration agencies, and would be—either through 
those agencies or immediately—in close touch with the responsible authorities in the 
eountry of destination. 





1 Owen, 86055 ; Hunt, 80953 (2-5), 80984; J. H. Richardson, 85642, et seq.; Wheatley, Vol. VIII., App. 
Ixxxii. (18); T. Richardson, 91141 (17-18), 91176-7 ; Stepney, 79619 (14); Maynard, 88089 ; Bailward, 78725-6 ; 
Bowley, 88166. 2 Barnes, 82883; Hughes, 85452; Fox, 84085; Anderson, 92524-6. 8 Gossip, 
Vol. VIII., App. xxxi. (8); Wheatley, Vol. VIIL., App. Ixxxii. (8). 4Humphreys, 79408 (36), 79435,- 
5 Hunt, 80953 (2-5). . 6 Hamilton, 93611 (55). . 
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664, With regard to the previous training of emigrants and the use to be made of 
of farm colonies for that purpose, we wotid call attention to the Report of the Department 
Committee appointed in 1906 to consider Mr. Rider Haggard’s Report on Agricultural 
Settlements in British Colonies. The following extract indicates the proper functions 
of farm colonies in this connection :— 


** We have incidentally had brought before us the utility of farm colonies in the United Kingdom 
in connection with the selection of suitable persons for emigration ; and with their preparation for 
colonial life. We do not regard it as essential, nor in many cases even desirable, that an attempt 
should be made to provide instruction or training in agriculture in this country. We have had evi- 
dence from several witnesses that the difference between the conditions of agricultural work in this 
country and the colonies makes it desirable that the emigrant should receive the necessary training 
in the colony to which he proceeds. 


* Accordingly, we do not suggest that a period of work on a farm colony should be made a 
necessary condition of any assisted emigration. 


“We think, however, that farm colonies may have a distinct utility in connection with emigration. 
There are, we believe, many cases in which persons who might be very suitable for emigration, and 
who would be likely to become successful colonists ifthey were in good condition, could not, tem- 
porarily enfeebled as many of them are, be advantageously sent out, without a period of physical 
training in the country. Moreover, a farm colony offers, perhaps, the most suitable means of sub- 
jecting applicants for emigration to a test of their willingness to work, and to face with courage and 
energy, the inevitable hardship of an emigrant’s life. We anticipate, therefore, that the farm colonies 
conducted in connection with committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, or with 
philanthropic societies, will be found of considerable value in the working of any organised system 
of emigration from this country.” } 


665. The Departmental Committee recommended a grant in aid to be made for 
emigration either to committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act, or to Emigration. 
Societies. | 


666. We have recommended that in order to facilitate migration, passes be issued 
by the Labour Exchange entitling workmen for whom situations have been found to. 
travel at specially cheap railway fares. We think that as the Labour Exchange is to be 
under the Board of Trade, a limited sum from the Exchequer might be placed at the. 
disposal of the local Labour Exchanges, so as to enable them to defray the cost of these 
passes in suitable cases: but when this is done, the expenditure incurred should be in 
the nature of a loan or advance recoverable either through the employer or otherwise- 
from the wages of the workman who has received the pass. Some of us, however, are 
of opinion that the necessary expenditure should be provided and recovered by- 
charitable agencies or the Public Assistance Authority. 


(i) Political Disqualifications on Account of Public Assistance. 


667. The question how far relief from the Public Assistance Authority should dis- 
franchise its recipient is more closely connected with the relief of the able-bodied than 
with any other class of recipients of Public Assistance. We hold generally to the principle 
that those, who either from misfortune or otherwise have failed to successfully manage 
their own affairs, ought not by law to have power to interfere in the management of the 
affairs of others. But Public Assistance will often assume a transient form, and we are not 

‘disposed to disfranchise wholesale and unconditionally all who receive public assistance. 
We therefore recommend that only persons who have received assistance other than medical 
relief, for not less than three months in the aggregate in the qualifying year be 
disfranchised. 





668. We have now described the changes and additions we propose to make in the per- 
manent methods of assistance applicable to the able-bodied unemployed. They consist as 
will be seen, ofa co-ordination of agencies, some existing, some new, but all of which will 
work in accord and whose object will be to meet distress by methods of assistance. curative 
and restorative in their principles. The governing principle is that there shall be only one 
authority in each district dispensing public relief, but associated with such authority 
there shall be a number of co-operating organisations, each witha distinct sphere of 
action and each aiming at maintaining or restoring the independence of the unemployed 
workman. 





__ 1 Report of Departmental Committee, 1906 [Cd. 2978], p. 7, pars. 31-3. 
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(3) Transitional Measures. 


Riicirnte ade: 669. In the preceding sections we have described at length the new organisations 

quacy of Public Which we propose to establish for the purpose of meeting distress arising from want of 

Assistance system employment. 

for dealing with 

ee 670. We have recommended the formation of a national system of labour exchanges, 
connected and in close communication with one another, and working under the direction 
of a Central Authority, viz., the Board of Trade. These institutions if duly developed 
upon the lines of sympathetic co-operation between employers and employed, should 
become effective instruments in promoting mobility of labour ; time, however, will be 
required for their expansion. | 


671. We have recommended the general adoption of schemes of insurance against 
unemployment, to be set in motion either through existing trade organisations or through 
eroups of persons engaged in similar occupations and combined into an organisation 
for the express purpose of insurance. We have suggested that assistance from public 
funds be given to encourage such organisations.» Time, again, will be necessary before 
insurance can become a great operative force. 


672. We have recommended the. recasting of the, present, system of Poor Law relief. 
In: future, if our proposals are adopted, there will be, at the offices of the Local, Govern- 
ment Board, under the charge of an Assistant Secretary, a separate Public Assistance 
Division in which all matters relating to Public Assistance will be dealt with. Emphasis will 
be given to the existence and importance of this separate and specialised Division by 
the presentation to Parliament of an Annual Report relating to Public Assistance in 
a separate volume distinct from the remaining portions of the Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board. The work of this Division will be of a very responsible 
character, as it will have to consider and control the new proposals put forward by the 
Public Assistance Authorities in connection with the various forms of assistance 
enumerated in our last chapter, and which should be at the disposal of these 
local bodies. New institutions, colonies, and other establishments will have to be set 
on foot and existing institutions reorganised. Combination between different local 
authorities for these purposes may be necessary, and, possibly, will have to be enforced. 
To further these objects effectually the staff at the disposal of the Public Assistance 
Division of the Local Government Board will have to be strengthened and enlarged. 
There will thus be a centre of Public Assistance in Whitehall with improved sources of 
information, watching over the many problems connected with the relief of the neces- 
sitous and the working of the new and reorganised institutions. 


673. Correlated to this Central Authority will be the local authorities. These will 
not be so numerous as at present. In each County and County Borough there will be 
a Public Assistance Authority, or Statutory Committee of the Council, formed on broad 
lines of selection and nomination. This authority, according to the terms of its con- 
stitution, will be the responsible local organisation, acting under the supervision and, 
if it be ultimately necessary. under the direction of the Central Authority. 


674. Appointed by the Public Assistance Authority, there will be in each County 
and County Borough one or more Public Assistance Committees. These will not be 
independent but auxiliary bodies. They will have at their disposal all, the, machinery 
provided by the Public Assistance Authority of the County or County Borough, or by 
two or more such authorities, acting in association, for the assistance of necessitous 
persons by means of industrial colonies or institutions. Thus they will be in close touch 
with a local centre of Public Assistance—a centre where questions of distress can be 
considered for the County or County Borough as a whole, where emergencies may, as 
far as possible, be anticipated, and where in any case preparation and readiness will be 
a first duty. 


675. Allied to these Public Assistance Authorities and Committees, and constantly* 
co-operating with them, there will be in every district statutory Councils of Voluntary 
Aid and Voluntary Aid Committees supplementing the work of Public Assistance in various 
ways, and bringing beneficial and preventive influences to bear upon those in distress. 
These Voluntary Aid Councils and Committees will be connected with the Central Authority 








* See Part VII. 
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in London. In this way, we hope todo away with the separation now existing between 

voluntary and official forces, and to secure co-operation in place of isolation and mutual 

exclusiveness. | 
, | 

B 676. Under these arrangements we may, we think, anticipate a.definiteness, con- 

sistency, and completeness.of policy which have not hitherto been possible... 


677. When all the different parts of our scheme are. properly developed, we. believe 
that, in the aggregate; it will be adequate to arrest.and deal with the distress.due to un- 
employment. It is upon this assumption that we have insisted that, in the future, there 
should be, ineach area, one, and only one, public authority empowered to grant assistance out 
of public funds to necessitous individuals. We therefore recommend that the Unemployed. 
Workmen Act, 1905, should expire as soon as the new system has come into operation. — 


678. It is clear, however, that the permanent system which we propose to set, up will Need of Re. 
take some time before it can become thoroughly -fiective.. This applies not: only to:the measures in case of 
organisation directly dealing with distress, but also to the measures; preventive of distress, prolonged acute } 
which we suggest. But, during the earlier stages of their development prolonged distress °° 
of an acute kind may occur... Ii there be no special machinery in reserve, and our proposals, 

not having had time to develop, should prove inadequate to meet this exceptional distress, 

the new system of Public Assistance may be overtaxed. It seems, therefore, necessary 
for the success of the reforms we propose that, during‘the early years of their. existence, 
they should be, for a strictly limited period, safeguarded by some kind of reserve power 
or safety valve, available only under exceptional circumstances. 


679. Any special machinery for dealing with exceptional distress is open to objections, 
the force of which we fully admit. Such machinery tends to shake public confidence in the 
sufficiency, of the permanent. system of relief, and to give occasionto competing schemes. 
But unless, during the inevitable transition period, there isssome official organisation ready 
to meet the emergencies to which we have referred, the public will insist upon extemporising 
in the future, as they have done in the past, remedies both, dangerous and demoralising, 
and they may-even force the Government into:passing hasty and temporary legislation. 


680. The evil of extemporised, and in a sense opportunist, methods does not end with 
their inadequacy nor with the demoralisation: which they temporarily produce : they tend 
to persist, as methods, after the emergency which called them into existence has passed 
away. Nor is this all: in persisting, they sometimes deteriorate and come to be looked 
upon as permanent methods of assistance parallel with the normal Poor Law or Public 
Assistance system, and, to a certain extent, superseding it in a harmful way. Thus, 
charitable efforts, which worked. well under proper, supervision and organisation at the 
time of the Lancashire cotton famine, in later years have been superseded by “‘ Press funds”’ 
and “Unemployed Funds,” with the unfortunate results upon which we have been obliged 
to animadvert. Similarly, municipal relief works, which were advocated. by the 
Central Authority for times of special distress, have tended, especially in certain localities 
to persist and become recurrent ; indeed in some places they have outlived-the ‘estab- 
lishment of the distress committees which were intended to supersede them: Again, we 
have seen how the Unemployed Workmen Act was intended to meet times of exceptional 
distress, and how, in fact, it has come to be regarded as part of the normal and permanent 
machinery of relief. 


681. Tf, then, there is any likelihood that during the early years of the schemes we 
propose, at a time of exceptional distress, pressure will be exerted upon the Government 
to supplement our proposals by special remedies or special works, we must take such a 
contingency into consideration. 


682. Past experience shows that. extemporised methods of relief have generally been 
futile and mischievous in their ultimate effect. This is inevitable when uncontrolled im- 
pulse attempts to deal off-hand with difficult social phenomena, The conclusion is, there- 
fore, forced on us that, if any such reserve power is to, be brought, even for a limited period, 
to the aid of the ordinary. system of Public Assistance, its scope, character, and effect should 
be carefully thought. out.in advance. ; 








Green, Vol. VIII., App. xxxii. (16-19.) 
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683. The Lancashire Cotton Famine in its magnitude and duration is, perhaps, 
the most intense instance of industrial depression ever known in this country. 
Towards its close, charity had become well organised and was working in cordial co- 
operation with public relief, but in the opinion of the Government of that 
day further measures were necessary. Additional aid was given to the distressed districts 
in the form of public works started, managed, and regulated on a commercial basis. No 
demoralisation was caused among those engaged upon the works. Neither was there any 
expectation or demand that such work should become a perennial source of occupation 
in the localities where they had been started. In contrast with the comparatively 
good results then obtained from works of this character, we must place the conclusions 
contained in the reports and evidence made to us as regards the relief works set in opera- 
tion during the last few years. (Vide pars. 392-408.) 


684. A good example of the different results obtained under the two systems, both 
in regard to the workmen and in regard to the cost of the work done, is afforded by the 
following instance of the operation of ‘‘ commercial-works ”’ and “ relief-works ”’ in the 
same locality and on the same class of inhabitants. The quotation is from the statement 
of evidence of the engineer of a large County Borough :— 


“Commercial ” “Tn the year 1903, the corporation took in hand an extension to their sewage works (about 


works. 


five miles from town), the estimated cost of which was £32,000. In view of the unemploymentin the 
borough it was decided to carry out this work by direct employment, and to give a preference to 
. .. (local) men. Subsequently arrangements were made to convey the men to and from the work 
in motor waggons, which were purchased for the purpose of conveying materials to the site. The 
charge of the works was placed in my hands. My instructions were that the men to be engaged were 
to be fit for their work, and that I was to have the usual power of discharging any men whose conduct 
or work was not satisfactory. In short, the engagement of the men was on the same terms as if the 
work was being carried out by contract. The standard rate of wages was paid. The result has been 
quite satisfactory ; the work has been well-done and at a reasonable cost. Of course, there have been 
a large number of changes among the workmen, some being discharged and others leaving of their 
own accord, but the number has not been greater than might have been expected in any contract 
of this magnitude. The work is still proceeding, and the number of men employed upon it is now 
about 100.” 


“ Relief” works. “A distress committee was formed in * * * under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, 


put the Act did not pass until after the special period of distress to which I have alluded had come 
to an end, and there was no real need for exceptional measures at the time the committee was formed 
The committee received applications from a number of unemployed workmen during the winter, 
and at their request the corporation found work for some of these men, first in laying a sewer, and 
second in levelling a playground in one of the parks. The arrangement made was that the distress 
committee should pay the wages of the men employed, and that the corporation should pay the 
committee for the wotk according to its value as measured up by me. The result showed that the 
labour cost the committee 75 per cent. more than its value. It was necessary to employ along with 
the men provided by the distress committee some efficient labour to carry out the timbering, pipe- 
laying, etc., which could not be entrusted to inexperienced hands. It was found that the good 
workmen deteriorated while employed alongside the others, and instead of his raising the standard 
of the unemployed to his own level the reverse was the case, and my inspectors and foremen have had 
considerable trouble in bringing back to their former efficiency the men who have worked alongside — 
the unemployed.” ! 


685. The vital distinction between these two instances is that, in the case of the 
relief worksthe men were taken on because they were necessitous, and the idea that they 
were necessitous and thus entitled torelief governed their engagement, their dismissal, 
and the whole conditions of the work. In the case of the commercial works it may be 
true that the men employed were necessitous, but they were engaged and dismissed in © 
their capacity and according to their fitness as workmen and not from any idea of their 
claim for relief from public funds. 


686. We therefore strongly hold that if, under the contingencies contemplated, any 
works are to be started to relieve a locally congested labour market, such works should 
be upon a ‘‘ commercial ”’ basis and be executed under contract. } 


687 It may be asked if work of this description will really help the situation. What 
ever its nature, and, in all probability, whatever its amount, there will inevitably be 
left outside unemployed men of all trades and of all grades of skill. And, if the engage- 
ment is left to contractors, those who get employment in this way will be the best men 
for the particular kind of work, not the greatest sufferers, and not persons who have any 
preferential claim on public help. Moreover, as the work in question will probably be of 


1Stubbs, Vol. VIIL, App. lxxv. (7-8.) 
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a kind involving the employment principally of muscular unskilled labour, this will 
actually give a kind of protection to this class of worker over skilled artisans, tradesmen, 
and others who work more with their brains than with their muscles. All this we grant. 
But we would urge that no measures to meet exceptional distress have ever yet been 
devised which did more than employ a smalt number of those actually in distress; that 
the occupation provided has always been almost entirely unsuitable for the skilled artisan, 
tradesman, and others; and that such measures did, on the whole, afford a kind of 
protection for the unskilled classes. « 


688. On the other hand, we see two positive advantages in the “ commercial ” work 
recommended. Firstly, such work, if put on the market at a time of special distress, will 
help to restart the industrial machine at a time when the contagion of discouragement, 
want of enterprise, and timidity is making it move slowly and with great friction. The 
work will thus anticipate and tend to induce that general revival of industry which, in 
‘the present industrial organism, once started is equally contagious. Secondly, it will 
Telieve the labour market to some extent, while assisting the classes least able to 
provide for themselves by insurance and trade organisation, and, therefore, most liable 
to deterioration. 

689. We make no claim to having discovered a scheme for employing men profitably 
at a time when private capital and private employers cannot do so. But we may fairly 
claim to have had every aspect of the difficulty under our consideration ; and if we put 
forward this, it is because it seems to us to involve the least disturbance, and to avoid the 
greater evils in which experience shows that “relief works ” usually end. 


690. We have now to consider the authority to whom this provision for exceptional The proper 
and protracted distress should be given, and the precautions and restrictions to. be @vthority to 


: rovide ial 
imposed before any such works can be sanctioned. cal Ath 


691, We dismiss at once any idea of such works being initiated, financed, or super- 
intended by a National authority. It may be that schemes of great magnitude such 
as afforestation, the general arrest of coast erosion, and the provision of waterways are 
outside the grasp of any Local Authority or any reasonable combination of such authorities. 
If such works are undertaken it would be on the ground of national utility and they 
should be promoted as “ commercial” works. But they will, as a rule, necessitate the 
provision of housing accommodation for those engaged upon them. The enterprise will 
tend to become permanent to employees, or at any rate will require continuous work 
over a number of years for its completion. On the other hand it is of the essence of such 
works as we recommend that they should not last longer than the exceptional distress 
which they have to meet. 


692. Dismissing, then, the idea that the National Authority should undertake works 
of the class or character we suggest, we have to decide what Local Authority or what 
branch of a Local Authority should be entrusted with their promotion and control. We 
have devoted much of our Report to pointing out the confusion, overlapping, and other 
evils caused by the duplication of relief works by Voluntary, Municipal, and Distress 
Committees, alongside of the Poor Law Guardians, and we cannot recommend) the 
renewal of these evils. If the works were to be ‘‘relief’ works we should have 
recommended that the Public Assistance Authorities should undertake them, but as 
they are to be carried out on ordinary commercial lines and as such works would be 
quite outside the functions of a Public Assistance Authority, we require to fall back on 
other bodies who would be conversant with undertaking works of this character. Our 
opinion, therefore, is that the bodies best qualified to carry out this exceptional task during 
the period of transition are the Works’ Committees of the various now existing Local 
Authorities. . 


_ 693. We now turn to the financial aid which may have to be offered to the Local Financial 
Authorities to undertake this duty, and also the restrictions to be imposed and the con- Sigmon acy 
ditions to be complied with before any such help can be obtained. Two alternative ect eae 


methods suggest themselves. 


694. The first is a direct Government Grant towards works which are approved 
by the Government. This has been in effect the method adopted in distributing the grant" 
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of public money voted under the Unemployed Workmen Act. It has many disadvantagés 


inherent in. or inseparable from the method itself. Among others it creates'the idea that 


the Government out of National funds are providing local work for the unemployed. 
This method, in our judgment, is thoroughly bad, and we cannot recommend it. 


695. The alternative method is for the Government to act through the Local Authority 
by lending them, on advantageous terms, money to facilitate the undertaking of special 
works. At the time of the Lancashire cotton famine, the course was adopted of allowing 
the Local Authorities to borrow from the Government at a less rate of interest than they 
themselves could have obtained in the open market, but the money was not advanced to 
the Local Authorities at a lower rate of interest than that at which the Government itself 
could borrow. What the Local Authorities enjoyed was the advantage of National over Local 
credit. Since 1863 the practice of Local Authorities borrowing money through the Publi¢ 
Works Loan Board has been largely extended, though the operations of the Board have 
recently been curtailed. The Board now refuses to lend money (except for the purposes 
of education, small holdings, etc.) to a Local Authority, the rateable value of whose area 
amounts to £200,000 or upwards, and in the case of other Local Authorities the Board 
will only lend for certain purposes, e.g., education, Poor Law, sanitary works, housing, 
small holdings, etc. We suggest that these limitations upon the powers of the Public 
Works Loans Board should be cancelled in regard to loans required by Local Authorities 
for the purpose of carrying out special works for the relief of the labour market such as we 
suggest. It is a condition of all loans granted by the Public Works Loans Board.on the 
security of local rates that the rates of interest, which are fixed by the Treasury, shall 
be such that no loss is thrown upon the Local Loans Fund, but, without abandoning 
this principle, we think that it should be within the power of the Board to grant loans 
for the purposes we have indicated at the rate of interest at which the Imperial 
Government can borrow. 


But to give a Local Authority special financial facilities for the prosecution of 
public works might result in the inception of schemes unsound in themselves, and 
advanced only in order to enable the Local Authority to participate in the special loans, 
This undoubted danger is one which must be guarded against. We think, therefore, 
that, before a Local Authority should be allowed to thus borrow from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for the purpose of meeting temporary local distress, certain 
indispensable preliminaries should be complied with, which we will now enumerate. We 
suggest two safeguards :— De 


First.—The proof of exceptional and protracted distress due to severe 
industrial depression. 


Second.—The proof of the soundness and utility of the schemes themselves 


These two conditions should be complied with before the special loan is granted, 
and we will now specify how these conditions can be fulfilled. 


696. Under our schemethere will be in each locality a Labour Exchange well organised 
and forming part of a.national system of Labour Exchanges. Through this exchange 
full and authoritative information as to the amount and. intensity, of. local, unemploy- 
ment in any one place can be obtained by the Board of Trade. n 


697. Thus the Board of Trade will receive weekly from the labour exchanges accurate 
and detailed information as to the amount of unemployment throughout the country. 
From the time they are started the local labour exchanges would be able to give to the 
Board of Trade full and authoritative information as to the amount and intensity of local 
unemployment. In short, a Government Department will hereafter be able to test to 
the full the amount of alleged exceptional and protracted distress in any industrial 
locality in the country. Ag ‘ 


698. The Voluntary Aid and Public Assistance Committees, again, will be the agencies. 
dealing respectively with private and public assistance ; through them could be obtained 
an accurate report as to the adequacy or inadequacy of their resources to meet the local 
distress. Thus the amount of distress and the resources of assistance would be capable 
of authoritative comparison and the Local Government Board would have trustworthy 
data on which to go in deciding upon the necessity for special loans. . 


699. We would ‘not allow any authority to apply for a special loan until it had 


reports from the Voluntary Aid Committee and Public Assistance Authority of such 
a character as to justify the application.. When the application has been made the, 


1 Thirtieth Annual Report Public Works Loan Board, i904—5 (224, 1905), par. xiii. 
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sanction of the Local Government Board, after consultation with the Board of Trade 
would have to be obtained. | 


700. To those accustomed to the haphazard methods of relief now in vogue, the Necessity for 
procedure here laid down may seem tedious and to require more time for its consummation Preparation 

‘ ‘ : atin : F beforehand. 
than is possible in an emergency. Our reply is simple. Measures hastily taken in an 
emergency are generally ill-thought out, ill-organised, costly, and ineffective. ‘With 
the exercise of a little prescience and vigilance impending distress, especially if it be 
abnormal, can be foreseen. This is shown by the experience of the Indian Government, 


701. The Indian Government is probably the most highly organised system of adminis- 
tration known. The local governments have each a separate and fully developed local 
administration, and above them is a Central Authority invested with almost absolute 
executive power, which it can exercise at once in time of emergency. Yet, even with 
the advantage of these rare administrative powers, experience has taught the Government 
that public works for relief of distress cannot be improvised, and that unless an emergency 
is anticipated by a careful preparation of schemes in advance, waste and demoralisation 
are certain to ensue when the emergency arises. The duty is therefore imposed upon 
every province and district to have schemes of this character thought out, and periodically 
revised and ready to be put at once into operation when the emergency arises, and all 
the engineer departments of the different provinces are so instructed and so act. 


702. We therefore suggest that schemes for special works be prepared and drawn 
ap by the Local Authorities in co-operation with other authorities and be revised from 
time to time ; such schemes to be submitted to the Local Government Board for approval. 
Works of this character need not necessarily be confined to the area of the Local Authorities 
promoting them but may be carried on outside such area. 


~ 703. Having thus laid down a procedure which would exact, on the one hand, proof Recommendations 
from authentic and official sources of the existence of local distress from exceptional 
industrial depression, and would ensure, on the other hand, that the work proposed for 
the relief of the locality was of public utility, we may now recapitulate our recom- 
mendations :— 


(1) Assuming that the Local Government Board, after consultation with 
the Board of Trade, are satisfied that the above conditions have been 
complied with, then,. for the purpose of carrying out special approved 
works, the Public Works Loan Board should be empowered to lend to the 
Local Authorities money at the rate at which the Imperial Government can 
borrow. : 


(2) The special works should be carried out on ordinary commercial lines, 
by contract, and the fitness or unfitness of workmen for the work shall be the 
main consideration in engaging or dismissing them and in determining the con- 

_ ditions of their employment. All workmen so employed shall, as far as practic- 
able, be taken from the register of the Local Labour Exchange. 


: (3) The wages paid will be the ordinary market wages for the kind of work 
done—whether piecework, or time rates. 


704. We would further propose that the period of repayment of any loan sanctioned 


inder this plan should vary according to the utility and durability of the work proposed. 
The less the durability the shorter should be the period of repayment. 
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_ | ANALYSIS OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN PART VL, 
CHAPTER 4. 


Basen 


(A.) PERMANENT PREVENTIVE MEasuRES OF A SOCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL CHARACTER. 


I.—Labour Exchanges. 


(1) A national system of Labour Exchanges should be established and worked by 
the Board of Trade (507) for the general purposes of assisting the mobility of labour 
and of collecting accurate information as to unemployment. (487.) 


(2) The Labour Exchanges should be in charge of officers of the Board of Trade, 
assisted by Committees of employers, workmen, and representatives of local authorities. 


(507.) 


(3) There should be no compulsion to use the Labour Exchanges, but the object of 
the Government and the Local Authorities should be to encourage and popularise them 
in every way, é.g., by propaganda and by making use of the exchanges in engaging workmen. 
(519, 528.) : 


(4) The Labour Exchanges should be granted free postal and telephone facilities 
by the State. (520, 528.) i 





(5) Arrangements should be made to enable the Labour Exchanges to grant passes 
entitling workmen travelling to a situation to specially cheap railway fares; in suitable 
cases the cost of the passes might be provided and recovered afterwards irom the. 
workmen. (528, 666.) a 


hn 


i 


| 


II.—The Education and Training of the Young for Industrial Life. 


- (6) The education in our public elementary schools should be made less literary and 
more practical, and better calculated than at present to adapt the child to its future occupa- 
tion. To this end the curriculum should be revised. (553.) 


SN 


I~ ee 


(7) Attention is drawn to the suggestions in paragraph 549 :— 


(a) That boys should be kept at school until the age of fifteen instead of 
_ fourteen. a 


(b) That exemption below this age should be granted only for boys leaving: 
to learn a skilled trade ; and | 





(c) That there should be school supervision till sixteen and replacing im 
school if not properly employed. Wo 


(8) There is urgent need of improved facilities for technical education after the present’ 
age for leaving school. (550.) . 


_ (9) With a view to the improvement of physique, a continuous system of physical 
drill should be instituted which might be commenced during school life, and be continued 
afterwards. (555.) . 


(10) In order to discourage boys from entering occupations which offer no prospect: 
of permanent employment, there should be established, in connection with the Labour 
Exchange, a special organisation for giving boys, parents, teachers, and school managers, 
ea and advice as to suitable occupations for children leaving school. (527), 
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III.-—The Regularisation of Employment. 
(11) Government Departments and Local and Public Authorities should be enjoined ; 


(a) To regularise their work as far as possible. (561, 568.) | " 


(6) To endeavour, as far as possible, to undertake their irregular work when 
the general demand for labour is slack. (566, 568.) i) 


(12) The Board of Trade should send officers to visit and hold inquiries in localities hi 
where intermittent employment prevails, and should endeavour through conference with i; 
employers and employed to arrange schemes for the progressive decasualisation of such fr 
employment. (563-568.) nee it 


be2Ss Bed 





IV.—Unemployment Insurance. 


(13) The establishment and promotion of unemployment insurance, especially amongst 
unskilled and unorganised labour, is of paramount importance in averting distress arising 
from unemployment. (604.) 


(14) The attainment of this object is of such national importance as to justify, under 
specified conditions, contributions from public funds towards its furtherance. (604.) 


(15) This form of insurance can best be promoted by utilising the agency of existing 
trade organisations, or of organisations of a similar character, which may be brought. 
into existence. (604.) ‘ 


(16) No scheme of Unemployment Insurance, either foreign or British, which 
has been brought before us, is so free from objections as to justify us in specifically 
recommending it for general adoption. (604.) 


(17) A small Commission or Inter-Departmental Committee of experts and represen- 
tatives of existing trade benefit organisations should be appointed with an instruction to 
frame a scheme or schemes for consideration. (605.) 





(18) After that Committee has reported, a special Advisory Board should be set up to tt 
help and promote schemes adapted to the varying conditions of different industrial 
communities. (606.) 





_ (B.) Toe Permanent System or Pusiic AssISTANCE FOR THE ABLE-BODIED, 


V.—Organisations engaged in Public Assistance and their Functions. i 


(19) There shall be in every district four separate but closely co-operating organisa-. 
tions with the common object of maintaining or restoring the workmen’s independence: i 
(607, 608), viz. :— | i 


(a) An organisation for Insurance against Unemployment, to develop and i) 
secure (with contributions from public funds (604)) the greatest possible benefits 
to the workmen from co-operative insurance against unemployment. (608.} 


(b) A Labour Exchange established and maintained by the Board of Trade: 
to provide efficient machinery for putting those requiring work and those re- i, 
quiring workers into prompt communication. (608.) ee 


(co) A Voluntary Aid Committee to give advice, and aid out of voluntary 
funds. (607-608 ) ; 


(d) A Public Assistance Authority representing the County or County ii 

Borough and acting locally through a Public Assistance Committee, to assist 

|: necessitous workmen under ‘specified conditions at the public expense. (607, 
| 608, 609.; | | ok two 1) 
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(20) It shall be a fundamental principle of the system ot Public Assistance that the 
responsibility for the due and effective assistance of all necessitous persons at the public 
expense shall be in the hands of one and only one authority in each County and County 
Borough, viz., a Statutory Committee of the County or County Borough Council (Part IX., 
p. 23) entitled the Public Assistance Authority (609.) 


(21) The guiding principles of the organisations engaged in the work of Public 
Assistance should be :— 


(a) Co-operation, so as to secure prompt and efficacious treatment of pa 
priate cases by the various agencies, (611-614.) 


(6) Discrimination, so as to select treatment appropriate for each case” 
and yet encourage general thrift and independence. (615.) a 


(c) Restoration, so as to prepare workmen by restorative treatment, for 
return to independent life. (616-618.) 
(22) From the point of view of treatment, the necessitous unemployed may be divided 
into three classes. (619, 622, 627, 628) :— ; 
Class I.—Those requiring temporary maintenance and work. (620-622) 


Class II.—Those requiring for a longer period maintenance and work 
with training. (627.) 


Class III,—Those requiring detention and discipline. (628.) 


(23) For Class I. and Class II., there will be available various methods of treatment. ‘ 
under the Public Assistance Authority (622-626-627), but Class III. will be handed over ~ 


to another authority—the Home Office—and dealt with in Detention Colonies. (629, 
655-6.) | . 


VI.—Methods of Treatment. 
(24) :There will be available for the Public Assistance Authority the a methods 
of treatment of the able-bodied (630) :— 

(1) Home assistance. 

(2) Partial home assistance. 

(3) Institutional assistance. 

(4). Continuous maintenance in a Detention Colony under the;Home Office. Br 

(5) Emigration. (663.) 


VII.—Home Assistance. 
(25) By Home Assistance we mean assistance at the home, whether in money or in : 
kind, and given without requiring the recipient to live entirely i in an institution. The 
conditions under which such assistance should be granted to the able-bodied would be 
as follows (630) :— 


(a) That the requisite assistance is not forthcoming from any other source. 


(b) That the assistance be given on condition of daily work in an industrial ° 
or agricultural institution or colony, or otherwise as the Public Assistance Au- 


thority may els within regulations laid down by the Local Government 
Board. 


(c) That the assistance should only be given to an see with a iecene 
home anda good industrial record. 





(d) That the order for assistance should only be for a strictly limited period, 
and subject to revision. 


(e) That the applicant should be registered at the Labour Exchange, and 


_ that the relief should cease as soon as suitable occupation has been offered:through 
the Labour Exchange. a 
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(26) An essential principle to be observed in connection with Home Assistance to the 
able-bodied is that it should be, in some way, less agreeable than aid given by the Voluntary 
Aid Committee or than the receipt of Unemployed Benefit through Insurance. (623.) 


he 
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VIII.—Partial Home Assistance. 


(27) By Partial Home Assistance we mean Home Assistance for the family of an 
applicant, the applicant himself being maintained in an institution and given work. (624) 
'(630.) 


5 


[X.—Institutional Assistance. 


(28) By Institutional Assistance we mean continuous maintenance in an Industrial 
or Agricultural Institution or Colony without detention, except in so far as the applicant 
binds himself by a written agreement to stay for a definite period. (625.) 


z X.—Industrial or Agricultural Institutions. 
(29) Industrial or Agricultural Institutions should be situated in the country or 
on the outskirts of towns (631-632), in many cases a disused workhouse might be adapted. 
(631.) 
| 


: (30) They should include housing accommodation for those receiving Institutional 
or Partial Home Assistance.  (635.) 

9 
| (31) They should be built in an inexpensive manner and with sufficient land to 
employ a large number of persons. (631.) 


(32) For industrial occupations, inexpensive workshops should be erected. -(631.) 


| (33) The workshops and land need not necessarily be adjacent to the housing accom- 
modation. (635.) 


(34) The Industrial and Agricultural Institutions will be in direct communication 
with the Labour Exchange, and one of the primary objects of their officials should be 
the restoration to industrial efficiency and independence of the inmates under their care. 
(634.) 


(35) On entrance into the institution the applicant should, as far as possible, be 
placed on work adapted to his previous occupation, and his capability and willingness 

to work will thus be ascertained.  (634.) 

(36) The different treatment and classification of the able-bodied should commence 

from the time that the application for assistance is entertained, and every effort should be 
made, at an early stage, to dissociate the respectable unemployed from the habitual “‘ in- 
and-out.” (634.) 42 


(37) It will probably be found necessary to establish separate industrial institutions 
for women. (635.) 


Peo 





XI.—Labour Colonies. 


(38) While appreciating the limited experience and success of Labour Colonies, we 
recommend their establishment (641) and use on the following grounds :— 


(a) The open-air life will conduce to the re-habilitation of those subjected 
to its influence. (641.) ; 


'(b) The expense of maintenance, site, and building should be less than in 
the case of Urban Workhouses, (642.) bis 

(c) The colony affords better opportunities than the workhouse for more 
varied methods of industrial treatment (641), and for classification. . (643.) 
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(39) The colony system should provide several distinct classes of treatment, either 
in separate colonies or in distinct divisions of the same colony. (647.) 


(40) Public Assistance Authorities might combine to establish a colony or colonies for 
their common use. (647.) 


(41) The colonies of voluntary and religious bodies should be utilised by the Public 
Assistance Authorities for restorative treatment in suitable cases. (648.) 


(42) The colony system should be carefully controlled and supervised by the Local 
Government Board. (650.) 


XII.—Good-Conduct Pay in Public Assistance Authorities’ Institutions 
and Colonies. 


(43) Well-conducted men in institutions or colonies might, if they show indutsry, 
be awarded small gratuities in the shape of good-conduct pay, the greater part of such 
pay to accumulate and be given to the men on leaving the colony or institution. (651.) 


XIII.—Detention Colonies. 


i 


(44) Compulsory Detention Colonies are essential to the success of a system of volun- 
tary Labour Colonies. (629), (653.) ‘ 


(45) Detention Colonies under the control and supervision of the Home Office should 
be established (655) ; to which might be committed, for any period between six months 
and three years (658) persons guilty of a wilful and. persistent repetition of any of the 
following offences (657) :— \- 


(a2) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain themselves or i 
families (although such persons are wholly or in part able to do so), the result of 
such refusal or neglect being that the persons or their families have become 
chargeable to the Public Assistance Authority. 


(b) Wilful refusal on the part of a person receiving assistance to perform the 
work or to observe the regulations duly prescribed in regard to such assistance. | 
(c) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions laid down by the Public 


Assistance Authority, upon which assistance can be obtained, with the result that 
a person’s family thereby become chargeable. ‘ a 


(d) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the result that a person 
or his or her family thereby become chargeable. . 

i, 

(46) Public Assistance Authorities should pay the full cost of maintenance of persons 
sent to Detention Colonies at their instance. (656.) ee 


— XLV.—Emigration. 
rk 

‘47) While emigration by itself cannot be considered as a. sufficient remedy for un- 
employment, it is, nevertheless, a valuable means of dealing with a certain class of cases, 
which are likely to make a fresh start under new conditions. More especially is it in- 
dispensable in dealing with districts where an excessive congestion of labour has taken 
place, and where exceptional treatment is called for. (662.) 


Sat 
aie* 





_(48) This work of emigrating poor persons at the public expense falls well within 
the functions of the Public Assistance Authority, which would, however, naturally co- 
operate with established emigration agencies, and would be—either through those agencies 
eS Wea close touch with the responsible authorities in the country of destina- 
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AXV.—Disfranchisement of Able-bodied receiving Public Assistance. 


(49) Only persons receiving Public Assistance (other than medical relief) for not less 
than three months in the qualifying year shall be disfranchised on account of such 
Assistance. (667.) 


AX VI.—Discontinuance of Unemployed Workmen Act. 


(50) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, should expire so soon as the new system 
of Public Assistance has come into operation. (677.) 


(C.) TRANSITIONAL MEASURES, 


XVII.—Special Works and Loans for times of Exceptional and Protracted Distress. 


(51) For a strictly limited period during the earlier years of the reforms which we 
suggest (678), the following arrangements should be made :— 


(a) The various existing Local Authorities (692) should draw up, either 
| singly or in co-operation, and submit to the Local Government Board for approval 
(702) schemes of works of public utility (703) which might be put in operation 
in times of exceptional and protracted distress due to severe industrial depression. 
(695.) 


(b) Ii the Local Government Board is satisfied, after consultation with 
the Board of Trade (697, 703), that there exists exceptional and protracted 
distress, to meet which the resources of the Voluntary Aid Committees and Public 
Assistance Authorities are inadequate (698), then the local authorities affected 
may obtain loans from the Public Works Loan Commissioners at the rate of 
interest at which the Imperial Government can borrow, so as to enable special 
works approved under (a) to be carried out. (695, 703.) 


(c) The Special Works should be carried out on ordinary commercial lines, 
by contract, and the fitness or unfitness of workmen for the work shall be the 
main consideration in engaging or dismissing them, and in determining the 
conditions of their employment. All workmen employed shall, as far as 
practicable, be taken from the register of the Local Labour Exchange. (703). 


(d) The wages paid will be the ordinary market wages for the kind of work 
done—whether piece-work, or time rates. (703). 
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PART VII. 


CHARITIES AND THE ‘RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


1. The charities of the country,endowed and voluntary, represent a‘very large force 
and considerable means, which are at the disposal of the community for the relief 
of distress. Many of them have the services of skilled and experienced workers. Their 
aggregate income is great. They are centres at which groups of persons of many kinds 
and classes are brought into direct communication with those who are in need or 
distress ; and their aims.and methods indicate generally, what are the thoughts and 
conceptions of the people in regard to charitable relief. Men and women, so far as 
they learn to consider and deal with the problem of relief seriously, find their training 
and guidance in part, no doubt, at boards of guardians, but chiefly in connection with — 
these bodies. Every year new foundations are established and large amounts are 
bequeathed as endowments or left by bequest. to voluntary institutions. The force 
represented by the charities is thus a growing force, which is affecting the well- 
being of the recipient classes in many ways for good or for evil. | 


In this Part we propose first to trace the relation between voluntary aid and public 
assistance and the institution of methods of control and revision in regard to endowed 
charities and of registration in regard to voluntary charities ; then from the evidence at 
our disposal to state what is the general condition of the poor at the present time as 
indicating in some measure the problem with which we have to deal; next to summarise 
the evidence which we have received about. dole charities, the suggestions which have been 
made to us and the proposals which we desire to make for the formation of a more 
responsible administration of voluntary aid than that which now pre vails; and, lastly, to 
show. how these proposals may be applied to the conditions of rural and urban districts. 


I.—GENERAL CoNDITIONS OF CHARITIES AND THEIR CO-ORDINATION. 


2. As in the case of Poor Law administration, and especially in the distribution of 
outdoor relief, we have found great varieties of practice and sometimes a slipshod and 
purposeless giving which was altogether wasteful and very injurious; so in the case 
of the charities we have found instances of quite useless and ineffective gifts. The 
charities, both endowed and voluntary, are often checked and hampered by regula- 
tion, tradition and procedure in such a way as to render them, like the boards of 
guardians, self-centred and exclusive. They are not regarded and utilised as parts 
of a common organisation, though, however scattered and disconnected they appear, 
they have by intention been created to fulfil what is after all a common social 
purpose in: many ways and subject to many differences. They continue to exist, just 
as they have come into. existence, individual entities, each independent of the other, 
each fulfilling in separation its larger or lesser functions. They do not exchange 
information and have no common centre of inquiry and registration, except in so 
far as in some towns they may use the facilities which are placed at their disposal 
by Charity Organisation Committees. They stand aloof from each other and from the 
Poor Law, and the Poor Law from them. No doubt, like the Poor Law, they are, as 
we have said, tied and bound in many ways. But this state of things should not, 
we think, continue, and it need not do so. We are convinced, and the evidence has, 
in our opinion, amply shown, that the charities should be brought into the field 
of public work and responsibility, and that, expressly or tacitly, obligations should be 
imposed on them which are consistent with the purposes for which they were 
established ; and we believe that if they are pressed and stimulated to fulfil these 
purposes vigorously in accordance with some accepted scheme of co-ordination, 
they will in their degree form a very real and effectual barrier to want and distress. 
It may. be said, of course, that established casually, as various waves of thought and 
sentiment have passed over the country, they cannot now be endued with unity of 
purpose, and cannot, therefore, now take a responsible part in the administration of 
poor relief ; and without question, t0 give coherence to the charities and thus augment 
their usefulness. by co-operation, would entail the adoption of a definite constructive 
policy which would have to be carried out with very great patience and perseverance. 
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Yet so satisfied are we that the charities may become of infinitely greater service than 
they now are for the prevention of distress and degradation, that we propose to submit 
suggestions by the adoption of which they may, we think, find their place by degrees 
in a widespread auxiliary organisation or federation, which, working parallel to the 
official administration of poor relief, may assist the community very materially in 
the relief of the poor, the promotion of health and independence, and in much other 
cognate work. 


3. As we shall show later on, the principles and methods of the administration of 
relief have been the subject of study and experiment during a large part of the past 
century in this country, in the United States of America and on the Continent ; and as a 
result, among those who have been engaged in charitable work personally, and have 
followed the development of thought respecting it, there is a general agreement in 
regard to the main issues. It is now generally agreed that if charitable relief is to be of 
lasting service to the individual and his family and is to promote the well-being of the 
community, some such lines as the following should be adopted. Each application for 
aid or each case of distress should be considered individually, not merely in relation to 
the possibility or desirability of granting an allowance or making a gift—and so closing 
the matter, but in relation to some purpose or plan, which, if it be properly carried out, 
should produce lasting results. To effect this, the material facts that bear upon the question 
have to be ascertained either personally by voluntary workers, or in part by them, in 
part by paid or official assistants. The causes that have led to distress or want or 
degradation have to be learnt—not roughly generalised causes merely, such as widowhood, 
the largeness of a family, illness and the like, but causes, often more potent and less obvious, 
which lie inthe character, habits and health of the family itself. From these data some 

lan of help should be formed, so far as it can be foreseen, sufficient to cope with the 
difficulties which have been ascertained ; and with this object, according to the require- 
ments of the case, assistance should be given, often with the help of friendly visitors 
who, being prepared to give time and thought to this branch of work, are also more or 
less systematically trained to do it well. By this method care is taken that whatever 
aid may be granted, it is, as far as possible, turned to good account. The visitor, where- 
ever his services are necessary, may prevent want in many ways. He may continue 
to advise and to supervise, as occasion arises, until relations, who should assist, 
actually do so, or until, for instance, by forming new habits, the applicant becomes clean 
in house and person ; or until, as circumstances alter, the family moves to other quarters, 


and new arrangements become possible for the well-being of parents or children. All 


this may be done according to the strength and quality of the force available, so 
long as the question is one of temporary help, or of the alteration or reform of the 
conditions of life in the home, and not a question of maintenance merely, under 
conditions in which improvement is impossible. In such circumstances, in many countries, 
if help is forthcoming at all, it is help which is given by way of maintenance in a 
poorhouse or some other similar institution, or in suitable cases by some form of 
continuous allowance. 


4, Whether the relief be furnished from charitable sources or from a rate, and 
whether the visitors be voluntary or paid, this system of inquiry, purpose, plan, 
effectual aid and personal work, combined with the preservation of family ties and 
obligations, is equally applicable. And further, it is recognised that in any single 
case many remedies may be required. These remedies he in many hands; and 


success may depend on their being used in conjunction. Hence action and fitting 


co-operation between the agencies which are suitable in the particular case, whether 
they be voluntary or official, is indispensable. And in this way the bodies, what- 
ever they be, which administer general relief, become incidentally, by the mere 
expansion of their work, the active organisers of the relief of the community. They 
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bring the relief in the forms in which it is required within the reach of individuals in. 
distress ; and whether the diversity of the charities be caused by the varying intentions 


of their founders or by the self-imposed regulations and procedure of their governors, 

they endeavour to neutralise its effect by stimulating and guiding the instinct of 

association in the direction of mutual help and united action. Thus in our discussion 

of the subject of charity and the relief of distress, we have before us a widely accepted 

method and standard of work, which may guide us in the development of a system 
of charitable relief as an adjunct and aid to the system of public relief. 


4 
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Il.-—-THe PARALLELISM .oF CHARITY AND THE Poor Law, 


5. The administration of poor relief drawn from the rates and the, administration of — 
charitable relief run naturally parallel, one to the other; and in view of our 
recommendations it is desirable, to trace this parallelism. The Act entitled “An 
Act. to redress the misemployment of lands, goods and stocks heretofore given to certain — 
charitable uses,” the 48rd of Eliz., c. 4, was passed in the same year, as the,“ Act 
for the Relief of the Poor,” 43rd Eliz.,c.2.! The preamble of the former Act, which defines 
the charities to which it applies, is still in force. It defines them by a kind of 
rough enumeration ;— : 

“The relief of aged, impotent and poor people; the maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and mariners, schools of learning, free schools and scholars of universities ; the repair of bridges, 
ports, havens, causeways, churches, seabanks, and highways ; the education and preferment of 
orphans ;, the relief, stock, or maantenance for houses of correction ; marriages of poor maids ; 
supportation, aid, and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons decayed ; the relief 
or redemption of prisoners or captives; and the aid or ease of poor inhabitants concerning | 
payments of fifteens,* setting out of soldiers, and other taxes.” 


6. With this definition may b2 compared the objects of the Act of the same year 
for the relief of the poor (43 Hliz., c. 2): | 

“ For setting to work the children of all such whose parents shall not . . . be thought able to 
keep and maintain their children; for setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, use no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living by ; 
to set the poor on work; the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind and such other 
# among them being poor and not able to work; for the putting out of such children to be 
apprentices.” | 


The method of meeting the wants of the poor by voluntary relief only had proved 
insufficient. But the aim of the act of Queen Elizabeth was not substitute a poor rate 
for voluntary relief, but to supplement it by a rate; and the churchwardens and over- 
seers for a long time made voluntary collections for the purposes of relief under the Act. 


7, Parallel to “the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind and others | 
who are “poor and unable to work”? comes on ‘the charitable side “ the relief 
of aged, impotent and poor people ’’?; and while in the Poor Law Act the children 
in large families are to be furnished with work, the Act on Charitable Uses refers to 


the education and preferment of orphans and the aid of poor maids and young 


tradesmen. In it no reference is made to apprenticeship; and “the relief, stock and 
maintenance for houses of correction’”’ is set down as an object that falls within 
the province of charity, while the provision of employment for the men who have no 
“ordinary and daily trade of life”? and for the poor is left to the Poor Law. These_ 
differences suggest a vague division of labour between charity and the Poor Law, 
according to the several provinces which were assigned to each at the time. | 


« g. The administration of the Elizabethan Poor Law may also be compared with 
the administration of these charities. The charities were in general administered by — 
the churchwardens of the parish or by the churchwardens and overseers, who were 
the authority for deciding upon cases under the Poor Law Act. Thus it may be said 
that the administration of poor relief for which a rate was paid was to a great extent 
‘in the hands of those who distributed the parish charities. The “oblations and alms” 
of the parishioners “for their poor neighbours ”? were also, it would seem, ‘‘ in the 
custody of the parson, vicar or curate”? and of “the churchwardens or any other 
+wo honest men to be appointed from year to year.’’* Thus the administration of Poor 
Law relief and of charitable relief in the parish, whether endowed or. voluntary, — 
was to a great extent in the hands of the two-fold authority of churchwardens and 
overseers. Lien 

9, And, further, for the better preservation of the endowed.charities the Charitable. 
Uses Act provided a method of investigation and order. Commissioners were appointed | 
by the Lord Chancellor who were authorised to summon a jury of the county, in which 
4 : 

* A tax on personal property Jevied for the last time in 1626. . | 


1 Cf. the three Acts of 39 of Eliz. for the relief of the poor, for charities, and for the repression of rogues 
and vagabonds. 2 Cj. The Royal Injunctions, 1559, Sec. xxv. Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1715, to inspect the Poor’s Rates and Scavenger Rates, within the Cities of London and West- 
minster, and the Weekly Bills of Mortality. Journals, Vol. xvili., p. 392. Some account of the hospital and © 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Field, Middlesex, by the late Mr. John Parton, 1822, pp. 259. 265, 281. Cf. Heale — 
69055-69063, 69068. 
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the property of the charity lay, with a view to the facts respecting the alleged misuse 
of the charity being ascertained and the “setting down” of “orders” to ensure its 
proper use in the future. And these orders had to be executed by the parties concerned 
and were registered in Chancery. As the management of the charities was a question 
of the administration of a trust, petitions in regard to their mismanagement came before 
the Court of Chancery ; and eventually in 1853 the Charity Commission was created 
as an administrative tribunal for the quicker and more economical settlement of many 
questions relating to endowed charities, for the supervision of their accounts and 
the better observation of their trusts. The control of the poor rate on the other hand 
was given to the justices to whom the churchwardens and overseers at the end of 
each year had to render their ‘“‘ account of all sums of money by them received, or 
rated and sessed and not received.” Eventually in'1834 the general supervision of the 
Poor Laws was placed in the hands of the Poor Law Commission, now the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and officers appointed by them and acting under their Orders audited the 
accounts of all boards of guardians ; and “ the allowance of the poor rate by the justices 
is now deemed a mere ministerial act, which the justices cannot legally refuse, if the 
rate be presented to them in proper form by the proper officers.” In both cases the super- 
visory control, general and financial, has passed to a permanent central department. 


10. In different places:at different periods, after the passing of the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth, the comparative importance of the parochial charities in relation to poor reliel 
‘dwindled. The expenditure on poor relief from the rates becomes larger and larger, 
and the responsibilities of the churchwardens became relatively insignificant ; 
and later when the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 was passed and unions instead 
of parishes became the area for the administration of the Poor Law, all direct connection. 
between it and the administration of the parochial charities became impossible. 


11. It is our duty to consider how the correlative action of the Poor Law and of the 


charities, whose field of work has now very largely increased, can be revived and. 


resettled on the terms and conditions which ave necessitated by the alte-ed circum- 


stances of the present day. The policy of chazitable administration, it is evident,. 
is to endeavour to draw into associative unity and consistency of purpose the energy,,. 
devotion, and resources of the trustees, managers, and officers of chavitable bodies,. 
‘and to create, as far as may be possible, an outer circle of friends and assistants. 
whose duty it may be to prevent distress and on some settled plan share with the :. 


local authority for poor relief the responsibility of dealing with it. 


TII.—Tue Poor Law ComMIssIonERS OF 1834 AND RELIEF AT THE HoME. 


12. The desirability of voluntary help and the necessity of outdoor relief or allow-”. 


ances in certain classes of applicants is frankly recognised by the Royal Commissioners 
of 1834. Hy 8 wee 

"13. In regard to this policy, however, a question arises at the outset, and we 
may conveniently consider it here. It covers the whole field of co-operation between 


charity and the Poor Law; and upon our decision in regard to it will depend the: . 
possibility of our acceptance of any general scheme of co-operation such as we have. 
suggested. It affects town and country districts alike, but (at the present time, when» 
pauperism is to so large an extent urban, it especially affects the towns. The question is. 


technically that of “ partial relief,” as it was termed by the Commissioners. 


14. To the principles affecting indoor and outdoor relief we have referred elsewhere. 
But, as we have said, we now propose to constitute a system of voluntary aid parallel to. 
that of the Poor Law or Public Assistance, and the question which the Report of 1834. 


suggests is, Under what conditions, if any, can there be such a supervision or control! 
over relief at the home as would prevent its becoming partial, purposeless and injurious ? 


15. Institutional relief includes the whole maintenance of the person assisted and 
in that sense cannot be ‘ partial.’ But can the administrators of relief at the home, whether 





~— 


1 Poor Law Statutes, Vol. I., p.541. J. Brooke Little. Nig 
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it be provided from rates or from voluntary sources ensure the assertion of a similar suffi- 
- cient or complete control ? On this the efficacy of relief at the home depends, whatever 
be the form that the relief itself may take. 


Cases to be dealt 16. First, the Commissioners refer to the hard cases of the able-bodied ; and “ where 
with by charity cases of real hardship occur, the remedy,” they say, “must be applied by individual 
or by outdoor = charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory relief can be or ought to be a sub- 
ee Ape cases” of Stitute.”? Accordingly, in their judgement individual and voluntary charity should deal 
the “able-bodied.” With all exceptional cases of this kind, and should be so administered as to be capable of 


doing so. 


The “ partially 17. Another class, to which the Commissioners refer, is the “partially dis- 
disabled. abled”? persons who are not “indigent and helpless” but who, being “not able- 


bodied,” are “from age or infirmity deemed unable to maintain themselves 


entirely.”! For these, as well as for the able-bodied, the Commissioners considered 
partial relief undesirable. 


“They should either be set to work by the guardians in such a manner as may be suitable to” 


their condition, or should not be suffered to do any work on their own account.” ‘When the — 


zuardians feel under the obligation to provide entirely for these persons, they will be more likely 


to obtain adequate relief than when partially assisted, inasmuch as where relief is given in aid of 
earrings there is a constant desire to give the least possible amount, and the workhouse is made 
use of not for its legitimate purpose only, but is offered to the applicant with the view of 
inducing him to accept in lieu of it the smallest pittance.” 


18. Our investigations have proved to us that this result is not only quite possible — 
but that it actually obtains at the present time. It does not, indeed, appear that 
wages given to the partially disabled and partially assisted tend to keep down the- 
general level of wages in any particular trade or business. The gross effect of such 
subsidies is too small to influence the general trend of wages. But on the administrative 


side the objection remains and has still to be met. It is difficult to ascertain the 
facts, the amount of the income or earnings from other sources, and to control the 


Queen Elizabeth] was to make the indolent industrious,” and “in proposing further 


in the case of the partially disabled, the proposal to apply seclusive treatment has 


tended to others. Hence we may say that the partially disabled remain in great 
part, at least, applicants for treatment either by public or by private relief at the 
home. And the difficulty of ascertaining the facts and controlling the conditions of 
relief must be solved, as far as may be on “ out-relief” lines. 


tion.4 And in “the form of the Consolidated Order ” published in the Second Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, that for the year 1836, widows are included as one 
of the classes for whom the guardians may order relief—‘‘ widows,” that is, “ who are: 
destitute and are burthened with children incapable of working.” They are referred 


of “* partial relief ”’ arise. . 
{ 


| The indigent and 20. Lastly, there are the “impotent, using that word as comprehending all except 
_ helpless. the able-bodied and their families.”’® In regard to these, the Commissioners in the same 
i) Report write :— SN) lala 


“‘ No use can be made of the labour of the aged and sick, and there is little room for jobbing, if 


most wanton parochial profusion, the allowances to the aged and infirm are moderate.” 











156. 2 Report of 1834, p..262. 8 Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, 1908 [Cd. 
4202]. 4 Report of 1834, ‘p. 42. 5 Report of 1834, p. 42. Report on the Further Amendment of the 
Poor Law, 1839, pp. 61 and 71; and Second Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, p. 92. 


conditions of relief. “For the able-bodied the remedy set’ forth in the statute [of 


{ 


” 


hardly been pressed, though on various grounds it is now proposed for a large num- 
ber of the class as, for instance, for the feeble-minded ;? and it may well be ex- 


19. Of widows, too, the Commissioners of 1834 wrote, treating them as an excep- | 


to, not as “indigent,” but as “destitute,” for destitution is a state consistent with 
ability to labour, and thus, in their case also, the uncertainties and inconveniences — 


their pensions are paid in money. Accordingly . . . even in places distinguished in gencral by the 


1 Report on the Further Amendment of the Poor Law, 1839, pp. 71,72. Also pp. 147-149, 153, 155, . 


remedial measures” the Commissioners kept “that object steadily in view” ;? but - 


— 
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And to the “impotent ” as “indigent” the guardians under the form of the Consolidated 
Order of 1836 were enabled to give relief, for “indigence [is] the state of a person f 
unable to labour or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, the means of sub- 
sistence.” The words of the form are :— 
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“In the following cases of persons who are . . . paupers .. . namely : 


Persons who are indigent and helpless from age ; 


Persons who are indigent and helpless from being crippled or from incurable disease ; 
Persons who are indigent and helpless from temporary sickness ; 
Widows who are destitute and are burthened with children incapable of working ; 


the guardians may order weekly relief to be given, partly in money and partly in kind; that 1s to 
say, in articles of food, clothing, fuel, medicines or other articles of absolute necessity.’”* 


21. These two classes of applicants, the widows and the indigent and helpless, might, 
the Commissioners suggested, receive outdoor relief or relief at the home ; and the partially 
disabled, in fact, did so very generally, contrary to their advice. But, whether the relief be 
from the rates or from voluntary sources, in all these cases it is “ partial,’ not necessarily 
in the economic sense, but in an administrative sense. For, as has been proved to us 
abundantly, most outdoor relief is “ partial.” As usually administered, it is not a sub- 
sistence, but a grant towards subsistence. There is often little or no evidence, whether 
it is too much or too little, and it is frequently given on the assumption that it is supple- 
mented by aid from other quarters. It is often, indeed, a speculative gift made towards 
meeting an unascertained need. We have to ascertain, therefore, in regard to outdoor 
relief or relief at the home, by what method may this “‘ partiality ’’ of relief be avoided 
and adequacy take its place. : 


22. The Commissioners, as we have shown, supported their opinion that the relief The lesson of 
of the able-bodied should be indoor or seclusive relief, on the ground, amongst voluntary 
others, that such relief was adequate. “Even if the condition of the independent pea ee 
labourer were to remain as it now is, and the pauper were to be reduced, avowedly, F of. : 
below that condition, he might still,’ they said ‘‘ be adequately supplied with the 
necessaries of life.” Following out this thought, the Commissioners recognised the 
good results achieved by voluntary institutions, which adopted this principle and 
which gave no partial relief.” 


“The circumstances that conduce to the success of these excellent institutions,” they said, 
“appear to be, first, that by classification of the objects of relief, the appropriate course of 
treatment is better ascertained, and its application and the general management rendered 
less difficult ; and secondly, that the co-operation of persons of leisure and information, is 
obtained.” 





23. In fact in institutional relief there is under good management a continuous and ih 
comparatively adequate control over the person assisted, with classification and Hi 
appropriate treatment, and co-operation. If these be the conditions of success in 4 
institutional relief, it would seem that mutatis mutandis similar conditions might HA 
have been sought for and proposed in regard to relief at the home; but the question was | 
not worked out. A reference is indeed made to selection by merit.” If merit was to be 
the touchstone of relief, the Commissioners said very rightly :— 





“We see no possibility of finding an adequate number of officers whose character and Possibilities of 
decision would obtain sufficient popular confidence to remove the impression of the possible supervision and | || 
rejection of some deserving cases.” investigation. 


’ 


{ 

But even if merit were not the touchstone, experience gave no prospect of success on 
other lines. The contrary, rather. Independent labourers in the administration a 
of the funds of their friendly societies had “long acted on the principle of Re 
rendering the condition of a person receiving their relief less eligible than 
that of an independent labourer.”” They gave allowances, but avoided “partial 
i 





*It will be noted that the Commissioners apply the word “indigent” to those who are helpless—to 
the “impotent” of the Act of Queen Elizabeth who are “unable to work.” But the widow who, like the if 
able-bodied generally, is presumably able to work, is called “ destitute.” 

1 Report of 1834, pp. 228, 229, 308. 2 Report of 1834, p. 272. 
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relief,” not allowing members to remain on the sick list after they had become able to 
work; and this result they secured by ‘incessant vigilance.’”? |” It was generally 
provided by the rules that a domiciliary visit should be paid by the stewards, or by a 
member, generally every day; these visits have to be paid at uncertain times, that they 
may increase the chances ot detection.’ And yet these precautions were “ ineffectual.” 
If this investigation failed, what conclusion could there be but that “the only 
definite ground for relief is utter inability to work}; and to this utter inability to 
work, as we have seen, to the assistance of the indigent and helpless, the Com- 
missioners desired to limit outdoor relief almost entirely. And thus the question 
was closed. Outdoor relief was to be definitely limited to particular classes. In 
that limitation, it was hoped, safety would lie. Subject to the terms of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the guardians were entrusted with “the direction and control 
within the union” “of all relief to the poor,” and, in spite of the admitted diffi- 
culties of investigation on these lines, paid relieving officers were appointed 
to “receive all applications for relief, and to examine into the merit and circum- 
stances of each case, and report the same to the guardians at their next weekly 


meeting.” ? & 90 T1899 ; 7 


ot beng FE Ln fect Bae | ee 


94. Thus the Commissioners in carrying out their scheme in 1835 and 1836 had- — 


after all, to give scope for outdoor relief, including, in fact, the outdoor relief of the partially 
disabled, and to check it, as far as it was possible, by investigation ; and it may fairly be 
urged, that they pressed their argument as to the impossibility of establishing a. 
sufficiently vigilant administration too absolutely. The precautions adopted by 
friendly societies to prevent malingering may be ineffectual; but they are so only 
in a lesser degree. They have not failed seriously. The societies themselves are 
evidence to the contrary. Under good management they have prospered in spite 
of the difficulty of stopping all malingering. The human material and conditions with 


which the Commissioners were concerned did not admit of so absolute a judgment as — 
they formed and pressed home. And allowing for some margin for mistake and — 


aberration we may say that with good organisation and management, in spite of 
creat difficulties, there may be a sufficient supervision and control of cases, which, 
after proper inquiry, are found suitable for relief at the home. 


25. What method: then should be applied? It the persons suitable for public 
assistance or “‘ outdoor allowances” should generally be the indigent and helpless of the 
three classes mentioned above—persons who require ‘“ necessary relief ” and are unable to 
work, there is a great mass of miscellaneous cases, which do not come under this category 
or do so only in part. For these voluntary methods of assistance, which are more easily 


adaptable than the methods of public assistance, may well be forthcoming ; and thus on — 


the general lines of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, a division of labour. may be 
adopted with “ classification,” “ appropriate treatment ”” and co-operation “* with persons 
of leisure and information,” in fact, on the same conditions as those which the Commis- 
sioners found to prevail in effectual institutional relief, but applied in other ways: 


The Commissioners limited ‘the classes eligible for outdoor relief. and centralised 
its operations. Charitable administration even at the time had taken a different line 
of development. The theory of the day was.in. urban areas to divide. parishes into 
districts and to appoint a deacon or visitor to each district; and this was consistent with 
the older traditions both of voluntary and municipal organisation.’ But beyond the forma- 


tion of relief districts as the areas for the work of relieving officers, outdoor relief, like 


indoor relief, was centralised in unions, and the forces of general charity were almost en- 
tirely ignored. Apart from Mr. Goschen’s Minute and from special developments to which 
we shall refer later on, the entry in the Application and Report Book,’ which we have most 
often found to be quite insufficiently filled up :— | 


= 


> 


“Tf yeceiving regular or temporary relief, and any other, and what relief. from clubs, 


charitable institutions, Government pensions or otherwise; such relief, pension, or allowance, 
or contribution to be described and the amount stated.” — 


1 Report of 1834, pp. 232, 272, 273, 274... ? Form of Consolidated Order, Second Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, pp. 81, 92. 3 Hanna’s Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, i., 297; and Report 
of Mr. B. ©. Tufnell to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1833; and of. First Report of the Sub- 
division of Parishes Commissions, 1849, par. 10. Munsterberg, Vol. ix., 100300 (5). 4 General Consoli- 
dated Order, 24th July, 1847, Article 215; and General Order for Accounts (Unions), 14 Jav., 1867, Article 
23, and Schedule F. 
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remains as an indication of the utmost that has been done in this direction. On 
the other hand, in regard not only to official but‘ also to voluntary relief at the home, the 
principles of administration now almost universally accepted, in order to obtain 
advantages similar to those which the Commissioners had noted in the case of voluntary 
institutional relief, are decentralisation, imdividualisation, and co-operation. We 
have to consider how far these principles have been applied in actual administration in 
this country and elsewhere, and whether or how far they meet the difficulties, which 
the Commissioners thought were inherent in the system of outdoor relief, except in the 
ease of the “indigent and helpless.” 


LTV.—TueE CLASSES OF CHARITIES.* 


' 296. Charities, as a whole, endowed and voluntary, have to be considered for our pur- Charities classed 
pose from different points of view; and they may be classed according to the origin by reason of 
and source of their income, according to their status, and in practical administra- the sources of 

; : ; ‘ their income. 
tion, according to their objects. 


, 27. Considered in relation to the sources of their income there are endowed cnarities, 
with, as subordinate groups, ecclesiastical and non-ecclesiastical charities; mixed 
charities paitly endowed and partly voluntary; voluntary charities, which include 
subscription charities in which the members pay contributions for the assistance of those 
who are in want either generally or in relation to some particular form of help ; 
and benevolents ocieties, in which the members pay contributions for other mem- 
bers of their own craft or trade, institutions which may be described as partly charities, 
partly friendly societies. 


28. These charities may also be classified according to their public status, to which Charities classed | i 


we will refer later.: as eleemosynary or charitable corporations “established for according to 
the perpetual distribution of the free alms or bounty of the founder ”—‘“‘ created their talus. 
solely to fulfil a charitable purpose and holding their property in every case as 
trustees for the accomplishment of that purpose;”’‘as charities held in trust by 
civil corporations; as charities held in trust by private trustees ;7 as charities 
registered under the Friendly Societies Acts ; as charities registered under the Companies 
Acts; as voluntary charities unregistered, whose managers are responsible to their 
contributors only.? | | 


1 ow 


29. But broadly “What is a charity?” ‘With the limitations in wh h the word is Definitions ot 
‘ere used, the general answer may be given—an institution or society founded and “ charity” 
supported for a public, benevolent or eleemosynary purpose by free donation ; eee 
and a “charity” thus stands contrasted with all institutions founded and supported eiceaiail ae 


by compulsory donation in the way of rates or taxes. 





* Nots.—To prevent misunderstanding, it should, perhaps, be said here that im the following pages we 
are not concerned with educational charities, whether ecclesiastical or not ecclesiastical, but with eleemosynary 
charities ; and further, neither here nor elsewhere in the discussion respecting registration do we make any 
reference to the endowed or the voluntary charities of churches or congregations granted for religious 
purposes, nor to the voluntary charities of churches or congregations provided for eleemosynary purposes. 
To charities of any kind it would be left open to register, if they so desired, and if otherwice eligib‘e under 
parigraph 229. 
+ The definitions of “charity” under the Charitable Trusts Acts are :— Definitions of 
(1) “The expression ‘charity’ shall mean every endowed foundation and_ institution, endowed 
taking, or to take, effect in England and Wales, and coming within the meaning, purview, or Charity. 
interpretation of the statute of the forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, chapter four, or as to Charitable 
which, in the administration or revenues or property thereof, the Court of Chancery has Trusts Act, ' 
or may exercise jurisdiction. 1853, Sec. 66. 
(2) “In the construction of the principal Act and this Act [the Charitable Trusts Act of 
1855] the word ‘charity’ shall include every institution in England and Wales endowed Charitable | 
for charitable purposes, but shall not include any charity or institution expressly exempted Trusts Act, 
from the operation of the Act of 1853, and words applying to any person or individual shall apply 1855, Sec. 48. 
also to a corporation, whether sole or aggregate.” 
“ Hndowment” includes all property of any description belonging to or held in trust for a Re Clergy Orphap 
charity, whether held upon trusts and conditions which render it lawful to apply the capital to the Corporation 


maintenance of the charity, or upon trusts which confine the charitable application to the income. WAR 3, 
sh ° . sy8 . —F ? 1 1 
1 The Law of Charities and Mortmain, being the fourth edition of Tudor’s Charitable Trusts, 1906, pp. 62 : 
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30. As we have seen, there is a very great variety in the form and status of charities, 


In point of fact, however, considered as parts of a common organisation of relief. 


or as affording assistance of different kinds for persons in distress, the division ol 
charities into classes proceeds in another way, irrespective of whether the charities 
be, for example, eleemosynary corporations or charities supported by voluntary con- 


tributions. They are classified according to their purpose, the class of persons 


whom they assist, as for instance, the blind, the epileptic, the orphan, the home- 
less, etc. And the problem before us consists largely of a recognition and 
practical enforcement of this side of the question. Side by side with this practical 
administrative classification come the Poor Law or, speaking more generally, the rate or 
tax-supported institutions, which also have to be taken into account as fulfilling certain 
specific purposes. 


V.—ENnboweED CHARITIES. 
31. To return to the endowed charities. 


To be allowed to alienate land or other property in perpetuity for some 
particular purpose is to enjoy what is in the nature of a privilege. To alienate 
land was to free it from obligations which, if it were not alienated, would remain 
due from the possessor to his. superior lords. They, by reason of the alienation 
would lose “their escheats, wardships, relief and the like.” Accordingly for 
the alienation of land in mortmain the licence of the King ultimately became 
necessary. And, justified by a public policy which aims at preventing land 
from passing out of private use and control, the principle of the disutility of 
alienation in perpetuity still holds.! Accordingly the most recent Act, the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act of 1891, leaves all kinds of property, except lands and tenements 
and hereditaments, capable of being disposed of in favour of charity, as freely as to an 
individual. If lands, tenements and hereditaments are given by will to charity they 
have to be sold, though the benefit of the gift, the money realised, remains to the charity. 
But it is “lawful . .. for the Charity Commissioners, if satisfied that land assured by 
will to or, for benefit of, any charitable use, or proposed to be purchased out of personal 
estate by will directed to be laid out in the purchase of land, is required for actual occupation 
for the purposes of the charity and not as an investment, by order to sanction the retention 
or acquisition, as the case may be of such land.” If lands, tenements and hereditaments are 
given by instrument inter vivos the gilt is subject. to certain restrictions which are set 
out in Section 4 of the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act of 1888. 


32. On the other hand if the State desires to encourage gifts for public purposes, as 
sometimes it has done, it has to provide means for protecting the gifts in perpetuity. 
It has to secure that the property itself is not turned to other purposes, and that 
the conditions imposed upon the gift by the donor will be observed. Itis with this 
object that the Charity Commission was established. Between the years 1819 and 
1837, while the administration of the Poor Law was being reconsidered and ultimately 
resettled, investigations in regard to endowed charities were made by what are 
known as Lord Brougham’s Commissioners.? They found that “funds, and even lands, 
were being lost from time to time ; and that administration was not always strictly in 
accordance with the trusts; and that various trusts were ‘either incapable of being 
carried out or were doing more harm than good.”’ These words “ not always strictly 
in accordance with the trusts’? hardly convey indeed the impression of waste, 
confusion, and misdirection which the Reports themselves leave on the mind of the 


reader. Hence, finally on the Report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1849 the 


Act of 1853 for “ the better administration of charitable trusts ’’ was passed and the 
Charity Commission was founded as a permanent body. 





ff 
1Tudor on Charities and Mortmain (1906), pp. 8, 18. 2 Report of Select Committee appointed to 


examine and consider the Evidence in the several Reports presented to the House from the Commissioners, 
-1835 [449]. First Report of the Commissioners, 1850, p. 4. 3 Sir George Young, 31109, 31190. 
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VI.—Tue CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 





_ 33. The field of work of the Charity Commission is represented by those foundations 
xr trusts which have a charitable purpose. 


_ 34, The purposes which have been held to be charitable are indicated by the 43rd Charitable 
fliz., c. 4, which has been quoted above, and by analogy the definition by enumera- purposes 
jion there set out has been applied to other purposes not there specifically mentioned.’ 


Now generally they are placed under one or other of four heads :— 


4 (1) “‘The relief of poverty and disability,’ including “the relief of 
sickness ”’ ; : 


| (2) “Children who are under legal disabilities,’ These are, “it is said,” 

the special objects of charity, and the charity in their case now takes the 
form of apprenticing and of education,” but “education is now trans- 
: ferred for all purposes from the Charity Commissioners to the Board of Educa- 
2 tion.” 


(3) The promotion of religion; and 
(4) ‘“‘ The benefit of the public.” 


In general “‘a purpose, in order to be charitable, must be directed to the benefit 

of the community or a section of the community.” ? 

} 

_ 35. In order to carry out the objects of the Charitable Trusts Acts and to secure the Powers of the 
ue administration of charitable trusts,? the Commissioners have power: to examine Chanty . 

and inquire into all or any charities, and the nature and objects, administration, manage- Corgmaisene 

ment, and results thereof, and the value, condition, management, and application 

of the property ; to require accounts and statements of all trustees or persons con- 

cerned in the administration of any charity ; to require trustees and others to attend and 

to be examined ; to take evidence on oath either by themselves or by their Assistant 

Commissioners.* They have also to receive and consider applications for advice trom 

trustees and others concerned in the administration of a charity; and persons acting 

on the advice of the Board are indemnified. The Commissioners have thus very large 

and independent advisory powers. They have powers also for preventing unnecessary 

legal proceedings on the part of charities; and they may authorise proceedings, and, 

in relation to such proceedings, they may have local inquiry made by their Assistant 

Commissioners.4 They may empower the trustees of a charity upon satisfactory proof Hat 

to discharge any officer who is negligent, unfit, or incompetent. Upon representa- i 
ions made to them by the trustees they have power to make order under their Wi 

ee for the granting of leases, and for the making of roads, laying down of drains, it 

building or repairing, rebuilding or removal of houses, ‘‘ although such leases or acts H 

respectively shall not be authorised or permitted by the trust.” ‘‘ Under special Ht 

Circumstances ”’ also they may authorise the sale or exchange of the land of a charity. Ht 

Through their agency the lands of charities may be vested in the Official Trustee vk 

of Charity lands and stock and securities in the Official Trustees of Charitable it 

Funds; and the capital of the charity, whether land or securities, is thus secured 

in trust for the use of the charity, while the mcome is expended by the trustees. 

pve a Subject to appeal the Commissioners have also a definite and prescribed! 
0 








wer of making orders. They may, for instance, remove or appoint trustees or 
make an order for a scheme. In case of abuse they certify the Attorney-General, 
with a view to proceedings. “They do not act on their own power ; they are not a 
court of law, nor are they prosecutors in their own person ; they certify the 
Attorney-General and the Attorney-General has, of course, full power to say: ‘ The 















: i 
_* Of. Appendix No. I., Report of Select Committee on Charity Commission, 1894 [221] p. 305. 4 
Memorandum on the origin and scope of the relations between the Charity Commission and Trustees of | 

arity ; and Appendices No. «ii, A and C, and No. xxiii. For the latter, revised to date, see Charities : 


Appendix of this Report. | 
—  1Young, 31114. 2 Tudor on Charities and Mortmain, p. 37. 3 Young, 31133, 31140; Charitable Fi 
‘Trusts Act, 1853, Secs. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 1855, Secs. 6, 7, 9. 4 Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, Secs. 16, 17,23. th 
5 Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, Secs. 48, 49, 50 and 51, and 1887, Sec. 4. | 
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Commissioners are wrong in this, and I will not proceed’ or “ the Commissioners are 
making too much of a small matter, and I do not think proceedings ought to be taken; 
but when the Attorney-General does move it is generally sufficient.”” Thus the Com- 
missioners supervise the management of estates under powers delegated to them 
feom the Court of Chancery and similar in many ways to those applicable to trusts 
in general Their office is also a centre of investigation and registration, advice, 
and control. Indeed, we may say that where the voluntary charities are weak, 
the endowed charities are strong. The latter have a centre for registration, the 
former have none. The endowed charities have, the voluntary charities have not, the 
advantage of an official trustee; and, as we shall show, instances occur in which 
property purchased by voluntary contributions passes surreptitiously into private 
hands: For endowed charities there is a recognised centre for the receipt of state- 
ments and accounts, for the voluntary charities there is none. And besides these, legisla- 
tion, we think, might produce many indirect results that would be very beneficial. 


36. Before passing to a discussion of the present position of endowed charities and 
to the conclusions that we may submit with a view to increasing the utility of these 
charities as parts of a common organisation tor the relief of distress, we would draw 
attention to two questions—namely, on the one hand, the limitations imposed on the 
intervention of the Commission, and, on the other hand, the power of the Commission 
to make schemes and to adapt old gifts to new purposes of a kindred nature. 


VII.—Tue LIMITATIONS ON THE WORK OF THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


97 The first imitation is due to a desire to exclude large and important charities from 
the intervention of the Commission unless the trustees themselves wished them to 
intervene.2 If the gross annual income of the charity, exclusively of the yearly annua! 
value of any buildings or land used wholly for the purposes thereof and not yielding 
any pecuniary income, amounts to £50 or upwards, the Commission can make no order, 
except upon application of the trustees. The Commissioners have full power to inquire 
in regard to all charities, but this limitation ties their hands in the case of many charities 
in which on other grounds their intervention would be most desirable; and it seems 
reasonable that the income of the charity should not be the sole condition by which 
they should be guided in making orders under the jurisdiction vested in them by the 
Charitable Trusts Acts. If the policy is adopted of bringing the charities together for 
co-operative work, this proviso should, we think, be withdrawn. It would seriously 
interfere in the development of such a policy. 


39 Next under Section 62 of the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853, there are limitations 
rather roughly defined by which certain classes of institutions are excluded, institutions 
that are educational and religious rather than eleemosynary.* Educational endowed 
charities are all now under the supervision of the Board of Education.? Friendly or benefit 
societies and savings banks belong to another Department and are excluded. Societies 
for religious or charitable purposes wholly maintained by voluntary contributions are 
excluded. In the case of charities partly maimtained by endowments partly by voluntary 
contributions—the voluntary income is excluded from the cognisance of the Commission ; 
so are donations or bequests legally applicable as income in aid of voluntary institutions ; 
so are such moneys if appropriated or invested for some definite object or purpose con- 
nected with the charity under any rule or resolution of the governing body ; so are dona- 
tions or bequests in aid of any fund set apart for such a purpose.® 3 


39. Thus, though possessed of property and having to that extent the element of per- 
petuity which would justify its treatment as an endowed charity, a voluntary institution 


“may escape obligations similar to those imposed by the Charitable Trusts Acts, may 


send in no accounts and be liable to no supervision. We are inclined to agree with Sim 








° 1 Charitable Trusts Agt, 1860, 23 & 24 Vict., c. 136, Sec. 2, and Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, Sec. 2&3. 
Young, 31133. Young, 31125. 2Charitable Trusts Act, 1860, Sec. 4. 3Young, 31131, 31209. 
4Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, Sec. 62. 5 The Board of Education (Powers) Order in Council, 1900. 
6 Young, 31166, 31242, 31245, Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853, Sec. 21; and 1855, Sec. 15, re Church Army 
(1905), 74 L. J., Ch. 624. 
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George Young that in these cases the question should not be ‘‘ What is the origin of 
the property ?”’1 But “What is the nature of the property now?” Isita property 
‘n the nature of an endowment at the present time? We think that on the acquisition 
of land for the purposes of the charity the voluntary charity should ipso facto come within 
the jurisdiction of the Charity Commission. Several cases, the details of which are 
furnished to us in a Memorandum drawn up by the London Charity Organisation Society, 
sonfirm this view. Some of them are as follows :— 


(1) F.has foundedand maintains a large number of institutions out of charitable contributions 
The properties have been acquired in his own name, or in thenames of members of his family. He 
has declared his intention of handing them over to trustees for public purposes, as soon as they are 
free from debt, and in one instance this has been done. 


(2) The Society was started many years ago by the late Mr. G., described as founder and sole 
manager. 


In 1891 he purchased a house at the sea-side for the purposes of a convalescent home by means 
of public subscriptions and the issue of seventy mortgage bonds of £100 each. In 1900 he disposed 
of this house to a company for £14,000 or £15,000. The company’s accounts soon got into confusion 
and a winding-up order was made on April 14th, 1908, upon a creditor’s petition presented March 
31st, 1908. : 


(3) This hospital was established in 1887 by Mr. H., a medical man, and his brother. 


The institution had no treasurer, and year after year the balance sheets showed substantial 
deficits, which were said to be liquidated by advances from Mr. H. himself, until his claim against 
the hospital reached the amount of £3,207. The accounts, which disclosed “Cash advanced in 
1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890, £2,425 8s. 10d.” werenot audited until 1891, when they were certified 
by a chartered accountant not in private practice. Mr. H. admitted that he had no documentary 
evidence of his claim, and formally cancelled the alleged debt. It did not appear, however, that 
he was ever in a position to make these advances, since during the period in which they were said 
to be made, three county court judgments were registered against him, while within a few months 
of his making the institution a formal present of £3,207, he had a distraint in his house for rent. 


(4) These Homes were founded in 1875 by Mr. J., for the maintenance of deaf mute children 
from four years of age in the neighbourhood of elementary schools, where special instruction was 
given on the oral system. They were supported by voluntary contributions, and were under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. J., who was treasurer, and managed the finances, under which there 
was an ever increasing debt to him. 


In January, 1898, negotiations were entered into between the London School Board and Mr. J. 
for a transference of a portion of the Homes to the Board, but the accumulated debt and the length 
of the leases presented insuperable difficulties. 


On Mr. J.’s death, in April, 1898, the debt amounted to over £3,000. The Homes, with one excep- 
tion, were then closed, and the executors under his will sought to dispose of the property as his private 
estate, ‘This claim was resisted by the committee of the remaining Home, ard by an Order of the 
Court of Chancery an Honorary Receiver was appointed. The Receiver died in March, 1900, and the 
Home had then been closed for a year. 


40. In all these cases, and others also might be quoted, sums of money have beer 
raised by widespread charitable appeals. They have been in part applied to the lease 


or purchase, of houses, which remain the private property of the founder, and they 


are, or may. be, treated as private property by himself in his will or by his creditors 


‘in, the event of his incurring debt or becoming insolvent. 


PART VII. 


41. We conclude that Section 62 of the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853 should be Conclusion. _ 


amended ; that in all cases in which money is raised by charitable gifts and is invested 


“wholly or in part in property by purchase or by lease of premises, the society or institution, 


on whose behalf the charitable gifts are received, should come within the terms of the 


definition of charities dealt with by the Charity Commission. 


i 


4 


a 42. Other limitations depend upon the status of a charity. An eleemosynary cor- Incorporation - 
“poration created by Act of Parliament can only be altered by Act of Parliament unless, by Act of 


or in so far as, the powers of the Charity Commission are expressly reserved by the Parliament. 


Act. Accordingly the Charity Commission in these cases have to put in operation the old 
jurisdiction which the Commission possess under the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853 to 











131166, 2 Charities Appendix. 3 Young, 31129, Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, Sec. 54. 
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make Parliamentary schemes.1 “‘ That has been done and several excellent schemes 
have been passed,” Sir George Young told us; * although, of course, the usefulness of 
the provision is limited by the very small amount of time which Parliament has to 
give to such matters ; and also by the fact that, unless a scheme is unanimously 
accepted, so long as there is any objection at all, owing to the forms of the House of 
Commons, it cannot get through.” By this relatively cumbrous method of an 
amending Act, the exclusion of outside control which the Act. ot Parliament confers 
on the corporation is through the agency of the Charity Commission in some degree 
neutralised, to the great benefit of the charity. 


Incorporation 43. The constitution of a charity incorporated by the grant of a Charter or by 
by Charter. Letters Patent cannot be altered by the Charity Commission, except in so far 
as their powers are expressly reserved in the Charter itself? “It is the custom now,” 
Sir George Young said, “on the recommendation of the Commissioners, to whom private 
Acts affecting charities are always referred, to insert clauses reserving the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners, but in former days that was not done, and in the result a great 
many charities find themselves with a far too stereotyped form of constitution.” The 
same comment applies to charities incorporated by charter ; and in their case the 
only means of preventing a like result has been “to obtain from the Privy Council a 
promise to consider the insertion in all future Charters of a reservation of the 
jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners.” It no doubt adds to the dignity of 
a charity to receive a Charter; but in the interests of the progress of charitable 
administration, we would urge very strongly that ample consideration should be 
given to the question which has been submitted by Sir George Young to the 
authorities of the Privy Council. 


“ verything,” he said, “which once admits the interest of the unborn ought. properly 


to be under the supervision and the protection of a centralised body, like the Charity Commissioners, 
independent of popular election, who can secure that those interests are not overlooked. . . . All 
the interests, all the influences, and all the associations of bodies and companies of people 
at present in existence are on one side in this matter, and on the other side is the interest of 
those for whose sake the endowment is permitted to be an exception to the general rule 
of English law against perpetuities.” hah 


44, In regard to these two limitations, then, in affecting eleemosynary corporations 
created by Act of Parliament and those incorporated by Charter, there should be 
reservations to give the Charity Commission power to act in the future on the 
lines of the Charitable Trusts Acts. A private Act in a matter of large public 
importance should not practically override a public Act, unless for some conspicuous 
and altogether exceptional reason. In the main the duty of bringing all charities into 
a common relation one with.another on the administrative side is of paramount public 
importance, for only in this way can that common spirit and purpose prevail amongst 
them which may make them responsible agents for the service of the community. 
To have in the Charity Commission a common central authority for the protection 
of their property and for their general assistance is one method of promoting this. 
If the Commission fdoes not fulfil this purpose, as it is at present constituted, 
endeavours should be made to revise its constitution and to equip it thoroughly 
well for its task. And we would urge that this policy and not a policy of 
exemption and limitation should be adopted in regard to it. To leave it in 
charge of a large branch of most useful work, but not to enable it to do that work 
thoroughly, is the worst policy of all. | aa 


VIII.—Tne: AppLricaTION OF THE DOCTRINE OF CY-PRES. | q 


_, 45. In the course of time the objects for which endowments have been made may 
change greatly. Objects beneficial, when, for instance, there is no Poor Law, may be. 
deemed to be sufficiently met when outdoor relief is generally available; and new 
legislation, as in the case of education, may in many ways supply from the rates or taxes 
what was formerly in its measure supplied by endowed charities. The population, too, — 








("8 1 Thirty-seventh Report of the Charity Commissioners, 1890, Sec. (17) [Cd. 5986].  * Young, 31128, 
31130, 31240, 31241. Tudor on Charities and Mortmain, pp. 185, 196, 507. 
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may move from one district to another and a wealthy endowment established for the 
benefit of many may in the course of time be used with doubtful advantage for the 
relief of a few. Hence “courts of equity have always exercised the power of varying 
the means of carrying out the charity from time to time, so as to secure more effectually 
the benefits intended.” ! This process of adaptation is now largely enforced by the 


schemes of the Commissioners.. 


46. Sir George Young described the application of the principle of cy-pres in 
the revision of charities, as follows ? :— 


“Tn the first place,” he said, “ the main intention of the founder is to be regarded, and for the 
purpose of giving effect to the main intention the means prescribed by the founder may, if necessary, 
be altered; secondly, where the design itself requires modification, there are various ways in 
which it may be modified. Amongst others, to take the case of a charity which has largely 
snereased in wealth, the class of beneficiaries may be enlarged ; another class would not, however, 
be substituted, nor would another be allowed by force of circumstances, or, as a consequence of 
general legislation, to acquire the benefits. . .. Purposes found harmful or liable to abuse, and 
purposes of no practical benefit, or of benefit small in proportion to the funds expended, may 
be modified or superseded.” 


47. In using these adjustive powers for the resettlement of charities on new lines,? it 
has been the policy of the Commissioners to suggest that, not the one or two charities 
only, in regard to which application may have been made to them, but all the several 
charities administered by trustees for the same parish or in the same place should be 
dealt with under a common scheme. Alter inquiry the funds which are available are 

“then consolidated and allotted to different purposes according to a general interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of cy-pres. This doctrine is applied specially to doles—gifts 
payable, generally speaking, to the poor of a parish, sometimes given or bequeathed 

Hefore the establishment of the Poor Law of Queen Elizabeth, but very frequently after 
that date. The conditions under which these doles have been provided as gifts to 

the poor are very. various, and, distributed merely as a supplement to the small 
resources of poor persons, they have been shown to be very injurious, as the evidence 
which we will submit later on indicates. Accordingly on the principle of cy-pres, 
since Poor Law relief, it was argued, had taken the place of doles. doles were assigned 
to “the second poor,” as the poor who were not in receipt of poor relief were called ; 
“ond the doctrine was introduced that paupers were not entitled to the benefit of 
the charity, but the second poor only.” This cy-pres application runs through the 
whole scheme-legislation of the Commission, and has initiated and promoted a division of 
“labour between the Poor Law and the charities. It may be said to be both a rule of 


law and a settled policy that persons in receipt of Poor Law relief ought not to receive 
relief from endowed charities also.® 


48. Thus, local endowed charities have been consolidated and the income of the dole 
charities has been made applicable to certain purposes set out in schemes, coupled with 
the condition that the benefits of reliet under the schemes should be restricted to 
those who, at least, for a specified period, had not been in receipt of Poor Law relief.. 





49. But, while a clear line has been drawn between the Poor Law and endowed charity,. 


the conditions under which endowments of the nature of doles may be used for other 
purposes have not been clearly marked.® Doles, indeed, have been freely applied to 
other purposes. Already in 1869, under the Endowed Schools Act, the ey-pres method 
was pushed very far indeed, and that, not with a view to the expansion of particular 
charities for the better fulfilment of the objects for which they were established, but 
with a view to the application of the charities to a new purpose altogether.’ As the 30th 
Section shows, to receive education was counted a benefit equivalent to any benefit that 
might be conferred upon the people even by a revised application of the charities, which 
were diverted to educational uses. That section is still in force. It is as follows :— 


“Tn the case of any endowment, which is not an educational endowment as defined in this 
Act, but the income of which is applicable wholly or partially to any one or more of the following 


1 Tudor on Charities and Mortmain, p. 202. 2 Young, 31153. 8 Young, 31142, 31143. 4 Young, 31166 

- and Appendix to Evidence, Vol. TIL., p. 621. 5 Tudor on Charities and Mortmain, p. 167. 6 Report of 

Select Committee on Charitable Trusts Acts, 1884, p. viil., and Appendix No. iii. 7 The Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, Sec. 30. Young, 31154, 
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: namely—doles in°-money or kind ;. marriage portions ; redemption of prisoners and 
ee volief of poor dare for debt; loans; apprenticeship_ fees ; advancement in- 
life ; or any purposes which have failed altogether or have become insignificant, in comparison 
with the magnitude of the endowment, if originally given to charitable uses in or before the 
year of the Lord 1800, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, with the consent of the governing 
body, to declare, by a scheme under this Act, that it is desirable to apply for the 
advancement of education, the whole or part of any such endowment, and thereupon the same 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be an educational endowment. 7 


50. So far-reaching is this clause that it may be said to express not so much pum 
application of the doctrine of cy-pres, as an application of the doctrine of appropriation.’ ' 
The general end of benefiting the class of poor “by allorany forms of relief” was 
set aside for “ the general end of benefiting” them, and others not poor, by the education 
of their children. ‘‘In fact, alteration of the manner in which the benefit has been 
conferred has been expanded ... to an alteration of the benefit... A con- 
siderable change has been made both in the nature of the benefit and in the class : 
to whom the benefit came.” Probably by the operation of Section 30 about £19,788 
of the annual income of charities has been transferred to education, and a capital sum of 
£89,713 diverted to educational purposes.” | : 

51. In 1892 the Commissioners wrote in their annual Report :— | 


“‘ Following the example set in more recent times by the Court of Chancery, and fortified by 
the high authority of this judgment [that of the late Sir G. Jessel, in 1881, when Master of the 
Rolls, in the case of the Campden Charities at Kensington], we have for many years made it our. 
first object, in framing cy-pres schemes for dole charities, to prescribe such an application of their 
funds as may tend in some degree to confer real and lasting benefits upon the poor, consistently - 
with a due regard for the main intention of the founders of those charities. We conceive, and in 
this view we have the support of the highest authority, that the particular directions of a founder, 
for the distribution of funds in the form of doles, are but means to the general end of benefiting — 
the class of poor sought to be helped; and that subsequent changes (to use the language 
of Sir G. Jessel in the course of the above-mentioned judgment), in the value of endowments, — 
in the circumstances of the locality within, [or of the population [for the benefit of which, the 
charity is administered, in the times, in the habits of society, or in the ideas or practices of men, 
are sufficient to justify the substitution of other and improved means for the attainment. of 
the object proposed.” 

} 


52. On this principle, in the case of the city parochial charities the application of 
the parish charities were by statute diverted even. more widely.4 The tota! income of 
the Central Fund of the City Parochial Foundation is £52,654, and only £5,000 is made 
applicable for charitable reliei—for pensions. A sum of £152,959 was paid out of the 
capital of the City Parochial Foundation, as grants towards the building of polytechnics 
and institutes, which now receive grants from the State like other technical schools. Of 
the principle of extending the area of benefit, the scheme was a signal illustration. The | 
charities previously restricted to residents of parishes in the city were extended to the 
whole police area of the Metropolis. A still further departure from the doctrine of cy-pres 
was permitted by the Allotments Extension Act, 1882, Section 14, where it is enacted 


that if part of the endowment of a charity in regard to which the Commissioners make 


a scheme is in land, they shall authorise the trustees of the charity to set apart a portion 
of the land for allotments. Ms 


53. It may be concluded, therefore, that, while the doctrine of cy-pres has been 
applied in very many cases of particular charities, the State has adopted the plan of 
wholesale transference of dole and other charities to educational uses, or, asin London, to - 
general philanthropic purposes—if the objects of the polytechnics may thus be described— 
or, as in the case of allotments, to meeting what was held to be a general want in 
country districts. The gravity of the assumed social demand has thus broken 
through the technicalities of normal procedure. For the doctrine of cy-pres has 
been supplemented by a doctrine of beneficial appropriation ; and perhaps in the 
case of doles there was at the time administrative justification for this. There was 
a general consensus of opinion that doles were injurious when administered on the 
conditions usually attached to them; but even if they were freed from those conditions 
there was generally neither in the unions nor in the parishes any such administration 


ee Eee 


1 Young, 31153 2See Charities A di 3 iil i : 
; o Lie e | ppendix, App. No. xiii. G. Evidence, Vol. III., p. 621. 
4 City of London Parochial, Charities Act, 1883.. Return: Endowed Charities (County of London), 18941904, 
Vol. 8., p. 322, Vol. VI.., pp. 936, 940, 954. Hayes Fisher, 30936 (7). 
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of relief as would turn them to good account. Hence resulted their diversion, as we 
have pointed out, to purposes quite unlike those for which they were founded. Had an 
administration suitable for their proper use and management under altered conditions 
been forthcoming, instead of being diverted to entirely different purposes, they might 
reasonably have been placed at the disposal of a suitable authority for continued appli- 
cation to the relief of the poor on new lines.) Such an authority we would desire to 
create. And in view of this, and since we believe that doles may be turned to 
good and proper account for relief purposes, we would strongly recommend that 
Section 30 of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 should be repealed. 


IX.—Tue ScHEMES OF THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


PART VII. 


54. Now, to turn to the schemes themselves. In the re-settlement of dole charities The purpose 
under schemes it was desired to fulfil two objects :? ‘‘ First, the encouragement among the usually entered 
poor of habits of providence, thrift and self-help ; and, secondly, the concentration of ™ schemes for 


these endowments upon assistance to the poor at the times of their special and 
certain need, namely, in sickness and in old age.” With these objects the schemes 
usually enable the trustees to apply the funds of the charity under their care in the 
following ways: (1) They may make subscriptions or donations :— 


(a) In aid of dispensaries, hospitals and convalescent homes or any institution 
in which persons suffering from any bodily infirmity are taught a trade 
or employment so as ‘‘to secure the benefits of these institutions for the 
objects of the charity.” 


(b) In aid of any provident club or society established in or near the said 
parish for the supply of coal, clothing or other necessaries. 


(c) Any duly registered and accessible provident or friendly society. 


The clause respecting medical relief has been useful it is stated and has led to good 
results. The clause respecting friendly societies has not been so operative. 


(2) The trustees may also make contributions for the following purposes: the supply 
of nurses ; the payment of the expenses of travelling to hospitals or convalescent homes; 
the purchase of annuities; the cost of outfit on entering a trade, or occupation, 
or service ; passage money for emigration ; the provision of “ proper care and super- 
vision for poor persons requiring temporary change of air or special protection or treat- 
ment’; the provision or maintenance of recreation grounds; the acquisition of 
open spaces or the maintenance of any reading room, library, or workman’s club; 
the support of any accessible museum, art collection, or art and industrial exhibition ; 
and the provision of technical or art instruction. 


In this class “the provision of emigration,” Sir George Young says, is “liable 
to a good deal of objection.”” ‘The conversion of eleemosynary funds to the 
provision of recreation grounds or the maintenance of workman’s clubs, is,” he 
states, ‘obviously open to difficulty, and is probably only possible in special cases, 
and only expedient where there is plenty of money.’ And this applies still more 
to the clauses relating to museums and art collections. 


Finally, (3) as a third class of permitted expenditure, there come :— 


(a) The supply of clothes, linen, bedding, fuel, tools, medical or other 
aid, including surgical appliances, in sickness, disability or infirmity, food 
or other articles in kind to an amount not exceeding £ in any one year ;8 
and 


(6) Temporary relief in money, by way of loan or otherwise, in the cas 


of unexpected loss, or sudden destitution, to an amount not exceeding £ in 
any one year. 


- 1 Fortieth Report of the Charity Commissioners, 1893, Secs. (24), (25), and (26). 2 Young, 31141. App. 
No. xiii., Vol. IiI., pp. 615 and 621. 8 Vol. III., App. p. 619. 
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There is also sometimes a clause which permits the payment of contributions ; 
towards apprenticeship. The first of the two clauses (a) and (b) represents ~ the 
limit to which the Commissioners consider themselves able to cut down the pernicious _ 
cperation of promiscuous dole charities.” Of the second clause (b) it is said that — 
“the standard represented by the clause is still a little higher than that which can ~ 


be ensured in all cases throughout the country.” 




















55. On these statements we would make some comment. Of the ways of spending — 
permitted by the schemes, that for the encouragement of habits of providence, 
thrift and self-help does not appear to have succeeded. Only wealthy charities can help 
to provide recreation grounds or open spaces, OF, to maintain working men’s clubs é 
and museums. ‘ Emigration” is liable to objection. The “ temporary relief,” — 
clause (b) works fairly well. But considered from the point of view of useful co-operative — 
charity these many divisions, we must say, appear to us to be of very doubtful - 
advantage. The requirements of particular cases of distress properly understood and — 
provided for, personally and otherwise on some reasonable plan, are In our opinion 
the true guide to the best use of the resources of a charity. And as has been shown in 
the evidence the co-operation of the endowed charities with the charity of voluntary 
societies and private individuals will add greatly to the sufficiency of the assistance — 
which they give; and further, this co-operation 1s often the means of connecting the — 
administration of the endowed charity with actual personal work. ‘To prevent the trustees — 
reverting to doles the purposes for which the money available under the scheme might 
be used has been stated in very great detail. What is required is money applicable to — 
any of the needs of distress as they arise, subject to the main principle “ the encourage- — 
ment among the poor of habits of providence, thrift and self-help, but not applicable 


for doles.” 


56. If sufficient inquiry is not forthcoming to ascertain the data necessary for such 
a purpose, it were better that the income of the charity should be reserved till means 
for making proper inauiry are arranged. But provision should be made expressly for — 
this, as to a certain extent it now is, by the terms of the scheme itself. In the case of 
almspeople and pensioners the trustees are now required to make inquiries in regard to. 
applicants for appointment ; and it is said that “ in the less populous parishes and places 
the means of securing inquiry are sufficient or might easily be made sorrel % 


“Tf a body of trustees came to us,” Sir George Young stated,? “and said there is more ~ 
work than we can do, we could reinforce them, of course, or we could give the powers, which 
after all they could take without assistance or leave, to act by agents or by committees to obtain — 
information, or to utilise the services, whether of clergy, medical mien, benevolent persons, — 
district visitors, and others. . . . In various old towns whose charities are numerous, abuses 
are very apt to exist, but even there it is not for want of power that proper inquiry is not 
made. . . . It is notorious that charities in past times and probably in present times have 
been made the means of political influence, or have been utilised for the purpose of private 
interest. . . . Any reasonable expense for making inquiries would be allowed by the Charity 
Commissioners. . . . In very populous places the difficulties are, of course, greater, and there we” 
have always been on the watch for suggestions as to the best way of meeting them; thus we have 
given power to the trustees to avail themselves of the local Charity Organisation Societies.” ; 


57. To ensure that the standard of work is such as we have deemed reasonable, another 
condition also has to be fulfilled. Some method of visitation should be adopted 
in order to ascertain that the work of the charities for which schemes have been made 
is well and usefully conducted. But the staff of the Charity Commission does not 
at present permit of their making any except casual inspections.* This deficiency affects 
the whole administration. j 


“The Commissioners ought to have power to see that all their schemes are carried out, 
but they have not sufficient staff or power to do so. There is no sufficient means of supervising 
the action of trustees to ensure that they will obey the scheme. A good deal of correspondence 
might be saved and some differences which are not now settled might be settled if we had rather 
more staff to deal with cases of complaint. We have a department which classifies the annual 
accounts carefully and produces them as wanted, whenever a case is taken up, and examines them 
so far as possible; but there is no sufficient staff provided for proper examination of the 
accounts. Still less have we power to andit or surcharge.” 7 








1 Appendix, Vol. IIL, p. 616. 2y ai ? 
431178, 31909. P oung, 31151, 31152... Young, SLSR sie 
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Thus, however carefully drawn the schemes may be, the staff necessary to ensure that 
the system of supervision set in force by the Charitable Trusts Acts is properly 
applied is lacking, and still more is the staff insufficient to meet the demands of 
any large and well-directed extension of that system. 


PART VII. ; 


a a 


58. We are of opinion then, that under proper safeguards ** doles ’? and othe1 similar Chicana | 


charities should be used more definitely for eleemosynary purposes proper than the schemes 
suggest--extremely useful as these schemes have often undoubtedly been; that the 
Commission should have power to audit *; and that the Commission should be staffed 


sufficiently well to enable it to super vise the working of the schemes and, when necessary, . 


to revise them. 
X.—BOARDS OF TRUSTEES. 


59. In the draft schemes for the administration of endowed charities submitted to us The selection of 
by Sir George Young it is arranged that the body of trustees should when complete Trustees. | 


consist of a certain number of competent persons appointed as ex officio trustees, 
as representative trustees, and as co-optative trustees.1 The ex officio trustees 
consist generally of local persons specially concerned in the administration of 
the charity by reason of their office, as for instance, the rector or vicar of the parish or 
parishes to which the charities belong, or the mayor of the borough, or the chairman 
of the parish council.2 The representative trustees are appointed direct by the bodies 
that are given the right of representation, such as the parish council or a town council. 
The co-optative trustees are appointed for a term of years by the resolution of the trustees. 
On this method some comments are made by Sir George Young. He says :— 

. “ There is no doubt that many of those who serve upon parish councils or town councils are 
not on a line with the Charity Commissioners in their opinion as to the comparative e“ects of 
dole charities and of the substituted provisions. Therefore, the representatives of these bodies 
very often take a line, which becomes of more importance owing to their representative position, 
in opposition to the principles which have been recommended by the experience of the Charity 
Commissioners, and there are indications that these matters are being introduced into local elections, 
and that an amount of what I fear I must call popular prejudice is not an altogether unheard-of 
method of commending a candidate to the electors. . . . I confess that I regard the general 
effect of the introduction of representatives into the Board of Trustees as beneficial; .. . it is 
necessary to bear that in mind, for instance, when the Commissioners are being pressed, as they 
are being pressed by a resolution of the House of Commons, though not by an Act, to 
constitute in all cases as a majority of the trustees representatives of the local authority... . 
Without raising objections to this ... I would very strongly urge that my successors should 
be left to exercise the discretion that they have hitherto enjoyed, and that undue pressure should 
not be brought to bear upon them to proceed too fast in this direction. . . . It must be 
remembered that persons are elected to town councils and parish councils for certain purposes, 
and those purposes are not in general the administration of charity.” 


60. And in answer to the question, Who are the local authorities who would be 
consulted upon the draft of a scheme? the answer was :— | 


“ The district councils frequently, the parish councils invariably, and town councils invariably: 
_.. boards of guardians we should not consult as such. We should consult them in the form 
of local district councils and corporations which cover the same ground, but boards of guardians 
as ‘such we do not, as a rule, consult; they would not be considered a local authority for the 
purpose.” é; 


61. This evidence suggests two points of difficulty which would have to be met in 
any reorganisation of endowed charities with a view to meeting distress. The witnesses, 
as we shall see, state again and again that there 1s no co-operation between the en- 
dowed charities and the Poor Law Guardians. This might, we think, be in some measure 
prevented if boards of guardians were consulted with a view to the administration of 
the charity being an independent but recognised part of the local arrangements for the 
purposes of relief and assistance. And next it is evident that to carry out a scheme, 


the election upon the board of representatives of bodies created for quite other purposes 
ee ee ee eee 

* It may be mentioned that under Sec. 58 of the Local Government Act of 1894 it is held that the 
avditors of the Local Government Board have the power of auditing the accounts of charities of which the 
parish council are the trustees. 

+ No resolution was passed. A motion was proposed that in their schemes the Charity Commissioners 
should “provide for the election of a majority of the Trustees by representative Authorities ” ; but the debate 
was adjourned and no motion was adopted. 

1 Young, 31142-31148. Report of Select Committee on Charitable Trusts, 1884, p. ix., No. 306; and 
Extracts from the Fortieth (for 1892) Annual Report of the Charity Commission, reprinted on p. 325 of the 
Report of the Select Committee on Charity Commission. 221. 2 Vo]. IIT. of Evidence, Appendix, p. 613. 
3Young, 31145, 31146, 31147. 
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must prove to be a very unsuitable method.1 In practice, such an election may bea 
merely indiscriminate appointment of persons who are not in any way specially qualified 
to fulfil the duties of charitable administrators. To administer charitable help usefully, 

: it would be better, we think, that the trustees should have comparatively large powers 

| of co-optation on the settled understanding that, as far as possible, the persons co-opted 
should be qualified to be suitable members of the board, by their general knowledge of 
the subject or by their cognate knowledge of some department of work. 
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XJI.—Ortuer Mrtuops or REGISTERING CHARITIES. 


fepoieication 62. Before passing to the evidence submitted to us respecting the working of 
under the endowed and other charities, we may conveniently refer here to methods of 
Friendly Societies registering charitable societies other than those connected with the Charity Com- 
Act, 1896. mission.2 Charitable societies can register under the Friendly Societies Act of 1896, 
Section 8, as ‘“‘Societies other than friendly societies (in this Act called benevolent 
societies) for any benevolent or charitable purpose.” Every registered society is 
| required to have a registered office, to appoint trustees, to submit its accounts to 
audit annually, to make an annual Return showing separately its expenditure in respect 

of the several objects of the society, to deliver to every person on demand copies of 
rules ; to supply copies of its annual Return ; and to allow the inspection of its books. With 
: these duties it has certain privileges. It can legally hold property (in the case of 
| benevolent societies, not exceeding one acre) and other kinds of property in the 

names of trustees. It has remedy against fraud on summary conviction “ whilst the 
| only criminal remedy against fraud by its members open to an unregistered society is 
confined to cases of larceny or embezzlement.”’ 





< 


“If the society has stock in the funds in the names of trustees and the trustee isaway from the 
United Kingdom, becomes bankrupt, etc., instead of having to apply to the High Court of Justice 
| or to take any other proceedings which it would have to do if unregistered, it can have the 
| money transferred by direction of the Chief Registrar on payment of £1 fee.” 


And there are provisions for the settlement of disputes by reference to the Chief 
Registrar or to a County Court or a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 


63. The Act, it will be noted, does not interfere with the decisions and work of the 
| registered society. The rules of the society must be consistent with the terms of the 
| Act; and the forwarding of accounts and Returns and the opportunities afforded by 
this and other business lead to the Registrar becoming both an inspector of accounts 
| and a friendly advisor. But his powers cease there. The society remains inde- 
| pendent. He does not control its investments nor require it to adopt one set of 
| rules and one only, nor in the case of a friendly society does he fix and determine 
: the scales of payment and the range of benefits. He stands as a kind of official 
guarantor to the members of societies and to the public that the work of the societies 
will be conducted in a businesslike manner. If a society does not register, it is not 
compelled to do so. But the general status obtained by registration is an advantage 


ee a ip pl in addition to the privileges and the support and security which the Act 
affords. : 
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64. We may compare the system of registration enforced by the Friendly Societies 
Act with the system of accountancy and supervision, adopted’ under the Charitable 
Trusts Acts. In the former case members, officials, and trustees, who may be 
ignorant of actuarial methods necessary to their business and who may need pro- 
‘eghen peat fraud, are guided by the procedure of the Act and by the counsels — 
yf the papas In the latter case the recipients of the charity and those who may 
‘ mE TE Me conditions may be inclined to guard its bounty jealously as against all 
sheep erence. But they can have no part in its government as members. 

eir interests are in the hands of the trustees of the charity. And mutatis mutandis 
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the Charity Commission is like -the Chief Registrar the authority for seeing that 
the trustees do their duty ; and similar machinery is required both in the one case’ 
and in the other. The Charity Commission deal only with endowed charities—with the 
trustees of the dead hand. The Registrar deals with, and through, responsible trustees 
who hold office for the enforcement of interests in which all~the members are 
directly concerned. But in both cases, there is the condition to which Sir George 
Young drew attention. The institution is dealing with the interests not of the passing 
generation only, but in a great measure with the interests of its successors. The 
claims of one generation are closely involved in those of another ; the investments are 
held in common for all members; the society, by the nature of its privileges 
and by its registration, assumes a kind of civic personality. Its property has for 
these reasons to be safeguarded from the point of view of its members and of the 
community. There must be continuous accountability, and the society cannot 
dissolve except formally and on certain terms. That this is an argument applicable 
to other than endowed charities is proved by the fact that not friendly societies only- 
but “ benevolent and charitable societies ’? take advantage of the Act.! These societies, 
however, in London at least, are with one exception—a hospital—benevolent societies, 
whose members are eligible to receive charitable benefits under various conditions 
by reason of their payments to a common fund, and not societies for the grant of 
eleemosynary benefits to outsiders who have paid into no such fund. But in spite of this 
difference, the argument in favour of ‘some continuity of public supervision may be 
pushed one step further and applied to yet one class more. If it applies to volun- 
tary “benevolent” societies it applies, though on rather different grounds, to 
voluntary eleemosynary societies. They, too, are in most cases managing their funds 
and carrying on their work for others than the members of the passing generation. 
Their organisation involves considerations that affect their future administrators very 
greatly. Sir George Young said ?:— 

“It has appeared to me that a line might be drawn in regard to endowments arising out of 
voluntary contributions, of which the principal intention at the time seems to have been that they 
should have been spent as received, namely, if the administrators at the moment said: ‘ With 
regard to this sum that has now come in, we will not spend it this year, or next year, but we 
will put it by and use the income of it,’ and, if that continues, that it might be considered that 
they had power to confer upon it, and that they did confer upon it, the nature of an endowment. 
It would seem rather hard, after one generation of prudent administrators, taking advantage of a 
windfall or of a wind that filled their sails and filled their coffers with money, had abstained 
from dispersing everything that came in, and had formed a nucleus which would enable the 
charity to tide over bad times in future, that that nucleus, that accumulation should still so 
far retain the character of a voluntary contribution in the eyes of the law, as to be liable to 
expenditure in any year that a body of administrators who had more extravagant or less 
cautious ideas happened to find themselves in possession of it,” 


PART VII, 


65. There are many societies which have investments which are in the nature of an Registration and 
endowment, that is to say, the income drawn from their investments is used to supple- incorporation 


ment voluntary contributions; and the capital itself is seldom realised and used ™4er the 
Companies Act, 


for current purposes. And it may be thought that to treat this capital as an 1867. 


endowment and make it impossible for the managers to realise it without the per- 
mission of the Charity Commissioners would be to impose too great a restriction on the 
charity ; but intervention need not be pushed so far. Charitable societies in 
want of the kind of security that Sir George Young would desire to give them are using 
as sufficient for their purpose the registration which is placed within their reach by 
the Companies Acts. Under Section 23 of the Companies Act, 1867, an association 
for the purpose of “promoting commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or any other 
useful object, which does not involve the division of profit, may, if it obtains the 
licence of the Board of Trade, be incorporated by registration with limited lia- 
bility, but without the addition of the word ‘limited’ to its name.” Here, as in 
the case of eleemosynary charities, the benefits of the charity are available for the 
common good, not, as is usually the case in benevolent societies, for the charitable 
advantage of particular members. Under the Companies Acts by the Memorandum 
of Association the association provides for the proper application of its funds and for 
the liability of members in the event of the association being dissolved. True accounts 
have to be kept, and to be open to the inspection of members. Once a year the 
accounts have to be examined, and the correctness of the balance sheet ascertained 





1 Reports of the Chief Registrar, Part A., App. ii., p. 78, London, 1905. 
2 Young 31243. 
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by one or more properly qualified auditors. On the other hand the subscribers of the 
Memorandum, together with such other persons as may from time to time become 
members of the company, are a body corporate by the name contamed in the 


Memorandum of Association, capable forthwith of exercising all:the functions of an © 


incorporated company and having perpetual succession and a common seal, with 
power to hold lands. : 2 | 


66. The number of charitable associations registered under Section 23 were four in 
1904, eleven in 1905, ten in 1906, and seven in 1907. 


Conclusion. 67. Subject, then, to the further consideration of the question, which must follow 


our examination of the present position of endowed and voluntary charities, we would — 


conclude that the presumption is that some registration and supervision of voluntary 
charities is desirable, at least on the lines common to the Charitable Trusts Acts, the 
Friendly Society Act of 1896, and the Companies Act of 1867. In these cases 
registration carries with it requirements that tend | to secure careful and business- 
like management, combined with privileges which give to the society which registers 
some of the advantages of incorporation. 


68. But to set out the facts fully for our purpose, we have still to refer to one or 
two legislative provisions that bear upon charities. 


XIL—Furruer Acts AFFECTING THE REGISTRATION OR ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES. 


Registration of 69. The Local Government Act of 1888 transferred to the county councils and the 


endowed charities eouncils of county boroughs the registration of charitable gifts, which was conducted ~ 


eee ‘Lae formerly at the office of the clerk of the peace of the county or city or town being a county 


Ranncilevot in itself, under 52 Geo. III. c. 102.1 The registration was made by a memorial or 
County statement of the real and personal estate and the income, investments, and objects of 
Boroughs charities and charitable donations for the benefit of any poor or other persons in any 


place in England or Wales, with the names of the founders or benefactors and the 


persons having custody or control of deeds and other documents. The Act extends 


only to endowed charities as defined in Section 10,* and is, it would seem, practically 


obsolete. 


70. In 1892 a Charities Inquiries (Expenses) Act was passed “to authorise the 
councils of counties and county boroughs to contribute to the expenses of inquiries into 
certain charities.”® These inquiries were “conducted by the Charity Commissioners 
into any charities which are by the trusts governing their administration expressly 
appropriated in whole or in part for the benefit of their county or county borough or 


of any part thereof.” They were made in regard to London and to thirteen counties — 


and the West Riding of Yorkshire and in some county boroughs. But the method has | 


not been generally applied. ‘Yet, if it were managed on economic lines, it would, ,with 


= 


the information already in the hands of the Commissioners provide the data for a most 


useful and handy scheme of reference and registration. The Charitable Trusts Acts 
indeed do not require the Charity Commissioners to keep a register of charities, but it 
appears that by the necessities of their work a register has been compiled. We have 
already, therefore, a central register at the Charity Commission and a method which 
might be utilised for its extension for practical purposes; and the question arises how 
we may best turn these to account for the better administration of charity generally.’ 





* That is, it does not extend to any charity or charitable donation not issuing out of or 


secured upon lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or directed by the denor or founder to be secured a 


Died 2 ie ete et 


thereon, or to be permanently investedin Government, or public, stocks or funds, or to any charitable © 


donation which, by the direction of the donor or by the lawful rules of any charitable institution 
may be wholly or in part expended in and about the charitable purpose to which the same may 


Sek — given, at the discretion of the governors, directors, managers or trustees of such charitable 
stitution. 


1 : 

4 fag righ peau (England and Wales) Act, 1888, 51 and 52 Vict, cap. 41, Sec. 3 (xv.). Tudor on 
a See Mortmain, p,307. 2 Charities Inquiries Act, 55 and 56 Vict., c. 15. Thirty-sixth Report of 
¢ Charity Commission for England and Wales [Cd. 5685], pp. 12 and 13, and references in subsequent 


reports, especially App. B: Forty-fourth Report 3 Thirty- ; 
other subsequent Reports. [Cd. 5986). aig caan ee ik te aoe 
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71. It should be added, that the results of the co-operation of the Commission with 
the county and borough councils has been the discovery of unknown charities, the 
rescue of charities which were in danger of being lost, and the ascertainment of 
cases of improper administration on the part of trustees of charities! These results 
suggest that an altogether closer relation between the Charity Commissioners and 
local administration would be desirable; and if local committees were formed in 
some definite relation to the endowed charities and to the Charity Commission— 
especially, so far as it may be possible, in some friendly and even informal con- 
sultative relation, the wish expressed to us by Sir George Young might be yet 
further realised. “We court,” he said, “the opportunity of utilising the best 
experience of those engaged in charity work. Anything which would tend to 
increase the relationship between the Charity Commissioners and those who are 
engaged in personal charity work ought to be encouraged.” 


XIII.—CorRPoRATION AND PARISH CounciIL TRUSTEES. 


72. Next as to municipal corporations. By the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
under Section 71 the policy was adopted of divesting the corporations of estates 
held by them under special charitable trusts and of providing other Trustees in their 
place.? The administration of the Charities was kept “ entirely distinct from that 
of the public stock and borough fund.” Again, under the Corporations Act of 1883, 
if a municipal corporation was dissolved, the Charity Commissioners were “‘ empowered 
by means of schemes to vest their property in the charities in other persons or bodies 
corporate, as they might think right for the benefit of the inhabitants.” Thus 
municipal charities have been freed from the corporations that formerly controlled 
them. Both legal estate and administration are in other hands. The point is of 
importance. If the charities in towns were reorganised, the trustees might be 
appointed by a local board of charities and the direct connection with the municipality 
would then cease.? 


73. By the Local Government Act of 1894 the parish councils in rural parishes were 
in certain cases made the local authority for holding the property of parochial charities, 
but not asarule.* A parochial charity, as distinguished from ecclesiastical charities, 
is defined as “‘a charity the benefits of which are, or the separate distribution of 
the benefits of which is, confined to the inhabitants of a single parish, or of. a 
single ancient ecclesiastical parish divided into two or more parishes, or of not 
more than five neighbouring parishes.” The legal interest in all the property of 
these charities, which had formerly been vested in overseers with or without 
churchwardens, passed to the parish council. The churchwardens and overseers 
were superseded by trustees appointed by the parish council; and with the consent 
of the Charity Commissioners trustees other than churchwardens and overseers were 
allowed to transfer property held for any public purpose connected with a rural 
parish to the parish council. 


| 74. Under the London Government Act of 1899 provision is made for the vesting 
in the borough councils of all legal interest in property hitherto vested in church- 
wardens and overseers, other than property connected with the affairs of the church, 
and for appointing trustees in place of the overseers.® 


75. In those cases the property vests in the local authority, the administration lies 
with trustees; and the facts suggest that if a local centre for the administration of 
charitable relief were desired, some of the trustees in a parish or a group of parishes might 
in part form it. The same suggestion may be made in regard to the trustees of borough 
councils in the Metropolis.® 


PART VII. 


76, If we make a survey of the statements and facts so far submitted, we may conclude Genera) 
that there is a definite standard of administration which may be applied as a test conclusion. 


to the efficiency of administration as we now find it in different parts of the country. 





1 Young, 31190, and Thirty-ninth Report of the Charity Commission, p. 19, and other Reports of the 
‘Commission. 2 Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 5 and 6 Will. iv., c. 76, Sec. 71. Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, Sec. 65. Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 45 and 46 Vict., c. 50, Sec. 133. Municipal Corporations Act, 
1883, 46 and 47 Vict., c. 18, Sec. 3. 3 Tudor on Charities and Mortmain, pp. 792, 795. Young 31131. 
4The Loca! Government Act, 1894, 56 and 57, Vict., c. 73. Sec. 75, 5 (2) (c) 14 (1) and {(2). Young, 31156, 
31159. 5 The London Government Act, 1899, 62 and 63 Vict., c. 14 23,(1), (3), (4).  § Lewis, 22082. 
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i would require of those who participate in the administration the en-. 
raat eo LAa to siepplensart poverty by gifts, but to remove distress by well 
planned aid fortified by personal oversight and care. Next, there is accepted alike 
by the Charity Commissioners and by the Poor Law authorities, as exemplified 
in what is known as Mr., the late Lord, Goschen’s Minute on Poor Law Relief, 
the principle that there should be a recognised division of work between the Poor 
Law authorities and the managers of charities, a division that implies that they . 
should each fulfil a somewhat different function, but should none the less each 
co-operate with the other. We have seen further that a system of safeguarding _ 
endowed charities has been oradually developed and 1s now in. operation, that 
a doctrine of cy-pres has been widely applied, and that under the provisions of 
Acts of Parliament a system of appropriating charities to altogether new uses ‘has 
been enforced. On the other hand, there is no central administration applicable to 
voluntary charities though there ig an evident desire on the part of many charities 
to obtain some kind of status by Act of Parliament,. by Charter or by registration 
under the Friendly Societies Act of 1896, or under the Companies Act, 1867. Finally, 
apart from endowed charities which are administered under schemes by- private | 
trustees, there are charities which are administered by trustees acting for counties, 
county boroughs, parish councils, and Metropolitan boroughs, which, in conjunction 
with other endowed charities and with voluntary charities, might be the nuclei of some 
new local organisation. 


XIV.— Extent AND Causes OF POVERTY. 


77. We propose now to submit the information that has reached us from the inquiries ? 
that have kindly been made through the bishops and clergy in most of the dioceses in 
England and Wales as to the state of poverty. They will indicate in some measure the 
local conditions with which those who administer voluntary relief have largely to concern” 
themselves. Subsequently dealing with the country districts, and the towns, and the 
Metropolis separately, we would submit evidence respecting the charities and their 
management, and the proposals made to us for the formation of some administrative 


system of responsible local committees or boards of charity. , F 


Of the diocesan returns themselves, we should add a word. They represent an 
endeavour to obtain a census of opinion from the clergy throughout the country in regard 
to the extent of poverty and in regard to a few points on which in common conversation 
there is frequent criticism of the Poor Law. The results appear to us to be very valuable, 
especially as to the condition of the poor in the country generally. This and the method 
of charitable assistance are the only points with which we are able to deal. But, considered 
as tests of opinion, the replies to other questions are hardly of less interest as, for instance, 
those made to the questions whether there is any amount of unrelieved distress due to 
the reluctance of destitute persons to resort to Poor Law relief ; whether there is distress 
due to inadequacy of relief; how far there is overlapping. Altogether the returns, which 
in the case of many of the dioceses have been very carefully collected and considered, are 
of a somewhat special importance. | | 


78. From the rural and from the urban districts in the dioceses of Newcastle, 


Of the Newcastle area it is said :— 


“In the rural areas poverty does not exist to any appreciable extent... . Such poverty as 
does exist in the rural areas is found in the small towns, and in connection with the ‘rights of 
freemen,’ charitable trusts, and weekly markets. The first seems to limit enterprise, the second to 
attract an indolent class, and the third loafers.” 


“In the small boroughs and market towns, especially in Berwick, poverty is in evidence, 
largely due to ‘casual labour,’ mismanagement and drink. In the south-east corner of the 
diocese, where the population is almost entirely industrial, poverty exists to a greater extent, and 
especially among the lower-class lalourers, and again it is owing to lack of regular employment, 
want of thrift, ignorance of household management, drink and gambling. Among the miners, of 
whom there is a large proportion, there is considerable reluctance to support their. aged and infirm — 
parents, owing, perhaps, largely. to their becoming independent at an ‘early age, and this is 
aggravated by the number of miners’ representatives on the board of guardians, who are ready to 
support applications without enforcing the duty of children to parents.” “- 
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Of the colliery and rural districts in the Durham Diocese, it is said :— Durham. 


“ There is, comparatively speaking, little poverty in the colliery and rural districts except 
among the aged, widows and those who are physically unfit, and that is not increasing in 
intensity except among the last-named class. This increase is due, asin the towns, to the operation 
xf the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in making it difficult to find employment. With this | 
exception, such poverty as does exist in those districts is almost invariably ascribed to moral i 
causes, intemperance, gambling, thriftlessness, etc.” . 


peters 


“In the slum districts of the towns there is a considerable amount of chronic poverty. There 
is, however, little evidence to show that it is increasing either in amount or intensity... . 
The proportion of ‘poor’ to the whole population is not increasing. But in towns dependent on i 
‘shipping, ship-building and allied industries, recent depression of trade has caused great distress.” 


{n the Ripon Diocese :— Ripon. 


“The rural parishes contain little or no poverty. In the great majority of cases the reply is ¥ 
that whatever real poverty there may be is due to the moral causes of intemperance and 
improvidence, and to the economic one of wages being too low to enable a saving to be made 
against sickness and old age.” , 





* The case in towns is very different. In some parishes poverty is intense and increasing ; } 
in others it is but little in evidence, but on the whole there seems to be a decrease in the amount 
of poverty.” 


Wakefield :— ' Wakefield. 


“The Diocese of Wakefield is chiefly industrial ; and the population more or less dense. On it 
the whole. . . while some poverty and distress exists, it does not appear to be generally acute or i 
increasing.” 


‘n the Liverpool Diocesan Report it is said that :— Liverpool. 


“While more than a third of the parishes, urban or rural, report the existence of a consider- 
able degree of poverty, only one-seventh of the total number believe that there is a tendency 
of it to increase.” 





In the Manchester Diocese in the rural districts there is :— Me ichecters 


“Not much poverty, and what there is appears to be decreasing. It exists chiefly through 
drink and gambling, also through sickness and early marriage.” 





“Tn all the large towns of the diocese there is a considerable amount of poverty, ‘though 
at the beginning of the year. when trade was exceptionally good the number in distress were i 
less than usual. Where poverty exists in the towns apart from unemployment it seems to be at | 
traceable to drunkenness, gambling, thriftlessness, and early marriages, to the irregular  employ- ! 
ment, especially of unskilled labourers, and ‘a desire to work only part of the week.’ ” 





From the Chester Diocese it is reported :— Chester. 


“The summarised returns for the thirteen rural deaneries of the Chester Diocese agree in i 
stating that, on the whole, there is not much poverty.” With respect to the purely agricultural 
rural deanery of Malpas, it is stated that: ‘ There is no real poverty.’ And ‘little or no poverty i 
is said to exist in the agricultural districts of Cheshire,’ too absolute statements which, 
it would appear from the report, ‘“‘require some modification.” 


“In towns where there is some flourishing industry, e.g., Runcorn, Stockport, Crewe, .there is 
little poverty. The greatest distress obtains in places where trade is bad, eg., in the salt t 
district and at Nantwich, and where a town has no important industry but considerable i 
opportunities of casual employment during part of the year, e.g., at Chester.” 4 


. In the Birmingham Diocese :— Birmingham, 


“Where urban conditions prevail, on the whole, poverty seems to be increasing, the 
exception being in the outlying districts. Of the fifty-two (out of ninety incumbents) who answer 

. this question, thirty-three definitely state that it is increasing, sixteen say that it is not increasing, kt 

4 and four affirm that it is decreasing.” 


“The returns for forty-five rural parishes, many of which have a population of less than 500, ol 
are practically unanimous in stating that there is no general prevalence of poverty, and several of : 
them state that there is no poverty in the parish. ... It cannot be said that the problem of i 
poverty exists in an acute form in the rural parts of the diocese, except in so far as the difficulty 
of provision for old age is concerned.” 


79. Taking next the Dioceses of Worcester, Lichfield, Southwell, Peterborough 
and Ely, the replies are :— 


Worcester :— Worcester. 


' 
{ 
“Not much poverty, except in congested areas, and not increasing. It is very prevalent 
where there are endowed charities. What poverty there is in country districts is caused by ‘ 
the precariousness of employment, which causes improvidence. In the town of Dudley, the ‘| 
reason for poverty is stated to be a disinclination to employ people over sixty years of age. Most 
of the poverty is traceable to intemperance and to a disinclination to regular work.” — i 
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Lichfield. - Lichfield : 


“In a large percentage of parishes there is little real poverty. — There are three archdeaconries 
_that of Stafford, which covers a large mining and industrial district known as the Black Country, 
cogether with a considerable agricultural area. Here poverty is marked as increasing in 
Pi twenty-six parishes, decreasing in 120. The Archdeaconry of Stoke contains the large pottery 
: towns, together with a mining and an agricultural district. There 1s not much poverty in 104 
parishes; there is poverty in twenty-five; in eight it is increasing. In the Archdeaconry 

of Salop there is only one large town, and a certain number of market towns, a large proportion 

of the parishes being country villages. Here there is little or no real poverty, at all events ofa 

chronic nature, in 104 parishes. In two instances there is increasing poverty, and considerable” 


poverty in eight.” 


Southwell. — In the Diocese of Southwell, out of 444 replies received to the question: “ Is there 
much poverty in your parish?” the answers in 410 were in the negative. 4 
“ \ large numerical proportion of the parishes are purely rural and scantily populated, whilst 
the mining and industrial centres are, for the most part, enjoying the benefits of good trade and 
regular employment.” 


Peterborough. In the Peterborough Diocese the answers to the question: “ Is there much poverty 
in your parish ?” 

“Reveal the fact that there is very little real poverty, or, at any rate, distress, over 

the whole area. In a few parishes it is said to be fluctuating with the state of trade; but in no 

less than 380 there is said to be very little, and in only thirty-one any considerable amount. These 

thirty-one, however, represent a total population of 148,711, of which nineteen are parishes 

with populations of over 10,000.” 


The ‘considerable amount,” therefore, refers chiefly to the larger towns. 


“Out of 106 parishes which answer the question whether it is imereasing or decreasing, 
thirty-two state that it is increasing, thirty-two that it is decreasing, and forty-two that it is 
practically stationary.” ; 


| 


The increase is in the more populated parishes, the decrease entirely in parishes 
with a population under 500. | 
if 
Ely. The Ely report does not contain the question as to the extent of poverty, but in 

387 parishes for which figures are supplied, the approximate number of poor families 
is thus returned :— 3 ; 


**Total number of families “ - - 86,650 
Families living on insufficient wages - - 2,800 
Dependent upon charity or Poor Law relief - 5,600” 


- about 
9 per cent. 


80. Another group may be made of the dioceses of Gloucester, Hereford, Bath and 
Wells, Exeter, and Truro. | 


Gloucester. The Gloucester reply relates: (a) to parishes in Gloucester and Cheltenham. Here, 
it is said, that there 1s a good deal of poverty, mostly among the casual workmen, 
but destitution is met by the Poor Law; (6) to parishes with populations of 3,000 
and over, and the reply is: ‘Always poverty, but destitution is met by Poor Law 
reliei—not increasing in intensity;’’ (c) to parishes with populations under 3,000. 
Inregard to these the answer is the same. Sa : 


Hereford. Hereford reports :— 


“In a diocese where employment is chiefly agricultural, with wages of lls. to 15s. a week 
poverty of the kind implied in such wages is, naturally, taken for granted. ‘ We are all poor 
is @ common verdict. But, apart from the privations admittedly attendant on wages like these, 
poverty of a severe type is said not to exist widely. There is an almost unanimous consensus of 
opinion that it is not increasing, and some little evidence that it is decreasing, and that, too, 
although there are frequent complaints of a steady diminution of industrial efficiency among the 
labourers. In only two replies is general poverty stated to be on the increase.” , 


Bath and Wells reports :—- 


“ There is not “much poverty ’ in Somerset. Of the 325 of the clergy who reply to the question, 
95 say that there is ‘none,’ or ‘very little,’ or ‘not much.’ Only thirty report to the contrary, 
and they speak almost entirely for the towns and chiefly for Bath.” 
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Exeter reports :— Excter 


“There is a general consensus that in country parishes throughout the diocese poverty is 
decreasing; and that such poverty as there is, exists, possibly to a small extent from low wages, 
but much more from drink habits, consequent thoughtlessness, improvident marriages, 
and the unwise administration of doles, which last breeds a pauper temper. In the country proper, 
there are few unemployed, unless for some reason or other they are practically unemployable.” 


7 “Tn towns, especially the larger towns, it is said that though poverty does not increase in 

' ratio with the increase of population, there is a great deal of regrettable poverty. Immorality 
tends to poverty; but the chief causes of poverty are the same as in country districts, only in 
a more aggravated form, viz., intemperance, want of thrift, large families, and local charities and 
doles.” 


*“In large seaside places where tourists create a summer harvest, the intermittent character 
of much of the work has a degenerating influence. Money easily earned in the summer season 
‘is not husbanded to meet the stress of winter. In‘ The Three Towns’ there is the reduction in 
dockyard labour, ups and downs of the building trade and occasional dislocation of labour... . 
It is generally agreed that the causes of poverty are more moral and social and hereditary 
than economic.” 


Truro reports :— Truro. 


“There is a large mass of pauperism that we are called on to relieve, which from local 
causes is not just now largely increasing (mining boom, etc.), except in some special parishes.” 


Passing to Wales, we have from the Diocese of St. David’s the following note :— St Davida 


“The great majority of incumbents expressed the opinion that there does not exist much 
poverty in their parishes and that it is not increasing in intensity. Only sixteen incumbents, of 
whom eight were from the industrial area, stated that much poverty existed in their parishes ; 
and only seven considered the poverty to be increasing in intensity.” 


“In rural parishes the poverty is said to be due to old age and sickness; and in towns to 
drink, thriftlessness, and in a few cases, to lack of work.” 


81. The St. Asaph reply states that “the population is mainly agricultural and pas- gy Keane 
toral,’ apart from the Denbighshire and Flintshire coal districts, while a certain 
number are engaged in lead mining and quarries and some at seaside and pleasure 
resorts. 


Of the agricultural and pastoral area— 


**The answers are nearly uniform, a large number of poor, but very little actual poverty. 
Those who are disabled by age, or infirmity, or sickness are willing to receive Poor Law relief, 
which is administered fairly liberally. In most of the parishes there are coal and clothing 
clubs, and in some places sick clubs. . . . Benefit societies, Oddfellows, Foresters, and the like 
are also very general, and undoubtedly do much to stave off want in times of sickness.” 


In the mining and industrial area in one or two places, Bagillt and Flint, for instance, 
owing to exceptional industrial causes, such as the transference of industries elsewhere, 
there has been much actual poverty. In other places—Buckley, Brymbo, or Ruabon— 
business has been fair and poverty has been kept away. 


In watering places there always will be a certain amount of poverty and distress. 
They draw together the unthrifty who do not mind ashort spell of hard work but will 
not plod through a task all the year round; and lodging-houses are a speculative 
business often started on insufficient capital. 


82. The south-western dioceses, exclusive of London and Southwark, may be taken 
next—Salisbury, Winchester, Chichester, Canterbury, Rochester. Salisbury writes :— Salisbury, 


‘Ninety per cent. of the returns state that theresis noreal poverty; the remaining 10 per cent. 
say that there are some cases, and attribute the causes to drink and thriftlessness, improvident 
marriages, increase of insanity, and fluctuations in a particular trade or employment ; all agree that 
poverty is rot increasing.” 


For Winchester a few abridged Returns are given :— Winchester. 


I.—A fair amount of poverty increased lately. Unemployment normal last winter. 
II.—No special poverty. Conditions normal. Agricultural. 


III.—Great poverty. Seamen and dock labourers. Caused by drink, overcrowding, and casual 
labour. . . . Dock labour constant source of distress. Attracts wastrels ; is intermittent. 
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IV.—Not much poverty, and not increasing. 
V.—Considerable and increasing poverty; due to want of independence and bavkboue. 
Riverside work casual, seasonal, uncertair, employment better. 
VI.—A good deal of poverty. Unemployment due to dockyard discharges. 
VII.—Large amount; acute poverty much increasing, largely due to migration from slums into 
new streets here. 


VIII.—A good deal of poverty; but not increasing. Many live on visitors, making 
money in the summer; out of employment in the winter. Moral causes: intemperance, idle- 


ness of men, living on wives’ earnings. 

IX.—Not acute poverty. Employment normal. 

X.—A good deal of poverty. Employment irregular. Want of thrift and drink causes 
poverty ; 200 men out of work last winter. 
‘Chichester. In the diocese of Chichester replies have been received of ninety-three town and 227 
: country incumbents :— ) 


“ There is a general consensus of opinion that in the towns conditions as to food, clothing, and 
housing, have improved, but some deterioration in housing (arising from high rentals or the un- 
suitability of the houses for the working classes) is mentioned in a few of the returns.” “On the 
whole, there is not a general increase of poverty. Where such increase is reported, it is almost 
entirely confined to the towns of Brighton and Hastings. Amongst causes of poverty are men- 
tioned drink, the want of thrift in prosperous times, and in some cases betting and gambling.” 


From the.country two-thirds of the returns state that there is no actual poverty, 
and the remainder— ‘ 


“Very little. . . . For such poverty as does exist the main causes mentioned are intemper- 
ance and want of thrift.” 


etetaivaty © ', From the diocese of Canterbury come the following statements :— 


“Ty the country parishes we find that there is no real poverty. There is nearly always work 
enough for those who can do it. If in some cases the employment is not constant, there is the possi- 
. bility of supplementing it even in the winter by work of another kind, The poverty that does exist 
; is due for the most part to moral and not to economic causes.” . 





“Ty the towns there is poverty varying in different localities. But much more stress is laid 
upon the moral rather than economic causes. As to the latter, the chief reasons assigned are want 
of work amongst unskilled labourers. . . . High rents are also mentioned. Amongst older persons, 
the poverty is attributed in the towns to the difficulty to find employment. With regard to the 


lessness, money spent on pleasure out of all proportion to earnings,’ ‘ growing extravagance in the 

manner of living,’ ‘improvident marriages,’ ‘ slate clubs as substitute for benefit societies,’ “a spirit 

of pauperism has been fostered by petty doles and loca] charities,’ and this last applies equally 
| to church charities and to those controlled. by parochial and municipal authorities. ... There 
| is an increasing tendency on the part of children to allow aged parents and relations to apply — | 
| for out-relief. ... In the country, a large percentage make no effort to save . . . and, this is 
. from Croydon, ... ‘the lack of sense of filial responsibility has increased during the period — 
| in which the State has done so much for the children. ...’ We are driven back again and 

again to the moral cause. The poverty is to be attributed to a failure in character, rather than 
, to any particular economic cause. . .. The expectation of relief appears to have contributed in 
| no small degree to the encouragement of pauperism. .. . Another bad feature in some towns is 
) the number of unskilled casual workers who are content to live on the earnings of women ; when the 
latter are unable to work, distress instantly ensues.” 


Rochester, ~ . The Rochester reply is as follows :— 
“ Dividing the parishes roughly into urban, manufacturing, and agricultural, to the first part of © 


moral causes, with reiteration we find poverty assigned to ‘the waste of money in drink,’ “thrift- 4 


the question: ‘Is there much poverty’ the answer from more than half of the (187) parishes is 


in the negative, i.e., that there is little or no poverty. In those. parishes where poverty is reported 
to exist, it is almost invariably stated to be increasing, or likely shortly to increase... .” Out of 
a total of about 116 parishes that may be classed as mainly agricultural, distress is admitted — 
to exist in only twelve, or of those twelve in only two cases is the distress attributed to general 
agricultural depression. 
“Practically all the urban parishes attribute distress to depression in the building trade, 
increased in some cases by thriftlessness and drink.” 


let, Albans 88, St. Albans includes the populated districts on the East of “ London—London 
a over-the border, in which are situated some of the very poorest parishes in England.” 
| Extreme poverty in the diocese is mostly confined to this area. The definition of 
| ‘much poverty’ varies in different localities and with different men, but sixty-four 
town parishes speak of much poverty, and thirty-eight say that it 1s increasing. 
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Fifteen country parishes say that they have much poverty and six say that it is 
increasing. Acute poverty in country districts would appear to be rare. ‘ Those 
out of work leave the place.” 


84. Lastly we take the replies for the dioceses of Southwark and London. From Southwark. 


Southwark the reply is + 


‘In the suburban and country parts of the diocese, there does not seem to be any growth of 
poverty except that incidental to the building trade, which is rather slack in some places; butin 
the Metropolitan area, and more especially in the Archdeaconry of Southwark, reports show a 
considerable increase. 


“The causes for this seem to be, from the moral point of view, drink and thriftlessness, 
from an economic point of view to be owing to the fact that the richer people are gradually going 
further afield, and leaving many who used to be employed by them to shift for themselves, 
and further, to an excess of unskilled labour, and to ignorance of domestic management, 
consequent upon too early marriages.” 


It is difficult to generalise about London, and the Bishop of London’s Commission London. 


have therefore published examples of replies as indicating the state of things, instead of 
drawing up a summary. To the questions: “Is there much extreme poverty in your 
parish? If so, to what do you attribute it?” The examples of replies are as 
tollows :— 
(i.) No; though proportionately, this parish containing few of the artisan class, there 
is too much. Rents here are very high, but the chief trouble is irregularity of employment, 
particularly in the cases of unskilled labour. 


(ii.) Yes, many of the men are casual labourers, and many only obtain work in their 
calling during part of the year. There is a good deal of drinking, both amongst men and women. 


R (iii) Not a great deal of extreme poverty, except under special circumstances when trade 
is bad and casual labour is in small demand. High rents, which mean sub-letting, are, in my 
- judgment, a chief cause of squalid living and low ideals and want of self-respect. 

(iv.) There is a good deal. Much attributable to drink; but a good deal also to the fact 
that many of the younger men have never learned a trade. 

(v.) In a population of 6,500, there are about 1,000 desp2rately poor. The sole causes 
seem to be drink and extravagance; especially extravagance in dressing the children and in 
expenses on holiday excursions and treats. 

(vi.) About 1,000 people belong to the “slum class.” Their poverty is, in my opinion~ 
dueito ;4-430 

(a) The uncertainty of employment for the unskilled labourer. : 


(6) Improvidence :— : 


(i.) Reckless marriage. < 
(ii.) Drink. 
(c) Disproportionately high rents for tenement property. 


To the questions: “Is the distress increasing or decreasing ? What is the cause 
of the variation ?” the following examples of replies are given :— 
i. The last two years there has not been quite so much out of work, but a serious feature is the 
difficulty lads—fairly capable, honest and sober—find of obtaining work. 
ii. Increasing. Poorer people coming to live here. 
iii. Increasing on the whole. This is largely due to the migration of better-class families to 
the suburbs. Undoubtedly religious influences are among the chief causes for this aspiration. 
after more congenial surroundings. 


iv. Steadily, if slowly, increasing. The better-off folk push out ; their places are taken by a 
lower social class. : 


85. We have given these notes at some length, both because they indicate what may 
be accepted as a brief summary of the state of the country, and because they suggest the 
conditions which any schemes for the better relief of distress would have to meet. 
Needless to say that scattered throughout our evidence many references could be 
cited in support of the various opinions and generalisations which we have epitomised. 


86. The statements of the causes of distress it is not necessary to reproduce in further 
detail. They tell their own tale. Economic causes are constantly at work to alter 
social conditions and to place within the reach of people both many opportunities for 
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good wages and many obstacles resulting from the instability of industrial and com- 
mercial life. But, after making all allowances for these, the vital issues in the 
problem are rather moral than economic. And many of the evils to which reference is 
made in the reports can hardly be affected at all by relief, though relief unwisely 
given may aggravate them. To obtain results, thereiore, with or without relief, 
some other element has to be brought into play, which, whether 1t work through 
personal influence or by considerate refusal of relief, or by treatment, or by general 
measures will strengthen and develop self restraint and independence of character. 


87. The impression which the evidence gives in regard to the rural districts is that, 
though there are low wages in the country and in that sense “we are all poor,” the 
poverty of the rural districts is not what some of the writers have called “actual 
poverty,” or ‘‘ poverty of a severe type.” It is the clean and seli-respecting poverty 
which is consistent with a small wage, that is spent according to a routine of careful ex- 
penditure, and so suffices. ‘‘ Actual” or “special” or “acute” poverty is due to 
misfortune, the misfortune, for example, of the migration of a trade to some other 
place or to some want or uncertainty of employment, the results of which have 
not been, or cannot be, avoided without loss and suffering. But this is a very 
small part indeed of the whole. “ Actual” poverty is due, also, it is repeatedly stated, 
to degrading habits of some kind, such as intemperance, immorality, or gambling, 
or to, what one may call, fatal and habitual social misjudgment, which shows itself in 
many ways, such as improvident marriage, thriftlessness, and disinclination to fulfil 
the duties of relationship. The periods of out-of-work due to physical ° causes, 
sickness and old-age have their effect also—difficulties which it should be possible to 
meet in great part by insurance and foresight, as they represent evident and cal- 
culable risks. But, after all has been said, in far the larger number of rural parishes 
there is not much poverty or little or no poverty, and very seldom is it on the in- 
crease. Indeed, the reports as a whole are most satisfactory. 


88. The distress in industrial towns, on the other hand, especially among the unskilled 
classes, is serious. The inducements to excess of some kind—which may be summed 
up in the words “‘ moral causes ”’—have a freer play, while at the same time economic 
instability is greater. The individual has thus to educate himself to bear the pressure 
and distraction of influences to which he becomes very slowly habituated; and 
social aid and charitable help find their office in promoting this process of habitua- 
tion, so that the great self-restraint and steadfastness necessary to an industrial life 
in the large centres of population may be acquired by a larger number of the unskilled 
class, as it has been acquired by the greater part of those engaged in industry. Its 
relation to this question, and to the cases of individual distress which come to light, 
partly in connection with it, gives a special character to charitable work in these 


centres, and suggests the nature of the administration which should be put in force 
in them. 


XV.—ENDOWED Doe CHARITIES IN THE CoUNTRY AND IN Towns. 


89. With this general view of the problem before us we turn to the endowed charities 
in the rural and in the urban districts. 


90. It would appear that the total eross income of the endowed charities which 
come within the scope of our Report is £991,959, of which £666,147 is applicable 
to the maintenance of almspeople and pensioners, and £325,812 to distribution 
among the poor." The whole of this sum is appropriated: ‘‘ most of it very strongly 
appropriated to localities.” This is a consideration which affects endowed charities 
especially, but relatively by habit and procedure it affects also the great mass of 
voluntary charities. Whatever scheme of general organisation may be proposed, 
the charities themselves are established to fulfil certain definite purposes, and an 
adaptation of them to other even slightly varied purposes is very difficult. 


91. The endowed charities which in general terms are called doles receive very severe 


criticism, managed as they are at present. It is not possible to read through the — 


evidence—the replies from the bishops and clergy of the dioceses, the evidence taken 








* Young, 31182, $1183, and App. No. XII.  (@), p. 621, Vol. IIL, and (H), p. 623, Vol. TIT. Mr. 
Drage’s Return, 1898, 110. See also the Report of Select Committee on Charitable Trusts Acts. p. 5. 
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by the Commission, and the reports furnished by our investigators—without coming to 
the conclusion that some far-reaching changes in regard to them are absolutely 
necessary; and we. preface a more detailed examination of the ‘subject by a 
statement of this evidence. | 


oom ) 


PART VIE. 


92. Itisstated in the Peterborough Report that “most parishes, except the new districts Diocesan Reports. 
in towns, have doles of some sort, though they vary from ‘bad,’ ‘ mischievous,’ Opinions respect- 
* pauperising *'and “leading to jealousy ’ to ‘ good,’ ‘ beneficent,’ ‘useful,’ and ‘adding 
to comfort and happiness.’ To some extent, at any rate this is a matter of administra- 
tion. In many parishes, however, a share in these ancient charities is obtained by all 
householders who are in receipt of weekly wages as a right, whether in money or small towns. 
kind, and the feeling seems quite general that when the amount given is small and 
universal it becomes at once mischievous and even of an immoral tendency.” In 
two parishes, one of them under 200 in population, £70 and £80 is annually dis- 
tributed in cash. The vicar says: ‘All the village participate in it, except those 
owning live stock,” and he has a “distinctly unfavourable opinion ”’ of it. 


* A strict inquiry seems to be desirable into what constitutes eligibility (so far as position is 
concerned) for the old parochial charities. Strong working men in the prime of life claim their 
share, simply as labourers, while widows and aged people suffer, for whom the charity (if kept 
for them) would be a real and valuable boon. The-keenness of these men to obtain their share 
however small it may be, shows the harmful effect upon an otherwise manly and independent 
character.” 

\ 


The Ely Report contains some weighty sentences on the administration of endowed 
charities.” sed 


“ Our imperfect statistics which lack the particulars of almost a hundred small parishes, prove 
that the income of the endowed charities in the diocese exceeds £22,000. Though not a large 
amount as compared with the funds of some other dioceses, it is large enough if efficiently 
administered to produce important results. Unhappily the documents before us tend to 
show that, under existing conditions, the administration neither is nor can be efficient. 


(1) The mere fact, that there are 935 separate trusts is a very serious obstacle. A 
separate organisation for managing every £20 of the mcome! But even that is not the 
worst. A great number of these trusts have an income of from £3 to 15s., sums not large 
enough to effect any solid good, yet quite Jarge enough to be the objects of intiigue, and the 
causes of much jealousy and ill-feeling. Only if the administrators are both entirely wise 
and entirely trasted by the people can the distribution of such funds be imnocuous. 


(2) 1t has already been shown that in the majority ot parishes the trusts are administered 
either by the incumbents alone or by the incumbent and churchwardens. Now it is only 
a minority of the clergy who have received any training in the principles of charitable relief ; 
and the answers we have received make it clear that such knowledge does not come by the 
light of nature. Still less can we expect the churchwardens; who are appointed for reasons 
quite independent of almsgiving, to possess this kind of skill. Clergy and churchwardens 
alike are exposed to the criticism of the ignorant, whose idea of justice is always a 
mechanical rule. What wonder, then, if the administration of small funds is often either 
arbitrary or mechanical ? We cannot refrain from quoting an example of churchwardens’ 
charity which is given in one of the returns :— 


“ Our considerable charities are made of little use by being divided up among the whole 
of the cottagers. Families earning £3 a week are treated in the same way as those who are 
in real poverty; but the churchwardens cannot be persuaded of the folly of this waste.” 
This is, indeed, the prevailing vice of distributing committees. Fearing the .criticism which 
would be provoked by substantial gifts to deserving cases, they shield themselves by a 
mechanical allotment of useless doles. As to the other bodies of trustees we have no 
direct evidence ; but it 1s reasonable to assume that many of them labour under the same 


disabilities. 


(3) One of the besetting sins of charitable trustees is a desire to act independently, 
refusing co-operation with other bodies which are doing similar work. The effect of this 
feeling is that, all over England, plausible mendicants make a comfortable income by 
obtaining grants from several sources. This diocese is no exception to the rule. In those 
many small parishes, indeed, where all the funds are in the hands of the incumbent, and 
the Nonconformists give no relief of any kind, the danger is not serious. Butin the larger 
parishes, especially in the towns, there are frequent instances of overlapping. Of the 
incumbents who are aware of the evil only twenty (mostly in town parishes) are able to 
say that an attempt has been made to co-ordinate the sources of relief. Where a Com- 
mittee has: been appointed to deal with all the local funds, and to work in concert with 
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e results are said to be thoroughly satisfactory. The town of Bedford is 
particularly well organised in this respect, and derives much advantage therefrom. But 
‘the effect of the want of system, which is so general in the diocese, may be read in the 
discouraging answers given to our fifth and eighth questions. The perusal of them leaves 
a depressing conviction that the greater part of the “relief” which is being given is either 
useless or positively injurious to the recipients. 


(4) The wisest administrator can effect little good if he is bound by covenant to devote 
much of his care to mischievous objects. We have, therefore, to consider the purpose for 
which the charitable trusts have been founded. Some of them are excellent. Parts of 72 
trusts are devoted to education, of 60 to the housing of the poor, of 15 to apprenticing boys, 
11 to hospitals or district nurses, and a few to allotments of land. But “charities” of 
another class are more numerous and better endowed. No less than 172 provide for doles 
of coal, 125 for doles of bread, 91 for doles of money, and 82 for doles of clothing. The 
zeturns contain many laments over the mischief which these relics of an obsolete conception of 
charity are inflicting upon the present generation. Where the funds are large (and in 
some places they are very large) widespread demoralisation is the result. All the 
parishioners are inclined to grasp at a share in such distribution ; and trustees exposed. to 
the fire of local criticism must be unusually courageous if they can wholly resist the claim. 
Consequently, for every case of deserving poverty which is relieved, several who are undeserving 
obtain a portion of the spoil, while several more are not less pauperised because their unjust 
desires have been disappointed. We cannot wonder, therefore, if the wiser clergy are anxious 
to be relieved of a responsibility which involves so much odium, and carries with it so little 
power of doing substantial good. 


These charities are subject to the Charity Commission ; and many of them are administered 
ander schemes drawn up by that body. Some of the schemes are intrinsically bad; some fail 
in practice because they assume too large a measure of wisdom and courage on the part of 
the trustees. We cannot help thinking that the time has come for a wholesale revision of these 
antiquated instruments. 


| The Gloucester Report! states there is a general consensus of opinion that 


endowed charities, which consist of doles have a demoralising effect on the recipients, 


and the Committee think that the Charity Commission might with advantage sanction 
schemes for the conversion of dole charities to purposes more beneficial to the parishes 
coacerned. 


The Exeter Report states :? 


“Tt is agreed that the existence of large endowed charities in a place tends to create whoie 
areas of dependence and destitution.” 


The Hereford Report has the following sentences ;* 


“Tt is most regrettable to find that a large number of parochial endowed charities are of the kind 
known as “dole” charities. They are generally described as ‘‘ unsatisfactory,’ ‘‘ wasteful,” and 
“demoralising.”’ These doles are given in bread, coal, clothing, boots, and cash, and bread is stated 
to be the most wasteful form of gift. Some recipients will not even take the trouble to call for the 
bread which has been allotted to them. Very many of the parochial charities have under the 
trust deeds to be distributed to fixed numbers of persons or families in money or kind, and it 


appears frequently to occur that these numbers are in great excess of the really necessitous poor 


of the parish. Even where the hands of the trustees are not fettered by the terms of the trust, 
it is the practice of many parish councils and other trustees, as a result of custom or a mistaken 
sense of justice, to distribute the proceeds of the charities in doles among the entire working 
population of the parish. Complaint is made that in some cases these doles have to be earned by a 
regular attendance at church services, and there are clergy who strongly resent having to perform 
divine service before a congregition coasisting partly of paid worshippers. Thedoles are sometimes 
too large, oftea insignificant from excessive division, and, being regular, are anticipated before 
receipt, and for all practical purposes serve no useful end, but are merely aids to low wages, which 
they help to make still lower. Many incumbents express hopes that powers will be taken, if such 
are not now existent, to revise the trust deeds. There is an almost entire agreement that 
these dole charities would be better reserved for emergencies, such as cases of sickness, 
sending patients to convalescent homes, or providing outfits for guls of necessitous parents to 
enable them to enter domestic service, or in paying parish nurses. There are also important 


prypose for utilising the capital for the provision of almshouses, as indicated under the last 
question. 


* Closely connected with the question of outdoor relief is that of the provision of 
pensions. It is not quite easy to gather from the returns how many parishes have a 
satisfactory pension system already in operation. Twenty-nine speak of such a system, but 
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10 pecans to be on a very restricted. scale, consisting, in some instances, of 2s. 6d. amonth te a few old 
people, sometimes of 1s. a week to aged church folk; in one instance it is given frankly as a 
weekly reward to old people who attend church regularly. 


_ “Tn seventeen, parishes the endowed charities have been converted, under a scheme drawn up 
by the Charity Commissioners. The amount formerly used for doles is, in these eases, applied 
usually, in the first stance, to pensions. Almshouses, nursing funds, apprenticing, and other 
good ‘objects are also included in the schemes. We are glad to notice that the clergy are 
evidently anxious for change. Speaking from personal experience some members of your 
Committee can point out that, whatever opposition there may be at first to the adoption of a 
scheme, it speedily dies down when once the improved methods get to work. Also, it may be 
added, the Charity Commissioners are prepared to vary their scheme in order to meet the special 
needs of the neighbourhood. 


‘In several parishes out-relief is reported to be dying out, being rendered unnecessary by 
the pensions provided under the scheme. In one or two cases thejchurch and the endowed 
charities co-operate to provide pensions for all who are beyond the working age and have a good 
record behind them. 


** Meantime, it appears that there are eighty-six parishes, of those making returns, in which 
there are endowed charities which are given away entirely or almost entirely, in doles, Many 
strong criticisms are passed upon the result; the money is given in coals and clothing to people 

_ who don’t want them, and fifty-one loaves every Sunday to people who don’t want them. ‘ The 
parish suffers from the number of Christmas doles.’ ‘So many loaves are given each Sunday—all 
wasted money.’ In one parish the endowed charities yield an income of over £600 per annum, of 
which more than half is distributed in doles. That, of course, is exceptional.” 


“In the Canterbury repprt it is said that there appear to be many unreformed 
charities :— 


«¢ Two loaves a week through six winter months to widows and poor attending church. 
Another charity gives coal at Christmas and money to about eighty persons at Easter.’ In the 
same parish, population 1,350, ‘£15 a year to thirty men and women over sixty; also grants of 
£1, £2, £3, to fifteen others in need of help.’ Again, in another parish, population 2,321, ‘On 
Ash Wednesday, 100 persons receive 10s. each.’ 


“When such grants are made we are told often that persons do not need them. It would 
obviously be well in some cases to secure an alteration of old schemes, and where new schemes 
are unwisely administered by parochial bodies, to make suggestions as to the more helpful 
alternatives offered by such a scheme. 


“The Committee is of opinion that if the sepatation between Poor Law and charity were 
made, the desired change in the method of administration would come about of itself.’’ 


PART:VIL 


Some of the clergy write in regard to the question whether there is overlapping in 
these terms. “ Yes; owing to the reckless way in which tickets for city charities are 
given to the most undeserving by city authorities.” “Canterbury is a sink of 
small charities.” And from another parish there the report is: 


“There is a great deal of overlapping between various charities. A great many municipa 
charities and charities in the hands of trustees and almshouses which might well be reorganised. 
There is a regular scramble for their doles.” 





* From St. Albans come the following statements :—? 


** As regards endowments, the very considerable amount of money that appears to be given 
away in doles is surprising. Whether such doles are, in all cases, really productive of good results. 
may be open to question :— 

1. ‘‘1f my poor fund runs low, I have only to say so in church, and the congregation will give 
readily.” 

2. “ Total about £125, of which I have official knowledge. Much in addition to this is 
done by private almsgiving.” 


3. “The charities for the relief of the poor have been amalgamated . . . they are now to be 
used for the upkeep of a club and reading room.” 


4, “I think the extent of our dole charities is on the whole mischievous, and should be glad to 
have the revenues devoted to some permanent object of helping appreciably the aged deserving poor.” 

5. “ We get a little from Hcclesiastical Charities, but the recent conditions of its distribution 
greatly minimise its value.” 

6. “In my opinion wasted. Any change would be resented unless it were part of a general 
system prescribed by law.” 

7, “ There are no endowments of any kind, and I think this fact has been a blessing to the 

parish.” » 


1 Diocesan Report, Canterbury. 2 Diocesan Report, Sts Albans, 
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g. “There are no endowments, I am thankful to say.” ne ieiey 0 bee i 

9, “I think the money spent on doles according to the conditions of the trust deeds might 
be more beneficially expended.” 

10. “ The parish charity is useless, and might with others of the kind be given to some other 
‘object—preferably old-age pensions.” 


including children; whose weekly wage does not exceed. 25s. per week, 


' 11, “ Every parishioner, 
dowed charities, so that in some cases as much as £2 goes to one 


is entitled to share in the en 
house.” 


93. To pass to other evidence. One witness referring to the dole charities in his 


Dole charities ; 1 
parish, says: ) 


Evidence of : 
witnesses as to | Ag to the effect of these charities, I doubt if they serve any useful purpose. It would 
country districts. be better if it were possible to utilise part of these charities as the contribution of the poor to some 


sood object, such as the provision of a certificated, nurse for the parish.” 


Another says that : | if 


“The effect of the charities on the poor is rather degrading, as they cringe to the trustees.” 
| ‘There is “ great discontent, as few are satisfied with what they get as charity.” ? 


Another said : 


“TJ have to do with parishioners who know that they have no: charities whatever and with 
parishioners who know that they have many. Although the two belong to the same class the 
difference between them is very marked. ... It may be fancy on my part, but it really seems 
to change the whole tone of the people, socially and even spiritually.” 3 


Another says of the small endowed charities : 


“The benefit from them is received by persons who. are not in need. As regards one of the 
charities, bread is only given to certain people who attend divine service on particular days. 
The consequence is that persons who never enter a church on any other occasion flock to it at the e 
times. The doles, therefore, partake of the nature of a bribe for taking part in religious worship, 
and certainly have anything but a good effect on the recipients, as far as religion is concerned.” 
“Once they [people who do not really need the gift] get on the list it is very difficult to strike them 
off, and it is also very difficult to refuse to give to other people in the same position. _ [have struck 
off some. For instance, there was a woman who was keeping a shop and who kept cows and had 
7 or 8 acres of land, and she had benefit from these charities and these doles. In another case 
there was a widow who was paying £15 a year for her holding, and had a pony and trap and kept 
cows. ‘They had this charity, and they thought they ought to have it.” 4 


94, There is also a widespread depreciation of the endowed charities of the small 
towns. Of the results of their administration at Beverley, one said:? 


“The dole charities are an absolute waste.’ The money is taken to the first public-house. 
They have a bad effect on character and independence. Before Christmas people get themselves 
up shabbily, and touch their hats at stfeet corners.” “ They look on the church as a place out of 
which there is something to be, got.” “‘Many of the people live on charity. Cadging is the order 
of the day. The charities deter people from improving their position.” 6 <4 


Dole charities 
in towns] - 


A trustee said : . ot ¥ . "3 4 


“My bell used to be continually ringing with people asking for tickets for groceries, etc. 
The deserving people keep away, and the undesirables come.” . 


_. 95. Passing to the larger towns, we have thesamecriticism. Of the doles in Norwich, 
More than one of these informants who had been officially connected with the 
administration” spoke of the dole charities as an unmitigated evil. Another, an 

incumbent, said : . 
““ Norwich is pauperised to a degree, and a large portion of idlers appear to live on the 


‘generosity? of the Norwich ‘charitable.’ The poor are helped too much, and if they were helped 
less, and made to help themselves more, we should have less poverty and discontent.” 7 


> a 








1 Batchelor, $3879, (13). 2 Hood, 71523,’ (13)., Jebb, 71698, (21). 3 Moody, 71940, (10)., Burges, 
72139, (11). Kevill Davies,’ 72681 (25), 72766, 72831 (2). 4 Platten, Vol. VIL. App. No. exciv. (8). 
Report on endowed and voluntary charities, p. 29, Beverley. 6 Cf: Lichfield, p. 32. Ludlow, p. 34. 
Bourne, p. 35. Staunton-on-Wye, p: 43, 7 Norwich, p. 14. yin eneitie! 
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So at York the incumbent of a city parish said : 


“The people come in swarms to the school-room, and the gifts do them no good at all. There 

is no limit of age; people of thirty, and under, get the charity. Prostitutes take a room in the 

parish before Christmas and try to get it. It is given to men earning good wages, for instance, 

a telegraph wire-man, earning 28s. to 30s. a week, with a drunken wife and three or four children. 

The charities destroy my spiritual position. When I visit the people, they say: ‘ What has 
Mr. brought ?’” 2 





96 . In support of all this generally unfavourable evidence, many cases might be 
quoted, of which the particulars are given in the investigators’ report, for they made 
independent inquiries in regard to a large number of cases taken at haphazard.? These 
show that the doles fell to many of the unjust, and to some of the just. They came to 
drinking and immoral people living in dirty homes, to the lazy and disreputable, to 
people quite well enough off to do without them; to old almspeople who were already in 
receipt of a pension, or had a place in an almshouse; to widows of good, bad, or 
indifferent character; to steady and well-doing people, and to thriving families. They 
were indiscriminate. They promoted dependence among the independent, and palliated 
demoralisation, and did little or nothing to ameliorate a state of poverty, or prevent 
a state of distress. 


97. These charities area principal factorin the settlement of any reorganisation of the 
local relief. Where they are small in comparatively small populations they cannot be 
ignored, and where they are lafge it is indispensable that they should be revised and 
brought into co-ordination. To a great extent they are now used to supplement 
outdoor relief. If, as we would desire, the policy adopted heretofore by the Court of 
Chancery and the Charity Commission and the Poor Law, as represented by Mr. Goschen’s 
Minute, were to prevail, they would be administered on lines ‘parallel to the Poor 
Law. Co-operation would take the place of supplementation. But to make the 
charities useful, and to bring them into co-ordination, is usually a very unpopular 
task. Local residents and trustees fear to undertake it. Reform, therefore, must in 
great measure come from without. 


XVI.—SuccaEstions oF WITNESSES IN REGARD To DOLE CHARITIES AND THE LOCAL 
ORGANISATION OF VOLUNTARY AID. 


98. We next turn to some of the comments and suggestions made by witnesses in 
regard to the better application of doles and the better organisation of local voluntary aid. 
The Rev. Charles H. Heale, the Vicar of Williton in Somersetshire, in his very interesting 
evidence, told us that *:— 


“ Under the old schemes each parish provided for the relief of their own people, and the 
money of these old charities was practically given to the help of the parish generally. If you 
examine the old overseers’ accounts and the old churchwardens’ accounts, you’ invariably find 
that they relieved their own people ; and sometimes people connected with the place left a small sum 
in charity to go towards lessening the local expenses. . . . There was a house kept in almost 
every parish where the very poor people, who were helpless and could not take care of themselves, 
were herded together. . . . As far as I can gather, there was very little out-relief given in 
the old days, and what was given was only given in cases of sickness. I am going back more than 
100 years now.. Charities ‘left for giving a small sum or clothing annually to. the second poor, 

_ 4.¢., those not in receipt of parochial relief’ were given to people who were not in the house.” 


The parish poorhouses have vanished, and their place has been taken by the union 
workhouses, which have often developed into general institutions for the care of 
the sick and aged poor rather thaa workhouses. Now, usually, it is possible 
to take advantage of much more various means for dealing with those in ‘distress 
than formerly; and institutional relief may be said to include, not only treat- 
ment of the sick in infirmaries or infirm wards under careful nursing, but the main- 
tenance of the afflicted and of children in special homes. And these means may be 
still further developed by making use of private certified homes, and by regulated co- 
operation between the public authorities and the managers of voluntary agencies. Hence 








1York, p. 18. Coventry, p.23. Kendal, p. 27. Norwich, p.13. York, p. 17. Coventry, p. 25. 
Kendal, p. 25. Lichfield, p. 31, and Lloya, 32062. Also the Abstract ot information, p. 235. 3Report 
on Endowed 'and Voluntary Charities, p. 32, p. 39. 4 Heale, 69047, 69055, 69058, pars. 29-31. : 
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by the scheme we suggest, while the dole charities, subject to an indispensable modifica— 
tion, namely, that they are applicable to cases of distress, are left in the hands of trustees. 
for local use, the Poor Law, in the larger area of the county, and with the aid of 
county rates, would provide such institutional relief as might seem right for the 
individual applicant, instead of only “‘ the workhouse” and the “ offer of the house.” 
Outdoor relief would be restricted in its scope, and charitable association throughout the 
union by means of the Voluntary Aid Committee would, as far as may be, take its place.. 


99. Speaking of the possibility of an unification of outdoor relief and charity, Mr. 
Heale thought it was not possible to work local charity and Poor Law together ; if this. 
were carried out, people would cease to give to church collections, money would not be 
so freely given by individuals, and there could be no system or method. The charities or 
endowments leit to the second poor ought, he considered, rather to be used for old-— 
age pensions than for the relief of the poor under the Poor Law. 


100. This line of thought is taken by several witnesses tentatively. The Rev.. 
Henry Moody, Vicar of Wolverhampton, who was very familiar with the methods of 
the Poor Law, and who from about 1870 had worked continuously among the poor,,. 
in towns—in the Hast of London, and in Leeds, and in country districts, gave us the 
results of his experience! He said that :— | 


“In some cases charity and out-relief should go hand in hand together, but at.present: 
vhere was no connection between them. In some way or other there should be provision for the two- 
to work together. ... Some means should certainly be devised so that each knows what 
the other is doing. . . . Occasional charity is no doubt of the greatest value, and one cannot 
see how the poor could possibly tide over certain times without it. In the hour of their real’ 
want they seek charity rather than Poor Law relief. In the interests of the poor themselves by 
all means do away with harmful relief and substitute useful charity, if it can possibly be arranged,. 
and I think it might.” 


101. Another witness,? the Chairman of the Stretton Board of Guardians, suggested. 
that the charities in a parish or town might be pooled and provide— 


“ A number of small pensions to carefully selected cases, and letting it be known that, unless: 
forfeited by bad conduct, such pensions will be continued through life. In a former parish with: 
which I was connected,” he said, ‘“‘ a number of small charities no one of which alone was of suffi- 
cient value to do any permanent good, when distributed amongst all the aged, or all the widows, or 
all the spinsters of the parish, by being pooled, produced an aggregate sum from which we were 
able to pay thirteen worn-out folk, all of the classes for which the charities were originally in- 
tended, a weekly pension of 3s, 6d. each. All these people must have, but for this charitable 
help, been on the outdoor relief list at, perhaps, from 2s. to 2s. 6d. each. They had no 
longer any fear of the money being withheld, provided they behaved themselves reasonably welb 
—all the annoyance and quarrelling caused by frequent distribution of doles was done away 
with, and the poor rate was relieved to an appreciable extent.” 


102. Here by consolidation dependence on the rates was reduced. In co-operation 
with the board of guardians, if State pensions led to its being desirable to revise such a. 
settlement, the charities could be equally well turned to some other account on similar 
lines. 


103. Another witness,? Mr. Thomas Emberton, speaking of Ellesmere, where he 
had been a guardian for fifteen years and vice-chairman six years, proposed that a— 


“Committee might with advantage be formed to administer both outdoor relief and the 
charities.” ‘ There is,” he said, “a good deal of dissatisfaction. You see there is the vicar ard 
the churchwarden ; there is the trustee from the parish council and a trustee from the urban 
council, and one or two more of the other minor parishes that have been lopped off from. . 
the Ellesmere parish that have trustees really.” “The guardians,” he continued “have: 
nothing whatever to do with the trustees; there is no conference with them in dealing with. 
cases ; the urban council elects a trustee ; the guardians have no standing whatever.” 


__, rhe committee, he suggested, might be composed for the greater part of guardians: 
(whose service on it would be compulsory) with, say, the vicar and one of his church- 
wardens as trustees, the secretaries of friendly societies—the Oddfellows and Foresters, 
and of a women’s club. The committee would then refuse out-relief if they thought 
1 Moody, 71940, (10~14), 2 Burges 72129, 8Emberton, 71324, 71341, 71375, 71350. 
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there was fraud of any kind; or where the applicants ‘lived under insanitary 
onditions in cottages which are unfit for them to reside in” and “ when ,they 
have no one to look after them and they can get no attendance; and, where we find 
jt is some drunken, careless, improvident individual, we do not see that we are in a 
manner bound to give him out-relief at all.”’ For the reasons which we are about to state 
we have not advocated a combined Poor Law and Voluntary Aid Committee as is here 
suggested, but otherwise this evidence describes what we think is desirable.! In this 
case the Voluntary Aid Committee would deal with the whole union, an agricultural 
union with a population of about 2,000, with Ellesmere town as its only urban centre. 


104. Another witness from the same union,? “a dissatisfied distributor of Phillip’s 
charity which, up till 1905, annually provided blankets and flannel (about £100 
worth) for distribution in Ellesmere parish ”’ said :— 


“The co-ordination of medical and all other agencies for the help of the poor is sorely 
needed. One representative body might undertake the work of the hospital, the dispensary, 
the trained nurse, etc., and be in touch with the guardians, the charity trustees and other, at 
present, separate organisations.” 


105. Mr. John MacGowan, ® the general secretary of the Oddfellows Widow and 
Orphan Society, at Bridgwater, said :— 


“To endeavour to prevent this (‘a too liberal dispensing of charity, which tends to make 
people sordid and seems to cause them to be more and more disinclined to depend upon any effort 
of their own’), all charity should be organised, and its indiscriminate distribution discouraged. 
This might be done by establishing permanent charity organisation committees in each 
locality, the members thereof to be elected and some co-opted. The aim of such a committee 
should be to centre all charity within its own sphere of work. If charity thus organised could 
be assisted by aid grants from the State, the present system of out-relief would, I think, be greatly 
educed, and in time might disappear in its present form., 4 


106. Miss Joseph,® a guardiar of the Williton Union, said :— 


““T believe, if out-relief were the exception and not the rule, and there was co-operation 
between the charity of a district and the Poor Law to meet the ‘ hard case,’ that in the course of a 
generation there would be a marked improvement in the economic condition and morale of the 
district ; but where out-relief is given it should be adequate and the circumstances of the recipient 
be reviewed frequently.” 


She suggested that the parishes or villages in unions might be grouped, and that in 
each group there might be a sub-committee— : 

“‘ Different people representing the various interests in those villages, and that one of their 
members should work on the central committee and report to the central committee of the union, 
which would meet on the board day of the board of guardians after the meeting of the 
board. The sub-committee would not make any expenditure without reference to the central 
committee, and the funds should be raised on each case. There are a certain number of endowed 
charities which we hope to get. Then there is a great deal of private charity, and if we could 
bring the charitable to our point of view, we hope to get the money which they now give 
individually. . . . The idea of the scheme in the first place was to keep cases from becoming 
chargeable by timely aid.” 6 


The suggested rules require that “relief shall not be given to supplement outdoor 
relief; that the board of guardians allow their clerk and committee to report fully 
to the committee after investigation that the money needed must be raised specially 
for that case; that a reserve fund be raised from private donors for certain specific 
objects ; that members of the committee must under no circumstances give relief 
without the authority of the committee ; that members must be encouraged to visit 
cases regularly and report to the committee; that every decision be reported to the 
board of guardians as soon as possible. ’ 


107, This scheme deals with the whole union, and would serve a purpose similar to 
that of the more simple scheme adopted by the guardians at Farnham, which Mr. 
Baldwyn Fleming described to the Commission. Mr. Fleming said 8:— 


“Take Farnham, for instance, which has been referred to by Miss Hill. They have an 
admirable institution by the side of the board of guardians’ work. They call ita benevolent 


a 





171324 (2). 2 Jebb, 71698 (16). 3 MacGowan, 68814, (16), 68835, 68844. 4 Malaher, App. 
exxxyi., Vol, VLL.(2), (3),.(4). (7). b Joseph, 69293 (3), 69334, 69359, 6 App. iii.. Vol. VIL, p. 365. 
‘7 App. iii, Vol. VIL, p. 366. 8 Fleming. 9417-9422, 
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fund. ‘This benevolent fund is subscribed to by people who live within the district, and if any 
case goes before the board of guardians which they think the application of the Poor Law works 
hardly upon, and which is evidently a deserving case, but only of temporary distress ; and if 
- they want to save the person becoming a pauper—il, for instance, it is the case of a man who can 
be got to work by purchasing tools for him—they apply to the benevolent fund, and the benevolent 
fund gives what is necessary, possibly on loan. The man having got his tools and to work, would 
gradually repay them back. Colonel Fitroy, who is the treasurer of the Benevolent Fund, told 
me recently that in no year had they spent more than £20. . 


«Tt is a question whether it ought to be done at the cost of the rates.” 


“ Tt would be a most excellent thing to havesuch voluntary funds annexed to boards of guar- 
dians elsewhere. Mr. Bland Garland told me that when he started the reformed administra- 
tion in the Bradfield Union he put aside £100 to meet cases of that kind, and that he had only 
used a small amount of it. . . .” d 


And Mr. Fleming agreed that “It is mostly a little advice and sympathy that 
is helpful to the people”; and that there was every reason why, even in the poorest 
districts, there should be some kind of organisation of a voluntary character 
working side by side with the Poor Law system, if you could only get the people to” 
do it. And he thought that— | 


“The funds that would be required would be so small that they could always be 
forthcoming. There was an enormous amount of charity given away, and if that charity 
were utilised instead of being wasted, it would much more than do what is required in the 
direction that we are now considering.” 


108. Of the usefulness of parochial committees and similar organisations we have 
received much evidence. ‘Inthe Report for the Winchester Diocese special attentionis 
called to them. Parochial committees are to be found, it is said, mostly in town’ 
parishes ; but we may take this statement as applicable to parishes in the smaller as well 
as in the largertowns.’ The rules frequently adopted by these committees suggest what 
might be a line of division between the Voluntary Assistance Committee which we 
have proposed and the Committee of Public Assistance. The parochial committee, it 
is said :— 


‘Must bear in mind that there are many cases in which the granting of relief is likely to 
encourage idleness, lack of thrift, or forgetfulness of family responsibility. Consequently relief 
shall not be gsanted :— 


(a) In ordinary out of work cases, unless there is evidence of thrift, or unless there is illness, 
and there is reasonable prospect that circumstances will improve. ) 


' 


(b) In cases of destitution, when there is no prospect of circumstances improving— 
these are Poor Law cases. 


(c) In cases of chronic sickness, unless they are suitable for a permanent allowance on 
the ground of good character, thrift, provision for the future, and readiness of relations to assist. 


(2) In cases in which near relations, able to help, are unwilling to do so. 


109, And in regard to a parochial committee at Shalford, Sir William Chance 
gave the following account :— 


“May I say on the other point of voluntary efloit taking the place of outdoor relief, that 
there is a parish close to where I live, Shalford, near Guildford, where last year they established 
a parochial relief committee ; that relief. committee has the vicar of the parish at the head of 
it, but he has called in a certain number of laymen, the chief constable of the county being one, 
and two guardians and one or two ladies. Every month they have a collection in the church for 
this relief society. Then they meet once a month, and all the cases that have been relieved 
during the time are reported, and perhaps in difficult cases they meet in the interval to consult 
whether a case should be relieved or not. That has worked extremely well. The charity is cut 
off entirely from the church, with this exception, that every month a collection is made for it, 
but it has nothing at all to do with the church. The consequence is that now practically we get 
no demands for outdoor relief in that parish; we get a few demand: for medical outdoor 
relief, but no longer any for outdoor relief, Ihope that before very long we shall have that system 
established all over our union, and I hope that these parochial committees, consisting of the 
clergy, ministers, and laymen and people who are interested in the thing, will gradually be able 
to deal with all the deserving cases. I hope that that principle may possibly extend to the country. 
That is one reason why I do not want to upset the present system, certainly in the country, 
more than is necessary, because I do feel that there is an enormous movement for good going 
on all over the country now, and pauperism is going down.” 

1 Diocesan Report, Winchester, and App. xvi., Vol. iii. Diocesan Report, Canterbury. Diocesan 
Report, Hereford. 2 See also Charities App. : Cases dealt with by Parochial Committees. 
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110. Wethus pass from suggestions to plans which are at work successfully, and which, 
conducted under slightly altered methods and in alliance with the public assistance 
committees, would, we believe, lead to a good use of endowments, adequacy of relief, 
diminishing dependence, and friendly and personal help. 


XVITI.—Poor Law RELIEF AND THE ENDOWED CHARITIES CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
THE UNIONS. 


111. In many parishes there are few and trifling or no endowed charities ; and the 
same may be said of not a few unions, if we consider the unions as groups of parishes. 
But, as we have seen, in very many places these charities are well worth considering in 
relation to the relief of distress; and we have selected Cricklade in Wiltshire, Ellesmere, 
Taunton and Lichfield as illustrating the position The population of the parish 
of Cricklade is 1,517. Most of the inhabitants are agricultural labourers. The 
wages of the labourers are said to be 12s. to 14s. a week with a cottage. The demand 
for labour is fairly steady. The Diocesan Report states that in 90 per cent of the parishes 
in the diocese there is no real poverty; and “all agree that poverty is not increasing.” 2 
From the endowed charities at Cricklade £204 2s. 5d. in doles was distributed in 1906 
to 230 single persons or heads of families ; the recipients are returned at 830, who would 
accordingly receive on an average about 4° 91s. each. 

*“‘ Of recent years the trustees have reduced the number of recipients by striking off the 
names of about fifty recipients whose circumstances seemed to disentitle them to the receipt 
of charitable relief, but the list still includes, in addition to ordinary labourers, the names of 
small farmers, gardeners, grooms, tradespeople, shopmen, railway men, postmen, and others 
earning good wages.” 


Twelve months’ residence qualifies for the reception of the doles. 


112. Apart from the endowed charities about £20 is raised by the two churches for 
sick and poor funds. This is distributed by the clergy in one case, and through district 
visitors in the other. Out-relief to the extent of £283 is distributed in the parish, 
making in all a distribution of £625 a year; in a population of 1,517 persons. The 
pauperism of the parish is high. “There has been no communication between the 
board of guardians and the trustees of the charities or any understanding arrived at 
as to the class of cases with which each should deal.” There is a good nursing 
association, the benefits of which are available on payment of a small subscription ; 
and there are 304 adult members of permanent registered friendly societies. Clearly 
there is very little distress. 


113. Already in this parish there is practically a central board. Undera recent scheme 
the rector of one parish, the vicar of another, the high bailiff of Cricklade, serve as ex 
officio trustees for the endowed charities, together with the representative trustees 
appointed by the parish council. All thie dole charities might by general statute be 
assigned to the relief of distress, and, further, according to the distribution of 
the population a part might be assigned to the Voluntary Aid Committee for the union, 
and a part retained by the parish. The demand for the relief of distress would be very 
different from the demand for the charities’ gifts. The former would be met by relief 
according to the needs of the case, and there would be comparatively tew cases ; for the 
latter any so-called poor person is a claimant. The trustees would be represented on 
the Voluntary Aid Committee. 


114. There are fourteen parishes in the Union. Two have no endowed charities, six 
have charities with incomes of between £2 and £17, five have incomes of £88, £80, £61, 
£58, £35 respectively. As tothe management of the charities: in eight parishes the trustees of 
the larger amount of the charities are the rector, vicar, and trustees appointed by the parish 
council. The rector, vicar, and churchwardens as trustees deal in these parishes with an 
income of £28. In one parish trustees appointed by the parish council and co-optative 
trustees deal with an income of £75. If therefore we take the union as a whole there is 
a good basis for the formation ofa Voluntary Aid Committee, and trom the point of view 
of the trusteeship,® this conclusion would apply equally to the other Unions to which we 
refer. 








1Repoit on Salat and voluntary charities, pp. 37, 205, 246, 2 Diocesan Report, Salisbury. 
3 Charities Appendix. 
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115. The general position, financially, may be summed up thus :— 


Poo Law relief :-— | 

(1) Indoor relief in the half-year ending Lady-Day, 1908—108 persons. 

(2) Of those in receipt of indoor relief sixty-nine had received relief for ninety 
days and over. They are, therefore, presumably most of them aged or infirm, 

(3) Outdoor relief—half-year, as above: recipients, 338: of these un- 
Joubtedly a large proportion are the aged. 

(4) On outdoor relief in the year ending Lady-Day, 1908, was spent £1,634. 

(5) Thus in the union with a population of 11,357 persons, apart from indoor 
zelief, £1,634 was expended on outdoor relief plus £719 trom endowed charities : 
in all £2,353. | : | 

(6) The charge of £1,634 would, in future, so far as it referred to the aged, fall 
on the Exchequer, in a subsequent generation, when the pension at 70, instead 
of poor relief may be claimed. 

(7) It is clear that, as we shall show in other instances, the endowed charities 
and voluntary charities could meet a great many of the miscellaneous cases now — 
assisted by the Poor Law. 


116. Next we take the Ellesmere Union.! 
The population is 14,486. The income from endowed charities is £632. Nine 


_ parishes with populations varying from 44 persons to 624 persons have no endowed 


charities. In four parishes the charities are under £17. In the remaining eight parishes 
the income of the charities is £600, of which £25 is available for almspeople, in a popula- 
tion of 9,476. 


The general position, financially, is as follows :— 
(1) Endowed charities, £632. 
(2) Indoor relief for half-year to Lady-Day 1908—100 persons. 
(3) Of these seventy-two had been in receipt of relief ninety days and over. 


(4) On outdoor relief in the year ending Lady-Day, 1908—the expenditure 
was £726; which, for the half-year, may be analysed thus :— | 


Persons. Expenditure in 
half-year. 
| £ 
Infirm . - - 2 i 66 216 . 
Widows - : - - 13 62 
Illness - - . . - 17 53 
Miscellaneous - - - 15 b ABs 


(5) Here in a succeeding generation the major part of the infirm would 
probably be old-age pensioners; illness would be dealt with under the scheme in 
Part V.; and it should be quite possible by co-operation within the union, by 
the endowed charities, and otherwise to deal with the cases of widows and with 
the miscellaneous cases. A f " 


117. Taunton Union has a population of 38,653.?_ There are in it forty-two parishes. 
Ten parishes with small populations have no endowed charities. The income of sixteen 
charities from their sources is in all, £136—£25 being the maximum. The rest of the income, 
£4,932, lies in sixteen parishes, with a population of 29,741. Of this income £1,364 is 
payable to almspeople. The total income of endowed charities for the union is £5,068. - 


Here the financial position stands thus :— 
1) Endowed charities £5,068. 
(2) Indoor relief for half-year ending Lady-Day, 1908—243 persons. _ 
(3) Of these 180 have been in receipt of relief for ninety days and over. 


(4) On outdoor relief in the year ending Lady-Day, 1908, the expenditure 
was £1,224. 





1 See Emberton, 6324(2), Jebb, 71697, and other entries—Index to Vol. VII. Report on effect of 
Outdoor Relief on Wages, etc., Shropshire, by Thomas Jones, p. 17, and Charities Appendix. — ® C/. Report 
by A. D, Steel Maitland and Rose Squire, and Charities Appendix. . 
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Infirm - 
Widows 
Illness - 
Miscellaneous 
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(5) In the half-year ending Lady-Day, 1908, the figures may be analysed 


Persons. Expenditure. 
£ 
. bad aie 112 336 
L - 19 68 
2 2 - 39 120 
3 . - 36 98 


(6) Here, if we have regard to the amounts available in the different parishes 
and take into account the reports we have received about the Taunton Charities 
for instance, it would seem again quite feasible in connection with a Voluntary 
Aid Committee, and in co-operation with the Public Assistance Committee, to 
deal with all miscellaneous cases and with the cases of widows.* 


118. Again, to take the case of Lichfield.’ It is a “typical small cathedral city.” 


The population is 7,902. 


There are three breweries employing under 200 men, and 


two small iron foundries; and about 150 men are employed by an. architectural 


sculptor. 


The only other occupation of any importance is 


market gardening. 


Labourers’ wages are 5d. to 6d, an hour, rents are low, the population increases but 


very little. 


119. The following is a table of the charities :— 


Endowed Charities. 


St. John’s: Hospital - 


The Municipal Charities 


Dr. Milley’s Hospital 


Lowe’s Charity - 


Henry Smith’s Charity 


Wakefield - elie: 


Passam’s Charity - 


Hinton’s Charity = -_ 


Haworth’s Charity § - 


The Close - - - 


VY. Li 


I . 





Trustees. 


| 
Object. 











Governed unde statutes 


- |15: 


ty 


Churchwardens 


& 


mad» by the bishops. 
Proposed—a body of 
trustees. 


3 appointed by the 
town council, 3 by elec- 
tors of the north ward, 
2 by those of the south 
ward, and 7 co- 
optative. 


he Dean of Lichfield 
and 2 trustees ap- 


pointed by the city 
council, 1 appointed by 
the trustees of Feck- 
nam’s Charity, and 3 
co-opted trustees. 


trustees appointed by 
the town council and 7 
co-operative trustees. 


of St. 
Mary’s. 


trustees. 


Incumbents and church- 


wardens of 3 parishes. 


Mayor of Lichfield. 


The Dean of Lichfield. 


12 inmates over 60. 


Pensions, alms- 
houses, 5s. grants, 
etc. 


Almshouse. 


Coats, _ caps, 
sions, etc. 


pen- 


Flannel, etc., for the 
poor of the City 


Doles. 
Doles. 





5s. gifts in sickness 
or distress. 


Monetary and other 
relief; very poor 
persons. 


2 trustees not connected | Deserving poor of 


with Lichfield. 


the Close. 


Gross Yearly Income. 





£1,250; will shortly 
be conside-zbly in- 
creased. 


£650 


£540 


£520 (shortly). 


£18 


£103. 
£26. 


£26, 


£45 


: £71, 


*Data in regard to two or three other towns are given in the Charities Appendix. 
1 Report on Endowed and Voluntary Charities, pp. 30, 179 and 286. 
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190. Besides these are eleven other charities distributed, some in all three parishes, 
some in one or another—amounting to more than £90 a year. Apart from those 
which are mostly distributed by the incumbents of the several churches and the 
churchwardens, who are the trustees, there are, as the above list shows, nine different 


a, 


sets of trustees. This fact and the figures suggest that there might be one committee — 


of trustees for the city; that all these sums and the almshouses and pensions 
might be made available for the relief of distress in a larger area. With the single 
body of trustees in the union might be associated representatives of the voluntary 


societies of the city and others. A Voluntary Aid Committee would thus — 


be formed. There are several useful Voluntary charities in Lichfield, a nursing 
home, a branch of the Ladies’ Association for Friendless Girls, a White Ribbon Mis- 
sion and Maternity Home, trades unions, church and chapel charities, and a Charity 
Organisation Society. Thirteen per cent. of the population are members of iriendly 
societies, and there is a medical provident society with 2,818 members.’ At present, 


though of the eight guardians for the City of Lichfield six are trustees of endowed — 


charities, five of them being trustees of the municipal charities, this has not resulted 
in bringing about any system of co-operation between the board and tke charities, | 
A Voluntary Aid Committee acting in co-operation with the friendly societies 
would promote that, and other movements that tend to independence might be 
strengthened. visy 


121. Altogether the income from the endowed and voluntary charities in Lichfield, — 
and the amount expended by the guardians on out-relief is £4,290—in a population of ~ 


7,902. And the investigators report :— . 


“Tf the standard of administration of the almshouse and pension charities were raised, and — 


steps taken to secure help from relations, old employers and others, which is never done at 
present, and if the £361 (the yearly sum available from endowments for temporary help) much 
of which goes in useless doles, were differently applied, the expenditure of £484 on out-relief 
somewhat laxly administered, might, in our judgment, become unnecessary, or at least be- 
reduced to a small amount. 


“To secure this result it is essential that the charities should be brought into definite 
relation with the administration of the Poor Law. Instead of this there is often overlapping 
between the two.” . 


The total expenditure on outdoor relief is £483 ; and but for the help given from 
the charities, the outdoor relief, it is agreed, would be heavier. 


The Lichfield Union contains thirty-five parishes. Their total population is 
42,542. The total income for endowed charities is £5,231. In the half year 377 persons 
received indoor relief, of whom 225 received it for ninety days and more. There were 
611 persons relieved outdoor in the half year; and in the whole year £3,900 was spent. 
Of this, £2,658 appears under the heading “‘ Infirm ;”’ under “‘ Widows,” £513; under 
‘* Tllness,’’ £536; under ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” £191.? : 


The total expenditure forthe year fromthe Poor Law, apart from indoor relief, and 
from endowed charities was £9,131. ) Jon S)gie vod 


Clearly in this union also concerted administration would produce great changes for 
the better, on the lines we are about to consider. . ) aan 

Aes In the Charities Appendix will be found data inregard to other Unions an 
parishes. . | - baited’ 


XVIII.—Tue SuccEestions AND CRITICISMS OF THE INVESTIGATORS. 


| 123. Mr. A. C. Kay and Mr. H. V. Toynbee were appointed by us to make inquiry in 
‘certain urban and rural areas as to the administrative relations between charity and the 
Poor Law and as to the extent and actual and potential utility of Endowed and of Voluntary 
Charities. What the nature of the reforms should be the suggestions and criticisms of 
these investigators indicate ; 8and before proceeding further it may be well to state their 


opinions briefly. We will touch on the main points in succession, adding notes also 


taken from general evidence. ) sf 








1Cf. the circumstances of Kendal, p. 161. 2See Charities A 18 F.: wade 
tary Charities, pp.59-79. al, p. 161. See Charities Appendix. | apie Endowed and Volun 
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1. Administrative Relations between Charities and the Poor Law. 


124, On this point the comments of the investigators are :— 


“In most cases it does not seem to have suggested itself to the representatives ofeither the one 
or the other that it was even desirable that such relations should be established, or that it was 
possible that any advantage might be derived therefrom. In no single instance, so far as 
we could ascertain, had any conference taken place between the endowed and voluntary charities 
and the Poor Law guardians, as to the policy which they should respectively pursue in dealing with 
the relief of the poor, nor had any attempt been made to define the sphere of operation which each 
should fill. Here and there we met with an individual who appreciated the importance of 
co-operation, but this was quite exceptional, and it is no exaggeration to say that the majority 
of those whom we saw had given the subject no thought, and surprise was sometimes expressed at 
the suggestion that such co-operation was advisable.” 


2. Mr. Goschen’s Minute of 1869. Registration and the Prevention of Overlapping. 


125. Mr. Goschen’s minute, to which we make reference again later on, advised the Minute of the 
guardians that there should be some recognised division of labour between them and the Poor Law Board, 


charities ; but “‘ representation of the boards of guardians on the charities is not likely November, 
to lead to any change of policy unless there is a recognition on both sides of the great 
importance of working in co-operation ’’ on some such lines. 


One of the recommendations there made is ‘that in all those cases where the board o 
guardians are granting relief—and in all such cases the relief must by law be adequate—the 
almoners of charities should abstain from giving food or money, or supplying any such articles as 
the guardians are themselves strictly bound to grant, and especially from giving their charity in 
such a manner as would constitute a regular increase of income.’ ' 


“As a means of bringing about such an understanding, it is suggested ‘that there should be 
evety opportunity for every agency, official or private, engaged in relieving the poor, to know 
fully and accurately the details ofj the work performed by all similarly engaged. The lists of the 
relieving officers would form the natural basis for the necessary information. No funds are 
at the disposal of the Poor Law Board with which they could appoint a staff and provide 
offices for organising a general registration of Metropolitan relief. Other means must, there- 
fore, be sought for providing that a public registering office should be established in every large 
district, where registers should be kept of all persons in receipt of parochial relief, with such 
particulars attached as might guide others in their inquiries. The clergy of all denominations, 
and the representatives of all the charities in the neighbourhood, should -be invited to send in 
their lists to such offices, and to make themselves acquainted with the other lists deposited there, 
by which means an accurate dictionary or reference book might be framed, which would supply the 
necessary information about almost every person who had once received relief, either parochial or 
charitable. In the absence of any sufficient legal power in the Poor Law Board to enforce an 
organisation of this kind, the working of the plan must mainly depend on the voluntary action of 
the guardians and of the various charitable bodies, but the Poor. Law Board will be happy to afford. 
any aid that may be in their power, and to authorise such expenditure as may fall within legal 
limits. They would be prepared— 


1. To authorise the guardians to print weekly lists, containing the names and addresses. 
ef outdoor paupers, and the sums given in relief in each case. 

2. To authorise any reasonable remuneration for extra work to officers whom the guardians- 
may employ to carry out this arrangement. 

3. To instruct their inspectors to facilitate the communication between the official and private 


agencies, where such interposition may be of any service, and to assist in systematising as far 
as possible relief operations in various parts of the Metropolis.” 


“Tt is further suggested that the trustees of the charities should refer to the relieving: 
officer all totally destitute applicants who properly fall within his sphere, while he, on the other 
hand, should pass on to the charities all those not actually destitute, who seem likely to fal} 
within the class which charity undertakes to assist.”’ Pe 


Fal) 


126. This minute is supplemented by the General Order (Metropolis) 1878, by which 
the guardians may cause lists to be prepared at such intervals as they may deem expedient, 
being not oftener than once a week, showing the name and address of each pauper who has 
during the interval been admitted into the workhouse or has received outdoor telief . . . 
and the amount or value of the outdoor relief so received in each case, and may cause 
such lists or any parts thereof to be printed and circulated and distributed in such 
manner as they may think fit. This Order and Mr. Goschen’s minute apply to the Metro- 
polis only. ) 


1869. 


a 
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127. We propose that they should be enforced throughout the country in a modified 
form consistent with the general scheme of poor relief which we recommend.’ Heretofore 
it would seem, the investigator’s report, “that the minute would have remained entirely 
inoperative but for the practice of the Charity Organisation Societies, which are invariably 
in constant communication with the Poor Law authorities with a view to avoid the 
supplementation of out-relief and to promote the transference of cases from one body to 
the other as the one or the other could best deal with them.”’ In Norwich a weekly return 
of cases dealt with by the Charity Organisation Society with the decisions arrived at was 
sent by the society to the guardians. At Kendal the society had opened a general register 
with a view to the prevention of overlapping. Casual supplementations of poor relief 
is the rule, however. The investigators state that in all places which they visited the 
charities have been applicd in a greater or less degree in supplementation of Poor Law 
relief with two exceptions. ? 


“ It was our practice to submit lists of the recipients of the various endowed charities to the 
relieving officers, who marked the names of all those who were on their out-relief books. In ~ 
every place, apart from those mentioned above, it was found that there were numerous 
cases in which people were being helped both by charities and the Poor Law.” 


“In Kendal it was stated by a trustee... . thatif the trustees did not give to people 
in receipt of poor relief, they would. have no re*ipients; and an informant at Beverley said 
that ‘if the doles were not given to Poor Law cases, the money could not be spent’.” : 


“At York, when lists (not complete) of the recipients of the charities. were submitted by 
us to the relieving officers, over sixty cases of people receiving out-relief were at once, much to 
their surprise, recognised by them. The following are particulars of the amounts received in some 
of these cases from the endowed charities :— 


OVERLAPPING OF CHARITIES AND Poor Law RELIEF IN YORK. 


No Dt >: Amount Received 

Cases, from Charity. 
bar eins 

> - Pension of 20 16 0 

> 3 130 & 
1071014 Oe 2s 

: i 10 0 0 

: na 6 0 0 

- 1 5 t18)eid 


Ot m= ee OO eS 
' 


» (3 also received 
gifts of 40s., 
22s., and 12s. 
respectively.) 


bart. : es 5 4 0 ,, (besides doles.) 

tasd . ” 5 0 0 ”? 

3 Giftof 2 0.0 ,, (4 of these also 
received 1s. a 
month and a 
loaf weekly.) 

Teves = f ValOie ds ung 

3 Ag 3 ” 1 2 6 ” 

13i-s - deg 0 


39 


“The overlapping is not vonfined to endowed charities. Out of thirty recipients of 
help from the York Benevolent Society, taken at random, nine were found to be on the 
outdoor relief list, and five in receipt of occasional reiief. 


“In Norwich, the endowed and voluntary charities (apart from the Almshouses and pension 
charities) go very largely to those in receipt of out-relief. 


“In the case of the Norwich Society for the Relief of the Sick Poor, out of twenty-five cases 
taken at random, ten were found to be in receipt of out-relief.”? 


128. To prevent this aberration of charity, registration is essential.? It is adopted 
and is being extended by degrees wherever the problem of relief has. been carefully 
studied—at Berlin, and generally wherever the Elberfeld system in its different forms 
is in force: in Holland; in some cities in the United States of America, but especially 
at Boston, Massachusetts, In England probably it is now most completely. applied in 
the civil parishes of Chelsea and Hampstead. a Bi 


129. At Chelsea, churches and charities and the Poor Law guardians are by degrees 
to a larger and larger extent using the “ Chelsea Mutual Registration. of Assistance,” 





1 Report, p. 60 2 Report, p, 61... 3 Report, p- 74. 4Memo. : Chelsea Committee of the Charity . 


Organisation Society. and Sketch of Hampstead System. Charities Appendix Blank ‘ 
Munsterberg, 100300 (8), (18). P ) pp , Blankenberg, 100020 (55). 
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together with various institutions whose work in some measure lies in Chelsea, 
though they do not have their central quarters there. The scheme was instituted 
more than three years ago “ with a view to the prevention of overlapping and promotion 
of co-operation among the relief agencies in Chelsea.’” 


° 


“The procedure is that ‘the agencies forward monthly or weekly lists of their cases to the 
office, where they are compared, and if the same name is found on two or more lists, the fact is 
notified to those agencies. The scheme,’ the hon. secretary writes, ‘ receives increasing support, 
and we have lately commenced holding monthly conferences of the overlapping agencies for 
the purpose of considering the possibility of restoring the families to a state of independence 
and mutually agreeing upon future action in regard to them.’ ” 


_ 1380. This statement of itself proves the positive utility of the method. The 
statistics show each year an increasing number of communications made to those who 
have registered cases, as year by year the plan has been utilised by a larger number 
of charities. 


131. The figures, according to the average monthly numbers for each year, are :— 





1905. 1906. 1907. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Dec. 














Communications - - -| 180 | 222 | 216 254 210 | 136 | 199 | 129 || 246 | 274 | 181 | 358 














Families concerned - f + {407 |. 130 | 133 130 132. 92] 115 | 58.) 152 | 174 | 116 | 188 
Cases of overlapping within four. | | 
weeks excluding pensions -| 49] 55! 56. 81 53.| 42] 59) 31 73.| 69 | 82 72 


Cases of overlapping within 
eight weeks excluding pen- 














sions = - - -| = - — | 160 dM Nigh ike Pa it 34 87 | 90.| 83 84 
Communications to the Board | | 

_ of Guardians - - -|. 51 |, 49) 88.) 68 45 | Sle Awe pee 51} 58 | . 28 58 
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132. It was found that the register at Chelsea was of very great service to the 
London Unemployed Fund in 1904-5, and the agencies that are members of it bear 
witness to its great utility. | 


133. Such registration can only be developed, it is evident, with great perseverance 
and by demonstrating to the charities how it may serve their several needs, may prevent 
duplication of inquiries, and may secure that either one agency deals with the case, 
or that each agency, instead of unconsciously supplementing the work of others, 


co-operates for a common object. A scheme of general registration is so necessary — 


that we recommend its adoption in every union area. 
3. Want of information, and inquiries. 


134, The investigators report that in their opinion?:— 


“The trustees are not sufficiently alive to the importance of making thorough enquiries’ 


regarding applicants. In many cases we found that the trustees considered inquiry unnecessary, 
on the ground that they knew all the poor people already. This may, no doubt, be true in a 
country village, but can hardly be so in larger places, except in cases in which no publicity is given 
to the charity, and appointments are practically confined to persons known to the trustees or 
their friends. Forms of application, with inquiries regarding the character and circumstances of 
applicants, may be usefully employed, but we frequently found that such statements, if certified 
by two or three householders, were accepted as sufficient. It is important, we think, 
that independent inquiry should be made by the trustees themselves, or through an inquiry 
officer, or an agency such as the Charity Organisation Society, for the purpose of verifying the 
statements on the application form, and ascertaining the character, thrift, resources and home 
conditions of the applicant.” 





1 Report of Central Executive Committee: London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5. 2 Report on 
Endowed and Voluntary Charities, p. 70. 
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135. Of the necessity for inquiry, a point to which we have already referred, 
evidence has come to us from almost every quarter, and we are of opinion that it 
should no longer be left to the trustees of charities to make inquiry an not to make 
inquiry in regard to those who apply to them for the benefit of a charity. The Charity 
Commission in the case of almspeople and pensioners requires that there be “ full 
investigation of the character and circumstances of the applicants, and inquiry 
whether they have shown reasonable providence, and whether and to what extent they 
may reasonably expect assistance from relations or others,” and they have added 
=n more recent schemes—that for the purpose of this clause the trustees may avail them- 


selves of any suitable agency. 


136. We think that many facilities for making inquiry in regard to applications 
will. result from the unification of charitable work on the lines we are about to suggest” 
Both voluntary and paid help will be more easily provided for the purpose; and ag 
trustees and others desire to effect more through their intervention, they will be 
led to require a better system of investigation for their own guidance and for the 
benefit of those who have asked their assistance. In any case, we are of opinion that 
means of making suitable inquiry should be assured in regard to all charities as part 
of the schemes, under which they are administered ; and that there should be some super- 
vision to ascertain that so necessary a condition is fulfilled. 


4. Appropriation of Means and Supervision.?. 


137. Among the objects mentioned as permissible to trustees are those contained 
in clauses we have quoted above: “the supply of: (a) Clothes, linen, bedding, 
fuel, etc; and (b) temporary relief in money, etc.”’; representing, as Sir George 
Young said: “The limit to which the Commissioners considered themselves able 
to cut down the pernicious operation of promiscuous doles.” 


“Tt is clear,” the investigators write, “that a fund left at the disposal of a body of trustees 
for application under provisions such as those of the scheme for general benefit of the poor 
referred to above might, with care and intelligence, be made productive of very great benefit 
+o the poor. Help, adequate in amount and wisely directed, at a time of special need, through 
sickness, want of employment, or other misfortune, may often prevent a family from drifting 
into a condition of pauperism.” 


138. With this we agree; but the agreement implies two conditions—the appoint. 
ment of competent trustees or managers, and a supervision of the administration. : 


139, On the former question there is a difficulty.? Trustees are inclined to accept 
the pleasure of patronage as the compensation which they receive for undertaking the 
management of the trust... Hence the common practice of allowing each trustee in 
turn to nominate to the charity. What should be the duty of the trustees jointly 
becomes the privilege of the individual trustee; and the decision of the common 
‘the dictates of a merely private patronage. But further := : 


“ Unfortunately, the work of selecting ‘helpable’ cases and providing assistance suitable to 
the varying circumstances of each case demands an amount of know.edge and interest in charitable 
work, and an expenditure of time and trouble which can rarely be found under the conditions of 
charitable administration preveiling in the towns the investigators visited. . . .” 


_ “In some of the places which we visited we were unable to discover any elements out of 
which a really satisfactory body of trustees could be constituted.” 


“The administration of almshouses and the granting of out+pensions as compared with other 
modes of charitable relief . . . makes much less demand upon the time and capacity of 
trustees, It is, consequently, much easier to find a body of trustees who will make good 
appointments of alms-people and pensioners than who will satisfactorily perform the difficult 
work of from time to time giving appropriate assistance in cases of special need and distress.” 


(140, It is clear from this and other evidence that the building up of a good adminis- 
tration will not only necessitate a careful choice of trustees, but will also involve th 
imposition upon them of a new and ordered responsibility in connection both with 
nar ent Mme FR 


1 App. xiii. (c) iii, ¥. 616 2 : , 
He Pg. (c) iii, p ; Report, p. 76, and sce ante, para. 54. Young, 31141. Renae 
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a local committee of administration and with « central supervision of some kind. 
Otherwise, as the investigators say :— 


“ We should feel considerable doubt as to the expediency of leaving any considerable sum at 
the disposal of the trustees as a liquid fund applicable for the benefit of the poor, unless a serious 
endeavour is made to ensure that the administration is sound.” 


| “Tn the absence of effective periodical inspection we see reason to fear that a fund left at the 

disposal of the trustees for the relief of distress would too frequently be frittered away in the 
: same ineffectual manner as is common now; and in this case, if experience should show that 
the money is not being applied in ways calculated to be of real benefit to the poor, it should be 
diverted to other modes of application which leave less scope for unwise expenditure.” 


is WE nas 


; BL Raising Money for Relief Purposes and the Cases assisted.* 


141, It may be feared that if asystem of dolesis set aside for a system of reasonable 
charity, consistent with the standards which we described in the earlier part of this section, 
a very large amount of money for relief purposes would have to be raised by public 
appeal. Ifthe method discussed by the investigators and described by several witnesses 
is adopted, this would not be the case.” The imvestigators point out that if there were 
careful selection the funds of the charities would go much further. They would not be 
wasted. In regard to almspersons and pensioners, they say :— 


“We have frequently referred to cases in which it seemed to us that the almspeople might 
have been maintained by sons or relatives, and we think there is some laxity of administration in 
allowing sons, who are fairly well-to-do, to be relieved of their obligations at the expense of 
the charities. We also think that more might be done in supplementing the allowances from 
the charities by contributions from children, old employers, and others. 


“Tf these points were kept in mind in the administration, the funds of the charities would go 
further, their benefits would not be extended either to persons who do not really stand in need of 
the assistance, or to those whose character and antecedents do not entitle them to any exceptional 
consideration, and who might well be left to the guardians for support, and there would be better 
security that the benefit of the charities are really going to the best and most deserving cases.” 


142. It is well that this should be thoroughly understood; and accordingly we 
mention one or two cases illustrative of it.® 


The two cases which follow, taken from different localities, show the waste of doles :— 


Husband was formerly in Marines; said to have been discharged with “ very good”’ character: 
forty years ago (but discharge papers said to have been burnt) .No pension. Children said not 
to help. According to several trustworthy authorities, husband and wife are said to be intemperate, 
the former lazy, and in habit of begging, and the latter of doubtful moral character. Dole, $ ton 
coal biennially. 


Husband, crippled with rheumatism, and wife, almost blind, have done no work for eight years 
and have been in receipt of out-reliefgnost of that time. Single son, 20, labourer, lives with them, 


be: contributing 5s. a week. None of the other children help. There were originally fourteen children.. 
Statements said to be unreliable, and six credible mformants stated that recipients were notoriously 
untruthful, cadgers, and drunkards, and the man’s condition was due to his intemperate habits. 
Doles, Lane’s Gift £5; husband, 1 shirt and 1 loafevery 3 weeks; wife, 1 shift, 2s. from church. 


occasionally. 


[ 143. The two almshouse cases which follow, show insufficiency of relief:— 


No. 79.—Man, single, 66, formegly labourer. Room and occupant both very dirty, supported 


parents for many years. Complaigéd of the smallness of allowance from charity, 3s. 6d., which 
is now his total income. Said on reliable authority to be very respectable. 

No. 81.—Widow, 73, late husband foreman in a mineral water factory for twenty-five years, 
earning 40s. per week. One son, who has never assisted. Recipient’s character said to be 
very good. Total income now only 4s. (the almshouse stipend). Husband was in Ancient Order 
of Foresters and another club, and widow received £24 at his death, twelve years ago. 


144, In these instances a dole is granted or an admission to an almshouse, but there is no 
plan adopted to see that it is of actual use. “ The effects of the dole charities as a means 


of relieving the poor are insignificant.” 


145. There are two ways of obtaining the assistance required for cases of distress. 
One is to open funds for relief purposes. The endowed charities are funds of this kind 





1 Report on Voluntary and Endowed Charities, App. x., p. 234. 2 Report,p. 70. 8 Report, pp. 32, 35, 26. 
4 Report, p. 71. 
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hemmed in by many restrictions. When the fund is used up all the good that it can 
do is done, and, whether the money which is given is or 1s not sufficient to meet any real 
need or fulfil any real purpose, it is given and there is an end of It. The other method 
is to use funds but not to rely upon them alone, but to raise in addition from other 
sources what is necessary. This has many advantages. In the first place probably 
greater care is taken in considering what should be done and how the persons in 
distress can be properly helped. Next the charitable feeling of those connected with 
the family is kept alive. The relations are asked to help, and former employers, and 
friends. This is good for all parties. The family tie is strengthened, and so on one 
important side the plan justifies itself; and similarly it justifies itself on other 
sides. Many will help in this way and for some definite purpose who otherwise will 
not help at all. Again, no large fund, always insufficient, always likely to raise claims 
and to assume large and even preposterous dimensions in the popular imagination, 
always likely to create greater demands than itcan meet, will be found to be necessary.” 
The charity of individuals forms a more comprehensive and more constant fund 
than any large collection made by appeals and circulars; and, directed in the manner 
which has been suggested, it is much more useful.. And further, in addition to 


‘the gifts of the endowment consisting sometimes of considerable sums and sometimes 


of one or two: insufficient shillings, an amount adequate to the need is raised from 
the endowment and from other friendly sources, while in addition personal care and 
friendliness comes to the rescue to assist in many other ways.” The endowment has, in 
fact, become vitalised. It is wrought into life again and is. meeting once more the real 
needs of the people. 


“Hf. family.—Bermondsey United Charities gave £5 12s. 8d. towards temporary allowanc 
and convalescent treatment. ee 


“The father of a large family was dying of phthisis when the case was first referred to the 
Trustees of the Bermondsey United Charities. He was being carefully nursed at home, and help 
was continued until he died. In addition to this, a good deal of help was given directly by the 
trustees. After his death, assistance still had to be given until the Charity Organisation Society 
had obtained the admission of three children to Church of England Homes, the Children’s 
League of Kindness paying 2s. a week for each, and until the delicate eldest son had been 
convalesced and had started work, and a girl had become old enough for employment. In addition 
to this it was found necessary to obtain hospital and convalescent treatment for the widow. The 
family was self-supporting for some months, but the oldest son developed rapid consumption, and 
help was again needed. The total cost so far has been about £30. 


“Tn this case there was co-operation between the Bermondsey United Charities, Children’s 
League of Kindness, Society for Relief of Distress and Courage’s Fund. The ‘Sons of Thames’ 
Lodge of Oddfellows (M.U.) have also been helping.” | 


146. Here the endowed charities granted £5 12s. 8d. The total help has cost £30. 


‘In another case the £2 11s. 6d. of the endowed charity becomes £12 1s. 6d. by the 


increments of assistance obtained from other sources; and there 1s addeda friendly 
care or visiting that supervises the whole. | 


“FH. C., girl, aged 15.—Bermondsey: United Charities gave £1 lls. 6d. to complete 
training at Clark’s College for Typewriting and Shorthand. | 


“The mother, widow of a police inspector, has three daughters, one.of whom is almost a dwarf, 
and very frail, and another (the above-mentioned) has a crippled left hand. The tiny daughter 
was in work, but required much care, making it difficult for her mother to be absent for long hours. 
£.C. was sent by the Charity Organisation Society to Clark’s College to learn typewriting, short- 
hand, and book-keeping. the total cost being £12 1s. 6d. The mother and son paid ‘£4-4s., a friend ° 
through the Society for Promoting Employment of Women £4 4s8., Ragged School Union £2 2s., and 
the remainder was made up by the Bermondsey United Charities as above. 

“Sixteen months after training she was earning 13s. 6d. a week.” 


147. Or to take the case of aged people :— 


“ F.M., a widow, aged 82.—The City Parochial Foundation gave a pension of £6 10s. a year. 


“FM. is a Belgian who has lived nearly forty years in London. She earned her, living by 
laundry work, and supported her sick husband for years. Of her seven children, a married 
daughter only remains. F.M. managed to: save as much as £100, and when past work kept herself 
on this till it was almost gone, and she was obliged to ask for help. ci 





1 Cf. Witnesses as to jewspaper appeals: Maynard, 78372 (3); Marshall, 82176-8 ; Richardson, 85662, 
85689 ; Gardiner, 78694, 78731. 2 Hayes Fisher 30906 (18), 31042. ft ws 
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“ The Charity Organisation Society at first raised an allowance of 9s. 9d. a week for her, towards 
which a Foreigners’ Society contributed 5s.a week, herdaughter 1s., and the clergy 1s. The rest was 
given by private persons till the City Parochial Foundation granted her an allowance of 2s. 9d. 
a week. Now the old lady is too frail to live alone her daughter gives her a room in her house 
rent, free, and the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress and the City Parochial 
foundation give 5s. a week between them.” 


6. Pooling of Funds and Supervision. 


148. Further, it is suggested by the investigators that it would greatly facilitate the 
work of reorganisation which they have sketched, if the parochial charities could be 
* nooled,”’ and the parochial boundaries, which have not been allowed to stand in the way 
of the unification of civil government and of the Poor Law, should also be set aside in the 
administration of the charities in favour of the Union or some other area.! In Norwtch 
and York there is a migration of the population from the inner and more fully endowed 
parishes to the parishes in the circumference of the town. At Norwich the city parishes, 
in which no new houses or very few have been built, contain only 264 of the population, 
and have no less than 85:0 per cent. of the endowed charities and 48-2 per cent. of the 
church charities, while they are responsible for 37°9 per cent. of the expenditure on out- relief 
And similar conditions prevail in York, and no doubt in other largely endowed towns. In 
these circumstances we think that a “pooling” of charities and a revision of boundaries 
should take place under statutory powers, but conditionally on the introduction of an 
effectual administration on the lines which we propose. 


149, Lastly, to carry out the necessary improvements of administration Assistant Official 
Commissioners who have been trained in the methods of relief should be present at Assistance. 


the meetings of the voluntary aid committees, whose creation we suggest; and they 
should, as far as possible, use their influence to ensure that suitable inquiry is made, well- 
considered plans put in force in individual cases, the necessary relief raised, and friendly 
visiting and co-operation promoted.” In the past, as we have amply proved, the charities 
have been distributed to individual applicants on quite general lines, and without any 
special attention to detail. Now, if they are to be used for adequate help and for the 
prevention and relief of distress, a right consideration of details will be of the first impor- 
tance. 


XIX.—TuHE ReErorMED SystTeEM oF Poor RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


These statements, drawn chiefly from the Reports of our investigators, may be taken The system of _ 
as a fair summary of the suggestions that may be made, not only in regard to places in municipal relief... 


which there are considerable eleemosynary endowments, but relatively to other towns 
also. But to obtain a different view of the problem, we would submit a statement in 
regard to the organisation of relief in other countries, but especially in the State of 
Hamburg. 


150. The German system of poor relief as reformed on the lines of the administration 
at Elberfeld, is not so much a new method as a reversion to earlier post-reformation 
methods combined with much resettlement of details. 


151. There are one or two primary ,rinciples on which the German system of poor. 
relief is founded.® 


152. The Poor Law in effect imposes on local relief authorities throughout the Em- 
pire the obligation “‘ of relieving every poor person conformably to his need”; and it- 


defines settlement. The administration it leaves to local authorities acting for the 
parish, the municipality, and the province. The administration is not centralised in a 
Government Department. and there are no Government Inspectors. 


“There are towns which refuse outdoor relief, and others which refuse money and give relief 
only in kind; so that the practice everywhere is quite different; but, as a rule, one can say that 
outdoor relief is prevalent.” 











t Report on Voluntary and Endowed Charities, p. 75. 2 Report, pp.'78 and 79. 3 Munsterb 
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No actionable 153. Next, the council of the town or parish is elected by the votes of three 
right as against asses of electors graduated according to a property qualification. Hach class elects a 
ee third of the council. Thus, at Berlin in 1902, “electors of the first. class numbered 
The deni has 1,501; those of the second class, 28,017 ; and those of the third class, 314,032. * The 
_ subject to administration of relief for the town is entrusted to one special committee subordinate 
considerable to the town council, and is formed out of members of the town council with the 


Se ee: 


= 


Property, addition of other inhabitants. The mayor or his representative presides over the 
qualifications.  Gommittee. There is thus a restricted franchise and a responsible central committee 
for the supervision of all public relief, composed in large measure of persons other than 


members of the council. ® 


154, Next, “an actionable right of the poor to poor reliet is not recognised by 
German legislation. The legal conception is that every community is obliged, in the 
interests of public order, to grant the relief requisite in individual cases.””* In England, 
“an indictment will lie against a’ relieving officer for negligence in relieving the poor.” 
This would not be so on the German system. The applicant,‘if he considers himself 
aggrieved, may appeal to the superior administrative authority. ‘Hence there is a lesser 
disinclination than in England tc refuse cases, if it is thought desirable to do so. 


Whe relict to 155. Next, in the local administration of relief it is an accepted principle that the 
be necessary relief afforded from the rates should be only necessary relief. A poor person who needs 
relief only. help, and is unable to work, or only partially able to work, 1s eligible for public relief, 
if no one else is both liable for his relief and able to relieve him, or if private charity does 
not provide for him.' A poor person who needs help, but is able to work, is relieved on 
the same conditions, but he must prove that he has honestly striven to obtain work, 
though it be without result. He is obliged to perform any work which may be found 
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for him. Persons living alone, and heads of families whose income 1s sufficient tor pro- — 


viding for themselves and their familier what is absolutely necessary for their maintenance — 


have no claim for relief. 


“The relief to be 156. Next, in the local administration of relief the principle laid down by the Poor 


Jess eligible relief. Lay Commissioners of 1834, that public relief should be} less eligible than an | 


independent maintenance, is accepted and made applicable to outdoor relief.* 


“The pauper shall not be placed in a better position through relief than the person who 
provides for his own support by free labour.? On the other hand, care must be taken to ensure 
that it remains possible for him to lead a life consistent with human requirements, and that he 
does not receive such relief only as will merely prevent starvation.” 


The administra- 157. Lastly, the older German or Elberfeld method, which is considered best in ; 


tion by volunt 
officers with 
decentralisation 


“Y Germany, proceeds on the principle that, properly guided and assisted, voluntary 
workers, acting not only as Poor Law guardians on their committees, but as 


of services, enquiry and relieving officers in their districts, can safeguard relief and yet avoid 


inadequacy. The process by which this is to be accomplished is decentralisation, and 4 


an extreme sub-division of work amongst the members of a large band of voluntarv 
assistants, coupled with a strong centralisation in many other respects. 


158. Summing up, we may say that, as in England, the conditions of relief to the 
applicant should, on this system, be such as would be less eligible in his eyes than 
self-support, and the relief he would receive should be only necessary relief.2 The 
administration is placed in the hands of very closely controlled volunteers, in such 
a way that a definite and restricted task is imposed upon each of them; and the nature 
of their responsibility in relation to the application for relief is different from that 


of a relieving officer, and less absolute. The system is legal not voluntary. But 


to it, as a legal system, the voluntary service of the visitors or helpers gives a 
charitable or philanthropic character; and it is the evident wish of the authorities 
that this element in it should be retained and developed. “On the activity of the 
helper depends the weal or woe of the applicant; on it, too, primarily depends 
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1 See here, and generally Appendix on Poor Relief in Germany, and regulations for the administration of 
poor relief in Hamburg, Berlin and Elberfeld. See also the Report made to the Commission by some of its 
mem ere in regard to Labour Colonies on the continent and the administration of relief at Hamburg. 

Munsterberg, 100462-67, 100497-99. 8 Appendix: Germany, pp. 15 and 21. 4 Munsterberg, 100569, 
100347, 100300, 100394 (29. Of. Adrian, 936-43. 5 Munsterberg, 100300 (14). 6 Munsterberg, 
109300 (14). 7 Berlin, Instructions, Sec. 50. 8 Berlin, Instructions, Sec. 10. ve 
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the social and moral value which is the characteristic of an ordered care of the 
oor. He must be the friend and counsellor of the poor and in the granting of 
relief assist them by word and deed.” 


159. Some of these points we will now consider further. A board of guardians Is a 
comparatively large body of persons elected on a popular franchise for the admuinistra- 
tion of Poor Law relief in a large area after an inquiry which is made by paid relieving 
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officers. {Large unions were formed in England partly with a view to providing a The area of © 
workhouse that would admit of classification, and partly for the determination of 2dministration in 


cases by an impartial non-parochial body. Here a different process is adopted. The 


relation to in- 


— 


stitutional and 


institutional area remains large, and the central committee of control supervises personal work. 


that area. But the adjudication of relief is decentralised and administered in smal 
districts, but yet by persons who ,are appointed by, or whose appointment 1s 
sanctioned by, a central board. 


XX.—TuHE Metuop or DECENTRALISED SUPERVISION, 


160. We would illustrate this in some detail and as a whole. 


In the State of Hamburg the senate is the supreme administrative authority. T 


he The administia- 
tion of relief 


public authorities who are in charge of separate branches of the administration of + Hamburg. 


the State consist either of members of the Senate or of members of the Senate and of The 


members elected by the council (Bisrgerschaft). The senate appoints on each adminis- President and 


trative authority one or more of its members and decides which of these members is to 
be president of the authority. Among the branches of administration, the authorities 
of which consist partly of members of the senate partly of members elected by the council, 
and are delegate authorities (Deputationer), are, in the department of public assistance, 
the Armenkollegium or poor relief corporation and the corporation of the orphanage. 
The Armenkollegium consists of three members of the Senate, one of them appointed 
by the Finance Deputation, and fifteen elected by the council. 


161. The duties of the Collegium are: the issue of all general instructions neces- 
sary for the guidance of the administration ; the publication of all decisions and orders 
bearing on questions of fundamental importance; the demarcation of the boun- 
daries of poor divisions and poor districts; the settlement of complaints against the 
orders and instructions of subordinate authorities; the selection of district super- 
intendents, and the ratification of the appointment of deputy district superin- 
tendents, of district almoners, men and women, and of women-helpers, and the appoint- 
ment of medical officers. The president, with the aid and co-operation of the director, 
is responsible for the supervision of the administration throughout the State. 


Director. 


162. Next in order below the Collegium come the poor divisions. Of these there are [he Divisional 
eleven. At the head of each of these is a divisional superintendent, who holds office Committee and 
generally for three years. He is appointed by the Collegium from those of its members Superintendents. 


who are elected by the Council, and while he acts as superintendent of one 
division he is also deputy superintendent in another. It is his duty to see that the 
regulations of the Collegium are carried out in the districts which lie within his division. 
He has the right of taking part in the district meetings, to require information 
from the almoners in regard to individual cases, and according to his discretion to 
obtain information respecting these cases by visiting the home and otherwise. 


__ 163. The divisional superintendent and the superintendents of the district committees 
within the division form a divisional committee. The divisional superintendent 
is chairman of it; and the chairman of the Collegium, any members of the Colle- 
sium appointed by him, the director and such officials of the central office as the 
director may order, have the right to take part in it. This meeting is usually held 
monthly. The divisional meeting choose and dismiss the almoners; make the 
nominations for the selection of divisional superintendents; alter the boundaries of 
districts; allow or disallow relief in excess of that permitted by the regulations ; 
decide whether the payment of back rent may or may not be permitted in particular 
cases; and settle as to the placing of persons in families or as to their admission 
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to public and private institutions, except in the case of hospitals; and they decide 
also on complaints submitted to them in regard to resolutions of the district com- 


mittees. 


164, Next in order comes the district committee, consisting, as a rule, of not more 


than fifteen almoners and a district superintendent, who is elected by the Armen- * 


Collegium out of three persons nominated by the divisional committee. The superin- 
tendent holds office for three years. It is his business to act as intermediary between 


the district committee and the central office, the divisional committee and the ° 
Armen-Collegium, and to obtain from them whatever information may be required 


to select the almoners who should deal with particular cases; to summon the meetings 


SS a 


of the district committee ; to guide them and to ensure that their restrictions are 


carried out; to ensure that the regulations for the care of the poor are closely followed, 


and to promote uniformity of procedure ; to inform himself according to his judgment ~ | 


in regard to the cases in his district, and with that object, to pay visits at the home ; 
to prepare the prescribed returns of helpers and other returns, and to see that the 
district returns of cases in which continuous reliefis being given, and the district minutes 
in which are entered general resolutions and resolutions respecting the relief of persons 


helped on a single occasion, are properly prepared. Applicants are referred to him, 


and his chief duty is to find the right helper for the right case. 


165. There are 112 district committees and 1,513 almoners. The almoners are 
chosen by the divisional meeting, one out of two persons nominated by the district com- 
mittee, and hold office for four years. Women may be elected on a three-fourths 


vote of the divisional meeting. The district committee meeting consists of the 
almoners and, as 2 rule, of the helpers (Huilferinmnen), women who assist the- 
almoners, especially in cases of women living alone, or families with children. . 
They are consultative members. of the committee, but they have a vote in regard - 


to cases which have been entrusted to their independent care. The medical officer is 
required to attend, but he has only a. consultative vote.. The almoner is bound 
to attend, whether he has a case to submit to the committee or not. The President 
of the Armen-Collegium, members of the Collegium appointed by him, the divisional 


superintendent, the director of public poor relief, and officials of the central: office © 


on his instructions are entitled to take part in the district meeting. The meetings are 
monthly. They elect the deputy district superintendent. They decide on the appli- 
cations for relief. They have to settle the kind and amount of relief that should 
be given, and how long it should be continued. They have to receive the approval 
of the divisional committee in cases in which relief beyond 5 shillings is proposed, 
and in regard to admissions to institutions and the placing of individuals in family 
care. The first business of the meeting is to consider circulars, notifications and 
resolutions of the Armen-Collegium or the divisional committee, and to discuss general 
questions raised by the district superintendent or an almoner; then the cases 


are taken, Stress is laid on the utility of the discussion of general questions. In the _ 


discussion of cases it is urged that the district superintendent should arrange that 
more time should be spent on the new cases, and that the almoners should all take 
part in it. At the conclusion of the meeting all the case papers and minutes are sent 
to the central office. When the entries have been noted, the books are returned 
to the district. The President of the Armen-Collegium is entitled to postpone 
any resolution of a divisional or district committee, and the superintendents of the 
divisions and of the districts have similar powers in regard to their divisions’ or 


districts. They may prevent the enforcement of any resolution provisionally, and ° 


may submit the question to the Armen-Collegium or the divisional committee, as 
the case may be, | a 


166. This closely linked and supervised organisation is further supervised and sup- 
ported by the central office. At the central office is the director, who is the intimate 
adviser of the president. Under his guidance itis the duty of the central administration to 
support the voluntary officials in the conduct of their work, to carry out the resolutions 
of the Armen Collegium, the divisional and district meetings, and to attend to the 
official business arising out of the cases which are dealt with. All additional notes 
in .regard to particular cases are put together in case-papers (personalakten). 
It is the policy of the administration indeed to take off the shoulders of the almoner all 
responsibilities except that of attending to the cases placed in his’care. The system of 
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case papers has been simplified. All the papers are kept at the central office. The 
cases of applicants are taken down in the first instance at that office. All questions 
that arise as to the claims on relations on the part of those who are assisted, as to 
action to be taken against persons who refuse to maintain, etc., are dealt with by 
the central office. Since 1892, when the whole system of poor relief at Hamburg 
was reformed, the staff at the office has been largely increased. It now consists 
of five departments—a general office and registration department, where all papers 
in regard to cases are collected and placed with the several case-papers, and where the 
applications afterwards referred to the almoners for verification and for submission 
to the district committee are taken down; a scrutiny department which 
carries out the decisions of the district committees on the financial side, and notes 
the payments to be made to the almoners for their cases. It also makes-all the arrange- 
“ments for the admission of applicants to institutions, for. the placing of cases in family 
care, for the admission of tuberculous patients to institutions, for the housing of 
the furniture of persons admitted to the poor house, and for the storing of the 
property of paupers which on their death passes to the Poor Administration. Next 
there is a legal department to deal with all questions of legal claims, whether 
claims on the part of the administration on the property of paupers, or claims 
on the part of applicants on relations. or on burial clubs or sick clubs, or trade 
clubs, or for insurance in infirmity or old age.. They have also to deal with all the 
legal business in connection with prosecutions, and with minors. Lastly, there is 
a pay department, from which amongst other business. the sums which have been 
approved by the district and divisional committees as payable to applicants are 
paid to the almoners. The staff, as we have said, has largely increased since 1894, but it 
is stated that the cost of it has been more than covered by the sums raised from ‘various 
sources, from property accruing to the administration from the estates of those 
relieved, from payments from other poor administrations for non-settled cases, from 
payments from clubs and from insurance, from the relations of those relieved, or from 
the poor themselves. dt, 


167. This statement of the organisation of poor relief in Hamburg will have’ to’ be 
supplemented in some ways in order that its relations:to charitable work may. be 
made clear, but one or two points that it suggests may be noted: Hamburg con- 
tains a population almost as large as that of Liverpool, and if the proposal were 
adopted of employing voluntary workers in greater or less degree in the administration 
of poor relief, its methods might be considered as fairly applicable to cities) of 
that size and to smaller cities of any considerable population. First, there vis. a 
strong central organisation which ‘controls the treatment’ of cases in detail throughout 
the several circles of co-ordinated authorities of which the administration is 
composed. The kind and amount and continuance of ‘the relief is no doubt settled 
‘by the district committee, but there is a limitation to ‘the amount, proposals. for 
assistance in excess of which have to come before the divisional committee, and the 
committee cannot settle as to the admission of persons to institutions or their committal 
to the care of a family. These questions come automatically from the district 
committee to the divisional committee, and they settle them, accepting or rejecting the 
proposals of'the district as they may deem best. Shah er Hara aye 


168. The divisional committee is a small committee of eleven persons, the divisional 
‘superintendents, one from each district. The president of the Collegium or one of the 
‘members of the Collegium, the director and other officials of the central office, can take 
part in it. The president of the divisional committee, and. that of the district 
‘committee can control the, business of his, committee by postponing any decisions 
‘which he thinks desirable. _ The president of the Armen Collegium can postpone any 
decision of either the divisional or the district committee, At the district com- 
‘mittee, too, the Collegium and the central office may be as strongly represented as at 
the divisional committee. The whole system is placed under the supervision of a 
paid director, and in connection with a central office it is organised so as to ensure that 
the register is examined to ascertain if the case is. known, that the case.is taken down 
‘at that office in the first instance, and that subsequently on its settlement that office 
carries out the decisions in so far as these entail admissions to institutions or questions 
of an obligation to maintain. Thus the control and influence of the director and 
the central office and of the divisional superintendents tend to give unity to 
the whole organisation, and to remove from the helper burthens and responsibilities 
that would exceed his powers. All that remains for the almoner is the verification 
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of the facts as noted when the case was taken down, the care of the family, end the 


taking of the relief. 
The aitoiers have the care of only 5°8 cases each, and it may be said that 


apparently such an organisation as this meets the objection of the Commissioners of 1834 


to relief at the home at least on one pol 
number of officers whose character and decisic 
fidence to remove the impression of the rejection 0 


terms then we have a Laer Oy 
supervises that area, with the aid of the superintendents of divisional areas or divisional 


committees. On these the settlement of admissions to institutions depends, a 
small representative committee, as we have pointed out, whose members are severally 
acquainted with all the cases dealt with by the district committees in their areas ; 
and the central office carries out all the arrangements: Finally, burthened only 


decisions would obtain sufficient popular con- 
f some deserving cases.” On these 


making up, it is alleged, “ that adequate number of officers” which is required. 


XXI.—THE DECENTRALISED MetuHop oF SUPERVISION IN RELATION TO 
VoLUNTARY ASSISTANCE. 


169. Taking this organisation as representing what is generally considered desirable 


in Germany, we will now refer to its charitable side, and then submit some statistics 
and criticisms. 


170. First, then, here, as in Berlin, there is a central charitable fund.1 The Poor 
Institution (Armen-Anstalt) was formerly an institution, in the management of which 
the State of Hamburg took part, and which was also constituted a legal corporation 
(Juristische Person), but it was supported by endowments and contributions and not 
at all by subsidies from the State. Subsequently these sources proved year by 
year less sufficient, and State grants were made in constantly increasing amounts 
until in 1870, owing to the passing of the laws on education and on settlement, 
the education of the poor and public relief were finally taken over by the State. The 


endowments of the Poor Institution amounted to a capital of about £85,000. Some of 


this was used for educational purposes, but eventually in 1898 £60,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Armen-Anstalt for preventive charity, a method which they 
were entitled to adopt under the Act of 1892; and they hed already in 1878 estab- 


lished a separate fund for this purpose. Thus the Poor Institution besides, and 


parallel to, the public funds which it administers on behalf of the State, has a 
charitable fund consisting of about £61,258, and with other annual receipts producing 
an income of £3,986.2 This sum is used in co-operation with other associations in 
payment of rent and in the relief of urgent cases, etc., in the treatment of cases of 
tuberculosis, and in sending children to sanatoria and to holiday colonies. | 


171. But further action has been taken in two ways. There are about 500 charitable 
foundations in Hamburg, with a capital of £2,000,C00 ; and these funds, it is stated, 
were administered arbitrarily and not in accordance with the public interest. By 
an Act passed by the State in 1907 the supervision of charitable endowments is 
placed in a section of the Armen Collegium, consisting of one of the members of the 
Senate serving upon the Collegium as chairman and six Council members, chosen yearly 
by the Armen Collegium out of the number of their members of that class. The super- 
vision extends to all corporations for the relief of individuals—excepting foundations 
managed by the State, the civil parish or the church authorities, and, generally, 
foundations which by their trust deeds are managed entirely in the interest of members 
For the rest the managers of the foundations have to produce documents and paper 
and send in yearly accounts, yearly lists of the persons assisted, notifications of changes 
in their governing body, and other returns. The committee of supervision In cases of 
neglectful management may report to the Senate, and in special circumstances th 
Senate may dismiss the members of the committee of management and appoint other 
in their place. . 

nn 








1 Das offentliche Armenwesen in Hamburg, p. 66. 2 Annual Report for 1907, pp. 15, 16. 
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Yet the administration on this side is extremely decentralised. 
nt—the impossibility of “‘ finding an adequate 


large ‘nstitutional area, and a central committee of control which 


koning there are the almoners, fifteen to a district, 
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172. Next an information office has been established at the offices of the Poor Information 


Administration which supplies to inquirers in regard to cases information drawn from Office. 


the case-papers of the Armen-Anstalt, the case papers of the police authorities, 
and the evidence supplied by the managers of charitable foundations and associations 
and obtained from the private sources. It reports as to the amount of the poor 
relief which has been granted, the extent to which there are pensions or allowances, 
the amount of the relief granted by charitable foundations in single gifts or con- 
tinuously, and finally, the settlement of the applicant, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain it. A report is also made in regard to the character of the applicant, 
his reputation, the circumstances of his family, the cause of his distress, and other 
matters. . The issue of reports on these lines increases largely year by year. 


173. Each year an address, bearing on some important question of the day in 
reference to assistance and social work is given by the director to the members of the 
administration, and some institution for the relief of distress is visited by them. In 
addition to the assistance of the women helpers (Hvlferinnen) referred to above, the 
members of an association for the care of the home assist in the homes in certain 
cases, if, for instance, the wife is incapacitated for a time by illness or some other cause. 
In the year 1907, ladies from this association aided 1,510 persons in co-operation with the 
Poor Administration which supplied the necessary relief. 


174. In this and other ways the administration in Hamburg is developing new 
relations year by year with the charitable institutions in the State, and is carrying out, 
indeed, the policy which many of our witnesses have strongly supported. In spite of 
this, however, it did not appear to the members of the Commission who visited Hamburg 
‘on our behalf that, so far as they could judge, the consideration and treatment 
of individual cases was so careful and sympathetic, or so preventive and helpful 
as it is in England among persons trained to the duties of associative charity. They 
thought that the old evils of giving small landlords a security im their rentals by 
treason of the fact that their tenant was a recipient of public relief tended to 
reappear ; and the grant of outdoor relief to women with one or more bastard children, 
born sometimes during the period of their receiving relief was open to very grave 
objection. To the necessity of avoiding a procedure that would: stereotype the 
methods of relief, whether public or private, the authorities are fully alive; but the 
applications are chiefly dealt with from the point of view of allowances, and obviously 
great care has to be taken to prevent these being granted without sufficient considera- 


omer 


tion or being continued indefinitely. Ply eo 


XXII.—SrtratisticAL RESULTS AND COMPARISONS. 


~T 175. Some statistical results should now be stated. The general statistical test Statistica) 
of administration in Germany is the average number of cases, or the average number results. 


of continuing cases, assisted with monetary outdoor relief in the course of the year, 
apart from medical relief. In 1892, the administration of relief in Hamburg was 
reformed. The average of continuing cases in May, 1893, was 9,178, and in 1907 it 
-was 8,762, while the population had increased from 585,671 to 930,889. Thus, in 
‘fifteen years these cases had decreased 4 per cent., while the population had increased 59 
per cent. The temporary cases decreased from 2,652 in 1900, to 2,331 in 1907. The 
inmates of the work and poorhouse, according to a day count, increased from 1,220 to 
1,777, or 45 percent., between January Ist, 1892, and January Ist, 1908, but the persons 
in this department who were placed under family care decreased from 201 in 1903 to 163 
‘in 1907, or 18 per cent. This shows that whether by process of gravitation or by conscious 
policy there has been an increase in the indoor relief coupled with a marked decrease in 
outdoor relief, a result which would be anticipated from a stricter administration of Poor 
Law relief on English lines. Generally, it is said. that where the stricter methods of 
administration have been introduced on Elberield lines-with a sufficiency of almoners, 
there is a reduction in pauperism, and an increase in the amount of relief in individuai 


cases. In detail the German statistics consist usually of a monthly average of 


continuing cases (Parteien) in receipt of outdoor relief and cannot be compared 
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with the English day count of all persons in receipt of indoor and outdoor relief, including j 
medical relief, on a particular day, reckoned according to the instructions of the Local ‘ 
Government Board. But, as a general measure of the increase or decrease of pauperism — 
the results arrived at according to each method may be roughly compared. Thus, at — 
Elberfeld, the average number of cases of single persons and families assisted by outdoor 
relief and of children under care is returned at 1°76 per cent. of the population in 
1855, when the reform of the administration was introduced, and at °63 per cent. in — 
1906. Of the other forms of relief, outdoor medical relief, and indoor medical and other — 
relief there is no continuous return. On the other hand, at Leeds, for instance, between — 
1851 and 1901, the population has increased 151 per cent., and the numbers of persons 
in receipt of relief of all kinds, in and out on January 1st in those years has decreased © 
14°54 per cent. The percentage of pauperism on population has dropped from 5'9 to 2° 
in this period. This reduction in the gross figures of pauperism we have found | 
in many unions, due partly to changes in the population. and differences in economic 
conditions, partly to a more fixed and regular administration. Many more salient — 
examples of the reduction of pauperism in English unions. than that we have 
quoted might be adduced. But a comparison of the English figures with those 
of towns in Germany, where the administration of relief is managed on the_ stricter © 
system, suggests that results similar to those attained by good administration in England, 
on the lines of the limitation of outdoor relief, and the greater use of the workhouse ~ 
and other Poor Law institutions of the union, may also be secured by the close 
scrutiny of individual cases and by the closely controlled services of voluntary 
assistants on the German method. On the other hand, if we may judge by Berlin, 
where the control is more difficult, and the cases are not in the. first instance 
taken down by an official at a central office, and where it is hardly possible ~ 
to obtain the aid of a sufficient number of helpers, the check on the expendi-— 
ture of relief at the home can hardly be sufficiently strong! At least, there the © 
figures show an expenditure increasing considerably beyond the increase of the ~ 
population, and similarly an increasing number of persons continuously relieved. 
Thus between 1892 and 1905 the population has increased by 25°94 per cent., and 
the number of recipients of permanent outdoor relief at the close of each year 
increased by 49°97 per cent.; and the number of the children of widows and others 
for whose subsistence outdoor relief is paid, increused by 36°36 per cent. 





XXITI.—DIFricuLTIEs oF THE DECENTRALISED MrtHop. 


176. Dr.Munsterberg,? whcse evidence has been of the greatest service to us, on account 
both of his frank avowal of difficulties, similar to those with which the Commis- 
sioners were familiar, and by the clearness of his conception of the main issues of poor 
administration, threw some light on these figures incidentally. To take one or two 
points. The control over the work of the district committees without paid officers 
in the districts is hardly sufficient, though Dr. Munsterberg, as President of the Poor 
Relief Board, by official instructions and by personal influence, does much to secure 
uniformity of action and administration. 


“JT am myself,” he said, ‘very careful to see that the instructions are followed. I allow 
audience to every poor person in the town, which consists of more than 2,000,000. Every 
poor person may apply to me directly. I have three days of the week audience, and every- 
one may apply to me; so that by this personal influence care is taken that the district com- 
mittees are not out of touch with the head of the administration. Local forces, however, are 
very strong and greatly affect the selection of the helpers. The chairman of the district com- 
mittee and the helpers are appointed by the town councillors, and the town councillors appoint 
them as they will. The whole town is distributed to the town ‘councillors, and they find out 
honorary people; and there are also small communities, a kind of clubs, who do not allow any- © 
one who is strange to them to enter a district committee. We have little communities of citizens 
in a very small area, they are well acquainted with each other; and if a man of more progres- ; 
sive character, for instance, a social democrat, wishes to be appointed, it is very difficult to bring © 
him into that district committee, because the others resist ; and it is the same with the women.” 


peed sic At Hamburg the city is smaller and the almoners or helpers more numerous ; and 
‘ they are accustomed toa more thorough investigation than in Berlin.” Also as the city 


o—— 
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develops, classes separate, and rich and poor communities are formed. This is 
cause for anxiety. The helpers are by the rules resident in or quite near their districts, 
but with the expansion of the town this becomes more difficult. “I believe,”’. Dr. 
Munsterberg said, “there will come the time when we shall be obliged to have some 
paid officers in order to supplement the inquiries of our ordinary people.” There is 
a difficulty, too, in the supervision of continuing cases. At Hamburg able-bodied 
men may have relief from month to month, “if a thorough investigation proves that 
there is need of help,” Persons over sixty years of age can have relief granted to them 
for as long a period as a year, but “the helper is under an obligation to ascertain 
from time to time if the need of help continues to the extent anticipated.” In other 
cases relief may be granted for three months. The same rules prevail at Berlin, except 
that relating to able-bodied men—who at Berlin “are not-as a rule to be considered 
eligible for relief.”” But Dr. Munsterberg says :— 


“JT am not quite sure that the district committees are as careful as they should be in every 
case. It is a mistake to allow permanent relief for a whole year, and if I could do away with it I 


would. I think every case must be inquired into at least every month.” cee, 


By the General Orders the helpers should maintain a perminent supervision of the 
poor, and :— 

“If the Orders were carefully followed it would be impossible that any change in the con- 

ditions of the person relieved could escape the view of the helper; but, asa fact, I confess 


that we have cases in which the change does escape. That is a fault of administration, and 
not a fault of rule.” 


Grants of allowances for maintenance can never be kept under control, unless they 
be made for very short periods and checked by an active and constant revision. Next 
the whole system depends on the sufficiency or, perhaps it should be said, the stringency 
of the inquiry. The inquiry is the alternative to the test. If it fails, the relief can 
hardly be otherwise than partial, controlled by private and personal influences, irregular, 
arbitrary and injurious. 


PABT VII- 


178. On another side also there are difficulties.1 The measures contained in Measures of 
the Imperial Penal Code for the punishment of drunkards, idlers, beggars and repression. 


tramps are not carried out. The evils indeed in Germany are those to which 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy have drawn attention 
as prevailing in England. In regard to the desertion of families Dr. Munsterberg 
gays :— 


“Tt is really a pity to see the healthy and able-bodied people walk through the town and 
desert their families, when we have no means to punish them, or if we bring them before a judge he 
merely fines them 10 marks, which they can earn within a week.” 


Therefore on this side, again, the administration is not properly supported. 


179. From this evidence and other indications we are led to conclude that 
in any application of this decentralised method of voluntary helpers, whether it 
be considered as part of a recognised voluntary administration or as a new 
method for the control and distribution of public outdoor relief in our large cities, 
and especially in the Metropolis, greater reliance would have to be placed on skilled 
and paid local assistance in England than has hitherto been placed on it in 
Germany. This, it seems to us is an indispensable condition, if the employment 
of voluntary workers on the lines of decentralisation and individual treatment is 
to be introduced here to any large extent. Sateguarded, however, in this and other 
Ways, we are in favour of its adoption, as part of the scheme of administration which 
Wwe recommend. 


180. In making this statement we are expressing views in substantial accordance 
with those of the Poor Law Commissioners in 1836—so far at least as the indigent are 
concerned—with this difference only that what they proposed to do by paid relieving 
officers only, and by boards of guardians, we should propose to do in towns partly by 
voluntary assistants, working in conjunction with paid officers and with local boards, 
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constituted differently trom the present boards of guardians, and partly in co-operation 
with voluntary agencies. The indigent under the definitions of the Form of the Con- 
solidated Order of 1836, form a considerable group, the indigent who are helpless from 
age, or from being crippled, or from incurable disease, or from temporary sickness. 


181. The question of the application of the system of individual treatment remains: 
to be considered in relation to the special classes to which the Commissioners of 1834 
referred, the “ partially able-bodied ” and the widows; and there is also the problem 
of the able-bodied. We take this first. | 


182. We said in an earlier page that “ only if the conditions of the treatment of the 
able-bodied, whatever they may be, are fully and finally settled, is it possible to 
settle with any completeness what time should be adopted in regard to other classes, 
whether with the aid of public or official relief, or of private and voluntary help.” 


XXIV.—THe DECENTRALISED AND InpIvipUAL METHOD IN RELATION TO THE 
ABLE-BODIED. | 


183. The Hamburg rules state that an able-bodied man is not, as a rule, to be con- 
sidered entitled to relief (helfsbediirftig); but in exceptional cases, if he prove that 
he has been active in the endeavour to obtain sufficient work but without success he 
may have temporary relief from month to month. In suitable cases, in which the 
willingness to work is assured, able-bodied men may be referred to labour information 
offices ; and in Hamburg in 1892 agreements were made between the poor administration 
and some fifty of these offices with that object. In the years 1898 to 1902, 1,613 
persons were so referred and 406 or 25 percent. informed of work, but how far these may 
have found work upon the docks not independently but through the municipality cannot be 
ascertained. Men are also sent to the neighbouring labour colonies. But the questionis 
being dealt with also from another side! A Hamburg Act of 1907 authorises the 
formation of a Committee for relief work, who may serve as an administrative court. 
If a person has received public relief for himself or for his dependents he may, on a 
resolution of the Committee, be required to do any work that is suitable to his strength, 
if such will enable him to provide for his needs wholly or in part; and on his refusal 
to do the work he may on the resolution of the Committee be removed to a poor relief 
workhouse and there detained. This is an experiment, but the effect of it is receiving 
the fullest attention from experts. and it opens altogether new lines of possible develop- 
ment.? Speaking generally, Dr. Munsterberg said : 


“Tf the case is one of a really deserving man, whose willingness to work is undoubted, he 
is relieved several times, perhaps two or three months, without hesitation. We are quite 
satisfied with the results, if, as I must repeatedly point out, there is a thorough investigation.” 


we oh. . 


__ In charitable work this line was adopted by the Kensington Committee of the London 
Charity Organisation Society, in the winter of 1904-5, with very good results, on the 
same indispensable condition of ‘‘ thorough investigation.’’? Dr. Munsterberg proceeds: | 


“Tf we have able-bodied men who are not deserving, who live with their families, then per- 
haps we give the wife and the children relief, and tell the man to go to work ; if he does not, we 
refuse further relief, and then he must do something. If he is very undeserving, and the child ren 
are in danger of being neglected, then we ask for a judicial order so that we may take the children 
away, because we have no power to compel the man to give us the children. We have no other 
power than to decide upon relief or no relief. If we say we refuse relief, then the case is 
rejected; but if the district committee becomes aware in that case that there are children in 
a very bad state, neglected, ill-treated, and such things, then they report it; and we try to have 
the children placed under our authority. For those purposes we need a judicial decision.” 


“With thorough investigation it is quite without danger to give outdoor relief ” ; 
and to the question— ts 





~ ~ 1 Munsterberg, 100376. Munsterberg, 100300, (29). 2Munsterberg, 100468, 100399, 100563, 100431, 
100432, 100444. 8 Jackson, Evidence, Appendix No. xl., Vol. VIII. Cf: as to Nottingham, Wright, 87323 (2). 
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__““ What is there in the way of deterrence that is to prevent people from applying who might, 
with a little exertion, be able to provide for their own needs unless you have a workhouse test ?” 


the reply given was :— 


‘“‘ You refuse relief. If the commit/ee is of opinion that he is an able man, and he might take 
care of himself and his family, we refuse him relief. We apply the workhouse test only in those 
cases in which we find there is a man with a family and wife, or a woman who needs relief, but 
which relief, on account of unworthiness, we will not give in money or in kind. Then we offer 
him or her the House; but in the case of able-bodied people we do not offer the House, we 
simply tell them we refuse relief : We have inquired into your case, and we are of the opinion 
you are able to help yourself.” 


PART VII. 


184. But it is only fair to say that this position of granting relief to the able-bodied Insurance 
it is proposed to buttress by the system of insurance applied to unemployment, a against want of 


method which, as we have said elsewhere, we would strongly urge for experimental 
adoption by local authorities or agencies in the first instance. The opinion that the 
provision of factitious employment, furnished with a view to meeting distress is 
desirable or indeed ultimately practicable is now losing ground. “For skilled arti- 
sans who are in want of work”’! the Report of the Strassburg Unemployed Committee 
states, it is impossible under existing economic conditions to organise work suit- 
able for their callings. For them, there is no resource except relief in money or 
insurance.” The application of insurance or provisional funds to the unemployment of 
unskilled labourers we have discussed elsewhere. In Berlin some employment is  pro- 
vided by the town authorities, but not any considerable amount.” Reliance is placed on 
other measures. One of these is insurance for “invalidity” and old age. It tends to 
classify and in part provide for one group of claimants. The cards for his invalidity 
insurance which the applicant is required to produce serve indirectly also as evidence 
of character. It “is a great help. If a man, for instance, has the twelfth or 
thirteenth card with stamp, that is a sign that he has had work all the time.” Thus 
a difference in policy comes to light. One policy is that of the Commissioners of 1834. 
They wished to prevent the creation of a dependent class of able-bodied men, and 
ultimately, it may be said, succeeded in doing so by the use of one method, by the 
offer of the house—the clearly less eligible maintenance—with more or less uniformity 
everywhere. The other, the German method, the method which this evidence suggests, is 
to adopt various expedients, to break up the problem; to prevent claims by insurance 
of the several kinds, which directly, in the case of unemployed insurance, and indi- 
rectly in the case of other insurances, supply substitutes for relief; to deal with excep- 
tional cases by allowances; to provide relief works to a moderate extent; to use 
* colonies? of the Belgian or Swiss type where, if the inmates are not reclaimable 
they are at least provided with work under less eligible conditions, and for a time kept. 
out of temptation where they are separated and treated, as the Commissioners of 1834 
recommended, “as a class, placed in its proper position below the position of the 
independent labourer”; to strengthen the law against those who shirk reasonable 
work; to link out-of-work help, whether from unemployed insurance funds or from 
the relief authorities, with the labour agencies in such a way as to keep the un- 
employed under a very sharp supervision ; to lighten the task of providing employment, 
by proceeding promptly on lines of repression against all unsatislactory men who 
apply for poor relief, by the refusal of this relief, by the “ offer of the house,” and in the: 
more extreme cases by the removal of children to the care and authority of the 
poor administration. In all these, and in other ways, there 1s, what may be called, 
an adjustive ineligibility in the offer of the authorities ; and behind this there is a local 
administration strongly centralised on the official side, and on the side of the voluntary 
helper decentralised but supervised closely. Finally, there are charitable means avail- 
able in exceptional cases. As we have said elsewhere we think that some such com- 
bination of methods may be adopted in England, subject to strict adherence to the 
principle that the offer of relief to the able-bodied, and indeed to all claimants for 
public relief, should be less eligible than maintenance by their own efforts. But as 
we have also urged we do not think that relief in a workhouse under the conditions 
usually prevalent at the present time is the only satisfactory method of meeting 
the requirements rightly involved in the application of this principle. 








-4"61 Report of members of the Commission as to Strassburg. 2 Munsterberg, 100300 (28), 100468, 
100471, 100376. 
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185. The corollary of this conclusion in relation to voluntary institutions and social — 


and charitable work is obvious. The voluntary institutions registered and inspected on 
the lines we have proposed, would be brought into relation with the administra- 
tion as recognised assistants in the public relief of the country, as institutions that 
did not give “ partial relief,” but dealt with the individual wholly and separately. And 
with a recognised development of voluntary personal work preventive assistance would 


f 


have a larger scope. There would be a better classification of the objects of relief, 


a better ascertainment of the appropriate course of treatment and its application, 
with a better organised system of co-operation. To this question we have now to turn. 


XXV.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESPONSIBLE VOLUNTARY ACTION AND 
Co-OPERATION. . 


186. Legislation in Holland has aimed at leaving all poor relief in the hands of 
churches and private charities on the understanding that the public administration 
should intervene only in cases in which they are unable to help. Practically, 
relief is administered by three recognised authorities: the State provincial or com- 
munal authorities; the churches; and private institutions, that is, institutions 
which are not official bodies nor yet of a confessional or ecclesiastical character. By 
degrees a larger share of the administration is passing to the official authorities and 
to the private bodies, a decreasing share to the churches. 


187. The percentages representing the share of the total expenditure which 
each authority meets are as follows :— 


Year. Public. Churches. Private. 
1854 40°] 50°4 9°5 
1903 47°6 39°1 den pes 


188. Every municipality keeps a register of all charities in the locality and the 
institutions, subject to penalty, send it to their rules and regulations. They have 
also to forward annual statistics of their work, and they are under an obligation, if 
required to do so, to submit to the municipal authorities evidence to show why, they, 
rather than the municipality, should not assist an applicant. There is no legal 
right to relief. Public relief is limited to what is “strictly necessary.”2 In Am- 
‘sterdam an association of charities (Liefdadighecd Naar Vermogen) has been formed 
and has established a central register of cases; and its relief has been administered 
on “Hlberfeld”’ lines for the last fifteen years by a staff of 400 or 500 workers, 
The municipal relief also is now taken to the houses of the poor by its voluntary 
workers. This system has been in force only one year, but it has hitherto answered 
very well. Societies similar to that in Amsterdam are established in the larger 
towns of Holland, and work generally on Elberfeld lines. Mr. Blankenberg, who ,was 
one of the founders of the association of charities in Amsterdam, and who was for 
along time a member of the board of guardians of the city and is now a member of 
the town council, submitted to us evidence on which this short statement is based ; and 
he considered that the main points round which a future reform of the, administration 
of relief would probably centre were the following :— 


(1) In every town an association of all the existing charities (public, church, 
and private) to be established, in order to secure co-operation and efficient 
organisation. 


(2) In every town a central register to be instituted, in which all the names 
and addresses of the assisted poor shall be recorded for consultation by all the 
associated charities. 


(3) Public relief to be organised on the Elberfeld plan. 


_ _189. As we have said, voluntary charity should, in our opinion, form a kind of outer 
circle of assistance, of which the centre is public relief, and by its means many of those 
who are in distress should be aided outside the Poor Law in such a way as to prevent 


ry ua 100020, (9). 2 Blankenberg, 100086, 100147, 100076, 100125, 100126, 100020, (43), 
(48), (09). 
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their dependence on the community. In Berlin, as in our own country, the co- 
operation between the public relief authorities and the voluntary agencies is not 
systematic or effective, though in many German towns the relations between the 
two are, it is said, “ very good and helpful.” But in Holland, as we have seen, these 
relations are much more fully developed. A kind of partnership between the two 
administrations has been recognised, and an “ Elberfeld’’ system on charitable lines 
is being utilised fcr municipal purposes.” The registration of charities is also there in 
torce, indeed, the registration is necessary in order that the institutions may have 
civil rights, be competent to plead in Courts of Justice, to receive bequests, and to 
collect contributions. Except on these conditions, “the charities, so to say, cannot 
exist.’ > Among the proposals recommended by a Special Parliamentary Committee in 
Belgium on the Reform of the Public Administration of Relief which reported in 
1900, are included proposals for the registration of charities with the object of 
promoting co-operation between them and the public authorities, and for the estab- 
lishment in each commune or union of communes a central joint information 
committee, on which both the voluntary and the official institutions should be 
represented. * Reference need only be made to the laws for the recognition of volun- 
tary associations and of foundations in France. They amply support our general 
proposition on that head, as does also, in Paris, the decentralised method of relief 
adopted in the divisions of the Arrondissements placed under the care of unpaid 
Administrateurs and their assistants. Thus, the evidence that we have received from 
abroad from experienced witnesses and from documents may be said to confirm our 
opinion on two points; that there should be a close association between the 
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administration of official and of voluntary relief; that with that object voluntary gocicties and 
societies and institutions should be enabled to acquire a recognised and responsible institutions. 


status that would make them competent for such association; and that a system 
of trained voluntary visitors should, as far as possible, be brought into alliance with the 
authorities entrusted with the duty of public relief, or should be directly associated with 
them in its fulfilment. 


190. During the past thirty years the movement of thought in the United States 
-has been in this direction.5 In many towns there are friendly visitors who work in 
connection with the Associated Charities or the Charity Organisation, Society of the 
town. The Boston Associated Charities states as its object :— 


* To secure the concurrent and harmonious action of the different charities in Boston in order 
to raise the needy above the need of relief . . . to encourage thrift, self-dependence and industry 
. . . to prevent children growing up as paupers . . . and to accomplish these [and other] objccts, 
it is designed [amongst other means.] :— 


“1. To provide that the case of every applicant for relief shall be thoroughly investigated ; 
9. To provide a means of confidential’ exchange of information betwee. overseers of the poor, 
charitable societies and agencies and benevolent individuals. . . . 5. To send to each poor family, 
under the advice of a district conference, a friendly visitor.” 


191. In the course of the year some 900 to 1,000 friendly visitors are employed, 
while about 1,800 families are cared for by friendly visitors, and some 2,700 families 
are otherwise dealt with or worked for. 


192. The society is organised like a Charity Organisation Society with a central 
council and district committees or conferences. The friendly visitors visit cases 
for longer or shorter periods as the circumstances require, both cases dealt with 
by the Poor Law and others. “The friendly visitor is not expected to investigate a 
family, for investigation is made by the agent.” Nor is he “an almsgiver, for where 
relief is needed experience has taught clearly that it should be obtamed from someone 
else.” His aim is by friendly help and influence “to give people a fair chance to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes,” whether their difficulties have been “caused by ignorance mis- 
fortune, or moral defect; to help them to improve their condition ’”’—“not simply to 
relieve distress, but rather to ascertain and remove its causes.” This method has led to 
the prevention and removal of much distress. It is an application of the “individual ”’ 





1 Munsterberg, 100319, 100512 2 Blankenberg, 100257-72. 3 Réforme de la Bienfaisance en 
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system, combined with central registration, the training of workers aud localised super- 
vision ; and it has been at least an important concurrent force in the reduction of out- 
door relief. One of the distinctive features of the * associated charities ’’ is the exclusion 
of all relief from their direct administration. Relief 1s not granted by them ; It is 
obtained from other sources, as they may think best, whether from private agencies or 
individuals or from the Poor Law. Another is the large reliance placed upon the friendly 
visitor in dealing intimately and continuously with cases of every kind. But here, con- 
sistently with the other evidence we have received, the cases are in the first instance, 
taken down and investigated by a paid officer of the committee. 


193. We have analysed as far as possible the conditions of one or two larger towns 
and cities, as we have those of rural districts, and the smaller towns. Information in 
regard to them will be found in the Charities Appendix; and later bearing in mind the 
statements which we have just submitted and the experience gained in the administration 
of relief in Great Britain, we will formulate our recommendations. Other evidence in 
the same direction is to be found in the methods and development of the Charity 
Organisation movement. 


X XVI.—SuccEstions oF WITNESSES FOR THERE-ORGANISATION OF CHARITIES IN RELATION 
TO THE Poor Law In CountRY DISTRICTS AND THE SMALLER TOWNS. 


194. We have now to consider the suggestions which have been made to us for a 
development of administration on lines resembling those which we have indicated 
but partially and tentatively. They will, we think, justify the position we have 
taken. 


195. It is stated that outdoor relief cannot be abolished under present conditions 
of administration; that the charities cannot take the place of outdoor relief; that a 
reform of the endowed dole charities is urgently required; that though there may 
be supplementation of outdoor relief, there is little or no co-operation with the guar- 
dians; and that in many places there is overlapping between administrators of the 
Poor Law and administrators of the charities and donors. 


196. (1) In most parishes in the country districts there are no Voluntary Relief Com- 
mittees, and there no change need be made except that the terms under which the dole trusts 
are held should be altered, so that they become unconditional trusts for the general 
relief of distress in the parish, or are applied, wholly or in part, to some purpose of an 
eleemosynary character approved by the Charity Commission. Where the parishes have 
Voluntary Relief Committees, these committees, if registered, would be represented on 
the Voluntary Aid Committee of the union. The applicants to the Public Assistance 
Committee would be referred to the Voluntary Aid Committee for help, if suitable, 
trom the distress (formerly the dole) charities of the parish in which they are 
resident and from other sources of benevolence. The trustees of the parish charities, 
though the legal interest in the charities is in some cases vested in the parish 
council, are independent trustees; no question need arise, therefore, of the 
rights of the councils. The use of the charity would remain as heretofore in the 
hands of the trustees, some one of whom would be desired to' serve on the Voluntary Aid 
Committee, but the funds of the parish would still be applied to residents within the 
parish, (2) If, however, the funds are large, out of all proportion to the population 
and rateable value, it would be open to the Charity Commissioners to make an allocation 
of the charities proportionately to population to the several parishes in the union, or to 
make a scheme for their application in connection with the Voluntary Aid Committee for 
some special eleemosynary purpose that experience has shown to be satisfactory. As we 
have seen, provision for the aged by way of almshouses or pensions is said to have been 
very useful; but the utility of these charities may be greatly modified after a 
time by the introduction of State pensions. The provision of nurses for the sick and 
infirm is greatly desired by many witnesses, and where a scheme is necessary owing to 
the largeness of the endowments, part of the funds might well be applied to this object, 
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not for the parish only, but, so far as is practicable, for the union.! The detailed 
requirements of the third section of the model form of scheme would no longer be 
necessary: “The supply of : (a) Clothes, linen, bedding, etc.; or (b) temporary 
relief in money by way of loan or otherwise, in case of unexpected loss, etc.,” for the 
doles would be transmuted into a distress fund not available for the poor generally, 
but for those only who are proved to be in distress. (3) By the Charitable Trusts 
Acts all trustees have now to send in accounts yearly to the Charity Com- 
mission; it will now be recommended by us that these accounts be made up in 
accordance with definite forms and be sent to the Voluntary Aid Committee for 
publication in their Annual Report, as well as to the Charity Commission. The regis- 
tration of all cases assisted in the union might be better undertaken by the 
Voluntary Aid Committee than by the Public Assistance Committee. In these and other 
ways there would be built up a voluntary system of relief parallel to the public 
system, which might take over the duty of giving relief at the home, in co-operation 
with agencies and persons in the several parishes. 


XXVIT.—Mr. Goscuen’s MINUTE oF 1869. 


PART VII. 


197. The desire to develop a systematic scheme of co-operation between charity Mr. Goschens 
and the Poor law, especially in regard to outdoor relief, is very generally Minute of 1869. 


expressed in the evidence. Mr. Goschen’s Minute, to which we have already 
referred, represented a turning point in public opinion in regard to this ques- 
tion and suggested a line of co-operation which in some of the unions of 
London has been carried out to a considerable degree by the guardians acting in corres- 
pondence with the District Committees of the Charities Organisation Society. We there- 
fore draw attention to it again in some detail.? Mr. Goschen laid down a principle and 
suggested a method. The principle remains. The method, in our opinion, requires re- 
vision and extension. The principle was that there should be co-operation between 
Poor Law and charitable societies, but not overlapping; that is, that each case 
should be fully dealt with by either one or the other agency, and that, neither un- 
wittingly nor of set purpose, should there be a supplementation of the allowances of 
one agency by the relief granted by others. Aiter referring to “one of the most recog- 
nised principles in our Poor Law,” “that relief should be given only to the actually 
destitute, and not in aid of wages,” he says :— , 


“The general principle to be borne in mind seems to be that the obligations of the guardians 
should not be curtailed, and that where the charitable associations consider it within their province 
to deal at all with persons on the parish lists, they should do so, not by affording additional means 
of income, but by supplying once for all such articles as do not clash with or overlap the relief 
administered by the guardians.” 


To carry this out, Mr. Goschen proceeds :— 


“The first point is that there should be every opportunity for every agency, official or private 
engaged in relieving the poor, to know fully and accurately the details of the work performed by 
all similarly engaged.” 


Then he suggests communication between the boards of guardians and the 
charities with that object. The Poor Law Board would, he says, be prepared :— 


“(1) To authorise the guardians to print weekly lists, containing the names and addresses 
of outdoor paupers, and the sums given in relief in each case ; (2) to authorise any reasonable 
remuneration for extra work to officers whom the guardians may employ to carry out this 
arrangement; (3) to instruct their inspectors to facilitate the communication between the official 
and private agencies, where such interposition may be of any service, and to assist in 
systematising as far as possible relief operations in various parts of the Metropolis.” 


And he suggests as at least one practical line for the division of labour between 
charitable and Poor Law work for relief purposes :-— 


“Tt may be well to add that boards of guardians cannot legally give relief (1) in redeeming 
tools or clothes from pawn; (2) in purchasing tools; (3) in purchasing clothes (except in cases 
of urgent necessity); (4) in paying the cost of conveyance to any part of the United Kingdom ; 

(5) in paying rent or lodging; so that assistance renderec for any of these purposes will not 
interfere with the action of the guardians.” 





1 Batchelor, 69011. 2 Dovy, 3291. Alford, 31693 (11) 
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198. The Local Government Board, as the evidence shows, have been ready to approve 
any useful co-operation between the Poor Law and charities, but in general it may be 


said that but few active steps have been taken by the inspectors “ to assist in systema- 


tising as far as possible relief operations in various parts of the Metropolis.” 


The principle of Mr. Goschen’s Circular we accept. However it may be. defined, 
the Poor Law authorities should have a definite province of work and a clear.and. undivided 
responsibility in regard to it, though. they may find it proper or necessary in the interests 
of those who apply to them to obtain the services of charitable societies, or institutions 
or the aid of voluntary workers... The methods of co-operation should, however, go-further, 
we think, than.those. suggested by Mr. :Goschen.. In each Poor Law. Union there should 
be a register of cases which are being dealt with or have been dealt with by the Poor Law 
authorities, the charities and parochial and other agencies, managed,as may seem best, 
by a central Voluntary Aid Committee, or by the Public Assistance Committee. Next 
a broad division of labour on either side should be accepted; and the Public 
Assistance Committee should refer to the Voluntary Aid Committee of the union cases in 
which people should be “ kept off the rates,” persons who can be assisted to become or to 
keep independent. We do not think that the Poor Law should-become a charitable fund 
for the relief of the poor as it was before 1834. We think that cases in which relief goes 
beyond the relief that is necessary to meet destitution, reasonably interpretéd, should 
not be relieved by the Poor Law, though the aid of voluntary workers be called mm for 
the better”supervision of these cases. And we are of opinion that, if there is to be co- 
operation, some working plan of ¢ross representation of the Public Assistance Committee 
on the Voluntary Aid Committee and vice versa is indispensable. ~~ } 


199. That there is a wide field for such co-operation may be. gathered from: the 
special return of persons relieved. during the year ended 30th September,-1907. _ This 
suggests. that. many. cases. of, temporary ‘distress. might be dealt with by voluntary 
agencies instead of by the Poor Law.. Thirty per cent. of the applications to the. Poor 
Law were cases of persons whose aggregate period of relief during. the. year did not 
exceed. one month, and who were not relieved on more than two-oceasions during. the 
year. 


XXVIiI.—Tae Metuop or Co:oPERATION! BETWEEN . Poor Law) AND CHARITY,! \ 
AND ITS ‘PRACTICAL RESULTS) 6) > 9s) 5° 
200. As a general statement’ of the kind of co-operation required the‘evidence’ of éne 


operationbetween or two of the General Inspectors of the Local Government’ Board may~ be quoted: 


Poor Law and 


charity. 


Mr..Preston Thomas, who has had a large experience both at the Local, Government 
Board and in the practical work of-inspectionys Says¢?-+ 4) 5 5) : 

“Tt always seems to me thatthe one complement:that you want,to'the Poor Law is, in every 
place, some organisation to«deal with what ought:not:to:be: Poor Law eases,’ There are lots 
of people who are ready to subscribe money if they can be certain that the'money-is not wasted, 
and you want some organisation in every union, in every district, to take off the rates people 
who ought not to go to workhouses, and whom it would be kindness to prevent from going to 
workhouses, or indeed from being pauperised otherwise, and ‘who would’ not come within hard 
and fast regulations. I should like to see that. very much. Of course, in London you have got 
various societies which: help in that way.” 


And Mr. Preston Thomas’ evidence in regard to Exeter’ shows-how, in. connection 
with a careful administration of outdoor relief, Mr. Goschen’s suggestion of the 
circulation of printed lists of applicants was of service,.while the.material for carry- 
ing out our proposals for the formation of-a.Voluntary Committee are.there at hand. 
He says :3— 

_ “T found the administration was very unsatisfactory in many ‘respects }'in the first place 
its workhouse was bad, its‘accommodation for the sick was adversely criticised ‘by Sir William Chance 
in an address which he published—I think the epithet he-used was ‘ abominable,’ and’altogether 
it was as bad as it could be. Forty-two per 1,000‘ for a town of that! sort; abounding in charities, 
everybody only wanting to find somebody to bestow charity upon, and Poor ‘Law’ relief given 
broadcast ! They had not grasped, until it was represented: to them, how much pauperised they 
were in comparison with other places, and when they came to know that, and came to know 
that fixed rules were desirable and that’ giving relief indiscriminately was not good for anybody, 
they reformed their ways—one or two very influential guardians took up the matter thoroughly, 
_ and instead of having 1,127 outdoor paupers they have at the present time under 500) I think 
the last return sent to me was 450 something. ... . That saved them £2,700 a year, so I was then 
able to go to. them and say: Well, now you have been saved this,.do not you think you can 
‘ bronude properly for your sick inside the workhouse and build.a decent infirmary ? They said: 
b sh 1s a fair way of putting it, we will; what do you want us to spend ? They have now 
ea yf ae very excellent infirmary, and their Poor Law relief is going down still. I took the 
eb 1e to go round only a week or two ago for the purpose—knowing I should have the honour 
sa eing examined before this Commission—of finding out whether there was any hardship from 
this at all. I went to the clergymen of the different parishes, tothe chief constable, to the 
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secretary of the Charity Organisation Society and to the secretary of the Church Army. I had 
talks with all those people, and the universal opinion was that the result had been wholly bene- 

ficial. One of the clergymen, who has a parish of, I think, about 4,000 or 5,000 people—a man 
who knows the condition of every man, woman, and child in his parish—was able to turn to a 
book as to all the smaller houses, in which he kept the names of people living in the houses ; he 
could tell you about Mary Smith and William Jones, and every individual, and what they were 
doing. He wasa man who knew all about it, and I went over the old lists of paupers with him. 
The Exeter guardians do a very useful thing; they print the names of their.paupers in their half- 
yearly book, half-year after half-year. Then they circulate these books a great deal, and sometimes 
people come and say: This man or this woman does not want thie relief; he or she has a 
flourishing son who lives at so-and-so, and could perfectly well afford to keep her or him ; and,)on 
the other hand, some one may come and say: This woman is only getting 33. a week; it i3 very 
‘hard on her ; she ought to have more. It is a very useful thing to do that. I went through some 
of the names with the present clerk of the guardians ; he was once a relieving officer and therefore 
has a very large knowledge of the whole thing ; he was able to indicate this person and that person 
and say of her, That person is doing very well; she sells apples in the market, or she peddles 
—she is making herself very comfortable indeed, and her son lives with her. Then someon? 
else now lives with a married daughter, someone else lives with a married son, and so on. Lots 
of these people who had had relief seven years before were living on, and had got merged in the 
general population, and were earning their living, or being supported by people whose proper 

' duty it was to support them, without any harm to anyone, but wih great benefit to the rate- 
payers.” 


Other evidence of Your Majesty’s inspectors confirms the utility of co-operation. 
Mr. Hervey suggests that }:— 


“The clergy of all denominations and representatives of charities in ‘the neighbourhood 
should be invited to send in their lists to some central charitable organisation and to make them- 
selves acquainted with the other lists deposited there, by which means an accurate dictionary or 
reference book might be framed to supply the necessary information about almost every person 
who had once received relief, either parochial or charitable.” 





And the utility’ of the method is practically confirmed by its use by boards of 
guardians and charity organisation societies by mutual arrangement. Mr. Lockwood 
says ?:— 3 

‘ “Not a few boards of guardians have amongst their members those who are members 
also of the Charity Organisation Society. An excellent practice prevails in a certain number of 
boards, and I wish the number were greater, of referring applicants for relief through the 
guardians representing the society to the Charity Organisation Society where such a course 
seems desirable. The arrangement works very satisfactorily where adopted, and saves a quite 
appreciable number of persons from becoming chargeable to the rates. In the report of the White- 
chapel guardians for the year ended Lady Day, 1905, is given a return of cases assisted by or 
through the agency of the Charity Organisation Society, whence it appears that 113. persons were 

so assisted during the year in various ways.” % 


The procedure is almost invariably this :— 


| ** Some member of the committee or of the board who is there, and who happens to be a 
member of the Charity Organisation Society, takes down the particulars, and then the applicant 

is told to attend at the office of the Charity Organisation Society at a certain hour. Ifa member 
ofthe Charity Organisation Society does not happen to be present, then the applicant will be 

given a note to say that the guardians think it will be better for the Charity Organisation 
Society, in the: first instance, to deal with the particular case. Lt: 

“At St. Pancras at almost all the relief committee meetings a member of the Charity 
Organisation Society, who is not a guardian, attends and notes particular cases, and to @ certain 
extent enters into the deliberations with: regard to the case, but has no official status. 5 

“The agents of the Charity Organisation Society at St. Pancras always come round to 
know what we know about their cases, and they are always willing to show us their case- 
papers with regard to any case that we may have, or to render assistance to the relieving officer 
with any information that they may have on any particular case.” 


Mr. Morris, the Vice-chairman of the St. Marylebone Board of Guardians and. Hon. 
Secretary of the Charity Organisation Committee, said:— 


“The procedure, ever since I remember, has been that at the relief committee a member of 
the Charity Organisation Society has always been sitting. I have been sitting there since I 
have been elected, and prior to my being elected there was one of the justices of the peace who 
always used to sit there. When cases come up for consideration if any member of the committee 
considers they are suitable for the Charity Organisation Society’s work, it is suggested they should 
be referred; but I should think that quite half the cases that are referred to us come from 
the relieving officers who say, before bringing this up to the committee, *Is not this a case rather 
that you feel would be suiteble to you ?’” 


And on the financial ‘side Mr. Morris‘said :-— | 
“T do not think in Marylebone we ever have been in the position [of being unable-to meet 
the needs of a case that had been investigated, owing to lack of funds]. I think possibly in 
the year 1897 we might have been pushed into that position, but we had at that time as 
<1 Appendix to Vol..I., App, xxxili. (A). Davy, 2971. 2 Lockwood, 12919, 13163, 13190, 13177, 13185, 
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representing us on the board of guardians, a gentleman who gave very freely, and he used to 
bring the cases from the guardians to the Charity Organisation Society, and he himself very 
largely financea them. So that although at that time, when we were trying really to almost 
do away with out-relief in Marylebone, we had a great pressure at the Charity Organisatior. 
Society’s office. We weathered it. Since then we have, I think, never had a really good case 
for assistance which we felt should be dealt with by charity, and yet been obliged to refuse it.” 


Speaking of London, Mr, Toynbee,’ an Organising Secretary of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society confirmed these statements. Asked whether the Poor Law authorities 


throughout London generally co-operated with the Society, he said:— 

“The practice differs very much in different districts. In some parts of London there is 
the closest possible accord. There is, for instance, in Whitechapel. In others, at the present 
time, there is not very close co-operation. But in most, cases I think I am right in saying that 
there is a reference to the Society on the part of relieving officers, and very often on the part of 
sndividual members of boards of cases which they think can be better dealt with by the Society 
than by the Poor Law—even where co-operation with a board, as a board, is not known. 

“30651. May you say that it is the regular practice, then, of a majority of the London Boards of 
Guardians to refer cases to your Organisation ?—Undoubtedly. 

“ 30652. Would you say that in a majority of cases thus referred, which otherwise would come 
upon the Poor Law, you have been able to do something to prevent them coming upon the 
Poor Law ?—It is difficult to say whether the majority have been helped by the Society to that 
extent—a very large number, at any rate, have. 

Asked, “In the great majority of cases, have you been able to help the people and to put 
them on a better footing than before, so that they may render themselves independent for the 


te i a 


future 7—I should say in the majority of cases that is so; but, undoubtedly, there are a certain: 


number of recurrent cases—cases that come back to us after a time which we thought we had 
permanently helped. On the other hand, there are, as I say, a great number who do not come 
back, who have been reinstated once and for all, and whom we never hear of again. 

“30644. Then may you say that you think your curative work has been considerable and 
effective ?—Undoubtedly. I should say, roughly, that about half the applications made to the 
Society are not helped, for one cause or another. Some are withdrawn forthwith when the 
question of investigation is broached ; others are already in the hands of the Poor Law guardians, 
and as it is the practice of the Society not to supplement Poor Law relief, they would at once 
be ruled out; and then, of course, a large number are rejected on the score of character after 
the investigation has been made. 

“ Outdoor relief cases could be dealt with to a very large extent ... by the existing 
agencies, if there was the proper close co-operation.” @ 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn, a member of our Commission, has cited another class of 
cases in which there has been useful co-operation with the Poor Law authorities.® 
“ After considerable controvorsy it was agreed, between the Guardians and our Executive, 
that, in accordance with the principles of Mr. Goschen’s circular, these young women sbould, in 
every first case, at the outset, be offered the alternative of being dealt with by a woman worker— 
one of the members of our Rescue and Maternity Committee. By these, the young women, who 
almost invariably accept the alternative thus offered, are sent first to a Maternity Home and then 
to a Maternity Hospital, often the same institution. For the first three, six, or sometimes twelve 
months of the baby’s life, the mother is enabled to eara her livelihood in the Maternity Home 
without separation from the life of her child. A glance at Appendix VIII. will indicate what 
measure of success has attended this difficult work. Of the influence on character—the most 
important thing—a schedule can only speak most vaguely. But it speaks definitely on two 
tendencies; firstly, the prevention of application to the relieving officer, and, secondly, the steady 
increase in the number of cases in which the man has been successfully prosecuted.” 


201. It is hardly too much to say that, as these quotations suggest, all systematic 
co-operation between charity and the Poor Law authorities for the exchange of informa- 
tion, the prevention of overlapping, and for mutual help has on the charitable side been 
promoted and carried out almost solely by charity organisation and other similar societies. 
Of the method generally, Sir William Chance, who has studied the problem of relief 


from the historical side and also practically as a guardian, and as the member of a Charity 


Organisation Committee, gave evidence. He said*:— 

“How different is the administration of public relief by the vast majority of boards of 
guardians, and of private relief by a properly organised Charity Organisation Committee. Before 
such a committee all the facts of a case have to be ascertained’ before a decision can be come 
to, and when these facts have been ascertained the question of how it can best be helped may 
oceupy a considerable time, and even then it may have to be adjourned for further information 
before the final decision. And the discussion is carried on by ‘experts,’ by men and women 
who really know the poor and live among them. Surely equal if not greater care should be 
taken by those who have the public puzse to draw upon.” 


And speaking of the possible withdrawal of outdoor relief consistently with the 
encroachments of voluntary effort, he said :— , 

“T think certainly something would have to be put in the place [of outdoor relief]. I am 

not going to answer for London whether that can be done or not ;, but I think for the country 


t Toynbee, 30717. Grisewood, 37204-7, 37228. Crowder, 17387 (6), (11), (13), 17651... Toynbee, 
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that a far better thing could be put in the place of outdoor relief—not by the Local Govemennt 
Board nor by the State. . . . I believe that voluntary effort could perfectly well manage to relieve 
all the so-called deserving cases which otherwise would be relieved by outdoor relief. 


“There would be a difficulty [in great districts growing up near London where the mass 
of the people are poor], but at the present moment it is almost impossible in some of these 
districts for voluntary effort to do very much, because the Poor Law gets in its way. Even in 
some of these districts that you talk of I am not at all certain that people would not come forward 
to help, because after all it is not always the rich people whom you want; we want everybody 
to help. You will very often find in some of the poorest parishes less pauperism than in a 
very rich parish. If you go abroad to the Tyrol you will not find a pauper there. The Tyrol is 
extremely poor, but everybody looks after themselves and they help each other. The abolition 
must be done extremely gradually, but I am not at all certain that it could not be done. You 
cannot say to-morrow outdoor relief shall be abolished. That was not done even in Bradfield ; 
it was done quite quietly by not allowing any more outdoor cases to go on the lists. I quite 
recognise the difficulty you mention, but still I cannot help thinking that charity will meet it 
with benefit both to the poor and to the rich—the well-to-do rather.” 


202. Inseveral of the larger towns, as for instance, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Bristol, Charity Organisation Societies have adopted the decentralised 
form of organisation, and have usually a representative central administration with 
district committees. In London there are forty district committees, one or more in 
each union. To these committees the applications are made and are taken down. 
on “ case-papers ” similar to those used in the administration of poor relief in Germany. 
The district committees have the services of a paid or hon. secretary and an inquiry 
officer, and the committees are composed of voluntary helpers and persons connected 
with parochial and local work, who, some of them, conduct the work of inquiry 
and the business of the committee, some of them help by friendly visiting, for 
which purpose many persons associated with other agencies give their aid. A large 
number of voluntary workers are in active co-operation with the society. Four hundred 
are working in connection with the district offices.’ In view of the conditions of London 
life, it has hitherto been thought best in the treatment of cases not to create a general 
visiting system, but, as far as possible, to make use of the services of persons already 
at work in the district, and to ask their aid in the several ways that may seem suitable 
in the particular case.2 With the object of yet further decentralisation, the formation of 
parochial relief committees have been promoted and ward committees proposed. 
Co-operating with the Charity Organisation Society, the guardians have been aided both 
to improve administration and to reduce pauperism. In their work the society has aimed 
at restoration to independence, “ lifting them out of the circumstances that necessitate 
recourse to Poor Law relief.’”* The three main conditions that govern the action of a 
district committees of the society may thus be stated :— 





“That there should be (1) a thorough knowledge of the character, circumstances and cause of 
distress of the applicant; (2) a definite scheme of really adequate help directed to the 
restoration of the applicant to a position of independence, and (3) co-operation in carrying out. 
the scheme on the part of (a) relations; (b) employers and others upon whom the applicant may 
have some claim, and (c) charitable agencies.” 





And the results of the method are its best illustration and its justification, The Resultsofthe 
following is one of many cases that have come before us in evidence? :— method of 


co-operation with. 
“AM. was referred to the Charity Organisation Society by the Church visitor. He was guardians and 

ill with pneumonia. His club contributions were in arrears, so no sick pay was available. Five agencies. 

quite young children made it impossible for his wife to earn. Although for several years the 

man’s wages had been small and irregular owing to bad health, it was evident that they had done 

their best to keep the home comfortable and take good care of the children. The Charity 

Organisation Society raised money to pay up the man’s club arrears, gave an allowance of from 

15s. to 20s. a week until he was entitled to sick pay, and sent him twice to a convalescent home 

by the sea. (He had a relapse after his first visit, because he tried to begin. work too soon.): 

By the kindness of one of the Society’s visitors two of the children were sent for three months. 

into the country to enable Mrs. B. to give more time to nursing her husband, and to lessen the- 

household expenses. After many months of careful treatment, in which the district nurses took 

a large share, the man recovered, but was not strong enough to resume his former work. An 

introduction was obtained for him to the manager of one of the tram lines. He obtained work exactly 

suited to him and was quite able to support his family.”’ & 





& 
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203. In co-operation with the guardians the following are cases taken at random. Mr. 


Morris says} :— 


204. An example of the method of co-operation applied to the relief of school 
children, with the results attained by it was submitted to us by Mr. Toynbee.” | 


205. Of cases that fail the following, taken from the report of investigators of 
the question of the effect of. outdoor relief on wages, may be cited as typical :— 


“J will take one which is a case we are dealing with at the present moment, which I think 
is a typical one, in which I think charity can help. ‘It is a case ofa very badly crippled girl, who 
was placed by the guardians in a special home for cripples. I-went.to see the girl there, and I~ 
brought the case under the notice of the Charity Organisation Society; and consequently one of — 
our ladies found a suitable dressmaker, and the girl was taken out of the home.,A-brother, who — 
was not legally liable, was written to, and he helped to pay the cost. . The guardians, instead of — 
paying to the home, will be paying for about two years a small amount,-and at the end of those — 
two years that girl will. be self-supporting. . There was a piece of work which was.very largely i 
not relief work, it was the arrangement andthe management of the thing, which I think — 


will. save the rates a very considerable sum. That was one of the cases. 4 


a 


«Then the secondI have brought is a case that is now being worked out, It is really only 
just, commenced ;_ it. only came in about a month ago. It is a case in which a man had insured 
against fever in an insurance society, and had dropped it some three months before, thinking he 
would never have fever. Then he took scarlet fever, and the relieving officer found it was rather 
a hard case. The wife went to ask if the guardians could pay the rent. We found that the 
relations were willing to help with the food, and go on, and it seemed to us rather a pity that 
the wife, under those circumstances, should zet on the rates, That is case we are' dealing with — 
at the present time. That is a temporary case for rent. ; 










“16713. The guardians did that ?—No, the Charity Organisation Society. These are cases! we - 
have taken off the handsyof the guardians. The next case was a case where one of the out-of- 
work men applied to the relieving officer. This was one of the cases that was referred to 
us. That man has just been accepted for emigration by the Central Unemployed Body. That 
was the case of a man and his wife and five children, and it isa case where I think probably they © 
would have had to go into the workhouse, but in that case he was sent to us before the order : 
for admission was given. We went into the case, and found it was not withoutispot or blemish, ; 
but it was a case where we thought he might-be emigrated, and the Central, Unemployed Body . 
took the same view, and the family is being emigrated to Canada this next.month. 4 


“The fourth was a case which was sent to us in the middle of last. month, a man who had — 
gone into the workhouse; he was blind, and they asked me if I could look into it and give - 
some advice with regard to it. I found he had been educated at the Blind Institution at % 
Hampstead, had behaved very badly indeed ; had stolen and behaved disgracefully in many ways. ~ 
That was a case where I thought it best to leave the man for a time in the workhouse. I thought 
it better to put him to grinding corn fora time, and when he had learned what steady work 


was one might see what could be done with him, so as to put him back to his trade,owhich is 
Braille printing. ; \a 


‘16714. Has he learned the lesson ?—That lesson is in process of being learned. These are 
all quite recent cases. I took the last five cases. As it happens, instead of all/beimg old-age © 
cases, they are various cases, they are not all of one type. The last.case is a,pension case,;.an old 
woman of eighty-one, who had been very largely helped by her adopted daughter. The relieving” 
officer, when she applied to him, felt it would be rather. a mistake to bring an old lady like 
that up to get her relief from the rates. He thought her adopted daughter had behaved so 
splendidly to her that it would be better to arrange the relief through charitable people. We | 
found that someone who knew her was willing to help, and we have, raised the balance. 
Those are five cases that have come to us recently from the guardians,.and show the sort of 
co-operation that goes on. It is very largely .a co-operation of the relieving. officers; all the — 
relieving officers come to our offices and know us, and if they, think there is a.case which seems . 
a suitable case for us, they pass it on.” ‘ 


} 
4 
1% 
“The cases showed how varied was the needs of the ‘different families’ and what different 
methods were required if they were to be effectively assisted.” in . 
: 


“A, C.—Widow, forty-two. Left with’ five children in 1902.°'Two' were taken by the d 


“guardians. The woman was taught good cooking and a situation was found for her as daily — 
' gervant: She did not like the regularity of her life, grew very slack and was dismissed. She 


J 


was not willing to make another effort, and now gets casual work and’ receives occasional help 
from the guardians. apr 





1 Morris, 16712-5. 2 Toynbee, 39622 (41-44). 
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“G, R.—Came for help, as her husband had consumption; and it was necessary for her to 
become the wage earner. It seemed promising, and she was taught. fine ironing with a firm 
of shirt manufacturers, where she could have earned up to 25s. a week when she was skilled 
Her home was kept for her for three months while she was learning. At the end of the time 
she informed the foreman that she did not like it; did not mean’ 'to work every day, and ‘preferred 
to do casual charing and get ‘ what help she could.’ She has’since drifted to the Poor Law.” 


206. In these two instances what appeared to be hopeful plans for the help of those 
assisted failed. owing to the temperament and character of the applicants. The extent 
‘to which this. affects the administration of. relief, and especially of any curative 
treatment,. is. hardly understood. It is possible that personal. influence might, in 





‘these cases, effect the change of mind which would make the assistance of service 
‘ultimately ;. but too much should not be expected from that method. Or even a 
decentralised scheme. of public relief, such, for instance, as that at Hamburg, as our 
colleagues report, there 1s very little power of inducing a recovery of the better position 
in life which the applicant once held. The method of voluntary friendly visiting as 
practised. at Boston. and elsewhere might achieve more. But all that can be done 
is to put in. operation the: best personal forces that are available; and by a com- 
pileter organisation ot these, as we suggest, and by the training of both paid officers 
and men, better and more preventive results may be accomplished. 


207. In addition to the evidence which we have quoted, we have the evidence of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians.. They may be said to make a minimum use of the Poor Law 
and conduct their work, it would seem, very successfully on the lines of inquiry and 
assistance with the visitation by districts. * 


908. It may be urged that it makes little difference .whether the applicant receives 
relief from the Poor Law or from some well-administered.. voluntary organisation. 
Here the «question of the efficiency of the voluntary organisation is the critical 
question. What the standard should be we have stated above (p. 2).” Of the general 
utility of preventive help, there seems to be but one opinion. We desire both to 
increase its utility-and to extend it. 


XXIX.—FuRTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF -DECENTRALISATION, » AND ‘PROPOSALS 
FOR CO-OPERATION. 


209. In the last year or two there has sprung up another movement consistent with 
the lines of charity organisation, but differing from it in the stress laid upon the personal 
care of individual cases on “ Elberfeld’”’ lines. Mr. Grisewood, the secretary of the 
Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, gave us evidence in regard 
to it. In Liverpool there are now eighteen district. committees with 250 voluntary 
friendly ‘visitors; a number which it is hoped. to. raise to at least 500, in accordance 

_ with a plan of undertaking certain duties under the guardians on well-defined. limits. * 
The voluntary visitors might, Mr. Grisewood suggests, “ be placed in contact with the 
Poor’ Law organisation,” and: be semi-official: visitors... “‘in: actual connection.with 
the Poor Law.” > Andoon the guardians’ part :-— 


“Every case should bedealt with as a problem in itself, precisely the same as we deal with 
our cases in charity organisation, work. We say, What can be done for this family? In what 
way can ‘they be restored. to self-support ? What natural means of help ‘are there? And we 
resort to those means of help, and we use those means of setting them on their feet again... .” 

“J fear there would still be a number who could not be treated in ‘what we might call an 
effective way; but, at all events, when they came into’ a position to be treated effectively, it 


ought to be done.” 


210. Thus, at Liverpool we have the Central Relief Society developing on ‘‘ Elber- 
teld? lines with the definite object of its visitors becoming the semi-official visitors: of 
the board.of guardians, and the guardians adopting what may be called a “charity organi- 
sation ”’ policy. 4 At Bradford, Bolton, and elsewhere, guilds of help have’ been recently 








1Stephany, 30349, 30499, 30513, 30520, 30314, 30525. 2Dalton, 31567, 31571, 31330, (10). 
SWhiewend, 37105, Seco. 24, 25, 635 87121, 87127, 37328, 87317, 87820 Cooper, 36692-{19)--; Milledge, 
Vol. 1X., App. Ixxvi. ; Paton, Vol. 1X., App. Ixxix. 
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established on lines parallel to the Poor Law, with, it would seem, a similar aim in view, 
at least, to the extent of their visitors becoming the visitors of a remodelled scheme of 
public assistance. On the other hand, there is some criticism. Mr. Cleaver, for instance, 


the experienced clerk of the West Derby Union, whilst strongly in favour of co-operation — 
with charitable societies and ready to adopt the suggesticn that the visitors of the Central — 


Relief and Charity Organisation Society should visit all the widows in the union, was of 
opinion that it was better to adhere to the present division of labour between the Poor 
Law and voluntary agencies. It was, he thought, impracticable to grant relief through 
voluntary agencies. “‘ He did not think we should get the voluntary assistants here 


that they can there.” But on this question we will not enter. We think that those 
who may undertake the work of visiting should assist the recognised voluntary aid 
committee, the establishment of which we propose, and should thus take a position ~ 
parallel to that of the officers of the boards of guardians on the public assistance com- 


mittee, co-operating with them and visiting for them as the cases may require; and we 
have made our recommendations accordingly. This represents the length to which 
the “‘ semi-official ”’ assistance should go. We believe that it would preserve its 
spontaneity and effectiveness: to the best purpose if it were associated with the 


public administration of relief and worked in recognised alliance with it, but was not 


part and parcel of it. 


211. At Hampstead,* under the guidance of Mr. T. Hancock Nunn, a member of our 


Commission, an interesting experiment in what is styled communal co-operation is — 


being carsied on. First he and those co-operating with him aimed at securing three 
conditions :— . 


(1) That the actual hand felt by those in distress be the hand of a friend, and not of an official — 


organisation. 





(2) That the helper should yet be backed by a powerful instrument for handling the network — 


of agencies that exist for social betterment. 


(3) That the relationship between helper and helped should continue long enough to develop 


the knowledge essential to friendly help. 


And to secure also the individuality and spontaneity of the several societies that 


co-operated and wishing to avoid centralisation they aimed also :— 
(1) Complete intercommunication between the associated: agencies, 


it contented itself with merely offering— 


(2) Opportunities for any closer co-operation that might be desired, either permanently or as — 


a temporary expedient, 
and maintained— 
(3) The complete freedom of action of each agency. 


They next surveyed the borough, and made a registration of all agencies, municipal, 
endowed, voluntary or mutual, and subsequently a registration of all assistance. Next 
inter-parochial conferences were established to consider how co-operation might be effected 
in the cases in which overlapping occurred, and as “ common meeting places to promote 


‘special organisation, local schemes for the improvement of the condition of the poor, 


or any meetings of common interest.” This led to the formation of inter-parochial com- 
mittees of assistance. The object of these committees was to improve the relation of 
the district visitor to the poor, by enabling her to substitute friendly visiting for the 


dispensing of alms ; to bring into operation a committee of men of business and working 


men, who would be better equipped for the actual work of making wise decisions than 
the district visitor; to facilitate co-operation with municipal and other bodies. For 
purposes of social education a board.of social study was established. And the scheme 


was also organised so that there should be co-operation with the friendly societies and — 
with the Public Libraries Committee, the Public Health Committee, and the Distress 


Committee of the Borough Council, with the elementary schools and the Poor Law 
guardians. 


‘We saw that Poor Law relief and voluntary aid were two forces whose interaction was im- 


evitable, and that unless the closest co-ordination could be effected between them they must thwart 
one another at every turn. The temptation to a board of guardians to play the part of charityzis as 


pee a ee ee eee 
1 Cleaver, 36155, 35887 (33), 35917, 35917, 36159, 36150 ~~ 2See p. 684. 
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irresistible as it is dangerous, and is illustrated up and down the country in union after union; and 
the only solution of this difficulty seemed to be, so to man the board with voluntary workers and volun- 
tary associations with guardians, as to ensure an enlightened policy on the part of both. At any 
rate, the Hampstead Board, after having been dominated by a chairman to whom the poor rate was 
a constant temptation to lavish out-relief, became a board of social workers, who realised that the 
legal limitations of a destitution authority practically precluded any serious form of charitable 
enterprise.” 


Finally, as a centre for discussion a Council of Social Welfare was established repre- 
sentative of the agencies in the district and of the inter-parochial Committee. This 
Council appointed a Domiciliary Visiting Committee of which the results are stated as 
follows :— 

(1) Virtually complete inter-communication between all assisting agencies had been secured 
by our system of registration, whilst the permanent allocation of certain families (composite as to 
their relations with several churches) to certain churches and societies and to the guardians, had 
minimised the possibilities of overlapping. 

(2) The release of the district visitor in several parishes from almsgiving, and the administration 


of assistance by weekly or fortnightly committees representative of the churches had purified the 
friendly influence of the visitor, and the spiritual influence of every Church. 


(3) The Social Study Circle, by rendering continuous social study easy, attractive, and practical, 
had paved the way for the Continuous Course, now running, which aims at providing such a general 
equipment as to eliminate the necessity, in all but exceptional cases, of employing a fresh visitor 
to meet fresh needs unstudied by the visitor already at work. 


212. Ofthe general movement of thought towards the development or establishment 
of some central administration, representing, for co operative purposes, voluntary effort 
and the charities, there is a mass of evidence from London, Liverpool, Birmingham, New- 
castle-on Tyne, Tynemouth, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Leeds, Leicester.1 But we think 
that without special efforts being made by inspectors and others in charge of the 
direction of public relief, “to assist in systematising, as far as possible, relief 
operations”? in these and other places, little may be accomplished. - Ii co-opera- 
tion with voluntary agencies, personal and institutional, assumes an official im- 
portance equal to that of the administratioa of Poor Law relief by separate and in- 
dependent boards, great progress in it may be made. But this can hardly be expected 
on the present lines, so long as the Poor Law has no active relations with the 
general charities, and is managed usually as an independent and isolated organisa- 
tion. 


XXX.—VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES. 


213. Before submitting recommendations on this point, however, we would refer 
shortly to the large group of voluntary societies in the great cities, but especially in 
London. Inconsidering these, the following statements should be taken into account. 


(1) Charitable work of the best type is becoming more and more preventive in 
its nature :— 

‘That that is so is due in no small measure to the increased study which is now devoted to 
social questions. It is now becoming common tor would-be social workers to equip themselves 
for their responsible duties by attending lectures and classes and submitting to a course of practical 
training under those who have already had experience. These workers are no longer satisfied 
with giving relief; they begin to enquire into the causes which make relief necessary and so 
come to be attracted to such work as health visiting, the promotion of thrift, the industrial 
training of children and the better organisation of labour.” 


For their instruction classes have been arranged at the School of Sociology and 
Social Economics in London, coupled with practical work at the district committees 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and courses of instruction for relieving officers 
and others.? Similar classes are being furnished in connection with the Victoria 
University at Liverpool; and centres for the examination of Poor Law officials 
who wish to stand for the relieving officers’ examination are being opened in 
eee ee ee ee ee aes cee eee 

1 Toynbee, 30622 (59) (60). Grisewood, 37105 (31). Bradley, App. cxv., Vol. IV. Rogers, 45454. Tillyard, 
Vol. IV., App. clvii. Manton, 43659. Moll, Vol. V., App. xcvii. Simey, 5165. Parkin, Vol. V., 51535, 51550. 
Frater, Vol. V., 52086 (12). Chapman, 84791 (49). Dyson, Vol. IV., App. lxiv. (17, etc.). Verity, 42232. Block- 
shaw, 41349 (12). Ford, 39776 (69), 39943. Harper, Vol. IV., App. cxxxiil.; Hincks, Vol. IV., App. cxxxiv. \28). 
2 Alford, 31693 (13). Hill, Vol. IX., App. lxiv. Munsterberg, 100481, 100483. Craig, 19466 (29). 
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London, Liverpool, and other parts of England. This method, it appears to us, is 
worthy of general adoption. If greater reliance 1s to be placed on the individual 
official or voluntary worker, the assistance, both of those who, like many capable 
officers, have been educated by the experiences of life and of those who have 
studied the administration of relief as a department of work and thought, like an 
increasing number of officials and voluntary workers, will be required. In this 
way, to a great extent, ‘‘the co-operation of persons of leisure and information ” 
and also of a well-instructed paid staff will be promoted. if 


The Rev. B. H. Alford, who, as clergyman and Poor Law guardian has had a long 


experience of districts, rich and poor, urged upon us the advantages of the “ interaction 
of State and voluntary agents ”’ on the intellectual] side of administration :— | 


““T desire it,” he said, “‘as a volunteer, in order that philanthropists may be steadied in 
their work by a fuller sense of its wide significance ; that visitors to the poor may be moved to a 
more continuous study of the poor, and more considered and persistent action, as feeling their 
responsibility to a board which entrusts them with civic duties. . 


“T desire it as a guardian; for I recognise with Mr. Birrell that, there is ‘a charm about 
voluntary work which could never be obtained in connection with work done at the expense of 
the taxpayer or ratepayer.’ Also I see that in this way something of a novitiate may be provided 
to train the judgment and supply acquaintance with details of work among the poor. So candidates 
for the board might prove more suitable for election, and when elected more ready to acknowledge 
that there is no issue out of the perplexities of pauperism save by following patiently and 
through many long passages the clue of experience.” 


Arising, in great part, out of this new demand for special instruction, there is a 
new and widespread endeavour to use old institutions and agencies in a, new way. 
They are being pressed out of their isolation. Miss Nussey, the almoner at the West- 
minster Hospital, showed us to how large an extent, with a view to the better care 
of out-patients, new connections were being opened out on all sides with general and 
parochial agencies. es 


“The difficulty of getting the various charitable and endowed organisations to combine 
and come together is growing considerably less.” “It is difficult ... but it is far easier now 
than it was to get people of various: denominations to work together, and to get the various 
charities to co-operate. For instance,. you will find on some of the parochial relief committees 
Nonconformists sitting. Iam quite certain that some years ago it would have been quite impossible 
to have brought this about...” = 


As to co-operation :— 


“T think the people are much more dissatisfied with the state of affairs than they were. 
They find the overlapping which goes on is so prevalent and so unsatisfactory, and that the way 
relief is given leads to no good results when it is given in such very small amounts. I think there is 
a great desire on the part of people to see that the work is done more thoroughly.” 1 ~¥ 


(3) The cure for overlapping is co-operation.” Overlapping is a soft and quiet 
thing. It is due in part to heedlessness and to want of experience, in part to a 
feeling of the privacy of charity. It can neither be found out nor checked as a rule, 
except by local inquiry (if, even then, the facts happen to come to light), and by 
reference to those who are mostly likely to be givers of relief in the area. Hence the 
use of registration. At the offices of centralised charitable societies it cannot be ascer- 
tained. They can prevent the grosser abuses of overlapping. by reference to some 
general society for inquiry and mutual aid, but they cannot do more. By personal 
and continuous friendly visiting alone probably will be learned the facts, and that often 
incidentally. Hence, overlapping, as a rule, cannot be stopped by large measures of 
unifying, or, as it may be vaguely called, co-ordinating institutions, but by the general 
ise of a common method of inquiry and by the perfection of local friendly care. 2 

214. Thus, as we have said, the cure of overlapping is co-operation. And this co- 
operation is constantly increasing in reference to individual cases. If an institution 
is co-operating with others in regard ‘to the people who want its help, it is probably 
fulfilling its function properly and for the common cause. It is wrong to take the 
mere number of the charities as in itself evidence of want of co-operation or ineffi- 
ciency. One must also judge them by what is much less easily observable—by 
the to and fro of co-operation that goes on between them. | eS de 








es Toynbee, 30621, 45. Toynbee, 30705. Nussey, 32917 (4), (6), (7), (16), (18). ~ 2 Thorburn, 35693 
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215, The charities of provincial towns endowed and others are not usually very large: The charities of 


those of London are comparatively large. But to judge of them fairly, it is necessary London and 
to consider as London charities only those charities that find their field of work wholly Pfovmel towns. 


eee eee 


or for the most part in the Metropolis. The population of larger London is great, 
but not a few charities have their headquarters in London, which to a very large 
extent deal with cases outside London, and are national rather than metropolitan, 
On the other hand, many charities outside London are local, but yet are available for 
London cases. The largest and most important charities are usually in modern times 
the voluntary charities’ A classified return of the receipts of “charities in or available 
for the Metropolis” is printed in the Appendix.1 The summary of these charities ig as 
follows :—? 
aie SUMMARY. 


The income of the agencies dealing with material needs may be thus summarised :— 





Ba Bd 
Charitable contributions - - - . . - . - 3,664,022 . 
Payments by or for beneficiaries . - : - - - 955,847 
——— 4,619,869 
Interest on invested funds - . - - - - - - 1,537,712 
Legacies - - - - - : - : - - - 735,197 
Industrial receipts and sundries - - - - - - . 367,080 
7,259,858 
: To this must be added the minimum income of local charities - 419,883 
Lit Making a total in and available for the Metropolis of — - - - 7,679,741* 





It should be noted that large sums are also contributed congregationally for the purposes of 
relief, the distribution of which would not necessarily pass through the above channels. Thus in 
1905-6 the contributions entrusted to the Church of England for the support of the poor amounted, 
in the Diocese of London, to £84,533, and, in the Diocese of Southwark, to £39,716. Similar informa- 
tion with regard to other religious bodies is not available. 


In addition to the receipts for material relief given-above it must be noted that charges on public 
funds have been excluded from the summaries ; consequently, in estimating the sums available for 
expenditure, the following amounts have to be added :— 

= 
County and other councils’ expenditure on asylums for the insane and epileptic of 


the Metropolitan area - - : - - - ; - - 566,845 
Treasury and public grants to industrial and reformatory schools - - - 860,038 
Total expenditure of guardians on relief of the poor in the Metropolis - 3,864,973 

| 4,791,856 


The classes of charities each stand for some definite want on the part of the people, and as 
such they have a logical social claim and justification. Nor, in many instances, is the income 
for the class of charities out of proportion to the obvious needs of those who may be in 
want of relief from such charities. For example, the income of the charities for the blind 
in London and throughout the country is £205,961. A common registration is greatly 
needed in the relief of blind persons, but the income cannot be said to be excessive. So 
in regard to other classes. On the other hand some institutions, forgetting the three 
requirements of efficient administration, to individualise, to decentralise, and to co- 
operate—such as some hospitals in their out-relief departments, may, while doing much 
good work, promote and foster much that is indifferent and harmful. In these cases 
a change of method which should now be sufficiently understood would meet the evil. 
In other instances the institution itself may be administered on entirely wrong lines. 
In these cases it is a question whether it should not be permissible to appeal to some 
authority to consider and report whether it is in the interest of the community that such 
an institution should be established. The question of the establishment of shelters is 
an instance in point. We are of opinion that if a suitable central body such as we have 
suggested were set on foot, it might very rightly report on such matters. 


216. What we have said leads us to these conclusions. The income of the charities 
is large, and they represent not only a large sum invested in the assistance of the distressed 
and afflicted, but a very large amount of experienced paid and voluntary work. «They are 
the natural co-operators with any organisation for public relief. Public relief on its 





* Adding the income of spiritual charities. (£2,386,662) would bring the total income of charitable 
agencies to £10,066,403. 
1Charities Register and Digest, p. cccxii., 1908. 2 Charities Appendix. 
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Three methods 
of reforming the 
dole system in 
relation to a 
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outdoor relief 
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Outdoor Assis- 
ance adminis- 
tered by Com- 
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Voluntary aid 
by a Voluntary 
Aid Committee. 


The first 
method. 

The withdrawal 
of all 
non-institutional 
relief. 
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side absorbs the proceeds of a large capital. In England and Wales in 1905-6 £3,374,427 
was spent on outdoor relief. The effect of good administration is generally two-fold. 
The number ot those who make application is reduced. Those who are relieved are, 
generally speaking, relieved both to a larger amount, if the financial question only be — 
considered, and very much more thoroughly and sympathetically. The need of the 
individual is not generalised into half-crowns or other purposeless gifts; it 1s met accord - 
ing to its character, with money or without money, as may prove best. Co-operation 
implies, therefore, a better utilisation of means and an economy of means. But if this 
result is to be secured, there should be some recognised grouping of charities in each 
city, and some central body representing them. The parallelism between the Poor 
Law and charity should be carried through. If the bond between them is of value, 
each party to it should have the best opportunity for fulfilling it, the charities 
as well as the Poor Law. Each brings different qualities to the solution of the 
problem, the one a certain spontaneity and devotion, the other a more regularised 
and defined intervention. But it cannot be urged, as it is sometimes implied, that the 
Poor Law has the means to deal with all questions of relief completely, while the 
former, supported only from voluntary resources, can deal with them only in- 
completely. In the Poor Law, under the form of official continuity, there may be 
great changes in policy and great derelictions of duty; and these may hardly come 
to light, or come to light very slowly. The completeness and social utility of 
an institution does not depend on its command of resources only. Other 
elements of activity, energy and direction of purpose have to be taken into account, 
and what is, or seems to be, incompleteness may be in part only an indication of 
growth and of a process incident to the adoption of new ways. We think, 
therefore, that while help is given to promote the co-operation of charities, 
a larger rather than a lesser range should be given to voluntary effort; and that it 
should be the policy of the Local Government Board and the administration of 
Public Assistance to promote it and to utilise it as far as possible, and not either 
directly or indirectly to supersede it. 


XX XI.—ConcLuSIONS. 


217. We have now completed our survey, and would submit our general conclusions 
and recommendations, which indeed we have already in great measure indicated. 


218. Three methods of reorganisation have been considered by us. The first method 
was the withdrawal of all non-institutional Poor Law relief. To this objection 
was made to us by those who fully concurred in the criticisms of outdoor relief, 
which we have elsewhere stated at length.1 They were witnesses of great experience, 
who had spent a great part of their lives in the administration of poor relief, 
and their knowledge of the whole subject—alike from the point of view of the poor and 
from that of voluntary charity—was exceptional. They felt, however, that outdoor 
relief, or what would elsewhere be called “help at the home,” if the antithesis of indoor 
and outdoor relief may for a moment be set aside, had become so definitely and absolutely 
a part of the administration of the country that it could not be wholly abolished. And 
we, accepting this view and at the same time appreciating fully the very grave evils of 
the present administration of outdoor relief, have made proposals which, we_ believe. 
would modify very greatly the general conditions under which outdoor relief is now given. 
As we have shown, by the inter-action of the Committee of Public Assistance and the 
Voluntary Aid Committee new forces will be brought into the field; and it will be the 
duty of the Public Assistance Committee to deal with no applications that can be dealt 
with equally well or better by the Voluntary Aid Committee; and also, as we have 
shown, the persons who can be assisted by the Public Assistance Committee are those, 
and those only, who fulfil certain conditions. In this way, under proper supervision 
and subject to the proper training ot those who take any responsible paid service with 
the committees, we think that the burthen of home relief which now rests on the guardians 
will become less and less and the responsibilities of the Voluntary Aid Committee will become 
ereater. And thus we may hope that in the course of a few years outdoor relief will 
shrink to small proportions. In these circumstances we have recommended a policy 
of diminution and limitation instead ot abolition. 3 ry 








1 Crowder, 17474; Alford, 32039; Chance, 27106; Mackay, 29861. 
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219. The second method which we have considered is to form a single local board The second 

in each union area, which should have at its disposal such moneys as might be receivable method. 
from the rates, supplemented by any relief that might be obtainable trom voluntary single 
sources. This method we have not adopted. It seemed to us that relief from the rates Doane: aad 
must, for the good of the community, be administered subject to definite limitations, alike of rate 
and to merge the two into one would result in introducing into rate-furnished relief an furnished and of 
uncertainty in direction and purpose, which would lead to great confusion and much Voluntary relief. 
inequality of expenditure, and possibly much extravagance. Thus it might be very 

desirable that by some temporary aid an applicant should be so helped that he might no 

longer require to apply to the public relief committee. But if the resources of both the 

public committee and those of the charities form2d one fund, the prevention of dependence 

would be made more difficult. There would be no intervening body, which with many 

private influences and sometimes considerable private means at its disposal, might stop 

dependence, if possible, at the outset.! Nor is it likely that the trustees of charities and 

charitable persons would be willing to place their funds and their generosity in the hands 

ofa public rate-supported body. Rather would they say, as the trend of gifts and bequests 

for the endowment of charities seems to indicate, that what the State does not undertake 

they will help, what it does undertake they will leave to it wholly. 


99(). For these and other reasons we have concluded that there should be two The third method. 
recognised bodies, parallel each to the other, one dealing with reliet from the rates and Separate Com: 
one with relief and aid from endowed and voluntary sources. While we are of opinion mittees for Public 

that these two bodies should be distinct and separate, they should, we think, also be for conten yess a" 

: ; lat aS ae ry Aid. 

certain purposes associated. What is desired is a division of labour accepted in concert 

and consistent with the same principles. For this reason we would arrange that represent- 

atives of the charities should be nominated to serve upon the Public Assistance Committee, 

and that some members of that committee should be co-opted on to the Voluntary Aid 

Committee. Again our desire would be that funds now in the hands of trustees for gifts 

to the poor should become funds available for the relief of distress or for certain purposes 

ot charity to which they may be permanently applied. There would thus be a much 

larger amount of money available tor the relief of distress than there now is; and the 

many obsolete conditions that now surround the use of doles and render them injurious or 
unserviceable we would, as suggested below (see par. 237 (21)) remove by an alteration of 

the Charitable Trusts Acts, combined with a simplification of the Commissioners’ 

methods of modifying the application of charities by scheme. 


221. This method would apply to the rural districts. There we find that the adminis- 
tration of voluntary relief is in the hands of the clergy and churchwardens and the trustees of 
the non-ecclesiastical charities.2. Sometimes the trustees of the non-ecclesiastical parochial 
charities are appointed by the parish council. But besides these there may be other non- 
parochial charities which are under the charge of independent trustees. There are also 
the church and chapel collections and some voluntary gifts ; and sometimes a nursing or 

' sick relief association. 


299. Mutatis mutandis the problem in the towns is the same. The provision of 
relief is usually more abundant. There are large voluntary charities of many kinds, 
which often meet both the needs of rural districts, and sometimes those of the neigh- 
pouthood generally, as well as the needs of the locality itself. There are many voluntary 
workers also attached to the parochial organisations and the churches and chapels, and to 
voluntary societies. There are endowed charities, in proportion to the amount available 
for relief usually smaller than those in many parishes in the country. And there is 2 
comparatively elaborate system of Poor Law relief. 


923, Our object is to bring these agencies into some continuing relation to one another, 
and, as a body, also into relation with the public administration of relief. We propose 
therefore the establishment of Voluntary Aid Committees parallel to the Public Assist- pecan 
ance Committee on theselines. These Committees would be specially concerned with reliet iv d ( a ee 
and aid at the home, the personal help of those in distress, the prevention of distress, the and their Duties. 
visiting of cases of all kinds in connection with applications made to it directly, or in 
connection with public hea!th or educational authorities. Further, as we have else- 


sotiie io) oviteiae h sity sel y Pe eee 
1 Young, 31191. 2 Charities Appendix. 
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where shown,* we propose that outdoor relief, or relief at the home, if provided from 
the rates, should be administered on certain conditions, which may be summed up as 
follows :— 


(1) That out-relief or home assistance be given only after thorough en- 
quiry, except in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 


(2) That it should be adequate to meet the needs of ‘those to whom it is 
given. | 


(3) That persons so assisted should be subject to supervision. 


(4). That with a view to inquiry and supervision the case-paper system 
should be everywhere adopted. | 


(5) That such supervision should include in its purview the conditions, 
moral and sanitary, under which the recipient is living. 


(6) That voluntary agencies be enlisted as far as possible in the personal 
care of individual cases. 


224. The division ot work between the charities and the Poor Law would take the 


g form. The limitations to the claim of public relief which at present obtain 


would continue. Only destitute, or as we prefer to call them, necessitous persons would 
be eligible for it, and destitution is thus defined :— 


_ “ Destitution when used to describe the condition of a person as a subject for relief implies that 


he is for the time being without material resources : (i.) Directly available ; and (ii.) appropriate for 
satistying his physical needs ; (a) whether actually existing ; or (6) likely to arise immediately. By. 
physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as must be satisfied : (i.) In order to maintain 
life ; or (ii.) in order to obviate, mitigate, or remove causes endangering life or likely to endanger life 
or impair health or bodily fitness for self-support.” 


Those who do not come within this definition would be dealt with by charity or, rather, 
by the Voluntary Aid Committee. | 


225. The Public Assistance Committee would proceed by trying to settle some plan 
of help, instead of considering only the question whether an allowance should be 
given, and how much it should be. They should not help in any case in which the 
necessary assistance could be obtained from other sources. Thus, instead of the present 
isolation of the board of guardians, there would be a constant reference of cases to the 
Voluntary Aid Committee for their help. Also, in so far as charitable institutions 
existed or came into existence to meet definite wants, they would undertake the cases 
of those in distress, as might be arranged, freely or on payment by the Public Assistance 
Committee. That committee would also be able to refer applicants to the Voluntary 
Aid Committee in order to arrange that visits should be paid to their homes by a com- 
petent visitor, with a view to some definite object being carried out, such, for instance, 
as household cleanliness, the proper use of the relief, etc. 


226. This scheme of relief, coupled with the proposals made above, would, as far as 
possible, put a stop to the supplementation of outdoor relief. The grants of out-door 
relief are at present often so small that charitable means of every kind are used to supple- 
mentthem, But in future the standing excuse for inadequate outdoor relief will no longer 
be preferred, namely, that it is given on the assumption that it is eked out by the addi- 
tion of other undivulged means. The inquiry would have to show that the sum 
which it is proposed to give, plus sums definitely ascertained to be forthcoming 
or actually obtained irom other sources, is enough according to a reasonable standard 
of necessary relief, or it would be illegal for the Public Assistance Committee to 
grant the relief at all. As an alternative they could offer institutional relief of some 
kind or they could leave the relief to the Voluntary Aid Committee. 


227, The area of the Public Assistance Committee would be that of the present Unions. 
In the country the area of endowed and private or voluntary relief is the ecclesiastical 





* See Part IX., par. 79. 
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parish. ‘To a large extent this is so also in the towns and cities; but voluntary charities 
and sometimes the endowed charities extend over a larger area, suchas that of the whole 
town, which is usually contained within one Union. We propose that the area of the 
‘Voluntary Aid Committee be the Union, but the Union considered as built up and composed 
ot the parishes comprised within it. In the country and in all but the larger towns and 
cities the parochial divisions would be of special importance. The work of the Voluntary 
Aid Committee could be decentralised and might in part devolve on them, so far as the care 
of individual cases might be in question, and often its relief also. Thus, if it were 
thought necessary, the parish might be a unit of administration in connection with the 
Committee of the Union. And in the larger towns other subdivisions might be adopted 
according to local needs and requirements. The Voluntary Aid Committee might thus 
be developed into a kind of “ friendly visiting” or a kind of “ Elberfeld” system. In 


Pint 


any case it would be the standing counterpart of the Committee of Public Assistance. 


228. Our proposal for carrying out this method is as follows :— 


First it is necessary, in our opinion, that charities that undertake any responsible 
public duties should be registered. Already the system of registration and certification 
has been carried far; and it is of great service to the public as providing guarantees of 
bona fides and accountability. This we would extend. Some common centre for regis- 
tration is necessary. We suggest that the Charity Commission, subject to certain changes 
and alterations, should be the centre of this registration. A Department for the 
registration of voluntary charities should be opened at the offices of the Commission, 
and it should be within the power of every voluntary charity to register if eligible 
within the terms of paragraph 229. A voluntary society by registration would have 
privileges similar to those of an endowed charity or a friendly society. It would ‘have 
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a limited civil personality and would become a voluntary body publicly recognised — 


as performing certain definite functions for the community. Registration would be 
the condition precedent to the representation of a society on the Voluntary Aid 
Committee. Endowed charities, which may not be known to the Charity Commission 
and therefore would not have been registered by it, would have to be registered before 
they could be represented on the Voluntary Aid Committee.* 


229. We begin; therefore, with a scheme of registration for voluntary charitable 
and benevolent societies ; and we have defined as eligible for registration any voluntary 
charity that holds any property in land or houses obtained by purchase or by leasehold, 
or that is the tenant of any property under a yearly or other agreement. 


230. The Charity Commission would be enlarged to meet this new work and would, 
we suggest, take a new position. It would become the Charities Commission, and would 


The Charity 
Commission to 


becomé a 


be.attached to the the Local Government Board. The President of the Board would « (a rities 
represent it in the House of Commons. . - = Commission ” 


231. But apart from the registration of charities it would have a further duty. 


To set on foot the Voluntary Aid Council, we place the initiative on the Lord- 
Lieutenants, Chairmen of County Councils and Mayors of County Boroughs in each 
county or county borough. It will be incumbent on them in co-operation with managers 
of Charitable Societies, Trustees of Endowed Charities, and members of the Public 
Assistance Authority, to establish a Voluntary Aid Council consisting in part of trustees 
of endowed charities, of members of registered voluntary societies, of some members of 
the Public Assistance Authority, and of such persons as are members of friendly societies 
and of trade associations, and of other persons being co-opted members. \ 





* As was stated on p. 455, we are not here concerned with educational charities, whether ecclesiastical or 
not ecclesiastical, but with eleemosynary charities ; and further, neither here or elsewhere in the-discussion 
respecting regisiration do we make any reference to the endowed or the voluntary charities of churches or 
congregations granted for religious purposes nor to the voluntary charities of churches or congregations 
provided for eleemosynary purposes. To charities of any kind it would be left open to register, if they 
so desired, and if otherwise eligible under paragraph 229. ' 


The establish- 
ment, of Volun- 
tary Aid Councils, 
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232. The scheme under which the Voluntary Aid Council is formed must receive the 
approval of the Charities Commission. 


233. It shall be the duty of the Voluntary Aid Council to appoint the members 
of the Voluntary Aid Committee. These committees would consist partly of representa- 
tives of trusts and foundations—endowed charities—registered at the Charities Commission - 
and partly of representatives of voluntary societies so registered. These endowed 
charities and voluntary societies would be registered as engaged in local work in the 
Union area or in any of the parishes in the Union. The Committees would 
also consist partly of social workers and of persons of influence in the locality 
interested in charitable work. The schemes for these Voluntary Aid Committees 
would also in turn be approved by the Charities Commission in accordance with some 
settled lines of organisation. The Commissioners no doubt would consult with persons 
representative of the administrators of charities, and would formulate model schemes” 
applicable to the varying conditions of parishes in rural unions, villages, smaller and 
larger towns, and county boroughs. A Voluntary Aid Council or Committee, should be 
eligible for subscriptions from the Public Assistance Authority on the lines of 42 & 43 
Vict., c. 54, Sec. 10. No subscription should be made under the Act to any unregistered 
endowed charity or voluntary society. | 


234. The duties of the Voluntary Aid Councils would be for the most part 
supervisory. The Voluntary Aid Council would supervise the operations of the 
Voluntary Aid Committees generally, and they would, as far as possible, maintain 
the same standard of help and relief throughout the area under their charge. They 
would collect funds for distribution to Voluntary Aid Committees, and they would 
allocate funds to poor districts. ‘The County is already the accepted area for many 
benevolent and philanthropic purposes. The local infirmary or hospital is frequently 
a County institution. There are County nursing associations, and the County is 
the recognised centre in connection with various naval and military charitable 
associations. We propose that the Voluntary Aid Council acting for the County 
should promote these and any other voluntary institutions, associations, or societies 
for which the County, as a whole, has need. Its duties would thus be both distinctive 
and important. 


235. With regard to all dole charities there would be a statutory provision enabling 
the trustees to administer them as relief for persons in distress, and to co-operate with 
the Voluntary Aid Committee and with any sub-committees it may appoint in the 
administration of this relief. : 


236. In the solution of these questions, it has been our endeavour to apply a general 
principle of the Report of the Commissioners of 1834 and the suggestions of the Minute 
of Mr. Goschen of 1869 to the new conditions of the present time, in so far as they bear 
directly or indirectly on that charitable and voluntary provision and organisation, which 
should, we think, be established and extended on lines parallel to the Poor Law, or rather, 
perhaps we should say, parallel to a new public administration in very many ways different 
from what is known either as “ the old Poor Law before {834 or the new Poor Law after 
1834. We have proposed measures for meeting cases of indigence and helplessness, partly 
by outdoor relief (as the Commissioners approved) ; and for providing partly by voluntary 
organisation (a branch of the subject which they did not discuss with .any fulness), cases’ 
in which it may seem possible to “lift ” people “out of the circumstances that necessitate 
recourse to Poor Law relief.’’ We have drawn attention to the laws relating to the supervision 
of endowed charities and for the registration of voluntary benevolent societies. We have 
submitted a sketch of the general conditions of the poor, the administration of doles in’ 
various places, and the suggestions made for their reform. We have also described in 
some detail the methods of public assistance in some of the towns in Germany, not because 
we propose to include that method in the English Poor Laws, but because we think that 
it furnishes many suggestions for the organisation of helpers, who, working on voluntary 
lines but as the recognised coadjutors of the Poor Law authorities, could definitely under- 
take on behalf of the community the visiting of Poor Law cases, but, above all, the pre- 
ventive work of social and charitable aid. We have described the work of voluntary 
societies and the success that has attended co-operation with the Poor Law and co-operation 
between societies, wherever it has been carried out. We have shown how the movement 
of thought and the recognition of the need of social education coincide with our proposals, 
and, accepting the pyinciple of Mr. Goschen’s Minute, we have recommended a general | 
and intimate co-operation between the Poor Law and charity, so as to give to the latter 
not merely the opportunity to co-operate, if it may, but the status and encouragement that 
may enable it to become both in town and country the responsible and competent fellow 
worker of the administrators of public assistance. 
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_XXXII.—-EsTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY AID ORGANISATION. 


237. Our recommendations in regard to the organisation of Voluntary Aid are 
as follows :—- 


Establishment of the Voluntary Aid Councils and Committees. 


1. Thatin the area of each Public Assistance Authority, that is in each Count 
or County Borough, there be formed a Voluntary Aid Council, consisting in a 
of Trustees of endowed charities, of members of registered voluntary eee as 
defined below, of some members of the Public Assistance Authority, and of such 
persons as members of friendly societies and trade associations at clergy and 
ministers, and of other persons being co-opted members, as may be setiled in 
schemes approved by the Charities Commission.* 


2. That a statutory obligation be imposed upon the Lord Li 
Chairmen of County Councils, the Lord Mossad nee Mayors of GA DR EE 
to take steps, within a given period, and after consultation with the managers of 
charitable societies, Trustees of endowed charities, and members of the Public 
Assistance Authority, for drawing up schemes in accordance with the preceding 
recommendation, which schemes: must be submitted to the Charities Commission for 
approval. | 

3. That the Voluntary Aid Council submit to the Charities Commission proposals 
for the formation of Voluntary Aid Committees to be drawn up in the form of 
schemes to be approved by the Commission, and that the Voluntary Aid Council 
under such schemes appoint as members of the Voluntary Aid Committees persons 
such as those mentioned in Recommendation I. 


4, That Voluntary Societies and Charities as defined in Recommendation 17 be 
entitled to register at the Charities Commission on lines similar to those of the 
registration of Friendly Societies under the Friendly Societies’ Act. 


5. That a registered voluntary society be entitled tonominate members of its own 
body for appointment to the Voluntary Aid Council and to the Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittee of the district in which either its institution or any branch of its institution 
has an office. 

6. That it is desirable that the Voluntary Aid Committee have its offices in the 
same building as the Committee of Public Assistance. 


Functions of the Voluntary Aid Council. 


7. The duties of the Voluntary Aid Councils would be for the most part not 
executive but supervisory. The executive work would be assigned to the Voluntary 
Aid Committees. The Voluntary Aid Council would supervise their operations 
generally and would, as far as possible, maintain the same principles of help and 
relief throughout the County or County Borough. They would collect funds for 
distribution to Voluntary Aid Committees, and they would allocate funds to poor 
districts. The County is already the accepted area for many benevolent and philan- 
thropic purposes. The local infirmary or hospital is frequently a County institution. 
There are County nursing associations, and the County is the recognised centre in 
connection with various naval and military charitable associations. We propose that 
the Voluntary Aid Council acting for the County should promote any voluntary 
institutions, associations, or societies for which the County, as a whole, has need. Its 


duties would thus be important and distinctive. 
Functions of the Voluntary Aid Committee, | 

8. That the Voluntary Aid Committee aid (1) persons in distress whose cases 
do not appear to be suitable for treatment by the Public Assistance Committee, 
and (2) applicants for Public Assistance whose cases have been referred to the Com- 
mittee by the Public Assistance Committee. 

9. That, with a view to the thorough treatment of individual cases, the Voluntary 
_ Aid Committee make such arrangements for the investigation of the applications made 
to them as the Charities Commission may deem necessary and sufficient. 

10. That in dealing with persons in distress for whom it is desired to provide 
aid by way of monetary relief, it shall be the duty of the Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittee to obtain such sums as may be possible from relations of the applicant, from 
friends, and from charitable sources generally for the aid of individual cases. 


o. 18 as to the proposed change in the name of the Charity Commission. 
3 Y 


* See Recommendation N 
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11. That with the administration ‘of aid on the part of the Voluntary Aid 
Committee there should be associated such a system of voluntary visitation as the 
Committee may deem advisable in view of the responsibilities of their work in pro- 
viding effectual aid, and in view of the physical needs and the habits of those 
whom they decide to assist. 


12. That the Voluntary Aid Committee be empowered to appoint such Local 
Committees as it may deem necessary, subject to the approval of the Voluntary Aid 
Council. 


13. That a Voluntary Aid Committee shall, as far as possible, register the cases 


dealt with by the Public Assistance Committee and by the Charitable societies and — 


institutions in the district. 


14. That Voluntary Aid Committees receive the support of the Public Assistance : 


Se ee ee ee ee ae ee 


4 


Committee, and of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, with a view to 


systematising the relations between the Public Assistance and Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittees and promoting co-operation between them. 


15. That Voluntary Aid Councils or Committees be eligible for subscriptions from ~ 


the Public Assistance Authority, on the lines of 42 and 43 Vict., c. 54, Section 10. 


The Charities Commission. 


16. That the Charity Commission be attached to the Local Government Board, 


and that the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners, permanent or temporary, be 
appointed by the Local Government Board, whose President should represent it in the ~ 


House of Commons. 


17. That the Charity Commission be enlarged, and that there be assigned to it 
two departments of work, the supervision of endowed charities on the lines of the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, and the registration of Voluntary charities or Societies 
which hold any property in land or houses by purchase, or by leasehold, or are 
the tenants of any property under yearly or other agreements. 


18. That the name of the Charity Commission be the Charities Commission. 


19. That the staff of the Commission be strengthened so as to fulfil all the 
various additional duties that may devolve upon them :— 
1. As a centre for the registration of voluntary charities. 


2. In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of 
Voluntary Aid Councils and for registering such schemes. 


3. In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of © 


Voluntary Aid Committees and for registering and supervising their admini- 
stration. 

4, In the scrutiny of accounts and statements relating to Voluntary Aid 
Councils and Committees. % 

5. In the supervision of other schemes ; and 

6. In the scrutiny of the accounts of endowed and registered charities. 


20. That Section 30 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, by which certain 


charities founded for purposes of relief may be applied to purposes of education, be © 


repealed. 


21. That it be provided in a Statute amending the Charitable Trusts Acts that, by 
order of the Charities Commission, any charities, as defined in Section 30 of the — 


Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, exclusive of Loan Charities, Apprenticeship Charities, 
and Charities for Advancement in Life, may be used for the relief of distress, subject 
to such conditions respecting enquiry and other matters as the Commissioners may 
determine under a SE ba order. 


238. We have included in the Charities Appendix a draft of suggestions for | 


the formation of an organisation of Voluntary Aid in the Metropolis. — — 
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Chapter 1 


INVALIDITY INSURANCE, 


1. We have shown in another Chapter the great changes that have taken place in 
the organisation of industry during the last eighty years. The more intimate and inter- 
dependent relations that often used to exist between employers and employed have been 
superseded by a system which, in appearance and also largely in fact, divides the interests of 
the employers from those of the workmen. This in turn tends to efface duties which 
might have been urged on the one side or on the other as a kind of moral obligation. 


2. The evidence shows that, with very few exceptions, what working-men desire 
is the “cash nexus ’’—the bare wage contract uninfluenced by any but purely economic © 
considerations—and the employing classes generally have accepted the situation and 
consider their obligations fulfilled when they pay the wage. Over the great trades, wages 
are determined by collective bargaining between Trade Unions on the one side and large ~ 
employers and associations of employers on the other. The issue of the system is, for 
those who find employment a maximum wage during the prime of life, and no wage at all 
when the prime is passed. 





3. The theory of industry which used to prevail was that the worker should main-— 
tain himself throughout life by his own exertions, providing for contingencies and ior 
old age by thrift, or that, if he could not do so and his relatives were unable to help, he should 
receive poor relief, But of late years the “cash nexus” has been supplemented and 
modified in two different ways—the Employers’ Liability and the Workmen’s Com- — 
pensation Acts* and the Old-Age Pensions Act {—the one insuring the operative against — 
the accidents more incidental to work than heretofore, the other providing for a time 
when he is no longer able to work for his own support. : 


ee ee 


4. But it has become evident that these two methods do not meet all the © 
exigencies which have arisen under this system. Accidents are not the only checks to 
wage-earning during active life, and wage-earning itself, as we have seen, generally ceases — 
before the pension age of seventy. | 


5. From the Chapter on “ Social and Industrial Developments since 1834,” it seems 
clear that the present organisation of industry, with its excessive specialisation and universal — 
application of machinery, has raised the standard of work required from the ordinary opera- 
tive. From such an organisation, many, we fear, owing to want of original capacity and 
want of early training, must always be excluded and fall into intermittent and ill-paid 
occupations. ) 


6. Trade Union regulations have worked in the same direction. The “ standard 
wage” is based on the assumption that the worker employed is worth that wage to his” 
employer ; if the employer does not consider him so, the man is dismissed. 





* Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act where death results from the injury, if the workman leaves — 
any dependants wholly dependent upon his earnings, there is payable a sum equal to his earnings in the employ- 
ment of the same employer during the three years next preceding the injury, or the sum of £150, whichever | 
of those sums is the larger, but not exceeding £350 in any case. . . . If he leaves no such dependants, but — 
only those who are partially dependent on him, a sum lesser than that which would have been payable under © 
the preceding clause is agreed or determined upon ; and where total or partial incapacity for work results from — 
the injury a weekly payment during the incapacity, not exceeding 50 per cent. of his average weekly earnings — 
during the previous twelve months ” is payable. | 


+ The Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, allows a gratuitous pension to a person who has attained the age of 
seventy, and has 12s. a week or less ; all who have £21 a year or 8s. a week or less, receive a pension of 5s. a 
week. A person who has an income of £21, or 8s. a week will thus have in all 13s. (5s. plus 8s.) ; and those ~ 
who have an income of between £21 and £31 10s. receive an addition of 4s., 3s., 2s., or 1s.,so that theirincome 
also may reach 13s. a week in all. But a person is disqualified for receiving, or continuing to receive, a pension 
while in receipt of poor relief (other than medical relief), and until 31st December, 1910 (unless Parliament other- 
wise determines) if at any time since January Ist, 1908, he has received, or hereafter receives, any such relief. 
He is disqualified also if, inter alia, before he becomes entitled to a pension, he has habitually failed to work 
according to his ability, opportunity, and need, for the maintenance or benefit of himself aud those legally 
dependent upon him. The pensions are payable from the Exchequer, and new authorities have been created 
for their administration. | 
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7. The same tendency seems to have been strengthened by the working out of the 
Employers’ Liability Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Whatever be the 
cause, the fact remains that, since the passing of these Acts, the number of injuries re- 
gistered has constantly increased. Against the undue extension of this liability, the 
insuring bodies, whether employers themselves or outside companies, must protect them- 
selves, and the system necessarily excludes many who cannot fulfil the insurance standard 
whatever it may be. Those presumably more liable to accident, though still more cr 
less efficient, are excluded, and a new standard of ability is created which reacts on in- 
dustry generally. A large class grows up of partially efficient unemployed men. They 
accept the situation, with complaint, indeed, but with submission, and thus assume a 
new position which imposes on society many new anxieties and difficulties. 


8. We have, again, evidence to show that industrial demand, as it now exists, draws 
many younger unskilled men into a kind of employment, in its early stages remunerated 
by a wage which will not increase at any later period of their lives but will rather 
diminish. Such a demand in effect puts a premium on want of skill; if it be inevitable, 
it suggests that measures should be taken by way of insurance to prevent in part the evil 
results which must follow. t 


9. The years between the withdrawal from wage-earning and the pension age present 
a more serious problem than ever before. Trade Union regulations make it difficult for 
men skilled in the great trades to work on at their trades and accept a lower wage, and 
partial employment is more difficult to get. If, as frequently happens, there is not enough 
put by to cover this period, insufficiency of means or the acceptance of relief seems in- 
evitable. In such cases the fact of other men getting a State pension at the age of seventy, 
on the ground that they are unable to earn a wage, may create a feeling of injustice on 
the part of those who have not attained the age and are yet as effectually barred from 
wage-earning. 


Unless, therefore, some system of wages graduated according to age can be adopted, 
it is clear that workmen above a certain period of life will for the future find it more difficult 
to keep themselves in continuous employment. We do not forget that for the solution 
of these and other industrial problems we may look with growing confidence to methods 
of remuneration such as co-operation and co-partnership. Of their importance and 
promise we are convinced ; but we have felt that to deal with them fully would take us 
far beyond the terms of our reference. 


10. Weseem almost driven to the conclusion that a new form of insurance is required, 
which, for want of a better name, we may call Invalidity Insurance. The early super- 
annuation of the best workmen is so well recognised that it will, in all probability, give 
tise to demands for lowering the pension age, and will, at some point or other, entail a 
financial burden beyond the power of the national resources to bear. 


11. We have made strong recommendations as regards insurance against tem- 
porary unemployment, but this does not meet the case of such persons when 
entirely incapacitated from wage-earning. It would, at any rate, be more agreeable to 
them, and more consonant with the feeling of the community, that they should fall back 
on an insurance fund to which they had at least contributed a part, than that thev should be 
forced to have recourse to the Public Assistance Authorities. Such a scheme of Invalidity 
Insurance strongly appeals to us as calculated to meet many of the evils which we have 
been discussing. 


12. One thing, however, must be borne in mind. Whatever be the risk insured 
against, whether it be sickness, accident, old age or unemployment, the possibility of such 
insurance depends on the existence of savings, whether these savings be in private or 
collective hands, or be put in the hands of the State by taxes which represent the savings, 
or what otherwise might be the savings of its citizens. Insurance, in short, is only a 
method for the utilisation of those savings. Whatever may be said, in order to insure, 
some people must have saved, individually or collectively. 


13. As the necessity for such insurance seems to arise from the very organisation 
of industry which the nation has adopted, such a fund, it seems to us might appropriately 
be supported partly by contributions from employers, partly by contributions from em- 
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ployees, and partly by a subsidy from the State. In considering the amount of any 
subsidies to be granted by the State, we think that full weight should be given to the 
fact that a very heavy charge has recently been imposed upon the revenue of the country 
by the Statute granting gratuitous old-age pensions to all above 70 years of age who 
comply with certain conditions. 


14. We have consulted three eminent actuaries as to the weekly premiums for which 

a man aged twenty-one in good health and employed in a healthy occupation could insure 
the receipt of 10s. 6d. a week during the first twenty-six weeks of illness, and 7s. 6d. a 
week during the remainder of illness up to age sixty-five. Mr. T. G. Ackland, F.1.A., 
taking a 3 per cent. basis, places the amount at 3°9d.; Mr. George King, F.I.A., assuming 
24 per cent. as the rate of interest, estimates the amount at 3°74d., and Mr. F. G. P. Neison, 
F.1.A., at 3°62d.1 These sums are little in excess of the average weekly fee payable per 
child at school up to 1891, and remitted by the Act of that year. 


15. Though we have obtained a good deal of information from the Board of Trade 
concerning systems of insurance both at home and abroad, and also from a number of 
witnesses representing the provident and benefit societies of this country the informa- 
tion is not sufficient to enable us to make specific recommendations. An account of some 
of the foreign systems of Insurance will be found in the following Note. It will be seen 
that none of them exactly meets the case, and, moreover, generally the schemes have not 
been long enough in operation to enable us to judgeasto their measure ofsuccess. The 
foundations of any future legislation ought to be very closely scrutinised. They should 
be broad, solid and capable of continuous extension, and the organisations resting upon 
them should be so constructed as to expand automatically according to need. ‘The great 
trade and benefit organisations in existence in this country ought to be very freely con- 
sulted before any proposals are made in Parliament. If time had permitted, we might 
have been able to make definite recommendations under this head, but, in view of the urgent 
necessity of laying our more important proposals before Your Majesty, all we feel justified 
in doing is to state our opinion that the information at our disposal requires to be supple- 
mented before legislation can be attempted. 


NOTE AS TO FOREIGN SYSTEMS OF INSURANCE. 


I. In Denmark the claim for statutory assistance in old age is inability, on reaching 
the sixtieth year of life, to provide what is necessary for the maintenance of oneself and 
such dependants as have a claim to entire support, or, in case of sickness, inability to 
provide medical relief and care. The poor relief authorities settle the cases and grant 
the allowances. In 1905-6 the average allowance per head in Copenhagen was £8 7s. 3d. ; 
and the average subvention per head £10 3s. 6d. For the whole country, including; 
Copenhagen, the average figures were £6, and £8 ls. 11d. 


II. The following figures show the results :—* 








bibs Heads of families and Dependants. Communal State grants, 
single persons. grants. 
£ £ 
31 December 1892 30,959. | 12,867 , 82,008 53,883 
| 1897 39,048 15,240 112,080 112,077 
1902 46,015 16,791 161,059 161,059: 
31 March 1905 49,490 17,388 186,764 190,050 





III. On this method of what may be called statutory old-age poor relief it is clear that 
the claimants and the charges tend to increase seriously from year to year. But the 


* See Statistisk Jaarbog, 1901, p. 115; 1905, p. 120; 1907, pp. 132-3; 1908, p. 188. 
1 Statistical Appendix, Part XVI. 
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scheme reaches the labouring classes. It gives them relief provided by State and 
communal grants at sixty years of age; and what, in practice, simplifies administration | 
is its association with the Poor Law. : 





IV. Not unlike the Danish scheme is that adopted in France in 1905* for the assistance French scheme. 
of the aged, infirm and incurable who are without resources (privés de resources.) 


VY. The claim for assistance is thus defined :— 


“Every Frenchman who is without resources, and, either more than seventy years of age, or : 
suffering from an infirmity or a malady adjudged to be incurable, receives the assistance prescribed | 
by this law, subject to certain conditions.” 

| 
} 
’ 





VI. Lists are drawn up annually by the bureau d’ assistance of persons who fulfil these 
conditions and reside in the commune. The lists are revised by the Municipal Council, who 
settle the admission to assistance of those who have their settlement in the commune and 
determine the conditions under which they shall be assisted, whether at their homes or in 
an institution. Provision is made for appeal. The Departmental Committee settles | 
the admission to assistance of persons who have a departmental settlement, subject to i 
approval by the General Council of the Department and subject also to appeal.t . The | 
approved claimants, if settled in the commune or department, have relief at their 
homes. But with their consent they may be placed in institutions, and there maintained. i 
The mode of assistance which is adopted in each case is not fixed (n’a aucun caractére - i 
definitif). It usually consists of a monthly allowance—not less than 5 francs, nor, unless | 
in exceptional cases, more than 20 francs. The cost is met by the communes and depart- 4 
ments and by State subvention. | 





VII. The numbers who were assisted under the Act in 1907 were 340,610. { The 
estimate of the number to be assisted in 1909 is 495,000.§ The charges for the year 
1907 on the Commune Departments and the State may be taken at £1,961,980: { the 
charges for the year 1909 are estimated at £3,760,000.§ 


VIII. Here, too, the charges appear likely to increase very greatly. The measureis a 
Poor Law measure and it is non-contributory ; but allowance is made for other resources 
such as pensions and savings. The allowance thus, as in out Old-Age Pensions Act, provides i 
a kind of bonus on contingent resources up to a fixed total. In France this fixed total is ir 


about 9 francs a week.|| 








IX. Both the Danish and the French schemes provide not only for old age but alsofor Belgian Scheme. __ 
infirmity ; but neither is on a contributory basis, though the French scheme, as we have | 
just said, is so applied as to give advantages on account of savings up to a certain point. 
The Belgian scheme, on the other hand, depends on voluntary effort stimulated to make pro- 
vision by reason of the largeness of the bounty it receives. As aiming at a growth in thought 
and habit, it cannot reach unskilled labourers so immediately, but it merits very careful 
consideration. It suggests a method which, applied to medical insurance, old age, in- 
validity, and also to accidents might very quickly harmonise with English institutions and 


legislation in this department. 








X. The following brief description of the Belgian Cazsse de Retraites is compiled from 
the Board of Trade Report on Provision for Old Age in certain Huropean Countries (1899) 
the “ Transactions of the Second International Actuarial Congress” (1898), and ‘‘ Le 
Oaisses de Retraites Ouvriéres,”’ by J. Lefort (1906). 





XI. The fund was first instituted in 1850 as a system of deferred annuities, to be 
bought entirely through the savings of the recipient, but working under the guarantee 








* Law of July 14th, 1905, Sec. 1., modified according to Section 35 of the Financial Law of December 
31st, 1907. ¢ Ibid., Secs. 7-18. + L’Assistance obligatoire aux Vieillards, aux Infirmes, et aux i: 
Incurables ; Edouard Campagnole, p. 50 (1908). — § The Times, October 30th, 1908. || Law of July 14th, i 

f 


1905, Sec. 20. 
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of the State, ana pearing interest at the rate of 44 per cent. The principai changes in the 
present position are that the contributions of the recipients are largely subsidised, and 
that the rate of interest has been reduced to 3 per cent. The regulations under which 
the fund is now administered are as follows:—Any person over eighteen years of age 
may pay money into the Caisse with the object of acquiring an annuity for himself or for 
another person, but persons into whose account sums are paid by another must not be 
under six years of age.* 


XII. The annuity purchased may be immediate or deferred, and the terms of purchase 
may provide for the return of the capital at the death of the insured person. The maxi- 
mum annuity payable to any one person is 1,200 francs (£48). A deferred annuity may 
be purchased also by a single payment or by a series of payments, of which, however, 
either must suffice (having regard to the age of the insured person, and the time of life 
fixed for the commencement of the annuity) to purchase an annuity of at least 1 franc 
(9°6d.). Sums of not less than 1 tranc may be paid into the fund, but they are treated as 
ordinary savings bank deposits until enough has been paid in to purchase an annuity 
of 1 france. 


XIII. The age at whichan annuity is to become payable is fixed at sixty-five, but a 
person who becomes invalided earlier may draw his annuity at a rate reduced in proportion 
to his age.t But persons whose incapacity is due to loss of a limb or an organ or other 
permanent infirmity arising out of their employments may draw the full amount of annuity 
without reduction. 


XIV. Annuities payable by the Catsse cannot be assigned or attached, except in the 
circumstances provided in the Civil Code respecting the reciprocal obligations ot parents, 
children and married people. In these circumstances annuities exceeding 360 francs 
(£14 8s.) a year may be attached to the extent of one-third, provided the remainder be 
not less than £14 8s. 


XV. A sum of 25 francs (£1) as burial money is paid out of the fund to the relatives 
of deceased annuitants who are in indigent circumstances. 


XVI. The various steps by which the system has been turned from almost complete 
failure in its earlier years to a very considerable success are suggestive. Up to 1887 the 
fund was little used, except for soldiers’ accounts opened by Government. In 1888 the 
State entered upon a vigorous propaganda by means of widely distributed pamphlets 
and notices. In 1890 the Post Offices were placed at the disposal of the institution. Pro- 
gress began, but still slowly, and it was not until 1895 that the working class came in 
to any considerable extent. Since then the increase has been rapid amongst the workers, 
who in 1903 numbered 87 percent. of the whole membership, 7.¢., 544,606 out of 624,086 
(population, 6,000,000). This success is attributable mainly to :— 


(1) The simplification of formalities to be complied with. 
(2) The reduction to 1 franc of the minimum sum for deposit (1884). 


(3) The reduction to 1 franc of the minimum amount of deferred annuity 
(1896). 


(4) An appeal to employers to affiliate their workers to the fund. 
(5) The subsidising of Friendly Societies. 


XVII. It is really the last step which appears to have been most influential in attracting 
new members; and, in entering upon this policy, the State seems to have been influenced 
by the fact that in Belgium Friendly Societies are legally prohibited from providing life 
annuities for their members. In 1891 a subsidy was voted to be divided amongst recog- 
nised Friendly Societies, in proportion to the number of new subscribers to the fund, and 
the amount of payments made to it through their agency. This subsidy was renewed 
annually on an increasing scale until 1900, when it was made permanent on the basis 
of a percentage on every payment (60 centimes per franc), and an annual subvention to 
the intermediary society of 2 francs on every account on which at least 3 francs has been 
on 


* Board of Trade Report, p. 29. + Lefort, p. 126. t Lefort, p. 130. 
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paid during the past year.* The result has been a rapid increase, both in the number 
of societies and the number of accounts opened. The number of affiliated societies 
increased from 232 in 1896 to 4,924 in 1903; while the number of new accounts opened 
annually increased from 10,549 in 1896, to 114,978 in 1903.7 


a C—  - -- 


—_ 
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XVIII. It must be noted that many of these new societies have been formed solely for 
the purpose of bringing new subscribers to the fund; they are sometimes quite small, 
and serve no other fynction than that of collecting the payments at the homes of the 
members and receiving the subsidies. Nearly all of them are said to be organised on a 
political basis, and the fear is sometimes expressed that the State would refuse to recognise 
them if their politics should be displeasing.§ 


= = arises ws 
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XIX. In addition to the State subsidy, these societies generally receive subsidies 
from their honorary members, from their provinces, and sometimes also from their com- 
munes. It is estimated that of the whole sum invested, 55 per cent. is due to personal 
effort, 45 to various subsidies.|| 


XX. So far it is said that the fund has touched only the éite of the working class, 
and it is feared that it will fail to attract members of the poorest or of the least provident 
classes. It has been suggested that for. those who are really poor, recourse should be 
had to charitable societies which should open accounts for them, while, for the improvident, 
it is suggested that their employers might make enrolment compulsory. More promising 
than either plan would seem to be the movement which is taking place in the elementary 
schools, where societies are formed by the teachers, who collect the smallest subscriptions 
from the children, and are paid a small premium in proportion to the sums paid in. These 
school societies are recognised by Government, and in 1901 they numbered several 
hundreds, while more than 2,000 Friendly Societies had a school section for the same 


purpose. ** 


XXI. Two points remain to be noticed. As a temporary measure the law of 1900 
provides a pension of 65 francs for indigent workers already over sixty-five, and for those 
who were over fifty-five on January Ist, 1901, when they shall reach the age ot sixty-five. TT 
The granting of these pensions is left to local Comités de Patronage, and some complaint 
‘3 made of the facility with which they are given; over 40 per cent. of the population 
over sixty-five having received them in 1901.{] 
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XXII. The second point is the fact that the savings may be returned. “‘Sums are 
paid into the Caisse by Friendly Societies for their members on one or other of the following i 


eonditions :— 








(1) That when the pensioner dies, the capital be handed over to the society i 

for the benefit of its own funds. i 
(2) That when the pensioner dies, the capital be handed over to his own i 
amily. | 
(3) That no capital be returned. In this case the rate of pension is much i 
higher than in either of the other two cases. i 
‘ 


XXIII. The last named arrangement is, however, but little approved of by the ' 
workmen’s families, and by far the greater number of investments are made in accordance i 
with the second arrangement by which the capital is paid over to the family on the i 


decease of the member.’’§§ 
‘The contributions made by the State are on a non-returnable basis. 


XXIV. This scheme seems to contain much that is applicable to conditions existing Question of i 
in this country. The element which is peculiarly applicable is the utilisation of Friendly ee, OF sn 
Societies and the encouragement of their work. Special advantages might fairly be ac- io Encland. 
corded to members of Friendly Societies, in return for the services of the society in collect- ; i 
ing and remitting payments. By making the fund a centralised one, under the guarantee Hh 
of the State (as in Belgium), the necessity of any further interference with the manage- iF 
ment of societies, than that at present involved in their registration would be avoided. } 
In England the Friendly Societies have never been organised as political agencies, and it 7 
might be well to guard against any such development by recognising for the purposes | 





p.126, - ¢p.129. tp.  §p.180. jp. 182 Jp. 160. Fp 184” itp 126. i 

+i p. 138 §§ Board of Trade. Report, p. 31. i 
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of the fund only such societies as were really mutual benefit societies, granting sick pay 
to their members. The benefits of State subsidy would then be accorded only to per- 


manent invalidity. 


XXV. The following figures show the working of the Belgian system + 





$$ 
































a Rae ee , | Contributions Contributions ae Riis ships Pensiohst OUR vesteda 
Booka Back. not returnable. | returnable. | go -ioties, Deposits. paid, Funds. 
£ £ £ £ | Bie 
1898 | 43,873 | 288,156 89,365 50,864 22,553,131 45,793 | 872,387 
1900 | 136,384 | 719,732 102,650 102,192 4,996 | 26,460,303} 54,872 | 1,187,877 
1906 | 86,151 | 2,138,576 310,118 238,156 | 7,079. | 32,483,717) 66,159 | 3,823,268 


XXVI. The table shows what a very great incentive to insurance the bonus of the 
Government has given. The machinery of the Act 1s very simple also, and all the trouble, 
heartburnings and often litigation that follow on adjudication on individual claims are 
avoided. 





XXVII. In Germany there may be said to be three public insurances, the Accident: 
Insurance, with which is closely related the Sick Insurance, and the Invalidity Insurance, 
with which again the old-age insurance is so closely related that the latter may be 
considered as merely supplementary to it. 


(1) The Accident Insurance led up to, and almost necessitated, the Sick 
Insurance. “ All workmen and managers, the latter in so far as their yearly 
wage or salary does not exceed £150, are according to this law insured against 
the consequences of accidents which may occur in their industry, while they 
are engaged in it;”’ and definitions follow. The word “‘ manager’? has a side 
connotation. * 


The object of the insurance is to provide for compensation proportioned 
to the loss which ensues from injuries to the body or from death.” In the case 
of injuries, there is provided as compensation for loss from the beginning of 
the fourteenth week after the occurrence of the accident :— | 


1. Free medical treatment, medicine and other medical aid. 


2. An allowance during the continuance of unfitness forwork. Ifit 
bea full allowance, it consists of 66% per cent of the year’s earnings; ifa part 
allowance, it consists of some lesser sum than this reckoned according to 

the degree of incapacity for work which has ensued. 
The earlier weeks’ illness are met by the sick insurance. In case of death 


the compensation is :— 


1. As burial money, the fifteenth part ol the year’s wages, but at least. 
not less than fifty shillings. 


_2, Allowances to dependent relations, proportioned to the wages, from 
the day of death. Thus a widow would receive an allowance equal to 20 
per cent. of the year’s wages ; and so a child up to the age of 18.* 


The contributions are assessed on the employers according to wages and 
risks. 


(2) The Sick Insurance is managed chiefly by groups of associations. The 
assurance is compulsory on workmen and on employees who have yearly salaries 
up to £100 and are engaged in trade or commerce. (For agriculture and home 


industries there are special rules.) 


The contributions are met two-thirds by the employees and one-third by the 
employers. / 











* Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 
1 Gewerbe Unfallversicherung Gesetz 5 July, 1900,  & 
4 Ibid., §§ 15, LY. 


2 Ibid., § 5. 8 Jbid., §§ 12, 15. 
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The benefits are medical treatment and sick pay for thirteen weeks at the 
rate of 50 per cent. of the average daily wages; or free treatment at a hospital 
with half sick pay for the family. Confinements also are provided for, and burial. 


(3) Lastly, as a third form of insurance, an Invalidity and Old-age Insurance ® Invalidity and 
supplements the Sick Insurance. The insurance is compulsory on all wage °ld-age insurance. 
earners, as defined, managers, foremen and others who have a salary of less than 
£100. The employers and employed each contribute half of the necessary funds, 
and the State contributes fifty marks for each annuity.! 


XXVIII. Persons who do not come within the terms of the Act may insure voluntarily 
if their wage does not exceed £150; and there are other classes of persons also who are 
allowed to insure, such as small employers and home workers. ? 


XXIX. The object of the insurance is the claim to receive a pension or allowance in the 
case of inability to work or of old age. The allowance for invalidity is payable irre- 
spective of the age of the insurer and continues during inability to work. If the inability 
to work is due to an accident, the claim for the invalidity allowance is valid only in so far a 
the latter exceeds the allowance granted for the accident.® 


XXX. The old-age allowance is payable without regard to the question whether the 
insurer is or is not able to work. 


XXXI. An insurer who is not permanently unable to work, but who has been unable 
to work for twenty-six weeks continuously, receives an allowance for the further period 
of his inability to work. * 


XXXII. If an insurer is so ill that, as a consequence of his illness, he has to be cared for in 
order to prevent his becoming unable to work and thus claiming an invalid allowance, the 
insurance office is required to allow him to undergo medical treatment within such limits 
as may appear to them suitable. The insurance office can do this by bringing the sick 
person into a hospital or a convalescent home. The charges for this institutional treatment 
fall not on the Sick Insurance Fund but on the Invalid Insurance. 


XXXIII. During this treatment a relief allowance has to be paid for such dependants of 
+he insurer as he has hitherto maintained out of his wages, if the insurer does not come within 
the terms of the legal provisions for the sick. This relief insurance, in so far as the insurer 
was under the legal provision for the sick up to his coming into relation with the insurance 
office, amounts to one-half of the sick pay allowed to him during the legal continuance of 
the sick relief, besides a fourth of the customary local daily wage of the ordinary day 
labourer in the place where he was last employed or last resided. ° 


XXXiV. These funds, it will be noted, are very closely related the one to the other. 
They apply chiefly to wage-earners and to employees who earn less than 2,000 marks, or 
£100 a year, and they give large advantages of treatment and maintenance. The sense 
following table shows the totals paid in certain years for compensation for injuries due to “"°"""° 


accidents :— 











Accidents Insurance 
— Compensation for 
% injuries. 
B2 

1890 - - = 1,015,766 

eo huw otal: : 2,506,289 

Peas -aiclost ah! 4,332,247 

205 SR ea ermmas 6,771,896 

1906 4 - 2st bye 7,221,843 6 





1 Invaliden Versicherungs Gesetz, 1899,§1. 2Jbid.,§14. 3 Jbid., § 15. 4Ibid.,§16. 5 Ibid., $18. 
6 Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichs Versicherungs amts 15 March, 1908, p. 326. 
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XXXV. The following table gives the number of current pensions or allowances under 











their several heads :— 
Of these :— 
Years. Total. 
_ Invalid Pensions. Sick Pensions. Old Age Pensions. 
1st January, 1897. 365,625 161,670 a 203,955 
“A . 1900. 519,452 324,319 5,118 (1901) 195,133 
2 a 1905. 897,406 734,955 SO poet 145,466 
Ms 4 1908. 978,960 841,992 20,081 116,887 1 











a ee 
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XXXVI. The total expenditure upon these forms of.insurance, and upon contributions 


returned to insurers, treatment, hom care, and extraordinary expenditure has been in the 
following years :— 


£ 
Rgz7 Tas 4 . ¢ 7 : 3 7 - — 2,994,691 
900 - - - - - - - - - — 4,636,463 
905 - - - - - - - - - — 7,911,000 - 
1906 - , 3 ML 3 s 3 - - — 8,301,957 


Of the last sum £5,864,076 were paid by the insurers, employers and employees, 
and £2,437,880 by the State. ? . 


XXXVI. The wage-earning population which is dealt with in Germany 1s 15°4 millions ; 
and to this population £8,301,957 was paid in the year ending January Ist, 1908 for the 
three insurances, 8and for accident insurance in 1906 £7,121,343.* The yearly increment of 
pensions for invalidity appears now to be lessening, and the old-age pensions vary little 
in number from year to year. Perhaps, except in the case of the accidents insurance, a 
maximum has been reached. On the population of 15,000,000 the number of current 
pensions is 6 per cent. 


XXXVIII. There is, we believe, no reason to believe that there has been any consider- 
able decrease in pauperism or in Poor Law expenditure in consequence of the insurances, 
judging by the statistical standards applied to poor relief in Germany. When the sick 
allowance has run out or an invalidity allowance is not sufficient, on an application to the 
Poor Authorities itis frequently supplemented by poor relief. The relief per head is thus 
probably larger than it was. The existence of three funds gives rise to unnecessary com- 
plications and expenditure. It is suggested that the next’ step of reform will be the 
consolidation of the funds in one single fund with one insurance payment for 
all benefits. 5 The total expended by the working classes and by the employers through 
these funds is very large, amounting to £15,000,000 a year for all the insurance purposes, 
a sum withdrawn from the ordinary circulation of the market and devoted to a special 
purpose. The justification for this withdrawal is the same as that for the poor rate, 
namely, that, if it. were not for compulsory contributions, the money would not be 
forthcoming to meet needs; and those who most wanted the help might least obtain 
namely, that, if it were not for compulsory contributions, the money would not be forth- 
coming for the needs of the people; and those who most wanted it might least obtain 
+. The scheme coincides with the industrial system. The levies are made out of wages 
on pay days, and the employers act as agents. The obligation on each party is fixed 
and transformed into a monetary transaction. It is accepted as part of the business 
system of the country and thus becomes a matter of routine; and as in other ranks of 
life insurance through insurance societies is used to cover most of the financial risks of 
life, so in these classes a national insurance in great measure supersedes clubs and savings 
banks and sick funds. 


X¥XXIX. If a contributory scheme were adopted the choice would seem to lie between 
the Belgian system and the German. The Belgian system would fall in with the great 
Friendly Societies organisation in this country and might be supplemented. The insurances 
of the country might be reorganised on such a basis, settling the purposes to which public 
insurances should be applied and defraying the expenses in great part by Government 
grants on the Belgian lines. 


1 Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichs Versicherungs Amts 15 March, 1908, p. 366. 2 Ibid., p., 368 
Ibid., p. 326. 4 Ibid., p. 368. 5 Miinsterburg 100,333. 
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XL. The alternative is the German system. To produce benefits according to the 
standard of living in this country would involve the charging of considerable premiums 
and the laying aside of a very large capital. Butit would have one advantage. It would 
make a provision for the poorer classes at once, though it would not, like the Belgian system, 
directly stimulate habits of self-support and thrift. If the formation of such habits 
is of the first importance, more important than the provision of relief without regard 
to them—then the Belgian system is the better. 


F4 XLI. Itistruethatsuch schemes scarcely touch the unskilled worker, but efforts, in the 
frst instance experimental, might be made in this direction. In most poor districts there 
might be club centres, to which by arrangement the employers might pay some part of 
the wage to the account of their workmen,who would thereby become contributing members 
for the prescribed benefit. By way of experiment the Treasury might allow the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies to appoint one or two organisers to promote or extend clubs for 
this class, in co-operation with the employers and existing societies in the locality. In this 
way the contributory system might be extended. 


XLII. We would also call attention toa Memorandum which has been submitted to Discussion of 
us by the Bishop of Lichfield, Lord Avebury and Sir Edward Brabrook. The suggestions Memorandum by 


made in that Memorandum are for the creation of a pension fund administered by the Beet ae 


State, and are summarised under the following heads :— ‘Avenary aa 
4 : < Sir Edward 
(1) Registration on birth fee. Beanie 


(2) School fee. , 


(3) Voluntary contributions of payments at fixed interest, subject to limit 
of £52 a year. | 





(4) Temporary State addition to contributions of persons of more advanced 
age not qualified to receive pensions. 


(5) Temporary provision of free pensions to persons too old to buy any i 
pension, subject to limit of income and to a certain amount of discrimination. 





XLIII. No estimate is given of the sums necessary to be paid, but it is said that: 


net 
Aba 


~ Em, 
= 


“The registration fee and school pence will, in the generality of cases, have been adequate 


to provide for the child a pension of 5s. a week at the age of seventy, and a certificate of the pension a 
that has been ensured by those payments should be granted to the child. It should at the same " 
time be intimated to the child that he or she is at liberty to make further payments to the pension i 
"fund administered bythe State. The essential condition of that pension fund is that all payments iB 
made to it should be accumulated at a fixed rate of compound interest. If the earnings of the in- 1 
’ vestments of the fund do not in any year amount to that rate of interest, the deficiency is to be voted a 
by Parliament, and added to the investments of the fund. The payments to the pension fund should Li 
be voluntary, and might be applied to increasing the amount of the pension already earned, or lowering a 
the age at which the pension may be claimed. In cases of persons above school age, or scholars. . 
for whom pence have not been paid, payments to the pension fund might be made of any amount Vi 
at any time, and corresponding cards or certificates issued, specifying the pension thereby acquired. b! 


No person should be entitled to insure in the pension fund any sum exceeding in the aggregate £52. 
a year—£1 a week.” i ates 
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SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL. 


~~ ie” 


16. The origin of settlement extends into those remote periods which are responsible — 


for the body of judicially recognised custom known as the Common Law.! An early 
legislative recognition of a kind of settlement may be found in the Statute of 
Labourers, 12 Rich. II., c. 3, which enacts that ‘‘no servant or labourer 

. shall depart, at the end of his term out of the hundred . . . where he is dwell- 
ing, to serve or dwell elsewhere,” without “a letter patent” ;? and also “that every 
person that goeth begging and is able to serve or labour”’ shall be punished until means have 
been found of securing that they return to serve and labour in the town whence they 
came.? Also “ beggars impotent to serve shall abide in the cities and towns where 
they be dwelling, and if the people of the said cities and towns will not or are not able 


to maintain them they shall withtake themselves to other towns and cities within — 


the hundred, or to the town where they were born, and shall there continually 
abide during their life.”* Thus, with the well-known qualification that all relief in 
those days was voluntary relief, this enactment seems a distinct recognition by Parlia- 
ment of the principle of referring both able-bodied and impotent applicants for 
relief to the town of their birth or residence. The Act for Artificers and Labourers (5 
Eliz., c. 4) controls the movement of labour on the same general principle as 


the Act of Richard II. Settlement is thus due, in part, to the desire to keep labourers. 


available in the places where they are wanted, and at the same time to keep those 
who beg for or require relief within their parishes, and thus prevent mendicancy 
and vagrancy.* 


17. Thereis accordingly a demand for settlement on two grounds,the regulation of labour 
and the local administration of relief. And when, as after the Acts of Queen Elizabeth 
respecting relief, “abiding places”? were provided and “‘ work,” there was, as sub- 
sequent Acts show,®? a new attraction as between parish and parish from the point 
of view of the provision of “‘ employment.” as well as of “‘ relief.” 


18. The Poor Relief Acts of 1572, 1597 and 1601,° although they contained no 
direct reference to settlement, incidentally made it more important by making each 
parish definitely responsible for the relief of the poor and. by requiring that there 
should be a compulsory rate for setting the poor to work. Indeed, the Act of Charles 
IT. (1662),” under which settlement acquires its chief significance for modern Poor Law, 
was directly due to the difficulty of deciding who were and who were not the poor whom 
the parish was to maintain or set to work under the Act of 1601. The parish authori- 
ties were, as required by the Hlizabethan law,® in the habit of providing “ stock ¥ for 
setting the poor to work, and were desirous of defending it against the inroads of 
strangers, much as Distress Committees at the present day find it necessary to exclude 
from their relief works all who have not resided one year in their district. In 
order, therefore, to prevent “the great discouragement of parishes to provide 
stock when it is lable to be devoured by strangers,” and ‘“‘to prevent the 
perishing of any of the poor, whether young or old, for want of such supplies as are 
necessary,” power was given to the parish authorities to remove within forty days any 
newcomer to such parish where he was last legally settled, either as a native, house- 
holder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at the least, 
unless he gave sufficient security for the discharge of the said parish to be allowed 
by the justices. This removal might be made though the newcomer had not 
applied for relief. It was the safeguard against prospective chargeability. Thus 
forty days’ residence without removal, or, by another provision of the Act, occupation or 





* See also | Hdw. VI., c. 3. “The mayor shall see all maimed, lamed, sore, aged and impotent 
persons, who cannot otherwise be taken for vagabonds, bestowed and provided for.” 

_ 1 Report to Poor Law Board, on the Law of Settlement and Removal. H.C., 675, 1851, Coode, p. 7. 
2“ History of the English Poor Law,” Vol. L., Nicholls, p. 56. 3 Ibid., p. 58. 4 Ibid., p. 58. 3 
Charles I., c.4. 14 Charles IT., c. 12, etc. 614.-Hliz..¢..5, 39 Hliz.,.c.3.. 43 Hliz. e772. 713 &14 
Car, LLY. 12: 8 43 Eliz. c. 2. : 
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a tenement of £10 annual value, gave a right to “settle.” Other conditions under 
which settlement could be acquired were made legal by subsequent Acts, and in 1834 the 
nine various modes of settlement were enumerated by the Royal Commission. 


_ 19. The power of removing all new-comers, subject to certain limitations, con- 
tinued until the Act, 35 George III., which prohibits the removal of others: than per- 
sons actually chargeable. ; 


20. In 1817, a Select Committee on the Poor Laws drew attention to the expensive 
and embarrassing litigation to which the laws of settlement had given rise, and to 
the fraud and chicanery to which they had given occasion; but they thought “ that 
something short of a total repeal of the law of settlement” would meet the evils 
of which complaint was made, and they proposed several important simplifications. 
As to litigation they pointed out that the money expended in litigation and the 
removal of paupers in 1815 amounted to £287,000, while the appeals against orders 
for removal, entered at the previous four Quarter Sessions amounted to 4,700.1. The Royal 
Commission of 1832 wrote in the strongest terms against settlement and were in favour 
of its entire abolition, but they did not include a recommendation for its abolition 
among their recommendations.” A Select Committee in 1847 passed a series of 
resolutions against the law, but “ though not agreeing to a report, they were united in 
condemning the narrow area of rateability.”” The Commission, appointed by Mr. Charles 
Buller :— 


“Established beyond question all the evils that followed from the system of parochial 
settlement, the clearing of parishes, the driving the poor out of them, and thrusting them into 
places already overcrowded, and into dwellings more fitted for beasts than for human beings.” 


In 1854 and 1860 two other Select Committees of the House of Commons again considered 
the operation of the laws, and in the Acts of 1865 and 1876, large simplifications and 
changes were made. The status of irremovability was adopted. A residence of one 
year on certain conditions gave irremovability; and in 1876 it was agreed that a 
continuous residence of three years should give settlement. In1879, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons recommended the abolition of the law, but, partly, no- 
doubt, owing to the adoption of Union chargeability, no important change in the: 
law. has been made. . 


-21. We would now deal with the question more at length, from the year 1834 to the View of Com-- 
present time. In 1834 the nine methods in force for obtaining a settlement were as missioners ot 
follows: (1) birth; (2) parentage; (3) marriage; (4) estate; (5) apprenticeship ; 184+. 

(6) renting a tenement; (7) payment of parochial rates; (8) serving a parochial office ; 
(9) hiring and service? The Royal Commission described at length the evils arising 
from settlement, the fraud, the neglect of the paupers’ interests, the litigation, and 
perhaps worst of all the stagnation of labour due to the labourer’s fear of “ losing his 
parish ; ”? and they concluded by saying : i a 


—- 


“‘ These evils arise almost exclusively from the heads of settlement, which were introduced in: 
consequence of the 13 & 14 Car. II., and might be almost entirely removed if those heads of 
settlement were put anend to. But there are others greater and more extensive, which arise from: 
the mere existence of a law of settlement whatever the law may be, which increase in intensity’ 
in proportion as the limits of the district, which has to support what are called its own poor, are: ia 
restricted, and could be mitigated only by its extension, and removed only by its entire abolition.” * 
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22. Nevertheless, they subsequently recommended that settlement by birth, 
parentage, and marriage should be retained. The introduction of settlement by residence, 
which had been recommended by the Committee of 1817. they definitely rejected 
as likely to aggravate existing evils.2 One difficulty which they anticipated from it is 
especially interesting in view of subsequent history :— 


eng 
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*¢ Again, the demolition of cottages, and the forcing the agricultural population into the towns:. 
and the parishes in which property is much divided, though we fear that they must, to a certain, 
degree, arise under any law of settlement whatever, would be much promoted by a law which would | 
fix on a parish every labourer who should have been allowed to reside there for any given period, . 
unless the period were so long as to render the law almost inoperative.” 6 


* The meaning of the quoted passage is doubtful. The “és extension ” obviously relates to “district ” 
and not to “ settlement.’’ Does not “its abolition’ mean also abolition of district or abolition of paro- 
chial system ? See also p. 165. “All these are the natural result of the parochial system,” etc. 

1 Report from the Select Committee on the Poor Laws, 462, i817, p. 26. 2 Report of Poor Law 
Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, pp. 152-64, 344-6. 8 Ibid., pp. 152-3, 4Ibid., p. 164, 5 [hid., 
p. 343, 6 Thid., p. 344, 
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in the further recommendation of the Commissioners that :— 


23. Some indication of the extent to which the labourers had suffered may be found | 
removal was lawful, the inquiry should precede the removal.” 1 

24. It was only to a very limited extent that Parliament, either in 1834 or subse- 
quently, adopted the recommendations of the Commissioners with respect to settle- 
ment; and the existing law still retains eight forms: birth, parentage, marriage, 
estate, apprenticeship, renting of tenement, payment otf parochial rates and residence. 
Here it will be seen that “hiring and service’? and “serving an office” have been 
omitted; while residence was added at a much later date (1876), carrying out the 


“Instead of the present mode of first removing a pauper, and then inquiring whether the 
recommendation of the Committee of 1817. : 


25. The Royal Commission of 1832 foresaw in their Report that if their policy of 
refusing outdoor relief to the able-bodied were carried out, questions of settlement would 
diminish very much in importance?; and this has in fact happened. A further 
mitigation of the hardship arising out of settlement laws is found in the practice 
of some Guardians in granting “non-resident relief.” It is generally open to a Board — 
of Guardians, as an alternative to removing a pauper to his parish of settlement, to grant 
relief and pay it by arrangement through the Board ef Guardians or other agency 
in the parish in which he is residing. But this practice was found at that time to be 
open to great abuses. e 


“The granting of non-resident relief continued to be a widely adopted practice, because, bad 
as it was, it was a less costly and unjust expedient than removal. At Lady-Day, 1846, 
there were 82,249 persons receiving non-resident relief, and Mr. Coode points out that though this 
practice led to a large amount of imposture, demoralisation and fraud, yet, if we reckon 24 persons 
as affected by each order of removal, it had prevented some 32,899 warrants of removal.” 4 


26. In 1846 Parliament passed a Poor Removal Act prohibiting the removal of any 
person who had resided in a parish for five years “ next before the application for the 
warrant,” providing that the five years did not include residence in a prison or lunatic 
asylum or hospital, receipt of parish relief, etc., etc.® It is significant also that it 
attached a penalty to the offence- of causing any poor person to become charge- 
able to a Union to which he was not previousiy chargeable, by removing him or 
assisting him to remove, and such penalty attaches, however the removal may have 


been brought about, whether by direct or indirect payment, by facilities of convey- 


Settlement by 
residence. 


ance, by promises or by threats.6 The Act provided that no warrant should be granted 
for the removal of a person becoming chargeable in respect of temporary illness, 
nor for a removal of a widow within twelve months after her husband’s death in the 
parish.’ The status of irremovability thus created was further developed by the Poor 
Removal Act of 1861, which reduced the period of residence from five years to three, 
and substituted residence in the Union for residence in the parish ;® and by the Act 
of 1865 which diminished the period of residence to one year.® Finally, in 1876 :— 


“14 was enacted that where any person shall have resided for the term of three years in any 
parish, in such manner and under such circumstances in each of such years as would in accord=nce 
with the several statutes in that behalf render him irremovable, he shall be deemed to be settled 
therein until he shall acquire a settlement in some other parish by a like residence or otherwise.” 10 


, 27. These repeated attempts to diminish the hardships of compulsory removal 
represent a compromise between the desire to abolish settlement altogether, and the fear 
of leading up to a national poor rate. It was thought by opponents of the change 
that the abolition of settlement involved the abolition also of all local chargeability, 
and the evils of having local authorities spending a national rate were felt to outweigh 
those of removal. In 1854 Mr. Baines, then President of the Poor Law Board, 
introduced a Bill: ‘To abolish the compulsory removal of the poor on the ground 
of settlement, and to make provision for the more equitable distribution of the charge 
of relief in the Unions,” pointing out in his speech that if all the orders issued in 1849 
had been executed upwards of 40,000 poor persons would have been subjected to the 
hardship of compulsory removal." The Union Chargeability Act of 1865 was opposed in 





1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 344. 2 Adrian, 356-8. 3 Report 
of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, p. 345. 4 “ History of Poor Law,” Vol. III., Mackay, p.\350. 
59 & 10 Vict., c. 66, Sec. 1. See also Adrian, 387. 6 Sec. 4. 7 Sec. 2. 894 & 25 Vict., c. 55, Sec. 1. 
928 & 29 Vict., c. 79, Sec. 8. 10 Adrian, 366. 11‘ History of the English Poor Law,” Vol. I1., Nicholls, 
pp. 433-5. 
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the House on two grounds, firstly, because it did not include the entire abolition of 


settlement, and, secondly, because it was feared that it would lead ultimately to a 
national rate.} 


28. Subsequently, in 1879 a Select Committee of the House of Commons reported Recommendation 
strongly in favour of the abolition of compulsory removal :— of Committee of 


‘ ' , ’ 1879. 
“Your Committee having given due weight to the various arguments and opinions : 


that have been placed before them, recommend that in England the law of removal should 
be abolished, and that for the purposes of poor relief settlement should be disregarded, with the 
following exception: That with respect to seaport towns, persons landing in a destitute condi- 
tion, and immediately applying there for relief, be chargeable to the place of their settlement 
for non-resident indoor relief,” 2 


29. Since then the only change in the law has been that effected by the Poor Removal 
Act of 1900, which provides that a person who has resided five years continuously in 
England shall not thereafter be removable to Ireland.® 


30. But the situation is to some extent modified by the power given to Boards Appeals to Local 
of Guardians to refer disputed cases of settlement to the Local Government Board “overament 
for decision in order to avoid litigation. It is partly due to this practice, but more to gh ee ee nee 
the introduction of Union chargeability, that the expenses of removal and of litigation chitey Ae a 
have very much diminished during the last fifty years. yan 


31. As we have seen, for a very long time the abolition of the law of settlement 
has been strongly advocated, and many witnesses have placed that view before us. 
We will now, accordingly, consider that question, and in relation to it the questions 
of removal and non-resident relief. Mr. Joseph Brown, President of the Poor Law 
Unions Association, says :— 


“T believe that less harm would result in any case from the abolition of the law of settle- 
ment than is anticipated. I question whether many unions obtain the relief by settlement which 
they imagine they do. If the two sides were carefully estimated, I do not think the burden 
would be serious that would be thrown on any union, whilst the hardship inflicted on many a 
family would be saved. It is from that standpoint that I dislike the law of settlement and 
removal.” 4 


32. The Clerk to the St. Pancras Board would like to see settlement abolished in 
London :— 


“The settlement is always difficult to decide, because we are confronted with a great 
tendency to evade the truth on the part of the people. Sometimes they have an objection to 
being sent back to their homes, and, therefore, we have to prove everything.” § 


33. Sir William Chance states :— 


“A very necessary reform is, to my mind, the final and complete abolition of the law 
of removal that has long been condemned, and so lately as by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1879. Such a reform would put an end, at once, to all the 
abuses connected with non-settled relief and non-resident relief. ’ 6 


34. Mr. Willis Bund states :— 


“©No reform in dealing with the sick poor can be carried out without a change in the law of 
settlement. The best thing would be to abolish it entirely, but if that cannot be done to make 
the county the area of settlement, not the union, and to make six months residence or employment 
sufficient to give a settlement.” 7. 


35. Mr. John Laverack states :— 


“Taw of settlement should be done away with, relieving paupers wherever they become 
chargeable.” 8 . 


36. Mr. Cripps, K.C., would :— 


“Strongly adyocate the abolition of the law of settlement.” “I look upon the law of 
settlement as really a survival of the old penal laws, and it ought to have been done away 
with, I think, when the parish was no longer the unit, and the union was made the unit. 
With the county as the unit, I think there would be no necessity for it at all.” 9 

kd Chee 

1 “ History of the English Poor Law,” Vol. III., Mackay, p. 363. 2 Report from Select Committee on 
‘Poor Removal, H.C., 282, 1879,p.v. See also Adrian, £09. 363 & 64 Vict., c. 23, Sec. 1. Seealso Adrian, 
390. 4 Brown, 25118. 5 Millward, 18906. 6Chance, 27061 (64). 7Bund, 76546 (16). 
$ Laverack, 76227 (4). 9 Cripps, 76394 (4), 76422. 
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- $7. The abolition or simplification of the law of settlement is.one of the reforms 
most generally urged upon the Commission by Boards of Guardians and their Chairmen 
throughout the country. Thus 37 recommended that the law should be “abolished,” 
25 others that it should be ‘‘ simplified or abolished, ’ and a further 198 that the law ard 
decision of settlement should. be simplified.t : 


38. In view of much of this evidence it may be asked with some reason why the 
Legislature has refrained from abolishing the law of settlement... The evidence that we 
have received indicates the answer.» In urban centres at the present time there is a 
feeling that the law of settlement limits to a certain extent the local chargeability of the 
pauperism which arises among migrants in a moving and changing population. 
And this feeling is accentuated perhaps in cities which are large seaports or are close 
to such seaports, like Liverpool, and. West Derby.? There is also the/ general feeling 
that it is fair that the place to which an applicant is attached. by some tie of settle- 
ment, suchas birth, parentage, or continued residence, should, be. responsible ‘for his 
maintenance. “ There is a certain amount of fairness in the law.” ® On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that settlement now, and in its present form, neither) restricts 
the mobility of labour, nor makes it more difficult for the poor to find houses’ in their 
Unions. We do not believe that the prospect of becoming removable as a pauper 
is at present sufficiently: imminent to the majority of workmen to act ,as\a deterrent 
to them in moving into a district where they hope to get work. Moreover; the old 
tradition of the labourer that he was settled in a particular ‘parish and that it was 
dangerous to move from it for fear that he should lose his settlement has long) since 
disappeared. . A status of irremovability may be acquired inany Union by one. year’s 
residence * .and a settlement by three years’ residence® in any parish, and there is no 
evidence to show that the fear of getting inadequate relief.in a particular Union has 
any appreciable influence on the economic influx of labour into that Union. We 
are inclined, therefore, to agree with Mr. Davy that the law of settlement as now 
administered has no. serious effect on the mobility of labour.® 


39. But other arguments are used. One is that the law of settlement is the 
cause of hardship to the poor.’ During the year 1907 upwards of 12,000 persons, 
or one out of every 141 paupers, were removed from one Union to another in 
England. and Wales.*; The law. of settlement led to the law of irremovability ; and 
the existence of this law is in itself evidence of the recognition of the hardship resulting 
from an untempered law of settlement. It has seemed hard, for instance, that a 
person who has acquired new ties in the place where he has resided, in the event of 
his receiving Poor Law relief, should be liable to removal to his native place, if his 
settlement is a settlement by birth. And similarly, in other circumstances which 
entail settlement, such as parentage, or marriage, or residence. To’ modify this 
hardship, as we have seen, a person who is ill temporarily cannot be removed, though 
he be not settled in the Union in which he becomes chargeable; nor can a widow be 
removed within twelve months of her husband’s death; and, finally, a residence of one 
year now renders a pauper irremovable. The hardship, however, is still felt where 
removal is in all cases insisted on. 





* Removal is more frequent in urban Unions than in rural Unions, as the following figures show :— 


One removal amongst 
London - ; : m = : e F : ‘ - 72 paupers 


Extra-Metropolitan Unions : . 
P r 4 r 148 9 


Wholly urban- — - - - - - 

Mainly urban - - - - - mie ° - 183 ‘ 

Mainly rural - - - - - - bce he - - 289 a 

Wholly rural - - - - - - - - - ++ 966: Tyg 
England and Wales - - 141 bs 





Moreover, this movement takes place principally between the urban Unions, and, upon the whole, the 
movement is slightly to the advantage of those Unions, the rural Unions receiving a rather larger 
number of paupers than they remove. 


1 Vide Appendix. 2 Cleaver, 35887 (12), 35894. Macdonald, Vol. IV., App. xlyv. (13). 3 Cutter, 
19332. 428 & 29.Vict., c..79; Sec. 8. 539 & 40 Vict., c. 61, Sec. 34. 6 Davy, 3895. 7 Davy, 2549 ; 
Brown, 25121; Gaunt, Vol. IV., App. Ixxii. (14). 
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40. On the other hand, the fact should not be overlooked that, in a large number of 28 & 29 Vict., 
eases of removal, removal has been beneficial. Children have been returned to parents ©. 79, Sec. 3. 
and aged people to relations orfriends. And whole families have been sent back to their 
native places on their failure to succeed in some locality to which they had been allured 
by false pretences. This point was brought out before the Select Committee of 1879, 
among other witnesses by Mr. Higgins, removal officer for the Parish of St. Pancras, and 
apparently the only witness before the Committee who was continually in contact with 
persons under orders of removal. Mr. Higgins points out that, under the law of 
removal, in one year alone the St. Pancras Guardians were able to return to their parents 
in the country 200 unfortunate girls who otherwise would have gone to swell the ranks 
of prostitutes in London.! 


41. In 1905-6, £270,728 was received by Boards of Guardians in repayment of relief 
given by them to paupers not settled in their Unions, and the amount appears to 
be increasing.” On 31st March, 1906, the number of persons in receipt of non- 
resident relief was 21,884. About one-half of these persons are aged, and Mr. Davy 
suggests :— 


“T think that in the case of people over sixty it is a great hardship that they should be 
removed against their will, and I unhesitatingly recommend that no removals of persons over the 
age of sixty or sixty-five should be allowed. If that were done we should, to a great extent, i 
automatically put an end to non-resident relief.’’4 





i 

42. In certain cases it is at present within the powers of Boards of Guardians to 
give non-resident relief to their own paupers, and they may pay non-settled relief to 'f 
the paupers of other Unions. Unions which are “strict”? in their administration 4 
frequently refuse to do either, and insist upon removal.6 This course is, in many i 
cases, a great hardship to old people or those who, on account of some physical . 
or mental disability, are best cared for when living with their friends or.relatives; and ‘if 
if removed they are placed in institutions at a greatly increased cost. i 


——— 


43. A person who has resided for twelve months in a Union cannot be removed or 
charged to his Union of settlement; but this does not gain a settlement for him. 
On the other hand, if he becomes chargeable before he has resided in the Union uninter- 
ruptedly (with certain exceptions) for twelve months, he may receive non-resident 
relief from the Guardians of the Union of his settlement. This relief is administered by 
the Authorities of the Union where he resides, and it is obvious that the Guardians of his 
own Union have to trust to them entirely, both in regard to the investigation of his 
circumstances and the necessity, sufficiency, and continuance of the relief which they 
grant. There is often found to be a want of adequate supervision, when the relief 
is granted by one Board and administered by another, and Poor Law officers who 
have appeared before us have expressed themselves very strongly against it on these 
grounds. They are in favour of remedying the evil by making removal compulsory 
except in the case of infirm persons living with relatives who look after them.” 
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44, Non-resident relief has, by reason of its careless administration, led to evils 
which are laid at the door of the Law of Settlement; the evils result from less 
care in investigation, discrimination, and supervision being exercised by the authority 
administering the relief, because they are entitled to re-imbursement by the authority 
of the place of settlement. We believe that these evils are exaggerated. Little 
evidence has been given which leads us to believe that the evils are widespread ; at 
least, they are no more extensive than the laxity in administration of settled relief. 
Where one form is lax, the other form is usually lax also. In the next place, persons 
are always in receipt of relief before the question of settlement really arises: It is 
true that, on dealing with an application for relief, particulars as to residence which 
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bear upon settlement must be taken down. This knowledge of its probably being a ‘ 
non-settled case rarely enters into the quality of relief in the first instance. It fF 
is not dealt with as a suitable case for relief on the strength of possible repayment, i 


as the settlement has got to be proved to the satisfaction of the authority of the 
place of settlement. It may therefore ke said generally that non-settled cases do not 
get relief more easily than a settled case. | 


-— 








1 Report of Select Committee on Poor Removal, H. C. 282, 1879, Higgins, 2122, 2216, p. 113. 
2 Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, Local Government Board [Cd. 3665!, 1907, p. exxxvii- 3 Statistical 
Appeadix, Part II., Table 2. 4Davy, 2549, 5 Davy, 2937. 6 Davy, 2423. 7 Peters, 20052-3, 
Dyson, 20117, 20185-7 (14), 20236. ) ay > 038 he 
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45. The evils, such as exist, usually occur in cases in which, when once relief 
has been given, and the place of settlement proved and repayment obtained, less super- 
vision is exercised, and changes in circumstances are not notified as carefully as 
in a settled relief case. Such a defect in administration is an obvious one, which can 
be easily guarded against by a rule to make it, on the part of the authority 
of the place of settlement, an imperative duty to require a full report on the circum- 
stances of the case on a specified form transmitted with each demand for payment. 


46. Wecan, therefore, conceive of non-settled cases of relief being as well-administered 
as settled cases. In the treatment of settled and non-settled cases there should be no 
difference whatever. It is only a question of charge, not one of treatment. 


47, Theeffect of settlement at the present time may be stated in the following words: 


“The obligation to relieve must now be held to lie, in the first instance, on the parish where 
the poor person is. Settlement merely affects the question whether the parish which relieves 
has any right to transfer the burden elsewhere, and in no way influences the right of the 
pauper to relief.” 1 


48. If settlement were abolished there would be a danger of the differentiatiom 
of treatment between old and new residents, adopted with a view to preventing people 
being attracted to the district for the advantages which a certain method of 
treatment may offer. 


49. The truth is that the remedy lies largely, almost entirely, in proper anda 
sufficient inquiry. This is indispensable. And in these cases there is, perhaps, am 
added incentive to thoroughness of investigation. In regard to new residents,. 
inquiries would have to extend into the area from whence they came; and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the officers of such an area would not so readily make 
inquiries for another authority, when no question of chargeability is involved, as 
they do now for purposes of settlement. But we conceive that in the future between 
all the Committees of Public Assistance there will be a regular system of local 
investigation, one district assisting another to complete its inquiries. | 


50. Lastly, there is the argument that the law of settlement entails unnecessary 
expenditure of time, trouble and money, and causes needless litigation. 


51. The expenses of removal and litigation amounted in 1905-6 to £21,530, 
and this did not include the salaries of the officers engaged partially or wholly 
in settlement business.2 This is a very considerable item. In every Union 
such questions employ a large part of an officer’s time, in many Unions an officer 
is employed solely for the purpose, and in large urban Unions more than one officer 
may be so employed. One witness, Chairman of the Birmingham Board of Guardians, 
states :— . 


“The present system of removal and settlement is very antiquated, and needs to be 
thoroughly revised and to a large extent abolished. It is absurd to keep an expensive army of 
officials to move people from place to place throughout the Kingdom.” 8 


52. A return as to settlement work in the Dewsbury Union shows that in 1905 
191 cases were investigated, 42 reported to and accepted by other Unions, 32 ceased 
to be chargeable after the particulars were taken, and 28 were reported by other 
Unions and accepted by Dewsbury. The total cost for twelve months of cases that 
were accepted by other Unions, or that ceased chargeability by reason of the 
inquiries, was £661. The total cost of the cases accepted by Dewsbury, as re- 
ported by other unions, was £339. The annual cost (or saving) in favour of Dews- 
bury was £321—the difference being £18. The total expenses incurred each year in 
the investigation of settlement was £29. One official gives his time to settlement 
cases, and his salary should be set against the ‘‘saving.”* We cannot generalise from 
‘these figures, but they indicate what is the actual cost of settlement work in a 





7 | . 

1 Mackay, “‘ History of the Poor Law,” p.364. 2 Local Taxation Returns, 1905-6, Parts|I. and IV. (H.C 
321 and 321-III. of 1907), pp. 78 and 56 respectively. 8 Turner, 43566 (9). 4 Brown, Vol. IL., App. is, 
(C) 25122. ie 
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large industrial town in the West Riding. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that, but for this work, instead of 42 cases being accepted by other Unions, 
ind 28 reported by other Unions and accepted by Dewsbury, Dewsbury would have 
been chargeable for the difference for at least fourteen cases of which it has now got 
rid. The grievance of cost, however, is generally admitted. 


53. It appears that in the three Unions of Birmingham, Aston, and King’s Norton 
five officers are entirely engaged in removal work.! A similar expense is avoided in 
Manchester and Liverpool, each of which towns also extends to three Unions, by an 
arrangement through which the several Unions in each town do not remove against 
each other (except in the case of lunatics).? : 


54, There remain the questions of time, trouble and litigation. That the time and 
trouble expended in settlement cases is very considerable is also admitted. Most 
witnesses are in favour of some further modification and simplification of the law 
of settlement. Of the nature of these modifications they did not speak with 
precision except in one or two instances ; but it is fair to infer that all the objections 
to which we have alluded have their weight in this widespread conclusion. Litigation 
there is a general desire to prevent by the reference of all disputed cases to the final 
arbitrament of the Local Government Board. 


55. We feel, that a strong case has been made out for placing within the Extension of 
reach of Local Authorities and their officers the means of determining settlement, powers of Local 
with less expenditure of time and money. The power which the Local Government Bo ome 
Board already possess to determine the settlements of a pauper in any case where ie 
the Unions agree to submit a case to them, should, we think, be extended, and all 
questions connected with any dispute whether of fact or law as to settlement should 
be determined only by the Board, unless the Board consider that the question is one 
which ought to be submitted to a Court of Law. This proposal has been strongly 


advocated to us.? 
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56. What the effect of the abolition of settlement would be on administration it Settlement and 
+s difficult to forecast with certainty. Some witnesses consider that greater uniformity uniformity. UN 
would be the result. If people passed from less comfortable to more comfortable - 
Unions, there might have to be a modification of standard in some of the larger a 
urban workhouses, “in the dietary, for one thing, in order to make the conditions of e 
workhouses really much on the same lines, as far as local conditions would admit.’’* wi 
Others argue that abolition would necessitate a ereater uniformity, an uniformity & 
greater than now prevails.» One witness thinks that in London, abolition of settle- is 


ment would result in absolute uniformity. One witness, who would be disposed to 
make it easier for persons to obtain a settlement, suggests, that, while actual, 
uniformity in workhouses is hardly possible, ‘‘ some Guardians whose workhouses were 
popular might go to the opposite extreme and treat the people as badly as they 
possibly could.” Under proper inspection, and as the result of the one cause, abolition 
of settlement, we think that this could hardly happen, though it may be urged 
that if settlement were abolished there would be a danger of differentiation of 
treatment between old residents and newcomers, in order to avoid attracting people 
to the district for the advantages which a certain method of treatment. offers. 
However, we do not propose entire abolition. We leave it for the future to prove 
whether, administered in County areas, Poor Law relief will still require the protection 


of “settlement,” even in the modified form we suggest. 


57. The evidence taken as a whole suggests in our opinion one or other of Abolition or 
the following alternatives. Hither the law of settlement should be repealed, save penrieines of 
and except in seaport towns, for which special Regulations may be required ; or it Papen 


should be very. greatly modified, especially in view of the changes of Poor Law areas 
which we propose. ! | 





r. 1 Fothergill, 43877-9. 2 Ball, 35467-8, 35587. 8 Brown, 25136-9; King, 25264 (9); Cleaver, 
-36081-4; Ford, 39826-7 ; Fothergill, 43825 (137) ; Thompson, Vol. [V., App. CIT. (13) ; Cook, 74259-65%; 
Sharman, 75202 ; Wilkes, 75345 (10) ; Wallace, 77007 (9), 77065. # Booker, 40893. 5 Cook, 74271-3 ; 
Willis Bund, 76580; Millward, 18941, 18942. 6 Curtis, 29087. 
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58. To take the latter alternative first. The law of settlement might be modified 
by eliminating from it settlement by estate, apprenticeship, renting of tenements, and — 
payment of parochial rates. There would then remain the simpler and more im- 
portant conditions of settlement, birth, marriage, parentage, and residence. The 
period for settlement. is now three years, and it appears to us that some lesser period 
should be substituted for it; and we suggest that, if settlement be not abolished, the 
period of settlement by residence be one year. 


59. But the suggestions that we make in regard to the areas of Poor Law 
administration largely modify the whole position. bs | 


60. We have proposed that Counties and County Boroughs should be the 
areas for what we have termed “ Public Assistance” in the future, an organisation — 
of assistance in many ways different from that which now prevails, and that 
its expenditure should be charged to a County or Borough rate. Obviously, therefore, — 
this area would for purposes of settlement and removal supersede the Union area; and 
it would thus reduce very greatly the number of cases in which questions of settlement 
would arise. But the point should be considered in detail. 


61. In the case of County Boroughs which are in close proximity there might be 
considerable differences in regard to settlement cases. But, as we have seen, Unions in 
County Boroughs already tend to come to agreements by which, as between themselves, — 
they practically set aside the law of settlement. In such cases a modified settlement — 
such as we have suggested could hardly be inconvenient or oppressive, forjin these cir- 
cumstances the tendency of combination is towards the several Boards acting together 
in many ways or for one associated area, as in London, Liverpool and elsewhere; and — 
the Central Authority could promote development in this direction. 


62. There are, next, the cases which would occur as between a County and a neigh- 
bouring County Borough ; and these cases might well cause trouble, as the rural population 
moves constantly towards the urban areas, settling outside the County Boroughs and 
within them. In these circumstances there would be, on the one side, the large County 
population, on the other the often larger population of the County Borough. As between 
these two areas and populations, there might be constant cases of difference, but the modi- 
fied law of settlement which we suggest would prevent any migration for immediate relief 
in the, perhaps, better establishments of the County Borough. | 


63. There remains, lastly, the relation of County and County Borough areas to one 


‘another when they are not contiguous. If the largeness of the population in most ot 
-these areas be considered, it will, we think, be admitted that, in these instances as well as 


<n the others which we have discussed, we have reached the conditions of extension, which — 
the Royal Commissioners of 1832, contemplated and in which the largeness of the areas 


largely neutralises the purpose of the law of settlement. | | 


, 


64. For the abolition of settlement it cannot be denied that there are many strong 


-reasons—the labour it would set free, the time it would save, the friction it would prevent, 


the hardships it would avoid; though we have shown that removal is not always a hard- 
ship, and that non-resident relief well administered may be a sufficient alternative. | 


65. Of the two courses, therefore, which lie before us, the repeal of the law of settle- 
ment or its simplification, we have, after much consideration, preferred the latter. If 
experience shows that repeal is the better plan, that course may be adopted later. But 
for the present we think that the modes of obtaining a settlement might be reduced to 
the four we have mentioned, viz., those of birth, parentage, marriage, and residence, and 


“that a settlement by residence should. be acquired by one year’s residence in a County or 


County Borough. Inthe Unemployed Workmen Act a year’s residence is required as the 
condition of eligibility for assistance ; and we have received no complaints on that score, 
We think that this precedent might safely be followed in the larger province of Public 
Assistance generally. 
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66. It has already been shown that the existing law retains eight forms of settlement : 
birth, parentage, marriage, estate apprenticeship, renting of tenement, payment of 
parochial rates and residence. We propose to reduce these to four, birth, parentage, 
marriage, and residence. Settlement by estate, apprenticeship, renting of tenements 
and payment ol parochial rates we would abolish. On these terms settlements are com- 
paratively seldom gained at the present time. The period of residence we would reduce 
from three years to one, making it the same as the period of irremovability. This would 
reduce considerably the labour involved in investigating settlement cases. It would also 
decrease the number of removals and the number of non-resident relief cases. . We con- 
sider that the area for all purposes of settlement and removal should be. the County or 
County Borough, as the case may be. 


67. We propose that the Local Government Board should determine all cases of 
disputed settlement, unless the Board consider that the case should go to a Court of Law. 


68. We shall deal separately with the difficulties of settlement and removal as affecting Removal between 
Scotland and Ireland, but we may here point out that we see nothing in the arrangement three divisions of 
we propose for England which need interfere with any legislation securing reciprocity of United Kingdom. 
removal as between the three countries. 
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Chapter 3. 


RECOVERY OF COST OF RELIEF. 


69. It is the duty of a man to maintain himself, his wife and family, and if, while 
able to do so by work or otherwise he fails to perform this duty, and as a result he or 
his wife or any of his family whom he is legally liable to maintain become chargeable, he 
is liable to punishment as an idle and disorderly person.! If, too, he runs away and his 
wife or child is or becomes chargeable, he is deemed a rogue and vagabond, and is liable 
to be punished accordingly.” ; 


Law relating to 
recovery from 
property of 

d of ; 
fear lie : (1) From the pauper himself. 


70. The cost of relief granted to a poor person may, under certain conditions, be 
recovered by the Guardians :— 


(2) From the person liable for the support of pauper dependants; or 
(3) From certain relatives of the pauper. 


71. With regard to recovery from the pauper himself the law provides thatif a pauper 
has money or valuable security for money the Guardians may appropriate a sum equivalent 
to the cost of the relief granted during the preceding twelve months, and, if the pauper 
dies, also the expenses of burial. The Guardians may also recover at common law from 
a pauper’s estate the cost of his maintenance for a period of six years, 7.e., for an additional 
period of five years. Moreover, it is within the power of the Guardians to stipulate that 
the cost of the relief given to any poor person above the age of twenty-one shall be con- 
sidered as given on loan, and for repayment of relief so given wages may be attached, 
or the relief may be recovered in the County Court.* 


72. In the case of relief to dependants, it is provided that all relief given to a wife or 
to a child not being blind or deaf and dumb, is considered as given to the husband or 
father as the case may be, and relief given to the children of a widow is considered as given 
to the widow. The cost of such relief may be recovered from the head of the family 
in the manner previously indicated and the relief may be given on loan.® 


Desirability of 73. The justice of these provisions cannot be questioned, for it is clearly reasonable 

recovering relief that a person who has received assistance at the public expense for himself or his family 

where possible. should reimburse the ratepayers if, and when, he is in a position to do so. At the same 
time it would manifestly be improper and contrary to the public welfare to press for 
repayment in cases in which the recipient would thereby be compelled to deprive himself 
of the necessaries of life, or his family of adequate support. And we also feel that it 
would be unwise to exact repayment in cases in which it would prevent a man from insuring 
against such contingencies as old age, sickness, etc., for manifestly, if these be not provided 
for, the man will again become chargeable when they overtake him. It may be that 
these considerations weigh with some Guardians as the provisions with regard to relief 
upon loan are seldom adopted, and when advantage is taken of them the amount recovered 

Procedure for is only small.6 But it seems more probable that the failure to utilise the provisions is 

recovery of loan chiefly due to the procedure involved.” One essential to recovery of loan relief is that the 

relief. recipient should have been informed, at the time of receiving the relief, thatit was granted 
on loan, and even when this formality has been complied with the procedure before the 
County Court involves so much inquiry and delay, and the results are so uncertain, that 
the Guardians are reluctant to put the machinery in motion.® 


15 Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 3. 2Tbid., Sec. 4. 3 Adrian, 110-11, 152, 751-4, 781-5, 4 Adrian, 
109, 755-7, 913, 1082-92. 5 Adrian, 101, 105. 6 Preston ;Thomas, 4296. Thurnall, 15789. Gray, 
52195. 7Cutter, 19201. Burnell, 68091 (10), 68147. 8 Baldwyn Fleming, 9505. Preston 
Thomas, 12463, 12500. Brown, 25080. 
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74. Mr. F. Morris, who is a member of the Marylebone Board of Guardians, says :— 

is The recovery of loans has always been a difficulty. We have attempted to recover amounts, 

te ne difficulty is that unless we can prove earnings, and unless we can prove position, it is hope- 
ess.”? 1 

75. And Mr. H. A. Craig, the superintendent relieving officer for St. Pancras, states :— 

“We grant very little relief by way of loan. We should have to recover through the county 


court, of course, and that is always a troublesome process and a difficult process too.... Ifyou 
get an order, you are still a long time in recovering it, and the Guardians feel naturally that it is 
hardly worth doing. . . . It is an expensive process too.” 2 


76. We have also received representations from several Boards of Guardians urging 
that the recovery of loan relief should be facilitated. 


77. Asaresult of these difficulties there is great variation in the practice followed in Variations in 
different Unions. Mr. Baldwyn Fleming put in a table showing the amounts recovered Practice as to, 
on account of loan relief in the fifty-four Unions in his district, which extends into Dorset- ef om loan. 
shire, Hampshire and Wiltshire. In the year ended Lady-Day, 1905, only ten of the Unions 
recovered anything, and the amounts received in nine of these were negligible, for out 
of a total of £443 recovered in the district £373 was received by Portsmouth. Mr. Bircham 
reports that hardly anything is given on loan in Wales and Monmouthshire, though at 
Swansea the Guardians recently resolved that all relief should be given on loan. Mr. 

H. G. Solomon, who is on the Swansea Board of Guardians, states, however, that at any 
rate in the case of medical relief, recovery has not been effected in many instances, but 
that the action of the Guardians has reduced the number of applicants for medical relief.® 


78. In Bristol and Bradfield all relief, both indoor and outdoor, is given on loan, and 
1 note to that effect is printed on every workhouse admission note and out-relief ticket 
siven by the relieving officers. In Halifax and Skipton all out-relief is granted on loan 
where there is any prospect of recovery. In some Unions rules have been framed pro- 
biting the granting of relief in certain classes of cases, except upon loan. Thus, at 
Merthyr Tydfil the regulations prescribe that all relief to able-bodied persons be by way 
of loan, and in kind only, and that in all cases, when not prevented by illness, the applicant 
is to sign an undertaking to repay the relief advanced. Relief to the wives and families 
of sailors, soldiers, and militiamen, and midwifery orders where the number of dependent 
children is less than four, and the father is able-bodied, are also to be given on loan. In 
the Mitford and Launditch Union all orders for medical attendance are granted in the first 
stance by way of loan, the applicant being required to repay 10s. for each midwifery case, . 
and 5s. for each other case. In the Parish of Poplar Borough the Relief Committees are 
recommended to grant by way of loan such relief as may be given to married women whose 
husbands are in prison or have deserted them, and in cases of interment orders, midwifery 
orders, and medical necessaries. In-the Bradfield Union all medical orders have, since 
1872, been granted in the first instance on loan, and the fact is printed in red across the 
orders, 


“The result of this system has been that the people have largely joined the medical officers’ 
clubs, the fees for which are usually 4d. per month for adults, and 2d. or less for children (not much 
more than the price of one pint of beer per week), for a man, his wife, and two children, and the 
medical orders have been reduced from 700 per annum to fifty-eight in 1905, thus saving hundreds 
every year from the curse of pauperism, to which free medical relief is the open door in the widest 
sense.” ; 


79, Where inquiries were made in the Unions we have visited it was generally found 
hat very little, if any, relief was given on loan. In one Union, however, it was reported 
hat a good deal of relief was so given’ and in another that the Guardians had passed a 
esolution some years ago to the effect that all relief should be given on loan. As at 
Swansea, where a similar resolution was passed, little appears to be recovered. 


80. The full effect of loan relief as a deterrent» cannot be accurately measured by the Extended appli- 
statistical results. The amount actually recovered in any Union clearly gives no indica- separ Jom 
ion of the number of well-to-do persons who, owing to the Guardians’ policy, may have . 
geen deterred from applying for relief. But the large proportion of Unions in which 











1 Morris, 17090. 2 Craig, 19688-90. 8 Fleming, Vol. I., App. xix. (B). 4 Bircham, 5090. 
Solomon, 50489. Vide also Young, 69537 (4). 6 Visits, Urban 2 C, and E.,15,22A. 7 Visits, Urban 51. 
Visits, Miscell. 108 II. 
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nothing whatever is recovered from loan relief, as shown by the table put in by Mr. Bald- 
wyn Fleming, seems to suggest that much more might be done in this direction to relieve 
the financial burden, either by actual recoupment or by the influence brought to bear 
upon prospective applicants. Mr. Fleming 1s of the same opinion.’ It is not probable 
that a person really in need of relief will be deterred from applying by the knowledge 
that he will be called upon to repay the value of the relief should he be in a position to do 
so at some future date. Ifthe case be genuine, the desire to repay will be all the stronger, 
and if it be fictitious deterrence can do no harm. But it is undesirable and impolitic that 
the poorest classes, when in real need of relief, should be placed in fear of harassing actions 
in the future. We think, therefore, that, whilst some simplification of the procedure for 
recovery of loan relief is desirable, the future Poor Law Authorities should exercise their 
powers in this respect with discretion, but with firmness where the ability to repay is 
undoubted, having regard to the man’s obligations to his family and to the provision, 
which we think it is incumbent upon him to make, for sickness, old age, etc. 


81. The repayment of relief by relatives is provided for by the Poor Relief Act of 1601, 
which enacted that :— 


“The father and grandfather, and the mother and grandmother, and the children of every poor, 
old, blind, lame and impotent person, or other poor person not able to work, being of a sufficient 
ability, shall, at their own charges, relieve and maintain every such poor person in that manner, 
and according to that rate as by the justices . . . shall be assessed.” @ 


And the Guardians have power to obtain the needful orders. Orders can be made only 
during the time the person is chargeable. It will be observed that the provision does not 
extend to the relief of the able-bodied, nor does it attach any liability to brothers, sisters, 
or grandchildren. It was recently held that a married woman having separate estate was 
not liable for the support of her parents, but an Act has been passed in the present year 
(1908) to alter the law in this respect.* : 


g2. If a married woman requires relief without her husband and becomes charge- 
able, the Guardians may obtain an order of Justices requiring the husband to contribute 
towards her maintenance.6 On the other hand when the husband becomes chargeable 
and the wife has separate property, the Justices may, upon the application of the Guardians, 
make an order upon her to contribute to the maintenance of her husband.® 


83. It is eminently desirable that the spirit of filial responsibility should be fostered 
and upheld as much as possible. However readily the moral obligations of children may 
be accepted by the majority of the population, there can be no objection to giving to those 
obligations the force of law if it be found necessary to enforce them in a minority of cases. 
The tenor of our evidence upon the question is, therefore, of much interest, and we regret to 
find that many witnesses dwell upon the disinclination of relatives to assist one another, 
and especially of children to maintain and nurse their parents. Mr. W. H. Peters, one of 
the relieving officers for the Greenwich Union, says :— 


“My general observation is that as far as I can remember in many cases—I might almost say in 
most cases—the children of the people that come to me would, if they possibly could get out of it, 
avoid contributing anything towards the support of their parents.” 7 


94, And Mr. T. O. Williams; Chairman of the Aston Board of Guardians, states that :— 


“Often at the relief committees you find sons in receipt of good wages endeavouring to evade 
contributing towards the support of an aged father and mother, or either, and in the case of lunatics 
the relatives will resort to any subterfuge to avoid paying a fair sum towards the support of a relative 
for whom they are liable.” 8 


85. Moreover, we learn that the indifference of children to the welfare of their parents 
tends to grow. Mr. Bagenal says :— . 


* T have noticed that there is a growing disinclination on the part of sons and daughters to help 
in contributing to the maintenance of their parents. . . . I think Yorkshire is almost the worst place 
there is in that respect; they are growing exceedingly lax in that way.” 9 





1 Fleming, 9390. 2Adrian, 106. 8 Adrian, 786-93, 1225-6, 1433-4. .48 Edw. VILI., ¢. 27. 531 & 32 
Vict., c. 122, Sec. 33. 645 & 46 Vict., c. 75, Sec. 20. 7 Peters, 19839. 8 Williams, 45464 (16). 
Vide also Court, 6179. Briant, 14991. Kerwin, 18280. Henniker, 68011. _ Batchelor, 68973. Pearson, 
72332. Visits, Urban 25 A., 43 A. 9 Bagenal, 7371. . é : 
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86. Mr. G. B. ffolkes; Chairman of the Freebridge Lynn Board of Guardians, says :-— 


“With regard to the poorer classes there is not the same disposition to assist one another that 
there was years ago, and the younger generation have not the inclination to support their aged rela- 
tives, or take the same interest in them as formerly. Itisa difficult matter to get them to contribute 
towards the maintenance of their relatives, even in the case of parents. Rarely do they visit relatives 
in the workhouses, and when information has been sent to them of the serious illness of a near relative 
in the workhouse, very often no notice of it is taken, or possibly a letter is sent saying that they 
are not able to visit them.” 1 


87. In this connection attention may also be drawn to the peculiarly painful evidence 
of Dr. F. L. Pochin, District Medical Officer of the Walsingham Union :— 


“Would you have any objection to my rather emphasising the difficulties with regard to the 
- nursing in my own neighbourhood ?. In my neighbourhood, and I think it is the case all over the , 
Walsingham Union, you cannot get the poor people to help their neighbours., They will not do it. 
In London, one is often struck by the way in which the poorest people do help one another. There 
is nothing of that kind at all in my neighbourhood; nothing.. An example of that is this: I have 
had people refuse to nurse their own children without being paid forit. A mother left her daughter 
with a child three days old, and went right away out of the district, miles away, because she was 
not paid for nursing her.” 2 sh 


88. In his Interim Report of Inquiry into the effect of outdoor relief on wages and 
the conditions of employment in certain rural Unions in the Counties of Suffolk and Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Jones concludes that the obligation to support aged parents is not keenly felt, 
but that the cause is not so much want of affection as an erroneous conception of the object 
of poor relief, which appears to some as a privilege to which they are entitled. 


** Their minds are adjusted to this view of it ; they do not feel pauperised in any bad sense.’ 3 


89. Possible explanations of this reluctance of children to succour their parents Reasons for 
have been given by one or two witnesses. Mr. Jenner Fust attributes it, to some extent, decrease of 
to the greater comiort of the workhouses, and considers that children have not the filial respon- 
same objection as formerly to their parents going into those institutions. Other DIE 
witnesses think that slackness of trade and diminished earnings are a contributing 
cause.° There can be no doubt that the spending power of the working classes would 
have an important bearing upon the question, but taken as a whole any diminution in 
their spending power due to slackness of trade would be merely transient. The greater 
comfort of the workhouses is probably a more important factor, and with this subject 
we have dealt in a previous chapter. 





90. The Royal Commission of 1832 considered the question, but made no ‘decided Views of Royal ith 
recommendation. They write:— | | Commission of i 
tulviae 1832. 

** It appears from the whole Evidence, that the clause of the 43rd Eliz., which directs the parents 

and children of the impotent to be assessed for their support, is very seldom enforced. In any ordinary 
state of society, we much doubt the wisdom of such an enactment. The duty of supporting parents 
and children, in old age, or infirmity, is so strongly enforced by our natural feelings, that it is often 
well performed, even among savages, and almost always so in a nation deserving the name of civilised. 
We believe that England is the only European country in which it is neglected. To add the sanction 
of the law in countries where that of nature is found sufficient, to make that compulsory which would 
otherwise be voluntary, cannot be necessary ; and if unnecessary, must be mischievous. But ifthe 
deficiencies of parental and filial affection are to be supplied by the parish, and the natural motives 

_ to the exercise of those virtues are thus to be. withdrawn, it may be proper to endeavour to replace 
them, however imperfectly, by artificial stimulants, and to make fines, distress warrants, or im- 

~ ‘prisonment act as substitutes for gratitude andlove. The attempt, however, is scarcely ever made.” 6 
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91. In view of the evidence quoted above it cannot now be said, whatever the Variation in | 
circumstances prevailing in 1834, that compulsion is unnecessary. But the present practice. i 
practice of Boards of Guardians as to enforcing the legal liability of children to maintain l 
their parents when they are in a position to do so varies very much, In.some Unions 








1 ffolkes, 75247 (12). Vide also Wethered, 5408, 5494, Vol. App. xi. (116). Jenner Fust, 11133,11487. Morris, 
16999. Blackshaw, 41411. Fawkes, 43889 (28). Dodd, 47191 (13, 34a), 47223. Heale, 69047 (8, 25) 
69145. Mee, Vol. IV., App. Ixxxviii.(63-4). 2 Pochin, 74965-7. . 3 Report into Effect of Outdoor Relief on 
Wages and Conditions of Employment in Certain Rural Unions, Mr. Jones, p,26. | 4Jenner Fust, 11134. 
Vide also Heale, 69148. . 5 Quelch, p. 35. Fawkes, Stat. 28. 6 Report of Poor Law Commission of 1832 
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it is only exceptionally that even sons are asked to contribute towards the support of 
their parents! while in others all the children, including married daughters, and some- 
times grandchildren, are expected to help, according to their means. In rural districts 
as we have seen, it is quite usual to give relief to old people who have sons living with 
them in regular work. We have found this practice obtaining in North and South 
Wales, and in both the Eastern and Western Counties of England. 


92. In St. Pancras all liable relatives are provided by the relieving officers with a 
form for their written statement of particulars of their position, children, rent, income, 
etc., and the relatives are asked to attend before the Committee.2 A somewhat similar 
system is adopted in Bermondsey.* In the Langport Union of Somersetshire it is 


reported that :— 


“ When relatives who are legally liable to contribute are discovered they are (provided it appears 
to the Guardians that they are in a position to do so) asked in the first place to sign an agreement 
to contribute a sum mutually agreed upon, failing which a magisterial order is applied for. The 
collection of these contributions is far more general than it used to be.” 4 


93. In several other Unions from which evidence has been received sons are re- 
quired to contribute and in some cases to appear before the Guardians personally. 5 


94, The Swansea Board of Guardians have formed a Committee known as the 
“ Ability of Relatives ” Committee, and Mr. H. G. Solomon, who is a Member of the 
Board, describes the procedure thus :— 


“ The relief committees consider the individual cases of the applications that are made to them, 
and refer any cases where there are means to a committee which has been called the ability of relatives 
committee. They consider what relatives there are able to pay, and have a certificate of wages from 
the employers of the sons, and see if, in their opinion, the sons are able to repay part or all of the 
relief which the relief committee has ordered in the case of the parents. The sons are summoned 
to appear before this committee as a preliminary step, and if they do appear, or volunteer to pay 
the Guardians the sum which the Ability of Relatives Committee assess them at, no further pro- 
ceedings are taken, and the warrant officer collects every week from the sons the amount they have 
voluntarily agreed to repay to the Guardians. Failing that, the board would authorise proceedings 
to be taken for the recovery of those sums.” & 


95. Some interesting statistics were put in by Mr. F. W. Mee, Clerk to the Hunslet 
Guardians, from which it will be seen that this Board deals actively with the question 
of both liable and non-liable relatives, and by assuming an authority which is not always 
maintainable in law succeed in obtaining contributions from sons and other relatives 
in a large proportion of cases :— 


“The following figures show our dealings with new cases of liable relatives of paupers during 
the year ended Michaelmas, 1906 :— 


Number of separate cases dealt with - . - - . - 93 
Number of relatives dealt with  - - - - : - - 185 
Sons ordered to pay whole cost’ - - - - - - Seem | 
Sons ordered to pay part cost = - - - - - - 48 
Sons excused payment - - - - - : - - - 25 
Sons ordered to keep parents - - - - - - - 45 
Sons ordered to pay parents direct - - - - - - 53 
Grandfather ordered to repay = - : . - - : aren 
Other relatives ordered to contribute - - - - - 12 


“In addition to these cases numerous others arose in which a notice from the relieving officer 
was sufficient to bring sons to their senses without the cases coming before the Guardians. 

“ Over half the recorded cases were disposed of without the parents becoming paupers by a 
show of apparent authority.” 7 : : 

96. There is often much difficulty in ascertaining whether applicants have relatives 
able to contribute to their support, and the applicants themselves not infrequently give 
incorrect information or no information at all.* In some Unions it is the practice to refuse 
outdoor relief in such cases, and this sometimes leads to the withdrawal of the application 
or to an offer to contribute.? We see great advantage in the provisions contained in Section 








1 Visits, Urban 43.4. 2 Craig, 19466 (8). 19635. | 3 Dyson, 20339. 4Lang. Stat. 13. 5 Briant 
15090. Morris, 16732. Kendrick, 22504. Jones, 49848. Pearson, 72331. Visits, Urban 14, 15,17, G. 20. 
95 A.,40.A. 6 Solomon, 50535. 7 Mee, Vol. IV., App. Ixxxviii. (65-7). 8 Wilkes, 75346 (9), Tho:- 
burn, 35693 (50). Peters 19757. Cooper, 36845-8. Ford, 39776 (16). But vide Briant, 14992. Wright, 40042-4, 
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70 of the Poor Law ( Scotland) Amendment Act, 1845, which gives to the Poor Law Authori- 
ties power to require an applicant to answer on oath all questions regarding his case which 
may be put to him before any Justice of the Peace or Magistrate. 


97. In a good many cases the amounts ordered to be contributed by sons are not Failure to 
recovered. Mr, Preston-Thomas says :— recover amounts 
; ordered. 

Occasionally a son is ordered to pay, perhaps. 1s. a week towards the out-relief of his father, he 
pays for a little time and then he falls into arrear, the debt accumulates and accumulates and finally 
it is often wiped off.” 


98. Mr. Preston-Thomas also states that in some Unions the Guardians publish p, plication of 


ae showing exactly the amounts in arrear, and that this action has had a salutary amounts in 
elfect. arrear. 


_ 99. The collection of the amounts repayable by relatives is in some of the larger 
Unions placed in the hands of a special officer, but in the large majority of Unions the Collection of 
relieving officers are appointed as collectors and receive a percentage, generally 10 per repayments. 
cent., upon the amount collected. This arrangement is open to obvious objection. 


100. Inthe Table previously mentioned which was put in by Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, 
the amounts recovered from relatives in each Union in his district are given for the years cancunte 
1903-4 and 1904-5. In every Union something was recovered, and the totals were recovered. 
£17,633 in 1903-4, and £18,824 in 1904-5.4. The amounts recovered in other Unions 
have also been mentioned by witnesses.° 3 


101. In Lambeth, £5,850 was recovered in 1905, as compared with only £3,263 in 
1896.6 Some interesting particulars were also put in by Mr. F. T. James, Clerk to the : 
Merthyr Tydfil Guardians, showing that the amounts recovered in that Union had averaged pica a ai 
about £2,500 during the three years ended Michaelmas, 1906. The amounts recovered respect of 
in respect of outdoor relief and of indoor relief are distinguished, and it appears that out-relief. 
whilst £1,600 was collected in respect of outdoor relief only £400 or £500 was in respect 
of indoor relief. The remainder was chiefly in respect to lunacy cases.7 The greater 
desire of the Guardians to obtain repayment in respect of outdoor relief was referred 
to by Mr. Davy, who thought that very often it does not occur to them to ask for repay- 
ment for indoor cases. Mr. Lockwood states, however, that a contribution is made 
for inmates of the infirmaries in a good many cases.® 


102. Some witnesses have stated that they thought there had recently been an im- 
provement in regard to the amounts recovered,’° and this would appear to be the casey ace in 
for the total amount received from relatives and property of paupers in England and a mount of 
Wales, including repayments of relief on loan, amounted to £211,061, or 2°5 per cent. repayments. 
of the total poor relief expenditure, in the year 1888-9, and to £442,355, or 3:0 per cent. 
of the expenditure, in 1905-6." It should be mentioned, however, in connection with 
these figures and those previously given that a large proportion of the repayments are 
in respect of pauper lunatics. In the total practically one-half was recovered in respect 
of lunacy cases, in regard to the treatment of which there are only the alternatives of 
the expensive private houses, County Lunatic Asylums, and the pauper institutions.” 

A large number of persons who are able to pay moderate sums are thus compelled to 
send their relatives, through the Poor Law, to the County and Borough Asylums and 
to repay the Guardians the whole or a proportion of the cost. It may be here mentioned, 
however, that the Guardians receive a grant of 4s. a week in respect of each pauper lunatic 
maintained in an asylum, registered hospital, or licensed house for whom the net charge 
upon the Guardians amounts to or exceeds 4s. a week. If the net cost be.less than 4s. 
no grant is obtained. Consequently, unless the full maintenance charges are repaid, 


1 Preston-Thomas, 4296, 12465. Vide also Kerwin, 18279. Phillips, 71016. Hood, 71674. 2 Preston- 
Thomas, 12466-8. 3 Briant, 15236. Phillips, 71017-20. Wilkes, 75529-39. 4Fleming, 9347, Vol. I., 
App. xix. (E), 5 Cutter, 19206. Thomas, 50238. Piggott, 75924. Louch, Vol, VII., App, lvii, (12). 
Visits, Urban 25B.; 51B. 6 Thurnall, 15785. 7 James, 48395, and App. No. I. (F).. 8 Davy, 3001. 
9 Lockwood, 4076. 10Preston-Thomas, 4296. Price, 67743 (15). Lang, Vol. VII., App. lvi. (13). 1 Local 
Taxation Returns, 1888-9, Part I. (H.C. 196 of 1890), p. v.; and 1905-6, Parts L and IV. (H.C. 321 and 
321—III. of 1907), pp. 78 and 56 respectively. 1% Fleming, 9347. , 
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it is to the interest of the Guardians not to press for a larger repayment than will leave 
the net cost at 4s. a week, and in this way relatives well able to pay are sometimes. 
excused from the repayment of a portion of the maintenance charges. 


103. Although it has been shown that amounts are recovered from relatives in most 
Unions, we are conscious from observations made during our visits that the degree in 
which contributions are enforced varies considerably. So far as statistics are able to 
prove this we may refer again to Mr. Baldwyn Fleming’s Table from which. it is found 
that whilst in one Union less than 1 per cent. of the poor relief expenditure was recovered 
from relatives in another the percentage amounted to over 8 per cent. In Portsmouth, 
£4,247, or 5°8 per cent. of the expenditure, was recovered from relatives or the paupers 
themselves, in Southamption only £761, or 1°5 per cent. 


104. In Northampton no effort appears to be made to recover from relatives. The 
Rev. W. E. Chadwick, vicar of St. Giles, Northampton, says :— 

“Tn Northampton (I can speak personally for my own parish I do not know of a single case in 
which there is any repayment to the Guardians from children. If the Guardians give out-relief 
there is no real effort to make the grown-up sons and daughters who might be able to pay, pay some- 
thing back. 


“The enforcing of the family liability is very rare !—Very rare indeed. I think there have 
been in two years six cases brought into court, and all have been discharged except one,”’1 


105. In another Union the election placard issued by four representatives of Friendly 
Societies, contained as the first item in the programme :— 


‘‘ Adequate outdoor relief in every deserving case. Relatives not to be called upon to con- 
tribute to such relief.” 2 


106. It is difficult to establish any direct connection between the disinclination of 
children to maintain their parents and the frequent failure of the Guardians to enforce 
filial responsibility ; but it is, perhaps, still more difficult to believe that there is no 
connection, We think that the want of uniformity in practice is largely responsible 
both for the neglect of filial duties, and for the resentment felt towards any attempt 
to enforce them. Ifthe law were regularly enforced as a matter of course, the attempt 
to evade it and the consequent friction would be diminished. | 


107. Mr. W. 8. Price, Clerk to the Guardians for the Wellington Union of Somerset- 
shire, says :— 
“There is little doubt that the practice of the Guardians with regard to relatives of paupers 
being generally known, in many cases children undertake the maintenance of their parents without 
allowing them to apply for relief.” 3 3 
108. A considerable number of cases are driven to apply for Poor Law relief because 
of disagreement amongst the children as to the amount of their contributions and in 
such cases the refusal of out-relief becomes ineffective as a means of coercion.* It 
has been suggested to us in connection with such cases :-— 


“That aged and infirm persons eligible for outdoor relief should be empowered to take legal 
proceedings against their relatives for support, without applying to a Board of Guardians.” 5 


The witness quoted in support of this suggestion the case of an old woman with 
eight sons, whose only reason for not maintaining her was disagreement among 


themselves.® 


a 


109. Mr. H. A. Craig, the superintendent relieving officer for St. Pancras, says that 
in that parish there have been during the last three years 150 cases where children, 
have refused to maintain their parents and the old people have had to apply to the 
Guardians in consequence.?. And Mr. J. T. Thompson, president of the Metropolitan 
Relieving Officers’ Association, estimates that in the Metropolitan area there are from 
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800 to 1,000 cases per annum of aged and needy persons who would not need to come 
to the Poor Law if they had any means of making their liable relatives support them 
without seeking aid of the Poor Law.} 





110. At present, as we have already pointed out, the Guardians of the Poor, on a person Question of poor 
becoming chargeable, may take proceedings to recover the cost of his maintenance from persons proceed- 
relations within the terms of affinity set down in 43 Hliz., c. 2, Sec. 6, who “ being of suffi- (UP be i ee 
cient ability, shall at their own charges relieve and maintain every such poor person,” Pharr oe 
It is suggested that in the case of relations coming within the terms of this Section, in- Guardians. 
dividuals aggrieved by not being wholly or in part maintained by such relations, should 
have a statutory right to proceed against them on their own behalf. It is affirmed that 
in many cases the question of maintenance could be more suitably dealt with by a direct 
appeal to court, without the intervention of the Board of Guardians, for in these cases the 
applicants are pauperised quite unnecessarily, as the relations are in a position to assist, 
and would do so if they were ordered by the court to doso. We recommend that in any 
revision of the Poor Laws this suggestion be fully considered with a view to the amend- 


ment of the laws in this sense. 





111. Whilst suggesting that poor persons should have power themselves to proceed Removal of 
against liable relatives for their support, we do not wish to diminish the powers of the ee oe 
Authorities in regard to recovery from relatives. Indeed, we think that greater powers P ich Choardeiee 
should be conferred upon them by the removal of the limitation of the period during which may obtain | 
the Guardians may obtain orders. It will be remembered that orders are at present only orders. 
obtainable during the chargeability of the poor person, and we see no reason why the 
Public Assistance Authorities should not have power to take proceedings against liable 
relatives before the applicant becomes actually chargeable, and to recover from such re- 
latives, after the poor person has ceased to be chargeable, the value of the relief given, 

This amendment of the law would, we think, result in many persons being maintained 
by their relatives without pauperisation. 


112. We may also say here that we think the liability of children to support their Liability to 
erandparents should be established. Although the reciprocal liability exists, it has been ee 
held that the provisions of the Act of Eliz. do not attach any liability to grandchildren, altos i tle 
and this anomaly should, we think, be removed. 


113. Reasons given for the failure of the Guardians to take action for the recovery Procedure for 
of relief from relatives are that the procedure gives much trouble, and that the action si from 
may be unsuccessful.? The procedure before the Magistrates is not so tedious as the © 
procedure in the County Court, but nevertheless it involves considerable trouble and 
delay. Mr. H. I. Cooper, Clerk to the Bolton Guardians, pointed out that :— 


“ Under the existing law, sums due to Boards of Guardians from relatives of paupers in respect 
of the maintenance of such paupers are to be recovered as civil debts. The following is the process 
which has to be gone through at the County Petty Sessions Court in the Bolton Union :— 


(1) Summons and order on liable relatives. 
(2) Upon non-payment, summons for arrears and order for payment of arrears. 


(3) Upon disobedience of the order for payment of arrears, application to be made to 
court for distress warrant. . 

(4) In case there are no effects to distrain upon, another summons is necessary, calling 
upon the defendant to show cause why he should not be committed to prison. 


(5) Upon defendant appearing, the onus of proof that the defendant has had means where- 
with to pay is upon the Guardians, and it is very difficult to prove in some cases. 


“‘ These proceedings are cumbersome and expensive ; often the relatives of paupers are without 
_goods on which to distrain.” 8 


114. As with regard to the procedure for the recovery of loan relief, we think that 
some simplification should be effected in the process applicable to recovery from relatives. 
There is some difference between the procedure for recovery of money due under con- 
tribution orders made upon relatives and the procedure under Bastardy Orders. Money 
due under an order of Justices made upon a person for the maintenance of a relative under 


the Poor Relief Act, 1601 (43 Eliz., c. 2, Sec. 7), is recoverable before a Court of Summary 








i Thompson, 22535 (2), 22566, 22903. 2 Court, 6176, 6221. 3 Cooper, 36692 (14-15). 
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Jurisdiction as a civil debt, and not as a penalty, so that the provisions of Sec. 35 of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, apply, and an order of Justices for the payment of money 
so due cannot be enforced by imprisonment in default of distress, unless it is proved that 
the person in default has since the date of the order had the means to pay the sum in 
respect of which he has made default. Sums due under an Order in Bastardy are entforce- 
able by criminal process, and not as civil debts. That is to say, a man failing to comply 
with an Order in Bastardy may be apprehended and in default of sufficient distress, be 
committed to prison without reference to the question of his ability to pay. It the latter 
procedure be considered too drastic to apply to the recovery of money due on contribution 
orders made upon relatives, we think that the present procedure should at least be amended 
by requiring proof of inability to pay from the relative instead of ability to pay from the 
Authorities. 


115. Amongst other reasons which have also been given for the reluctance of Guar- 


Re : é 

ecaiod for dians to recover from relatives are :— 

Seen (1) That the strict application of the law in rural areas would have the 
a ee effect of driving the young men to the towns *; and 


(2) That, in the case of medical relief, it is difficult to attach a value. 


116. To the first of these reasons, to which reference is also made in Mr. Jones’ 
Report on Suffolk and Cambridge, we do not attach much importance. Removal 
from the district does not relieve a man of his liability, and although a few cases may 
have occurred where responsibility has thus been evaded, it is improbable that the 
enforcement of the law will operate in this direction to any great extent. It is the 
plain duty of the Guardians to enforce the fulfilment of the obligation which the law 
imposes; and we think that, to prevent a failure of justice, in these and other cases 
resort should be had to the assistance of other local poor reliet authorities for making 
inquiries as well as of the police and other agencies. In the case of poor relief authorities 
the obligation to assist should be imposed upon them by Statute. These authorities 
should not be isolated bodies each working and investigating separately, but associated 
bodies each giving assistance to others in carrying out common duties. The second 
question is fully discussed in the chapter on Medical Relief. ; 


Influence of 117. Reference may also be here made to a financial arrangement which has operated 
Metropolitan against the enforcement of the law in London. In claiming from the Metropolitan 
Se ag Poor’ (Common Poor Fund the sum of 5d. per head per day for each indoor pauper the Guar- 
und on question. gi ang are required to set against their claim any sums received from relatives in respect 
of such paupers, up to the amount charged against the fund. Consequently each Union 

does not obtain the benefit of the sums it recovers, except to the extent to which in 

any case the repayment may exceed 5d. a day. This difficulty would disappear under 

the scheme for the formation of a County Authority for London, which we advocate 


in a later Chapter. 


More might bo 4118. That more might be done in the way of recovering contributions from liable 

recovered from relatives is the opinion of many witnesses. We think this is clear and that the 

relatives. new Poor Law Authorities should pursue this policy uniformly and with firmness and 
discretion. | 


119. As an alternative to proceeding against persons for the support of their relatives 
the assistance is sometimes offered in the less attractive form of indoor relief, or is occa- 
sionally reduced in amount. Whilst the offer of the workhouse is a perfectly legitimate 
method of inducing relatives to contribute, we should deprecate'any attempt to accomplish 
this end by reducing the amount of out-relief given below what is required to meet the © 
needs of the case. If the person relieved be living with the relatives who, it is thought, 
should assist, it is obvious that the amount of the relief which would otherwise be granted 
should be reduced to the extent to which it is considered the relatives should assist, for 
it would be ridiculous to grant a larger amount and then to call upon the relatives to repay 
part of it. But where the recipient of relief is not living with relatives, adequate relief 

iT ; 

1 Court, 6174, Vol. I., App. xiii. (14). Burges, 72166. Wood, Vol. VII., App. cexii, (3). _? Davy, 2479. 
3 Downes, 23087. Mott, 14766. Briant, 14922. 4 (Court, 6430. Herbert, 8446-7. Fleming, 9390. 
Williams, 45464 (15). Childe, 71062 (3). Mahomed, 76132. Reynolds, Vol. VII., App. exlvi., 25-7. | 
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should be ranted whether the effort to recover from the relatives be successful or not. 
These, in <he main, were the views taken on these points by the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor, to paragraphs 155 and 156 of whose Report we may refer.! 


120. In the case of relations who are not legally liable the Guardians frequently not Recovery from 
only neglect, but actually refuse, to recognise any responsibility at all;2 with the conse- non-liable 
quence that much relief is given into households of which the aggregate income of the 7/#tives. 
members places them far beyond the position of want :— 


* Relief is given almost irrespective of income in the case of old people living with relatives not 
legally liable. This statement applies in practice with slightly varying degree, to the whole of the 
Unions in . . . which I visited.” 3 


121. On the other hand, it appears that in some Unions a rule has been adopted which 
prohibits the granting of out-relief to persons residing with relatives where the united 
ncome of the family is sufficient for the support of all, whether such relatives are legally 
jlable to maintam them or not. The rule is not strictly adhered to, however, for there 
s much difference of opinion amongst Guardians as to the propriety of the policy.* 


122. We thoroughly endorse the principle that relatives, other than liable relatives, 
jhould assist wherever possible. The names of such persons should be carefully entered; 
ind they should be approached as friendly assistants in the relief of their relatives, asked to 
0-operate with the local authority in the fulfilment of a personal duty. Sometimes it 
nay be found best to leave the care of particular cases to voluntary assistance, which, 
.cting on other lines, may be able to obtain the help of relatives, employers and friends 
or persons in distress who have applied for public relief.° The attitude of the Poor Law 
\uthorities towards non-liable relatives should, however, be governed by the limita- 
ions we have indicated regarding recovery from relatives legally liable. 


1 Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor [Cd. 7684], 1895, Pars. 155-6. 2 Ball, 35566-9. 
kivington, 36501-4. 3 Visits: Urban 96. 4 Stableforth, 51369. Crowther, Vol. IV., App. lxiii. 
3). 5 Briant, 15282. Peters, 19986. Jones, 49848-52. Court, 6627. Preston-Thomas, 12421. Foster, 
6428-39. But Vide Briant, 14988-92. 
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BASTARDY. 


(4) Maintenance Orders. 


123. Under the Bastardy Laws before 1834, any man became the putative father 
of an illegitimate child on the uncorroborated oath of the mother. ‘The putative” 
father was then liable to imprisonment in default of maintaining the child and the 
amount of any maintenance order made by the Magistrate against the putative father 
was paid by the parish to the mother, quite irrespective of whether the putative 
father in fact made any payment at all. On the other hand, the mother herself was 
liable to a year’s imprisonment for each bastard child who became chargeable to the 
parish. These laws had been productive of so much immorality and injustice that the 


‘Royal Commission of 1832 recommended that they should be totally abolished and that 


the whole burden of an illegitimate child’s maintenance should be thrown in the first. 
instance upon the mother, or, if she married, upon her husband. The Poor Law Act. 
of 1834 gave effect in the main to these proposals, but, during the passage of the 
Bill through Parliament, the Government accepted an amendment enabling the parish” 
to recover from the putative father the cost of relieving an illegitimate child, 
provided that the evidence of the mother as to the paternity of the child was 
corroborated in some material particular. To this extent, therefore, the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission were modified.? 

124. The only Sections of the Act of 1834 dealing with bastardy which are still in 
force, are Section 57, which makes a man liable for the maintenance of the children 
of the woman he marries, whether those children are legitimate or illegitimate, and 
Section 71, which makes an unmarried woman liable for her children till the age 
of sixteen. In 1844 an important change was made in the law: heretofore, from 
Elizabeth’s time downwards, the sole object avowed by the Statutes regarding 
affiliation was indemnity of the parish for the charge of supporting the child. The 
new Act departed entirely from this principle; in it, redress to the woman was the 
object, it being now “adimitted that the mother of the bastard, not the parish, is 
the party by whom redress is to be sought from the putative father, and the means 
placed at her disposal are the cheapest and most accessible known to the laws of this 
country,” a proceeding in Petty Sessions. All pre-existing powers of the parish, 
therefore, for obtaining orders on putative fathers for the maintenance of bastard 
children were abrogated. 


125. It was evident, however, that this made no change in the duty of Guardians 
towards mothers and bastards: they were, like other persons, entitled to relief 
when destitute—the payment made by the putative father being, of course, 
considered among the “means” of such paupers. 


126. The existing Statute law on the subject of bastardy is contained in more recent 


enactments. “The effect of the more material of these provisions is as follows: Any single 
woman with child or delivered of a bastard may, either before the birth or at any time 
within twelve months from the birth of a child, or at any time thereafter on proo! 
that the putative father has within the twelve months next after the birth paic 
money for the maintenance of the child, or at any time within twelve months next 
after the return to England of the putative father on proof that he ceased to reside 
in England within the twelve months next after the birth, make application to a Justice 
for a summons against the putative father. If the application is made before the birtl 
ee eg ee ee ee 


1 Report of Poor Law Commission, 1832 [Cd. 2728], 1905, pp. 166, 346. 2 Adrian, 419. 
3Smart, Mem. 78. 
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ae ga ar make a es on oath stating who is the father. The Justice 
shall issue his summons requiring the putative father to appear at a Petty Session 
(35 & 36 Vic. c. 65, Sec. 3). Another form of Site nicn is spibecataat Tt 36 
application is authorised by the 36 Vic., c. 9, Sec. 5. It is made by the Guardians 
and it can only be made after the birth of the child, and after the child becomes 
chargeable. Where the Guardians apply, their application must be made to two 
Justices, and thereupon the Justices may summon the putative father to appear 
before any two Justices to show cause why an order should not be made upon him to 
contribute towards the relief of the child.”* “With regard to the other kind of applica- 
tion, that, of the Guardians, it is to be observed that the foundation for this is 
the actual chargeability of the child. Hence there may be a difficulty in making 
the putative father contributory in the event of the cessation of chargeability, unless 
within the prescribed time the woman has also availed herself of her right to apply.” 2 





127. ‘‘ At the hearing, in cases where the application is made by the m 

the birth of the child, the Justices, on the a tices of the RD cael Finda ohh cee 
‘on proof of due service of the summons, are to hear the evidence of the woiian 

and such other evidence as she may produce, and also any evidence on behalf of 

the putative father; and if the evidence of the mother be corroborated in some 
material particular by other evidence, to the satisfaction of the Justices, they may 
adjudge the man to be the putative father of the bastard child. The proceeding at the 

hearing on the application of the Guardians is, up to this point, essentially similar.” 3 
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128, ‘‘ The order on the application of a woman takes various forms according to The Order. 
the varying circumstances of cases. The cases are these :— 


(1) Where the application was made before the birth of the child and the ohild 
is alive. | 


(2) Where the application was made before the birth of the child and the 
child has been born and is dead. 


(3) Where the application is made after the birth of the child and the 
child is alive ; and 


(4) Where the application is made after the birth of the child and the 
child is dead. 


129. Ifthe Justices adjudge the man to be the putative father of the child, they may also, 
if they see fit, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, proceed to make 
an order on the putative father according to the exigencies of the cases above enumerated. 
Thus the order may direct payment to the mother or to any person appointed to have 
the custody of the child (that is, where the mother is of unsound mind or a prisoner) 
of a weekly sum not exceeding 5s. for the maintenance and education of the child ; also :— 
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(a) The expenses incidental to the birth of the child. 
.(b) The funeral expenses of the child, if it has died before the making of the order. 


(c) The costs incurred in obtaining the order; and where the application is 
made before the birth or within two months after the birth the weekly sum may, i 
the Justices think fit, be calculated from the birth (35 & 36 Vic., c. 65, Sec, 4).4 


130. ‘“Where the application is made by the Guardians under Section 5 of the Bastardy 
Laws Amendment Act, 1873, the order may direct the putative father to pay to 
the Guardians or one of their officers such sum weekly or otherwise towards the relief 
of the child during such time as the child shall continue or afterwards be chargeable 
as shall appear to them to be proper. Any payment will be recoverable by the officer 
appointed to receive it. Procedure in regard to and under the order is subject to 
the important conditions set out in the form of provisoes to Sec. 5 of the Act of 
1873, The provisoes are as follows :— 
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*(1) That no payments shall be recoverable under such order except in respect 
of the time during which the child is actually in receipt of relief. 


ex 





1 Adrian, 420. 2 Adrian, 421. 3 Adrian, 423.. 4 Adrian, 425. 
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(2) That an order under this Section shall not be made and if made shall 
cease except for the recovery of arrears when the mother of the child has 


obtained an order... . | 
(3) That nothing in this Section shall be deemed to relieve the mother 
of a bastard child from her liability to maintain such child. i 


(4) That any person upon whom an order is made under this Section shall 
have the same right of appeal against such order as in the case of an order 
obtained on the application of the mother. 


(5) That if after an order has been made under this Section the mother 
should apply for an order . . . the order made under this section shall be primé 
facie evidence that the man upon whom the order is made is the father of 
the child.’ (36 Vic., c. 9, Sec. 5.)” 


131. ‘With reference to the second proviso it is to be observed that, in the event of 
the child being no longer chargeable, the order obtained by the Guardians will not 
authorise the mother to obtain payment from the putative father. For this she 
will need a fresh order, and this must be obtained on her own application. This 
apparently she may obtain during the currency of the order obtained by the 
Guardians. But her application must be made within the time allowed to her 
apart from the proceedings of the Guardians.’ ”’* 


132. We have received important evidence to the effect that procedure under the 
law as it now stands is uncertain and difficult, and that the power of the 
Guardians needs enlarging. The following extracts from the evidence show the gravity 
of the position. 


133. Mr. Joseph Brown, the President of the Poor Law Unions in England and 
Wales was asked if anything was done if a man absconded. He replied :— | 


“ Nothing is done. I should think perhaps only in one out of every three cases are we able 
to obtain the order.” 2 


a 


134. And his colleague, Mr. King, who had been Chairman of the Wallingford Board 
since 1874, said :— ; 


“In my opinion power should be given to boards to obtain an order from the putative father 
of a bastard child for contribution towards the maintenance of the mother independently of the child, 
during her chargeability. As the matter now stands, the mother is often chargeable three or four 
months before and after the birth of her child. If she leaves, say, within one month of the child’s 
birth, the guardians have in practice no remedy, as in present circumstances, they can only recover 
the cost of the child’s maintenance, which, if breast-fed, is practically nil. Moreover, no order can 
be applied for by a board till after birth, and this practically gives no time to procure one, so that 
there is to all intents and.purposes no remedy against the father in the very large majority of cases 
which come to the union infirmary.” 8 ; 


135. A witness from West Ham, says :— j 


“ Very large numbers of single women are admitted to the workhouse in a pregnant condition, 
and these come under the notice of the special committee consisting of the lady members of the 
Board and are in turn seen by me with a view to taking steps to compel the putative fathers ‘? 


] 


contribute towards the maintenance of the children.” 


“During the three years ended 31st December, 1905, forty-two such cases were settled 
in favour of the mothers, either by orders made by the justices at petty sessions, or by properly 
attested agreements ; but many young women prefer to leave the workhouse as soon as possible after 
confinement, consequently, proceedings in the larger number of cases have not been taken.” 4 







136. Another representation frequently made to us is that an order obtained on the 
application of the Guardians, which at present lapses on the mother ceasing to be 
chargeable, should ipso facto be renewed on the mother again becoming chargeable, 


137. The most important suggestions for reform received by us are the following :— 


(1) That an order once obtained, either by the mother or the Guardianga 
shall be available by whichever party is maintaining the child, and that where th . 
order has been obtained by the mother, the Guardians, if maintaining the child, be 
empowered to apply for an increase in the amount of the allowance. . 


—- aa) 
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(2) That an order may be obtainable without. the evidence of the mother, when 
through death, insanity, or other sufficient causes her evidence cannot be obtained.! 


(3) That an order once obtained should remain in force until the child reaches 
the age mentioned in the order, whether the mother lives or not.? 


(4) That a putative father should be liable forthe maintenance of the mother 
during her chargeability.® 


138. With regard to the first point we are advised that, under Sec. 7 of the Act 
of 1872, payment can be recovered by the Guardians under an order obtained by the 
mother. We think that the wording of the Act is not clear on this point, and that it 
should be expressly stated that an order once obtained, either by the mother or the 
Guardians, shall be available by whichever party is maintaining the child, and that, where 
the order has been obtained by the mother, the Guardians, if maintaining the child, shall 
be empowered to apply for an increase in the amount of the allowance.4 


139. With regard to the second point, we cannot recommend that an order should 
be obtainable without the evidence of the mother; but we recommend that action for 
recovery of expenses of chargeability be brought against the alleged putative father by 
the Guardians immediately on the birth of the child, according to the evidence obtained 
by them, irrespective of the fact whether the mother is then able at once to give evidence 
or not; and that, if the mother is then unable to give evidence on account of 
-her state of health, the man should be bound over to appear at a later date. 


~ 140. With regard to the case in which the mother dies before the child reaches 
‘the age mentioned in the order, some provision is already made in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1844. ‘After the death of such mother, or if such mother 
be incapacitated as aforesaid, so often as any bastard child for whose maintenance such 
order of Petty Sessions has been made becomes chargeable to any parish or Union by the 
neglect of the putative father to make the payments due ... then it shall be 
lawful for the Board to make such applications for the enforcement of the order 
as might have been made by the mother.”® It is to be noted that the chargea- 
bility to the parish must be due definitely to the “neglect of the putative father.” 
We think that this should be amended, and that, under whatever circumstances the 


child becomes chargeable, the chargeability of the father should remain and be enforced, 


with—-as we have said—the enforcement of a larger payment if necessary. 


141. The fourth point is insufficiently met by the present law, under which. 
a mother (but not the Guardians) can obtain the expenses incidental to the birth. 
of her child.6 It is, however, entirely discretionary in the Justices to give them. 
incidental expenses. (Stones’s Justices Manual, p. 153.) We recommend that the putative: 
“father be chargeable for the maintenance of the mother of his child from the date 
of the mother’s admission to relief, and for the child after birth; and that, immediately 
on the mother’s admission, inquiry on behalf of the Local Authority be made in. 


regard to the paternity of the child. If the cases be numerous these inquiries should be 


made by a special officer suitable for the work; but the interrogation of the mother. 


should be by a woman. 


142. In the previous Chapter we referred to the procedure for enforcing payment 


‘of arrears under the Bastardy Acts. That procedure, when the order has been made 
on the mother’s application, is as follows :— 


“What is the procedure for enforcing payments under orders made on the mother’s 
application {—Provision is made for enforcing payment of arrears under such an order by 
empowering justice by warrant to cause the putative father to be brought before any two justices, 
and, “in case such putative father neglect or refuse to make payment of the sums due from him 
under such order, or since any commitment for disobedience to such order as hereinafter provided, 
together with the costs attending such warrant, apprehension, and bringing up of such putative father, 

“such two justices may, by warrant under their hands and seals, direct the sum so appearing to be 


i TT TT) OC ULLDE ™ 86 OE EE EE ee :~C 


1 Brown, 24741 (17). 2King, 25264 (6 co). 3 Vide Recommendations from Boards of Guardians in 
the Appendix. 4Curtis & Battersby, 28796 (17). 57 & 8 Vic., cap. 101, sec. 7. 6 Bastardy Law 
Amendment Acts, 1872. Sec. 4. 
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due, together with such costs, to be recovered by distress . . . . and may order such putative 

father to be detained and kept in safe custody until return can be conveniently made to such warrant 
of distress, unless he give sufficient security by way of recognisance or otherwise to the satisfaction 
of such justices for his appearance Lefore two justices on the day which may be appointed for the 
return of such warrant of distress.” If no sufficient distress can be had, any two justices may commit 
the putative father to gaol for a term not exceeding three months unless the sum and cost be 
sooner paid (35 & 36 Vic., c. 65, Sec. 4). With regard to the amendments which the legislation 
of 1872 and 1873 effected.in the law, it may be noted that any reasonable sum may be 
ordered to be paid as incidental to the birth of the child and of its funeral; and the recovery 
of the weekly sums is not limited to a particular arrear ; payments may be directed to continue 
until the child reaches sixteen years of age. Where an order has been made on the application of the 
mother, and the child has become chargeable after the death of the mother, the guardians are 
empowered to make any such application for the enforcement of the order as the mother might 
have made if alive (7 & 8 Vic., c. 101, Sec. 7). Also during the lifetime of the mother in a case 
where an order has been made on her application, and where the child has become chargeable, two 
justices may appoint some relieving officer or other officer of the Poor Law Union to receive, 
on account of the Poor Law Union, such proportion of the payments then due or becoming due 
as may accrue during the period for which the child is chargeable (35 & 36 Vic., c. 65. Sec. 7).1 


143. It has been represented to us that in a large number of cases this procedure 
fails, and that the man escapes payment by the simple expedient of removing to another 
place. We think that this difficulty will be very largely met by the recommendations 
made by us in the last Chapter, that the Poor Law and other authorities, both in the 
same and in different districts, be required to co-operate in enforcing the law. It is also 
desirable that fathers against whom affiliation orders are made should be required 
to report to the Court changes in address. 


144, There is a minor point of procedure in connection with bastardy orders which we 
consider deserves attention. It has been strungly alleged to us that the practice of 
making orders against putative fathers in terms necessitating direct payment by the 
man to the woman, is productive of undesirable results, and sometimes tends to increase 
bastardy. It is not right that the terms of a legal order should serve as a pretext for 
periodical visits by a man to the woman he has seduced, and the position is even worse 
when, through failure of the payments, the woman is induced to frequent the man’s 
house with a view to obtaining her money. 


145. Miss Hogg, secretary of the Southwark Diocesan Association for the Care of 


_Friendless Girls, says :— 


‘‘] have no hesitation in stating that when payments are made direct from the father to the mother 
the effect is so detrimental that so far as the influence of this Association is concerned the law is 
practically a dead letter.” 2 


146. Miss Newill, president of the Birmingham Association for Rescue Training of 
Young Women, says :— 


“The great aim of all rescue workers is to sever all connection between the putative father and 
the mother of an illegitimate child. For very obvious reasons the man should never be allowed. to 
pay directly to the woman. At present no one but the mother is legally authorised to receive it. By 
threats or persuasions the man when paying directly has every opportunity to induce the woman either — 
to return to him or relinquish her claim upon him.” 8 


147. Miss Hall, honorary secretary of the outdoor rescue work department of the 
‘Church Army, says :— 


“Tf, on the application of a solicitor acting on behalf of some rescue association or of the mother — 
herself, an affiliation order is granted, payment is required to be made direct by the father of the 
child to the mother. But the great aim of the rescue worker is to break off all connection between the 
father and the mother. A weekly payment on a magistrates’ order involves constant meetings which 
not only prevent the mother settling down in a respectable way of life, but most undesirable results 
almost inevitably ensue. Hither she has to hang about on pay day at the shop where he works (and — 
it very soon becomes well known why she is there), or she has to haunt his home or the place where he © 
lodges ; with the result that her shame is blazoned abroad and she becomes at least the centre of a 
degraded ‘notoriety. If, as is often the case, the father regains his hold upon her, he works upon ~ 
her affections, and not infrequently drags her down again, with the result that Boards of Guardians are 
apt to regard her as an altogether depraved woman, when the blame, as a matter of justice, should be — 
Jaid on other shoulders.” 4 


148. We think, therefore, that bastardy orders should invariably be made payable — 
through the agency of some person other than the mother of the illegitimate child. 
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We make this recommendation both in the interests of morality and of the ratepayers, 
who are so frequently called upon to support many bastard children of a single mother. 
As regards cases which involve no chargeability upon the rates, the Justices should be 
required, where the circumstances are favourable, to appoint an agent through whom the 
payments to the mother would be made. 


(Bs) Treatment of Unmarried Mothers. 


149. There is perhaps no more difficult problem in Poor Law administration than the 
treatment of unmarried mothers, and none in which discriminating methods might have 
greater results. The need for introducing a different system from the present has made 
itself universally felt amongst Poor Law workers, and there are certain points upon 
which our evidence is practically unanimous. 





150. A very large proportion of the births which take place in the workhouse are 
illegitimate. Mr. Lockwood gives the numbers of legitimate and illegitimate 
réspectively for six months in seven London workhouses, and the totals are 145 
legitimate and 245 illegitimate.’ Mr. Kendrick states that all the births in the Stone 
(Stafis.) workhouse the previous year were illegitimate.? Mr. Tarrant states that :— 


“During the past five years there have been 229 births in this institution, and 177, or 77°2 
per cent., of these have been illegitimate children, the mothers of whom for the most part are 
mentally weak, and in many cases approaching the imbecile.”’8 

Mr. H. Senior says :— 


“Out of forty-five pregnant cases during the years 1905 and 1906 thirty-one were single. 
women.” * 


Mr. H. Cooper says :— 
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“In the workhouse of this union there are a great many illegitimate children born—children. 
of young single women who ‘go to the workhouse for the purpose of confinement. During the- 
year ended June, 1906, there were thirty-two births in the workhouse, of which eight children 
only were legitimate and twenty-four illegitimate.” > : 





151. Some witnesses have felt strongly the fact that to many of these women there~ 
is nothing deterrent about the workhouse, and that they are able to obtain there 
treatment which is far superior to that within reach of the independent labourer’s.. 
wife. The Rev. J. R. James says :— 
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“There is no doubt but that a premium is put upon illegitimacy by the ease with which 


the mothers of illegitimate children are admitted to the lying-in wards.’ I know of one such ward . fe 

where during seven years seven different women-have been confined of from three to five children a 

by different fathers, and to these same wards it is very difficult for married women. whose - A 
husbands earn a bare living wage to_ gain admission, in addition to the fact of the Hl 
demoralisation which follows upon association with the regular inmates. The girl who comes . ay 

to be delivered of her illegitimate child finds that there are numbers of others in the same case as - t 

herself, and feels no shame in returning in like case again.” 6 : ; ; 

i 

_ 152. The fundamental mistake hitherto has lain in the tacit assumption that all’ ‘ 
unmarried. mothers coming into the workhouse belong to the same class, and are to be dealt: a 
with on the same lines. It has become clear to us that in future we must distinguish. if 
between at least three classes: the feeble-minded or irresponsible, the young mothers: i 
who are responsible but have fallen for the first time, and the women who have Wy 
no desire to lead a respectable life. | i ! 
a ih 

as 

f 


153. With regard to the first class, the feeble minded, their case is fully dealt with in 
the Report of the Commission on Feeble-minded. If, as we hope, the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission are carried into effect, a system of control over the feeble- 
‘minded will be initiated which will put an end to one of the most prolific sources of 
pauperism, and free the Poor Law administrator from one of his greatest difficulties. 





1 Lockwood, 14017. 2 Kendrick, 22394. 8 Tarrant, Vol. IV., App. cii. (12). 4Senior Vol. IV ., App. 
-xcvi. (9). 5 Cooper, 36693°(6). 6James, 23566 (8). Vide also Vol. V. App. exi. (56-7), Ree 
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Meanwhile, we think that as a provisional measure, the Poor Law Authorities should 
be given power to detain feeble-minded mothers of illegitimate children who come 


under their care. 


154, With regard to the second class, the young mothers who come into the work- 
house for their first. confinement, there is also great need for reform. Many of these 
are young girls, greatly to be pitied, who have been much sinned against, and who 
with proper encouragement and help may be restored to a useful and happy life. We 
cannot condemn too strongly the present system by which their sojourn in the workhouse 
becomes too often the introduction to a life of permanent degradation. We attach 
great importance to the evidence on this point of Miss Stansfeld, who inspects the 
maternity wards in the Metropolitan District for the Local Government Board. 


She says :— 


“The experience I have gained impresses upon me the duty of representing to the- Royal 
Commission that, for social reasons, I am of opinion that provision should be made for securing 
separate treatment for the large class which consists of young unmarried women who come into the 
maternity wards for the first time. A great deal has been said in favour of the classification 
of the aged poor and the withdrawal of children from workhouses and infirmaries, but nowhere 
is classification more needed than in the maternity wards. The unavoidable and close intercourse 
between the young girl, who often enters upon motherhood comparatively innocent, and the 
older woman who is lost to all sense of shame and who returns again and again to the 
maternity ward for the birth of her illegitimate children, constitutes a grave danger. Too often the 

“ older woman invites the friendless girl to share her home on leaving and so leads her on to 
further ruin. A young girl comes from the country to seek her fortune as a servant in 
~ London, she is led astray, and, not daring to return to her friends, she applies in her lonely 
despair to the workhouse maternity ward. Now while I feel sure that the matron* and the 
nurses make every endeavour to shield and to help such a patient (and as a class they are 
easily distinguishable) it is impossible to avoid contact and conversation with the older women.” 


155. In London, and probably elsewhere, a large proportion of these young girls have 
been domestic servants, and Miss Stansfeld assents to the suggestion that this 
indicates very great carelessness on the part of their mistresses. It also means :— 


“That there are a great many country girls who come up to London quite ignorant of 
London ways and London’s temptations ; they are unprotected and unguarded, and they are thus 
led astray.”’ 2 


156. In many places, and more especially in the Metropolis, great efforts are being made 
on behalf of these girls, to give them a fresh start. Miss Stansfeld says of such work that :— 


“It is very much on the increase. I think the amount of voluntary work which is now 
being done in the maternity wards of the Metropolis is wonderful. I do not think that I 
remember ‘any one single instance, when asking a girl whether she would receive help on leaving, 
of her saying No; and I nearly always ask that question.” § 


157. Those of our witnesses who have experience in work of this kind are generally 
agreed that it cannot be made really effective under present conditions, Miss 
Newill, speaking of a committee working in connection with the Birmingham 
Workhouse, says : 


“The result has been most encouraging, but the committee have felt that for some long 
time their work has been very sadly handicapped for the want of a home to which these young 
girls might be sent, instead of mixing for long periods of time—as many often. have to do—with 
the degraded and vicious women who haunt our workhouses all over the country. We believe 
that the list of these women which now appears to be so large would be wonderfully decreased 
in the future if we could only rescue all our young unmarried mothers and help them to regain 
their footing. The moral atmosphere of a workhouse is such that no young girl should be intro- 
duced into it if we have any hope or wish to reclaim her.” 4 


158. The opinion expressed by this witness is confirmed by the evidence we have 
received from Bethnal Green, where it has been found possible to separate these 
** first cases ” from the others. The matron says : 


“These women are specially looked after by the midwife and not allowed to come in contact 
with undesirable women. Each woman is brought before the Ladies Committee, and she is 
visited by a member, and everything is done to reclaim her. Some of them are sent to homes, others 
to domestic service. Homesare found for their babies. The girls, if they earn sufficient money, 
pay 5s. a week, but if at first they cannot earn enough it is made up by the Ladies’ Committee, 
I am glad to be able to state that, during the nine years I have been matron here, I have 
only known two of these girls return to have their second child.’ 


1Stansfeld, Vol. L, App. xxvi. (14).  2Stansfeld, 14564. 8 Joid., 14240. 4 Newill, 44920 (4). 
5 Bushell, Vol..II., App. xv. (D). 
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159. The good results of this system in diminishing the number of cases are seen in 
the fact that, during the six months already referred to, there were only ten illegitimate 
births in the Bethnal Green Workhouse, as against seventeen legitimate.” 
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160. Unfortunately, it isnot found possible in most workhouses to find accommodation 
for these cases apart from others. Mr. Briant says: 


“I feel very strongly that there ought to be some means of dealing with them outside, or 
when they come in, of not mixing them with the other women who have been in, unfortunately, 
in many cases, several times. That is a very scrious blot practically on the administration. With 
our present workhouse it is very difficult to do otherwise, but I think someth‘ng should be done 
to remedy that ; it is a crying evil, to my mind.” 2 


161. The Hampstead Board has met the difficulty by referring such of these cases 
as are willing to the Maternity Committee of the Hampstead Charity Organisation 
Society. Provision is made for them by this committee in voluntary homes, without 
their being brought before the Board and entering the workhouse. They are 
subsequently looked after and enabled to make a fresh"start.® 


162. Many witnesses are of opinion that these cases can best be dealt with in separate 
homes, preferably by voluntary charity, and in any case quite apart from the workhouse. 
Miss Stansfeld recommends that such a home should be established in connection with 
the Poor Law :— | 


“wt 


—_- 
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‘TI would, therefore, venture to recommend that some means should be devised for 
London generally by which the exclusion of the younger women (primipare) could be secured. 
I should venture to suggest the establishment of a special maternity home, with laundries and 
workrooms attached, to which the various boards of guardians might send such cases for employ- 
ment before the birth of the child and for those important months afterwards which offer 
such valuable opportunities for the development of the instinct of motherhood—that instinct 
which constitutes so great a support to the young and impressionable woman. To such a Home 
I would also recommend that married women of really good character might, if they 
wished,be admitted.” 4 


, At the Liverpool Workhouse : 


“Every unmarried woman who enters such a ward for the first time is given the chance of 
going to a home with her baby.” 5 


Miss Newill says : 


“ We would urge that a sufficient number of homes should be started by charitable agencies all 
over the country to which guardians should subscribe and after due consideration, send suitable 
cases and maintain them in the home for the requisite period.” 6 
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163. We are strongly of opinion that these recommendations should be carried out in 
so far that all first cases should be dealt with in institutions apart from the workhouse. 
Where suitable voluntary homes are available, it would be well that these should 
be utilised; and the Authorities should directly endeavour to promote their 
establishment as certified voluntary homes to which patients may be admitted direct 
on the order of the Public Assistance Committee, subject to their making such 
payments as may be agreed for the maintenance and care of the individual case. ‘ 
Failing these, the Poor Law Authorities should institute homes of their own. H 
But in either case we think that the services of charitable workers should be enlisted i) 
to watch over the girls on their first return to the world. , i 








164. A large number of witnesses have urged that even these first cases should be 
detained for a short period after child-birth, partly in order that they may be fully it 
restored to health, and partly in the interests of the child. Miss Zanetti, inspector i 
under the Infant Life Protection Act to the Chorlton Board of Guardians, says : ul 





1 Lockwood, 14017. 2 Briant, 15374. 3 Stansfeld, Vol. I., App. xxvi. (B). 4 Ibid. App. xxvi., 
(a) (15). 5 Thorburn, 35692 (15). 6 Newill, 44920 (5). Vide also ‘lhurnall, 15718, Lloyd, 70511 (9b). 
MacNaughton-Jones, 72976 (4), 73078. ‘ 
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“T think that the detention of unmarried mothers of babies born in workhouses would, if 
feasible, have an important effect on the infantile death-rate. The mother herself would derive 
great benefit from good food and lodging for a few months after her confinement, and the child 
nursed by its mother during that time would have a better chance of healthy life than if 
brought up on artificial food and left to the care of a baby farmer.” 3 


165. We think that, if the young mothers were cared for under better conditions than 
at present, and were given the option of remaining when no better arrangement could — 
be made, it would probably be unnecessary to exercise any power of detention. Hx-— 
perience shows that some simple expedient, such as the provision of an outfit for 
service, at the end say of three or six months, induces these young women to 
remain without powers of detention. In any case we think it undesirable to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule, and prefer to leave it to the discretion of those undertaking the 
work to deal with each case according to. the varying circumstances. We also desire to 
express the strong hope that those who are in charge ‘of the homes, as well as the 
charitable workers, will impress on the girl mothers the duty of nursing their 
babies, and the advantages of that course both to the mothers themselves, and. to 
the babies. During the nursing period there is strongly developed and intensified 
that maternal love which becomes in the case of the unmarried mother, a powerful 
factor in her moral reformation, and in her restoration to a respectable and 
independent life. This love also provides the mother with an unfailing motive to 
make every effort to contribute to the support of her child; and the human tie 
thus maintained is an excellent safeguard against a moral relapse. 


166. It is different when we come to consider the more depraved women who 
habitually make a convenience of the workhouse. We hope that the numbers of these 
will be very largely diminished as they gradually cease to be recruited from the two 
previous classes; meanwhile, we have to meet a strong and indignant feeling on 
the part of local administrators that such women cannot continue to be encouraged 
in their immoral lives at the expense of the ratepayers. The remedy. almost 
universally proposed to us is that of detention for a longer or shorter period.2 At 
present there is no check upon the number of times they may come into the workhouse 
for their confinement, and their children for the most part become a permanent 
charge upon the rates. We think that these. cases should he dealt with on 
lines similar to those adopted for “in-and-out” cases. The fact that they make a 
habit of throwing themselves constantly upon the rates constitutes a sufficient 
justification for affording relief only under strict conditions. Alter recovery from 
confinement they should, we think, be sent to some suitable institution, where they 
should be detained and taught, if possible, to earn a living. Their detention should be 
on an order of Justices, and should be probationary, and until it was judged that they 
were prepared to lead respectable lives. If they were fit to nurse their babies, these 
should be left with them while infants. 


167. To sum up: we urge that careful discrimination should be exercised in dealing 
with the unmarried mothers who apply for relief. For the feeble-minced we 
recommend complete control on the lines laid down by the Royal Commission on 
Feeble-Minded. For young mothers coming for the first time we recommend treatment. 
in special homes, voluntary where possible ; and we urge that the services of voluntary 
workers should be enlisted for their after-care. We recommend that there should 
bea Women’s Committee connected with every Public Assistance Committee, consisting 
of members of that Committee and of other voluntary helpers, to advise in regard to all 
maternity cases; and that members of the Women’s Committee, or others suitable 
for the work shall keep in communication with mothers leaving. the homes 
for the purpose of befriending them and their children. For depraved women 
we recommend that the Local Authorities should have power to arrange for 
their detention in suitable Institutions. Should these recommendations be 
carried into effect, we confidently anticipate a great diminution in the numbers 
of the latter class, and also in the numbers of illegitimate and degenerate children 
who are born only for'an early death or to become a lasting burden upon the community, 
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1 Zanetti, Vol. 1V., App, li. (23). Vide also Hill, Vel: IV., App. xl. (7), Wethered, 5382. White, 26407 
(35), 26735. Cook, 74127 (£3). Copeman, 74414 (12). 2 Millward, 18959, Kendrick, 22227. —B-ossom, 
42883, Hill, Vol. IV., App. xl. (8). . Hadfield, Vol. IV., App. Ixxiv. (15 ¢.). _ Brown, 50029, Burnell, 
68119. Buckingham, 68419. Wethered, 5382. Heale, 69045 (14). Cook, 74127 (13), 74210, Uopeman, 
74414 (12), 74521. Mahomed, 76222, etc., etc. 
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Chapter 5. 


VAGRANCY. 


168. We have seen that the Royal Commission had, in 1834, recommended that the 
Central Board should be “‘ empowered and directed to frame and enforce Regulations ” 
as to the relief of vagrants.1. It was anticipated that the burden of vagrancy would be 
lifted if the relief were “such as only the destitute would accept.” ; but the Commis- 
sioners expressed their assured belief that this result could be effected only if the system 
were general. Their prescience has been justified in the sequel. 
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169. No special reference to vagrants was made in the Act of 1834 ; presumably, it was 
considered that the general powers conferred by that Act would suffice, and in the Third 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners are details of Regulations sanctioned by them for 
“‘the Relief of Casual and Mendicant Paupers” in the Hatfield Union.? These 
Regulations empowered every ratepayer, and any parochial or Union officer, to give a 
ticket recommending relief to be given in the workhouse to “any person who shall 
by words or signs intimate that he or she is in a state of destitution, has no means to get) 
his or her living by (Stat. of 43 Eliz., c. 2) or who shall use no ordinary or daily trade of bi 
life.’ The master was to admit the person in accordance with ordinary regulations of 
the workhouse, and then “if he or she be able-bodied or partially disabled” the 
casual thus admitted was to “‘ be set on such work as may be provided for the able- 
bodied or for the partially disabled.”” After the performance of this task, which was to He 
be “‘ proportioned to his or her capacity,” he was to receive the same diet and be i 
subject to the same discipline as the other paupers in the workhouse. Provision was 
also made for notification to the Clerk and for the directions of the Guardians at if 
their next meeting as to the continuance of the relief or the removal of the casual to his 
or her place of settlement. A set form was provided for the examination of the f 
casual by the master, the result of which was open to the inspection of the ratepayers, 
and special stress is laid on the importance of due investigation of each case. The 
relieving officer was further authorised in certain cases to “suspend the performance of 
his other duties,” and to deal with a “common vagrant” in accordance with the 
Act for the Punishment of Idle and Disorderly Persons and Rogues and Vagabonds” ® 
before the Magistrate. Finally, the ratepayers were notified that “every penny given 
to mendicants operates as a bounty on filth and imposture, and an inducement to 
bring up poor children in miserable and wicked courses.” 
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170. It was anticipated from a short experience of this plan that “with strict 
attention, and when it becomes generally known, there will not be a beggar to be seen 
throughout the Union.” 4 


171. It appears that a similar plan was adopted in other Unions, and in an applica- 
tion from the Spalding Guardians for the appropriation of one of the outhouses in : 
the men’s yard at the new poorhouse for the nightly reception of vagrants may be found He 
the germ of the present casual ward.® The vagrant was to receive a supper and 
breakfast of bread and water, but the latter meal, and also his discharge, was dependent 
on a task of two hours on the corn mill. An Assistant-Commissioner, reporting on 
this proposal said :— 

“Every workhouse ought to be provided with two rooms and straw beds for vagrants. 


A mill handle should be adjacent on the men’s side. At Coventry, we reduced an expenditure 
upon vagrants from many hundreds to a mere nothing.” 


But the provision of casual wards for destitute wayfarers not belonging to the i 
district was a duty which had not been contemplated by the framers of the Act of 
1834.6 Difficulties soon arose and foremost of these was the fact that, until the i 
law was amended in 18487, inmates who had no settlement were maintained at the 
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cost of the parish in which the workhouse happened to be. | 
uh 

miv48J 1 Report, of Poor Law Commission, 1832. [Cd.. 2728], 1905, p. 340. 2 Third Annual Report Poor i 
Law Commissioners, 546-1, 1837, App. A, No. x., p. 80. 35 Geo. IV., c. 83. Apia A Apudl } 
Report Poor Law Commissioners, 546-1, 1837. Report from the master to the Marquis of Salisbury, i; 
p. 82. 5Jbids pp. 82-3. 6Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy (Cd. 2852], 1906 p. 9. br 
711 & 12 Vict:, 110, Sec. 1. © et 
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172. The position was especially acute in the Metropolis, where destitute persons found 
in the street by the police were refused relief on the ground that they belonged {to 
distant parishes." 


173. In their reply to a representation from the police authorities the Poor Law Com- : 
missioners affirmed their confidence in the sufficiency of the existing policy and the 
extension of workhouse accommodation, but they say :— 


‘That which the Commissioners are most anxious to have made known is, that the relief of 
actual destitution in cases of emergency should always precede the investigation of any question 
as to ts cause, or as to the liability of any other parties than the parish to contribute to it.” 


174. Ina Circular Letter to the Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis the Commissioners 
requested that their correspondence with the police may “ be read by the Clerk to the 
relieving officers and master of the work-house in the presence of the Guardians,” 
and arrangements for task-work, with regulations on the lines of those adopted at 
Hatfield, were recommended.? 


175. In 1839 a further Circular threatened with dismissal any officer who neglected his 


_ primary duty of relieving any case of urgent casual destitution.* 


“Serious notice”? had to be taken of the “reprehensible practice on the part of 
certain parish officers of bribing or otherwise inducing casual paupers (who from 
sickness or other accidental causes have appeared likely to become burdensome) 
to quit the parish.” * : 


176. Thenceforward was issued a series of Circulars and Orders directly dealing with 
the vagrant.° 


177. The vagrant has been termed “an accidental result of the law of settle- 
ment ’’® and in their 8th Report the Commissioners deal at length with the question 
of settlement :— | | 


“ Although the right to relief in so far as it exists by virtue of the 43rd of Elizabeth was long 
anterior to the present law of settlement, it yet seems probable that after the statute of Charles II. 
had established the present system of settlement, some such local claim was considered necessary 
for conferring a right to relief. At least, in Rex v. Inhabitants of Eastbourne it was stated 
... ‘that Lord Holt had held he did not know that a foreigner had a right to be maintained 
in any place to which he came, but that they might let him starve,’ upon which Lord 
Ellenborough, Chief Justice, said, ...in giving judgment, ‘the law of humanity which is 
anterior to all positive laws obliges us to afford them relief to save them from starving ; and 
those laws (i.e., of settlement) were only passed to fix the obligation more certainly, and point 
out distinctly in what manner it should be borne.’ . . . Since the judgment in Rex 0. Inhabitants 
of Eastbourne there is, it appears to us, no doubt that persons in a state of destitution are 
entitled to relief wherever they may be, independently of any previous residence and of any 
settlement or pretence to settlement.” *7 


178. By an Act of 18428 Guardians generally were enabled to prescribe a task of work 
in return for food and lodging, and were given a limited power of detention; refusal to 
perform the task, as also wilful injury or destruction of his own clothes or of the property 
of the Guardians, were to be deemed offences within the meaning of the Vagrancy Act, 
1824, Another Poor Law Act of 1844® still in force authorised the formation of 
districts for providing “‘ asylums” for the houseless poor in London and in five other 
large towns. 





* Nevertheless, the Commissioners found it necessary to recur to the subject in their Twelfth Report 
1846, and to insist that it was not the law but the practice which they had sought to alter, p. 12, folio. 


1 Fourth Report Poor Law Commissioners, 147, 1838, App. (A), p. 98. 2¥Fifth Annual Report 
Poor Law Commissioners, 78, 1839, p. 52. 3 Sixth Annual Report Poor Law Commissioners, 245, 1840, 
p.59. Fifth Annual Report Poor Law Commissioners, 78, 1839, p.51. 5 The first Order (August 6th, 
1841) of the kind, addressed to certain parishes of the City of Westminster “ordered and directed 
under the powers and authority of the Act of 1834,” the admission to the workhouse of those parishes 
of “any person who may dpply for relief under circumstances of sudden or urgent necessity.” { + § Report 
of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy (Cd, 2852], 1906, p. 9. 7 Eight Annual Report Poor Law 
Commissioners, 389, 1842, p. 14. 85 & 6 Vict., Cap. 57, Sec. 5. 97 & 8 Vict., Cap. 101, Sec. 41. 
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179. Voluminous evidence was taken by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1846 on a scheme which had been proposed by the Commissioners for the 
formation of districts in the Metropolis. The scheme was opposed and eventually 
abandoned. 


180. Meanwhile vagrancy had increased generally and to an alarming extent. To 
some extent the increase was attributable to the policy of the Commissioners, or perhaps 
to the manner of its application by the Local Authorities. A notable and instructive 
instance of this occurred at the workhouse of St. Saviour’s Union in 1842 :— 


‘‘A boy to whom admission had been refused by the porter was taken before a police 
magistrate. An inquiry into the porter’s conduct followed. ... The board of guardians were 
directed to admonish the porter . . . and the practice forthwith commenced of giving relief 
to all persons representing themselves to be vagrants. The number of applicants increased with 
wonderful rapidity. In the week before this mistaken system began 549 vagrants were relieved ; 
in the next week, 1,279; then 2,026; then 2,947 ; then 4,281 ; and in the last week, 3,883 ; making 
in five weeks, 14,416 cases. . . . Such a concourse of clamorous applicants frequently rendered 
the presence of the police necessary; inquiry into individual cases was impossible, and there is 
no doubt that much imposition was successfully practised.” The guardians then established a 
stone-yard, and resolved to exact work for all relief afforded to such vagrants as were able to 
work. The weekly numbers forthe next three weeks were 303, 243, and 230, atotal of 776 for three 
weeks after the offer of stone-breaking, against 11,111 for the three weeks preceding that offer.1 


181. But other causes were in operation ; the great expansion of railway construction 
and industrial development coincided with a period of famine and fever in Ireland 
to swell alike the mass of vagrant misery and mendicancy and the stream of 
migrant labour.?. And the mobility of labour had been increased by the abolition 
of settlement by hiring and service and many of the other consequences of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. 


182. In 1848 vagrancy was one of the first questions dealt with by the new Poor Law 
Board. A special Report made in that year testified to the increased numbers of the 
vagrants, their idleness and the part they played in the spread of fever and other 
diseases, as well as to the deficiencies of many vagrant wards. The want of uniform 
treatment was felt by the Inspectors, and the Report included a recommendation that the 
vagrant should be entirely transferred to the police. A Minute of the Poor Law Board 
was issued urging upon Guardians discriminate and uniform action, the refusal of relief 
to able-bodied men not actually destitute, and the employment of the police as 
assistant relieving officers for vagrants. A further recommendation was that passes 
should be given to persons actually in search of work.® 





183. The vagrant appears to be always sensitive to Circulars from headquarters, 
and the Board were gratified to observe that the number relieved fell from 13,714 on 
July Ist, 1848, to 5,662 and 2,954 on the corresponding days in 1849 and 1850 2 
respectively.* Unfortunately this desirable effect is also evanescent, and from 1857 4: 
onwards the vagrant again continued to occupy the attention of the Central Authority 
and of the Legislature. 


184. The Houseless Poor Acts of 1864-5, supplemented by the Metropolitan Poor 4 
Act of 1867, required the Guardians to provide casual wards to the satisfaction of the i 
Central Authority, and the cost of these and the expenses in connection with vagrants } 
were to be repaid to the Guardians by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and became: | 
eventually a charge on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 


185. At the same time special attention was given to vagrancy elsewhere throughout: : 
the country. A Parliamentary Report in 1866° showed the general absence of i 
uniformity in the treatment of the vagrant class and the insufficiency of the accom- - it 
modation provided for them. Inthe County of Essex alone was the system of passes to- 
work-seekers (see above) in operation, and it is noteworthy that in that County “ vagrancy- if 





1Tenth Annual Report Poor Law Commissioners, 560, 1844, p. 7. 2 Fourteenth Annual Report, 960: Ve 
1848, p. 4. 3 Jbid., pp. 5-6, and App. 22, ete. 4Second Annual Report Poor Law Board, 1142, 1850, p. 6, vi 
5 Reports on Vagrancy made to the President of the Poor Law Board by Poor Law Inspectors, 1866. 
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had been practically abolished by the energy of the chief constable.” ! The Report 


ee 


furnishes picturesque details of the degraded and criminal types using the casual wards as 
a convenience or a rendezvous. Here are some notices copied from writings on the 


walls :— 


“Saucy Harry and his moll will be at Chester to eat their Christmas dinner, when they 


uope Saucer and the fraternity will meet them at the union.—November 14th, 1865,” 
“The Governor of Chester Castle orders all subalterns to meet at Stourbridge.” 


“Tf rag-tailed Soph stays here, come on to Stafford.” 


Le] 


‘“‘ Harry Heenan was here, hafter beeing off of the rope twelve months. 


186. In 1871 the Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act required the 
Guardians of every Union to provide such proper casual wards as the Poor Law Board 
considered to be necessary; it made provision for the detention of casuals, and 
empowered the Central Authority to prescribe Regulations for their employment, 
dietary and discipline. 


187. As usual these measures were followed by a temporary fall in the number 
of vagrants relieved by the Poor Law. But by 1881 the numbers had again risen 
to 6,215, and in 1882 another Casual Poor Act was passed extending the period of 
detention in the case of persons admitted to a casual ward of the same Union more 
than once in a month. For this purpose the Metropolis was to be deemed to be one 
Union, and for the purpose of identification officers appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board were frequently to visit the wards in London. 


188. By a General Order dated December 18th, 1882, the Local Government. Board 
prescribed the Regulations for casual paupers which, with a few minor modifications, 
are those now in force. 


189. Admission to a casual ward, except in case of sudden or urgent necessity, 1s 
by order of a relieving officer*; it is directed to be after 4 p.m. in winter, 
and 6 p.m. in summer: vagrants are to be searched and money or other articles to 
be taken from them—the latter being restored on discharge. The vagrant is to 
be bathed, necessary garments supplied to him and his own clothes dried and dis- 
infected if necessary. An admission and discharge book is to be kept, and particulars 
of any refusal of admission must be recorded and laid before the Guardians, The casual 
is not entitled to his discharge, which is subject to the performance of a task, before 
nine o’clock a.m. of the second day following his admission, or, in the case of a previous 
admission during a month, before the morning of the fourth day, Sunday being 
excluded from the computation. 


190. In 1892, another General Order conferred upon any casual seeking work the right 
to discharge at 5.30 in summer or 6.30 in winter on the second morning _aiter 
his admission. In 1897, an improved diet—including milk—was prescribed, for the 
children. 


191. But provisoes to the Orders enabling the Guardians or the officers to dispense 
with the provisions for detention, and the alternative dietaries and tasks of work 
prescribed by the Orders themselves, have occasioned an unfortunate diversity in 
practice. 2 

192. In 1888, proposals were made before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Poor Relief for the abolition of casual wards, but the Committee decided 
that the vagrant could not be dealt with otherwise than as a separate class, so_ that 
it would always be necessary to. maintain a separate. department of the workhouse 
for his reception. 
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* In the Metropolis person brought by a constable is to be admitted “if there be room.” 


1Tbid., p. 31. 2 Ibid., pp. 62, ete. 
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-» (193. In 1895, the vagrancy statistics were nearly double those of 1885, and strong 
representations were made to the Government... Another Circular exhorting Guardians 
to uniformity of treatment and to the exercise of their existing legal powers 
was issued in 1896, and was followed by the usual responsive decrease of numbers. 
But with the close of the South African War and the approach of a period of trade 
depression the numbers again rose, and in 1904 passed all former records. The genera! 
agitation throughout the country led to the appointment by Mr. Long of a Depart- 
mental Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Wharton, which reported in 
February 1906. : 


~ 194. The Committee distinguished four types of vagrants resorting at one time or 
another to the casual ward. 


(1) The bona fide working man, travelling in search of employment—less than 
3 per cent. of the total in the opinion of competent observers. ‘In times of 
trade-depression there is,’ the Committee say, “‘no doubt a larger number of work- 
ing Men on tramp, but it seems clear that as a rule the vagrant who is 
bona fide in search of work is extremely rare.” } 


(2) Men willing to undertake casual labour for a short time, but unwilling or unfit 
for continued work: the first to lose employment and the last to regain it as 
trade falls or rises. Drink, idleness, incapacity, and physical disability play their 
part; and for this class “once on the road, always on the road,’ has come to 
be a proverb. 


(3) The habitual vagrant and the mendicant.? 


(4) Old and infirm persons “ wandering to their own hurt,” crawling from ward to 
ward, entering the workhouse infirmary only when compelled to do so, living by 
begging and a constant trouble to police and Magistrate. or this class, the Com- 
mittee thought that some power of compulsory removal to a suitable institution 
for care and treatment is needed.® 


195. The number of female vagrants using the casual wards is comparatively small,* 
and the proportion of vagrant children has been greatly exaggerated.> The actual 
numbers, so far as these can be ascertained will be considered presently. 


196. The majority of vagrants are men in the able-bodied period of life, and about 


70 per cent. of the vagrants of both sexes relieved in casual wards on January 1st, 1905, 
were between thirty-five and sixty-five years of age; 23 per cent. were irom sixteen 
to thirty-five, and 5 per cent. were over sixty-five.* In summer, the proportion of 
persons over sixty-five rises to 8 or 9 per cent., and there is some increase in the 
proportion of women and children during that season.® Attempts have been made 
to ascertain the numbers of army reservists, discharged soldiers and militiamen resort- 
ing to the casual ward. On the night of May 8th, 1896, 24 per cent. of the men relieved 
represented themselves as of this class, but only about 5 per cent. were able to 
substantiate the claim. Another Return for December 20th, 1897, gave similar but 
rather lower proportions.” 


197. The Royal Commission on the Care of the Feeble-minded do not find any excess 
of mentally defective persons among the vagrant class: indeed “the general opinion 
seemed to be that their wits had been sharpened by hardship and experience.”® 
There may, however, be a “considerable population” of discharged mentally defective 
prisoners wandering to and from prisons, workhouses, casual wards and_ shelters, 





* Of 5,579 casuals relieved on January 1st, 1900, only forty-eight men and nineteen women were reported 
to be over seventy years of age. 


1 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, p, 24. 2 Ibid, pp, 25-6- 
8 [bid., pp. 25, 106. 4 Ibid., p. 111. 5 [bid., 113. 6 Jbid., App. V. 7 Parliamentary Returns? 
No. 89 of 1897, and No. 332 of 1898. 8 Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-Minded [Cd. 4202], 1908, p. 132. 
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and to control these the Commission recommend “ systematic notification, identifica- 
tion . . . and control, by which they could be detained and made to labour according 
to their ability.! | 


198. Vagrants as a class are not ill-fed, they are much better clad than formerly, 
and those who frequent the casual wards have reached a higher standard of cleanliness. 
But in other respects there is little change for the better. ‘“‘ The modern tramp as a 
rule lives an unsocial and wretched sort of existence. He has no object in life, 
and his very contentment with his miserable surroundings renders any improvement 
in his condition practically hopeless.”* It is indeed his low standard of comfort which 
has occasioned the treatment of the homeless man as a class apart from the ordinary 
indoor poor, and which stands in the way of any attempt to relax the rigour of 
that treatment. 


199. It is in recognition of the evil arising from facilities for this low standard of 
miserable existence that the Committee recommend the provision of effective super- 
vision and control over charitable shelters and free-food distributions. They adduce 
abundant evidence of the demoralising effect of these shelters, “the maintenance 
of which as at present conducted and the free distribution of food to all comers simply 
perpetuate the evil conditions and in no way remedy the disease—debarring the 


deserving and enabling the idle to continue in their aimless life.” ® : 


200. They advise, that such shelters should be licensed and regulated by the local 
authority of the district;4 that the licences of these and of common lodging-houses 
generally should be subject to annual renewal; that the public distribution of free food 
should be under similar control; that the consent of the local authority should be 
required to the use of any building for the purpose; and that it should be open to the 
authority to withdraw their consent if at any time this should seem necessary in the 
interests of the community.°® 


201. The Committee recommend that “sleeping out” should be an offence when- 
ever it takes place in buildings or on enclosed premises (e.g., the staircases of tenement 
houses), or is a danger or nuisance to the public. 


202. For sixty years past Returns have been obtained of the number of vagrants 
relieved in the casual wards of England and Wales on January 1st and July 1st in 
‘each year. In July, 1848, the number * was 13,714; in January, 1860, it had fallen to 
1,542; in January, 1908, it was 17,083. The intervening period from 1860 to 1908 
is occupied by waves of which the years 1869 (7,020), 1881 (6,215), 1889 (7,058), 
1898 (13,563) mark the crests, while the troughs find their lowest points in 1875 
(2,235), 1885 (4,866), 1891 (5,552), 1900 (9,841). The figures in brackets denote the 
count of each year. 


203. About 1890 it was found that the day count of casuals did not give an accurate 
return of the actual numbers, vagrants breakfasting in one Union and supping in 
another being counted twice. Since that date a Return of those relieved on the night 
of January lst or July Ist has also been published. The night count shows that the 
numbers have risen from 4,960 in 1891, to 10,436 — the highest record—on January Ist, 
1908. Since 1904 weekly counts have also been made, and from these it would appear 
that the maximum numbers of vagrants relieved in casual wards may be in the 
autumn months—but possibly in association with the movements of hop-pickers, etc., 
and not wholly in consequence of an increase in the number of habitual vagrants resorting 
‘to the wards at that time. Both in 1904 and 1905 there was also a rise from January 
‘throughout the spring until June, followed by a rapid and remarkable fall of about 50 
“per cent. to the middle of July, and then a rise as rapid as the fall.® 





* Incomplete, as not all Poor Law Authorities then made returns. 


1 Ibid, p. 133. 2 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852], 1906, p. 26. 
3 Ibid., p. 96. 4Ibid., p. 98. 5 Ibid, p. 88. 6 Jdid., App. V. and VI. 
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204. In point of distribution through the country vagrancy is found to cling to the 
Metropolis and its neighbourhood, and to the manufacturing and coal or iron-mining 
districts; it follows also the track of the navvy when any new works of importance 
are in progress.} 


205. The burden and annoyance of vagrancy and the spread of disease by tramps 
press hardly on the rural Unions through which the main tramp-routes pass. 


206. ‘he casual pauper* is but an incident of vagrancy ; and vagrancy, at one time 
swelling, at another shrinking in volume, merges into a shifting and shiftless fringe of 
the population in such a way as to elude definition. Gypsies, hawkers and pedlars 
are often, but, as the Departmental Committee think, not properly, included in the 
term. And the same observation applies to hop-pickers and fruit-pickers, although these 
at certain seasons freely use the casual wards.” 


207. One witness spoke favourably of the definitions of the German penal code as 
effective in the practical management of vagrancy :— 


“ Anyone may be punished by imprisonment (1) Who goes about as a vagrant; (2) who 
gives way to gambling, drink, or idleness, and thus reduces himself to a state in which he has to 
apply to the authorities for means for the maintenance of himself and of those dependent upon 
him ; or (3) who receives public poor relief, but from unwillingness to labour refuses to do work 
which the authorities have provided and for which he has sufficient strength ; or (4) who after the 
less of his place, within a period fixed by the authorities has not found another situation, and 
cannot show that he has used all diligence to find it; or (5) who, although he can maintain those 
for whose support he is liable and in spite of being called upon by the authorities to do so, fails to 
fulfil his obligations, and is thereby reduced to apply to the authorities for means to maintain 
them.3 ; ty 
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These definitions go beyond the description of a “vagrant” as ‘“‘a person with no if 
settled home and no visible means of subsistence.” 4 i 


208. Taking the latter definition, the Committee after a detailed consideration of a 
the results of various censuses and of the estimates of competent authorities, concluded a 
that the number “probably reaches at times of trade depression as high a total as 
70,000, while in times of industrial activity (as m 1900) it might not exceed 30,000 
or 40,000. Between these limits the number varies, affected by the conditions of trade, 
weather, "and economic causes.” The “habitual vagrant”? is unaffected by trade 
conditions further than that by each period of depression his ranks are permanently 
and increasingly recruited. No definite figures of this class are available, but the 
Committee were “inclined to think that the numbers would not exceed 20,000 to 30,000.” fe 
We fear that the later counts of casual pauperism indicate a serious and continued. i: 
increase of habitual vagrancy. \ 
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209. A Return® obtained from the Prison Commissioners showed that in February,. 
1905, more than one-fourth of the total prison population were, in the opinion of the 
authorities, persons of the vagrant class. The class, a8 a whole, is not addicted to 
the worst forms of crime, but minor offences are very common. “Cases of assaults by : 
tramps on the highways frequently occur, and there is no doubt that in certain Mi 
districts the tramp is a source of terror to women and children.”® 





210. The conclusions of the Committee were that the present system neither repels nor- 
reforms the vagrant; and that uniformity of administration, which is an indispensable: ti 
condition of success, is impossible under the “600 independent authorities who are 
actuated by no common principle except the desire to get rid of the vagrant as cheaply ul 
as possible.’”? Hy 





* The Act of 1871 defines a “casual” as ‘“‘any destitute wayfarer or wanderer applying for or 
receiving relief.” ' : 

1Report Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 28%2] 1906, pp. 18, 25. 2 Ibid., [Cd. aig if 
1906, pp. 24 and 109, ete. 3 German Penal Code (Strafgezetsbuch), Sections 61 and 62. 4 Report o 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2825] 1906, p. 22. 5 Ibid., App. VII. 6 Tbid., p. 25. i 
7 Ibid., pp. 32, ete. 
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911. Nor apparently could poor Unions, the workhouses of which happen to be on main 
roads much frequented by vagrants, be expected to willingly incur the heavy expenditure 
which proper control may entail in buildings and in staff. ‘teal 

“ We are forced to the conclusion,” say the Committee, “‘ that an essential condition of any — 
reform . ... is an extension of the area of chargeability and management, and the substi- 
tution for the guardians of some other authority who will administer the law on uniform lies, and 
be subject to central control.” 1* 


212, They accordingly recommend the substitution of the police authority as the body — 
responsible for the control of vagrants, for their local relief, and for the management — 


of casual wards. 


cea 


213. Other suggestions had been made to the Committee, such as the combination of — 
Unions within a County, or a system of co-operation between. the police and the Poor 

Law with an Exchequer grant for efficiency, to be paid on the certificate of the chief 
constable. But on consideration these were rejected as presenting grave difficulties or 
being open to objection. 
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214. There is, they think, strong ground for making over to the police rather than to 
a relief authority the control of vagrancy. 






215. The Committee show that only a small proportion of actual vagrancy at a 
given time is represented by the number of casual paupers. They remark that the care 
of the vagrant “may, in fact, be regarded rather as an exerescence on the Poor Law than 
as an integral part of the system”’ :2 and that from early times the regulation of 
houseless persons has, in England, been regarded as a duty of police. They recom- 
mend therefore that the tramp should be put under the police, “because it is 


mainly gua vagrant and not qua pauper that he has to be treated.”® 7 


216. The Committee point out that the work is akin to much that already is dis- 
discharged by the police in their control of the community, such as the regulation of 
traffic, provision of assistance in street accidents, granting of pedlars’ licences,” 
impounding of stray cattle, and they observe that in thirty-six Counties the 
‘police already act as assistant relieving officers for vagrants, and that orders for 
admission to the casual wards are obtained from them. a 





i 


217. To the objection that the proposal would take the police away from other 
duties the Committee reply that they do not contemplate that any great burden should 
be placed on the. active members of the force; that in many cases the existing 
staff of the. casual. wards, could continue their duties under the police; and that 
as vacancies occur it would probably be convenient to appoint retired constables.*) 


218.. The possibilities of utilising existing casual wards and of arranging for supplies, 
from the adjoining workhouse when the casual ward is not a separate establishment, 
‘were carefully gone into by the Committee ; they concluded that such arrange- 
‘ments and the other details connected with the transfer and administration of the 
buildings were quite practicable, and they believed that in comparatively few cases 
would entirely new buildings be needed: | They also considered that, in many cases, | 
‘superfluous casual wards’ could be closed, and that the usual provision should be 
‘made for any permanent officer who might lose office under the scheme. | 


219, The Committee propose, the adoption of the standing joint committee as the 
Local Authority in Counties, or the watch committee in police Boroughs. “They con- 
sider that these bodies would by reason of their existing composition and functions ‘be 
specially qualified to deal with the matter, and that there would thus be - in “each 
County a body specially interested in vagrancy as a whole. BE 


Pn re Ne or ee 
* Tho Committee devote a chapter to a consideration of the lavish expenditure | on modern casual 
wards which had come under their notice. They express “4 strong opinion that means should be 
adopted toprotect the fatepayer from any expenditure which: js) not. really; necessary, for the object 
in view,” pp. 86-7. | . ) Fs 
1 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, p. 33. 
8 [tid., Preston-Thomas, Q. 625. 4 [bid., p. 38- 
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220. The Metropolis presented a difficulty because within the Metropolitan Police 
area” the Secretary of State is the statutory police authority, and ‘there is no standing 


joint eaprattuee, the force being governed by the Commissioner appointed by the 
Crown. 


221. Holding that their scheme is “ essentially an affair of police,” and that in London. 
the police side of the question is of special importance, the Committee after considering 
a number of alternatives, conclude that the control of the. casual: wards should be 
given to the Metropolitan Police within their area. But: to meet the difficulty 
involved by the position of the Secretary of State as police authority, they propose 
that “the Metropolitan Police for the purpose of the management of the casual wards 
should be placed practically in the same position as the standing joint committees in 
the rest of the country, leaving the Secretary of State the same power of control as he 
exercises elsewhere”’;? and that the City of London Police should manage: the) wards 
belonging to their own area. 


222. The transfer. of the casual. wards from the Poor Law to the police implies 
a coincident assignment.of central authority from the Local Government Board to the 
Home Office.* The Committee recommend that the issue of the Secretary of State’s 
certificate of efficiency should be made conditional on satisfactory arrangements 
respecting vagrancy within the area of the police authority to which the certificate 
is granted... By this they hope that a powerful inducement to uniformity and efficiency: 
would lie ready to hand. 


223. The Committee next) address themselves toa consideration of the assistance. 
which, may, properly be, given to bona fide work-seekers...They propose that the: 
police should be empowered to issue a way-ticket to a man who can satisfy them: 
that he has recently worked at some employment (other than a casual job), and that 
he has reasonable expectation of work at a certain’ place’ or other good reason for 
desiring to gothere. They further propose that the way-ticket should bear on it proofs 
of identity; that it should be limited to a certain period, say one month; that it should 
be so framed as to form a record of the man’s journey; that it should entitle the bearer, 
on application at the casual ward, to a night’s lodging, supper; and breakfast; and 
that aiter doing two hours’ work the man should be free to depart.5 
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224. It appears that the object of the small task is to maintain a spirit of independence: 
in rendering something in return for the lodging, and partly also to check abuse:; The 
Committee are of opinion that the way-ticket man should generally have somewhat. 
better treatment than the ordinary vagrants and should be ‘kept apart from' them as. 
far as possible. Details of dietary are given in the Report and arrangements. 


for a mid-day meal en route are proposed, both for the ticket-holder and for the. 
ordinary vagrant.” 





225. The Committee express the hope that the sufficient’ provision made for } 
bona fide wayfarers would tend to check the indiscriminate charity which is ‘‘ the main Wi 
support of vagrancy.’’8§ 


226. Hor the habitual vagrant the Committee contemplate the enforcement of a 
task and a, detention. of two nights, at leastin the casual wards. But; they are 
strongly of opinion that the women, and children should, be,,received temporarily 
into the workhouse,t and not into the casual wards ;? and they were, confirmed. in. their 
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_ _™* This includes the Counties of London (except the City) and Middlesex, and a number of parishes 
in Surrey, Kent, Essex and Herts, which are wholly or partly within fifteen miles of Charing Cross. 


§ The scheme of the Committee generally resembles the system of Inter-Cantonal Union of 
Switzerland. The Union is a voluntary society, but the police are actively associated with the working 
of the system and some of the Herbergen (relief stations) are at police siation:. (Report of 
Departmental Committee, Q. 8285.) . : 


_. t Of 10,436 persons relieved in casual wards on the night. of January Ist, 1908, only 986 were 
women, and 178 children. Of the children, nearly one-half on average are over seven years of age, and 


rather more than one-third are between two and seven years. (Report, App. v., and Returns of Pauperism, 
January 1st,1908.) © : 


1 Report. of. Departmental Committeeon Vagraney [Cd. 2852] 1906, p: 38. 2 Tbid., pp. 39-40. 
3 County and, Borough Police Act, 1856, Sec: 16, amended by the Local Government Act, 1888, Secs. 24-5, 
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4 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, p..40. <; 5 Ibid., pp. 48-9...) »6 Lbid., 
p. 49. TIbid., p. 49 and Chapter VIIL 8 [hid., p. 104. 9 Ibid, pp. 112-2. wil) 
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opinion of the advantages of this arrangement by the evidence which they received 


as to unsatisfactory treatment of female casuals. 


(Idle and, 
disorderly), 


(Rogues and 
vagabonds). 


227, They are disposed to think that the question of female vagrancy is compara- 


tively unimportant ; and that with the removal of the men from the roads would follow 
the speedy disappearance of the tramping women and children.’ 


928. The law as to vagrants rests on the Vagrancy Act (1824)® as amended and 


extended by subsequent enactments. Three classes of persons may be thus dealt with :— 


(1) Idle and disorderly. 
(2) Rogues and vagabonds 


(3) Incorrigible rogues. 


Under Class (1) are included :— 


(a) “‘ Every person being able wholly or in part to maintain himself or herself, or 
his or her family by work or by other means, and wilfully refusing or neglecting to 
do so by which refusal or neglect he or she (etc.) shall have become chargeable—— 


(b) Persons having been legally removed but returning and becoming chargeable.* 

(c) Workhouse inmates refusing or neglecting to perform a prescribed task, 
or destroying their clothes, or damaging the property of the Guardians.* 

(d) A similar provision for persons relieved out of the workhouse.® 

(ec) Persons applying for relief and not disclosing money or property in their 
possession. 


(f) Paupers: absconding from casual ward, workhouse or asylum during legal 
detention; refusing to do work or observe regulations while inmates ot such 
institutions; wilfully giving false name or making false statement to obtain relief, 
(Certain officers of a workhouse or casual ward are empowered to take offenders 
before a Justice without summons or warrant, and upon conviction to convey 


them to gaol.)? ; 
‘g) Unlicensed pedlars, also mendicants and prostitutes under certain conditions.® 


Under Class (2) :— 

(a) Paupers repeating any of the offences enumerated above (/), or any person 
on a second conviction as ‘idle and disorderly.”® 

(b) Men deserting their families, and so leaving them chargeable.’° 

(c) Mendicants exposing wounds or deformities; also persons gathering alms 
under false pretences." 

(d) Certain offenders against decency or morality.1? 


(e) Fortune-tellers, persons gaming or betting in certain places, or concerned 
with lotteries.° 


(f) Persons found in enclosed premises, etc., oF frequenting certain places 
for an unlawful purpose, or in possession of house-breaking tools or armed with 


felonious intent.14 
(g) Deserters from the Navy.” 


(1) Immigrants or aliens guilty of an offence under the Aliens Act.1® 
ee 





1 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, p. 112. 25 Geo. IV., c. 83. 
3 Ibid., Sec. 3, 12 & 13 Vict., c. 103, Sec. 3. Ibid., and 7 & 8. Vict., c. 101, Sec. 55, and 28 & 29 Vict., c. 79, 
Sec. 7. 45 & 6 Vict., c. 57, Sec. 5. 599 & 30 Vict., c. 113, Sec. 15. 611 & 12 Vict., c. 110, 
Sec. 10. 734 & 35 Vict., c. 108, Secs. 7 and 8. 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, Sec. 44. 45 & 46 Vict., cs. 36, 
Secs. 4-5. 85 Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 3. 34 & 35 Vict., c. 96, Sec. 13. 4 Edw. VII, c. 15, Sec. 2. 
934 & 35 Vict., c. 108, Sec. 7. 5 Geo. IV.,c. 83, Sec. 4. 105 Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 4. ll Jbid. 
12 Jbid., and 1 & 2 Vict., c. 28, Sec. 2; 61 & 62 Vict., c. 39, Sec. 1. 18 Jbid., and 36 & 37 Vict., c. 38, 
Sec. 3, and various statutes of Geo. III., and IV. 145 Geo. IV., c. 83 Sec. 4. 34 & 35 Vict., c. 112, Sec. 7, 
54 & BB Vict, c.69 Sec. 6. 15 1) & 1) Vict., c. 62, Sec. 10. 16 5 Edw. VII.,c. 13, Sec. 7 (1). 
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Under Class (3) :— 


(a) Persons previously convicted as rogues and vagabonds. (Incorrigible 


rogues). 


(0) Escaping from legal confinement before expiration of a term of sentence under 
_ the Vagrancy Act. 
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229. It will be seen that the operation of the Vagrancy Act is by no means confined 
to the ordinary vagrant; it includes the pauper class generally and it extends to 
large sections of the criminal population, and it has been applied to quite miscellaneous 
offences. | 


230. The scale of punishments under the Vagrancy Act is as carefully graduated as 
the offences. “Idle and _ disorderly”? persons on summary conviction before a 
single Justice may be imprisoned for not exceeding fourteen days with hard labour, 
or before a petty sessional court the term may be extended to one month. ‘“‘ Rogues 
and vagabonds” similarly may be imprisoned for not more than fourteen days on 
conviction before a Justice or for three months by Petty Sessions. 


231. The foregoing may appeal to Quarter Sessions. The ‘incorrigible rogue ” can 
only be finally dealt with by those Sessions; but any Justice or Petty Sessions may 
commit him to prison with hard labour to await Quarter Sessions, where he may be 
sentenced to further imprisonment for not more than one year with hard labour.? 
Male offenders may be whipped.® 
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232. The great majority of sentences under this Act are for fourteen days or less, and 
the Committee report that it is impossible from any practicable point of view to 
defend these short sentences, which neither deter nor reform.* ! ly 


233. Some of the Committee’s witnesses held that minimum sentences in the case 
of vagrants should be laid down by Statute, but it was felt by others that there would 
be considerable objection to taking away the discretionary power of the Magistrates. 
The Committee urge that, in any case where a Magistrate deems it expedient to give 
a sentence of less than fourteen days, the sentence should be for one day only, which means 
that on the rising of the Court the prisoner would be discharged. 





934, But this nominal sentence would be a conviction and would be recorded, and | 
the Committee suggest that, on a second or third conviction, the habitual vagrant should i 
be dealt with by a long term of detention. 


235. Hitherto the difficulty of identification has proved a great obstacle in dealing 
with this class of offender; but this, the Committee think, could now be overcome by a ; 
system of finger-print records.5 4 


236. The Committee recommend that ‘‘ means should be provided to allow of the ql 
habitual vagrant being dealt with otherwise than under the Vagrancy Act, and that 1 
as far as possible he should be treated not as a criminal, but as a person requiring detention | 
on account of his mode of life.” They suggest that the class should be defined by Statute 
and include any person who has on three or more occasions been convicted of such offences 
as begging, refusing to perform a task of work, or failing to maintain himself. The 
Committee also point out that under this head would come with much advantage 
many of the class of workhouse inmates known as “ ins-and-outs.”’ : 


237. The Committee consider that this prolonged detention should as far as possible 
be carried out in a “ labour-colony,” and that, although Government institutions will | 
eventually be necessary for the more difficult cases, it would be best in the first instance 
to trust to the enterprise of voluntary associations or of individual philanthropy or of 
local authorities under strict supervision by the State, and assisted from the rates or the 
National Exchequer.® 


238. The Committee commend the general lines of a Bill introduced by Sir John 
Gorst in 1904 and modelled on the Inebriates Act of 1898 which provided for the 


15 Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 5. 25 Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 14. 8Ibid., Sec. 10. 4 Raport of i 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, pp. 51, etc. 5 Ibtd., p. 60. 6 Ibid., p. 74, etc. 
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certification and regulation of such places of compulsory detention by the ‘Secretary 
of State and for financial aid from the rates or from the Exchequer. 


239. The Committee suggest that the period of detention should be from six months 
to three years and that there should be power to obtain discharge by good conduct and 
by small earnings. The Committee also attach great importance to the dietary as a 
means of encouraging or inducing the colonist to work. They found that, in some. estab- 
lished labour, colonies, the unearned allowance of food was lavish and costly, and that 
the system under which it was given instead of stimulating the man’s energies tended 
to sap them, — , . 


240. They propose therefore that the allowance to each colonist should, with certain 
safeguards, be. simply sufficient for subsistence, but it would be open to every man to 
supplement this by means of work and good conduct. Apart from the reception of women 
into a workhouse the Committee do not propose that their treatment should materially 
differ from that of men. Some provision should, they think, be made for female labour 
colonies, but it is not anticipated that many women would need to be so dealt with. ~ 


241. As regards children, the Committee recommend that, where the parent or guardian 
of a child is dealt with as a habitual vagrant, the Court should be empowered to send 
the child to an industrial school or to a place of safety, and that Section 14 of the Industrial 
Schools Act, 1866, should be so amended as to remove doubts of its application to vagrant 
children. rt 


242. Under the Poor Law Act, 1899, Guardians are empowered to assume parental rights 
under specified conditions., This was commended to the Committee by an experienced 
witness as the most successful method of dealing with vagrant children.1, The Committee 
endorsed its desirability inasmuch as.it affords alternative ways of dealing with individual 
cases. But the law of settlement has, it appears, been an obstacle, as Guardians have 
hesitated to assume the cost of children not belonging to their Union. It had been sug- 
gested that the County should contribute, but the Committee were “not prepared to 
suggest that the charge should be thrown on the County in every case where the Guardians 
adopt a vagrant child.”? Action may also be taken in the interest of vagrants’ children 
under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904... The Committee found that much 
useful work has been done in co-operation with the Poor Law officials by the National 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children under this Statute, but that difficulty has 
been found in practice because it is necessary to prove an overt act of cruelty, and because 
the Society are not able to assume control ofa child unless they undertake the cost of 
maintenance. | | 


. 243. The Committee also found that difficulties have arisen in regard to the provisions 
of the Elementary Education Acts applicable to children of this class, and thatif these 
were acted on ample means would be available for assuming control of vagrant children 
who are not receiving proper education.® ) 


244. Since the Report of the Departmental Committee upon Vagrancy has been 
published and its recommendations known, some objections have been raised to ‘the 
proposal to entrust the regulation of the vagrant class to the police authorities. ' The 
proposal is one which has been made more than once: since 1834 by ‘experienced 
officials who have inquired into the matter, and one of the grounds upon which’ it 
is advocated is that the casual pauper is but an incident and a fragment of vagrancy. 
His exiguous relief, it is urged, is ‘a4 small matter in the regulation of the multitude of 
which he is a part, and, as the purpose of the police is the preservation and enforce+ 
ment of order, it has been commonly recognised from early times that the control of 
the vagrant is a part of the prevention of crime not less important than its detection. 


245, It is further contended by, the Committee that there would be no need for the 
withdrawal of the police from their other. duties, for it was contemplated by, those 
making the Report that an auxiliary organisation and the employment of superannuated 
constables should be authorised, as well as an extension of the arrangement by which 
certain Poor Law officials are at present invested with police powers in special 
circumstances. The Committee were further of. opinion that there would not. be any 
insuperable difficulty in. arranging for a, sufficient separation of, buildings and, of 
administration where the casual wards are contiguous to a workhouse. 








” 1 Report of; Departmental, Committee. on Vagrancy | (Cd: 2852] 1906, Q. 11010... )% Lbid.,p.. 114. 
3Jbid., p. 115, 
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246. To the objections raised against the proposal that the police should control 
che male tramps in the casual wards while the women and children are relieved in the 
workhouse, the Committee’s reply would be that there may be distinct advantage in a 
separation which is in any case one of ¢lear definition. The number of women and 
children to be found sleeping in the casual wards is small compared with the number 
seen upon the roads. ‘The inference therefore is that the women and children sleep 
elsewhere, and this theory is confirmed by the counts which from time to time have 
been made of the vagrant population as a whole. / These counts show a far larger 
proportion of women and children than is found in the Poor Law Returns! It is 
therefore contended that the complete dissociation-of the women and children from 
the casual ward will tend to further disperse the remnant of women and children who 


resort to them: 


v47, The main recommendations of the Vagrancy Committee involving police 
control are in fact co-ordinate parts ofa scheme for the elimination of the undeserving 
vagrant, They are associated with a way-ticket which is intended as a passport and 
safeguard for the bona fide worker, and which derives its authoritive value from, and 
in its régulation depends upon, a police system. The powers which must. necessarily 
underlie a compulsory detention are to be entrusted to the Department of State 
responsible for the enforcement of order and of the penal institutions of the State, as 
being the only authority capable of adequately carrying out such functions. 


248. We did not ourselves give special attention to the subject of Vagrancy in view 
of the fact that it had been inquired into so recently by the Departmental Committee 
whose Report we have summarised in the preceding paragraphs. 


249. We shall not, therefore, attempt to revise the Committee’s conclusions, with 
which, indeed, many of us are in agreement. But on the other hand, we feel that some 
of our own proposals, such for instance as that for the enlargement of the Poor Law 
area and for the granting of passes to workmen by the Labour Exchange, will, if adopted, 
alter the situation as it existed at, the date of the Departmental Committee's Report. 


‘950. We therefore merely set out the recommendations arrived at by the Committee, 
and express the opinion that, in taking any action upon them, Your Majesty’s Government 
should carefully consider the effect of our proposals for the re-organisation of the Poor 


Law, system. 














1 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy [Cd. 2852] 1906, pp. 20, 21, 1 
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Chapter 6. 





STOCK-TAKING AND WORKHOUSE ACCOUNTS. 





251. The question of workhouse accounts is one which should be dealt with in the 
reorganisation of Poor Law administration generally. 


252. With the greater specialisation of institutional treatment the books and forms — 
should be adapted to the particular type of institution. We desire the responsible heads 
of the institutions of the future to devote their time and energies to the more important — 
questions of internal management, the individual care of inmates, etc. It will, there- — 
fore, be necessary in our opinion that the system of accounts should be reconsidered. 


253. A Departmental Committee was appointed in May, 1901, to inquire into the 
question. The Committee made an exhaustive inquiry, and came to the conclusion 
that the system could be considerably simplified!’ On any revision, the question of 
stock-taking should not be overlooked ; the present methods are open to serious objection. — 
Except in a few cases in which a stocktaker has been appointed, the duty devolves upon 
the visiting committee of the workhouse or institution. Whilst the duty of stock-taking 
may in many cases have been carefully and punctually performed, we think that in future 
this duty should be performed by a paid stocktaker appointed by the Public Assistance 
Authority in each area. 2 | . 


254. The Orders which have been issued by the Local Government Board in the case 
of Willesden Board of Guardians and others, make it the duty of the stocktaker to compare 
the stores with the book entries of the quantities of stock in store at the date of taking 
stock and to certify accordingly ; on the other hand the Departmental Committee object 
to this, and consider that such a certificate could be given only by a person capable of © 
examining all the books and vouchers, and they think that the stocktaker should be 
restricted to a statement of the stock found by him to be in store at the time.? 


ee —— 


255. We believe that such a restriction might leave the way open to fraudulent 
practices. 


256. Persons fully capable of undertaking the double duty of taking stock and checking 
the necessary books should not be difficult to find. We recommend their appointment, 
but the appointment should not take away the responsibility of the Public Assistance | 
Authority for the proper oversight of all stores and the keeping of books. 
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257. We suggest that the keeping of accounts should be simplified as far as possible, 
and the number of books and forms reduced to a minimum consistent with sufficient 
safeguards to prevent or detect fraud and to prevent laxity of method. 
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1 Report of Departmental Committee on Workhouse Accounts [Cd. 1440] 1903, p. lit 2 Ibid., 
App. iv., pp. 60-1. 
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Chapter 7. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND INEBRIETY. 





258. As the evidence has shown, the immediate cause of destitution in many cases 
is drink. When application for relief is made, a habit of drinking has often 
been already formed; and it is too late to do more than maintain the applicant, 
who can leave the workhouse with the usual notice and often returns the worse for 
a debauch. We have made recommendations elsewhere in regard to “ Ins-and-Outs,” 
amongst whom many of this character would be found: but we are not content to 
leave the question without some more precise suggestions. Where the cause of 
distress appears definitely to be drink, we think that the case should be specially 
investigated and noted and the applicant examined medically and otherwise, and 
proper action taken. 


259. Little use can be made of the voluntary provisions of the Habitual Drunkards 
Act of 1879.1 But the Inebriates Act of 1898 contains valuable provisions, which 
might, we think, be turned to account and extended. This Act provides that a 
person may be sentenced to be detained for a period not exceeding three years in a 
State inebriate reformatory or any certified inebriate reformatory, subject to the 
managers being willing to admit him, on his being convicted of an offence punishable 
by imprisonment or penal servitude, if the court is satisfied that the offence was 
committed under the influence of drink, or that drunkenness was a contributing cause 
of the offence, and the offender admits that he is, or is found by the jury to be, an 
habitual drunkard.? 


260. In a Schedule to the Act is entered a list of offences, and any person who 
commits any of these offences, and who within the twelve months preceding the date 
of the commission of the offence has been convicted summarily at least three times of 
any such offence, and who is an habitual drunkard, is liable on conviction by indict- 
ment, or, if he consents to be dealt with summarily, on summary conviction, to be 
detained for a term not exceeding three years in any certified inebriate reformatory. 


261. There are thus for these offenders two kinds of institutions—the State 
inebriate reformatories, for “troublesome, refractory and violent” inmates, and 
certified inebriate reformatories, which remain institutions of the more normal 
reformatory type. And besides the procedure by indictment there is the simple 
procedure available under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. But apart from the policy 
and requirements of the Inebriates Act, cases of “criminal inebriety” are constantly 
brought before the magistrates. These are cases of attempted suicide, wounding, 
assault, malicious damage and other similar offences, brought before justices sitting in 
summary jurisdiction courts, which are’dealt with by short terms of imprisonment 
or are handed over to friends. It is most probable that among these are many persons 
who subsequently become paupers, and are often for a long time maintained by the 
rates. 


262. There is thus provision for the more extreme and less remediable cases of 
Inebriety, but for other and presumably earlier and more remediable cases there is only 
as a rule the short sentence. 


263. The weekly cost of an inmate in a certified reformatory may be taken at 
from 10s. to 128.3 The weekly cost of an indoor pauper is about 103.4 If the lower 
figure be taken, the difference of cost is not great between the inebriate 
and the pauper. On the other hand, we have the fact that the persons 

ee ee hie es Siro 40s ONS ty ee RRS eC Vor 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded [Cd. 4202], 1908, p. 133. 2 bid., pp. 133-4. 
Stone’s Justices’ Manual ( 1905), p. 257. 8 Report of the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, 


for the year 1907 [Cd. 4342], p. 8. 4 Thirty-sixth Annual Report Local Government Board [Cd. 3655], 
1907, p. exlviii. 
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whose drinking habits are least settled and unalterable receive short sentences and dis- 
appear, In no way bettered but left to drift into crime and pauperism. These two facts 
suggest: (1) that the evil might be dealt with at an earlier stage, if the law 
allowed it; and (2) that at that stage the cost of maintenance in suitable institutions 
would not be more expensive, or only slightly more expensive, than maintenance in a 
workhouse. But unless the ground for intervention at the earlier stage be strong and 
such as could fairly be dealt with in a court of law, it is hardly possible to base any adminis- 


trative proposal upon it. 


264. Socially, the ground for intervention—a ground which appears to us to be sufii- 
cient—is that the inebriate is reducing himself and his family to such straits that he will 
have to apply to the poor relief authorities for maintenance. There seems to be noreason 
why this should not be made an offence. Whether the cause of the intemperance be in 
part physical, or not, the result affects most seriously the community at large. Not 
only does the delinquent deprive his family of his services, but he weakens and degrades 
it, and he injures the community as well by imposing on it a large expenditure and by 
failing to fulfil his duty towards it. It may be asserted that the system of treatment 
is only partially curative. That may be so, and still it may be advantageous. Like 
other branches of medical social work it has to be carried out in a large measure experi— 
mentally and in the future there may be many alterations in the conditions of treatment. 
But to leave the problem unconsidered is the greater evil, 


Note.-—The above paragraphs were written before the publication of the Repor 
of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into the operation of the law 
relating to inebriates and to their detention in reformatories and retreats.) — y 


The definition recommended by the Departmental Committee includes (see 
Recommendation II.) the class of cases to which we refer. It is as follows :— AS 


« An inebriate is a person who habitually takes or uses any intoxicating 
: thing or things, and while under the influence of such thing or things, or in 
consequence of the effects thereof is Ae ie 


(a) Dangerous to himself or others; or 
(b) A cause of harm or serious annoyance to his family or others ; or 


(c) Incapable of managing himself or his affairs, or of ordinary proper 
conduct.” > ee 


eel ey ee ee ee See 


1 (Cd. 4438, 1908), 2 Ibid.,.p. 33. 
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COMPOUNDING FOR RATES. 


265. Our attention has been directed by many witnesses ‘to the system under which 
tates are now collected, a system which must be carefully considered in reviewing Poor 
Law administration. Speaking generally occupiers of rateable properties are alone liable 
for the payment of rates ; but under the system popularly known as that of ‘ compound- 
ing ” the owner of small property may be rated instead of the occupier, either by agreement 
or by compulsory order of the local authority. 


266. The law on this subject is, in regard to the rate for the relief of the poor, 
contained in Sections 3 and 4 of the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, 
which are as follows :— 


(iii.) In case the rateable value of any hereditament does not exceed twenty pounds, if the 
hereditament is situate in the Metropolis, or thirteen pounds if situate in any parish wholly or partly 
within the Borough of Liverpool, or ten pounds if situate in any parish wholly or partly within the 
City of Manchester or the Borough of Birmingham, or eight pounds if situate elsewhere, and the 
owner of such hereditament is willing to enter into an agreement in writing with the overseers to 
become liable to them for the poor rates assessed in respect of such hereditament for any term not 
being less than one year from the date of such agreement, and to pay the poor rates whether the 
hereditament is occupied or not, the overseers may, subject, nevertheless, to the control of the vestry, 
agree with the owner to receive the rates from him, and to allow to him a commission not exceeding 
25 per cent. on the amount thereof. 


(iv.) The vestry of any parish may, from time to time, order that the owners of all rateable 
hereditaments !to which Section 3 of this Act extends, situate within such parish shall be rated 
to the poor rate in respect of such rateable hereditaments, instead of the occupiers, on all rates made 
after the date of such order and thereupon, and so long as, such order shall be in force the following 
enactments shall have effect :— 


(1) The overseers shall rate the owners instead of the occupiers, and shall allow to them 


an abatement or deduction of 15 per centum from the amount of the rate. 


(2) If the owner of one or more of such rateable hereditaments shall give notice to the over- 
seers in writing that he is willing to be rated for any term not being less than one year, in respect 
of all such rateable hereditaments of which he is the owner, whether the same be occupied or 
not, the overseers shall rate such owner accordingly, and allow to him a further abatement 
or deduction not exceeding 15 per centum from the amount of the rate during the time he is, 
so rated. 

(3) The vestry may by resolution rescind any such order after a day to be fixed by them, 
such day being not less than six months after the passing of such resolution, but the order shall 
pena in force with respect to all rates made before the date on which the resolution takes 
effect. 

Provided that this clause shall not be applicable to any rateable hereditament in which a dwelling- 
house shall not be included. 

267. Now this system of compounding has on many occasions been the subject 
of discussion. It was abolished by Parliament in 1867; it was re-established in 
1869 because of the difficulties which the Local Authorities encountered when they 
attempted to collect the rates directly from small occupiers. We have not had access 
to any evidence other than that contained in the debates in Parliament which led 
to this significant fluctuation of opinion. We may, however, be permitted to observe 
that in administrative questions it is practically impossible even for Parliament 
to force on unwilling Local Authorities a system which they regard as administra- 
tively unworkable ; but it should not be forgotten that forty years ago the machinery 
of local self-government was, comparatively speaking, undeveloped, and in some districts 
the working of this machinery was in the hands of a type of administrator very 
different from those who occupy similar positions to-day. Churchwardens and Over- 
‘seers were the rating authority ; they were appointed for the most part by the Easter 
Vestry ; the rates are now made by the Overseers only, who are appointed by other bodies. 





1 Final Report Royal Commission on Local Taxation, Chapter XII. 
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But whatever changes have been introduced, the compounding system ever since has 
been and still is condemned on the ground that those who have the right to vote for the 
election or to become members of Boards of Guardians, entrusted with the raising and 
expenditure of money derived from the rates, should be directly rated and pay rates. 
themselves. In this judgment many witnesses’ representative of various shades of political 
opinion have concurred and have endorsed the opinion of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation who, although they pointed out the great practical difficulties of abolishing 
compounding held that it was most desirable that all classes of the community should, as: 
far as possible, be made liable to personal payment of rates, in order that they might 
appreciate directly the effect of competent or incompetent, economical or extravagant, 
administration. The occupier of compounded property has, under the present system, no 
means of knowing what proportion of his rent is due to the demands of the rating authority. 
Ifthe rate rises he may have his rent raised, but if it falls he does not necessarily obtain: 
any reduction.? It is generally argued that the evil results of this system apply only to 
the poorest classes in the community ; but as a matter of fact owing to the erection of — 
what are popularly called “ flats” occupiers paying an inclusive rent amounting in some 


cases to £400 or £500 a year have little cognizance during their tenancy of a rise or fall in 
the rates.3 : 


268. There is, however, no reason to labour this aspect of the question. As faras the 
principle is concerned, few would be found to support the compounding system, Tt — 
contravenes the whole theory on which the democratic form of government has been set _ 
up. On the other hand, it is urged that the practical difficulties of collecting and enforcing 
payment of rates from the large number of weekly tenants who, in urban areas, frequently 
move from one tenement to another, are insuperable. It should not, however, be forgotten, 
that as a rule these tenants move to a Iresh tenement in the near neighbourhood, and that. 
although the number of removals is large, in very many Cases accommodation is found 
in the same rating area. The conclusion in regard to compounding at which the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation arrived was based on the consideration of these diffi- 
culties ; but the recommendation, it would appear, was founded on the evidence of officials 
directly concerned with the collection of rates. Now while we attach full weight to the: 
conclusions of local administrators of great experience, we venture to suggest that publie: 
servants familiar with present methods of collection may be disposed to over-estimate: 
the difficulties involved in any change of system. At the same time we have to report 
that official witnesses have pressed on us their opinion that any radical change in the 
method of collection would be a matter of very serious difficulty.6 The Local Taxation 
Commission recommended that compounding should be permitted where.the rateable value 
of the hereditaments does not exceed £10 in localities other than London and Liverpool. 
The effect of this proposal would be to increase the number of hereditaments to which. 


“compounding” might be applied in all places except London, Liverpool, Manchester and. 
Birmingham.® | | 


269. Assuming that in principle it is desirable to abolish compounding we proceed 
to consider whether any practicable scheme has been laid before us. We have evidence 
from the Metropolitan Rate Collectors’ Association’ to the effect that the abolition of 
compounding would result in a considerable increase in the total rates collected, but that: 
if direct. application to the occupiers were the established system, loss from empties,. 
increased cost of collection and irrecoverables would be greater than the allowance made 
for compounding. But seeing how large the compounding allowance is not only in 
London but in other parts of the country, we question whether this forecast would be 
borne out by experience. Another consideration must be weighed. Local Authorities. 
when estimating their financial requirements and framing their budgets require to know 
the amount which the precept will produce, otherwise they will be driven to make “ specu- 
sative precepts,” in order to compensate for the losses entailed by direct collection. We 
are, however, of opinion that if the compounding system were gradually abolished this. 
difficulty would prove much less than is anticipated. With a certain class of tenant in 





1C. H. Wilson, Stat. 27. Crowder, 175451; Kemp, 46865; Dodd, 48131; Mee, Stat. 85; Young, 


69722 ; Wilkes, 75446 ; Moody, 72082, etc.; Local Taxation Commission Report, p. 51 ; Crouch, App. xxxiii., 
Vol. IX., p. 813. 2 Sha 


: 813 ape, 17334, 3 Lockwood, 14037, 14136. 4 Local Taxation Commission, — 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 1., 1755-63, 4017, 6878. 5 Thomas, 50156 ; Clarke, Vol. IX., App. xxv.» 
Tagg, Vol. [X., App. xxix. ; Potter, Vol. TX., App. xxvi.; Potts, Vol. IX., App, xxvii. 6 Final Report 
p. 52. 7 Roberts, 93504 (7). : z 
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our judgment no evil results would follow. This opinion is based, as we have said, on 
the recommendation of the Local Taxation Commission, and is supported by witnesses, 
such as Mr. I’. B. Crouch,’ the Secretary of the Peabody Donation Fund. Miss Constance 
Bartlett, and Mr. J. T. Baker, the senior rate collector for the Borough of Islington, who 
possess intimate knowledge of the financial difficulties of those inhabiting tenements of 
low rateable value. Mr. Crouch informed us that in one of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
an attempt was made by the Local Authority to reduce the compounding allowance. This 
proposal was resisted by a combination of property owners. The authorities decided 
to abolish the compounding system in certain selected districts; in consequence of this 
on two of the Peabody estates accommodating 366 tenants, rates have been paid direct 
by the occupiers to the collectors appointed by the rating authority for more than five 
years. These tenants earn but small incomes, and no special arrangement as to collection 
has been made by the rating authority, but we are informed the arrangement has been 
for the advantage of the Municipal Authorities, and the tenants have not suffered. In 
several properties in the Metropolis, as we are told by Miss Bartlett? an interesting 
experiment has been made in order to prove whether it is possible to get rid of the com- 
pounding system. The tenements in question are separately rated, and the tenants 
have paid direct with satisfactory results. In other groups of houses the rates are collected 
weekly with the rents, the former rising and falling with the amount levied, special rent 
books being now published containing scales showing amounts payable under various 
assessments and various rates. The result has been what might have been expected. 
The tenants take an intelligent interest in local administration; they take advantage 
of their privilege as direct ratepayers, not only to grumble at the amounts required, but 
they are on the alert to get full value for their money as regards street cleansing and the 
like. They realise that if the administration becomes slack they are the sufferers. If 
rates rise they have to pay their share, and even a small increase has a disturbing influence 
on the family budget. If the rates, owing to the watchfulness and efficiency of their 
representatives and the officials diminish, they get a direct and immediate advantage. 
They realise what too many forget, viz., that no small proportion of the burden which 
results from increased municipal expenditure falls heavily on the class least able to bear 
it, and that when rates rise by reason of a progressive increase in loan charges spread 
over a period of years, no relief can be anticipated. In other words, the increase in rates 
is the result of increased loan charge. We should travel far beyond our terms of reference 
were we to attempt a description of the serious burden laid on the poorer class of the 
community by extravagant or inefficient administration. And as need hardly be stated, 
owing to the increase in rates, rents and the cost of all commodities rise. The tenants,. 
as we have been informed, have to rest satisfied with less adequate accommodation than 
they would rightly desire, for they cannot afford to take an extra room if such be needed. 


270. We must also allude to the evidence which has been submitted to us by Mr. J. T, 
Baker,’ the senior rate collector-of-the Metropolitan borough of Islington. The rateable: 
value of this borough is £1,945,113; its population, 334,991; and its rateable value, 
therefore, amounts to £5°68 per head of population, thus showing that within its borders. 
are contained a considerable amount of small property. The compounding system was 
abolished some years ago, and the change has resulted in a large saving to the ratepayers. 
Thus, according to a statement for the quarter ending Michaelmas, 1907, the loss on 
-irrecoverables, etc., throughout the whole district amounted only to 8s. 44d. per £100.* 


271. Now, in principle we are of opinion that the compounding system should be 
abolished wherever practicable, and that, as far as possible, rates should be collected 
weekly, monthly or quarterly, as are rents. Collectors, either men or women, should 
be appointed at a small fixed salary, and a commission on collection. In this connection 
we desire to point out that in the last forty years a vast system of industrial insurance 
for funeral benefit and other purposes has spread over the whole country. Premiums. 
are collected weekly in very small sums, which, in the aggregate, reach large amounts 
by collectors calling weekly on the occupiers of property of very low rateable value ; 
and the system, from a commercial point of view, is eminently satisfactory. If, as a 
commercial undertaking, a weekly collection of small premiums is remunerative to the 
collectors, and provides the poorer classes with a method of insurance of which they 
approve, it can scarcely be affirmed that if a similar method were adopted in regard to 
the collection of rates, satisfactory results would not be obtained. There is little doubt 





* It should perhaps be observed that, in consequence of an understanding between owner and occupier, 
the rates were paid in many cases by the former, but without commission or other allowance. The demand 
note, was, however, served on the occupier, and the arrangement in question did not affect his lability to 
the Borough Council. 


1Vol. IX., App. xxxiii.; Bartlett, Vol. [X., App. xxiv.; Baer, Voi. IX., App. xxiii. 2 Vol. IX., 
App. xxtv. 3 Vol. [X., App. xxiii. 
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but that the abolition of compounding gradually introduced would rsult in direct saving | 
to the community as a whole, and to those who now pay weekly their rates with their — 


rents. There would also result an increased interest in the administration of local affairs. 


But it would be impossible to carry into effect so radical a change, unless the rating authori- — 


ties were so convinced of its desirability that they would resolutely enforce any changes 
in administration which the new method might involve. No doubt in certain districts 
the system would have to be introduced experimentally, but, as far as the local govern- 
ment of the Metropolis is concerned (and in a less degree this consideration applies to 
the country as a whole), a democratic system cannot be satisfactorily administered unless 
those who control policy are directly responsible for the expenditure involved. 


272. A survey of the evidence upon this subject submitted to the Local Taxation 
Commission as well as to ourselves has convinced us of the desirability of the direct pay- 
ment of rates by those who elect Local Authorities ; and although we are well aware of 
the difficulties which would prevent a sudden abolition of the compounding system, we 
are fully persuaded that it should be reduced to the lowest possible limit. This would 
involve more careful and detailed arrangements for the direct collection of rates; but 
in the long run the community would benefit not only from less extravagant administra- 
tion, but from a more active and intelligent interest in local self-government on the part 
of the electorate. If this policy were pursued, it might also be found desirable to modify 
the provisions of the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act of 1869, in the direction 
of reducing the limit of rateable value for compounding purposes. 


PART VIII.—Chapter 9. 


Chapter 9. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF IN THE CASE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


273. There is, so far as we know, no express definition of a pauper. Generally Constructive 
it may be said, however, that a pauper is a person maintained wholly or in part by pauperism. 


any Union at the cost of the Poor Rate. But it may be pointed out that, in the case 
of relief given to a dependent, the Law regards as a pauper the husband or parent 
lable for the support of the dependant, although such husband or parent may not be 
maintained wholly or in part by any Union at the cost of the Poor Rate. 


274. This enactment is contained in Sec. 56 of 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, which runs :— 


“All relief given to or on account of the wife, or to or on account of any child or children 
under the age of sixteen, not being blind or deaf and dumb, shall be considered as given to the hus- 
band of such wife or to the father of such child or children, as the case may be, and any relief 
given to or on account of any child or children under the age of sixteen of any widow shall be 
considered as given to such widow.” 


275. It will be observed that exceptions are made to the rule of constructive Extension of 
relief in the case of the blind or deafanddumb. We see no reason why the exceptions rule of 
should be limited to those classes, for there are other forms of affliction which cannot ©2st™ 
be prevented. It was suggested to us by Mr. R. J. Curtis, Clerk to the Guardians P°"P°™S™ ! 


of the King’s Norton Union, that ‘no electoral disability should attach to the father 
or mother of any person maintained out of the rates (either wholly or partially) in an 
asylum, or a registered institution for the care and control of epileptics and feeble- 
minded persons,” + and not only do we agree with this suggestion but we also think 
that the exceptions should be extended to include the following classes of the afflicted, 
viz., the mentally defective, epileptic, lame, deformed, and crippled, provided that the 
assistance rendered from public funds to or on account of the afflicted wife or child is 
occasioned by such infirmity. : 





1 Vol. IV. App. exxiii. 13 (d). 
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Chapter 10. 


THE COMPILATION OF THE STATISTICS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


276. A well-considered system of statistics is an essential of efficient administrative 
control. We need not dwell upon the importance of obtaining adequate statistical infor- 
mation on the multitude of questions which will confront the future Authorities. The 
effect, both as to numbers and cost, of the different forms of administration, the progress 
made irom time to time in the country as a whole and in different districts, the nature 
of the distress calling for public assistance and the best methods of dealing with it, are ; 
questions, ¢nter alia, upon which statistics can furnish most valuable information, and 
such statistics should be in the hands not only of the Local Authorities but also of the 
Central Department, of Parliament, and of the public generally. | 


277. The statistics of pauperism have been much improved in recent years, ana a great 
deal more statistical information on the subject is now presented to Parliament than 
formerly. There is room, however, for development in the present: scheme, and if effect 
be given to the far-reaching suggestions we make in regard to the administration of the 


Law it is obvious that modifications will be required in the statistical forms and methods — 
employed. 





278. In the compilation of the statistics of persons relieved it has always been the — 
practice of the Central Department to call for tabulated Returns in a prescribed form / 
from the Clerks to the Boards of Guardians. These Returns are made up from various : 
sources, ég., the Indoor and Outdoor Relief Lists, and the Medical Relief Register, and 
there is reason to suppose that the Returns are not always made up upon generally uniform 
lines. Some development has recently taken place in the instructions issued to the Poor 
Law Authorities in regard to the method of compiling the Returns, but these instructions 
have in the past been too meagre and are still capable of considerable expansion if the 
Local Authorities continue to render their Returns in the condensed form now in use. 


279. It has been suggested elsewhere in this Report that case-papers should be 
brought into use throughout England and Wales. They are now used’ with great 
advantage in a large number of Unions, and, under the scheme of Authorities we propose, 
their adoption universally will be essential if the Public Assistance’! Authorities are 
to supervise effectively the work of the Public Assistance Committees. — Moreover, 
with a carefully arranged system of case-papers the existing books .might be 
simplified. If, then, case-papers are adopted we suggest that the form should — 
be prescribed by the Local Government Board, though it should be permissible 
for the Public Assistance Authority to amplify the form in any way it thought | 
fit, and that the case-paper should form the foundation of the statistical records 
of persons assisted. We have printed in Part XIX. of the Statistical Appendix a 


specimen case-paper which would contain the necessary data for the compilation of 
the future statistics. 


280. It has been suggested that, this system of case-papers having been established, : 
the original tabulation of the particulars of the persons assisted should be transferred 
from the Local Authorities to the Central Department....Under this system the Public 
Assistance Committee, under whose care the case-papers would be, would prepare copies of 
so much of the case-papers as would be required by the Local Government Board for statis- 
tical purposes. We print in Part XIX. of the Statistical Appendix a specimen form for — 
the statistical Return which would be rendered to the Central Authority half-yearly. These 
Returns would be filled in from the case-papers, and would contain all the necessary details 
of each case. They would be transmitted through the Public Assistance Authorities 
to the Local Government Board, and the information they contained would there be 
tabulated in whatever form might be found necessary. The Local Government 
Board would, no doubt, require additional staff for the purpose, but it is suggested that 
the necessary expenditwre would be justified by the greater accuracy and intelligence 
with which the Returns would be prepared. The persons assisted must be classified 
and cross-classified statistically, and such work, it is urged, can only be done efficiently by 
clerks trained for the purpose. It is also urged that it would be impossible for every 
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Public Assistance Committee, or even every Public Assistance Authority, to employ a special 

taff of this nature. The suggestion thus made would simplify considerably the work 
of the Public Assistance officials, who would thus be enabled to devote more 
time to their administrative duties, for the clerical work involved in making copies 
of the prescribed portions of the case-papers would require no more labour than 
is now involved in the present system of statistical Returns. And further, as the 
work could be performed without special training, it might, under supervision, 
become the duty of the junior clerks. 





: 


281. The Census of persons in receipt of relief on March 31st, 1906, which Advantages of 
we obtained for the purposes of our inquiry, was carried out on these lines. proposed 
Hach Board of Guardians furnished a Return giving certain particulars of every °Y%°™- 
person in receipt of relief, and the Returns were then tabulated by our staff. The 
novelty of the Return probably gave the Poor Law officials more trouble than would 
be involved in furnishing a Return the details of which were settled on permanent 
lines. But the examination of the Returns received by us clearly showed that there 
was a great lack of uniformity in the method of recording the details required for 
statistical purposes. It is not always possible to detect this divergence of practice in 
summarised Returns such as are now furnished to the Local Government Board half- 
yearly, and it is contended that uniformity would be greatly promoted by the adoption 
of the system of central tabulation. We may here refer to an omission in the half-yearly 
Returns which has recently been brought to light by the Local Government Board. 
Where indoor relief is given to a dependant, the head of the family should be treated 
as receiving constructive relief, but in the half-yearly Return for January Ist, 1908, 
it is stated that :— 


“There is ground for the belief that these persons have not usually been included in the 
Returns, as the rules relating to the Outdoor Relief lists, under which the heads of families 
have been included in those lists, have not expressly required any similar record to be kept for 
cases of Indoor Relief. . . . The total number thus excluded is slightly over 5,000.” 
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With central tabulation such an omission as this would have been discovered at once. 
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282. Under the system thus outlined, the preparation of special Returns would 
often be effected with less delay and labour than at present. Any special Return now 
required must be obtained by the issue of a special Circular to the Local Authorities, 
whose officials must be detached from their ordinary duties to furnish the material, 
or must compile the Return during extra official hours. The system sometimes leads 
to friction between the Central and Local Authorities and demands for payment for : 
the extra work performed are often made by the local officials. To a large extent : 
these difficulties would be removed under the plan proposed. Again, it may some- t 
times occur that the results of a statistical Return suggest further lines of inquiry E 
of great importance, which could hardly have been foreseen at the outset. Unless ; 
separate details of the persons relieved are in the possession of the Central Department 
the further prosecution of the inquiry can only be effected by the issue of a new 
Circular involving much labour to the Local Authorities. 
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283. This suggestion, would, however, we are informed, impose so heavy a burden Alternative tl 
upon the Central Authority that we pass it by and turn to another proposal. We would system of al 
suggest that the Director of Public Assistance in each Public Assistance area of sufficient Collection. ; 
size should have a statistical officer whose duty it should be to prepare the Returns for \ 
transmission to the Local Government Board. This office might be combined with that 
of accountant. The Assistance Officer of each Public Assistance Committee would prepare 
a Return for the required dates, and these Returns would be sent to the Director of the ; 
Public Assistance Authority, who would summarise them and send the results, with all 
information and Returns required, to the Local Government Board. 


284. The detailed counts should, we think, continue to be taken on the dates Dates of half- 
which have now been adopted for a long series of years. Arguments might be ad- yearly returns. — 
vanced for altering the date of the January count, for January Ist seldom marks the ein, per i 
highest point of pauperism for the season, but we do not think that thisis an adequate ccc eiona of eae 
reason for breaking the continuity of the existing statistics. We suggest, however, that 
a new Return should be prepared at regular intervals on the lines of the Special Return 
obtained for us by the Local Government Board, showing the aggregate period and 
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occasions of relief granted to each person during the year ended September 30th, 
1907. Reference has been made to the results of this Return in Part) II. of this 
Report, and we attach the greatest importance to the facts whch have been elicited. 
They have thrown a new light on many questions coming within the terms oi our 
reference-and have confirmed our views regarding the {great part which organised 
charity might successfully and profitably play in the assistance of “ first cases.” 
The principal details which should be obtained in this Return are the periods and 
recurrence of relief, but it is important to distinguish in the classification between Insti- 
tutional Relief and Outdoor Relief. as well as between persons of various ages, in 
perhaps three or four groups. Experience would show whether anything more than 
this was desirable. Under a system of central tabulation the details might be recorded, 
and forwarded to the Local Government Board at such periods as might be prescribed im 
the form attached to the specimen of the “ Statistical Return” printed in Part XIX. of 
the Statistical Appendix. ) HW. 90 


285. In the compilation of all statistics it is of the first importance that the unit 
should be carefully defined. In the majority of cases no difficulty arises in regard to the 
unit, but the question of constructive relief has produced some uncertainty in the 
statistics of the past, for some of the Poor Law officials do not appear to have 
understood the system. We would suggest, therefore, . that a person should be 
considered to be in receipt of public assistance when he or any dependant of his, 
subject to the exceptions we propose to the rule of constructive relief,* or; being @ 
dependant, when he or the head of the family receives money, kind, or medical attention 
at the cost of public funds, notwithstanding that the whole or part of such cost may be’ 
repaid by the person assisted or by relatives or others, and that the Local Government 
Board should bring this rule to the notice of all the Local Authorities concerned. 


286. Separate statistics should be obtained of the cases involving constructive pauperism 
both as to the persons actually relieved and the persons only constructively relieved, as 
well as ofthe exceptions to the rule, such exceptions being classified according to the 
various classes of the afflicted. The necessity for separate statistics of constructive 
pauperism will be apparent when it is pointed out that an able-bodied father of a child 
receiving no relief other than medical treatment is recorded in the statistics as an able- 
bodied man in receipt of outdoor relief, although he may be. at work and in all other 
respects supporting a large family. 


287. One of the most difficult questions in connection with the statistics of persons 
relieved is that of classification by physical condition. Under the present system the 
“ able-bodied ” are distinguished from those ‘ not able-bodied,” but no definition is given 
of these terms and the resulting statistics are acknowledged to be unreliable. 


288. Reference is made in the Memorandum on the Census of Paupers printed in Part 
IL. of the Statistical Appendix to the anomalies produced by the classification, and we 
need not here say more than that we think terms should be used to which some standard 
of capability can be applied. We suggest the terms “ ordinarily able to work ” and “ not 
ordinarily able to work,” and, if the definition of “able to work” be ability to perform 
(1) light, (2) moderate, or (3) hard work of a suitable character within an Institution, 2 
practical standard might be established. 


989. The term “able-bodied” involves medical questions, and its use has in # 
large number of unions, resulted in the classification following the medical officer’s 
classification for dietary purposes. On the other hand, the term “able to work ” 
isfone which does not involve so much difficulty, and it is within the power of 
any experienced administrator to determine whether a person is able to perform the 
work by which he is accustomed to earn his living, or work to which unskilled 
hands in an Institution might be put. 


290. The class “ordinarily able to work” should, however, be subdivided in order 


to distinguish those able to work on the date of the Return from those ordinarily 


able to work, but who are temporarily incapacitated on the date of the Return. 
There is an analogy /for this distinction in the existing classification, and the 
separate statistics should, we think, be continued, as they will give the actual 
number of persons who are apparently in, want of employment and_ for whom 
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the special Institutions for dealing with those able to work will be required. 
Finally, we suggest that under each class those on the Medical Relief Lists should 
be distinguished from those who are not on those lists. The distinction of those 
under medical treatment from other persons has hitherto only been applied to the 
able-bodied, but we see no reason why it should not be applied to all classes, 
thus giving statistics ot some value from the medical standpoint, and in considering 
the causes of pauperism. 


291. In connection with the classification thus suggested, we may draw attention Classification 
to two points requiring consideration in the present system. The first has reference of wives 
to the classification of wives of men in receipt of outdoor relief, who for a lon according to 
series of years have been classed according to the physical condition of their husbands, ate 
though the Local Government Board has recently obtained the numbers of those ase 
who were themselves able-bodied. We think the latter course is preferable, and 
that, in the new statistics it should supersede the older method. The second point 
relates to the classification of persons in separate Infirmaries. There is some (jassification of 
difficulty in correctly classifying such persons, owing to the form of the Relief persons in 
Lists for those Institutions. In several of the separate Infirmaries the inmates separate 
have all been classed as not able-bodied, although many were only temporarily ™frmaries. 
disabled. The classification we have suggested should, we think, be embodied in 
the Relief Lists for these Institutions when such of the patients as were not per- 
manently disabled would fall into the class of those ordinarily able to work, 
but who are not able to work at the date of the Return, and are on the Medical 
Relief List. The correct classification would then be returned to the Local Government 


Board. 
292. The classification according to physical condition would then be as follows :— 


PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PHYSICAL CONDITION, IN TABULAR Form. 





Ordinarily able to work. | Not Ordinarily able to work. 





Able to work at date 





£3) of Return. * ey eo 
On Medical Relief List | 754 on Medical Relief | On Medical Relief 
and not able to work at : : 
Not on On date of Return. List. List. 


Medical Medical 
Relief List. | Relief List. 








Males 


Females 




















_ * The grade of work should be recorded by filling in these columns with the letter H.M. or L. (for Hard: 
_Moderate: or Light work) as the case might be. 


993. It will be observed that the classification provides for those able to work on 
the date of the Return but who are on the medical relief list. There is some doubt 
as to the correct classification of such persons in the existing scheme, and not only 
would this difficulty be removed, but we should also obtain complete totals of those 
sunder medical treatment, and of those able to work at the moment. 


294, Some difficulty arises in regard to the reckoning for the day counts, of PETSONSIN gatisticg of 

“receipt of medical relief only. It is often doubtful whether a person who has received medical relief 
‘medical attention will again call upon the Medica! Officer, who must consequently be only. 
‘in doubt whether the persons should be counted as in receipt of assistance on any 
given day. In Part II. the Statistical Appendix it is shown that a great many different 
systems are in force, and we think that, in order to secure uniformity in this respect, 
some guidance should be given to the Local Authorities. We suggest that the 
Local Government Board should lay down the rule that the persons counted should 
“be those patients who were dealt with during the week preceding the date of the 
Return. | 


295. The medical statistics of persons in receipt of public assistance should, however, Further 
‘be further developed. Reference has been made to a special Return on the subject development 


~svhich we obtained in 1907 from certain unions, showing the numbers under ee 
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medical treatment by the Poor Law Officers on a certain day, and the nature-_ 
of the diseases from which the persons were suffering, and we recommend. 
that details similar to those obtained in that Return should in future be rendered_ 
yearly. The diseases specified in the Return of 1907 might be usefully extended. 
It would be essential to the preparation of such statistics that a system of medical. 
case-papers for indoor cases (similar to that recommended by the Workhouse Accounts- 
Committee), and a more comprehensive Medical Relief Register for outdoor cases. 


should be inaugurated. 


296. Two matters to which we would specially draw attetion in connection’ with. 
medical statistics are the desirability of obtaining statistics :— 


(1) Of the average stay of patients in the Infirmaries of the Local Autho-_ 
rities; and | 


(2) Of all births and deaths in the Institutions of those Authorities. 


Such statistics would be of great value from the administrative standpoint, and should,. 
we think, be obtained without further delay. We need not indicate the details. 
to be included in the Returns, the precise form of which should be considered by the 
Local Government Board. 


297, Another statistical question which appears to reqvire attention is that of the” 
ages of persons in receipt of relief. Age statistics have only been collected at irregular” 
intervals in the past, and nearly all the Returns differ inform. Consequently, comparisons~ 
of the age statistics we obtained from the Census of 31st March, 1906, with others, could — 
only be made with difficulty, and the utility of the statistics was thus limited. The value of 
all statistics is greatly enhanced when comparisons with former periods are available, and,. 
in view of the great importance of age statistics for this large section of the population, 
we think that the ages of persons relieved should be regularly tabulated on uniform: 
lines. 


298. In considering the causes of pauperism, such information is invaluable. To 
what extent is pauperism a question of old age, of the displacement by younger persons: 
of those who have passed the prime of life but are still able to work, or of in-- 
ability to obtain work by young persons with health and vigour ? In determining 
the causes the remedies are indicated. In proportion to the magnitude of the different. 
classes so must attention be concentrated on the remedies with a view to their per- 
fection. Administratively, the information is also of great importance. If district be 
compared with district in regard to the burden of pauperism or to the effect of 
administration, false conclusions will inevitably be drawn in the absence of infor- 
mation as to ages. For instance, uncorrected for age distribution the rate of 
pauperism in London is lower than in the rural groups of Unions, but the corrected 
rate for London is considerably in excess of the rates for all the other six groups im 
which we have arranged the extra-Metropolitan Unions. 


299. Of secondary importance is the question of the combination of age statistics: 
with other statistical facts. In the Census of Paupers of 31st March, 1906, ages were: 
tabulated in conjunction with :— 


(1) Physical condition, etc. ; 
(2) Method of Relief ; 


and these two classifications were also combined. From the results it was possible 
to say (1) how many persons of specified ages were able-bodied, etc. It was possible~ 
to show (2) the number of persons of specified ages in receipt of eaclr form otf 
relief. And it was possible to indicate (3) the number of the able-bodied, etc.,. 
in receipt of each form of relief. 


300. Taking the first combination, viz., age with physical condition, the questions 
to which it furnishes answers are :—To what extent are those able to work made 
up of persons just past the prime of life who may have been displaced, from their- 
employment by younger men, and what tendency in this respect is observable over= 
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a period ? Of whom do the class of persons described as “not able-bodied” consist ? 
Are they all old people, or are they to an appreciable extent persons of middle age 
or younger who are permanently incapacitated ? Still more important perhaps are 
age statistics of sickness. The sickness returns obtained by the Commission have 
shown the great extent to which persons under fifty receive the benefits of the 
infirmary accommodation in London and other urban areas, and although adminis- 


trators of the Poor Law were more or less conscious of that fact, it had hardly been 
proved statistically. 


301. By means of the second combination, that of ave with form of relief, many facts 
of importance may be ascertained. For instance, how far are persons of pension age in 
Poor Law Institutions ? And in regard to children what proportion of those in workhouses 
are infants and what proportion are of school age? At what ages do indoor and outdoor 
children respectively drop out of the lists, and, presumably, go to work ? 


302. The third combination, that of physical condition with method of relief 
is not so important, but in obtaining the other two combinations this is obtained 
automatically. The physical condition of indoor and outdoor paupers respectively is, 
of course, obtained at the present time. 


303. As the Institutions of the Public Assistance Authority would be very differ- 
ent from those of the present Poor Law Authorities we do not suggest a list §for 
Separate enumeration. The list at present in use (see the Memorandum on Census | of 
Paupers in Part II. ot the Statistical Appendix, or the Half-Yearly Returns) gis 
perhaps more detailed than is necessary for the purposes of age statistics. 


304. Apart from the combinations thus dealt with, age statistics are useful! in 
connection with special classes, e.g., widows with children, casuals, insane, mothers , of 
illegitimate children, etc. etc. And age statistics would be useful in any further 


analysis of the persons relieved for very short periods, or on a great many different 
occasions. 


305. If the present system of collecting the statistical material were continued it 
would be necessary to indicate upon the blank forms issued to the Public Assistance 
Authorities the particular combination of ages and other statistical data required. 
On the other hand, under a system of central tabulation, the question need not 
be settled until the commencement of the tabulation in the offices of the Local 
Government Board, and if at a later date it appeared that further details were 
desirable the information could be obtained without the issue of a new circular to the 
Public Assistance Authorities. 


306. It will be observed that, under a system of central tabulation, provision could Statistics of 
be made in the “Statistical Return” (See Part XIX. of the Statistical Appendix) occupations of 
for a record of the “ usual occupations ” of persons assisted. Questions will sometimes P°™S°™S relieved. 
arise regarding the social position of those persons assisted who are able to work, and the 
records of occupations would thus be furnished to the Local Government Board, where 
they would be available if required. By the term “usual occupation ”’ we wish to denote 
the calling which the person has habitually followed and not any chance occupation by which 
he may have gained a living just previous to the receipt of relief. Such chance occupations 
would not represent the term “industrial conditions.” 


307. There appears to be a difference of practice in regard to the reckoning of Statistics of 
children under sixteen years of age of persons in receipt of outdoor relief. In children in _ 
some Unions the children are struck off the lists and the allowance in respect of Teceipt ot relief. 
them is stopped at fourteen years of age with the object of inducing the parents 
to find work for them. In other Unions the children are not struck off the Lists 
until they have actually found work; and in others they are retained on the Lists 
until sixteen years of age whether at work or not. Bearing in mind the difficulty of 
determining the amount of the earnings which would constitute self-support in 
the case of a child living with his or her parents, we think it would be desirable 
that all children ,under sixteen years of age of parents in receipt of relief should 
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not. Children adopted by the guardians ; 
hed the age of sixteen, unless they — 














308. We would also recommend :— 


Other : (1) That the present classification by “families” or “ cases” should be 
Pints 5g continued, and be supplementary to the classification of individuals accord~_ 
| ing to their industrial ability and physical condition. 


(2) That there should be a further classification of individuals under 
the heads of :— 7 


(a) Indoor paupers ; (b) Outdoor paupers, and (¢) Boarded-out. 

paupers ; | 
and that, subject to reconsideration when the scheme we recommend is 
put into force, the present classification by Institutions should be continued. 


(3) That statistics should be obtained of the number of deserted wives 
and children. 


4) That for the purpose of the half-yearly Returns the numbers relieved. 

at midnight on the date selected be recorded instead of those relieved on a. 

: given day. By this means persons who received both indoor and outdoor 
relief on the date of the return would no longer be counted twice over. 


Stes oatat _ it ation of finance to statistics we think it eminently desirable 
Ss Ra ap that periodical Returns should be obtained of the cost per head (in the case of annual ex- 
Sena penditure) or per unit of accommodation (in the case of capital expenditure) of various 
classes of persons relieved and of the various methods of relief. Returns of this nature 

have been obtained from time to time, of which we may mention the Return included in 

Dr. Downes’ evidence before the Commission relating to the cost of the Separate Infirmaries 

and Sick Asylums in the Metropolitan District ;} the Return attached to Dr. Macnamara’s 

Report on “ Children under the Poor Law ” showing the cost of Poor Law Schools and 

Cottage and Scattered Homes in the same district ;2 a Return showing the weekly cost 

of the maintenance of paupers in the various workhouses in the same district; and 

Return as to the numbers of, and cost of, relief to aged paupers ‘n Homes for Aged Poo! 

in England and Wales.? It is desirable that these Returns should be made up on uniform 

bases in order that comparisons may be made, so far as possible, between different in 

stitutions of the same class, and in order to compare the cost of each institution in different 

years. With a view to the establishment of this uniformity, not only for the purposes 

of the Returns suggested, but also for the purposes of the annual and half-yearly financia 

Returns, it would, we think, be desirable that the items of expenditure of Public Assistance 

Authorities should be classified and an Index prepared on the lines of the “ Index 0 

Classification” included in “ The Uniform System of Hospital Accounts.” That um 

formity in the accounts can be obtained without such an Index seems highly improbable 

hat the accounts of the Public Assistance Author 


Cost of various 309. Inregard to the rel 





* See Part VI., par. 473. 


Period of 310. We would also recommend t 
i age ties should, in all cases, be made up to 31st March and 30th September. 
: accounts. a 
4 2 send - ss 
: 311. With regard to the statistics of unemployment we do not wish to add to ti 
; remarks we have made in Part VI. of this Report.* . 
Vol. IL. of Evidence, Appendix xiii. (B). 2“ Children under the Poor Law” by Dr. T. J. Macnamat 
(Cd. 3899) pp. 22-25. 3 Statistical Appendix, Part xiii. ; : 
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PART IX. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING CONDITIONS AND PROPOSED CHANGES. 


In this Part we propose to give a general review of the existing conditions of 
Poor Law administration, and to enumerate the chief recommendations we propose 


to make. 
(1). Leapinc Derscts or, THE Poor Law System. 


1. The preceding pages of this Report, and the voluminous evidence we have 
collected, will have laid bare the main defects in our present system of Poor Law 
administration. They may be briefly summarised under the following heads :— 


(i) The inadequacy of existing Poor Law areas to meet the growing needs 
of administration. 3 : 
(ii) The excessive size of many Boards of Guardians. 
(iii) The absence of any general interest in Poor Law work and Poor 
Law elections, due in great part to the fact that Poor Law work stands in no 
organic relation to the rest of local government. os | 
(iv) The lack of intelligent uniformity in the application of principles 
and in general administration. : 
(v) The want of proper investigation and discrimination in dealing with 
applicants. ts 
(vi) The tendency in many Boards of Guardians to give outdoor relief 
without plan or purpose. , | | ag 
(vii) The unsuitability of the general workhouse as a test or deterrent for 
the able-bodied; the aggregation in it of all classes. without sufficient 
classification; and the absence of any system of friendly and restorative 
_ help. | 2 
(viii) The lack of co-operation between Poor Law and charity. 
(ix) The tendency of candidates to make lavish promises of out-relief 
and of Guardians to favour their constituents,in its distribution. 


(x) General failure to attract capable social workers and leading citizens. 


(xi) The general rise in expenditure, not always accompanied by an 
increase of efficiency in administration. 


i (xii) The want of sufficient control and continuity of policy on the 
. part of the Central Authority. 


2. These defects have produced, notably in urban districts, a want of confidence 
in the local administration of the Poor Law. They have also been mainly the cause 
of the introduction of other forms of relief from public funds which are unaccompanied 
by such conditions as are imperatively necessary as safeguards, 


Any reform to be effective must be thoroug:. We will now state what portion 
of the old system we propose to sweep away, what to retain, and the conditions necessary 
in order to create for the future a trustworthy and elastic administrative system of 
Public Assistance. "a 


(2). PuBLic AssIsTANCE.  . , 


| 
3. It has been impressed upon us in the course of our enquiry that the name “ Poor 
Law” has gathered about it associations of harshness, and still more of hopelessness, 
which we fear might seriously obstruct the reforms which we desire to see 
initiated. We are aware that a mere change of name will not prevent the old 
associations from recurring, if it does not represent an essential change in 
the spirit of the work. But in our criticism and recommendations we hope 


to show the way to a system of help which will be better expressed by the title of 
Public Assistance than by that of Pocr Law. : 
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"We therefore recommend that the new Local Authority shall be known as the 
Public Assistance Authority, and that the Committees which will carry on its work 
locally shall be known as the Public Assistance Committees, The name is not 
intended to disguise the fact that those who come within the scope of the operations 
of the new authority are receiving help at the public expense ; but it is intended to 
emphasise the importance of making that help of real assistance. We hope also that 
the change may make it easier for those directly engaged in administrating relief to 
build up new traditions, and to carry on their work with a higher aim before them. 


(3). DESCRIPTION OF THOSE QUALIFIED FOR Pusuic ASSISTANCE. 


4, The principles dominating the spirit of the existing English Poor Law, so far as 
they determine the definition of those qualified for relief, seem to us both sound 
and humane. They contain a positive and a negative element; to relieve those who 
are qualified for public relief, and to discourage those who do not legitimately come 
within this category from becoming a public burden. The conditions under which relief 
is given ought to be prescribed, not by the applicant, but by the authority that 
relieves the applicant. We do not recommend any alteration of the law which would 
extend the qualification for relief to individuals not now entitled to it, or which 
would bring within the operation of assistance from public funds classes not now 
legally within its operation. The term “destitute”? is now in use to describe 
those entitled to claim relief. Mr. Adrian, Legal Adviser to the Local Government 
Board, thus defined those who, in his judgment, come under the term “ destitute” :— 


“ Destitution, when used to describe the condition of a person as a subject for relief, implies 

that he is, for the time being, without material resources (i.) directly available and (ii.) appropriate 

| for satisfying his physical needs—(a) whether actually existing or (6) likely to arise immediately. By 

physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as must be satisfied (i.) in order to maintain 

life or (ii.) in order to obviate, mitigate, or remove causes endangering life, or likely to endanger life 
or impair health or bodily fitness for self-support.”’ 


4 


We prefer the term “necessitous,” for we believe that it more accurately describes 
those who are at present held to be qualified for relief. We recommend, therefore, that 
the term “‘necessitous’’ take the place of “‘ destitute.” 


Those, however, who are now qualified for relief by coming within the definition of 
destitution, fall into many classes, and the treatment of each class, and of each 
individual within that class, should be governed by the conditions surrounding 
the class or the individual. Help, prevention, cure, and instruction, should each find 
its place within the processes at the disposal of the new authorities. Too much import- 
ance cannot be attached to the organisation to which the selection of the appropriate 
treatment is to be entrusted. 


(4), ArzA oF THE PuBLIc ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY.* 


5. As a preliminary to any scheme of public assistance it was necessary to form 
areas for administrative purposes. In doing so we have been guided by the experience 
of the past and by the needs of the present, and both, in our judgment, point to great 
changes. 


We are fully conscious of the difficulties involved. In the matter of areas, public 
opinion is tenaciously conservative. The sentiment, based on associations and tradi- 
tions, which unites those within an area and detaches them from those without it, 
is a force in local government which cannot be ignored. Consequently, it is 
wiser to take, if possible, areas well defined and familiar, and to attach to them new 
administrative functions, rather than to create a fresh area for each successive 
development. 1 


The Royal Commissioners of 1832 found that the parish was almost universally 
the unit for Poor Law purposes. They were impressed with its inadequacy. They 
found in the great majority of cases no guarantee that a supply would be forth- 
coming of persons qualified for the difficult and delicate duties of administering relief. 
Even were such persons forthcoming, there was a complete lack of any healthy public 
Opinion to support them. Continuity and uniformity, whether of policy or practice, 
were hardly to be hoped for; a proper classification was impossible. 


* Cf. Part IV., Chapter 4.; also Part V., Chapter 2, yars 145 aud 151. 
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True, this inadequacy of the parish had been realised by the statesmen of 
the eighteenth century, and they had fallen back on the magistracy to correct — 
its shortcomings. In a sense, therefore, they endeavoured to make the county 
the area for administration, inasmuch as its government was vested in quarter 
sessions. The attempt proved a failure, partly because joint action on the pa + 
of magistrates was uncommon, at least in Poor Law matters, and individual magis- 
trates were unequal to the strain put upon them; partly because the states- 
men themselves had no real grasp of the problems involved. f 





































The Commissioners in their Report recommended that a new area should be formed, — 
half way between the parish and the county, viz., the union. It is now our duty 
to report that in our judgment, the union, as an area, is open to many of the same 
objections as attached to the parish at the date of the Report. | 


I.—We think that the number of areas is in itself a source of weakness 

in administration. There are 643 unions in England and Wales. They 

Zz vary in size from Welwyn, with a population of 2,200, to West Ham, 
| with a population of 580,000. Such variations are inconsistent with unis 
formity of administration. The difference again in the number of 
members of Boards of Guardians, as representing a varying number of 
parishes, is a disturbing factor. A reduction in the number of areas by their 
enlargement is essential to any reform. : 


IT.—It was objected to the parish, as an area, that, in the great majority 
of cases, it was not large enough to guarantee a supply of persons qualified 
for the work of administration. The Royal Commissioners were sanguine 
that with a larger area this defect would be remedied, and experience has 
to some extent justified them. But the evidence we have received goes to: 
show that often the policy of a Board of Guardians and its successful applica- 
tion have been due to the influence of an individual. Sometimes it has been a 
chairman, who set before himself a clear line of discrimination and decision 
and explained it so as to win the sufirages even of those who might on 
other grounds have been opposed to his views. Sometimes a similar deference 
has been paid to a clerk who, remaining in office while the personnel of 
the board was constantly changing, acquired authority and used it with 
good effect. Sometimes, again, a relieving officer who was devoted to his 
duty, and had experience of the people among whom he worked, was able, 
without presumption, to make acceptable suggestions in individual cases and 
in the general conduct of the business of relief. On such men as these and 
on the grouping of members round them in carrying out different branches: 
of inspection and supervision, the goodness of the administration has” 
depended. But of late years two important changes have taken place. 
First, the Act of 1894 has made it necessary for all those who are 
desirous of entering upon this form of public service to go through the 
“storm and stress ” of public election. There is evidence to show that there is 
a growing reluctance to face this ordeal. And, second, the migration from the 
country districts is not confined to any one class, and it is increasingly difficult 
to find men who, by local associations or a sense of public duty, are qualified 
for the office of Guardian. With an enlarged area, the chances of securing 
men with the requisite insight and sympathy will be greater than now. 
Again, the scale of the work being larger and the work itself more  im- 
portant, it will be more attractive to capable men. We rely on these causes 
to bring about a rise in the standard of administration. “a 


III.—The history of Poor Law administration since 1834 shows that 
the hopes of the Commissioners have not been realised. Boards of Guar- 
dians have wavered and vacillated in their application of principles. This 
failure to secure continuity has inflicted great hardship on the poor. Within 
certain limits the inhabitants of a union will adapt themselves to the 
policy of a board. But uncertainty as to that policy, and a doubt whether it 
will be consistently followed, year by year, or even week by week, is fatal to” 
the formation of habits of foresight and thrift. We hope and believe that, 


with the larger area which we propose, this uncertainty will be very greatly 
reduced. 
a 
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_ IV.—Another complaint against the present area is that it makes uni- 
formity of treatment difficult to obtain. The complaint, indeed, is often made 
without regard to the special characteristics of poor relief. Of mechanical 
uniformity there is more than enough in Poor Law administration. The 
repetition of routine decisions, e.g., the indiscriminate application of a scale of 
outdoor relief to case after case, without regard to individual differences, 
is the bane of administration. But true uniformity lies rather in the 
general acceptance of certain definite principles and their consistent appli- 
cation. Such principles are thorough enquiry, the consideration of each 
case in all its bearings with a view to ascertaining how it can best be 
treated, the granting of assistance at once appropriate and adequate, the 
securing of co-operation between all the various agencies of public assist- 
ance. We believe that one supervising authority acting over a large area will 
produce a uniformity of this kind. : 


V.—Again, we need but repeat in this connection what we have 
before urged, namely, that only with an enlarged area is it possible to 
secure that classification of institutions which is so necessary to-day. In 
the great majority of unions there is but one workhouse; and it is the practice 
of those unions to keep within that workhouse and its curtilage all those, with 
the exception of children, to whom institutional relief is given. They are kept 
there because there is no other available building or institution at the disposal 
of the Guardians. The Royal Commission of 1832, as has been stated more 
than once, attached great importance to classification; the old Poor Law unit, 
i.e., the parish, was in their opinion too small and too poor for the purpose of 
classification; and one of the reasons for the extension of area which they 
advocated was the belief that it would facilitate classification. But the Com- 
mission also pointed out that, even in large workhouses, a proper classification 
was difficult and could be much better obtained in separate buildings than 
under one roof.* It may safely be asserted that the universal experience of 
the last eighty years endorses this opinion. A proper or thorough system of 
classification is very difficult, if not impossible in a workhouse through whose 
doors all classes of paupers pass. We advocate a change in this method of 
administration. Until the present areas are enlarged, no proper classification 
on uniform lines throughout the country can take place, but the substitution 
of a large area, within whose limits are several institutions, will at once place at 
the disposal of the new authority much of the necessary accommodation for 


‘carrying through and developing this most urgent reform. 





* Report of Poor Law Commission of Inquiry, 1834, pp. 306-7. 


+ The following table giving the available institutional accommodation respectively in London, in County 
Boroughs, 


and in Administrative Counties, as compared with the number of inmates receiving institutional 


relief, shows a very large surplus of accommodation over needs in the Administrative Counties, and a smaller: 
surplus in the County Boroughs and London (see Statistical Appendix, Part 1X.) — 


























Hy} Accommodation 
o 8 ; Number 
P45 . __ | According of 
S65 According | +, Lists of Inmates 
7 Acreage. Population | ..G | to Lists Guardians 
2 © & | furnished : 
2a (1901). ae | un and Paid {31st March 
q.2 ads | by LG.B. sab eleesed Uhr 
5 5 BS Officers, 1906. 
55 174 |Inspectors.| ~j99 
London 31 74,817 | 4,536,429 78,336 78,293 72,483 
40,797 40,748 \ $7,860 
County Boroughs ... wee dat) 2,323,664 | 12,725,306 102,476 100,964 87,062 
84,809 83,185 72,919 
Administrative Counties ...| 528 | 34,928,998 | 15,266,108 119,135 143,378 79,454 
114,953 138,951 76,012 
England and Wales | 644* | 37,327,479 | 32,527,843 299,947 | 322,635 | 238,949 
940,559 | 262,884 | 186,791 








The figures in italics denote the number of Workhouses, their accommodation, and number of inmaics. 


* The number of Unions in England and Wales was reduced to 643 in March, 1908 
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VI.—With an enlarged area we believe that it will be possible to im. 
prove the position and the prospects of the officials engaged in administration. 
Division of labour can he. carried further, promotion can. be made more 
common, the scale of salaries and pensions can be brought into accord 


with the scale of the work. We welcome the opportunity which this — 


~ change will give for adequate recognition of a class of men whose services 
“to the community have not always been valued, as our experience leads 
us to think that they deserve. | ‘ 


6. We have set out at some length our reasons for proposing an enlarged area, 
because we feel that, cogent as is each individual reason, the cumulative effect of 


the whole is irresistible. 


We propose that in future the unit of administration shall be the County and 
the County Borough. In view of the strength of sentiment as regards areas, we 
have thought it better to adopt an existing area. We are well aware that objections 
may be made to it, but the fact that it is already recognised and familiar has had 
great weight with us. 


7. The main objection urged against any enlargement of area, and the associa- 
tion under one authority of institutions distant from one another, is that some of 
the recipients of institutional relief may be so far away from their friends and 
relatives as to make visits to them difficult. We believe that any such inconvenience 
is greatly exaggerated. Communication has been so far facilitated and cheapened 
that the several parts of a county are now, for practical purposes, no more distant 
from one another than were the individual parishes of a union in 1834. Moreover, 
analysis of the inmates of a country workhouse shows that the greater proportion of 
the adults so relieved are infirm or old persons. We have recommended that the 
old shall in future be cared for in small homes, and these would be available in 
different parts of the county. For those needing special care, we think that the 
superior treatment offered in a county institution would far outweigh any incon- 


venience to relatives and friends. In pursuance of our proposals we would there- 


fore lay down the following principles as governing the readjustment of areas :— 


(a) That the area of the Public Assistance Authority shall be coter- 
minous with the area of the county or county borough, and that no exception 
from this principle shall be permissible unless the Local Government Board is 
satisfied that such exception would, in each particular case, be in the best 
interests of administration. 


(b) Any union area, which at present overlaps a county or county borough, 
shall be divided up so that each part of it will be attached for Public Assistance 
purposes to the county or county borough within the boundaries of which 
such part is at present situated. 


(c) Any injustice or anomaly arising from this arrangement may be reme- 
died subsequently by the ordinary procedure for altering county or county 
borough boundaries, supplemented, if necessary, by further powers to the 
Local Government Board. 


(d) Financial adjustments necessitated by the partition of a union area 
shall be determined by agreement between the authorities concerned, 
and, failing agreement, by arbitration as under Section 62 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 


8. It remains to determine the area of charge. The Royal Commissioners of 
1832 found that under the 43rd Eliz. the area of charge was the parish. The changes 
which they proposed necessitated its enlargement, and by successive Acts of Par- 
liament, the Union was gradually substituted for the parish. In view of the fresh 
changes which we suggest, we have been led to the conclusion that the. area must 
be once more enlarged. If the classification of institutions which we propose is 
adopted, it will logically follow that the area of charge should coincide with the 
area of administration. It may well be that some new institutions will be required, 
ang that some of the old ¢an be dispensed with. But however that may be, it would 
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clearly be difficult or impossible for the new Authority to enforce a common 
standard of efficiency in the institutions in their area, unless the cost of maintaining 
such Institutions was a charge common to the whole area. And. with regard to 
out-relief, or, as we shall call it, home assistance, the same holds good. We anticipate 
that the Public Assistance Authority of the future will supervise the work of its 
Committees. If this supervision is to be thorough and effective, the Committees must 
be dependent upon the Authority for the necessary funds, We propose therefore 
that the cost of Public Assistance, so far as its incidence remains local, shall be 
borne by a County or County Borough rate. é 


(5). Division or Existine Poor Law Work. 


9. The enlargement of the area will im itself be an administrative benefit in many 
ways ; but it is only one item in the list of improvements we suggest in the existing 
machinery of the Poor Law. By increasing the size of each administrative unit 
classification and specialised treatment, so far as institutional relief is concerned, 
will be facilitated. But a proper and discriminating classification can be success- 
fully carried out only by a careful inquiry into the case of every applicant for relief, 
and this inquiry must be common to all applicants whether they receive ultimately 
outdoor or institutional relief or whether their claim is rejected. The treatment 
of all who apply should be individualised; that is to say, special inquiries should 
be made into the circumstances connected with the individual case; and the treatment 
should be governed by consistent principles. The construction of the machinery 
for this investigation requires close and careful consideration. The decisions arrived 
at upon individual cases, even although those who do this work may form but 
a fraction of the Board, initiate and govern the practice of the whole Board. 
This work is in one sense the most difficult and invidious that falls to the lot of 
the Guardians. A knowledge of the principles which should govern the distribu- 
tion of public money,—kindliness, firmness, impartiality, an aptitude for discerning 
truth,—are required, and in addition the administrator should be familiar with the 
locality and with the needs and characteristics of its inhabitants. 


10. Under a system of enlarged areas the work of Public Assistance would 
seem naturally to divide itself between :— 


(1) A Local Authority for the central administration and control of 
Public Assistance within the enlarged area. 


(2) Local committees for dealing with applications and for the investiga” 
tion and supervision of cases and such other duties as may be delegated by 
the Local Authority. 


Those who are best qualified to discharge the one service not infrequently have 
less aptitude for the other, and the two kinds of work are so different that both 
would be better done if thus distributed. 


11. Devolution rather than division is the term which should be associated with the 
distribution of work.which we propose. Where a public service affecting the whole com- 
munity is placed under local supervision, it is generally found to be necessary, if good and 
uniform administration is to be secured, to combine unduly small areas until they attain a 
considerable and convenient size as an administrative unit. This has been done 
in connection with various services, and recently with education, but this process 
of enlargement, if it is to be really successful in combining effective supervision with a 
knowledge of local wants and peculiarities, should carry with it another change—the 
association of unpaid nominated persons of local experience and knowledge with the paid 
officials of the enlarged local authority. To these non-elected persons duties can be 
entrusted of investigation, inspection, and report, which should give the authority at 
headquarters of the enlarged area, the local information it requires, the trend of 
opinion in outlying districts, and an accurate measure of the wants and efficiency of the 
services locally rendered. As we have before shown, the principles dominating 
our system of poor relief, whether we regard the laws themselves or the orders and 
regulations issued in their explanation, are humane and sensible in their intention. 
The difficulty for centuries past of giving intelligent expression to this intention 
has been the want of an efficient and suitable local machinery. Instruments of 
high finish and fine temper are required, and under our present system 
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| lection in small areas these are not easily found. Enlarged areas for 
es i Pa if they are to confer real benefits in the shape of improved 


administration, carry with them as a necessary concomitant the recognition and 
utilisation of non-elected and nominated members for purely local and district 


work. 


(6). BREAKING UP oF THE Poor Law.* 


12. There was a scheme brought to our notice known as the ™ Breaking up of the 
Poor Law.” Its ideas appear to be the foundation of the alternative proposals 
recommended by certain of our colleagues who dissent from our Report. Under this 
scheme the whole existing machinery of Poor Law administration would disappear with 
the abolition of the Guardians, and the work previously performed by them would be broken 
up into sections and transferred to existing Committees of County and County Borough 
Councils. 


13. Though we have had the scheme fully before us, we do not propose to criticise it in 
detail. It seems clear to us that the idea upon which it is founded is faulty and unwork- 
able. The question at issue is, whether the work of maintaining those members of the 
community who have lost their economic independence can be safely entrusted to authori- 
ties whose primary duty is something quite distinct—such as that of Education or 
Sanitation—or whether it is essential that there should be an authority devoting itself 
entirely to the work. We consider that the many and subtle problems associated with 
Public Assistance, especially when it is a family rather than an individual that requires 
rehabilitation, cannot be solved by the simple process of sending off each unit to a separate 
authority for maintenance and treatment. What is needed is a disinterested authority, 
practised in looking at all sides of a question, and able to call in skilled assistance. The 
specialist is too apt to see only what interests him in the ‘first instance and to disregard 
wider issues. 


Moreover, the existing educational and sanitary authorities ought not, in our judgment, 
tobe converted into agencies for the distribution of relief; and the less their functions 
are associated with the idea of relief, the better will they perform the public work for which 
they were specially called into existence. To thrust upon these Authorities, while their 
work is still incomplete, the far more difficult and delicate duties of dealing with 
families which have already broken down, would be-to court failure in both directions— 
that of prevention and that of cure. 


14. There are further difficulties which would inevitably arise from this multiplication 
of agencies authorised to grant public relief. Whilst a combination of incompatible 
duties is imposed uponthe Education and the Health Committees by the scheme, its 
operation in another direction is to dislocate and separate work which cannot be efiec- 
tively discharged unless it is combined and under the control of one authority or 
committee. The functions of granting relief, and of the recovery of the cost either from 
the recipients or those legally liable for them, should be in the hands of one body and not 
divided between two or more organisations with separate stafis, and methods of investi- 
gation. Such a separation must result in a multiplication of inquiries and visitations, 
causing annoyance and waste of time and money. The same criticism applies to 
domiciliary and institutional relief. Being the two recognised methods of Public 
Assistance they should be utilised together as one system under one supervision. Their 
disconnection by being placed under two tribunals must lead to administrative inefficiency 
and confusion. Whilst a multiplication of authorities and organisations for the discharge 
ot local duties is to be deprecated as tending to delay and friction, care must be taken 
not to run to the other extreme by the abolition of organisations specially qualified for a 
certain class of work and the transfer of such work to existing bodies who are not 
specially qualified for its discharge. 


(7). CoMpARISON oF ForEIGN AND British MetHops oF ADMINISTRATION. 


15. Before coming to any conclusion as to the form which the organisation of 
Public Assistance should take, we were careful to make inquiry into the experience of 
other countries. We invited evidence from those best qualified to give it, and some of 
our members visited the Continent and reported to us on the working of different 
systems. We are greatly indebted to both these sources of information. 


“Se 





* Cf. Part V., Chapter III., pars. 206-10 
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16, We found at the outset a sharp contrast between this country and others in the 
constitution of the bodies administering Public Assistance. Nowhere, save in our 
own country, is this duty placed in the hands of a body of men directly elected for 
the purpose. In most cases it is entrusted to a Committee appointed by the general 
administrative authority of the town, district, or place. It is thus regarded and 
treated as a branch of municipal government. Moreover, there is no special rate 
in aid of the poor, but grants are made for the purpose by the Municipal Authority 
on an annual estimate. By this means the relations between the department of 
Public Assistance and the other branches of the public service are made much closer 
than in this country. All form part of one great organisation, and all are maintained 
out of the same general fund. 


17. Still more in contrast with our methods is the place and power of the official 
element. In many cases a paid and trained official presides over the local adminis- 
trative body. In Paris, the Director is a member of a consultative committee of 
supervision. In Hamburg, he sits and votes on the Committee as Assessor to the 


President. 


18. Inthe Colonies the work is mainly carried on by paid officials holding permanent 
office. These officials, both in Europe and in the Colonies, may be credited with expert 
knowledge upon the subject of relief. Many of them have been thoroughly trained 
and have risen to their position after having given proof of capacity. An ex- 
pert knowledge may, therefore, be said in foreign systems to be at the head 
of local administration. In this country the reverse method largely prevails. The 
unpaid and elected element dominates the paid, or expert element. We do not 
in any way wish to decry the splendid service which has been, and is still being 
rendered to the public by the elected and unpaid members of local administration. 
When a man of ability, probity, and leisure can be found willing to give his 
continuous services gratuitously to the public to promote good government in his 
locality, his freedom from remuneration or official ties not infrequently gives 
him an authority and an influence in excess of that which any official could 
exercise. But a system of voluntary unpaid workers has its limits, and there are 
certain forms of work which are apt to strain the capacity of all but the ablest 
and most conscientious. The work of investigating and deciding upon the rela- 
tive claims of applicants for public relief is of this character. The expert or 
official element ought in this class of work to have great weight. We would 
strongly recommend that, whenever an Assistance Committee sits and adjudicates upon 
claims, the official associated with that Committee should be in a position of greater 
authority and influence than the clerk or the relieving officer is now supposed to 
possess. What his authority and influence will be in any particular case must always 
depend in great measure on his personal qualities. We propose that definite guarantees 
of his efficiency shall be forthcoming, and that he shall be a man who by capacity and 
training is qualified to share and even to guide the deliberations of the body to which 
he is attached. We propose further to safeguard his independence by making him 
irremovable, save by or with the assent of the Central Authority, and to improve his 
position by throwing open to him a wider prospect of promotion. 


19. There should be associated with each Public Assistance Committee, both 
in London and the provinces, an official of experience whose position towards such 
committee should, as regards decisions upon the claims of applicants for assistance, 
resemble that of an Inspector of the Poor in Scotland, whose duties, as defined by 
statute, are mentioned in the note below.* He should be designated the Superin- 


# Section 55 of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845, which defines the duties of the Inspector of the Poor 
is as follows :—‘‘ The Inspector of the Poor in each parish or division of a parish for which he may be appointed, 
shall have the custody of, and be responsible for, all books, writings, accounts, and other documents whatsoever 
relating to the management or relief of the poor in such parish or division of a parish, and it shall be the duty 
of the said Inspector to inquire into and make himself acquainted with the particular circumstances of the 
case of each individual poor person receiving relief from the poor funds, and to keep a register of all such persons 
and of the sums paid to them, and of all persons who have applied for and been refused relief, and the grounds 
of refusal, and to visit and inspect personally at least twice in the year, or oftener if required by the [Parish 
Council] or [Local Government Board] at their places of residence, all the poor persons belonging to the parish 
or division of the parish in the receipt of parochial relief, provided that such poor persons be resident within 
five miles of any part of such parish or division of a parish, and to report to the [Parish Council] and to the 
[Local Government Board] upon all matters connected with the management of the poor, in conformity with 
the instructions which he may receive from the said Boards respectively, and to perform such other duties 
as the said Boards may direct, provided always, that in populous and extensive parishes or divisions of parishes 
the duties of inspecting and visiting the poor may be performed by assistant Inspectors or other competent 
persons, to be appointed and paid by the [Parish Council] for these duties, and for whose conduct and accuracy 
the Inspector of the Poor shall be responsible to the [Local Government Board], 
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tendent of Public. Assistance, and he would be responsible for all the Relieving 
Officers, or, as we propose to call them, Assistance Officers working within the 
area of the Committee. He should be a whole-time officer and the Assistance Officers 
referred to should stand to him in the position of assistants. He should attend all 


meetings of the Committee. 


Similarly the Clerk to the new County or County Borough Authority, whom we 
propose to call the Director of Public Assistance, will have greater responsibilities 
than the average clerk to the Guardians of the present day. We have also made else- 
where* in our Report a number of important recommendations which should go far ta 
maintain and increase the efficiency of Officers generally. There will thus be a Public 
Assistance Service of trained and competent officials to assist the new local authorities 


in their work. 


Taking then the division of that work as above defined, we would designate the 
Local Authority entrusted with the central supervision and control in each new area 
as “the Public Assistance Authority” and the body discharging the local duties of 
hearing and deciding individual cases, as “the Public Assistance Committee.” . 


(8). Dutres AND Powers oF THE PuBLic AssIsTANcE AUTHORITY. lo 


20. We now propose to define more carefully the duties each of the two bodies 
should be asked to undertake, their respective composition and the relative positions’ 01 
the one to the other so far as finance, area, and authority are concerned. 


We have separated the duties now performed by Boards of Guardians into twe 
categories, and we propose to call into existence two bodies for the discharge of the 
two sets of functions, viz., Public Assistance Authorities and Public Assistance Committees. 
The powers and duties of the Public Assistance Authorities would, subject to th 
regulations and general control of the Local Government Board, be as follows :— 


(a) To set up and supervise the Public’ Assistance Committees fo1 
investigating and deciding applications for Assistance, and for dealing with 
applicants in accordance with the regulations of the Local Government 
Board. . : | 


(b) To make rules and standing-orders for the guidance of the Public 
Assistance Committees. ) 


(c) To dissolve any Public Assistance Committee subject to the assent oi 
the Local Government Board. : 


(d) To organise, provide, and maintain the institutions necessary for the 
supply of sufficient and suitable Assistance within their area, or to combine 
with other Public Assistance Authorities for that purpose,{ and to be responsible 
for all contracts and stocktaking. pees AG 


__ (e) To provide for the cost of the administration of Public Assistance 
within their area, and, generally, to undertake financial responsibility for 
such administration. TIEN 


(f) To appoint and allocate to the Public Assistance Committees such 
officers as are necessary for their work. 


The expenditure which each Public Assistance Authority determines to’ be 
required for the administration of public assistance within its area, should, in the case 
of a County, be paid out of the County fund in the same way as the expenditure of a 
Standing Joint Committee is payable under Section 30 of the Local Government Act, 


1888, and it should be the duty of the County Council to provide for such payment 
accordingly, . ail Mask 


Similarly in the case of a County Borough, the expenditure should be made 
payable by the Town Council out of the Borough fund. | 


Any loan required would be raised by the Council of the County or County 
Borough as the case may be. 





* Cf. Part IX., par. 69; and Part IV. Chapter 3. ro" 
ary : It nid a a that the Local Government Board shall have power to:compel two or more Public 
Assistance Authorities to combine in any case where sufficient and suitable relief cannot otherwise be provided, 
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(9). CONSTITUTION oF THE PuBLIC Assistance AUTHORITY. 


/ 21. We now approach the most difficult part of our proposed reconstruction, 
namely, the constitution of the Public Assistance Authority. The simplest method 
would be that of} direct election by the existing County Council and Borough 
Council electorates. But direct election for Poor Law purposes, as our evidence over 
and over again shows, has brought in its wake, whether the elected body be the old 
Vestry or the more modern Board of Guardians, unmistakable evils which in our 
judgment ought not to be perpetuated. We cannot recommend this method of selection. 
Going to the other extreme, namely, that of direct appointment, it has been sug- 
vested to us that a local authority, composed of a limited number of Commissioners 
appointed by the county council and the Government in the ratio of three to one for 
afixed period, would, for all purposes of administration, best discharge the duties 
we propose to assign to the Public Assistance Authority. Weare not prepared to con- 
test this assertion. A body so constituted, if composed of capable men would, being 
free. from outside pressure, in all probability discharge the work of Public Assistance 
better than any elected body. But we hesitate to put this suggestion forward as an 
authoritative proposal. The difficulties of selection, and of fixing the tenure 
constitute together obstacles of a most serious character to the realisation of such an 
idea, and it is difficult to believe that local authorities would consent to power being 
given to a body of this kind to spend funds derived from local rates. ; 


22. Rejecting these two proposals, there remains the creation of a Statutory Com- 
mittee of the County Council and County Borough Council, to whom the existing 
work of the Guardians might be given. We are well acquainted with the objections to 
this proposal. It is alleged that the County Councils are overworked ; that they have 
no aptitude or inclination for this kind of work; that all power would ultimately 
slip into the hands of the permanent officials in their employ. But if the alternative 
is a second elected body with power to rate the whole county, the finance and 
credit of the county would be prejudicially affected by this duplicated spending power. 
In proposing the creation of a Statutory Committee otf the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils, it is very desirable that the change should not break continuity 
of administration, and we hope that Guardians of ability and experience will not 
be dissociated from future participation in the work with which they are already well 
acquainted. Accordingly we recommend that one hali of the members of the new 
Statutory Committee shall consist of persons of experience in Public Assistance and 


cognate work. 


23. As regards the constitution of the Public Assistance Authority then, we 
propose :— 


(a) That the Public Assistance Authority shall be a Statutory Committee 
of the County or County Borough Council constituted as follows :— 


(i) One-half of [the members to be appointed by the council of 
the County or County Borough, and the persons so appointed may 
be persons who are members of the council. 


(ii) The other half of the members to be appointed by the 
council from outside their number, and to consist of persons experienced 
in the local administration of public assistance or other cognate 
work. 


(iii) The actual number of members of the Public Assistance 
Authority, in each case and from time to time, to be determined by the 
Local Government Board, after consideration of a scheme submitted on the 
first occasion by the council of the County or County Borough, and on 
subsequent occasions by the Public Assistance Authority. 


(iv) Women to be eligible for appointment under either head (1) or (ii). 


(b) That one-third of the members of the Public Assistance Authority shall 
retire each year, but shall be eligible for reappointment if duly qualified. 
A member ceasing to be a member of County Council or County Borough 
Council shall ipso facto cease to be a member of the Public Assistance 
Authority, but shall be eligible for reappointment if otherwise qualified. 
429. 4K2 
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| (10). AREA OF THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE. 


° 94. The area of the Public Assistance Authority being determined, we now define - 
within those limits the area of the Public Assistance Committee :— ,. 


(a) In the first instance the areas of the Public Assistance Committees 
shall be the union areas. Ly 


i (b) Ultimately, the areas of the Public Assistance Committees shall be 
| such as the Public Assistance Authority, with the consent of the Local 
| Government Board, shall prescribe, and those. areas. shall as far as possible be- 
coterminous with one or more rural or urban districts. 


| (c) Every union overlapping the boundaries of a County or ‘County 
| Borough shall be dealt with so that each part of such union entirely within 
a County or County Borough shall be either provisionally constituted a sepa-— 
i rate Public Assistance Committee area, or else provisionally attached to another 
Public Assistance Committee area within the County or County Borough in 
| which such part is situated, and the Local Government Board shall issue 


Orders accordingly. 


| (11). Durtes or THE PusLic ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE. 


| - - 25. The following will be the duties of the Public Assistance Committee, under 4 
rules laid down by the Public Assistance Authority :— 


| (a) To make careful inquiry into the circumstances and condition of all 
| persons applying for Assistance within their area with a view to ascertaining © 
the cause and nature of their distress. “4 


i (6) To review periodically the circumstances and condition of persons — 
in receipt of Assistance. 





1 (c) To investigate the means of persons liable for maintenance and to | 
take the measures necessary for the recovery of the cost of the Assistance 
{ given. Y : 
| (d) To sub-divide their area when desirable for the purposes of local — 
| Assistance, subject to the assent of the Public Assistance Authority. 


| (e) To determine in the case of each person applying for or receiving 4 
| Public Assistance whether such person is by law entitled to such Assistance. — 


(f) To decide upon the best method of assisting applicants with a view 
to removing the cause of distress. 7 


(g) To co-operate with the Voluntary Aid Committee* with a view to the © 
assistance of cases of distress. i 


(h) To co-operate with other public and voluntary agencies. 


(2) To inspect, supervise, and administer the Public Assistance Au- 
thority’s institutions within their area and such other institutions as the — 
Public Assistance Authority shall direct. | 


(7) To secure periodical visitation of all cases in receipt of Home Assistance. — 


(k) To make half yearly an estimate of their expenditure and requirements, 
and submit it to the Public Assistance Authority who shall from time to time 
remit such sum or sums as may be necessary. a 


(1) To control and supervise the officers assigned to them by the 
Public Assistance Authority, 


(m) To furnish the Public Assistance Authority from time to time with — 


such information concerning the proceedings and work of the Committee as 
the Authority may require. a 


(n) To discharge such other duties as the Public Assistance Authority — 
may, from time to time, call upon them to undertake. ) 








* See pars. 105-109 and Part VIL. 
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{12), CoNSTITUTION OF THE Pusiic Assistance COMMITTEE. 


26. For each area constituted as in paragraph 24, the Public Assistance Authority 
shall appoint a Public Assistance Committee, which shall include a certain proportion 
of persons nominated by the Urban and Rural District Councils, and, where a Volun- 
tary Aid Committee* has been established, a certain proportion nominated by that 
Committee. The persons so nominated shall be experienced in the local administration 
of Public Assistance or other cognate work and shall include a proportion of women, 
in our judgment not ordinarily less than one-third. One-third of the members shall 
retire each year, but shall be eligible for re-appointment. 


(13). Poor Law AutHority For Lonpon. 


27. Whilst the general principles we have laid down as to the future administration 
and distribution of relief work apply with equal force to London as to other parts of 
England, the area to be included in the London district and the administrative 
machinery to be established within that area require special attention. Thecase for 
the abolition of Boards of Guardians has been more conclusively demonstrated in London 
than in any other part of the kingdom. Quite independently of inquiries proving cor- 
ruption and malversation in certain unions, we found that there was an almost 
universal opinion amongst those acquainted with Poor Law work in the Metropolis 
that the present system, based on popular election in a multiplicity of separate 
districts, does not, under the conditions surrounding it, produce the right class 


of Poor Law administrater, or secure generally economical and efficient adminis- 


tration. That there are many capable hard-working Guardians in London at this 
moment, and that there are unions in London well-worked and managed, is not 
disputed. But London unions, as separate and distinct organisations, have not been 
able to adapt themselves to the needs of the Metropolis, and the legislation of the 
last half-century for the improvement of poor relief in London is based on a recog- 
nition of this fact. The characteristic of almost every statute effecting changes 
in London has been in the direction of throwing fresh charges upon a common 
fund. The variations of rateable value, as compared with needs and population, 
make it very difficult to establish a common standard of treatment. without an equalisa- 
tion of expenditure. An examination into the policy, practice, scale of relief, and 
cost of institutions shows a wide divergence between the different unions and sometimes 
between unions immediately adjacent to one another. ‘These differences exist 
whether the unions in contrast are rich or poor, in the south, the east, or the west. 
Neither locality, nor wealth, nor poverty seems to have been the main contributing cause 
of this variation of treatment and of policy. An inquiry into the amount of public 
interest shown in the elections or in the subsequent policy of the Guardians, gives 
little hope that outside pressure is likely to revive such interest, so long as the present 
system prevails. The first reform necessary in our judgment is the total abolition 
of the present Boards of Guardians, and the establishment of a unified London for 
all purposes of Public Assistance. The financial effect of such a change would be com- 
paratively small, as under the present system by far the largest proportion of Poor 
Law expenditure is not a union charge. The charges upon the Common Poor Fund, 
the disbursements made by the County Council to the separate Boards of Guardians, 
and the expenses of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, in the aggregate, amount 
to about 70 per cent. of the whole Poor Law expenditure in London, and they are 
directly or indirectly levied upon the whole rateable area of London. The transfer 
of the remaining 30 per cent. to a common fund would, we believe, be economical 
to London as a whole. 


PART IX. 


28. There are, outside the boundaries of the London County Council area, a number Area _of London 


of urban communities, such as West Ham, Edmonton, Hornsey, and Kilburn, rapidly 
growing in population, and with a very low valuation per head of the population. 
‘These areas are, practically, a continuation of London. The poor rate in some of 
them is high and will probably rise. Although these districts possibly might, 
for administrative purposes, be advantageously included in the London of the 
future, we cannot on the knowledge before us make this recommendation. The 
question involves many considerations relating to other local branches of expendi- 
ture and administration which are outside our purview. We therefore suggest that 











* See Part VII. par. 237. 
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a series of ‘local inquiries should be undertaken by the Local Government Board 


‘n these districts, to. ascertain what are the. opinions of the localities themselves 
as to incorporation with London. LODE 


99. The area for the new Public Assistance Authority which we would recom- 


mend would be that of the London County Council. The areas of the. Public 
Assistance Committees would generally be the areas of existing unions, | though 
in certain cases some re-adjustment would be necessary. a 


Constitution of 30. The County of London with its central body in the shape of the London 
Public Assistance County Council, and with its borough councils within that area, some of which have con- 
Authority for trol over populations exceeding 300,000 persons, presents a different problem from 
ouden, that of the ordinary county. The abolition of Boards of Guardians is necessitated by the 


| London is divided into sections,—each having an independent and_ separate 
i authority of its own. There must be one central body ior the control of the adminis- 
tration. If this reasoning be sound, it is equally effective against any proposal to 
put the Metropolitan Borough Councils in the place of the deposed Boards of Guardians 


31. This was the plan officially placed before us by the London County Couneil. 
| The scheme, as well as the examination of those recommending it, will be found in 
} Vol. TX., Qs. 97473 to 98066. They suggested a committee of the London County 
Council as a central administrative body, and the substitution of the Borough Councils 


decessors, subject to certain restrictions, and supervision by the London County 
1 Council as a central authority. These restrictions and supervision werej not 


: those met out of a fund common to the whole Metropolis were to be much the 
1 same as before, with this one exception. The responsibility for maintaining children, 
q either those in institutions or those whose parents were in receipt of poor relief, was 
1 to be transferred to the Education Committee of the London County Council, and the 
it cost was to be defrayed as an item of expenditure separate from that relating 
| to education. We fail, however, to understand how, or by what machinery, 
this was to be done, unless the relief of the child was to be dissociated from the relief 
i given to the parent. 


32. From an administrative pdint of view, this scheme has little, if any, 
: advantage over the system now in force. It might be summed up as a practical 
: | continuance of the present plan of separate and independent Poor Law administration 
in London, Borough Councils being substituted for Boards of Guardians, accom- 
panied by a transfer to the London County Council of some of the powers of super- 
vision now exercised by the Local Government Board. It gives little hope of better 
classification or of improved or uniform general treatment; the control proposed 
to be given to the London County Council over the Borough Councils would not, in 
our opinion, be administratively effective. Ss 


__ 33. We are not inclined to favour this scheme, as it does net seem to conform 
with the main principles we had laid down as the foundation of a reformed 


administration. 
There remain, then, the following alternatives viz. :— 
First.—Direct election. 
Second.—Nominated Commissioners. 516.5 | 
Thurd.—A transformed Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Fourth.—A Statutory Committee of the London County Council. 
Direct election. 34. We have already given our opinion upon the evils resulting froma direct system 
of election for Poor Law purposes, and we are not disposed to perpetuate a system by 


which Poor Law adm*nistration in London would be disturbed by the oscillatory results 


he Erienpial political contests concentrated upon the one subject of eleemosynary 
relief, 





impossibility of establishing a good general system of Public Assistance, so long as” 






for the Guardians, each borough council to discharge locally the work of their pre- — 


clearly defined. The division of charges between those falling on local rates‘ and 
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_ 35, Some of us are of opinion that, looking to the enormous size of London, to the Nominated 
constant shifting of its population, and to the lack of cohesion between, and the Commissioners. 


different character and wants of, individual districts, the nomination of Commissioners 
as a central and controlling authority would be the best form of administration for 
it; such a body to be small in numbers, partly appointed by the London County 
Council and the Local Government Board, and assisted by local committees. We think 
that such a scheme would well suit the case of London and would give the 
best results both as regards efficiency and economy. It would, however, be an inno- 
vation certain to be strongly opposed and it may be that the political difficulties 
attendant upon it would be more than any Government would care to encounter. 


36. The Metropolitan Asylums Board, whose duties and composition have. been A Public Assist- 


described in evidence, have efficiently discharged as a central body for London the 
task entrusted to them. The Board, as was shown by the statements and examina- 


Authority 
for London on the 
lines of the 


tion of Mr. Helby, the Chairman, and Mr. Duncombe Mann, the clerk, believe in Metropolitan 
their ability to undertake other duties. In fact, Mr. Helby was confident that they Asylums Board. 


could discharge as the central controlling and supervising body, in addition to their 
existing work, all the duties now performed by the Guardians. 

We have, in a previous portion of our recommendations, expressed a strong opinion 
that the work now performed by the Guardians, especially if areas of administra- 
tion be enlarged, should be divided into two branches :— 


Firstly.—That of administration and control to be discharged by a central 


body. 


_  Secondly.—That of dealing with individual cases to be discharged by 
local bodies. ! 


37. The division of labour would hold good whatever the character and compo- 
sition of the Public Assistance Authority for London. Assuming, then, that .satis- 
factory Public Assistance Committees can be established, each in an area 
corresponding to an existing union, it remains to consider whether the constitu- 
tion of the Authority should follow the lines of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
It would then be in part representative, in part nominated, and independent of 
the political issues of the day. It would in many respects resemble the Conseil de 
Surveillance in Paris. 


Two methods have been suggested for supplying the representative. element, 
viz. emer i 


1. Direct election in each borough. 


2. Direct selection or nomination by each borough council. 


It is not suggested that the whole of the Public Assistance Authority should 
be elected by the ratepayers in the various boroughs, but that a part only— 
say, two-fifths—should be so elected. By this means the Authority would be kept 
in touch with the several districts, each of which would contribute a representative. 


» 38. Though some of our colleagues favour the first of the two methods suggested above, 
the evils of direct election for Poor Law purposes seem to the majority of us too 
patent to permit of their continuance in London. If the representative area of the 
-Tuture is to be the Metropolitan borough, its magnitude, and the fact that there are 
within each borough political organisations actively employed in promoting the candi- 
dature of their nominees for Parliament, county councils, and municipal work, would 
inevitably draw the administration of relief into the vortex of local politics. A 
direct election for Poor Law purposes has this danger; if the poll be small, it is in 
the power of a small fraction ‘of the electorate to reverse the whole existing policy 
of relief; if the poll be large, then the question of how relief was, or was 
not, to be locally dispensed would be a burning question in the locality, with 
corresponding discontent and unsettlement. The Public Assistance Committee in 
the locality where the election took place might, under the instructions of the 
Public Assistance Authority, be conducting investigations and granting relief on 
principles which a majority of those polling in the district condemned, and fmnction 
would at once arise. | 
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remains the selection and nomination by the borough councils, and, assuming 
att he anneal that these bodies generally were, 1 abl ae 
greatly superior to the Boards of Guardians, they might be entrusted with the selection 
of nominees to the Public Assistance Authority. But we have no reason to 
believe that direct nomination by the Borough Councils of representatives | to 
serve upon the Public Assistance Authority would result in securing the services 
of those best qualified for the work. 


Hi AS The main objections to the fourth suggestion are two. The London County 
| Deitgaittos of the Coueil is already ae worked, and would with difficulty, therefore, it 1s said, find the 
- London County personnel for yet another committee, whose work would be responsible and. exacting. 
_ Council asthe = Again, the county councillors are, to a greater extent than in the country, mainly 

|e oes la d olitical srounds, and the echoes of the platiorm are not unfrequently heard 
_ Authority for elected on Po 8 “iad homnliitehee ties 
London. in the council chamber. These drawbacks must be admitte , even thoug e firs 

of them may be minimised by providing that the new committee shall consist, to 

a great extent, of persons who are not members of the council, On the other 

hand, if there be an advantage in including the relief of the poor within the purview of a 

municipal authority—and this assumption has prompted our proposed reconstitution 
| of the Public Assistance Authority throughout England—it does not seem reasonable to 
| exclude London from participating in this advantage. Nowhere are problems of 

poverty, under-employment, and public assistance more acute and more difficult, 
and nowhere do they require a more sympathetic and firm handling than in London. 


41. After a full consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
schemes we have considered in connection with the establishment of a Public Assistance 
Authority for London, we recommend a Statutory Committee of the London County 
Council with statutory duties as being most in harmony with modern developments 
of local government. 


42. In fact, we apply to London the scheme drawn up for Counties and County 
Boroughs with the following modifications :— 


} (a) One-half of the members of the Statutory Committee to be nominated 
| by the London County Council either from their own number or irom outside ; 


(b) One-quarter of the members of the Statutory Committee to be appointed 
by the London County Council from outside their own number and to consist 
of persons of skill and experience in the administration of Public Assistance 
or other cognate work ; 


(c) One-quarter of the members of the Statutory Committee to be nominated 
by the Local Government Board so as to secure representation on the Committee 
of such interests as the medical and legal professions, employers and working 
men, hospital administration, charitable organisations, etc. 


(d) We propose that a scheme on these lines should be drawn up by the 
London County Council and submitted to the Local Government Board for 
approval. The scheme should secure a considerable number (such as filty or 
sixty) of members on the Committee and the inclusion of a certain proportion 
of women. 


2 43. The Statutory Committee of the London County Council thus constituted we 
would call the Public Assistance Authority for London, and to it we would transfer the 
1 Poor Law work of the Metropolis. 
aie ot ___ 44, As in the country, so in London, we propose that the work of hearing and de- 
eee ciding applications for Assistance shall devolve on local Public Assistance Committees 
to be constituted in London as follows :— 


(a) Each Public Assistance Committee shall be appomted by the Public 
Assistance Authority, care being taken that, amongst those so appointed, there 
shall be included a certain proportion of persons nominated by the Metro- 
politan Borough councils, and, where a Voluntary Aid Committee* has been 
established in a district, a certain proportion nominated by that Committee. 
The persons so nominated shall be experienced in the local administration of 
Public Assistance or other cognate work and shall include a certain proportion of 


tise Me proportion in our judgment should not ordinarily be less than 
one-third. 








* See pars. 105-9 and Part VII. 
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(b) One-third of the members shall retire each year, but shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 


(c) The number of members on the Public Assistance Committees should be 
largely regulated by the area and population of the districts in which they will 
act, and should be fixed by schemes submitted by the Public Assistance Authority 
to the Local Government Board for approval. As a large area will require a 
considerable body of members, such schemes should provide, if necessary, 
for sub-divisions of the Committee, it bemg understood that each sub-com- 
mittee will act in a smaller area as a section of the Committee. 


45. We also propose that Poor Law expenditure in London be a uniform charge Poor Rate for 


over the whole area according to rateable value. 


(14). Tae Centra AuTHoRITY.* 


46. Having laid down the area, constitution, and functions of the future local 
authority to be established for the purpose of public assistance, we will now consider 
what should be the status and powers of the Central Authority, and its relations to, 
and control over the local authority. 


47. We have given a full account in a preceding chapter* of the origin and growth 
of the Local Government Board so far as Poor Law control was concerned. We have 
shown that out of the Poor Law Commissioners appointed in 1834 grew the Poor Law 
Board with its Parliamentary representatives, and how that Board was merged later 
in the Local Government Board. This Board has now to perform many duties relating 
to the local administration of the country in addition to those connected with Poor 
Law. To a large extent it discharges the duties of a Ministry of the Interior, 
Its status does not seem to us to be adequate, considering the importance, authority, 
and character of the multifarious work it discharges. We are in full accord with 
the proposal to raise the salary and status of the head of the Department to that of a 
Secretary of State. 


48. Although our reference brought us into contact chiefly with the Poor Law side 
of the Local Government Board, yet this was sufficient to convince us that the Depart- 
ment is greatly over-worked, The enormous mass of administrative questions brought 
within its cognisance, upon subjects which do not brook of delay, gives to the higher 
officials insufficient time for the study of new and perplexing problems as they arise 
and come up before them. The volume and importance of such questions are on the 
increase. We feel it, therefore, of great importance that the staff of the Office 
should be adequately increased so as to relieve the Permanent Secretary and the 
higher officials of the undue strain which the present conditions often impose upon 
them. These considerations are of special weight at a time when it is proposed to re- 
organise the whole service of Public Assistance. 


49. There are five “ Divisions’”’ of work in the Local Government Board, of which Poor 
Law is one; and this is again divided into two branches—the Poor Law Administra- 
tion Department and the Poor Law Officers’ Department. There are incidental and 
general questions connected with the Poor Law, such as questions of law, the issue 
of orders and statistics, questions of audit and accounts which are referred to and 
dealt with by the Order and Audit Departments of the Board, The aggregate powers 
and control exercised by this combination of departments over the local Poor Law 
administration and expenditure have already been fully explained. But we think it 
would be an advantage if the public generally could recognise that there is a separate 
“Division” of the Local Government Board, devoting its whole attention to Poor Law 
work. To this end we recommend that greater prominence should be given to the 
fact that there is a separate Division of the Local Government Board, under a separate 
Assistant Secretary, which will deal with the work of Public Assistance. We also recom- 
mend that in future the annual Report of the Public, Assistance Division should be 
printed and: presented to Parliament in a volume separate from the rest of the 
Report of the Local Government Board. 1p 9 


_ 50. We recommend that there should be closer co-operation between the Public 
Assistance Division, and the Statistical and Audit Divisions of the Local Government 
Board. Similarly, the Public Assistance Division of the Local Government 


* Of. Part IV., Chapter 1. 
429. 4L 
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Board should be in close touch with other Government offices in work in which they 


are commonly snterested. One other large department which fulfils similar dutiesis 


the Home Office: and we think that there should be the closest co-operation between 


the Home Office and the Local Government Board. In the hands of the Local Govern- — 


d and the Public Assistance Authorities of the future will be the man- a 
Bete a Public Assistance. In the hands of the Home Office is the provision — 


made for persons who have been convicted and are placed in detention. These 


cases and the cases of persons who, amongst others, should be detained -as — 


i “ ing-and-outs,”’ or vagrants can be rightly treated only by measures 
See within the province of the Home Office, and we recommend that they 
should all be placed under the control of that office.* It is only by the recognition of 
this division of labour and by its observance by the Local Authorities and the Central 
Government Departments that the task of either can be properly accomplished. 


51. The eyes and ears of the Loca] Government Board are the General In- 
spectors and, ir Part IV., Chapter 1 of our Report, we have made a number of 


recommendations in regard to them. Appointments should in the future be given 


only to those who have special qualifications, and these qualifications should, as a 
general rule, be tested by service for a probationary period as an Assistant Inspector. 


The number of Assistant Inspectors should be increased. This would relieve 
the Inspectors of their routine and less important duties, and enable them to 
strengthen their grasp of the administration of Public Assistance -in their districts. 
We have already described the existing duties of Inspectors. We think. that, for 


the future, these duties should be extended, and that the Inspectors should be authorised 
to attend, not only the meetings of the Public Assistance Authority, but also those 


of the Public Assistance Committees and sub-committees, as well as to visit institu- 
tions. They should be ready to advise the Public Assistance Committee in regard 


to the general principles and methods of Public Assistance; they should, in con-_ 


junction with the Assistance Officerst and otherwise, visit individual cases, so as to 
ascertain whether the Assistance is given under suitable conditions. 


Upon appointment, Inspectors should receive written or printed instructions 


as to their duties, and such instructions should be periodically revised. Conferences | 


should take place between the Inspectors, at least annually, to enable them to 


eee a ee ee ee 


exchange views and experiences, and thus to carry out methodically the policy of the — 


Department. 
52. With regard to the Auditors of the Local Government Board, we recom- 


mend that appointments should be made from the ranks of Assistant Auditors; — 


that qualifications for Assistant Auditors should be defined and tested by examina- 
tion; and that there should be an increase of the auditing staff. 


53. We consider that the increase in the number and_ efficiency of the inspectors 


and auditors which we propose is no more than is essential for the normal control 


and supervision of the administration of Public Assistance. But, m addition, we 


recommend that adequate funds should be placed at the disposal of the. 


Local Government Board, to enable it from time to time to undertake inquiries, 
or to obtain expert assistance, upon particular subjects. The Central Authority 
responsible for the administration of Public Assistance should be abreast oi 


Roe 
= 


expert knowledge, both at home and abroad, in regard to the constantly changing © 


problems with which it has to deal. . 


54. We will now consider the relations of the Central Authority to the new Local 


Authorities. We see every reason to anticipate that, under the new régime, it will be — 


possible for the Local Government Board to keep more closely in touch with the 
Public Assistance Authorities than it has been in the past with the Guardians. 


Under the existing law, while the poor relief administration is in the hands of 
643 different Boards of Guardians, meeting as a rule weekly or fortnightly, it 1s 
obviously out of the question for the Local Government Board to follow very closely 


the various methods and proceedings of each and all of them. The Board is not — 


responsible for the due and effectual relief of the poor in the direct sense that the 
Jaw has made the Irish Local Government Board responsible. For both these 





*-Cf.-pars. 138 and 151. 7 See par. 19. 
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reasons the periodic survey by the Board at Whitehall of the Guardians’ work, by 
means of Inspectors’ and auditors’ reports and statistical returns, must be a review of the 
past rather than of the current questions of administration, although the Board is 
frequently consulted by Boards of Guardians on questions of importance and as 
regards many current matters as to which some action on its part is required.* 


55. The change which will be effected by concentrating everything but the routine 
work of these 643 bodies in the hands of 133 County and County Borough 
Authorities, gives an opportunity for a great advance in the way of a closer linking 
up of the central and local authorities in regard to important matters of current 
administration, and we suggest that this object might perhaps be achieved by 
the transmission of the minutes of Public Assistance Authorities to the Local Govern- 
ment Board immediately after each meeting. 


56. The minutes might set forth not only the proceedings and orders of the Public 
Assistance Authority pon all reports and correspondence received, but also the financial 
position of the Authority and its subordinate Committees at the end of each month, 
as well as the statistics of admissions and discharges and other relief afforded 
during the same period. In Ireland this practice is adopted, and it is found that the 
minutes form a convenient means of communication between the Local Government 
Board and the Authorities; and when any matter comes up for consideration upon which 
the sanction, approval, or advice of the Local Government Board 1s desired, the clerk 
indicates the fact by a marginal note on the minute in question, thereby obviating 
the necessity for a separate letter on the subject. We suggest whether this practice 
might not be found suitable for adoption in England. 


57. If such a system were adopted, the whole policy of each Public Assistance Authority 
would, as it were, be passed in review before the eyes of the Local Government Board 
and its Inspectors. The difficulties of the Authorities would be seen, their successes 
and failures would be followed and understood, and the Inspectors would be enabled 
to judge when their attendance at the meetings of the Authorities would be most 
likely to be helpful. Whether this system would be necessary or expedient as a 
permanent arrangement, time alone can show, but at all events, when these new 
county Authorities are first started and the reins of the new administration are 
thrust into their hands, it seems desirable that, if the new régime is to be carried out 
wisely and with uniformity throughout the country, with due regard to the principles 
laid down by Parliament and the orders of the Local Government Board, there should 
be some such intercommunication in the progress of business, between the Central and 


the County and County Borough Authorities. 


58. To assist the new local authorities to understand the spirit of their duties and 
the intention of the legislature, the codification and consolidation of existing Poor 
Law statutes should at once be undertaken as well as of the orders and circulars issued 
under the authority of those statutes. To expedite this work, we would suggest 
the appointment of a small committee of Poor Law and legal experts to sit continuously 


until the task is completed. 


59. We think also that it would be useful for the Central Authority to issue, or 
cause to be issued, a small manual of instructions for the guidance of the local 
authorities. The manual should contain a clear exposition of the main features of the 
law relating to Public Assistance, and of the policy of the Central Authority as laid 
down in their orders and circulars. The manual should be periodically revised and 


brought up to date. 


60. We will next briefly review the changes which we propose in the powers and 
functions of the Central Authority. 
We have not attempted to draw up a detailed list of those minor functions of the 


Local Government Board which might be handed over to the new Public Assistance 
Authorities, but we trust that the constitution of these bodies will enable the 


* Moreover a statement is sent to the Inspector weekly by the clerk of each Board of Guardians in his 
district, and in this statement a copy of any special minute or notice of motion at the last meeting of the 
Guardians is included, together with any observation in reference to any unusual increase or decrease in the 


number of persons relieved. 
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Local Government Board to devolve upon them the power to give assent to many 


: 


individual cases of relief, such as emigration cases, children sent to homes, etc. The @ 
devolution of such powers would lighten the work of the Local Government Board — 


considerably and advantageously. | 


We have recommended that, subject to more precise qualifications being laid down 
for higher officers, the local authorities should have full discretion to appoint. such 
officers so long as the prescribed qualifications are fulfilled. 


We have also recommended that the power of the Local Government Board to 


sanction prospective expenditure under the Local Authorities Expenses Act should be 


abolished. 


With these exceptions we do not propose any diminution in the powers of the 
Local Government Board. On the contrary, we think it of importance that its powers 
should be increased in the following directions. mt Be | 


61. The Local Government Board at present cannot order a new workhouse to be 
built unless a majority of the Guardians of the union or of the owners and ratepayers 
consent. Itis desirable that this limitation should cease, and that the Board should have 
power to compel the local authority to provide adequate buildings and adequat 
classification. wae 


The Local Government Board should have power to direct that a particular class 
or classes of paupers for whom there is no suitable accommodation in the area of a 
Public Assistance Authority should be removed to and treated in any ayailable and 
suitable institution of another Public Assistance Authority. Lee 


62. We feel that a stronger check should be exercised than heretofore over the 
cost of buildings erected by loan. To prevent extravagance, they should be built more 
in accord with some accepted plan, and care should be taken that the buildings are 
actually erected in accordance with the approved plans. of 


~The Local Government Board should have power to authorise the Public 


Assistance Authority to purchase land compulsorily for the provision or enlargement, of 


institutions; 


63. Previous to 1894 the Central Authority were able through the ex officio 
Guardians to carry on the business if the elected Guardians refused to act. Though we 
do not contemplate the likelihood of any such hitch occurring as that the new 
authority would decline to act, it would be well, in the legislation which will be 
necessary to give effect to our recommendations, that the Local Government Board 
should be given authority in such a contingency to empower persons to. exercise 
temporarily all or any of the powers which they may consider necessary for the object 
in view. es 0 een 


64. We recommend further that the Local Government Board should be 
empowered to compel Public Assistance Authorities to combine to provide for certain 
classes of cases, when sufficient and suitable accommodation is not otherwise 
available, and failing agreement between the authorities concerned.* 


(15) Grants in arp oF Locat TaxatTion.** 


65. The control to be exercised over Government grants to local authorities 
for Poor Law purposes is a more complicated question. At present the Guardians do 
not receive any grant direct from the Government, except that in respect of agricultural 
tates, which is given to make good part of the deficiency caused by an alteration in the 
law of rating. The other grants are given to the Guardians through the County and Count 
Borough Councils, and are paid to them by such Councils in connection with certain 
specified services and payments. When the County and County Borough Councils 
become the Poor Law authority, they will retain the money they previously passed 
on to the Guardians, and, if the poor rate be a county and county borough rate, the 
Government grants will. simply be an annual sum in reduction of the county and 
county borough rates, which would otherwise have to be raised. 
ods i witienit tual out te toijort to aniten co admin fgowas wit to Yied "6 see eae AE eee 


meee also par. 109 (16) as to placing Charities Commission under the Local Government Board. 
See also Part IV., Chapter 4, pars. 172-6. | 
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66. The principle upon which for the future these grants should be calculated and 
peid over to the various localities has been a subject of much controversy, and the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation were divided upon it. 


The majority of the Commission were in favour of grants being made in respect of 
selected items of expenditure, but the minority, including Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
Sir Edward Hamilton, and Sir George Murray, believed that the sounder principle 
would be to base the amount on calculations made from the assessable value, the popu- 
lation and the expenditure in each locality. Tersely expressed, their argument was that 
the grant should be measured by necessity and ability, necessity being represented by 
the population and expenditure, ability by the assessable value. 


67. When, after years of special investigation, authorities, so high as those quoted 
above, differ upon a question of such intricacy, it is difficult for us, who have not 
been able to give any-exceptional attention to the subject, to express a decided opinion 
one way or the other. What we feel strongly is that these grants should be conditional ; 
that is to say, that there should be a power to refuse any or all of such grants to a local 
authority, if the services or work towards which they are a contribution is not up to 
a proper standard. The plea upon which such grants are given from the Imperial 
Exchequer is that the services towards which they go are national in their 
character; if they be of that character the nation, through its recognised authori- 
ties, has a right to see that the services are efficiently rendered. 


__, We are, therefore, of opinion that such grants, or portions of such grants, 
should be withheld from any County or County Borough authority, in cases where the 
Local Government Board reports that the administration, or branches of administra- 
tion, of Public Assistance are not efficient, in the same way as the police grant may be for-. 
feited if the Secretary of State withholds his certificate as to efficiency in discipline. We. 
should be disposed to favour that system of calculation which makes the withholding: 
of such grants under the conditions contemplated the most effective weapon for: 
enforcing efficiency, and it would seem to us, as at present advised, that the block 
grant system would be the most suitable in this respect. 


68. As regards the amount of the grant, we note that both Reports of the- 
Local Taxation Commission recommended, an increase. We concur in that view, 


and recommend that it be raised to the sum of £5,000,000 per annum, the amount. 


suggested by the minority. 


(16). OrFicers oF THE LocaL AUTHORITIES. 


69. We have recognised that the efficiency of the officers of the local authority 
entrusted with Public Assistance is a matter of the utmost importance and we have: 
made a number of detailed recommendations (Part IV., Chapter 3) as regards their’ 


qualifications, appointment, terms of service and superannuation with a view of 
establishing and maintaining a high standard of efficiency. We repeat verbatim here 
for purposes of convenience these recommendations :— 


(1) When a Local Authority and the Local Government Board concur 
in the opinion that the retention of any officer is, on general grounds, 
detrimental to the administration, the Local Authority should have power 
to terminate that. officer’s appointment after proper notice. 


(2) No person should be appointed as Clerk who has not some knowledge: 


and experience of the Poor Law, no person. as superintendent of an 
institution who has not had some experience in dealing with the classes 
which the institution contains, and no person as a relieving officer who has 
not had some previous training as an assistant relieving officer or has not 
passed an examination and obtained a certificate of an examining authority 
recognised by the Local Government Board. ; 


(3) There should be qualifying examinations for the higher officers. 
Once qualifications for each office are laid down, and the Local Government 
Board satisfied that they are fulfilled, the entire responsibility for the 
appointment of all officers might be left to the new Local Authorities. 
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(4) The Local Government Board might sanction a scale of officers’ 
salaries for each Local Authority, and so long as the salaries, or increases of 
salaries, were in accordance with that scale, it should not be necessary for the 
Local Authority to require the sanction of the Local Government Board to 
individual salaries. 


(5) A Central Superannuation Fund should be established for the 
whole service, and in the case of teachers transferring themselves from 
public elementary schools to the Poor Law service and vice versa, arrange- 
ments should be made by which any sacrifice of pension 1s avoided. 


(6) The Clerk of the future or any officer performing analogous duties — 
to any Local Authority shall not, save under very exceptional circumstances, 
and subject to the consent of the Local Government Board, be a part-time 
officer. | 

(7) If the General Workhouse 1s abolished, each of the specialised 
institutions which takes its place, will require a superintendent, qualified by 
knowledge and experience, for its management. The salary offered must 
be sufficient to attract men not merely of organising power, but having the 
moral qualities necessary to develop the capacities of those under their 
charge. 

(8) Highly trained officers will be required in what are now regarded as 
less important posts, as ¢.g., that of labour master. 


(9) Provision should be made for inmates of all denominations receiving 
religious administration and instruction from the clergy of their respective 
churches. 


(10) The indoor staff should be allowed to live out, where circumstances 
permit, and so far as is consistent with discipline and the proper discharge of 
their duties. 


(11) Where adequate relief is offered and refused, the responsibility for 
the consequences arising from such refusal should not rest with the relieving 
officer. 

(12) The relieving officer must not be burdened with too large a number 
of cases. In any scheme or regulations for the administration of relief in 
local areas, the proportion of cases to officers should be carefully and 
periodically revised. 


(13) Pay stations should be abolished. 


(14) In some places an officer might be appointed who, like the Inspector 
of Poor in Scotland, might fill the position both of Clerk and relieving officer 
with such assistance as is necessary. 


(15) A Local Authority should not be allowed to appoint an ex-member 
as a paid officer, unless he or she has ceased to be a member of the Local 
Authority for a period of, say, twelve months before appointment. 


(16) Women visitors might be employed for certain classes of out-relief 
cases. 


(17) A graded Public Assistance Service should be set up which should 
include all officers concerned with the supervision, control, and disciplinary 
treatment of the poor, including relieving officers, both male and female, 
masters, matrons and superintendents of institutions of every grade, labour 
masters and mistresses. In this service there should be more opportunity of 
promotion from the lower to the higher ranks, and no question of super- 
annuation should hinder the transfer of efficient and promising officers from 
one Local Authority to another. 


70. We have also recommended, in this Part of our Report, that the officer 


referred to in recommendation No. 14 above, who will be the chief officer of the Public 

Assistance Committee,/shall be called the Superintendent of Public Assistance, and 

that the relieving officers working under him shall be called Assistance Officers. The 

peer the Public Assistance Authority we propose to call the Director of Public 
ssistance. . 
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(17). Marin PRINcIPLES OF A REFORMED Poor Law.* 


' 71. We have now completed the description of the new machinery we propose to 
set up in the place of the Boards of Guardians and their officers, and we turn to the principles 
which we hope this new organisation will keep before it in its exercise of its powers. These 
principles may be thus epitomised :— 

(1) That the treatment of ,the poor who apply for Public Assistance should 
be adapted to the needs of the individual, and, if institutional, should be 
governed by classification. 


(2) That the public administration established for the assistance of the 
poor should work in co-operation with the local and private charities of the 
district. 


(3) That the system of Public Assistance thus established should include 
processes of help which would be preventive, curative and restorative. 


(4) That every effort should be made to foster the instincts of independ- 
ence and self-maintenance amongst those assisted. 


72. Any treatment adapted to the needs of cases, especially if applied on a large 
scale, requires not only many helpers but also such a distribution of cases amongst officials 
and workers as will allow time and attention to be given to each individual case. Our 
scheme of organisation permits of this sub-division, for it will always be competent 
for the Public Assistance Authority to increase the number of Public Assistance Com- 
mittees in any district, or to divide the district. 


73. We now pass on to the methods of Public Assistance, and the treatment to be 
applied to the different classes who seek it. | 
(18) “Inpoor” or InstiruTIONAL RELIEF.T 


'* 74, The Royal Commission of 1832 intended that the workhouse should be a place in 
which the able-bodied could be set to work, and that for other recipients of indoor relief 
provision should be made in separate and appropriate institutions. We have found that 
this intention has been only partially realised. In the great majority of Unions the work- 
house contains several distinct classes of inmates. As the outcome of this system we have 
found that :— | 


(i.) Proper classification is impossible. 
(ii.) There is a great want of uniformity in the various workhouses. 
(iii.) Indoor relief is deterrent to some and attractive to others. 


(iv.) The cost of erection, equipment, and indoor maintenance all tend to 
rise. 


(v.) A class of “‘ ins and outs ’’ has come into existence. 


(vi.) Residence in a workhouse has a demoralising effect. 


75. We recommend that in the future :— 
(i.) General workhouses should be abolished. 


(ii.) Indoor relief should be given in separate institutions appropriate to the 
following classes of applicants, viz. :— 


(1) Children. 

(2) Aged and Infirm. 

(3) Sick. 

(4) Able-bodied men. 

(5) Able-bodied women. 

(6) Vagrants. 

(7) Feeble-minded and epileptics. 


* Vide also pars. 143 and 144 as to (Jeneral Principles governing Public Assistance to the Able-Bodied. 
+ Cf. Part IV., Chapter 5, and Part VI., Chapter 4 (2.) (d). . 
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‘that a clear line will be drawn between the “ necessitous, 


(iii.) All indoor cases should be revised from time to time. 


(iv.) Powers of removal to and detention in institutions should be given, with 
proper safeguards, to the Public Assistance Authority. | 


(v.) The treatment of inmates should be made as far as possible curative 
and restorative. . 

(vi.) The Central Authority should exercise a more strict control over 
expenditure on buildings and equipment. : 

(vii.) In every institution for the aged and for the able-bodied a system of 
classification should be adopted on the basis of conduct before and alter 
admission. 


(19) Ourpoor Retrer * or “Homer AssIsTANCE.” 


76. We have dealt at some length with the history of outdoor relief and the problems 
which are bound up with it. We have seen that the Royal Commission of 1832 
proposed the abolition of outdoor relief ‘in the case of the able-bodied, and that 
Parliament accepted that principle. We have described the various orders issued 
from time to time by the Poor Law Commissioners, the Poor Law Board and 
the Local Government Board for its prohibition or regulation. We have also traced the 
fluctuations of public opinion which have greatly influenced its administration in 
those cases in which it is permitted. rh 


77. The results of our investigations into its history, of our own observation 
in visiting Boards of Guardians in different parts of the country, and of the evidence 
given before us, may be summarised as follows :— : (8; 


We have found a total want of principle and of uniformity in its administra- 


tion, due, as we think, in part at least, to a lack of sufficient supervision. This 
‘want of uniformity does not necessarily arise from a difference in the circumstances 
of unions, but is generally the result of careless administration. We have been 
impressed by the inadequacy which often characterises it, particularly in the case 
of widows with families, and by the absence of thorough knowledge of applicants on 
‘the part of Boards of Guardians, and sometimes even of their officers. We have 
‘had to record cases in which it was distributed with a complete disregard of 


sound policy, and, though rarely, on grounds, so far as we could judge, incon- 
sistent with any high standard of administrative honesty. We have found that in 
few cases is any care or thought given to the conditions under which those who 
receive it are living. We do not recommend its abolition, partly because we hope 
that, if our proposals are adopted, the need for it will gradually disappear, and, in 
any case, its mischiefs will be reduced to a minimum, and partly because we 


feel that time is needed for the development of a curative system of treatment, 
-and that the abolition of out-relief might cause hardship. We also feel that it may 
‘be, if used wisely, a means of restoring to independence those to whom it is given, 
-and that the strict supervision which we recommend of the housing, surroundings 
-and habits of the recipients may do much to raise the level of a neighbourhood. 


78. We think that the work done by out-relief, so far as it is useful, might be 
‘better done by voluntary agencies, and we hope that in the future it will be so, and 
” who are properly relieved 
‘by the community, and the “poor” who are the proper objects of voluntary aid. 


79. Our chief recommendations are :— Pas 


(1) That Out-relief, or as we shall call it, Home Assistance, should be given 
only after thorough inquiry, except in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 


(2) That it should be adequate to meet the needs of those to whom 
it is given. 
(3) That persons so assisted should be subject to supervision. 


(4) That, with a view to inquiry and supervision, the case-paper system 
should be everywhere adopted. ivy 





* Cf. Part IV., Chapter 6, and Part VI., Chapter 4 (2) (d). 
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(5) That such supervision should include in its purview the conditions, 
moral and sanitary, under which the recipient is living. 


(6) That voluntary agencies should be utilised as far as possible for the 
personal care of individual cases. 


(7) That there should be one uniform Order governing Outdoor Relief or 
«‘ Home Assistance.” 


(20) CHILDREN. * 


89. Prior to 1834, of all the classes that came under the authority of the Poor Law, 
children were, perhaps, the most neglected. According to the evidence then given, the 
majority of the Poor Law children in workhouses outside London were merely trained 
in ignorance, idleness and vice, and not one-third of them found any respectable 
employment. The majority dropped almost mechanically into the ranks of 
pauperism and crime. 


81. It is gratifying to us to be able to give a very different account of the present con- 
dition ofthe children. The evidence was almost unanimous as to the good results obtained 
under the various systems of education and training in force, and this evidence was 
confirmed by our own experience when visiting and inspecting the various educa- 
tional institutions and domiciles. Few such children in after life fall back into pauper- 
ism, and it is probable that the children in some, at least, of the present Poor Law 
schools are being better fitted for earning their living than those educated outside. 
This substantial improvement must be put to the credit of the existing Poor Law 
administrators. We consider that they have, through the educational methods 
now in force, weakened if not stopped an old and copious source of pauperism. 


g2. We may briefly summarise our opinion upon the different systems of dealing 
with Poor Law children now in force. 


83. First of all, we are strongly of opinion that effective steps should be taken to 
secure that the maintenance of children in the workhouse be no longer recognised 
as a legitimate way of dealing with them. We put this in the forefront of our recom- 
mendations. 


g4, As to the other systems in force, viz.: District Schools, Grouped Cottage 
Homes, Scattered Homes, Boarding-out, we consider that each system has its merits 
and its drawbacks, and that more depends upon the administrators than upon the 
system. 


85. The District Schools, established first in 1844, give an excellent education, 
and those trained therein do well in after life. We do not endorse the wholesale 
condemnation of these institutions by the Committee on the Care of Poor Law 
Children in 1896. All large schools have inherent evils connected v a the aggrega- 
tion of children of various ages, and the District Schools are not free from such 
defects. We would not, however, in any case, recommend the multiplication of large 
institutional schools, as we think that there are other methods of education and 
training, particularly for girls, which are more adaptable and produce even better results. 


86. Grouped Cottage Homes, introduced in 1867, give an excellent education and 
training, but there are grave objections to their elaborate construction and equip- 
ment, and the growing cost of maintenance in them. 


87. The Scattered Homes, which have the great advantage of involving very 
little capital expenditure and of securing a kind of home life particularly valuable 
for girls, have been increasingly adopted by other unions since they were started in 
Sheffield. Such Homes, when closely supervised and under competent foster-mothers, 


promise good results. 


88. Boarding-out is another method of training children which might and should 
be greatly extended. Here the expense is comparatively small and involves no 
capital outlay whatever, and where the system is well managed a real home life is 
secured for the children, and they enter upon industrial life on the same terms as 


* Cf. Part IV., Chapter 8. 
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the children of the independent working classes. In Scotland, it is the general system 
for the upbringing of Poor Law children, and there it works exceedingly well; but a 
most careful and constant supervision over all such children 1s indispensable, and 
where such a system of inspection cannot be had, boarding-out ought not to be 
attempted. So far as our evidence and special investigations go, the system of 
boarding-out within the Union has been liable to be very unsatisiactory owing to 
lack of proper supervision. 


We have recommended that the work of supervision of boarding-out within the 
Union by the Public Assistance Committee should be placed in the hands of competent 
women officers, and that special care should be taken when the boarding-out 1s with. 
relatives. | 


89. We think that the power to adopt children of vicious parents should be more 
frequently exercised and accompanied by a stricter dealing with the parent, and that 
the Public Assistance Authorities should, in future, retain supervision of adopted 
children up to the age of’twenty-one. 


90. We think also that, in all cases, there should be systematic records of the after 
life of children leaving the care of the Public Assistance Authorities. 


91. The condition of the out-relief children—that is, children whose parents 
are in receipt of out-reliei—is much less satisfactory. The Guardians have not im 
the past assumed the same responsibility, or, in fact, in some cases, any responsibility 
for these children. The condition of many of them is far from what it should be. 


It should be a direction to the Public Assistance Authority that when Home Assist- 
ance is given for the maintenance of children, it should see that the assistance is adequate 
in amount ; that the children are being properly nourished ; that the housing conditions 
are satisfactory ; and, particularly that no children are maintained in immoral surround- 
ings. Otherwise the children should be sent to an institution or industrial school. 


92. As regards the difficult question of the employment of widows in receipt of Public 
Assistance, we have recommended that the mother, when a widow and respectable woman, 
should not be separated from her children, and that the Assistance should be such as to 
enable her to give the time necessary for taking care of her children. If the children are 
more numerous than she can manage, they or some of them should be sent as day 
boarders to a school where they can be fed during school hours. In populous districts. 
these schools might be started much on the lines of the day industrial schools, but care 
must be taken to give tothem such a designation and surrounding as will altogether 
dissociate them from crime or misconduct. When the children are too young to go to 
school, the mother should not go to work unless a sufficient substitute for her can be 
provided. 


93. As regards the emigration of children, we are of opinion that its advantages on 
the whole outweigh its dangers, particularly where the parents are neglectful and un- 


worthy. Boards of Guardians are well advised in taking advantage of this mode of 
treatment. 


94. Since 1834, a large number of specialised charitable institutions dealing 
with special classes of children have grown up. These, when certified and put under 
inspection, have been largely utilised for Poor Law children, and we see in this a 
beginning of co-operation between Poor Law and voluntary charities which might. 
form the basis of a much wider scheme. As regards other large charitable institutions 
for dealing with poor children generally which are not certified, it is a question whether 


they should not be registered as proposed in Part VII. and subject to some 
supervision. 


95. Whilst we recommend special co-operation between the Poor Law and the 
Education Authorities, we are not in favour of transferring the education of 
Poor Law children wholly to the local Education Authorities, but we would re- 


commend a scheme/by which teachers in either service should have the same 
status and be interchangeable. 
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(21). THz AGgED.* 


96. The question of the aged poor, as is shown in the chapter relating to 
that class, has in recent years received much attention; their diet and institu- 
tional accommodation have been improved, and the scale of outdoor relief has been 
raised. Of all the adult classes receiving relief, there is none whose condition appeals 
more strongly to public sympathy, and whose treatment requires more discrimination 
and greater variety. 


97. The respectable aged regard a good character as their most precious possession ; 
those who have sunk low in the scale of respectability consider good or bad char- 
acter as a matter of indifference. By associating the respectable and the 
disreputable in institutions without classification, a sense of wrong is aroused in 
the minds of those of good character. They feel that a public authority, by 
forcing them to associate with the depraved, has stained and tarnished their most valued 
treasure. This feeling is recognised by many Boards of Guardians, who have 
classified the aged by character as far as the accommodation of a single institution 
permitted. 


98. The health and strength of the individual which, in any case, must be on the 
wane, is.a factor which obviously must be carefully taken into account in the 
treatment and classification of the aged. But there is another human element which, 


under our present system, is not called into action—that is, the capacity and ~ 


willingness of the old person to help himself. When the institution is on a large 
scale he may become a mere numero; the aged person is, day by day, fed, clothed, 
and accommodated mechanically as one unit amongst many. His everyday life is 
deprived of all opportunity for exertion, thought and independence, and this has its 
inevitable effect upon the morale of even the active and the willing. The physical 
comfort of such a life may be enhanced, but that again is purchased by the loss of 
much that makes existence pleasant and cheerful even to the aged. 


99. By the reforms we propose, the Public Assistance Authority will have at 
their disposal all the institutions within a county, and will, therefore, have facilities 
for classifying the necessitous poor by institutions. We recommend that one or 
more of those institutions, according to the requirements of each county area, 
should be set aside for the necessitous aged, and that their classification should 
be determined by their physical condition, the record of their lives previous to their 
admission into the institution, and their behaviour after admission. 


100. We have greatly admired the small homes which some Boards of Guardians 
have erected, purchased, or rented for the accommodation of a limited number 
of respectable aged persons, who are there helped and looked after by a matron. 
The cost per head, including maintenance, rent, or repayment of building loan, is 
not greater than the cost in the workhouse, but the tone, and vivacity of the individual 
and his willingness to help himself is incomparably greater. In each room are the 
little treasures of the inmates—sometimes furniture, sometimes china, sometimes a 
keepsake,—intrinsically worth little, but the very sight of them, and the daily 
task they suggest, make the life of their owner very different from the colourless 
and dreary routine of.workhouse existence. Whenever additional accommodation for 
the respectable aged is required, we recommend that the system of small homes 
should be adopted; but, with its adoption, visitation and supervision must at the 
same time be organised. 


= Sheik setae -- - —- 


101. As regards outdoor relief or Home Assistance given to the aged, we recommend 
that greater care be taken to ensure its adequacy; and that the recipients be periodically 
visited by the officers of the Public Assistance Committee and by voluntary 
visitors. In rare cases in which the old person is helpless, has no friends, and is 
neglected, there should be power for compulsory removal to an institution to secure 
the comfort and even the safety of the person concerned. 





* Cf. Part IV, Chapter 7. 
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(22). Mepicat RELIEF AND ITs PROPOSED REORGANISATION.* 


j102. Ina previous part of our Report we have dealt at some length with the 
development of the present system of Poor Law medical relied. We have enumerated its 
main defects. We have described the working of the various agencies, public and private, 
which provide medical assistance to poor persons outside the Poor Law. We have shown 
the evils which arise from the present want of co-operation, and the consequent overlapping 
between these agencies and the Poor Law. We have also stated our objections to proposals 
which were submitted to us for making medical assistance gratuitous for all who cared - 
to apply for it, and for transferring to the Sanitary Authorities the work of the Guardians ~ 


in connection with medical relief. 


103. We have drawn up ascheme with the object of co-ordinating and systematising 
the work of the various agencies now administering medical assistance to poor 
persons in sickness. Among other advantages we are hopeful that it will do much to 
bring the voluntary hospitals into closer co-operation with the rate-supported hospitals. 
So urgent and difficult is this question that it has been suggested to us that a 
special Royal Commission should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of endeavouring ~ 
to secure a modus vivendi on reasonable and advantageous terms between all those - 
agencies. Such a Commission may ultimately be necessary, but in the first instance” 
we are inclined to await the results of the efforts at co-operation which will be initiated 
all over the country if the organisation which we propose to set up be adopted. . 


Eo 


104. The organisation we propose will not only fit into and utilise existing medical 
agencies and institutions, but, by inducing the wage-earning population to provide medical — 
assistance for themselves on a contributory basis, it will, we hope, encourage qualities of 
providence and independence. Our main proposals for medical assistance are as 
follows :— 


(1) That, the Public Assistance Authority, to assist them im carrying out 
their functions in connection with medical assistance, shall appoint a com- 
mittee from among their number, to which shall be added representatives 
of the Health Committee of the County Council or of the County Borough 
Council, and of the local branch or branches of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. This committee shall be called the County or County Borough Medical 
Assistance Committee, as the case may be, and shall have power to co-opt 
representatives of local hospitals, county or county borough nursing associations 
lispensaries, and registered friendly societies. 


(2) That where necessary a local committee on similar lines shall be 
appointed by each Public Assistance Committee for the purposes of the 
local administration of medical assistance. This committee shall be termed 
the Local Medical Assistance Committee. 


(3) That all or any of the functions of the Public Assistance Authority in 
regard to medical assistance may be referred to the County or County Borough 
Medical Assistance Committee. 


(4) That, in all matters affecting medical assistance, there should be 
systematic co-operation between the Public Assistance Authorities, the Public 
Health Authorities, the Education Authorities, and the Voluntary Medical 
Institutions, based on a clear definition of their respective functions, 


(5) That the medical and nursing needs of each area, whether institu- 
tional or otherwise, should be reviewed, and, if necessary, supplemented, regard 
being had to the available provision made by Poor Law; Sanitary, or 
Voluntary Authorities. 


(6) That Medical Assistance should be organised on a provident basis. 


(7) That a general system of provident dispensaries should be established, 
of which existing voluntary outdoor medical organisations be invited 
to form an integral part, and that every inducement should be offered 
to the working classes below a certain wage limit to become, or to continue 


renee 





* Cf. Part V. 
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to be, members of a provident dispensary. To this end the subscription to 
the provident dispensary should cover the following advantages to its 
members :— 


(a) Power to choose their own doctor from the doctors upon the 
list of the dispensary. 


__ (6) The provision of adequate medical assistance at a rate or fee 
within the reach of those subscribing to the Provident Dispensary. 


(c) Institutional treatment upon a recommendation from the dis- 
pensary doctor. 


(8) That medical treatment should be more readily accessible to all who 
are in need of it; that, in cases of illness in which immediate treatment is 
necessary, the physical condition of the patient should be the first con- 
sideration; that in such cases medical aid should be obtainable in the first 
instance by -application to any medical officer in the service of the 
Provident Dispensary. 


(9) That, except as regards the cases requiring immediate attention above 
referred to, all necessitous persons shall receive medical assistance through 
the Public Assistance Committee. 


(10) That certain cases in receipt of public assistance, such as the aged and 
widows with young children, might be made members of the Provident 
Dispensary on payment of the necessary fees by the Public- Assistance 
Committee. 


(11) That domiciliary medical assistance at the public cost should be 
conditional upon the maintenance of a healthy domicile and good habits. 


(12) That no disfranchisement should be attached to any form of medical 
assistance. 


(23). THE VoLunTary AID ORGANISATION.” 


105. We have said so much in preceding parts of our Report as to the reorganisation 
of charity, that we need not here do more than indicate generally what the functions of 
charity should be, and the position it should occupy towards Public Assistance. The Public 
Assistance Authority can help only those who are destitute or, as we prefer to call it, 
necessitous, it cannot help many others who are, from various causes, steadily slipping down- 
wards in the social scale. To stop this downward progress is the special duty of charity 
which, if properly organised, should be an effective agent combating the incipient. 
development of destitution and distress. 


But, in addition to this, charity has a still larger task of effective co-operation 
with the Poor Law, and Mr. Goschen’s Minute of 1869 sent to Metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians laid down admirable principles as a foundation for such co-operation. We 
believe that it is mainly due to the want of general and systematic organisation that the 
principles there enunciated have not been extensively applied and made an operative: 
force in our national system of reliet. 


106. We have endeavoured to create out of existing voluntary and charitable agencies 
an organisation, established by statute, to form a recognised link between Public Assist- 
ance and charity. We have therefore proposed that in every County and County Borough 
there shall be a Council of Voluntary ‘Aid, and in every district a Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittee, which shall carry on and develop the functions of charity by methods which we 


have detailed in Part VIL. 
107. The functions of Public Assistance and Voluntary Aid, as we have sketched them, 


are so closely allied that it may be asked whether the applicants for help can be divided 
out between them, and, if so, on what principle. The materials for an answer are supplied 


* Cf. Part VIL 
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partly by the evidence tendered to us, and partly by our own personal observation. In- 
addition to those of the able-bodied whom we have referred to in Part VI. as suitable for 
Voluntary Aid, there is a class of case which is in constant danger of falling into pauperism, 
viz. :—the mother of a family who is suddenly leit a widow. To such cases Boards of Guar- q 
dians make a grant of money and do little more. But money is the least of a widow's many — 
needs. If her independence is to be preserved and her family to be well started in the 
world, she must have encouragement to persevere, opportunities for self-help, and openings 

for her children. Such a case should clearly be dealt with by Voluntary Aid ; for Voluntary 
Aid is more sympathetic and more elastic than official assistance can be. Old people, again, © 
who have done their best to make provision for themselves, and perhaps through the dis- 
honesty of others have been disappointed, may be appropriately helped by Voluntary 

Aid, Hven where a pension has been provided under the Old-Age Pensions Act, additions » 
to the comforts may very fairly be made by charity. But we go further than this” 
and express the hope that, when our proposed reforms are in full working order, the great 
majority of cases will pass, as it were, through the sieve of Voluntary Aid before they reach 


Public Assistance. 


108. The special return of persons relieved during the year ended 30th September, 
1907, suggests that many cases of temporary distress might be dealt with by voluntary 
agencies instead of by the Poor Law. Thirty per cent. of the applications to the Poor 
Law were cases of persons whose aggregate period of relief during the year did not 
exceed one month, and who were not relieved on more than two occasions during the 
year. 3 


109. Our recommendations in regard to the Voluntary Aid Organisation are as 
follows :— 


(a) Establishment of the Voluntary Ard Councils and Committees. 


(1.) That in the area of each Public Assistance Authority, that is in each County 
or County Borough, there be formed a Voluntary Aid Council, consisting in part of 
Trustees of endowed charities, of members of registered voluntary charities, as defined 
below, of some members of the Public Assistance Authority, and of such persons as 
members of friendly societies and trade associations, of clergy and ministers, and of other 
persons being co-opted members, as may be settled in schemes approved by the Charities 
Commission.* 


2.) That a statutory obligation be imposed upon the Lord Lieutenants, the 
Chairmen of County Councils, the Lord Mayors, and Mayors of County Boroughs to 
take steps, within a given period, and after consultation with the managers of charitable 
societies, Trustees of Endowed Charities and members of the Public Assistance Authority, 
for drawing up schemes in accordance’ with the preceding recommendation, which 
schemes must be submitted to the Charities Commission for approval. 


(3.) That the Voluntary Aid Council submit to the Charities Commission proposals 
for the formation of Voluntary Aid Committees to be drawn up in the form of schemes 
to be approved by the Commission, and that the Voluntary Aid Council under such schemes 
appoint as members of the Voluntary Aid Committees persons such as those mentioned 
an Recommendation I. 


u{4,) That Voluntary Societies or Charities as defined in Recommendation 17, be 
entitled to register at the Charities Commission on lines similar to those of the registra- 
tion of Friendly Societies under the Friendly Societies’ Act. 


(5.) That a registered voluntary society be entitled to nominate members of its own 
body for appointment to the Voluntary Aid Council and to the Voluntary Aid Com- 
epee of the district in which either its institution or any branch of its institution has 
an office. 


(6.) That it is desirable that the Voluntary Aid Committee have its offices in the 
same building as the Committee of Public Assistance. | its 








* See Recommendation No. 18 as to the proposed change in the name of Charity Commission. 
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(6) Functions of the Voluntary Aid Council. 


(7.) The duties of the Voluntary Aid Councils would be for the most part not 
executive but supervisory. The executive work would be assigned to the Voluntary 
Aid Committees. The Voluntary Aid Council would supervise the operations 
of these Committees generally and would, as far ag possible, maintain the same 
principles of help and relief throughout County or County Borough. They would 
collect funds for distribution to Voluntary Aid Committees, and they would allocate 
funds to poor districts. The County is already the accepted area for many benevolent 
and philanthropic purposes. The local infirmary or hospital is frequently a County 
institution. There are County nursing associations, and the County is the recognised 
centre in connection with various naval and military charitable associations. We propose 
that the Voluntary Aid Council acting for the County should promote any voluntary 
institutions, associations, or societies for which the County, as a whole, has need. Its 
duties would thus be important and distinctive. 


—as 


(c) Functions of the Voluntary Aid Committee. 


(8.) That the Voluntary Aid Committee aid (1) persons in distress whose cases 
do not appear to be suitable for treatment by the Public Assistance Committee, and (2) 
applicants for Public Assistance whose cases have been referred to the Committee by 
the Public Assistance Committee. 


(9.) That, with a view to the thorough treatment of individual cases, the Voluntary 
Aid Committee make such arrangements for the investigation of the applications made 
to them as the Charities Commission may deem necessary and sufficient. 


(10.) That in dealing with persons in distress for whom it is desired to provide 
aid by way of monetary relief, it shall be the duty of the Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittee to obtain such sums as may be possible from relations of the applicant, from friends,. 
and from charitable sources generally for the aid of individual cases. 


(11.) That with the administration of aid on the part of the Voluntary Aid Com-- 
mittee there should be associated such a system of voluntary visitation as the- 


Committee may deem advisable in view of the responsibilities of their work in provid- 


ing effectual aid, and in view of the physical needs and the habits of those whom: 


they decide to assist. 


(12.) That. the Voluntary Aid Committee be empowered to appoint such Local « 
Committees as it may deem necessary, subject to the approval of the Voluntary Aid. 


Council. 


(13.) That a Voluntary Aid Committee shall, as far as possible, register the cases 


dealt with by the Public Assistance Committee and by the Charitable societies and in- 
stitutions in the district. 


(14.) That Voluntary Aid Committees receive the support of the Public Assistance | 
Committee, and of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, with a view to . 
systematising the relations between the Public Assistance and Voluntary Aid Commit- . 


tees and promoting co-operation between them. be 


(15.) That Voluntary Aid Councils or Committees be eligible for subscriptions from . | 


the Public Assistance Authority, on the lines of 42 and 43 Vict., c. 54, Section 10. 


rete 


(d) The Charities Commission. ak 


(16.) That the Charity Commission be attached to the Local Government Board, 


and that the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners, permanent or temporary, be 
appointed by the Local.Government Board, whose President should represent it in the 
House of Commons. 


(17.) That the Charity Commission be enlarged, and that there be assigned to it: 


two departments of work, the supervision of endowed charities on the lines of the Charit- 
able Trusts Acts, and the registration of Voluntary charities or Societies which hold any 
property in land or houses by purchase, or by leasehold, or are the tenants of any pro- 
perty under yearly or other agreements. 
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(18.) That the name of the Charity Commission be the Charities Commission. 


(19.) That the staff of the Commission be strengthened so as to fulfil all the various 


| additional duties that may devolve upon them :— 


1. As a centre for the registration of voluntary charities. 


2. In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of Volun- 
tary Aid Councils and for registering such schemes. 


3, In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of Volun- 
tary Aid Committees and for registering and supervising their admini- 

| stration. 
4, In the scrutiny of accounts and statements relating to Voluntary Aid 
Councils and Committees. - 


5. In the supervision of other schemes; and 


t 6. In the scrutiny of the accounts of endowed and registered charities. 


(20.) That Section 30 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, by which certain chari- 
ties founded for purposes of relief may be applied to purposes of education, be 
repealed. 


(21.) That it be provided in a Statute amending the Charitable Trusts Acts that, by 
order of the Charities Commission, any charities, as defined in Section 30 of the Endowed 
i Schools Acts, 1869, exclusive of Loan Charities, Apprenticeship Charities, and 
i Charities for Advancement in Life, may be used for the relief of distress, subject to such 
i conditions respecting enquiry and other matters as the Commissioners may | 
i determine under a general order. | 


[To prevent misunderstanding, it should, perhaps, be mentioned that we are not concerned 
with educational charities, whether ecclesiastical or not ecclesiastical, but with eleemosynary 
charities ; and further, neither here nor elsewhere do we intend to include in our recommendations 
the endowed or the voluntary charities of churches or congregations granted for religious purposes, © 
nor the voluntary charities of churches or congregations provided for eleemosynary purposes. | 


eo 


(24). Invatipiry InsuRANCE.* 


110. On the very difficult and complex question of Invalidity Insurance, we ~ 
arrived at certain tentative conclusions which we stated concisely in Part VIII of our 
Report. To further compress these views might lead to ambiguity or misunder- : 
standing. We therefore here repeat the opinions we have already expressed. 


111. We have shown in another Chaptert the great changes that have taken place 
in the organisation of industry during the last eighty years. The more intimate 
and inter-dependent relations that often used ‘to exist between employers and — 
employed have been superseded by a system which, in appearance and also 
largely in fact, divides the interests of the employers from those, of the workmen. 
This in turn tends to efface duties which might have been urged on the one side 
or on the other as a kind of moral obligation. 


| _ 112. The evidence shows that, with very few exceptions, what working-men desire © 

I is the ‘cash nexus”—the bare wage contract uninfluenced by any but purely | 
economic considerations—and the employing classes generally have accepted the 
situation and consider their obligations fulfilled when they pay the wage. Over 
the great trades, wages are determined by collective bargaining between Trade | 
Unions on the one side, and large employers and associations of employers on the 
other. The issue of the system is, for those who find employment, a maximum 
wage during the prime of life, and no wage at all when the prime is passed. q 


__ 118. The theory of industry which used to prevail was that the worker should main- 
tain himself throughout life by his own exertions, providing for contingencies and — 
tor old age by thrift,,or that, if he could not do so and his relatives were unable 





* Of. Part VIIL, Chapter 1. + Part VI., Chapter 1 
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to help, ke should receive poor relief. But of late years’ the “cash nexus” has 
been supplemented and modified in two different ways—the Employers’ Liability 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the Old Age Pensions Act—the one 
insuring the operative against the accidents more incidental to work than hereto- 
fore, the other providing for a time when he is no longer able to work for his own 
support. 


But it has become evident that these two methods do not meet all the exigencies 
which have arisen under this system. Accidents are not the only checks to wage- 
earning during active life, and wage-earning itself, as we have seen, generally ceases 
long before the pension age of seventy. 


114. From the Chapter on “Social and Industrial Developments since 1834,”* 
it seems clear that the present organisation of industry, with its excessive specialisation 
and universal application of machinery, has raised the standard of work required 
from the ordinary operative. From such an organisation, many, we fear, owing to 
want of original capacity and want of early training, must always be excluded and 
fall into intermittent and ill-paid occupations. Trade Union regulations have worked 
in the same direction. The “standard wage” is based on the assumption that the 
worker employed is worth that wage to his employer; if the employer does not 
consider him so, the man is dismissed. The same tendency seems to have been 
strengthened by the working out of the Employers’ Liability Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. Whatever be the cause, the fact remains that, since the passing 
of these Acts, the number of injuries registered .has constantly increased. Against 
the undue extension of this liability, the insuring bodies, whether employers them- 
selves or outside companies, must protect themselves, and the system necessarily 
excludes many who cannot fulfil the insurance standard whatever it may be. Those 
presumably more liable to accident, though still more or less efficient, are excluded, 
and a new standard of ability is created which reacts on industry generally. A 
large class grows up of partially efficient unemployed men. They accept the situation, 
with complaint, indeed, but with submission, and thus assume a new position which 
imposes on society many new anxieties and difficulties. 


115, We have, again, evidence to show that industrial demand, as it now exists, 
draws many younger unskilled men into a kind of employment, in its early stages 
remunerated by a wage which will not increase at any later period of their lives 
but will rather diminish. Such a demand in effect puts a premium on want of 
skill; if it be inevitable, it suggests that measures should be taken by way of 
insurance to prevent in part the evil results which must follow. 


116. The years between the withdrawal from wage-earning and the pension age 
present a more serious problem than ever before. Trade Union regulations make 
it difficult for men skilled in the great trades to work on at their trades and accept a 
lower wage, and partial employment is more difficult to get. If, as frequently 
happens, there is not enough put by to cover this period, insufficiency of means or 
the acceptance of relief seems inevitable. In such cases the fact of other men 
getting a State pension at the age of seventy, on the ground that they are unable to 
earn a wage, may create a feeling of injustice on the part of those who have not 
attained the age and are yet as effectually barred from wage-earning. 


Unless, therefore, some system of wages graduated according to age can 
be adopted, it is clear that workmen above a certain period of life will for the 
future find it more difficult to keep themselves in continuous employment. We do not 
forget that, for the solution of these and other industrial problems, we may look with 
growing confidence to methods of remuneration such as co-operation and co-partnership. 
Of their importance and promise we are convinced; but we have felt that to deal with 
them fully would take us far beyond the terms of our reference. 


117. We seem almost driven to the conclusion that a new form of insurance is 
required, which, for want of a better name, we may call Invalidity Insurance. The 
early superannuation of the best workmen is so well recognised that it will, in all 
probability, give rise to demands for lowering the pension age, and will, at 
some point or other, entail a financial burden beyond the power of the national 
resources to bear. 





* Part VI., Chapter 1. P 
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118. We have made strong recommendations as regards insurance against 
temporary unemployment, but this does not meet the case of such persons when 
entirely incapacitated from wage-earning. It would, at any rate, be more agreeable 
to them, and more consonant with the feeling of the community, that they should 
fall back on an insurance fund to which they had at least. contributed a part, than 
that they should be forced to have recourse to the Public Assistance Authorities. 
Such a scheme of Invalidity Insurance strongly appeals to us as calculated to meet many 
of the evils which we have been discussing. One thing, however, must be borne in mind, 


Whatever be the risk insured against, whether it be sickness, accident, old age, or — 


unemployment, the possibility of such insurance depends on the existence of savings, 
whether these savings be in private or collective hands, or be put in the hands of the 
State by taxes which represent the savings, or what otherwise might be the savings, of 
its citizens. Insurance, in short, is only a method for the utilisation of ‘those. savings. 
Whatever may be said, in order to insure, some people. must have saved individually or 
collectively . | , 


119, As the necessity for such insurance seems ‘to arise from the very organisation of 
industry which the nation has adopted, such a fund, it seems to us, might appropriately be 
supported partly by contributions from employers, partly by contributions from em- 
ployees, and partly by a subsidy from the State. But in considering the amount of any 
subsidies to be granted by the State, we think that full weight should be given to the 
fact that.a very heavy charge has recently been imposed upon the revenue of the country 
by the Statute granting gratuitous old age pensions to all:persons above 70.years of age 
who comply with certain conditions. atid: edu 


120. We have consulted three eminent actuaries as to the weekly premiumsfor which 
a man, aged twenty-one, in good health, and employed in a healthy occupation, could 
ensure the receipt of 10s. 6d. a week during the first twenty-six weeks of illness, and 7s. 6d. 
a week during the remainder of illness up to age sixty-five. Mr..T.G. Ackland, F.LA., 
taking a 3 per cent. basis, places the amount at 3°9d.; Mr. George King, F.1.A., assum- 
ing 24 per cent. as the rate of interest, estimates the amount’ at 3°74d., and Mr. F. G. P. 
Neison, F.I.A., at 3°62d. These sums are little in excess of the average weekly fee pay- 
able per child at school up to 1891, and remitted by the Act of that year. 


121. Though we have obtained a good deal of information from the’ Board of Trade 
concerning systems of insurance, both at home and abroad, and also from a number of 
witnesses representing the provident and benefit societies of this country, the information 
is not sufficient to enable us to make specific recommendations. An account of some of 
the foreign systems of Insurance will be found in Part VIII.* It will be seen that none 
of them exactly meets the case, and, moreover, generally the schemes have not been long 
enough in operation to enable us to judge as to their measure of success. The foundations 
of any future legislation ought to be very closely scrutinised. They should be broad, solid, 
and capable of continuous extension, and the organisations resting upon them should be 
so constructed as to expand automatically according to need. The great trade and 
benefit organisations in existence in this country ought to be very freely consulted before 
any proposals are made in Parliament. If time had permitted, we might have been able 
to make definite recommendations under this head, but in view of the urgent necessity 
of laying our more important proposals before Your Majesty, all we feel justified in doing 
is to state our opinion that the information at our disposal requires to be supplemented 
before legislation can be attempted. : 


(25). THz ABLE-BODIED AND UNEMPLOYMENT.T 


122. In the sections of the Report dealing with distress from unemployment, we 
gave a consecutive narrative of the social and industrial developments since 1834. Such 
a recital was necessary to establish the groundwork of our subsequent conclusions. A 
review of existing conditions has led us to two definite conclusions :— 


(1) We have an increased aggregation of unskilled labour at our great ports 
and in certain populous districts. 


; (2) This aggregation of low-grade labour is so much in excess of the normal 
ocal needs as to promote and perpetuate under-employment. 








* See Chapter 1. +: Cf Part V1. 
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123. We went on to consider the conditions-connected with skilled and high-grade 
labour, in order to ascertain if they were such as tended towards the alleviation or 
towards the aggravation of under-employment in the unskilled labour market. Though 
the survey of this part of our industrial system was far more satisfactory, yet there were 
causes in operation even here, which tended from time to time to add to the number of 
those seeking casual or intermittent employment. The growth and continuous expansion 
of our trade places cyclical fluctuations more and more beyond the control of any one single 
industrial district. The high pressure of competition raises the standard and shortens 
the period of efficiency of the worker, whilst changes both in fashion and in methods of 
production are becoming not only more sudden but also more uncertain in their duration. 
Employment once lost by the middle-aged and less efficient is regained with greater diffi- 
culty than heretofore. When to these ordinary conditions are added the cyclical depres- 
ene in trade, aserious state of affairs is created, and we came to our third conclusion 
that— 


(3) This normal condition of under-employment, when aggravated by periodic 
contraction of trade or by the inevitable changes in methods of production, 
assumes such dimensions as to require special machinery and organisation for its 
relief and treatment. 


124. We then carefully scrutinised the constitution and operations of the various 
relief organisations, both public and private, normal and abnormal, that are now in exist- 
ence. We looked at their work from various points of view and asked ourselves, firstly : 
was the relief given in times of distress adequate and suitable ? and secondly: were the 
alter consequences of such relief beneficial or prejudicial to the community affected— 
did it, in a word, strengthen or weaken the original causes of the distress ? 


125. We regret to state that our investigations point to the conclusion that the relief 
given was frequently unsuitable and inadequate, and that its effects were often pernicious, 


Poor Lawrelief, if deterrent, is'at times deterrent to the wrong people and restorative 
treatment ‘plays a very small part in its methods. | 


Charity, when organised and working in co-operation with the Poor Law and other 
relief agencies, is always helpful, but, in the absence of these conditions, charitable effort 
too frequently takes the form of doles to the unworthy and results in demoralisation. 


The relief works carried on by Municipal Authorities, and by Distress Com- 
mittees under the Unemployed Workmen Act, have in certain instances been successful 
in reaching the class for whom they were intended. In the vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, they have perpetuated a system of able-bodied relief reproducing some of the bad 
features of the methods in force before 1834, which the Commission of that date so vigor- 
ously condemned. 


It is impossible to contend that the relief measures and organisations now at 
work in any degree come within the category of “ special machinery or organisation for the 
relief or treatment of distress ’’ caused by under-employment. 


| 126. But, during the Cotton Famine; there was a period of distress, historic both by 
reason of its duration and of the number of skilled workers affected by it, and in its latter 
phases we there found charitable and Poor Law organisations working in co-operation with 
marked smoothness and success. Charity and the Poor Law were supplemented not by 
relief works but by public works of utility managed on commercial principles, and not 
only was this combination most effective in times of distress but, when the distress was 
over, it left the community with a minimum of demoralisation. We propose to refer to 
these methods—which contrast so favourably with recent failures—together with certain 
other suggestions, which, while preventive in their character, are designed to elicit co- 
operation and self-support from those whom they assist. We will deal with preventive 
measures first. ) . 
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(a) Education. * 


ious parts of our Report we have shown how serious and wide- 

spread is the tendency for children to slip into occupations and callings which lead — 

first to casuality and then to unemployment. Unless we can arrest at its source © 

this increasing stream of casuality and under-employment our subsequent remedial — 

measures may be futile. We therefore regard with favour the proposals of our Special 

Investigator Mr. Cyril Jackson :— : 
(1) That boys should be kept at school until the age of 15. 


127. In _ prev 


(2) That exemption below this age should be eranted only for boys j 
leaving to learn a skilled trade. 3 


(3) That there should be school supervision till 16, and replacement 
in school of boys not properly employed. 


We also believe that there is urgent need of improved facilities for technical — 
education being offered to young people after the present age for leaving school. — 
We consider that to prevent the deterioration of physique it is necessary that — 
physical drill should be more prolonged and thorough than it has hitherto been. — 
Although we are not unanimous upon this point, some of us believe that the 
most effective and thorough method of infusing into boys approaching adolescence 
a sense of discipline and self-restraint, both physical and moral, and of improving 
their physique for subsequent industrial occupations, would be a universal system. 
of a short period of military training. | 


128. Before we leave the subject of education we must refer to one criticism that has 
been made with almost absolute unanimity. There seems to be outside the circle of the 
teaching profession a very strong general feeling that the education of our children in 
elementary schools is not of the kind which is helpful to them in after life. Education. — 
is the accepted antidote to unemployment and pauperism. The cost of elementary 
education in this country in 1905-6 was twenty million sterling. This is an almost entirely 
new national charge since 1870. It should have steadily reduced unemployment and 
diminished pauperism. If it has failed in this, its accepted mission, it cannot be said 
that the failure is due to lack of funds. The desire of the young to raise themselves in the 
social scale ana improve their position should ever be encouraged, but this desire seems | 
to us too frequently to take the shape of trying to avoid handicraft and manual labour 
by recourse to other occupations which, though associated with a black coat, are less. 
remunerative and less progressive than skilled handiwork. Clerical labour is a glut upon. 
the market ; high-class artisans are, according to our evidence, at times obtained with | 
difficulty. We doubt if the atmosphere of our school life is altogether congenial to a career 
of manual labour. We would suggest to the Board of Education the advisability of meeting 
these criticisms by a thorough reconsideration of the time table and curriculum in our 
elementary schools as well as of the aims and ideals of elementary education. Though 
employers of labour may perhaps be apt to look at questions too much from their own 
standpoint, still, the unanimity of opinion that our school curriculum does not supply the 
ee of instruction and training for industrial purposes, cannot lightly be put on 
one side. 


(6) Labour Exchanges. 


129. In the forefront of our proposals we place labour exchanges. We propose their — 
establishment under the control and direction of the Board of Trade. We look to them 
to achieve two distinct objects :— : ) 


(1) An increase in the mobility of labour. To do this it is essential that 
they should be used freely by employers and employed, and that their manage- — 
ment should be associated with a joint committee of these two classes. We 
think that Local Authorities and Government Departments should be encouraged ~ 
to make use of them when engaging either skilled or unskilled labour. Their 
ee will be greatly increased if they are linked up all over the United 

ingdom. «4, lieve aff. | 





7 * Cf. Part VI., Chapter 1 (11), and Chapter 4 (1) (}). 
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_ (2) The collection and distribution of information. The most obvious 
form of this would be the dissemination of information as to demand and supply 
of labour in the country, and as to public works and other large contracts. But 
their area of usefulness should extend much further. The Board of Trade 
should receive weekly from the labour exchanges accurate and detailed in- 
formation as to the amount of unemployment and also as to the demand for 
employment throughout the whole country. Owing to our vast international 
trade and our dependence upon external sources for the supply of the raw 
material we require, industrial depression in this country is not unfrequently 
due to causes far away irom the districts affected. We see no reason why the 
Board of Trade, availing itself of the information obtainable from our Consuls 
and other officials stationed abroad, might not in course of time become 
a kind of trade meteorologist, and by publishing the information received, 
which gradually will become greater and more exact, indicate the 
causes likely to affect our home industries. With this information from abroad 
and the returns of the labour exchanges at home, trade storm signals might 
be hoisted in time to prepare the districts likely to be afterwards affected. 


- Such a scheme would require time, money, and trouble to be expended upon it 
before it became a trustworthy source of advice and guidance; but in our judgment 
the experiment is well worth attempting. 


Associated with the labour exchange there should be, in connection with every 
public elementary school, an intelligence bureau which would advise parents and 
teachers as to the branches of employment likely to give the best. opening for children 
leaving school. By this means we hope to divert boys from the “ blind-alley occupa- 
tions”? which so many enter at present, into occupations which will lead to permanent 
employment. 


If this be accomplished we hope to cut off at its source one of the most fruitful 
supplies of casual labour. 


(c) Casual Labour.* 


130. We have dwelt in several parts of our Report on the phenomena of casual labour 
and its far-reaching evils, both as regards the character of the man and the disastrous 
effect on his family life, and we have ventured on the statement that a system so dangerous 
to the social life of the whole community cannot be regarded solely from the standpoint. 
of the employer and the employee. 


The remedies, however, are not very obvious, as they must be undertaken in face: 
of a dead weight of apathy on the part of the public, and perhaps an active opposition 
on the part of the various interests. 


131. So far as casual labour is encouraged and fostered by mere thoughtlessness on the 
part of those who employ it, the remedy lies in an awakening of the public conscience, 
and we hope that some good may be done by the mere exposure of the evils entailed.. 
We are convinced that Government Departments and municipal bodies might do 
more than they do to regularise the work of those they employ. 


: But in its most prominent form, dock labour, the more serious problem is that, at- 
the great ports of the kingdom, many thousands of men are engaged in an occupation: 
which seems almost of necessity casual, and moreover, the occupation is one which seems. 
as attractive to the docker himself as it is advantageous to his employer. Here the: 
formidable objection is that if decasualisation on something like the lines adopted by the: 
London and India Dock Company is attempted, a certain proportion of persons at- 
present under-employed will be thrown out of employment altogether until re-absorbed 
in other industries. 


With full consciousness of the gravity of this issue, we venture to think that 
‘such an effort must be made, and we have recommended that the Board of Trade should 
send to our large ports and industrial centres, officers who might confer with masters 
and workmen, with a view to reducing casual and intermittent employment to the 
smallest dimensions. 3 





* Cf. Part VI., Chapter 1 (15) and (21) and Chapter 4 (1) (0). 
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(d) Insurance Against Unemployment.* 


132. Whatever the methods adopted to promote regularity of employment, the — 
old-fashioned virtue of thrift must still occupy a central place in preventing distress. 
Since 1834 the opportunities of husbanding small savings and making insurance against 
sickness, accident, old age, and death have very greatly increased. But there seems 
room and necessity for a great extension of insurance against Unemployment, and in 
this case we have not hesitated to recommend the encouragement of a State subsidy. 


The difficulty here is that the classes who are not insured against unemployment 
are the classes most liable to unemployment, and that the uncertainty and intermittence 
of their.occupation makes it very difficult for them to raise by combination the necessary 
ageregate amount for individual insurance. 


We have examined the many experiments now being tried in other countries in this 
direction. None of them have been quite effective in reaching these classes. But by 
encouraging and promoting unemployment insurance amongst the labouring classes 
above the rank of casuality, we hope to foster the downward growth of a desire for it. 


133. Our review of unemployment insurance enabled us to arrive at the following © 
conclusions :— 


First, that the establishment and promotion of Unemployment 
Insurance, especially amongst unskilled and unorganised labour, is of 
paramount importance in averting. the distress arising from unemployment. 


Second, that the attainment of this object is of such national importance 
as to justify, under specified conditions, contributions from public funds 
towards its furtherance. 


Third, that this form of insurance can best be promoted by utilising the — 
agency of existing trade organisations or of organisations of a similar character 
which may be brought into existence by a hope of participation in public 
contributions, : 


Fourth, that no scheme either foreign or British which has been, brought 
‘before us is sco free from objections as to justify us in specifically 
recommending it for general adoption. 


_ 184, Accordingly, we have recommended that a small Commission or |Inter- 
Departmental Committee of experts and representatives of existing trade benefit organisa- 
tions be: appointed, with an instruction to frame a scheme or schemes for consideration. 

' _ 135. Before leaving the question of insurance against unemployment, there is one 
point in connection with it to which we would draw attention. We have referred to - 
the excellent work done by trade unionists in insuring against unemployment, and — 
thus protecting themselves against one of the most formidable risks of a workman’s 
lite. But the attention of trade unions seems to us too much concéntrated upon the 
amount of wage, too little upon the duration and regularity of the work. Irregular work, 

even if paid per hour at a high rate, is the workman’s bane; regular and continuous — 
work, even if the rate per hour be somewhat low, is his salvation. Whilst we admit that — 
both considerations should be taken into account, we think that the first ought not to — 

entirely override the second. . 


(e) Voluntary Aid and Unemployment,t 


___ 136. We have already indicated our general proposals for establishing a Voluntary. 
Aid Organisation. At a time of general unemployment there is usually-a widespread _ 
desire to render voluntary assistance of:some kind. This, as we have shown, can be. _ 
done in many ways (see Part VI. and Part VIL), by help given to the: man and’ his — 
family, or to some member of his family. Voluntary Aid Committees, working in close 
co-operation with Public Assistance Committees, may prevent-distress:dué to want of — 
work at its earlier stages, and often a little aid for a comparatively short time. will. 
prove effectual in making’ other and more elaborate measures for the provision of. 
unemployment relief unnecessary; Assistance should by this:means be forthcoming to 
a eae Ee ee A a ee EE 
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-an unemployed workman who has a prospect of work in any quarter. Men and 
women who have acquired some experience of the personal administration of relief 
become then most serviceable. Indeed, we look forward to the provision by means of 
Voluntary Aid Committees of an outlet for the countless forms of personal service which 
now, owing to lack of insight and co-operation, run to waste. We hope to find here, even 
more than in carefully administered money help, the prevention and cure of much of the 
poverty and suffering which form so sad a picture at the present day. 


({) Public Assistance and Unemployment.* 


137. Behind the organisation of Voluntary Aid will be the new Public Assistance 
Authority, which, freshly constituted and with increased powers, will be a far more potent 


agency in dealing with distress amongst the able-bodied than the bodies which it 
will supersede. 


138. The methods at its disposal for dealing with the able-bodied out of employment 


will be many and graded. They have been described in much detail in Part VI. of our 
Report and include :— 


(1) Home Assistance, on condition of daily work, which will be available 
_ for men of good character requiring only temporary employment. 


(2) Industrial and Agricultural Institutions: and Labour Colonies, with 
classification for those whose industrial antecedents perhaps are not so good, 
or who require more prolonged treatment. 


(  ««» (8) Detention. Colonies under the Home Office to which the “ ins-and- 
i outs,” the work-shy, and the loafer will be committed for periods of detention. 
and training. 


139. Ii the powers thus given to the new authority are exercised with discrimination,. 
firmness and kindness, and if the treatment of all those of inferior efficiency and character- 
applying for Assistance is governed by the idea of industrial and moral restoration, a. 
change for the better should soon be effected in the management of that heterogeneous. 
mass of persons now known as the Unemployed. At the root of the new system lies 
the principle of classification. Classification will in future be aided by the system of- 
case-papers and by the records of workmen registered at the Labour Exchange. 


(9g) Transitional Measures as to Distress from U nemployment.t 


140. The changes which we have proposed will take some time before they can fully 
mature themselves. When they have separately and in combination attained a reasonable 
standard of working efficiency, we believe that they will be adequate to deal with local 
distress. But, pending their development, we consider it necessary to formulate a supple- - 
mental scheme, so safeguarded as to be put into operation only under anumber of specified’. 
conditions, to meet any exceptional and protracted distress. Under this scheme, the Local: 
Government Board may after consultation with the Board of Trade authorise the Public’ 
Works Loan Board to grant special financial facilities to Local Authorities for the- 
prosecution of public works. Before any such authorisation is given, the two first-men-. 
tioned Departments must be convinced, by ascertained and verified facts, that local distress. 
due to severe and prolonged industrial depression is overtaxing the resources of the. 
newly-established Public Assistance Authorities. The works must, moreover, be of public 
utility in the locality, and the plans and estimates in respect of them be approved beforehand 
by the Local Government Board. . 

141. We lay great stress on the condition attaching to such works, that they should 
be promoted and managed on ordinary commercial lines, and that those employed should 
be taken on not as paupers, nor as persons to whom work will be found because they 
are in distress, but as workmen capable of giving an adequate return for the wage paid. 
Fitness for the work will in fact be the governing consideration in the engagement and 
retention of such workmen as may be required. 


142. We are well aware that this doctrine is very unpopular in certain quarters, 
where it is held that the mere existence of distress is sufficient to entitle everyone affected 
= aS mere 

* Cf. Part VI., Chapter 4 (2). t Cf. Part VI., Chapter 4 (3), 
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by the distress to have work provided for him at standard wages. We contest this pro- 
position, not from lack of humanity, but because we know that such a theory 1s absolutely 
subversive of self-respect, self-exertion, and independence, and is detrimental to the 


industrial efficiency of the community. 
{ 
| 
j 


(h) General Principles Governing Public Assistance to the Able-bodied. 


143. Efficiency and inefficiency cannot work side by side at the same rate ol pay 
without the certainty of inefficiency in the course of time lowering the standard of efficiency 
and determining the rate of pay and of progress. In all our proposals for dealing with 
poverty, distress, destitution, loafing, and laziness we have relied upon being able, under 
the treatment we suggest, to appeal to the better and worthier instincts of the individual, 
These may sometimes seem to be dead, and in certain cases even may be so, but in the 
vast majority of cases, by working for the moral regeneration of the individual, we may hope 
to restore him to independence and respectability. Such a process must often be slow, 
and in its earlier stages inflict personal discomfort. But in no case ought it to be possible 
to reverse this process and to allow the malingerer or the loafer to obtain a better payment 
than the diligent and well-conducted. 1 


144, It has been pointed out that the increased comfort of our workhouses has made 
them attractive to a class of able-bodied to whose comfort it is not desirable to add. The 
elaborate proposals we now make will be nugatory unless for the future it is possible to 
segregate and deal separately with this class. It is not easy to formulate the principles 
of classification ; but as, in the great majority of cases, it is curative treatment which is 
needed, we think that the determining factor should be the hopefulness of the case in the 
light of the present position and past life of the applicant. In some cases, no doubt, it will 
be found that a certain amount of preliminary discipline is indispensable before an applicant 
can be trusted to make a proper use of the opportunity and assistance given to him. 


(26). PotrricaL D1sQuaLiFICATIONs ON AccouNnT oF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.* 


145. The question how far relief from the Public Assistance Authority should dis- 
franchise its recipient is more closely connected with the relief of the able-bodied than 
with that of any other class of recipients of public assistance. We hold generally to the 
principle that those who, either from misfortune or otherwise, have failed to manage 
their own affairs successfully ought not by law to have power to interfere in the management 
of the affairs of others. But public assistance often assumes a transient form, and we are 
not disposed to disfranchise wholesale and unconditionally all who receive it. We there- 
fore recommend that only those persons be disfranchised on account of public assistance 


-~who have teceived assistance other than medical relief for three months or more in the 
-aggregate in the qualifying year. 


As we have already stated, we do not think that medical assistance in any form should 


entail disfranchisement. 


(27). Recovery oF Cost oF Pusiic ASsISTANCE.T 


r 


146. In our review of the working of the present law as regards the recovery of the 
cost of relief from the persons relieved and from their relatives, we point out that, even 
under the present uneven and irregular application of the law, a considerable sum is annu- 
ally obtained. We in no sense wish to diminish this help to the ratepayer. On the con- 


trary we think that the present procedure requires strengthening in various details, and 


‘we make the following recommendations :— 


(a) Loan Relief. © . 
Procedure for recovery should be simplified. . 


(b) Recovery from Relatives. 


_(1) Relatives who are liable should be required to ‘contribute, and th is 
policy should be pursued uniformly and with firmness and discretion. 





i 
- 
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* Cf. Part VI., Chapter 4 (2). 7 Cf. Part VIIL, Chapter 3. s 
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_ (2) Poor persons. should have power to proceed directly against liable rela- 
tives, and the Public Assistance Authorities should have power to proceed 
against liable relatives before the applicant becomes actually chargeable. 


(3) Simplification of procedure applicable to recovery of relief from relatives. 


(4) The cost of relief given should be recoverable from relatives after 
the person has ceased to be chargeable. 


(5) A man should be liable to contribute to the support of his grand- 
parents. 


(6) Non-liable relatives should also be induced to contribute where they 
are able to do so. 
(28). BasTaRDy.* 


147, Representations have been made to us that the procedure as to the recovery 
of maintenance under Bastardy Orders is difficult and uncertain, and that the power of 
the Guardians to obtain such orders is too limited. These representations appear to us 
to be generally well founded. We have, therefore, made a number of detailed recom- 
mendations which will operate to the advantage of the Public Assistance Authorities 
and of the mothers. One recommendation which we make in the interests of morality 
is that the money paid by a putative father to the mother of an illegitimate child 
under a Bastardy Order should be paid through the agency of a third person. 


148. As to the treatment of unmarried mothers, regarding which we have received 
a great deal of evidence, we make the following recommendations :— 


(a) Single Lapse Cases.—These should be dealt with in institutions apart 
from the workhouse, preferably in charitable institutions, but if these are not 
available the Public Assistance Authorities should institute homes of their own. 
Charitable workers to watch over the girls on their first return to the world. 


(b) Depraved, Immoral Women.—Detention and reformative treatment on 
lines similar to those adopted for “in-and-out” cases should be organised. 


(c) Feeble-minded . Unmarried Mothers.—These should be dealt with in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
minded. Meantime the Public Assistance Authorities should have power to 


steals 


detain such mothers.” 


(d) For the purpose of advising in regard to all maternity cases, a Women’s 
Committee should be appointed in connection with every Public Assistance 
Committee, consisting of members of that Committee and of voluntary workers. 


(29) Toe DerEeNTION or Continuous TREATMENT OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
PERSONS REcEIVING oR APPLYING FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.t+ 


149. It will have been observed that from time to time in our Report, we have 
recommended “ detention ” for certain classes of cases. We now propose to summarise 
our various proposals in this respect and explain very shortly our reasons for 
recommending this form of treatment. 


150. The term “‘ detention ”’ is perhaps, however, infelicitous. It is generally asso- 
ciated with the idea of punishment by imprisonment. Our primary object in proposing 
detention is neither punishment nor imprisonment. We aim atobtaining opportunities 
for applying ameliorative treatment to particular individuals over a continuous period. 
We desire to substitute, for the present system of incontinuous and inefficacious relief, a 
continuity of care and treatment which shall benefit both the recipient and the 
community. To secure this continuity of treatment, some powers of control are necessary, 
but these powers of control are intended in the vast majority of cases to be curative and 
stimulative rather than punitive, nor need they necessarily be always exercised in an 
institution, as we shall see when we go into particulars of the various classes of cases. 

* Cf. Part VIII., Chapter 4. R 
+ Of. Part IV., Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9; Part V., Chapter 2; Part VI., Chapter 4 (2); and Part VIII. 
Chapters 4 and 7. 
-** See par. 151, Class III (a), page 638. 
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of treatment which we propose, is required primarily in the 
interests of the individual, sometimes primarily in the interests of the community, and 
sometimes indistinguishably in the interests of both the community and the individual. 
But all these cases have this common characteristic, v1z., that the absence of power of 
continuous treatment constitutes a danger either to the individual or the State. .. 


Sometimes the continuity 


‘a 
7 


(A) Classes of Cases requiring Continuous Treatment. 


151. We may classify the cases according as the Continuous Treatment is necessitated 

by :— ‘ 
I.—Extreme Age or Extreme Youth. : 

IJ.—Illness or Disease of Mind or Body. ; 

&. 


[IJ.—Persistent Indulgence in Vice or Pernicious Habits. 


We will now describe more particularly the cases coming within these categories, and. : 
the conditions and safeguards under which we think that Continuous Treatment should . 


be applied to them. 







Class I.—Those Requiring Continuous Care and Treatment on Account 
of Extreme Age or Extreme Youth. 


This class will be subdivided into :— 
(a) The Aged, and 
(6) Children, 


(a) The Aged.—Trere are certain helpless, friendless, old people receiving or needing ~ 
relief, and living in a state of neglect which is very harmful. Such, for instance, would ~ 
be frail old persons who might fall into the fire or otherwise injure themselves, who cannot ~ 
clean or feed themselves properly, or, again, who are suffering from some ailment which, 
though slight in itself, is yet crippling to advanced age. It does not seem right that 
such old people should be maintained by public money in conditions so distressing and 
so dangerous. They should clearly be dealt with either in almhouses or, if necessary, in 
infirmaries, where their wants and ailments could be properly attended to. But these cases 
require very considerate treatment, and it is only in the event of their being friendless, : 
or, of the inability of their friends or relatives to look after them in their own homes, — 
that we think that, in their own interests, what we shall call an Order for Continuous “ 
Treatment should be obtained in regard to them. The conditions under which such an— 
Order should be obtainable are as follows :— | 


_ (1) A medical certificate that continuous care and treatment are essential — 
in the interests of the health or safety of the person concerned. 


_ (2) Sufficient proof that neither such person, nor his or her friends or 
relatives are able and willing to provide the continuous care and treatment. 


of (b)) Chaldren.—The children to whom we think “Continuous Treatment” should — 
be applied are children of “‘ ins-and outs ” and of parents whose mode of life is so harmful’ 
to the children, that in the interests, both of the children and of the State whose future - 
citizens they will be, the children should be separated from parental control. Under 
existing Acts, the Guardians already have the power to take over the rights of the parents. 
of children until the age of eighteen, where they are of opinion that a parent of a child, 
by reason of mental deficiency or of vicious habits or mode of life, is unfit to have control 
ofit. We consider that the principle of these Acts should be applied to the class of children 
we have specified, and that the control should continue until the age of twenty-one. More 
especially the Acts should automatically apply in all cases where parents have rendered | — 


themselves liable to detention through indul es = ered; 
ine Cthas TLL. - below. rough indulgence in vice or pernicious habits as expen | 


{ 
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Class II.—Those requiring Continuous Care and Treatment owing to. Illness 


(a) 


or Disease of Mind or Body. 


Feeble-minded.—Under this heading come those persons who, though not certified 


as insane, are yet notin such sufficient possession of their faculties as to be capable of 
properly looking after themselves. With regard to this class, their case is fully dealt 


wit 


minded. 


in the report of the Royal Commission on:the Care and Control of the Feeble- 


If, as we hope, the recommendations of that Commission are carried into 


effect, a system of control over the feeble-minded will be. initiated which will free the 
' Poor Law administrator from one of his greatest difficulties. Meanwhile, we think 

that as a provisional measure, the Poor Law Authorities should be given power to 
_ detain feeble-minded persons who come under their care. 


“"""'(6) Persons Suffering from Serious (Non-infectious): Illness.—Such cases would. be, 
“for instance, persons bedridden with rheumatism, or suffering irom some malignant disease 
which could not properly be treated in their own homes. The conditions under which 
such persons should become liable for Continuous Treatment should be those which we 
have specified for the ““ Aged ’’ above, viz. :— 


(1) A medical certificate that Continuous Care and Treatment is essential 
in the interests of the health or safety of the person concerned. 


: (2) Sufficient proof that neither such person, nor his or her friends or 
relatives are able and willing to provide the Continuous Care and Treatment. 


~* "“te) Persons Suffering from Certain Infectious or Contagious Diseases. —These may be 


divided 


into three classes :— 


(1) Phthisis in an Advanced Stage.—We have dealt in Par. 155, Part V., 
with the difficulties surrounding this class of case, and with the difference of 
opinion in the medical profession as to when the development of this disease 
does become so infectious as to be a danger to those with whom the afflicted one 
may come in contact. We would, therefore, only advocate a compulsory Order 
for Continuous Treatment in advanced cases where a medical certificate is pro- 
duced, certifying that the patient is likely to infect others, or where the home 


- ¢onditions of the patient are such as to lead, with practical certainty, to the spread 


of the disease. 


(2) Children Suffering from Ophthalmaa or some other Infectious Complaint.— 
As regards ophtha' mic children of “‘ in-and-out” parents, we have recommended 
that they should be “ detained,” and the same recommendation should be applied 
to all children suffering from infectious complaints of such a character as to be a 
source of danger to other children. In their case an Order for Continuous 
Treatment should be obtainable upon the production of a medical certificate 
to the effect that the diseased child is either in a state dangerous to others, 
or else is likely to communicate. the disease to others, and that such 
danger or likelihood is not being obviated by the treatment provided by the 
parents, guardians, relatives, or friends. 
(3) Venereal Diseases.—Those affected by these diseases come under a 
different category. In the vast majority of cases, they have contracted this 
ailment by their own misconduct. We have received evidence to the effect 


that these diseases work terrible havoc with the physique and stamina of the 


community, and that much of the infant mortality and bad health of children 
is due to their after consequence. If the object be the arrest and stamping out 
of these poisonous ailments, caution must be exercised in not prescribing treat- 
ment so drastic as to lead to their concealment We are, however, clearly of 
opinion that whenever sufficient proof is produced that an individual is in 
such a condition as to be a danger to the community amongst whom he or 


~'> she may’ be living, an Ozder for Detentien or Continuous, Treatment should be 
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Class III.—Those Requiring Continuous Care and Treatment Owing to Indulgence 


in Vice or Pernicious Habits. 


(a) Unmarried Mothers.—We have recommended that “ first’ cases should be dealt 
with in charitable institutions, and where the mothers are feeble-minded, they will be 
dealt with under that head. We have, however, to consider the case of the more depraved 
women who habitually make a convenience of the workhouse for the purpose of being 
confined with illegitimate children, who in their turn become a permanent charge upon 
the rates. We recognise the difficulty of dealing with these cases; on the one hand, 
they may not resort to the workhouse sufficiently frequently within the year to come 
within the ordinary category of “ ins-and-outs >. on the other hand, whilst it is right 
to check, if possible, their career of vice, it must at the same time be recognised that the 
not always accessible putative father is largely to blame. We think that women of 
this class should be liable to an Order by Justices for a period of Continuous Treatment, 
and that after recovery from confinement they should be sent to some suitable institutions 
for a fixed period and placed under reformatory influence. 


We commend this course in the interest of the woman herself. Unfortunate women, 
when they have fallen thus low, have often no means of subsistence except through a 
resumption of their vicious mode of life. The treatment we suggest may afford them 
some chance of regaining a respectable existence. | 


(b) Adults Repeatedly Becoming Chargeabie through Wilful Neglect or Misconduct.— 
The last class of cases which we have to consider are those in which there appears to be 
no hope of applying beneficial continuous treatment, except under conditions of discipline 
and deterrence, such as could more efficiently and more suitably be exercised by an 
authority other than the Public Assistance Authority. 


We have accordingly recommended that persons should be committed to a “ Detention 
Colony ” under the Home Office, for any period between six months and three years, 
who have been guilty of wilful and persistent repetition within a given period of any of 
the following offences :— 


(1) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain themselves or their 
families (although such persons are wholly or in part able to do so), the result 
of such refusal or neglect being that the persons or their families have become 
chargeable to the Public Assistance Authority. 


(2) Wilful refusal on the part of a person receiving assistance, to perform 
the work or to observe the regulations duly prescribed in regard to such assistance. — 


(3) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions, laid down by the Public 
Assistance Authority, upon which assistance can be obtained, with the result 
that a person’s family thereby becomes chargeable. 


(4) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the result that a person 
or his or her family thereby becomes chargeable. 

The results of this provision will be, we hope, that the loafer, the “in-and-out,” © 
the person who neglects his family, or who makes them chargeable owing to habits of - 
gambling, drink, or idleness, etc., etc., will be submitted to a course of severe discipine 
and training, which, even if it does not restore the man to a comparative state of industrial 
efficiency, will at the least for a certan period prevent him from further demoralisation, — 
and will to some extent deter both himself and others from indulging in the vice or habit — 
responsible for his downfall. | 


(B) Procedure for Obtaining Order for Continuous Treatment for Classes I. and II. 
and Class III. (a). 


152. We will now consider the procedure by which an Order for Continuous Treat- 
ment should be obtained, and also what the effects of that Order should be. 
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It has been suggested that in certain cases an Order for Detention or Continuous 
Treatment should be an administrative matter in the hands of the Public Assistance 
Authority, just as the Guardians now have power to detain certain paupers for short 
periods in the Workhouse. It must be remembered, however, that the Continuous 
Treatment which we now propose would extend in some cases to three years. We feel, 
therefore, that a proposal to commit a person to compulsory control for such a period on 
a mere Order of the Public Assistance Authority might meet with great opposition, and 
would not, in the present state of public opinion, be accepted. We therefore propose that 
in all these cases an Order for Continuous Treatment should only be obtainable after an 
application on behalf of the Public Assistance Authority to Justices of the Peace and 
upon such Justices being satisfied that the conditions which we have specified as 
rendering persons liable to continuous treatment have been fulfilled. In making these 
suggestions we have in mind the existing procedure under the Public Health Act, 1875 
(Sect. 124), and the Infectious Disease Prevention Act, 1890 (Sect. 12), under which 
persons suffering from certain diseases can be removed to or detained in infectious 
hospitals on a Justice’s order. We do not think that the application for an Order for 
Continuous Treatment need be made in open court; but we would allow an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions. Such appeal, however, should not be allowed to interfere with the 


temporary validity of the Order. 


We have suggested that cases of inebriety should be dealt with as far as possible 
in their earlier stages, on the ground that the inebriate is reducing himself and his 
family to such straits that he will have to apply to the Public Assistance Authorities 
for maintenance. We have already drawn attention to the recent report of the 
Departmental Committee on the subject generally, with which we are in substantial 


agreement. 


(C) Effect of an Order for Continuous T'reatment. 


153. Persons against whom an Order for Continuous Treatment had been obtained 
would be under continuous control for the period named in the Order, or for a lesser 
period, if the Public Assistance Authority were satisfied that the conditions which had 
given rise to the order had ceased to exist. 


It would not always be necessary that the control of the Public Assistance or other 
Authority should be exercised for the whole, or in some cases, for any part of the period 
‘n an institution. For instance, it would be within our view of what was right that an 
able-bodied man in a Detention Colony might be let out from such colony before the expiry 
of his Order for Continuous Treatment, on condition of reporting himself periodically to 
the Public Assistance Authority, in order to test the progress he had made in overcoming 
the habit which had led to his detention. If necessary, however, the issue of an Order 
tor Continuous Treatment would empower the Public Assistance Authority to remove 
the cases to which the Order applied to an institution and to detain hem in such 


institution for the whole period of the Order. 


154, Our survey of the evils and futilities of the present system convinces us that it 
is not possible to deal humanely, adequately, and restoratively with the cases we are 
considering unless there is power to give them continuous treatment under conditions 


which can be enforced. 


(30). SETTLEMENT AND ReMovat.* 


155. Theoretically, there is much to be said in favour of the proposal to abolish the 
Law of Settlement and Removal. From a practical point of view, however, there is much 
to be said against its entire abolition, and, accordingly, until experience has been gained of 
the work of our new organisation of Public Assistance, we think it better to retain the law, 
but in a modified and simplified form. The specific recommendations we make are :— 


(a) That the County or County Borough shall be the area for all purposes 
of settlement and removal. 
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(b) That the forms of settlement be reduced to four, viz. :— 
Birth. 
Parentage. 
Marriage. 
Residence. | 
(c) That a settlement be acquired by one year’s: residence ina County or 
County Borough. 
(d) That the Local Government Board determine all cases of disputed 
settlement unless the Board consider that a particular cass should be decided 
in a Court of Law. | 


(e) That there be reciprocity of removal as between England, Scotland and 
Treland. . | 


~ Tf these changes be given effect to, the labour of inquiry, the. cost of litigation, 


and the hardship of removal under the existing law will be very greatly diminished. 


We would thus hope that most of the objections to the law would. be met...But, if ex- 
perience showed that total abolition of the law was preferable, that course might be adopted 


later. 


(31), VACCINATION AND REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


156. If the Boards of Guardians are abolished, and their Poor Law functions are 
transferred to a Statutory Committee of the County and County Borough Councils, their 
duties in connection with vaccination and registration of births, ete., which are altogether 
extraneous to the work of public assistance, should be handed over to the committees of 
of those councils dealing with kindred matters. The Registrar-General considers that a 
closer relation between the Sanitary and Registration Districts is highly desirable, and 
has furnished us with a Memorandum containing a proposal having this object in view. © 


(32). CoMPOUNDING For RateEs.* 


157. A survey of the evidence upon the subject of Compounding for Rates sub- 
mitted to the Local Taxation Commission as well as to ourselves- has convinced us of 


“the desirability of the direct payment of rates by those who elect’ Local Authorities ; 


and although we are well aware of the difficulties which would prevent a sudden 
abolition of the compounding system, we are fully persuaded that it should be reduced | 
to the lowest possible limit. This would involve more careful and detailed arrange- 
ments for the direct collection of rates; but in the long run the community would 
benefit not only from less: extravagant administration, but from a more active and 
intelligent interest in local self-government on the part of the electorate. If this policy 
were pursued, it might also be found desirable to modify the provisions of the Poor 
Rate Assessment and Collection Act of 1869, in the direction of reducing the limit’ of 
rateable value for compounding purposes. 


(33). Tue CompPILATION OF THE SraTistTics oF PuBLic AssISTANCE.} 


158. The marshalling and interpretation of the mass of statistical evidence on the 
subject of our inquiry has been a matter of some difficulty. Notwithstanding the many 
Poor Law statistical returns issued periodically we found it essential to call for further 
statistical information Reference is made elsewhere to the various statistics we obtained, 
and to which we attach considerable value. Most important, perhaps, was the Return of 
the persons relieved during the twelve months ended September 30th, 1907, and of the 
periods and recurrence of their relief. The results of this Reurnt have thrown a flood of 
light upon the character of the pauper population, and they reveal ina striking manner 
the varying problems which confront the Poor Law Authorities. On the one hand there 
are cases In which relief has been obtained on four or five different occasions during the 
year whilst not extending to a period of one week in the total, and on the other hand 
there are the many cases chargeable uninterruptedly throughout the year. Between 
those extremes all manner of cases are to be found, cases of the merest touch with the 
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Poor Law, persistently recurring cases, and cases of protracted, though not permanent 
relief. So important do we consider this information that we recommend the collection 
at regular intervals of statistics upon the same lines. 


We also recommend the regular compilation of medical and age statistics, an amend- 
ment 1n the principle of classification according to physical ability and special Returns 
as to the cost of various classes of persons relieved and of various methods of relief. 


(34). ConsrRucTIVE RELIEF IN THE CASE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


159. We suggest an extension of the exceptions to the rule of constructive pauperis 
Under the existing law a man or a widow whose dependents receive relief is considered 
to be constructively relieved and may be disfranchised. If, however, the dependent be 
blind, or deaf and dumb, this rule does not apply, and we think that similar exceptions 
should be made in the case of the mentally defective, epileptic, lame, deformed, and crippled, 
provided that the assistance rendered from public funds to or on account of the afflicted 
wife or child is occasioned by such infirmity. It will be seen that this extension 
has an important bearing on the question of disfranchisement on account of relief. 


(35). TEMPORARY COMMISSION, ETC. 


160. If our proposals are accepted and passed into law, we recommend that a smal 
Temporary Commission working under the Local Government Board be appointed 


composed of persons of administrative experience, who should place themselves in direct. 


communication with the Local Authorities with a view to securing the early and effective 
development of the new system. The appointment of such a Commission and a definition of 
their powers and objects should, in our judgment, be made part of the Act reforming the 
present Poor Law system. 


We do not feel called upon to set out in much detail the transitional arrangements 
which may be necessary to carry the reforms we suggest into operation, and we believe 
that it would not even be possible to do so in an Act of Parliament. 


We assume that the Local Government Board will be given the widest possible » 


discretion to make all orders and regulations which may be necessary, and to take 
any steps which, in their opinion and upon the advice of the Temporary Commission, may 
be required to remove any difficulties arising in the establishment of the new authorities 
and the organisation of their work. There are one or two points, however, which we must 
notice. We believe that the appointed day upon which the new bodies will be constituted 
and the expenses will become chargeable upon the new areas, cannot be earlier than the 
commencement of the financial year next ensuing after the passing of the Act. But we see 
no necessity for any similar postponement in the formation of the Labour Exchanges, and 
the appointment of the Central organisation to control them. In our opinion, this part 
of our proposal might be embodied in a separate Bill which should be passed at the earliest 
possible date. It will, of course, be understood that the new Public Assistance Authority 
and their Committees will, on the appointed day, take over the existing Poor Law institu- 
tions and officers, and will carry on the work of relief. 


(36). OuR PROPOSALS IN RELATION TO SCOTLAND. 


161. The case of Scotland will be dealt with in a separate report which is 
being prepared, and will be issued as soon as possible. The Poor Law system of 
Scotland is in many respects essentially different from those of England and 


Ireland. For example :— 


1. The area of Poor Law administration in Scotland is the parish. 
The parish is also the area for educational purposes. 


9. The Parochial Boards established under the Poor Law Act, 1845, 


for administering the Poor Laws were superseded as recently as 1894 by. 


Parish Councils—the present authority—and these Councils discharge 
other functions besides those connected with the relief of the poor. 


+ Of. Part VILL, Chapter 9. 
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9 An able-bodied person is not legally entitled to poor relief. 


4. The form of relief granted (although not to the same ex 
large burghal parishes) is mainly outdoor relief. 


It is thus apparent that, while the principles of the scheme of Public Assistance 
which we have recommended for England may be applied to Scotland, modifications 
will be required. It should perhaps also be observed that, so recently as 1904, a 
Departmental Committee of the Local Government Board for Scotland took evidence 
and reported on the system of Poor Law Medical Relief and on the Rules and 
Regulations for the management of Poorhouses in Scotland. 


162. It is thus apparent that, while the principles of the scheme of Public 
Assistance which we have recommended for England may be applied to Scotland, 
considerable modifications will in any case be required. It is also to be observed that, - 
so recently as 1904, a Departmental Committee of the Local Government Board for 
Seotland took evidence and reported on the system of Poor Law Medical Relief and 
on the Rules and Regulations for the management of Poorhouses in Scotland. 
Further, the administration of medical relief in Scotland is not on all-fours with the 
practice of England. For instance, in Scotland, there is an obligation resting on the 
Sanitary Authority to deal with and control Pulmonary Phthisis as an infectious 
disease in terms of the Public Health Statutes. It would be inadvisable to alter that 
law which is now in operation, and there may therefore be, in this and other respects, 
deviation as regards Scotland from the principles and scheme which we have proposed 


for England. 


163. The Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 applies to Scotland as wellasto England, 
and although we are aware that the conditions and the methods of administration are 
not wholly identical in the two countries, we think that, in the main, our recommendations 
as regards the unemployed and relief of distress are applicable equally to Scotland and 
England. ‘The sections of our Report describing the preventive measures which we pro- 
pose, such as the decasualisation of labour, the establishment of a national system of 
labour exchanges, and the institution of a system of insurance against unemployment are 
of general application, and could be put in operation simultaneously in England and 


Scotland. 
(37). OUR PROPOSALS IN RELATION TO IRELAND. 


164. Wealso deal in aseparate volume with Poor Law administration in Ireland. The 
Poor Laws of England and Ireland have much in common, on many points they are identical. 
Thus we have often found that the experience of one country suggests a reform in the 
other, and it may be convenient to state here that we intend that our recommendations in 
regard to the extension of areas, the constitution of the new authorities, and the classi- 
fication of institutions should apply equally to both. At the outset of our inquiry we 
found that a Vice-Regal Commission had lately reported on several points in connection 
with Poor Law administration in Ireland, and had formulated certain proposals for reform. 
The Commissioners were men of great experience and wide local knowledge, and 
their recommendations appear to have received general support throughout the country. 
Weare greatly indebted to their Report, so much so that we have not thought it necessary to 
take any further evidence on matters with which they had dealt exhaustively. But we visited 
Treland in order to make ourselves acquainted with the existing state of things, and some 
reports on the institutions, etc., in different parts of the country will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. Our scheme, it will be seen, in the main falls in with the views of the Vice-Regal 
Commission, and although, in recommending the abolition of Boards ot Guardians and the 
substitution of Statutory Committees, we have carried the reform a step further than the 
Vice-Regal Commissioners have gone, still we believe this will be found on the whole to be 
an advantage, as it will secure that the authority which provides the funds for the relief of the 
poor will also be responsible for their administration. 


It is true that the suggestion of the Irish Commissioners to revert to the old District 
Electoral Division as the area of rating for outdoor relief would not harmonise with the 
eneral principle of central county administration we have outlined. But now that the 
Old-Age Pensions Act has so greatly restricted the sphere of out-relief, this will become a 
minor consideration. Moreover we believe that in practice the experiment of collecting 
separate rates over different areas for indoor and outdoor relief might be found difficult of 
application. 
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165. Saveas tegards their proposals affecting outdoor relief, and the retention of the 
old Boards of Guardians to administer the county rates for the relief of the poor 
we find ourselves generally in accord with the recommendations summed up in the 
concluding chapters of the Vice-Regal Commissioners’ Report, and it appears clear 
that the statutory enactment required to give effect to our scheme of Poor Law 
reform would, if extended to Ireland, be found to give legislative authority for 
carrying out the almost identical reforms in Ireland which were recommended 
by the Commissioners in 1906. 


166. We do not suggest that our transitional arrangements. for the relief of 
temporary exceptional distress should be applied to Ireland. The Local Government 
(Ireland) Act of 1898 has already made provision for any temporary emergencies 
which may arise, by a system which is no doubt better suited to the requirements of 
an agricultural country like Ireland than that which we propose for the relief of 
distress in centres of industrial population in England. 


_ Our separate Report in regard to Ireland will fully describe the differences 
between the English and the Irish Poor Law systems, and will explain in detail the 
application of the suggested reforms to Ireland. 


{ 
; 1 


(38). ConcLuUsION. 


167. The proposals we make cover a large field of administration, will conflict with 
many old traditions, and will take time before they can come into really effective opera- 
tion. But the evils we have had to describe are so widespread and deep-rooted, and 
form so integral a part of the social life of the country, that no remedies. less in scope or 
in force would in our judgment be sufficient. i 


_ 168. But great as are the administrative changes which we propose, and costly as 
some of the new establishments may be, we feel strongly that the pauperism and distress 
we have described can never be successfully combated by administration and expenditure. 
The causes of distress are not only economic and industrial ; in their origin and character 
they are largely moral. Government by itself cannot correct or remove such influences. 
Something more is required. The co-operation, spontaneous and whole-hearted, of the 
community at large, and especially of those sections of it which are well-to-do and free 
from the pressure of poverty, is indispensable. There is evidence from many quarters to 
show shat the weak part of our system is not want of public spirit or benevolence, or 
lack of funds or of social workers, or of the material out of which these can be made. «Its 
weakness is lack of organisation, of method, and of confidence in those who administer 
the system. We have so framed the new system as to invite and ~bring into positions 
of authority the best talent and experience that the locality can provide. In addition 
to those vested with such authority we have left a place in the new system for all capable 
and willing social workers; but they must work in accord, under guidance, and in the 
sphere allotted to them. , 
} ; ; , ‘ 


169. Great Britain is the home of voluntary effort, and its triumphs and_ successes 
constitute in themselves much of the history of the country. But voluntary effort when 
attacking a common and ubiquitous evil must be disciplined and led. We have here 
to learn a lesson from foreign countries whose charitable and social organisations, notably 
in France, Germany, Belgium and Holland, work under official guidance with efficacy, 
promptitude, and success. Looking at the voluntary resources and societies at our disposal 
Biers is every reason to believe that we can vie with and surpass any results obtained 
abroad. To this end it is organisation we need, and this organisation we now suggest. 


} 170. There are other forms of assistance and prevention which we hope this Report 
May evoke from certain sections of society whose attitude hitherto has not been helpful. 
‘Example is the school of mankind,” and this aphorism was never truer than in these 
ays of publicity. In every community the mode of life, the habits and the expenditure 
f the rich and ostentatious, reflect and reproduce themselves in the lower grades of society. 

itness after witness has noted the extravagance in dress, the restless craving for amuse- 
ment, the increasing time spent in watching sports or games—in a word, the subordination 
sf the more serious duties of life to the frivolity and amusements of the moment. » These 
are habits'which cannot exist side by side with thrift, self-restraint, and self-improvement.’ 
429, at Paineret Sparen tinea hy 4 5 
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In the judgment of these witnesses these habits are largely responsible for much of modern 
pauperism and distress. A reform in these respects is required. May it not be fairly 
urged that to be effective and rapid the lead and example should be:given from above ? ~ 


171. But over and above these we must notice two other causes which exercise a 
subtle but important influence—we mean irregularity of demand and the contusion 
which exists in the minds of many consumers between cheapness and low price :— 


(1) It is perhaps Utopian to imagine that men and women will ever free 
themselves from the bondage of fashion, and indeed its power seems to be greater 
now than ever. But fashion with its incessant changes exercises a powerful 
influence on production. The lace-trade at Nottingham may be cited as a 
typical case. The popular use or disuse of lace determines to a large extent, 
the amount of employment in Nottingham, which is thus dependent on a demand 
of which it can only be said with certainty that it is irregular. . 


"® (2) It was laid down by Adam Smith that the consumer is the best judge 
of the quality of a product, and the dictum had an important bearing 
on legislation. But experience shows that many people, and the iwoHtal 
classes themselves at least as much as any other, prefer commodities which are 
not durable, and which have the apparent advantage of being low priced. Itisin 
the production of such commodities that much of the worst paid labour is em- 
ployed. Furniture and clothing are prominent examples, but the list might be 
greatly enlarged. If consumers could be induced to spend their money thought- 
fully on articles of permanent value, and of real use, many of the labour problems 
of the day would be in a fair way towards solution. 4 


} 

172. In our analysis.of the modern development of industry we have. drawn 
attention to the inherent evils of casual and intermittent employment upon those 
so engaged. We are convinced that the reason why the bulk of those employing 
this kind of labour have made no serious or combined effort to mitigate its evils is that 
they are unaware of their magnitude. We hope to remove from all sections of society 
this unconsciousness of and unconcern in the wants, the failings and the suffer- 
ings of those outside their immediate circle, and to replace them by knowledge, 
sympathy and co-operation. | ; 


173. ‘Land of Hope and Glory” is a popular and patriotic lyric sung each year 
with rapture by thousands of voices. The enthusiasm is partly evoked by the beauty 
of the idea itself, but more by the belief that Great Britain does, above other countries, 
merit this eulogium, and that the conditions in existence here are such that the fulfilment 
of hope and the achievement of glory are more open to the individual than in other and less 
favoured lands. To certain classes of the community into whose moral and material 
condition it has been our duty to enquire, these words are a mockery and a falsenood, 
To many of them, possibly from their own failure and faults, there is in this life but 
little hope, and to many more “ glory” or its realisation is an unknown ideal. Be 
investigations prove the existence in our midst of a class whose condition and 
environment are a discredit, and a peril to the whole community. Each and every section 
of society has a common duty to perform in combating this evil and contracting its area, 
a duty which can only be performed by united and untiring effort to convert useless and 
costly inefficients into self-sustaining and respectable members of the community. No 
country, however rich, can permanently hold its own in the race of international com- 
petition, if hampered by an increasing load of this dead. weight; or can successiull 
perform the role of sovereignty beyond the seas, if a portion of its own folk at home 
are sinking below the civilization and aspirations of its subject races abroad, ; 








We have from the outset worked under the knowledge that it was necessary 
to report upon the questions referred to us in time to guide impending. legislation 
The pressure thus imposed compelled us to accelerate our proceedings and in 
consequence we have not been able to give to all the subjects brought under our 
cognisance the time and investigation we desire. Even so it would have been quite 
impossible for us to have compressed our work into a period of three years, but for 
the exceptional assistance we have received from the staff placed at our disposal. This 
staff, though small for the burden of work imposed upon it, was admirably organised 
and skilfully handled. The arranging, distribution, annotation, and correction of the 
vast masses of evidence and papers brought «before us was daily performed with 
unfailing punctuality and precision. 
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Our Secretary, Mr. Duff, of the Local Government Board, displayed great 
organising power, a clear judgment,.and a complete grasp of the problems involved. 


His tact, energy, and enthusiasm have gone far to smooth the way and lighten the 
work of the Commission. 


Of our Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Jeffrey, of the Scottish Local Government 
Board, over and above the invaluable assistance which he gave to us in all matters 
relating to Scotland, has throughout been fertile in suggestions, as well as clear and 
accurate in his handling of detail. 


__ Mr. Craven, of the Statistical Department of the Customs, to whose conversance 
with statistical methods we are specially indebted, has shown conspicuous ability in 
dealing with these and with all the other matters that have come under his charge. 


We desire to bring to the notice of the heads of their respective Departments our 
strong sense of the value of the services which these gentlemen have rendered to the 
Commission, 


ALL WHIcH WE Humpty Suspmir ror Your Masssty’s GrActous 
CONSIDERATION. 


(Signed) GEORGE HAMILTON, 

% DENIS KELLY, 

H. A. ROBINSON, 

S. B. PROVIS, 

F. H. BENTHAM, 
ARTHUR DOWNES,* 
THORY GAGE GARDINER, 
CHARLES S8.. LOCH,*+ 

J. PATTEN MACDOUGALL, 
THOMAS HANCOCK NUNN,** 
L. R. PHELPS, 

W. SMART, 

HELEN BOSANQUET,*t¢ 
OCTAVIA HILL. *t 


R. G. DUFF, Secretary. 

JOHN JEFFREY, Assistant Secretary. 

EDWARD J. E. CRAVEN, - Assistant Secretary. 
4th February, 1909. | 





* T sign, subject to the reservations stated in my Memorandum below (p. 671), and I desire to detach 
myself from the schemes of new administrative machinery proposed in the Report. 


(Signed) ARTHUR DOWNES. 


*+ Subject to Memorandum on page 677. 
*+ Subject to Memorandum on page 678. 


** Subject to Memoranda on pages 679 and 712. f 
For Separate Report signed by the Rey. Prebendary H, Russell Wakefield, Mr. Francis Chandler, 
Mr. George Lansbury, and Mrs. Sidney Webb, see page 719. 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THE REPORT. 


Note.— The Roman figures. at the end of each Recommendation refer to the Parts of the Report, the Arabic 
figures to the paragraphs in those Parts. . 





(A) Tae Locat GovERNMENT BoarD AND Irs Orricers. (See Part IV., Chap. I., 
is 3 and Part IX., 46-64.) | 


_ (1) The Central Authority should assume a more direct position of guidance and 
initiative in regard to the Local Authorities. (IV., 47.) 


(2) The status of the Local Government Board does not seem to us to be adequate, 
considering the importance, authority, and character of the multifarious work it discharges. 
We are in full accord with the proposal to raise the salary and status of the head of the 
Department to that of a Secretary of State. (IX., 47.) 


- (3) We feel it of great importance that the staff of the Office should be adequately 
increased so as to relieve the Permanent Secretary and the higher officials of the undue 
strain which the present conditions often impose upon them. (IX., 48.) 


orn, (4) The Division of the Local Government Board which has hitherto dealt with “ the 
Relief of the Poor ” should’in future be known as the Public Assistance Division. (IV., 
49.) 


». (5) We recommend that there should be closer co-operation between the Public 
Assistance Division, and the Statistical and Audit Divisions of the Local Government 
Board. Similarly the Public Assistance Division of the Local Government Board should 
be in close touch with other Government Offices in work in which they are commonly 
interested. (IX., 50.) MoBosw'L | 


| (6) We recommend that in future the annual Report of the Public Assistance Division 
should be printed and presented to Parliament in a volume separate from the rest of the 
Report of the Local Government Board. (IX., 49.) 


(7) To assist the new local authorities to understand the spirit-of their duties and 
the intention of the legislature, the codification and consolidation of existing Poor Law 
statutes should at once be undertaken as well as of the orders and circulars issued under 
the authority of those statutes. To expedite this work, we would suggest the appoit- 
ment of a small committee of Poor Law and legal experts to sit continuously until the 


task is completed. (IX., 58.) 


~ (8) We think also that it would be useful for the Central Authority to issue or cause 
to be issued a small manual of instructions for the guidance of the local authorities. The 
manual should contain a clear exposition of the main features of the law relating to Public 
Assistance, and of the policy of the Central Authority as laid down in their orders and 
circulars. The manual should be periodically revised and brought up to date. (IX., 59.) 


(9) We trust that the constitution of the new Local Authorities will enable the Local 
Government Board to devolve upon them the power to give assent to many individual 
cases of relief, such as emigration cases, children sent to homes, etc. The devolution of 
such powers would lighten the work of the Local Government Board considerably and 
advantageously. (IX., 60.) 

(10) The powers of the Local ‘Government Board under the Local Authorities (Ex- 
penses) Act, 1887, should be strictly limited to sanctioning expenditure after it has been 
incurred. (IV., 24.) 


(11) The Local Government Board at present cannot order a new workhouse to be 
built unless a majority of the Guardians of the union or of the owners and ratepayers 
consent. It is desirable that this limitation should cease, and that the Board should 
have power to compel the local authority to provide adequate buildings and adequate 


classification. (IX., 61.) 
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(A) Tae Loca GoveRNMENT; BoaRD AND ITS OFFICERS—cont. 


(12) The Local Government Board should have power to direct that a particular class 
or classes of paupers for whom there is no suitable accommodation in the area of a Public 
Assistance Authority should be removed to and treated in any available and suitable 
institution of another Public Assistance Authority. (IX., 61.) 


(13) We feel that a stronger check should be exercised than heretofore over the 
cost of buildings erected by loan. To prevent extravagance, they should be built more 
in accord with some accepted plan, and care should be taken that the buildings are actually 
erected in accordance with the approved plans, estimates, and quantities (IX., 62. IV., 
204., & V., 134). Cf. Recommendation 70 


(14) The Local Government Board should have power to authorise the Public Assist- 
ance Authority to purchase land compulsorily for the provision or enlargement of in- 
stitutions. (IX., 62.) 


(15) Previous to 1894 the Central Authority were able through the ez officio Guardians 
to carry on the business if the elected Guardians refused to act. Though we do not con- 
template the likelihood of any such hitch occurring as that the new authority would 
decline to act, it would be well that the Local Government Board should be given authority 
in such a contingency to empower persons to exercise temporarily all or any of the powers 
which they may consider necessary for the object in view. (IX., 63.) 


(16) We recommend that the Local Government Board should be empowered to 
compel Public Assistance Authorities to combine to provide for certain classes of cases, 
when sufficient and suitable accommodation is not otherwise available, and failing agree- 
ment between the authorities concerned. (IX., 64.) 


Grants in Aid of Local Taxation. 


(17) Grants or portions of grants in aid of Local Taxation should be withheld from 
a County or County Borough Authority in cases where the Local Government Board 
reports that the administration, or branches of the administration of Public Assistance 
are not efficient (IX., 67), and the amount of the grants should be raised to £5,000,000, 
as recommended by the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation. 


Inspectors, Auditors, ete. 
(17a). The staff of Medical Inspectors should be increased. (V., 127.) 


(18) Definite qualifications should be laid down for the office of General Inspector, 
and prior to appointment Inspectors should, as a rule, be appointed Assistant Inspectors, 
and in that capacity should have opportunities of learning the character of the adminis- 
tration of relief, both legal and voluntary. (IV.,35.) 


(19) The General Inspectors should have afforded them the help of Assistant In- 
spectors, to whom they might depute some of their routine and less important duties, 
and should be given the assistance of experts when needed. (IV., 33.) 


(20) We think that for the future the Inspectors should be authorised to attend, not 
only the meetings of the Public Assistance Authority, but also those of the Public Assist- 
ance Committees and sub-committees, as well as to visit institutions. They should be 
ready to advise the Public Assistance Committee in regard to the general. principles and 
methods of Public Assistance ; they should, in conjunction with the Assistance Officers 
and. otherwise, visit individual cases, so as to ascertain whether the Assistance is given 
under suitable conditions. (IX., 51.) 


(21) Upon. appointment Inspectors should receive written or printed instructions 
as to their duties, and such instructions should be periodically revised. | Conferences 
should take place between the Inspectors, at least annually, to enable them to exchange 


ae be experiences, and thus to carry out methodically the policy of the Department. 
area 
q 
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(A) THe LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND ITS. OFFICERS.—cont. 


} 
(22) The present system of audit should be maintained, on the understanding that i 
‘persons appointed as Auditors should be experts, both in the law and in the practice of } 
the Poor Law, and should, as a rule, have served, in the first instance, as Assistant Auditors ; i 
Assistant Auditors should, before-appoimtment, be required to show that they have de- 
finite qualifications for the post, both by reason of their knowledge of the general ad- il 
ministration of the Poor Law and by reason of their professional ability as Accountants ; i 
and as a rule the possession of such qualifications should. be tested by examination or i 
otherwise. (IV., 18.) | 


(23) The Audit Staff should be increased. (IV., 19.) HH 


(24) We consider that the increase in the number and efficiency of the inspectors i 
and auditors which we propose is no more than is essential for the normal control and i 
supervision of the administration of Public Assistance. But in addition we recommend ti 
that adequate funds should be placed at the disposal of the Local Government Board, to i 
enable it from time to time to undertake inquiries or to obtain expert assistance upon 
particular subjects. (IX., 53.) | 


{B) Tue Loca Avraorities anp THetr Orricers {See Part IV., Chap. 2, and i 
Part IX), il 


Magistrates. 


(25) ‘he powers of Magistrates to visit and report on the state of Workhouses and | 
+o order relief may be regarded as obsolete and should be abolished. (1V., 61.) i 


Public Assistance Authorities and Committees. 


(26) We.have separated the duties now performed by Boards of Guardians into two 
categories, and we propose to call into existence two bodies for the discharge of the 
two sets of functions, viz: (IX., 20.) 


(1) A Local Authority for central administration and control within an i 

enlarged area. : | i 

(2) Local Committees for dealing with applications, investigating and super- i 

; vising cases, and undertaking such other duties as may be delegated by the 
Local Authority. | 


(27) We recommend that the new Local Authority shall be known as the Public | 
Assistance Authority, and that the Committees which will carry on its work locally shall i 
be known as Public Assistance Committees. (IX., 3.) : i 


Area of the Public Assistance Authority. 


(28) The area of the Public Assistance Authority shall be coterminous with the area 
of the county or, county borough, and no exception from this principle shall be per- | 
missible unless the Local Government Board is satisfied that such exception would, in i 
each particular case, be in the best interests of administration. (IX., 7.) i 


(29) Any union area, which at present overlaps a county or county borough, shall be \ 
divided up so that each part of it will be attached for Public Assistance purposes to the i 
county or county borough within the boundaries of which such part is at present situated, i 


(IX., 7.) : 


‘30) Any injustice or anomaly arising from this arrangement may be remedied sub- i 
sequently by the ordinary procedure for altering county or county borough boundaries, 
supplemented, if necessary, by further powers to the Local Government Board. (IX. 7.) 


(31) Financial adjustments necessitated by the partition of a union area shall be i 
determined by agreement between the authorities concerned, and, failing agreement, by ; 
arbitration as under Section 62 of the Local Government Act, 1888. (IX., 7.) i 


- 
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. (B) THe Locan AUTHORITIES AND THEIR OFFICERS.—cont. | 


Constitution of the Public Assistance Authority. nods ane 
(32) The Public Assistance Authority shall be a statutory committee of the County 

or County Borough Council constituted as follows (IX. 23) :-— +s enfht inal 
(i.) One-half of the members to be appointed by the council of the County 

or County Borough, and the persons so appointed may be persons who are 


members of the council. oti 


(ii.) The other half of the members to be appointed by the council from 
outside their number, and to consist of persons experienced in the local 
administration of Public Assistance or other cognate work. tis cad . 


1 
(iii.) The actual number of members of the Public Assistance Authority; | 
in each case and from time to time, to be determined by the Local Government 
Board, after consideration of a scheme submitted on the first occasion by the - 


council of the County or County Borough, and on subsequent occasions by the 
Public Assistance Authority. dire selnet 


aa 

a 

(iv.) Women to be eligible for appointment under either head (i.) or (ii.). _ 49 

(33) One-third of the members of the Public Assistance Authority shall retire each — 


year, but shall be eligible for reappointment if duly qualified. A member ceasing to 
be a member of County Council or County Borough Council shall ¢pso facto cease to be : 





a member of the Public Assistance Authority, but shall be eligible for reappointment 
if otherwise qualified. (IX., 23.) 2 { ST (Ge 


; . 65) 





Duties and Powers of the Public Assistance Authority. 


(34). The powers and duties of the Public Assistance Authority would, subject to ( 
the regulations and general control of the Local Government Board, be as follows -—(TX., 20.) ; 


(a) To set up and supervise Public Assistance Committees: for Ba | 
and deciding applications for Assistance, and for dealing with applicants in» 
accordance with the regulations of the Local Government Board. eo 
(6) To make rules and standing-orders for the guidance of the Public 
Assistance Committees. | ‘shook 42) , 
(c) To dissolve any Public Assistance Committee subject to the assent of 
the Local Government Board. ‘ hlike : 
(d) To organise, provide and maintain the institutions necessary for the 
supply of sufficient and suitable Assistance within their area, or to combine _ 


with other Public Assistance Authorities for that purpose, and to be responsible — 
for all contracts and stocktaking. ; ; 


(e) To provide for the cost of the administration of Public Assistance — 


within their area, and, generally, to undertake financial responsibility for such — 
administration, | | | 














(7) To appoint and allocate to the Public Assistance Committees such 
officers as are necessary for their work. RaSh Olean 

(35) The expenditure which each Public Assistance Authority determines to be 

required for the administration of Public Assistance within its area, should, in the case 

of a County, be paid out of the County fund in the same way as the expenditure of a_ 

Standing Joint Committee is payable under Section 30 of the Local Government Act, 


1888, and it should be the duty of the County Council + ae h ttt 
accordingly, (IX., 20.) " y cll to provl ° Sh eS Pay 


se 


Similarly in the case of a County Borough, the expenditure shoitd be edt a able. 
by the Town Council out of the Borough fund, (IX., 9.) ore Fp ea te e 


tf oe 


(36) Any loan required would be raised b 
Borough as the case may be. (TX., 20.): 


y the Council of the County or County | 
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B.. Tar Locat AUTHORITIES AND THEIR OFFICERS—cont. 


Areas of the Public Assistance Committees. 


(37) In the first instance the areas of the Public Assistance Committees shall be the 
union areas. (IX., 24.) 


(38) Ultimately, the areas of the Public Assistance Committees shall be such as the 
Public Assistance Authority, with the consent of the Local Government Board, shall 
prescribe, and those areas shall as far as possible be coterminous with one or more rural 
or urban districts. (IX., 24.) 


(39) Every union overlapping the boundaries of a County or County Borough shall 
be dealt with so that each part of such union entirely within a County or County Borough 
shall be either provisionally constituted a separate Public Assistance Committee area, or 
else provisionally attached to another Public Assistance Committee area within the 
County or County Borough in which such part is situated, and the Local Government 
Board shall issue Orders accordingly. (IX. 24.) 


Constitution of the Public Assistance Committee. 


(40) For each area constituted as in Recommendations 37 to 39, the Public Assist- 
ance Authority shall appoint a Public Assistance Committee, which shall include a 
certain proportion of persons nominated by the Urban and Rural District Councils, and, 
where a Voluntary Aid Committee has been established, a certain proportion nominated 
by that Committee. The persons so nominated shall be experienced in the local 
administration of Public Assistance or other cognate work and shall include a proportion 
of women, in our judgment not ordinarily less than one-third. One-third of the members 
shall retire each year, but shall be eligible for re-appointment. (IX., 26.) 


Duties of the Public Assistance Committee. 


(41) The following will be the duties of the Public Assistance Committee under rules 
laid down by the Public Assistance Authority ([X., 25) :— 


(a) To make careful inquiry into the circumstances and condition of all 
persons applying for Assistance within their area with a view to ascertaining 
the cause and nature of their distress. 


(b) To review periodically the circumstances and condition of persons in 
receipt of Assistance. 


(c) To investigate the means of persons liable for maintenance and to take 
the measures necessary for the recovery of the cost of the Assistance given. 


(d) To sub-divide their area when desirable for the purposes of local 
Assistance, subject to the assent of the Public Assistance Authority. 


(e) To determine in the case of each person applying for or receiving 
Public Assistance whether such person is by law entitled to such Assistance. 


(f) To decide upon the best method of assisting applicants with a view to 
removing the cause of distress. 


(g) To co-operate with the Voluntary Aid Committee* with a view to the 
assistance of cases of distress. 


(h) To co-operate with other public and voluntary agencies. 


(i) To inspect, supervise, and administer the Public Assistance Authority’s 
institutions within their area and such other institutions as the Public Assistance 
Authority shall direct. 


(j) To secure periodical visitation of all cases in receipt of Home 
Assistance. 


(k) To make half yearly an estimate of their expenditure and requirements, 
and submit it to the Public Assistance Authority who shall from time to time 
remit such sum or sums as may be necessary. 


eeeennt: | pe LO OL 08S Be eS See 2 EE on See 
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(1) To control and supervise the officers assigned to them by the Public 
Assistance Authority. 

(m) To furnish the Public Assistance Authority from time to time with 
such information concerning the proceedings and work of the Committee as the 
Authority may require. , 

(n) To discharge such other duties as the Public Assistance Authority 
may, from time to time, call upon them to undertake. 





es 


a SS a FS _ 


ES SS 
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Scheme of Local Authorities for London. 


;'~ (42) We apply to London the scheme drawn up for Counties and County Boroughs 
with{the following modifications, (IX., 42) :— | | 

(a) The area for the new Public Assistance Authority would be that of the 
London County Council. The areas of the Public Assistance Committees would 
generally be the areas of the existing Unions, though in certain cases some 
readjustment would be necessary. (IX., 29.) 

(6) The Public Assistance Authority for London would be a Statutory 
Committee of the London County Council, with statutory duties. (IX., 41.) 

(c) One-half of the members of the Statutory Committee to be nominated 
by the London County Council either from their own number or from outside ; 

(d) One-quarter of the members of the Statutory Committee to be appointed 
by the London County Council from outside their own number and to consist 
of persons of skill and experience in the administration of Public Assistance 
or other cognate work ; 





(e) One-quarter of the members of the Statutory Committee to be nominated 
by the Local Government Board so as to secure representation on the committee 
of such interests as the medical and legal professions, employers and working 
men, hospital administration, charitable organisations, etc. 


(f) We propose that a scheme on these lines be drawn up by the London 
County Council and submitted to the Local Government Board for approval. 
The scheme should secure a considerable number (such as fifty or sixty) of 
members on the committee and the inclusion of a certain proportion of women. 


(43) The Statutory Committee of the London County Council thus constituted we 
would call the Public Assistance Authority for London, and to it we would transfer the 
Poor Law work of the Metropolis. (IX., 43.) ) 


(44) As in the country, so in London, we propose that the work of hearing and de- 
ciding applications for Assistance shall devolve on local Public Assistance Committees 
-to be constituted in London as follows (IX., 44):— 


(a) Hach Public Assistance Committee shall be appointed by the Public 
Assistance Authority, care being taken that, amongst those so appointed, there - 
shall be included a certain proportion of persons nominated by the Metropolitan 
Borough councils, and, where a Voluntary Aid Committee has been established 
in a district, a certain proportion nominated by that Committee. The persons 
so nominated shall be experienced in the local administration of Public Assist- 
ance or other cognate work and shall include a certain proportion of women, 
which proportion in our judgment should not ordinarily be less ‘than one-third. 


(6) One-third of the members shall retire each year, but shall be eligible 


for re-appointment. 


(c) The number of members on the Public Assistance Committees should be 
largely regulated by the area and population of the districts in which they will 
act, and should be fixed by schemes submitted by the Public Assistance Authority 
to the Local Government Board for approval. As a large area will require a 
considerable body of members, such schemes should provide, if necessary, 
for sub-divisions of the Committee, it being understood that each sub-com- 
mittee will act in a smaller area as a section of the Committee. 
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(B) THe Locat AUTHORITIES AND THEIR OFFICERS—cont. | 


(45) We also propose that Poor Law expenditure in London be a uniform charge 
over the whole area according to rateable value. (IX., 45.) 


Officers of the Local Authorities. (See Part IV., Chapt. 3, and IX., 69.) if 


. (46) When a Local Authority and the Local Government Board concur in the opinion tt 
that the retention of any officer is, on general grounds, detrimental to the administration, Hl 
the Local Authority should have power to terminate that officer’s appointment after il 

proper notice (IV., 101). — | 


(47) We think that the Local Government Board should lay down more precisely 
the qualifications for the higher offices under the new system. (IV., 104.) No person 
should be appointed as Clerk who has not some knowledge and experience of the Poor 
Law, no person as superintendent of an institution who has not had some experience in 
dealing with the classes which the institution contains, and no person as a relieving officer 
who has not had some previous training as an assistant relieving officer or has not passed. 
an examination and obtained a certificate of an examining authority recognised by the 
Local Government Board. (IV., 106.) 


(48) There should be qualifying examinations for the higher officers. Once quali- 
fications for each office are laid down, and the Local Government Board satisfied that 
they are fulfilled, the entire responsibility for the appointment of all officers might be left 
to the new Local Authorities. . (IV., 107.) 


(49) The Local Government Board might sanction a scale of officers’ salaries for each 
Loca) Authority, and so long as the salaries, or increases of salaries, were in accordance 
with that scale, it should not be necessary for the Local Authority to require the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to individual salaries. (IV., 107.) | 

(50) A Central Superannuation Fund should be established for the whole service, and 
in the case of teachers transferring themselves from public elementary schools to the Public 
Assistance service and vice versa, arrangements should be made by which any sacrifice of 
pension is avoided. (IV., 114). 


(51) The Clerk of the future or any officer performing analogous duties to any Local 
Authority shall not, save under very exceptional circumstances, and subject to the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, bea part-time officer. (IV., 117.) 


(52) If the General Workhouse is abolished, each of the specialised institutions which 
takes its place, will require a Superintendent, qualified by knowledge and experience, for 
itsmanagement. The salary offered must be sufficient to attract men not merely of organis- 
ing power, but having the moral qualities necessary to develop the capacities of those: 
under their charge. (IV., 118.) 


(53) Highly-trained officers will be required in what are now regarded as less important 
posts, as e.g., that of labour master. (IV., 119.) 


(54) Provision should be made for inmates of all denominations receiving religious. 
administration and instruction from the clergy of their respective churches. (IV., 120.) 


(55) The indoor staff should be allowed to live out, where circumstances permit, and 
so far as is consistent with discipline and the proper discharge of their duties. (IV., 121.) 


(56) Where adequate relief is offered and refused, the responsibility for the conse- 
quences arising from such refusal should not rest with the relieving officer. (IV., 127-8.) 


(57) The relieving officer must not be burdened with too large a number of cases. 
In any scheme or regulations for the administration of relief in local areas, the proportion 
of cases to officers should be carefully and periodically revised, and pay stations should 
be abolished. (IV., 36; 130 & 131.) : 
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(58) In some places an officer might be appointed who, like the Inspector of Poor in 
Scotland, might fill the position both of Clerk and relieving officer with such assistance 
as is necessary. (IV., 134, & IX., 19.) 


(59) A Local Authority should not be allowed to appoint an ex-member as a paid 
officer, unless he or she has ceased to be a member of the Local Authority for a period of, 
say, twelve months before appointment. (IV., 136.) | 


(60) Women visitors might be employed for certain classes of out-relief cases. (IV., 142.) 


(61) A graded Public Assistance Service should be set up which should include all 
officers concerned with the supervision, control, and disciplinary treatment of the poor, 
including relieving officers, both male and female, masters, matrons and superintendents 
of institutions of every grade, labour masters and mistresses. In this service there should | 
be more opportunity of promotion from the lower tothe higher ranks, and no question of 
superannuation should hinder the transfer of efficient and promising officers from one 
Local Authority to another. (IV., 143.) 


(62) We have also recommended that the officer referred to in recommendation No. 
58 above, who will be the chief officer of the Public Assistance Committee, shall be called 
the Superintendent of Public Assistance, and that the relieving officers working under 
him shall be called Assistance Officers. The Clerk of the Public Assistance Authority 
we propose to call the Director of Public Assistance. (IX., 19.) 


(C) MetHops oF ASSISTANCE. 


Indoor Relief or Institutional Assistance (See Part IV., Chap. 5). 
(63) General workhouses should be abolished. (IX., 75.) 

__ (64) Classification by Institutions is an essential preliminary to making indoor relief 
rightly effective (IV., 224; C7., 145-167), and accordingly indoor relief should be given 
in separate institutions appropriate to the following classes of applicants, viz. : (IX., 75.) 

(1) Children. 
(2) Aged and Infirm. | 
(3) Sick. i 
(4) Able-bodied men. | 
(5) Able-bodied women. ' . 
(6) Vagrants. 
(7) Feeble-minded and epileptics. 
(65) All indoor cases should be revised from time to time (IX., 75) by a responsible 


Committee with a view to seeing whether the existing treatment is producing the desired 
result, or whether it is desirable that the treatment should be altered. (IV., 212.) 


_(66) Powers of removal to and detention in institutions should be given to the Public 
Assistance Authority under proper safeguards. See (J) page 667. 


ne (67) The treatment of inmates should be made as far as possible curative and restora- 


(68) The Central Authority should i i . 
orpdnuilt caps enetmo wiaecioain y should exercise.a more strict control over expenditure 


(69) In every institution for the aged and : . a aps 
ged and for the able-bodied a system of classificat 
should be adopted on the basis of conduct before and after wathissions Ti) bodtalodaaal 
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(C) Metrnops or AssIstANcE—cont. 


(70) We think that the Local Government Board should exercise its authority more 
strictly in checking excessive expenditure. (See Recommendation No. 13) and that, on 
ny proposal being made for building new institutions, it should be considered 


(1) Whether some part of the demand for institutional treatment could not 
be met by a greater and more systematic use of voluntary homes and hospitals ; 


(2) Whether the institution is necessary in view of the desirability of breaking 
up the existing workhouses into institutions specialised for different classes, and, 
if so, what the policy of the local authority should be in utilising the workhouse 
or a particular class or classes and not for applicants of all or many kinds ; 


(3) Whether the proposals for building do, or do not, exceed a recognised 
standard of cost per bed, which buildings for the particular class of inmates 
should in no circumstances be allowed to exceed ; 


(4) Whether the land on which it is proposed to build is not, in view of 
modern facilities for movement, unduly near the large towns and unduly expensive, 
considering the particular class of inmates for which the accommodation is 
desired. 


Outdoor Relief or Home Assistance. (See Part IV., Chap. 6.) 


i on ee 


Our chief recommendations are (IX., 79) :— 


(71) That Out-relief, or as we shall call it, Home Assistance, be given only after 
thorough inquiry, except in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 


(72) That it should be adequate to meet the needs of those to whom it is given. 
(73) That persons so assisted should be subject to supervision. 


_ (74) That, with a view to inquiry and supervision, the case-paper system be 
everywhere adopted. c 
‘ 


, (75) That such supervision should include in its purview the conditions, moral and 
sanitary, under which the recipient is living ([X., 79 (5)); it should be a condition of 
out-relief that the recipients are living respectable lives in decent houses, and, as a step 
towards this, the Public Assistance Authority should have power to refuse relief in certain 
areas where the conditions of living are bad. (IV., 268.) 


__. (76) The provision which obtains in London, that it is the duty of the relieving officer 
to inform the Sanitary Authority of overcrowded and insanitary premises, should be 
extended to the rest of the country and enforced, and the Public Assistance Authority 
should be required, if the Sanitary Authority refuses to take action, to report the fact to 
the Local Government Board. (IV., 268.) 












~ (77) Power should be given to the Public Assistance Authority, under due precautions, 
© remove persons living ina state of neglect to an institution (IV.,270). Cf. (J) page 667. 


(78) Every case of out-relief to widows should have special and individual attention. 


TV., 285.) PUA 


lillies 


(79) Outdoor relief should not, except in special cases, be granted to any woman 
eserted by her husband during the first twelve months after desertion. (IV., 286.) 


(80) There should be systematic co-operation between the Public Assistance 
uthorities and recognised Voluntary Aid Committees in the care and treatment of cases 
f distress (IV., 301) and voluntary agencies should be utilised as far as possible for the 
ersonal care of individual cases. (IX., 79 (6)). | 


‘ (81) There should be one uniform Order governing outdoor relief or Home Assistance. 
» 230.) 
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(C) Metuops or AssIsTaANCcE—cont. 


Children. (See Part IV., Chap. 8.) | 

ible ' Vid Seite 

erVisI i - ithi ion should be placed: in 

2) The supervision of children boarded-out within the Union s Pp in 

the As fer ae women officers, and should be brought under Local Government 
Board inspection. Special care should be given when the boarding-out is with relatives, 
and all such cases should be specially notified to the Local Government Board. (IV., 383.) 


(83) Whilst strongly advocating the extension of boarding-out as far as possible, 
we do not recommend any relaxation in the care exercised. (IV., 389.) : 


(84) In all cases of boarding-out the fullest inquiry should be made into the character 
of the foster-parents and the suitability of the home before, rather than after, the children 
are handed over. (IV., 390.) ‘se 


(85) In all cases of adoption, no person should be eligible as a foster-parent who 
does not profess the same religious belief as is indicated on the creed register of the child. 
(LV., 390.) it SULT Sieg : es 


(86) Effective steps should be taken to secure that the maintenance of children in 
the workhouse be no longer recognised as a legitimate way of dealing with them. (IV., 394.) 





(87) The Public Assistance Authority should have power to keep the children of 
“ins-and-outs”’ in institutions, while their parents are detained in a Detention Colony. 
(88) Children under treatment for ophthalmia, or some chronic contagious ailment, 
should not be discharged along with their parents. (IV., 394.) | ae 


(89) Guardians should have power to retain supervision of adopted children up to 
the age of twenty-one, and in such cases parental responsibility should be more strictly 
enforced, in some cases by detention in an institution, and, wherever practicable, by 
charging to the parents the whole or a part of the cost of maintenance of the children; 
such children should become the Wards of the Local Authority up to the age of twenty- 
one ; the children, whether removed from their parents or left with them, should be kept 
under supervision; and one of.the parents, if found worthy, or some other responsible 
person should, if willing to act in that capacity, be associated with the Local Authorit a 
as the official guardian. Every case in which a conviction is obtained should be reported 
to the authority by the police. (IV., 39.) mepiet.. bas 

(90) Voluntary agencies should be recognised by the Public Assistance Authorities, 


as regards the after-care of Poor Law children, and should report to them; such reports, 


to be entered ona record. (IV., 399.) 





rinper od adil 


_ _ (91) Asystem of supervision and record such as prevails in the case of children leaving 
industrial schools and reformatories, should be applied to the children leaving the care of 
the Poor Law Authorities, (IV., 400.) Cae 


Piet! red 


aa 


(92) ‘The provision of Homes for boys who leave Poor Law schools to take up wor 
should be undertaken by voluntary agencies. (IV., 401.) ” ae 


1 
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(93) There should be closer supervision of the condition of children in receipt 1a 
out-relief, (IV., 413.) Care should be taken that the total income from whatever sour 
is sufficient to afford proper food, clothing, and housing conditions for the whole famil 


(414), and the Public Assistance Authorities should ascertain that the children are being 
properly nourished. (IV., 415.) rods saad? (OBt i 


(94) Unless satisfactory conditions in the home can be assured, the children should, 
be maintained in a Public Assistance institution or’an industrial school, and no children, 
‘should be maintained by out-relief in immoral surroundings. (IV.,-416.), 0 eee i 4 

(95) There should be more medical supervision of all children under the Poor Law, 
both indoor and outdoor. (IV., 417.) co Ve 


| 
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(C). MutHops: or AssIstaNCE—cont. 


' (96) Care should be taken that) the children of widows get a fair start on leaving 
chool. (IV., 418). ) ged | | 


So (97) The employment of mothers in receipt of out-relief should not in all cases be 
prohibited. But the circumstances in each case should be carefully considered, and 
watched, and the mothers should not be expected to earn unless satisfactory arrangements 
an be made for the children (IV., 419); for many such children provision might be 
most satisfactorily made by means of day boarding schools. hen the children 
are too young to go to schoo}, the mother should not go out to work where it is impossible 
to provide a sufficient substitute. Special provision should, where necessary, be made 
for the children of widowers. (IV., 420.) 


(98) Voluntary agencies should be enlisted for the supervision of out-relief children ; 


‘when such are not available additional officials—in many cases women—should be 
appointed. (IV., 421.) | 





_. (99) The increased expenditure in connection with the assistance of children should 
be accompanied by a strenuous effort to return to a simpler, though not less effective, 
way of dealing with the children for whom institutional life is necessary. (IV., 421.) 


(100) In the case of children of neglectful and unworthy parents (adopted under the 
Poor Law Act, 1899) as well as in the case of orphan and deserted children, Boards of 
‘Guardians might take advantage of emigration, so long as adequate inspection is ensured. 


(IV., 426.) 


(101) Consideration should be given to the question whether all voluntary charitable 
institutions dealing with children should not be registered and subject to the same super- 
vision and be required to co-operate with the public authority. (IV., 482.) 


“(102) Children now under the Poor Law should not be transferred entirely to the 
‘eare of the Loca] Educational Authorities. (IV., 435.) 


(103) Teachers in Poor Law schools should have the same status as teachers in the 
public elementary schools, and every facility, including pension, should be given them 
for passing from one class of schools to the other.  (IV., 436.) 


(104) The policy and terms of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, should 
be reconsidered in its relation to the relief of distress generally ; if relief for necessitous 
children is required, and is not, and cannot be, met from voluntary sources, it should 
become part of the duty of the Public Assistance Committees to provide such assistance 
.as may be necessary by way of meals or otherwise. (IV., 440.) 


amncaaae 7 The Aged. (See Part IV., Chap. 7.) 
As regards institutional relief :— 


(105) The aged should have accommodation and treatment apart from the able-bodied, 


Yand be housed ’on a separate site, and be further sub-divided into classes as far as prac- 
ticable with reference to their physical condition and their moral character. (IV., 354.) 


(106) The system of small homes such as has been instituted at Kingston-on-Hull 
-and Woolwich should be promoted and extended, both on the ground of economy to the 


_ratepayer and increased happiness to the recipients. (IV., 328, 354.) 


As regards outdoor relief :— | ; 
_ (107) Greater care should be taken to ensure adequacy of relief. | 
: (108) The aged recipients of out-relief should be periodically visited both by officers 


of the local authority (who might be women) and by voluntary visitors, as may be arranged 
with a local committee for voluntary aid. (IV., 339-40.) 
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(C) Mrruops or AssIsTANCE—cont. | 


i i dirty habits, they should not be 

A ards old persons given to drink, or of dirt) : 
anna aaah theniadlaee from control either by a pension or by the granting of ome 
door relief. (IV., 354.) ” 


Medical Relief or Assistance. (See Part V.) 
Our main proposals for medical assistance are as follows, viz.: (IX., 104.) 


(109a) The primary responsibility of the Public Assistance Authorities for the 
inspection and supervision of Medical Assistance should be clearly recognised and care- 
fully maintained ;° but, meanwhile, the arrangements for both indoor and. outdo r 
Medical Assistance should be periodically inspected by Medical Inspectors on behalf of 
the Local Government Board; to this end the Board’s staff of Medical Inspectors should 
be increased, (V., 127.) 


(110) That, the Public Assistance Authority, to assist them in carrying out their func- 
tions in connection with medical assistance, shall appoint a committee from among their 
number, to which shall be added representatives of the Health Committee of the County 
Council, or of the County Borough Council, and of the local branch or branches of the 
British Medical Association. This committee shall be called the County or County 
Borough Medical Assistance Committee, as the case may be, and shall have power to co-opt 
representatives of local hospitals, county or county borough nursing associations, di 
pensaries, and registered friendly societies. . hs 








~ Bee J 

(111) That where necessary a local committee on similar lines shall be appointed by 

each Public Assistance Committee for the purposes of the local administration of medic: 2 
assistance. This committee shall be termed the Local Medical Assistance Committee. ar 


(112) That all or any of the functions of the Public Assistance Authority in regard 0 
medical assistance may be referred to the County or County Borough Medical Assistance 
Committee. ae 


















(113) That, in all matters affecting medical assistance, there should be systematic 
co-operation between the Public Assistance Authorities, the Public Health Authorities, 
the Education Authorities, and the Voluntary Medical Institutions, based on a clear 
definition of their respective functions. “ 





(114) That the medical and nursing needs of each area, whether institutional ‘or 
otherwise, be reviewed, and, if necessary, supplemented, regard being had to the availab le 
provision made by Poor Law, Sanitary, or Voluntary Authorities. 


(115) That Medical Assistance should be organised on a provident basis. 


(116) That a general system of provident dispensaries should be established, of which 
existing voluntary outdoor medical organisations be invited to form an integral part, 
and that every inducement should be offered to the working classes below a certain wage 
limit to become, or to continue to be, members of a provident dispensary. To this end 
the subscription to the provident dispensary should cover the following advantages to 
its members :— 


(a) Power to choose their own doctor from the doctors upon the list of 
the dispensary. <9) \ 

(6) The provision of adequate medical assistance at a rate or fee withi 
the reach of those subscribing to the Provident Dispensary. . 


(c) Institutional treatment upon a recommendation from the dispensary 
doctor. a 


at ot ae a eee —— 
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(116a) That the Public Assistance Authority should have power to subscribe, if 
necessary, to the purposes indicated in Recommendations 114, 115 and 116; (V., 237.) 


(117) That medical treatment should be more readily accessible to all who are in 
need of it ; that, in cases of illness in which immediate treatment is necessary, the physical 
condition of the patient should be the first consideration ; that in such cases medical 
aid should be obtainable in the first instance by application to any medical officer in the 
service of the Provident Dispensary. | : 

(118) That, exce 
to, all necessitous 
mittee. 


a 
—— 


et EG EO he 


pt as regards the cases requiring immediate attention above referred 
persons shall receive medical relief through the Public Assistance Com- 


3 
*. 
2 

Oy 
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(C) Mernops or AssistancE—cont. 


:: _](119) That certain cases in receipt of Public Assistance, such as the aged and widows 
with young children, might be made members of the Provident Dispensary on payment 
of the necessary fees by the Public Assistance Committee. 


(120) That domiciliary medical assistance at the public cost should be conditional 
upon the maintenance of a healthy domicile and good habits. 


4121) That no disfranchisement should be attached to any form of medical assistance. 


(D) Tue ABLE-BODIED AND UNEMPLOYMENT. (See Part VI. Chapter 4.) 
I;—Labour Exchanges. 


, (122) A national system of Labour Exchanges should be established and worked 
by the Board of Trade (507) for the general purposes of assisting the mobility of labour 
and of collecting accurate information as to unemployment. (VI., 487.) 


(123) The Labour Exchanges should be in charge of officers of the Board of Trade, 
assisted by Committees of employers, workmen, and representatives of local authorities. 


‘VI, 507.) 


(124) There should be no compulsion to use the Labour Exchanges, but the object 
of the Government and the Local Authorities should be to encourage and popularise them 
in every way, é.g., by propaganda and by making use of the exchanges in engaging work- 
men. (VI., 519, 528.) 


- (125) The Labour Exchanges should be granted free postal and telephone facilities 
by the State. (IV., 520, 528.) 


(126) Arrangements should be made to enable the Labour Exchanges to grant passes 
entitling workmen travelling to a situation to specially cheap railway fares; in suitable 
cases the cost of the passes might be defrayed by the Labour Exchange and _ recovered 
alterwards from the workmen. (VI., 528.) 


IT—The Education and Training of the Young for Industrial Life. 


(127) The education in our public elementary schools should be made less literary 
and more practical, and better calculated than at present to adapt the child to its future 
occupation. To this end-the curriculum should be revised. (VI., 553.) 


{128) We regard with favour the suggestions (VI., 549) +— 


(a) That boys should be kept at school until the age of fifteen instead of 
fourteen. 


(b) That exemption below this age should be granted only for boys leaving 
to learn a skilled trade ; 


(c) That there should be school supervision till sixteen and replacing in 
school of boys not properly employed. 


(129) There is urgent need of improved facilities for technical education after the 
present age for leaving school. (VI., 550.) 


(130) With a view to the improvement of physique, a continuous system of physical 
drill should be instituted which might be commenced during school life, and be continued 
alterwards. (VI., 582.) 


(131) In order to discourage boys from entering uneducative occupations which 
offer no prospect of permanent employment, there should be established, in connection 
with the Labour Exchange, a special organisation for giving boys, parents, teachers, and 
school managers, information and guidance as to suitable occupations for children leaving 
school. (VI., 527; 537-546). 


| Norr.—The Roman figures at the end of each Recommendation refer to the Part of the Report, the Arabic 
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(D) ThE ABLE-BODIED AND, UNEMPLOYMENE—cont. 


III.—The Regularisation of Employment. ty : 
(132) Government Departments and Local and Public Authorities should be enjoined : 
(a) To regularise their work as far as possible. (VI., 561, 568.) 7 


(b) To endeavour, as far as possible, to undertake their irregular work when 


ihe general demand for labour is slack. (VI., 566, 568.) . of 

(133) The Board of Trade should send officers to visit and hold inquiries in localities 
where intermittent employment prevails, and should endeavour through conference with 
employers and employed to: arrange schemes for the progressive decasualisation of such 


employment. (VI., 563, 568.) fi ~ | 
| 1V.—Unemployment Insurance. 


(134) The establishment. and promotion of unemployment insurance, especially 
amongst unskilled and unorganised labour, is of paramount importance in averting distres 


a 


arising from unemployment. (VI., 604.) . (és) al 


























(135) The attainment of this object is of such national importance as to justify under 
specified condition, contributions from public funds towards its furtherance. (VI., a 
(136). This form of insurance can best be promoted by utilising the agency of existing 
trade, organisations, or of organisations of a similar character, which may. be brought 
into existence by a hope of participation in the public contributions. (VI., 604.) -. . 


(137) No scheme of Unemployment Insurance, either foreign or British, which has 
been brought before us, is so free from objections as to justify us in specifically recom- 


mending it for general adoption. (VI., 604.) | ie 





(138) A small Commission or Inter-Departmental Committee of experts and represen- 
tatives of existing trade benefit organisations should be at once appointed with an instruc 


tion to frame as quickly as possible a scheme or schemes for consideration. (VI., 605.) oe 
. ee 


(139) After that Committee has reported, a special Advisory Board should be set up 
to help and promote schemes adapted’ to the varying conditions of different industrial 


communities. (VI., 606.) 





V.—Organisations engaged in the Public Assistance of the Able-bodied, and their F unetions, 


_ {140) There shall be in every district four separate but closely co-operating organisa- 
tions with the common object of maintaining or restoring the workman’s independence 
(VI., 607,608), viz.:— "9 if . | ‘Od ShOL CH) | 

(1) An organisation for insurance against unemployment, to develop and 
secure (with contributions from public funds (604)) the greatest possible benefits 
to the workmen from co-operative insurance against unemployment. (VI., 608.) 


(b)A Labour Exchange established and maintained by the Board of Trade 
to provide efficient machinery for putting those requiring work and. those re- 
quiring workers into prompt communication. (VI., 608.) o. 





OS se 


(c) A Voluntary Aid Committee to give advice and aid out, of voluntary 
funds especially to the better class of workmen reduced to want through 
unemployment. (VI., 607-608.) (See also Part VII.) a ’ (06. mm 


'  (d) A Public Asistance Authority representing the County or County Bora 
nd acting locally through a Public Assistance Committee, to assist necessito 
workmen under specified conditions at the public expense (VI., 607, 608, 609). 
Cf: Recommendations 32 and 40. : i 


141) It shall be a fundamental principle of the system of Public Assistance th tt he 
responsibility for the due and effective assistance of all necessitous persons at the pubue 
expense shall be in the-hands of one and only one authority in each County and County 











wa —_— 
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Borough, viz., the Public Assistance Authority (VI.;609),' a Statutory die ie et the 
Sa or County Borough Council (See Recommendation 32). : 


(142) The guiding peumples of the organisations engaged i in the work of Public Assist- 
ance should be :— 


._ {a) Co-operation, so as to secure prompt and efficacious Areatment of ae 
priate cases by the various agencies. (VI., 611-614.) 


(b) Discrimination, so as to select treatment appropriate for: each: case, hand 
yet encourage general thrift and independence. (VLI., 615.) 


(c) Restoration, so as»to prepare» workmen by restorative treatment, for 
_ return to independent life. . (VI., 616-618.) pS}, 


(143) From the point of view of treatment, the necessitous unemployed may be divided 
into three classes (VI., 619, 622, 627, 628) :— 


Class I:—Those requiring temporary maintenance and work. (VI, 620-622 5) 

Class II.—Those requiring for a longer period maintenance and work ‘with 
- , training. .(VI., 627.) oye aia 

Class III.—Those requiring detention and discipline. | (VL, pa | 


> (144) For Class I.:and Class Il., there will be available various methods of treatment 
Rader the Public Assistance Authority (VI., 622, 626, 627), but Class III. will be handed 
over to another authority—the Home Office—and dealt with i in Detention Colonies. (VL, 
629, 655-666.) 


VI.—Methods of Treatment of Able-tadied 
“et 145) Theve will be available for the Public Assistance Authority the following méthods 
of Beant of the able-bodied (VI., 630) :— 
(1) Home Assistance. 
(2) Partial Home Assistance. 
(3) Institutional Assistance. 
(4) Continuous maintenance in a Detention Colony under the Home Office. 
(5) Emigration. (VI., 663.) | 


VII.—Home ‘Assistance. 


(146) By Home Assistance we mean assistance at the hcme, whether in money or in 
nd, and given without requiring the recipient to live entirely in an institution. ‘ The 
conditions under. which such assistance should be granted to the able-bodied would be 
as follows (VI., 630) :— 


(a) That the requisite assistance is not forthcoming from any other source. 


(6) That the assistance be given on condition of daily work, in an industrial | 


or agricultural institution or colony, or otherwise as the Public Assistance 
Authority may decide within regulations laid down by the Local Government 
Board. 

(c) That the assistance should only be given.to an applicant’ with a decent 
home and a good industrial record. 

(d) That the order for assistance should only be for a strictly limited period, 
and subject to revision. 

(e) That the applicant should be registered at the Labour Exchange, and 
that the relief should cease as soon as suitable occupation has been offered through 
the Labour Exchange. 


| (147) An essential principle to be observed in connection with Home Assistance to the 
able-bodied is that it.should be, in some way, less agreeable than aid given by the Voluntary 
Aid Committee or than the receipt of Unemployed Benefit through Insurance. (VI., 623.) 

_Note.—The Roman figures at-theend of each. Recommendation. refer to the Parts of the Report, the “Arabic 
sfiguees to the paragraphs in those Parts. | 
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VIIL.—Partial Home Assistance. é 
. . a 

(148) By Partial Home Assistance we mean Home Assistance for the family of a 
applicant, the applicant himself being maintained in an institution and given work, (VL, 


gsi) 1X.—Institutional Assistance. 


(149) By Institutional Assistance we mean continuous maintenance in an Industria : 
or Agricultural Institution or Colony without detention, except 1n so far as the applican 
binds himself by a written agreement to stay for a definite period. (VI., 630.) 


X—Industrial or Agricultural Institutions. | 

‘150) Industrial or Agricultural Institutions should be situated in the country or 

on the outskirts of towns (VI., 631-632), In many cases a disused workhouse might be 
adapted. (VI., 631.) 


(151) They should include housing accommodation for those receiving Institutions | 
or Partial Home Assistance. (VI., 635.) | 


(152) They should be built in an inexpensive manner and with sufficient land to 
employ a large number of persons. (VI., 631.) | | 


(153) For industrial occupations, inexpensive workshops should be erected. (VL, 
631.) a 


(154) The workshops and land need not necessarily be adjacent to the housing accom 
modation. (VI., 635.) : 


(155) The Industrial and Agricultural Institutions will be in direct communication 
with the Labour Exchange, and one of the primary objects of their officials should A | 
the restoration to industrial efficiency and independence of the inmates under their ca 7 
(VI., 634.) | : 

a 





(156) On entrance into the institution the applicant should, as far as possible, be 
placed on work adapted to his previous occupation, and his capability and willingness 


to work will thus be ascertained. (VI., 634.) . % 










(157) The different treatment and classification of the able-bodied should commence 
from the time that the application for assistance is entertained, and every effort shoulec 
be made, at an early stage, to dissociate the respectable unemployed from the habitual 
“in-and-out.” (VI, 634) F 

avet _ 

(158) It will probably be found necessary to establish separate industrial institutions 
for women. (VI., 635.) ea 


| 


XI.—Labour Colonies. ei | 


(159) While appreciating the limited experience and success of Labour Colonies, we 


recommend their establishment (VI., 641) and use on the following grounds:— 


(a) The open-air life will conduce to the rehabilitation of those subjected 
to its influence. (VI., 641.) 


(b) The expense of maintenance, site, and building should be less than i 
the case of Urban Workhouses. (VI., 642.) | | 


_(c) The colony affords better opportunities than the workhouses for more 
varied methods of industrial treatment (VI., 641), and for classification. 
(VI., 643.) e 


(160) The colony system should provide several distinct classes of treatment, either 
in separate colonies or in distinct divisions of the same colony. (VI., 647.) , 







.. 


(161) Public Assistance Authorities might combine to establish a colony or colonies 
for their common use. (VI., 647.) . ar 
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(162) The colonies of voluntary and religious bodies should be utilised by the Public 
Assistance Authorities for restorative treatment in suitable cases. (VI., 648.) 


(163) The colony system should be carefully controlled and supervised by special 
additional officers of the Local Government Board. (VLI., 650.) 


XIT.—Good-Conduct Pay in Public Assistance Authorities’ Institutions 
and Colonies. 


(164) Well-conducted men in institutions or colonies might, if they show industry, be 
awarded small gratuities in the shape of good-conduct pay, the greater part of such pay 
to accumulate and be given to the men on leaving the colony or institution. (VI., 651.) 


XITI.—Detention Colonies. 


(165) Compulsory Detention Colonies are essential to the success of a system of 
voluntary Labour Colonies. (VI., 629, 653.) 


(166) Detention Colonies under the control and supervision of the Home Office should 
be established (655) ; to which might be committed, for any period between six months 
and three years (658) persons guilty of a wilful and persistent repetition of any of the 
following offences (VI., 657) :— 


(a) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain themselves or their 
families (although such persons are wholly or in part able to do so), the result of 
such refusal or neglect being that the persons or their families have become 
chargeable to the Public Assistance Authority. 


(6) Wilful refusal on the part of a person receiving Assistance to perform the 
work or to observe the regulations duly prescribed in regard to such assistance. 


(c) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions laid down by the Public 
Assistance Authority, upon which Assistance can be obtained, with the result that 
a person’s family thereby become chargeable. 


(d) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the result that a person 
or his or her family thereby become chargeable. 


(167) Public Assistance Authorities should pay the full cost of maintenance of persons 
sent to Detention Colonies by them. (VI., 656.) 


XIV.—Emigration. 


(168) While emigration by itself cannot be considered as a sufficient remedy for un- 
employment, it is, nevertheless, a valuable means of dealing with a certain class of cases, 
which are likely to make a fresh start under new conditions. More especially is it in- 
dispensable in, dealing with districts where an excessive congestion of labour has taken 
place, and where exceptional treatment is called for. (VI., 662.) 


(169) This work of emigrating poor persons at the public expense falls well within 
the functions of the Public Assistance Authority, which would, however, naturally co- 
operate with established emigration agencies, and would be—either through those agencies 
or immediately—in close touch with the responsible authorities in the countryof destina- 

tion. (VI., 663.) 


Disfranchisement of Able-bodied recewing Public Assistance. 


(170) Only persons receiving assistance (other than medical relief) for not less than 
three months in the qualifying year shall be disfranchised on account of such Assistance. 
(VI., 667.) 


XVI.—Discontinuance of Unemployed Workmen Act. 


(171) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, should expire so soon as the new system 
_ of Public Assistance has come into operation. (VI., 677.) 
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Chairmen of County Councils, the Lord Mayors, and Mayors of County Boroughs to take 
steps, within a given period, and after consultation with the managers of charitable societies, © 


drawing up schemes in accordance with the preceding recommendation, which schemes 
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XVII.—TRANSITIONAL Maasures As REGARDS DISTRESS FROM UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Special Works and Loans jor, times -of Exceptional and ‘Protracted Distress.; 


(172) For a strictly limited period during the earlier years of the reforms which we _ 


suggest (VL, 678), the following arrangements should be made ss eee 
(a) The various existing Local Authorities (VI., 692) should draw up, either 
singly or in co-operation, and submit to the Local Government Board for approval 4 
(702) schemes of works of publie utility (703) which might be put in, operation m f 
times of exceptional and protracted distress due to severe industrial depression. — 
(VI., 695.) ab BO For ‘ 
(b) Tf the Local Government Board are satisfied, after consultation with — 

the Board of Trade (VI., 697, 703), that there exists exceptional and protracted — 
distress, to meet which the resources of the Voluntary Aid committees and Public 
Assistance Authorities are inadequate (698), then the local authorities (other ‘i 
than the Public Assistance Authorities (692), may obtain loans from the Public | 
Works Loan Commissioners at the rate of interest at ‘which the: Imperial © 
Government can borrow, so as to ‘enable special) works approved under (a) to 
be carried out. (VI., 695, 703.) i‘ 
(c) The Special works should be carried out on ordinary commercial) lines, — 

by contract, and the fitness or unfitness of workmen for the work shall be the — 
main consideration in engaging or dismissing them, and in determining | the 
conditions of their employment. All workmen ‘so employed shall, as far<ds 
practicable, be taken from the register of the Local Labour Exchange. (VI.,703.) — 


(d) The wages paid will be the ordinary market, wages ‘for the kind of work 
done, whether piece-work or time rates. (VI., 703.) | Ne e 


«a 


a 










(E) Cuariry AND Votunrary Arp. (See Part. VIL) 


Our recommendations in regard to the Organisation of Voluntary Aid are as” 
follows (Part VIL, 237) :— anes fb 


Establishment of Voluntary Aid Councils and Committees. 


(173) That in the area of each Public. Assistance Authority, that is, in each County 
or County Borough, there be formed a Voluntary Aid Council, consisting in part 
of Trustees of endowed charities, of members of registered voluntary charities, as defined : 
below, of some members of the Public Assistance Authority, and of such persons as \ 
members of friendly societies and trade associations, of clergy and ministers, and of other 
persons being co-opted members, as may be settled in schemes approved by the Charities” 
Commission.* | 


(174) That a statutory obligation be imposed upon the Lords Jdeutenants, the 


trustees of endowed charities, and members of the Public Assistance Authority, dor 


a 





must be submitted to the Charities Commission for approval. 


(175) That the Voluntary Aid Council submit to the Charities Commission proposals — 
for the formation of Voluntary Aid Committees to be drawn up in the form of schemes 
to be approved by the Commission, and that the Voluntary Aid Council under such schemes — 
appoint as members of the Voluntary Aid Committees persons such as those mentioned — 
in Recommendation 173. Mar 2 
‘ (176) That Voluntary Societies and Charities, as defined in Recommendation 189, 

e entitled to register at the Charities Commission on lines similar to those of the 
registration of Friendly Societies under the Friendly Societies’ Act. , “A 


uae men a registered Voluntary Society be entitled to nominate members of its. 
Ker Wats appointment to the Voluntary Aid Council and to the Voluntary Aid Com- 
ee ol the district in which either its institution or any branch of its institution has 


av. office. 





" See below as to the proposed change in name of the Charity Commission. 
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4178) That it is desirable that the Voluntary Aid Committee have its offices in the 
same building as the Committee of Public Assistance. | 


Functions of the Voluntary Aid Council. 


(179) The duties of the Voluntary Aid Councils would be for the most part not execu- 
tive, but supervisory. The executive work would be assigned to the Voluntary Aid 
Committees. The Voluntary Aid Council would supervise the operations of these Com- 
mittees generally and would, as far as possible, maintain the same principles of help and 
relief throughout County or County Boroughs. They would collect funds for distribution 
to Voluntary Aid Committees, and they would allocate funds to poor districts. The 
County is already the accepted area for many benevolent and philanthropic purposes. 
The local infirmary or hospital is frequently a County institution. There are County 
nursing associations, and the County is the recognised centre in connection with various 
naval and military charitable associations. We propose that the Voluntary Aid Council 
acting for the County should promote any voluntary institutions, associations, or societies 
for which the County, as a whole, has need. Its duties would thus be important and 
distinctive. 


Functions of the Voluntary Aid Committee. 


(180) That the Voluntary Aid Committee aid (1) persons in distress whose cases 
do not appear to be suitable for treatment by the Public Assistance Committee, and (2) 
applicants for Public Assistance whose cases have been referred to the Committee by the 
Public Assistance Committee. : 


(181) That, with a view to the thorough treatment of individual cases, the Voluntary 


Aid Committee make such arrangements for the investigation of the applications made to. 


them as the Charities Commission may deem necessary and sufficient. 


(182) That in dealing with persons in distress for whom it is desired to provide aid 
by way of monetary relief, it shall be the duty of the Voluntary Aid Committee to 
obtain such sums as may be possible from relations of the applicant, from friends, and 
from charitable sources generally for the aid of individual cases. 


_ (183) That with. the administration of a.d on the part of the Voluntary Aid Com- 
mittee there should be associated such a system of voluntary visitation as the Committee: 
may deem advisable in view of the responsibilities of their work in providing effectual 
aid and in view of the physical needs and the habits of those whom they, decide to. 


! 


assist. 


(184) That .the, Voluntary Aid Committee be empowered to appoint such Local. 


Committees as it may deem necessary, subject to the approval of the Voluntary Aid 


Council. 


. (185) ‘That a Voluntary Aid Committee shall; as far as possible, register the cases. 
dealt with by the Public Assistance Committee and by the Charitable societies and in- 


stiutions in the district. 


(186) That Voluntary Aid Committees receive the support of the Public Assistance 
Committee, and of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, with a view to syste: 
matising the relations between the Public Assistance and Voluntary Aid Committees 
and promoting co-operation between them. 


_ (187) That Voluntary Aid Councils or Committees be eligible for subscriptions from 
the Public Assistance Authority, on the lines of 42 and 43 Vict., c. 54, Section 10. 


The Charities Commission. 


(188) That the Charity Commission be attached to the Local Government Board, 
and that the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners, permanent or temporary, be 
appointed by the Local Government Board, whose President should represent it in the 
House of Commons. 
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(E) CHARITY AND VOLUNTARY AtD—cont. 


(189) That the Charity Commission be enlarged, and that there be assigned to it 
two departments of work, the supervision ot endowed charities on the lines of the Charitable | 
Trusts Acts, and the registration of Voluntary Charities or Societies which hold any 
property in land or houses by purchase, or by leasehold, or are the tenants of any property 


under yearly orother agreements. 


(190) That the name of the Charity Commission be the Charities Commission. 


(191) That the staff of the Commission be strengthened so as to fulfil all the various 
additional duties that may devolve upon them: — 

(1) Asa centre for the registration of voluntary charities. ¥ 
(2) In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of | 
Voluntary Aid Councils and for registering such schemes. : 
(3) In assisting in the preparation of schemes for the establishment of Volun- _ 
tary Aid Committees and for registering and supervising their administration. 
(4) In the scrutiny of accounts and statements relating to Voluntary Aid | 
Councils and Committees. 4 

(5) In the supervision of other schemes ; and 
(6) In the scrutiny of the accounts of endowed and registered charities. 


(192) That Section 30 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, by which certain charities 3 
founded for purposes of relief may be applied to purposes of education, be repealed. 


(193) That it be provided in a Statute amending the Charitable Trusts Acts that, by — 
order of the Charities Commission, any charities, as defined in Section 30 of the Endowed ~ 
Schools Acts, 1869, exclusive of Loan Charities, Apprenticeship Charities, and Charities 
for Advancement in Life, may be used for the relief of distress, subject to such conditions + 
respecting enquiry and other matters as the Commissioners may determine under a general — 
order. | 


(F) DisFRANCHISEMENT ON AccouNT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


(194) We recommend that only those persons be disfranchised on account of Public a 
Assistance who have received assistance other than Medical Relief for three months or — 
more in the qualifying year. (IX., 145.) ‘A 


_ (195) We do not think that Medical Assistance in any form should entail — 
disfranchisement. (IX., 145.) . : 


(G) Recovery oF Cost or Pusiic Assistance. (See Part VIII., Chapter 3.7 
(196) Procedure for recovery of relief on loan should be simplified- (VIII., 80.) 


(197) Liable relatives should be required to contribute, and this policy should be | 
pursued uniformly and with firmness and discretion. (IX., 146.) 4 


(198) Poor persons should have power to proceed directly against liable relatives, ; . 
and the Public Assistance Authorities should have power to proceed against liable — 
relatives before the applicant becomes actually chargeable. (IX., 146.) , | 


ax a tare vinci of procedure applicable to recovery of relief from relatives. 


(200) The cost of relief gi 5 | aa 
has ceased to be charge aus ax naahs be recoverable from relatives after the person 


.. i 
| 


ae ae man should be liable to contribute to the support of his grandparents. ; 


202) Non-li i : : : 

oaks ei a A Ady should also be induced to contribute where they aree 
. y 
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(H) Bastarpy OrpeErs. (See Part VIIL, CHaprer 4.) 


_ (203) An order once obtained, either by the mother or the Guardians, should be 
available by whichever party is maintaining the child, and where the order has been 
obtained by the mother, the Guardians, if maintaining the child, should be empowered 
to apply for an increase in the amount of the allowance. (VIII., 138.) 


(204) Action for recovery of expenses of chargeability should be brought against the 
putative father by the Guardians immediately on the birth of the child, irrespective of the 
fact whether the mother is then able at once to give evidence or not; and, if the 
mother is then unable to give evidence on account of her state of health, the man should 
be bound over to appear at a later date. (VIII., 139.) 


(205) We recommend that the putative father be chargeable for the maintenance 
of the mother of his child from the date of the mother’s admission to relief, and for the 
child after birth; and that, immediately on the mother’s admission, inquiry on behalf of 
the local authority be made in regard to the paternity of the child. If the cases be 
numerous these inquiries should be made by a special officer suitable for the work; but 
the interrogation of the mother should be by a woman. (VIII., 141.) 


(206) Money paid under a Bastardy Order by a putative father to the mother of an 
illegitimate child should be paid through the agency of a third person.. (IX., 147.) 


(I) TREATMENT oF UnmaARRIED Moruers. (See Part VIII., CHAPTER 4.) 


(207) Sengle Lapse Cases.—These should be dealt with in institutions apart from the 
workhouse, preferably in charitable institutions, but if these are not available the Public 
Assistance Authorities should institute homes of their own, Charitable workers to watch 
over the girls on their first return to the world. (IX., 148.) 


(208) Depraved, Immoral Women.—Detention and reformative treatment on lines 


similar to those adopted for “in-and-out” cases should be organised. (IX., 148.) 


(209) Feeble-minded Unmarried Mothers.—These should be dealt with in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded. Meantime, 
the Public Assistance Authorities should have power to detain such mothers. (IX., 148). 


(210) For the purpose of advising in regard to all maternity cases, a Women’s 
Committee should be appointed in conneetion with every Public Assistance Committee, 
consisting of members of that Committee and of voluntary workers. (IX., 148.) 


(J) ORDERS FOR DETENTION OR CONTINUOUS TREATMENT. 


(211) Certain classes of persons applying for or receiving Public Assistance (see 
Part [X., paragraphs 149-154) should, subject to appeal, be liable to an Order for Continuous 
Treatment after an application by the Public Assistance Authority to Justices of the 
Peace. (IX., 152.) 

(212) Persons against whom an Order for Continuous Treatment had been obtained 
would be under continuous control for the period named in the Order: this control need 
not be exercised in .an institution for the whole of such period, but, if necessary, the 
Order would authorise the Public Assistance Authority to remove persons to and detain 
them in institutions. (IX., 153.) 


(213) We have recommended that persons should be committed to a “ Detention 
Colony”? under the Home Office, for any period between six months and three years, 
_who have been guilty of wilful and: persistent repetition within a given period of any of 
the following offences (IX., 151 Class III. (b)):— 


(1) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain themselves or their 
families (although such persons are wholly or in part able to do so), the result 
of such refusal or neglect being that the persons or their families have become 
chargeable to the Public Assistance Authority. 
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(J) ORDERS FoR DETENTION: OR Continvous TREATMENT—contd. 


(2) Wilful refusal, on the part of a person receiving assistance; to perform 
the work or to observe the regulations duly prescribed in regard to such: 
assistance. disbanded otht lt: ci “ ¥e 

(3) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions, laid down by the Public 
Assistance Authority, upon which assistance can be obtained, ‘with the Tesult 
that a person’s family thereby becomes chargeable. it yd stendsh ovideduq 


(4) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the result that a person’ 
or his or her family thereby becomes chargeable. 78 of evo bawod od 


(K) Serrrement AND REMOVAL, (See Parr VIIL, CHAPTER. Zu) 4 


(214) Theoretically, there is much to be said in favour of the proposal : to abolish’ 

the Law of Settlement and Removal. From a practical point of view, however, there “18' 
much to be said against its entire abolition, and, accordingly, until experience has” been’ 
gained of the work of our new organisation of Public Assistance, we think it ‘better ‘to 
retain the law, but in a modified and simplified form. The specific recommendations 
we make are :— bier) lr! 0 
(a) That the County or County Borough shall be the area for all purposes 

of settlement and removal. | wi a 


(b) That the forms of settlement be reduced to four, viz. :—,« » 


Birth. 
Parentage 
Marriage. 
Residence. 
(c) That a settlement be acquired by one year’s residence in a County 
or County Borough. : | 
(d) That the Local Government Board determine all cases of disputed 


settlement unless the Board consider that a particular case should be. decided 
ina Court of Law. 


(e) That there be reciprocity of removal as between England, Scotland and — 
Treland. ; 


(L) CompounpiIng For Rarss. (See Part VIII.,.CHaprer 8.) | 


(215) Compounding for Rates should be reduced as much as possible and it might — 
be found desirable to reduce the limit of rateable value for compounding purposes — 
under the Poor Rate Asssessment and Collection Act, 1869. (IX., 157.) mttaer l G 


(M) Constructive RELIEF IN THE CASE oF THE AFFLICTED. 


(216) A person should not be considered constructively a pauper on account of 7 
Public Assistance to a dependant, occasioned by such dependant being mentally 
defective, epileptic, lame, deformed, or crippled. (IX., 159.) sel ors 





ee en Tie 


(N) SrockTaKING AND WoRKHOUSE ACCOUNTS. 


nae Pane 


(217) A paid Stocktaker should be appointed by each Public Assistance Authority 


Ba ae ae the double duty of taking stock and checking the necessary books. (VIIL, 


Cae 


ae 
—— 


(218) The keeping of accounts should be simplified as far as possible, and the — 
number of books and forms reduced to a minimum consistent with sufficient safeguards : 
to prevent or detect fraud, and to prevent laxity of method... (VIIL., 257.) 
ee SIE SO RECVER APA RY Oh SOAU ORT I VARIO: 20 Rear 
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(O) Tur Comprmuation or.rHe Sraristics or Punic ASsisTANcn. (See Part VIIL., 
CHAPTER 10.) 
° (219) The Director of Public Assistance in each Public Assistance area of sufficient 
size should have a Statistical Officer whose duty it should be to prepare the Returns of 
persons assisted and transmit them to the Local Government Board. (VIII., 283.) 
(220) A Return should be prepared at regular intervals showing the aggregate 
period and occasions of relief granted to each person, distinguishing between Institutional 
Relief and Outdoor Relief, and classifying by ages (in three or four groups), the persons 
assisted. (VIII., 284.) 


(221) A person should be considered to be in receipt of public assistance when he, 
or any dependant of his, subject to certain exceptions to the rule of constructive relief, 
or, being a dependant, when he or the head of the family receives money, kind, or 
medical attention at the cost of public funds, notwithstanding that the whole or part of 
such cost. be repaid by the person assisted or by relatives or others. The Local 
Government. Board should bring this rule to the notice of the Public Assistance 
Authorities. (VIII., 285.) : 

(222) Separate statistics should be obtained of the cases involving constructive 
pauperism both as to the persons actually relieved and the persons only constructively 
relieved, as well as of the exceptions to the rule, such exceptions being classified 
according to the various classes of the afflicted. (VIII., 286.) 


(223) The use of the terms “‘able-bodied’”? and “not able-bodied’? should be 
discontinued, and the terms “ordinarily able to work” and ‘not. ordinarily able to 
work” should be substituted therefore. If the definition of ‘able to work” be ability 
to perform (1) light (2) moderate or (3) hard work of a suitable character within an 
institution, a practical standard might be established. (VIII., 288.) 


(224) The class “ordinarily able to work” should be sub-divided in order to dis- 
tinguish those able to work on the date of the Return from those ordinarily able to 
work who are temporarily incapacitated on the date of the Return. (VIII., 290.) 


(225) Under each of the above classes those on the Medical Relief Lists should be 
distinguished from those who are not on those Lists. (VIII., 290.) 


(226) Wives of men in receipt of outdoor relief should be classified according to 
their own physical condition, and not according to the physical condition of their 
husbands. (VIII., 291.) 


(227) The classification by physical condition should be embodied in the Relief 
Lists for separate infirmaries, (VIII., 291.) 


(228) In regard to the statistics of medical relief only for the day counts the Local 
Government Board should lay down the rule that the persons counted should be those 
patients dealt with during the week preceding the date of the Return. (VIII., 294.) 


(229) The medical statistics of persons in receipt of public assistance should be 
further developed. (VIII., 295). 


(230) The ages of persons relieved should be regularly tabulated on uniform lines 
and this information might be combined with other statistical facts, (VIII, 297). 


(231) All children under 16 years of age, of parents in receipt of relief, should be 
counted, whether the children are earning or not. (VIII., 307). 


(232) The present classification by “families”? or “cases” should be continued, 
and be supplementary to the classification of individuals according to their industrial 
ability and physical condition. (VIII., 308). 
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(O) THE COMPILATION OF THE STATISTICS OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE—Ccont. 


(233) There should be a further classification of individuals under the heads of :— 
(a) Indoor paupers ; (6) Outdoor paupers, and (c) Boarded-out paupers ; 


and that, subject to reconsideration when the scheme we recommend is put into 
force, the present classification by Institutions should be continued. (VIII., 308.) 
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(234) Statistics should be obtained of the number of deserted wives and children. 
(VIII., 308). : | 


(235) For the purpose of the half-yearly Returns, the numbers relieved at midnight 
on the day selected should be recorded instead of those relieved on a given day. By 
this means persons who received both indoor and outdoor relief on the date of the 
Return would no longer be counted twice over. (VIII., 308.) , 


a 
SE 








(236) Periodical returns should be obtained of the cost per head (in the case of 
annual expenditure) or per unit of accommodation (in the case of capital 
expenditure) of various classes of persons relieved and of the various methods of relief, 


(VIII, 309.) 





(237) The items of expenditure of Public Assistance Authorities should be classified 
and an Index prepared on the lines of the ‘Index of Classification”” included in the 
“Uniform System of Hospital Accounts.” (VIII, 309.) 


(238) The accounts of the Public Assistance Authorities should in all cases be made 
up to the 31st March and 30th September. (VIII., 310.) 


(P) TEMPORARY COMMISSION. 


(239) A temporary Commission, working under the Local Government Board, should 
be appointed with a view to securing the early and effective development of the new 
system of Public Assistance. (IX., 160.) 
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MEMORANDUM BY DR. DOWNES ON THE REPORTS OF THE 
COMMISSION. 


I have signed the Majority Report because I desire to support the principle that 
public relief in every form should be administered and controlled by one local authority 
ineach area. The control of assistance from public funds is a foremost function of Govern- 
ment, but it is not one which the people of this country would willingly surrender to a 
regime of officialism, however this may commend itself to the ultimate aims which have 
inspired the Minority Report. 


But I regret that I must dissent from the scheme of administration proposed in the 
Majority Report. I view with grave misgiving the wholesale and imminent disruption 
of existing agencies and the transference of the work of reliet to a complicated, untried, 
and, as I venture to think, unworkable system of machinery with manifold and inherent 
dangers. It is doubtless true that the present elective basis of our local government has 
in some places proved insufficient to secure efficiency or to exclude corruption, and that 
it has failed to preserve a due balance of representation of interests or to enlist the services 
of many well-qualified workers and administrators. But all this could be adjusted by 
other measures, and a proposal to sweep away all directly elected representation in this 
great field of local government is so contrary to the national instinct and to our established 
principles, and so fraught with contingent dangers, as to demand the most rigid proof 
of its necessity. The sufficiency of such proof, either in the Majority or in the Minority 

Report may, I think, be justly challenged, and it 1s improbable that the picture drawn. 
in the latter Report will be generally recognised as an accurate or impartial presentment. 
of the actual facts. 


In so momentous an issue it is perhaps unfortunate that the Evidence should not: 
have been previously made public, and that even now it will not be accessible to many.. 
It is important that every statement should be carefully tested, and that all contingent. 
conditions should be taken into account. J do not think that the extracts given, even 
in the Majority Report, sufficiently comply with this in all cases. As an example I may 
refer to the extracts given in Part IV., Chapter 6, from certain Reports. These extracts 
fail to convey the very important fact that there is in the original Reports abundant 
evidence to show that the conditions of life of the outdoor paupers described are 
certainly no worse than those of the neighbouring independent people of the poorest 
class. What is there in question is, in tact, not so much the administration of relief to. 
which prominence is given, as shortcomings of education, of sanitation, and ot housing. 


That defects exist would be denied by no one, and that the machinery must advance: 
with the times and be adjusted continually to the standard of the age is clear. But in. 
a balanced consideration of those defects we should not lose a just sense of proportion, nor 
omit to take into account the advance which has been and continues to be made, in the: 
general welfare and standard of living, and in the administration of the Poor Law itself. 


To take an example :—The Commissioners are impressed,and rightly,with the im- 
portance of classification : this, indeed, is a pivot of both Reports, but the illustration 
of shortcomings is so prominent that, as I have said above, there is danger of injustice.. 
For in this matter of classification it is a fact to the credit of the country that of the indoor: 
poor—exclusive of lunatics in asylums and of casuals—more than 38 per cent. were in- 
1908 already provided for in specialised institutions quite apart from the ordinary 
workhouse,* and the proportion in London was more than 50 per cent. There may” 
indeed be a danger of classification being carried too far, to the verge of hardship or 
even tyranny. The breaking up of families, the removal of old folk from their associates 
and friends, may outweigh many administrative advantages. And administrative 
difficulties may themselves arise of minor import compared with the above, but well 
to be remembered. Classification run to an ideal entails many practical difficulties and 
even evils. 


ee te a atte te 

* The percentage might be increased by the inclusion of a large number of indoor poor accommodated 
in “ homes for the aged,” etc., but technically included in the list of ‘* workhouses”’ so-called. Moreover, 
it is irrespective of all the classifications, sometimes highly elaborated, within the workhouses themselves. 
Nor does it take into account the great and ever-extending use of voluntary institutions bv the existing 
relief authorities. oe : 
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To take another example: It is surely no mean thing to be able to say that now o © 
all the children in receipt of relief, not 7 per cent. are housed in a workhouse proper, and i 
that there is hardly a union which does not send this remnant out to the public elementary — 
school to mingle with their fellows. In’ 1838 nearly half of the entire number of the — 
‘nmates of the workhouses were children under sixteen years ofage. Nowonly one-tenth ~ 
ot the inmates ot “ workhouses,” are children under sixteen ; of these one-half are in the ~ 
sick wards or separate infirmaries, and a large proportion of the remainder are babies 
under three years of age. | cL 


; of @ 
Not less satisfactory is the record that within the same period the number of paid — 
nurses of the sick indoor poor has risen from less than 200 to more than 6,000, many of — 
whom are highly trained in their profession. The beds in the separate infirmaries Of — 
London alone now nearly equal if they do not outnumber those of all the general hospitals ~ 
in the whole country. It is a significant proof of the public appreciation of these in- — 
firmaries that the proportion ot the total deaths in London which occur in the Poor Law | 
institutions has risen from 12°3 per cent. in 1890 to 20°5 per cent. in 1907. We should 
be careful, in considering statements of cases in which the Poor Law is asserted to be 
deterrent, not to lose sight of these broad truths J regret that there is not in the Reports © 
a fuller recognition of them and of the work that has been accomplished by the guardians 


and their officers, a work in which the co-operation of many voluntary agencies has greatly 
aided. rie 


I have studied the list of defects on which the sweeping changes advocated in the 
Majority Report are based. My experience convinces me that there is not one which 
could not be met, and I venture to say, better met by a revision, a strengthening, and an © 
extension of existing powers on lines already established. Powers exist, more elastic 
and more extensive than the proposals of the Report, whereby any necessary extension 
of area, any combination ot local administration, or any classification could be effected. 


Some revision or addition of detail and a public mandate is alone needed to set them in 
operation. : 


The Report, premising that extended areas are necessary, proposes that the future 
area of local Poor Law administration shall be the county or the county borough. The 
vast amount of readjustment involved in this will best be realised by those who have 
had experience of the difficulties entailed. ‘“‘ There would have to be no less than 225 
adjustments of existing properties and liabilities, involving much time, trouble, and 
expense, and without finality being secured. Urban districts grow into populous places 
and may be organised as boroughs. Boroughs increase in importance and will claim to 
‘rank as county boroughs, Each change will necessitate further adjustments, and the 
more complete the institutional service provided by the administrative county from which ~ 
the population would pass, the more difficult the rearrangement would become. | With — 
what confidence could institutions be established for so uncertain a population ?)”” * 
The scheme of the Report indeed is inconsistent with the object ot self-contained classifi- 
cation on which it is chiefly based. There are even cases in which the area would be 
reduced ; the union of West Ham with a population in 1901 of more than half a million, 

_ would be replaced by a county borough of only half the population of the dissolved union, 


while the remnant would be incongruously grouped for relief purposes with the sparsely 
peopled marshes of the coast. , ei 


+ 


At present there are ninety-two Poor Law unions, each with a population of more than 
100,000. Among the administrative counties and county boroughs by which it is pro- 
‘posed that these unions should be replaced, seventy-seven only have populations exceeding 
100,000. The scheme in fact does not solve the problem of the great urban populations 
where necessity for reform is greatest, while it threatens a maximum of disturbance to the — 
tural districts where the need is least pressing. It may indeed, be doubted whether | 

many of the proposed areas would atter all suffice for a complete self-contained scheme of — 
classification; some of them are manifestly too small for moderate or even elementary 
requirements. But the grouping of county or county borough areas would be difficult or — 
practically impossible, in proportion to the incongruity of social and industrial conditions 


and to the jealousies of strong municipalities. And thus the problem of the fringe of the 
great cities would stil] remain. oni ed a / ‘ 


~ | * Memorandum by the Right Hon. Charles Booth. See Appendix 
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From these objections a policy of grouping or amalgamating existing unions would be 
largely free. The adjustment of properties and liabilities would be comparatively simple. 
“The plan could look forward to and automatically provide for the future : "existing 
machinery would be available and could be used for all it was worth.” * And in this 
connection the question of the existing officers should not be forgotten. The scheme 
before the Commissioners does not fully deal with this, and no estimate of possible cost 
of compensation for loss of office is given. Nor is there any indication of possible cost 
as regards the scheme as a whole, although it is apparently contemplated that the change 
shall be applied by one measure to the whole country. 


But such an upheaval would, I think, be rather astonishing to the rural districts, 
where pauperism is largely an affair of old age, and may reasonably be expected to be 
substantially relieved by the Old-Age Pensions Act, and where enormous reductions have 
taken place in child pauperism. The necessity of drastic interference with these areas 
is not apparent. It is in fact not in the rural districts but in London and in the urban 
centres, and in regard to adult pauperism, especially of men, that the position is serious. 
The most disquieting index of urban pauperism is the increasing proportion of able-bodied 
men in health who are dependent on the rates, and the growing percentages of previous 
applicants to committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act. 


The following table (Report Part IT.), seems to me so significant that I reproduce 
it :-— 


INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT. IN NUMBER OF ABLE-BoDIED MEN IN HEALTH IN REC cIPT OF 
Poor LAw RE.IEF. 





Indoor. Outdoor. 





Groups of: Unions. 


Between Between Between Between 
1891-1900. | 1895-1905. | 1891-1 900. | 1895-1905. 





London - - - - - - - - + O7 + 38-4 + 66 + 137°9 
Extru Metropolitan. 
ee ee Pegg + 24-4 _— 55 + 133-8 
Partly urban and partly rural, of which the 
following proportions are comprised in 
boroughs and urban districts :— 
(a) 75 per cent. and upwards” - = - + 34:0 eae | — 32:6 DG 
(6) 50 per cent. and. under 75 per cent. - — 35 toy 23 — 48:9 — 18-5 
(c) 25 per cent. and under 50 per cent. —- ~ 64 +) “84 - 45:0 - 39-3 
(d) under 25 per cent. - - - - - 261 - 19:0 — 44-2 - 34:4 
Wholly rural - : - : : “ — 300 Lage ty en? _ 37-7 
England and Wales - - - . - - + 655 te, 2.122 — 28:4 + 49-9 











The decreased rate of able-bodied pauperism in the rural or semi-rural districts is ; 


as striking as the progressive increase in the urban districts, culminating in the Metropolis, 


is disquieting. There is indeed abundance of statistical evidence to show that the present: 


position is more serious in London than in any other part of the country, and this seems 
to demand that with London and the urban centres reform should begin. 


So far I have spoken of objections to the adoption of the county or county borough 
as an area. There are further reasons for opposing any step which tends to municipalise 
the administration of public relief under the existing conditions of municipal government 
in this country ; conditions which are devoid of essential safeguards, and are fundamentally 
different from those of continental cities, a point which appears to be too often forgotten. 


A strong control of public relief is a vital necessity ; I repeat that I wholly agree 
with the recommendation that this control should govern public relief in every form and 
that it should be in the hands of one authority. But I hold that that authority should 
be directly constituted for its special purpose: its functions are too great. to warrant 


* Mr. Booth’s Memorandum. 
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‘ts attachment as an appendage to a borough council. The device of a statutory com- 
mittee is at best but a makeshift of representative government : the great county or 
county borough councils are already over-burthened with duties, and the minor municipal 
bodies can claim no such status as would entitle them to a dominant control of public 


relief. 


Any idea that the scheme would promote co-operation of departments—public health, 
education, works, relief—I believe to be illusory and dangerous. The mutual jealousies 
of committees, even of the same body, are familiar to those engaged in practical admunis- 
tration, and statutory committees may be expected to revolve in their own orbits apart 
from the rest. There is a greater probability of eventual fusion, the children to the 
education committee, medical relief to the sanitary officers, the able-bodied to the works 
department. In this light the scheme would appear to be but a halfway step to the multi- 
plication of reliet authorities advocated by the Minority, and to the very end which the 


whole argument of the Majority Report condemns. 


I should favour, then, for London a scheme under which a relief authority 
should be constituted for its set purpose, partly elected and partly nominated, 
with an administrative area which could, if and when thought fit, be extended 
to include the “fringe ” of London. Iam convinced that it would be a mistake to make 
such a body too large: one elected member from each borough area should suffice, the 
nominated members being representative of defined interests. This body would set 
up its local relief committees on the lines generally suggested in the report, and I desire 
to especially support the proposed association of each committee with a chief and expert 
officer charged with very responsible duties—such as are now discharged by the clerk of a 
board of guardians, but with powers superadded on the lines of the office of inspector 
of poor in Scotland. For the control of institutions, numerous though they be, a large 
body is not requisite: to this the experience of many railways and other commercial 
concerns will testify. I believe that a small temporary Commission of, say, five experienced 
administrators could initiate the whole machinery Strong and systematic central financial 
control is indispensable throughout, and I am not sure that this has been sufficienty 
emphasised. 


Although London presents an exceptional problem, I see no reason why a. similar 
machinery should not in turn be applicable to great urban areas elsewhere, each area 
being built up of existing units of Poor Law administration, according to their com- 
munity of social and industrial interests. It was calculated by Mr. Booth, in a 


memorandum from which I have largely drawn, that 154 urban unions, out of a total of 
645, with two-thirds of the entire population of the country, might be thus dealt with, 
Jeaving the remaining. 491 more or less rural unions, in which no great change is 


required, largely undisturbed for the present, further than by some adjustment in the 
numbers of guardians and the adoption of representative nomination, or by a 
srouping and possible provision of a federal district board to co-ordinate the general 
administration, and to make better provision for certain classes such as the sick* or the 
able-bodied. On these lines I believe that efficiency may be secured and a large 
measure of devolution obtained. : are 


Where the relief administration is thus systematically organised, it might properly 
take over the administration of the lunatic asylums and fever hospitals, Both of these 
are essentially instruments of public relief, and there would be obvious advantage im 
consolidating the administration of these public institutions under one body specially 
equipped for such a duty. The experience of London has shewn that the fever hospitals 
and the ambulance services may be admirably administered by such an authority, and 
that the arrangement admits of many advantages which could not otherwise be secured. 
The scientific application of principles of administration, the development of a trained 
and organised service, the control of finance, of contracts and supplies, and the adaptation 
of accommodation according to the need of the time, may be instanced in illustration. 


As regards medical relief I fear that the scheme proposed in the Report is too 
complicated for adoption in practice, and too dependent on agencies beyond the 





re 


b i Baye great hope that, in the Counties, muchmay be done for the sick by nursing organization, and 
a e : evelopment of County Infirmaries and Cottage Hospitals under the auspices of the Voluntary Aid 
ouncils and Committees proposed to be established in Part VII. of the Majority Report. With this 


portion of the scheme, I am heartily in accord. , But on, these Councils and Committees the medical 
profession should be represent: d. TA... UL, OD, 
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control of the Poor Law. The future must largely depend on the action of the great 
voluntary hospitals and institutions of charity and self-help. There are signs that this 
will be forthcoming when the future of Poor Law relief has been settled, but this settlement 
should be the first step, and alignment of the other agencies should follow. The interest 
taken in this matter by the representative medical association, by some of the leaders 
of the medical profession and by the hospital organisations is a guarantee that the matter 
will not rest. The building up of the provident dispensaries, their relation to the voluntary 
hospitals, the reciprocity of each with any system of public medical relief, and the ever- 
increasing public demands upon the services of the medical profession, involve problems 
which should, I submit, be considered by some body more representative ot the interests 
concerned and more directly equipped to deal with detailed difficulties than the present 
Commission. The scheme set out in the Report appears to me to offer what amounts 
to a large measure of free medical relief without adequate safeguard either to the medical 
profession generally or to the ratepayer. Provident dispensaries established by the 
enrolment of paupers and subsidised by the rates would, I fear, become provident in name 
only, and the offer, or inducement, of free institutional relief to any member of these 
dispensaries is one which in my judgment could not be met until the available accommoda- 
tion for the sick has been largely augmented. The margin of spare accommodation at 
present lies in remote country workhouses and not in the infirmaries of the urban centres 
ofdemand. This offer of free institutional relief implies also, but does not insure, a settled 
scheme of reciprocity between the voluntary and the rate-supported hospitals ; unless 
this is done, the Poor Law in order to fulfil the obligation incurred, would be compelled 
to establish a costly system of specialised hospitals parallel to and competing with the 
voluntary institutions. 


The problem of institutional medical relief lies mainly in the question of the man 
who is not ordinarily dependent on the rates. His necessity may be very real and urgent ; 
a sudden requirement of costly and imperative surgery may be ruinous or even prohi- 
bitive to many who for the ordinary needs of lite would be counted well-to-do. The 
solution will doubtless be eventually found partly in increased facilities of accommoda- 
tion for those who can and wish to pay according to their means, partly in the resources 
of co-operation and insurance, and partly in the re-organisation and mutual reciprocity 
of the existing medical services, whether voluntary or rate-supported, which, I hope, may 
not be long deferred. As matters stand the position of the pauper may in this respect 
be not of less, but of greater eligibility than that of the man who has maintained his 
independence. 3 


Meanwhile, the grouping or combination of existing Poor Law units on the lines 
contemplated in this Memorandum into broad areas of administration for medical relief 
should with the widened choice of institutions, facilitate the classification of the sick 
poor, with advantage and economy, and at the same time enlarge the scope and conditions 
of the medical service. If this step is well assured Poor Law medical relief will, I think, 
progress on safe lines and will be prepared for systematic extension of co-operation with 
the voluntary agencies at the proper time. For co-operation with the Sanitary services 
provision already exists and could be developed without difficulty. The separate func- 
tions of the two services, however, are quite definite, and any amalgamation of them such 
as is suggested in the Minority Report would, in my judgment, and I have had experience 
of both, be detrimental and contrary to the public interest. 


On the question of disfranchisement the following observations of our Investigators, 
Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire are, very pertinent, ‘‘at present medical out relief does 
not disfranchise,” infirmary treatment does so in some cases and in some places but not 
amothers., 52... . The origin of the present state of affairs lay in the cry ‘Why should a 
man lose his vote just for a bottle of medicine.’”’ And the distinction ‘‘is precisely the 
reverse of what is really reasonable. In the case of a serious illness demanding in- 
stitutional treatment the expense might well be beyond the resources of a thrifty man. 
The opposite is the case with a medical order. Hence at present a man is not 
disfranchised if he gets relief which he ought to have been able to provide for himself. 
He may be disfranchised for seeking relief he could not reasonably be expected to provide 
and which in addition it was often to the public benefit as well as his own that he should 
get.”* Personally I think that disfranchisement should at any rate be reserved for 
certain cases, ¢.g., persons able to pay but failing to repay for infirmary relief obtained 
by them. 





* Memorandum “On certain aspects,’ ete., paragraph 2, 
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Finally, I am of opinion that the whole question of the cost of hospital and infirmary 
| Darcaaiion and sdawiritra dows and the standard of equipment generally should be 
| inquired into by a Departmental Committee. . 


The most pressing need for action is occasioned by the distress which is associated 
with lack of employment. Few things could be more injurious to the commonweal or 
| more unsettling to men’s minds than hesitation or delay in such a matter. And this, 
| even if it stood alone, would to my mind be a fatal objection to the revolutionary schemes 
and to the breaking up of existing machinery proposed by the Reports. I fully agree 
\ that the provision of public reliet made by the Poor Law should be such as may be offered 
} without loss of self-respect to the well-conducted man who is obliged to resort to 1t. To 
! every man should be given a chance in the first instance and a possibility of hope even 
‘n the last resort. It needs no great enlargement of present powers to secure this, and 
to extend the arrangements whereby a decent home shall not be broken up in time of 
depression. This demands a more effectual severance of the idle and vicious from the 
i ‘ndustrious, a severance which can only be effectually enforced if the relief is in the hands 
\ of one authority in the first instance. To this end I would urge the promotion of legis- 
HH lation on the lines of the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, and I 
I regret the inconclusive reference of the Majority Report to the recommendations of that 
Committee. 


I dissent from any recommendation for the provision of special work by local 
authorities at times of depression. The machinery of the Relief Authority should be . 
so constituted as to suffice, and it should include provision for the use of spare 
accommodation in other localities if the accommodation of a distressed area should be 
found to be inadequate. More power for the utilization of distant accommodation is 
indeed needed for ordinary administration, and it is imperative if great towns are to deal 
with able-bodied men in workhouses with sufficient land attached. In the rare case ot 
local industrial disaster, such as the Lancashire cotton famine, I should desire to see pro- 
vision for financial assistance on the principle of a rate-in-aid over an extended area. 1 
regret that this and the financial considerations of public relief generally have not been 
more fully dealt with by the Commission, and especially so, because the proposals of 
either Report must, in my judgment, inevitably involve an immediate but uncalculated 
outlay of public money. 
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| The hurried issue of the Reports does not permit me to consider them in further 

| detail, and I will only in conclusion refer to the proposed tabulation of statistics by the 

t Central Authority. The experience of the statistical work of the Commission itself and 
ai of various public departments certainly does not support the conclusion that this work 
|| would impose too great a burden on the Central Department. J attach great importance 

j to a proper and accurate system of statistics as an instrument of administration, and I 
3 trust that a strong Statistical Department and Intelligence Bureau will be established 

it as a division or branch of the Central Authority. | 

f 


if (Signed) ARTHUR Downes. | 
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MEMORANDUM BY Mr. C. S. LOCH AND Mrs. BOSANQUET. 


THE TREATMENT OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS. 


We accept the necessity of making some provision for meeting exceptional 
distress, if it should arise in the transitional period, before the system of Public 
Assistance has been actually established. But we think that the ability of the Public 
Assistance Authorjties {to meet exceptional distress of all kinds, after that period, 
might have been more fully explained and illustrated in the Report. We regret that 
this has not been done. 


The Commission have agreed to the principle of there being one relief authority 
only. This authority it is proposed to call the Public Assistance Authority. The 
change of name from Poor Law to Public Assistance implies and indicates a change 
in spirit and purpose, methods and organisation. In these circimstances there seems 
to us to be no reason, why, when the new system has been set on foot, the Public 
Assistance Authorities should not meet all the exigencies of exceptional distress of 
whatever kind they may be, subject to the enforcement of the principle, which is based 
alike on general experience and on the dictates of common sense, that the provision 
made for persons in distress who are able to work should not be more attractive than 
the conditions of self-support. 


We see no reason, why, under obvious safeguards, the Public Assistance Authori- 
ties should not be empowered to purchase land or to take any other measures which 
they may deem desirable to deal with exceptional or severe distress, as, for instance, 
such measures as might be required to meet the distress of a Cotton Famine or the 
difficulties that might arise in a cyclical want of employment. 


We are strongly of opinion that the treatment of distress, exceptional or other, 
should be entirely dissociated from the municipalities and from municipal employ- 
ment. 

We should very greatly regret it, if the methods proposed in the Report, in order 
to meet exceptional distress during the period of transition, should become permanent 
methods of procedure, 

(Signed) CHARLES 8. Locu, 


HELEN BoSANQUET. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 





While signing the Report because I agree, in the main, with its conclusions, L 
regret that I must differ from my colleagues on the following points :— 


Machinery. 


A statutory Committee of the County Council appears to me to be open to the following 
objections :— 
(1) It tends to the municipalisation of the Poor Law. 
(2) It is comparatively untried machinery - 
(3) It is, at best, composed mainly of those elected for other duties, and 
already over-weighted with work. 


6 


I should have recommended an ad hoc authority elected from an enlarged area, and 
with a strong nominated, or co-opted element. The prospect of more hopeful work 
which must open out under the fresh arrangements would probably attract the services 
of those interested in the poor, and able to devote undivided strength and thought to 
them, as they would not be burdened with County Council business, nor eager for political 
advancement. . 


1) Medical Retief 


The scheme for Medical Relief sketched in the Report is not, in my opinion, workable, 
moreover it opens the door too widely to free Medical Reiief. 


Disfranchisement. 


I regret that the recommendations with regard to disfranchisement extend, rather 
than diminish, the number of those dependent on public funds, who would have votes. 


Special Schemes of Work under Authorities other than those for 
Public Assistance. 


But, finally, and chiefly, I emphatically dissent from the recommendation as to the 
provision of special work at times of depression. However guarded the conditions may be, 
the mere knowledge of the existence of such schemes would, I believe, do harm. Artificial 
work provided by State or Municipality has never yet been successful, whether financially, 
industrially, or in its influence on character. There is also danger of corruption creeping 
in, the more industrial enterprises are carried on by Municipalities. The relation 
between these and their employés, who are also their constituents, is not satisfactory. — 
Moreover, the duty of inspecting private enterprise cannot be properly performed by — 
those who are competing with it. 


But there are far more important objections to a supply of artificial work. Such 
supply withdraws attention from those radical changes which can alone meet the diffi- 
culties of unemployment If, as I believe, we must trust to the energy, resolution, and 
keen practical sense of our people to find the places where they are wanted, and to fit 
themselves for the work which is needed; if we must look to them to provide against times 
of crisis by foresight, insurance, and savings; we must not buoy them up by visions of 
State, or Municipal, employment,—schemes specially devised to meet their capacity 


instead of developing their power to do what is really wanted. Nor must we keep them 
In congested districts, | 
It may be that the provisions recommended in the Report, 2.¢., Insurance and Labour 
Se oe for the industrious, and places of detention for vagrants and wastrels, may 
_ wks ee number of unemployed. Then let our Workhouses—called, if it is 
ec well, Industrial and Agricultural Institutions or Labour Colonies—be, as the 
eport recommends, such that we shall not be ashamed to offer them to a respectable — 
nap ont of work, where he can wait, in healthy surroundings, withdrawn from the labour 
market, afforded special training and employment, until he can resume his place inthe 
industrial world. 


(Signed) Octavia Hui. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MR. T. HANCOCK NUNN AS TO THE FUNCTIONS 
AND CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AUTHOR- 
ITY AND ITS LOCAL COMMITTEES, WITH A NOTE UPON 
THE HAMPSTEAD SYSTEM OF CO-OPERATION BY MEANS OF 
A COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 





(A). InrroDUcTION. 


This Memorandum is written to indicate an alternative view of the functions of the 
future committees of Public Assistance, and to suggest an alternative method of 
appointing them. This view and this method are derived very largely from my 
experience of the Hampstead system of co-operation by means of a Council of Social 
Welfare. Accordingly, I have, in the Note following the Memorandum, described 
the genesis and functions of that Council. It is, I think, the only constructive and 
comprehensive attempt made in England, so far, to federate all the Public Bodies 
and Friendly Societies in one Borough in one organized effort of social beneficence. 
alleviative, restorative, and preventive. 


The Commission has been practically unanimous in selecting the County Area as 
the unit of administration of Public Assistance in the future, and in recommending that 
the organization of Public Assistance be given to a Statutory Committee of the County 
Council. Concurring as I do most cordially with this cardinal reform of our present 
Poor Law system, I feel bound to make the following alternative suggestions as to the 
functions of the new Authority, and consequently as to the constitution of the new 
Authority and the method of appointment of their local managers. 


(B.) ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTIONS. 


I would recommend :— 


1. That in each local area a Council of Social Welfare be formed on a 
scheme made by the Public Assistance Authorities, and approved by the 
Charities Commission Department of the Local Government Board, repre- 
sentative of all the Public, Voluntary, Endowed, and Friendly Bodies at work 
in that local area for the social betterment of the people. ‘That the functions 
of this Council of Social Welfare be deliberative and electoral only. 


2. That in each County, or County Borough Area, a Council of Social 
Welfare be formed on a scheme drawn up by the County or County Borough 
Council and approved by the County Council Department of the local 
Government Board, representative of all the Public, Voluntary Endowed 
and Friendly Bodies at work in the County, or County Borough, but over 
areas transcending the local areas, for the social betterment of the people. 
That the functions of this Council of Social Welfare be deliberative and 
electoral only. 


3 That the majority of the Public Assistance Authority be members of 
the County Council ‘or County Borough Council, whilst the minority consist 
of persons nominated by the County Council of Social Welfare and appointed 
by the County Council or County Borough Council. 


4. That the local Committee of Public Assistance consist of persons 
nominated by the local Council of Social Welfare and appointed by the Public 
Assistance Authority. 


5. That in addition to the Duties and Powers recommended in Part IX. 
of our Report the Public Assistance Authority be empowered to effecé 
organized co-operation amongst the constituent Bodies of the County and 
local Councils of Social Welfare, but that no special Statutory powers be 
given them for this purpose beyond the power of making grants towards the 
working expenses involved in effecting such co-ordination as: they might 
recommend. This would involve an extension of 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, 
Section 10. 
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680 MEMORANDUM BY MR, T. HANCOCK NUNN. 


6. That in addition to the duties laid down for the Public Assistance 
Committee in Part IX. of our Report, it be the duty of these committees, 
with the approval of the Public Assistance Authority and in consultation 
with the Local Council of Social Welfare, to organize co-operation amongst the 
constituent Bodies of the local Council of Social Welfare, and to recommend 
to the Public Assistance Authority grants to voluntary agencies under the 
extended powers of 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, Section 10. 


I would venture further to recommend, in order to mark the fact that the powers 
and duties, greatly enlarged no doubt, of the present Poor Law Guardians, are to be 
transferred to a Statutory Committee of the County Council, 


7. That the Public Assistance Authority be referred to as the County 
Guardians and their local committees as the Guardians’ Managers. 


Under this system, although it would be open to the County Guardians and the 
local Managers to appoint Medical Committees, these would not be related to the 
Authority in such a way as to absorb most of the organising work of what I describe 
as the democratic base of the system. Nor can | entirely subscribe to the suggestion 
in our Report that through the Medical Committee a direct path should be opened 
from an application to the Guardians directly into a Provident Dispensary. Under 
this system the better way would surely be to promote such an organisation of 
combined Medical Aid as is actually in progress at Hampstead as sketched in 
Section XIII. of the following Note. The path to the Provident Dispensary is there 
opened up, not through an application for relief, but by the enthusiasm, good 
fellowship and brotherhood, that links the members of a great Friendly Society. 


(C.) AN ORGANIC RELATION BETWEEN THE STATUTORY AND VOLUNTARY BOoDIEs. 


The general effect of these proposals is to make the County Guardians a real 
democratic base to the New System of Public Assistance ; to place in the hands 
of these Guardians not only the provision and organization of Public Assistance but 
the promotion of co-operation amongst ad/ institutions that aim at the betterment 
of the people; and to do this by means of County Committees and local Managers ; 
but to secure the representation on both of these, of the bodies whose co-operation 
is sought. These alternative proposals are based upon my confirmed opinion that no 
reform of our present Poor Law will be effective if the new system is not fortified by, 
and at the same time safeguarded from, the operations of equally powerful Bodies in 
the same field; and that the way to effect this is to connect organically the Statutory 
and the Voluntary Bodies. 


l.— Electoral. 


It is now agreed on all hands that the direct election of the local administrators 
of Public assistance is a failure. Overwhelming evidence has been submitted to us 
proving that the great majority of the local electorates are not sufficiently interested 
to vote ad hoc. On the other hand it is felt that the electoral dependence of the local 
administrator of relief upon the individuals who may themselves become applicants 
for relief is demoralizing to the representative and to the electorate. This very kind 
of demoralization, followed by a reversion to those condemned methods of relief at 
once pauperizing to the poorer classes, and impoverishing to all classes of the 
community, has been only too conspicuous of late. 


But if we are forced, owing to the apathy of the electorate to abandon one form 
of representative government for the appointment of the Jocal managers of the 
democratic Authority, have we then exhausted the possibilities of representative 
government? Ifthe ordinary elector is not sufficiently interested in Public Assistance 
to go to the poll, who is sufficiently interested, to whom is it of importance? The 
answer is that it is of importance, it is of vital interest, to certain classes of the com- 
munity — to those who, by adopting certain professions, or as voluntary workers, or as 
organizers of Friendly Societies, are devoting all or a large portion of their time, 
strength and abilities to the service of their poorer neighbours. The clergy of a 
Ruri-decanal Chapter, the members of a Free Church Council, a Branch of the British 
Medical Association, the Governing Bodies of our great Hospitals, Nursing Associa- 
tions and Dispensaries, the Trades Councils representing the Trades Unions of their 
districts, the Committees of the great affiliated and other Friendly Societies, the 
members of Public Health Committees, Bath Committees, Libraries Committees, and 
Distress Committees of our Municipal bodies, Committees—men and women— of 
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Voluntary Societies, Trustees of local and county Endowments—to these people, a 
great and constantly increasing number of influential persons drawn from all classes 
of society, all religious denominations, and every shade of political opinion. To these 
certainly the election of the local managers of the Public Assistance Authorities is of 
extreme importance. Their work may be upheld and aided, or undone altogether, by 
the local administration of the laws relating to the poor. On the other hand, since by 
their maladministration they may flood the local managers of the Guardians with 
applications for relief or wreck the policy conceived by the County Authority, their 
sympathy and co-operation are essential to Public Assistance. 


It has been shown in Hampstead how easy it is to form out of these elements an 
Electoral Council by which the local managers of Public Assistance might be 
nominated—their appointment—like the constitution of the Electoral Council itself— 
remaining in the hands of the democratic Public Assistance Authority of the Council. 


It must be remembered that we are face to face with a real political difficulty— 
the astonishing apathy of the elector at the triennial election of Guardians ; and that 
we are also face to face with an administration of the Poor Laws which—althougl 
there are many shining exceptions to prove the rule—reflects the temper of the 
electorate in its want of heart, want of mind, and general want of power to deal with 
the most difficult problems presented by the present condition of the Poor. 


II.— Personal. 


Now is it not true that in the community itself what is wanted is just that kind of 
concentration or rallying ground for social sympathy, social aspiration and enthusiam, 
social effort, and social co-operation, which a Council of Social Welfare affords? In the 
sporadic efforts now being made to imitate unofficially the official Elberfeld system, in 
the Guilds of Help which are springing up in the provinces and competing, it, 18. to be 
feared rather unhappily, with existing charity organization societies, in the efforts more 
or less successful to reform the Charity Organisation Society itself and adapt it to the 
needs of this generation, in the excellent organization of Health Visitors in London and 
in the country, in Mrs. Asquith’s admirable league of Personal Service in London, which 
must be established or it will evaporate—in all these efforts one sees an awakening of the 
public conscience—a desire to “serve God in the State,” a civic enthusiasm that cries aloud 
for organization. This need has been met in Hampstead by the gradual building up of a 
representative Council of Social Welfare. Such a council meet two needs at once because 
the needs are so intimately connected. It can form an electorate for the nomination of 
the local managers to be appointed by the Public Assistance Authority. And it can 
concentrate and rally all the personal service of the community—now more or less isolated 
and to that extent ineffective. But I have to show that it can perform two more services 
not a whit less important. For, thirdly, in appointing an Executive as in Hampstead, 
or in nominating (not appointing) the local Managers of the Guardians in our new system, 
it can give them its mandate to promote co-operation amongst its own constituent Bodies. 
And, fourthly, by seating the representatives of the Voluntary, Friendly and Municipal 
Services, which are largely preventive in their operation, in the heart of the system of 
Public Assistance (which is now mainly alleviative but increasingly remedial), it may 
enable the Public Assistance Authority to harmonize the whole system of assistance 
within and without its statutory limits. These two later propositions I proceed to 
illustrate from the Hampstead system, only premising that what obtains there under a 
purely voluntary system would in my opinion obtain with greatly enhanced advantage 
in the case of a County Council of Social Welfare nominating a minority of the County 
Authority, and in the case of a local Council of Social Welfare nominating all or nearly 
all of the local Managers of Public Assistance. ; 


T1L.—Evecutive. 


The need of co-operation is enforced at some length in the following Note, because 
[ feel that in our Report we have regarded the Voluntary Aid Committee too much 
as a Voluntary Committee of Assistance for individual cases of distress. What each 
community needs is a co-operative civic Body which will secure the organisation that 
makes all case work effective. Such a Body concentrates effort upon Social Welfare 
itself, and minimises the need of relief, not by charitable relief of individual cases, 
but by raising the whole standard of life and character by the development of social 


responsibility. 
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The principle underlying the co-operation, that is, the distinctive features of the 
Hampstead System, is the Representative Control by all the agencies of those depart- 
ments of their work which come into contact with one another, which may therefore 
clash by overlapping, or gather power by co-operation. This Representative Control 
is in its turn based upon the principle that growth takes place from within, in other 
words, that all successful co-operation must depend upon the consent of the co- 
operating parties. We may go further and say that where co-operation is to be of 
real value the point of view of each agency must be sympathetically grasped by some 
central Body; and that not until all sides have been heard and understood can the 
true solution of any complicated social problem be indicated. These considerations 
are elaborated in the concluding section of the following Note, in which the need and 
use of a Representative Council and Executive of Social Welfare are advanced. 


Now the point about the Executive which I am anxious to make quite clear is 
this :—that the control it exercises over Agencies is, as I suggest that the control 
of the County Guardians should be, indirect. By an appeal which is backed by no 
statutory powers at all, it brings into conference the Agencies whose co-operation in 
some departments of their common work is required. The agencies themselves 
exercise in common whatever direct control is necessary, and this control goes as far, 
and goes on as long as it is found to be useful. Only the points of contact between 
the Agencies come under common control, each Agency retaining its entire 
independence in all other matters. In Section XVI. of the Note it is suggested that 
only under very exceptional circumstances would it be possible for any Body with less 
than Municipal Authority to compass the co-ordination here indicated ; but at the present 
time the trend of public opinion is distinctly in favour of municipal intervention, 
provided it does not take the form of absolute control over voluntary enterprise. The 
Note that follows this Memorandum illustrates the kind of co-operation that may be 
brought about, provided it is the duty of some permanent body to bring it about. In 
the new scheme of Public Assistance we advocate, the work would fall to Standing 
Committees of the County Guardians and of the Guardians’ Managers respectively. The 
Chairmen of these Committees would need to be men of influence in the County and 
in the local area, and their chief officers men of liberal education, experienced in all 
departments of local work. 


TV.—Organic. 


But one of the greatest of our social problems is—how to provide preventive assist- 
ance just at the very point where dependence or pauperism may begin, such a backthrust 
—such an automatic backthrust—as shall start the applicant for Poor Relief upon the path 
of independence. Here again the application of the principle of representative control has 
been applied with success. The Note shows how the Board of Guardians in Hampstead, 
already containing several earnest social workers, was gradually reinforced until it 
became practically a representative body of social workers. These workers, recognising 
the unsuitability of the machinery of a Destitution Authority for the purposes of 
charitable relief, and having full scope for voluntary enterprise in the Charitable Friendly 
and Municipal Bodies to which they already belonged, were able to apply what we may 
call the principle of Mr. Goschen’s Circular to the relations between Voluntary and 
Statutory Relief. That principle, surely, is that, just as it is the function of the general 
local authorities to provide services for the public convenience or the public health where 
private interest or enterprise is not equal to the task, so the appeal to the Guardians is 
not so mrch determined by the kind or degree of calamity into which a family has 
fallen, but upon the answer to this question :—Is there or is there not available the 
voluntary help adequate to the right treatment of the case. The idea that the Poor 
Law was to deal with all destitute cases, and charity with all poor persons in need but 
not actually destitute, is apparently derived from the fact that upon an application for 
Relief the Poor Law Authority must relieve all who are destitute and only those who 
are destitute. But asa matter of fact some of the most destitute cases are regarded 
as the special province of charity ; whilst the Commission has found all over England 
and hardly any Board of Guardians confine their help to cases of destitution. 


} The principle that the State and the Municipality should supplement Voluntary 
Services only where the need of such supplement is proved to exist, seems to me to 
be the principle that should govern this confessedly difficult relation. On the one hand 
ut eevee free play to all the positive spiritual and social influences which are needed 
for social or individual reform. On the other. hand it secures municipal intervention 
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where individual or social enterprise fails. The necessity of the position is that these 
forces should interact. What is needed is, not that there should be anything like 
parallelism between Statutory Relief and Voluntary Assistance, but that the exactly 
opposite relation should subsist. Parallel lines are lines that never meet. Charity 
and a Poor \Law should never part.. Each should have within the other an organ of 
co-operation. That is, the Guardians’ Managers should be representative of the 
Voluntary Bodies, and so be enabled without friction and by means of organic relation, 
to promote the co-operation that safeguards both lines of action. This is provided 
by the system of which the Council of Social Welfare is the pivot, either in the local 
area or in the County or County Borough. 


. (D). THe AcTUAL ADMINSTRATION OF RELIEF. 


(1), Under this system one of the first duties of the Organising Committee of the 
Guardians Managers would be to promote local committees of assistance on the lines 
laid down in Part VI., Section VIL, of the following Note. When they were formed all 
applicants for Domiciliary Aid would be at first referred to them. Afterwards they 
would soon leafn to apply to them direct. The Guardians would still have the power 
of granting Out-relief in cases where they considered the local Committee of Assistance 
had failed to take the right line. But this is a power they would use very sparingly. 
Being members of voluntary agencies themselves, they would know that relief from 
the rates would tend to dry up relief from charitable sources. Their power would 
largely consist in their personal influence as members of the Voluntary Bodies, in the 
fact that the local committees would themselves be representative, and last but not 
least in their power of recommending grants for working expenses based upon the 
efficiency with which the local committees co-operated. 


(2). All Domiciliary Relief, whether asked by a joint Medical Committee, or by 
an Infants’ Health Committee, or by a Children’s Care Committee, or any other mediate 
organizing Body, would be administered by the local Committees of Assistance, repre- 
sentative of all the agencies, religious and otherwise, in an area of two or three parishes. 


(3). All relief given in the home would be raised from voluntary sources, through 
appeals, collections and voluntary subscriptions. Such a system would, however, carry 
with it the principle of personal friendly visiting, and would thus convert the mechani- 
cal allowance system of the present Poor Law which pauperises into a system of 
personal influence in the direction of self-reliance and mutual dependence. 


(E). Conciusron. 


The objections I have tried to meet in our present Poor Law System are -—First, 
that no Body of men and women appointed to act as a Destitution Authority will stop 
short of relieving Destitution only. Humanitarian motives will draw them over the 
border line that is supposed to separate Poor Law from Charity. On the other hand, the 
human feelings that prompt charitable assistance will inevitably deal most readily with 
the most destitute cases. If therefore this interaction cannot be avoided, it must be 
met and organized. And it may as well be organized as thoroughly as possible by a 
constant organic relationship between the Body that relieves Destitution and the Bodies 
(1) that aim at saving and restoring human wreckage, (2) that aim at promoting 
Preventive and Constructive methods of Social Welfare. It will be objected 
that I am advocating Municipal Socialism in a region hitherto exempt altogether 
from the ravages of that bogey. I can only meet this objection by saying 
that any dread of Municipal Socialism that I harbour lies in the danger it in- 
volves of destroying Individual or Social Enterprise. But as a matter of fact the 
system I am advocating is proposed largely with a view of meeting and disposing of 
this very difficulty. A reference tg Sections X., XI. and XII. of the following Note 
will show that in the domain of Public Health, Elementary Education and Poor Law 
Relief the field of Municipal administration in Hampstead is simply packed with 
voluntary workers whose activities are trained and heightened and fortified by their 
contact with expert officials, whilst the officials are freed from many of the trammels 
incidental to statutory regulations by the presence of a body of free but trained and 
organized visitors. This is in fact the chief contribution of the Hampstead system to 
the most pressing Problem of the Day. It offers a fair and as I think a final answer to 
the old antagonism between State and Voluntary enterprise. That answer is this, and 
it is of the essence of our system—That the cure for these Social antagonisms is—not 
that they should part, but that they should meet. 

(Signed) THomAs Hancock Nunn. 
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NOTE BY MR. T. HANCOCK NUNN ON THE HAMPSTEAD SYSTEM 
OF CO-OPERATION BY MEANS OF A COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. 





PART J.—COMMUNAL CO-OPERATION. 
T.— INTRODUCTION. 


For the past nine years a sustained effort has been made in Hampstead to 
co-ordinate all the agencies in the borough that deal with the social betterment of 
the people. And the instrument adopted for this purpose has been an old and very 
simple one—the principle of representative control. This principle has been applied 
in the earlier stages of the movement to small local groups or for special purposes, 
¢.g., the prevention of phthisis, or the prevention of overlapping in relief. But it has 
been applied more and more widely as its advantages were gradually recognised and 
accepted, until at the present time the whole of the agencies in the borough—religious, 
municipal, voluntary, endowed, mutual—are represented on one council whose object 
—the improvement of the condition of the people—is sufficiently general, if rightly 
interpreted, to include all further social developments. re 





It is this fact, that the system has grown, group by group and purpose by purpose, 
that differentiates it from most of the associations that have since adopted its main 
principle. At Edinburgh the only completely similar undertaking was inaugurated 
about three years ago with a complete representative constitution. The same thing is 
now being attempted in some English provincial towns. This is all to the good. But 
these associations, until they have gained their experience and produced their organi- 


zation, prove the desire, but not the power, to co-operate. In Hampstead* the — 


constitution of the representative councilt has been built up very gradually out. of 


smaller representative groups of men and women interested in one particular locality — 


or in one special phase of the social problem. This constitutes the unique mterest of 
the Hampstead experiment. It is not a paper constitution from which men hope for 
things they cannot see. It is a point of view and a habit of action reached by the 


representatives of a whole community through their own experience and their own | 


acts. It is a natural growth. . It proves—what it 2s. 


Consideration then is claimed for this experiment, because up to a certain poimt 


it has proved successful. It has virtually eliminated overlapping of relief. It has — 


strengthened, instead of weakening, the agencies associated. It has given to their 
combined efforts an effectiveness they could never have achieved in isolation. And it 
has unified and standardised many, and often conflicting, methods of social reform. 


Up to a certain point the system has succeeded. But beyond that point it has 


failed. And it is submitted that its failures are even more instructive than its | 


SUCGGESSES. 


But successful or unsuccessful, it is here. Embodied in the resolutions of every — : 


agency—religious, municipal, voluntary, endowed, or mutual—in one not unimportant 
borough of London, are agreements to act in concert with all the other agencies for 
social betterment. The minutes of the Council of Representatives indicate those lines 
of least resistance upon which agreement is not only desired but approved as 
practicable. The reports of the Executive Committee show how co-operation is 
actually practised in direct relation to the lives of the poor. 


- 





* i a . . * 3 bs A 
ite Rea gS D Ea Teas a similar association of agencies is now being built up by the Bishop of 


+ See Charities Appendix, 
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It has been urged that Hampstead is so small, and that its conditions are so 
exceptional, that the experiment is valueless to the social investigator. But will a 
social investigator of any eminence say this ? No practical thinker would neglect the 
study of republican government in Switzerland, for instance, because Switzerland is 
small and exceptionally’ situated. These factors might, indeed, give to the Swiss 
variant its special interest. It might be argued that under those conditions, if any, the 
referendum, for instance, should provea success ; that if it is not successful under 
those conditions, it is dificult to conceive any conditions under which it might safely 
be used. So with the voluntary, as opposed to any municipal, system of public 
assistance. It might be argued that if it could succeed anywhere, it should have 
succeeded in Hampstead ; that it has failed there ; and that therefore it will be hopeless 
to depend upon it, say, in Bethnal Green. 


But the gravamen of the case against Hampstead as a fair ground for a social 
experiment is not that it is small and active, cultivated and liberal, but that it is rich, 
As a matter of fact, the Borough of Hampstead contains the poor of Kilburn. This is 
often forgotten in Hampstead, and quite unrealised by outsiders. Indeed, Hampstead. 
with its rich side and its poor side, is an epitome of London itself. It has the poverty 
neither of Bethnal Green nor of Southwark. Nor has it the riches of the City or of 
Mayfair. | Still it strikes much the same average. It is an ordinary borough, and like 
most London boroughs, very progressive in thought, very moderate in action. But 
like every other borough in London, and like London itself, the community needs 
communion; and, like them, must owe its social salvation to whatever trains its 
citizens, heart and mind and will, to realize their mutual dependence, their memper- 
ship of one body. This it is that the Hampstead system professes to do. 


Il.—TwHe CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


For such an attempt as was conceived in Hampstead there could be no better start- 
ing point than a local centre of the Charity Organisation Society. Indeed, the object 
of that society as set forth in its manual, viz., the improvement of the condition of the 
poor, is sufficiently wide to include all forms of social work within its scope. Compared. 
with the public services of the municipal bodies, or with the partial schemes of ordinary 
philanthropic enterprise, it strikes one at once by its comprehensive and ideal character. 


It has been partly the misfortune and partly the fault of the society that the 
public have never been persuaded to take this larger view of its programme. 
Criticism has halted between two ideas as to its functions—the idea that it was a relief 
society that gave too little, and the idea that it was a detective agency that inquired 
too much. Both these misconceptions arose from the conscientiousness of the 
society’s older members. They were determined, according to their lights, to sift 
every case thoroughly—and they were dubbed inquisitorial. They were honestly of 
opinion that relief should be minimised—and they were stigmatised, by those who 
mistake cash for charity, as hard-hearted. They were confronted by a mass of cases 
of whose need and deserts they were satisfied; they raised money for, them, giving in 
carefully selected cases relief that was adequate ; then their own friends turned upon 
them, and reproached them with pauperising the people! Indeed, a society which, in 
London alone, enlists the active services of some thousand almoners and actually 
administers £35,000 per annum in the relief of distress, has found it hard to convince 
the public that it is not a relief society. It is useless to contend that by inquiries, 
reports, and organisation, it has probably directed into right channels a much larger 
sum; or that a still larger amount has been probably saved for useful objects by its 
criticism of bogus or inefficient institutions, aud its detection of fraudulent applicants 
for alms. The fact remains that in the past it has fed relief and starved organisation, 
and has allowed charity or “love made wise” to appear too often as a mere almsgiver. 
But at the same time, in criticising the action of others, it has led public opinion to 
demand wiser methods of relief. The Lady Bountiful, on her merciful errand of 
creating paupers at a shilling a ticket, is giving place to a District Visitor, a Deaconess, 
or a C.0.8. Almoner, who gives herself to strengthen character and family life in some 
relation to the needs of the community. As such friends of the poor learn to wield 
the instrument organisation can place in their hands, doles and allowances fall back ; 
schemes of moral or economic help, carefully planned and patiently carried out, take 
their place. In such service, money plays a subsidiary, although an important, part ; 
and is used not to replace, and so to wither, moral fibre, but to save where effort has 
been unavailing against physical and moral weakness or social calamity. 
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The third complaint against the society, viz., that it hard-heartedly rejected more 


than half the applications made to it by the poor or their helpers, is so intimately 


connected with the society’s relation to the Poor Law, that a short historical retrospect _ q 


is necessary to clear the ground, 


The society was founded at a time when enlightened public opinion was deeply 
| impressed by the evils resulting from indiscriminate relief. _Durimg the last three 
i decades of the nineteenth century it was constantly combating the idea that relief cau 
if be regarded, from any point of view, as a social lever. Accordingly, the society’s 
it earlier case-books show a large percentage of what are called “rejected ” applications 
I cases in which a man’s difficulties were found to be irremovable by any method 
of material relief ; in which the applicant was therefore “thrown back” upon his own 
resources. Unfortunately this negative policy was usually applied to precisely those 
unhappy members of the community whose resources in character or circumstances 
were least able to stand the strain. In them self-reliance needed to be most carefully 
! fostered, and upon them the Poor Law, to which they were “ left,” could exercise only 
Ih asterilising influence. During these earlier years the society was moved more by fear 
than by love—the wholesome fear of sndiscriminate relief. During the eighties public 
feeling about.the condition of the poor, the resulting Universities’ Settlements move- 
ment, and such fresh light upon their lives as was given by Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Life 
and Labour of the People,” aided an inevitable reaction towards a more positive, a 
more thorough, and a more humane treatment of distress. ‘The members of the C.O.5., 
like other people, were asking, What can we do to share the burdens of the very poor, 
to learn their life, to cultivate their friendship, and so to create character? As men 
learned more about that self upon which the poor were expected to rely, and about 
the conditions under which they were expected to thrive, they learned that the doctrine 
of self-reliance needs to be supplemented by the doctrine of our mutual dependence, 
our membership of one spiritual body. Thenceforward, in the C.O.S. as elsewhere, 
men and women made greater efforts at individual and social reconstruction, borrowing © 
from the American systems of friendly visiting. «The result is seen in an almost 
paradoxical reversal, not in C.O.S. principles, but in their application. District com- 
mittees of the society are now to a large extent occupied in the prevention of distress. 
i] The school and the club are becoming matters of first importance to them. | Whole 
i classes of cases formerly “rejected” as hopeless are found to yield to treatment. 
Hi The case quoted on page 15 is one which, ten years ago, very few, if any, C.O.S. 
committees would have dared to take up. It is one which, two years ago, was only 
; taken up by the Hampstead committee in faith and blind hope. Its difficulties 
1 yielded to the combined power of organised enthusiasm. | 


, But.an objection far more serious because more fundamental than any of these, 
ii was felt by thoughtful men and women, not so much without as within the society. 
Hh Whilst the central council was propagating sound doctrine on charitable relief, and 
Wa the district committees were devoting themselves with ceaseless energy to enquiries 
Nh and reports—yes, and adequate assistance—in thousands of cases per annum, a vast 
and growing complex of religious, endowed, voluntary, and municipal forms of assist- 
ance, largely inspired by the society’s own teaching, were cutting athwart, and often 
undermining, the small and s¢attered work of the C.O.8. The first year the Hamp- 
stead Associated Agencies registered their assistance, for instance, it was found that 
the C.O.S. was dealing with less than ten per cent. of the total number of cases 
eit in the borough. And‘yet co-operation has been put forward by the society as 
ae first means of promoting any improvement in the condition of the poor. Let us 
glance at the genesis of some of the contemporary movements to which we have 
etek ‘The Society was founded in 1869—the year of Lord Goschen’s circular on 
fi son Hehe sinha ee with the Poor Law Guardians.” The Elementary Education 
pity ee Se as the next decade the county councils were created. The Act 
es ace Hote far-reaching results, the qualifications and electorate for poor 
peice eee ia ¥ ears later the borough councils were formed ; and, still later, 
Uine ane ee bp lala oat Act, the Distress Committees began their work. 
Hdoetulieenootnn tt ed development of municipal activity there has been a no less 
Sit aha alae aie i sphere of voluntary assistance, In the largest sense of the 
sf sasataltsedie sitios ¥e aie of the Universities Settlements, and ina vast output 
sbbibtiseio The A mae sain anh ae of all denominations, and. by innumerable lay 
ana e } lv § SALE yer 10d has witnessed a parallel extension of the great Industrial 
lendly Societies’ mutual provident movement. 
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In one generation the very foundations of public assistance had been shifted. The 

improvement of the condition of the poor was now seen to be no longer, if it ever had 
-appeared, a mere matter of the organisation of charitable relief. Voluntary assistance, 
altogether transcending mere schemes of relief, had enormously expanded, largely, itis 
true, owing to the society’s initiative. The mutual help of workmen’s associations had 
achieved a commanding position in trade, in industry, and in charity. Meanwhile 
municipal and legislative control already threatened to seize much of the ground thus 
-occupied. It is not strange if the mid-Victorian name and practice of the 0.0.8. have 
‘become antiquated in the face of a much larger need for the co-ordination not of some, 
but of all the social forces that aim at the “ Improvement of the Condition of the Poor.” 
Nor would it be anything but a sign of paralysis if, in the new conditions with which 
‘we have to deal, the application of the old principles were not profoundly altered. 


In Hampstead the agencies—religious, municipal, voluntary and provident— 
‘united to prevent this danger, and saved the C.O.S. from itself. For years smaller 
groups of agencies, brought together by local contiguity or by common interest in 
‘special departments of social work, learned by mutual concessions and common efforts 
‘the value of unity and co-operation. These smaller groupings, growing in strength, 
efficiency, and mutual confidence, have rendered possible the Council of Social Welfare 
representative of all the local agencies in the borough. 


ILI.—Co-oPERATION. 


Those who conceived the Hampstead system, endeavoured to rid themselves of 
the cant that pins its faith to any one form of social enterprise—the cant of municipal 
-gocialism—the cant of the C.0.$.—the cant of the unemployed banner: “Damn your 
-charity.” The religious, municipal, voluntary, mutual movements were here. The 
effectiveness of their total services depended not upon the predominance of one, 
but upon the harmony of all. They were different arms of an army actually in 
the field. They must either clog and cancel or support and fulfil one anothers’ efforts. 
In such a host of agencies social effort must federate or fail. 


Now the enemy within the gate was a virtue in disguise—the loyalty and sense of 
_duty that inspire the “local body” jealous of any assistance from without, that insti- 
tutional exclusiveness, that perverted sense of doing one’s own duty, which, while it 
‘narrows our own action, cabins and confines on every side the action of our fellow- 
‘workers in the same field. It was felt. that in our social world at any rate, with its 
-complex of agencies, no one sociai problem could be solved by one agency alone, and 
by no number of agencies acting without unity ; but that as it takes a soul to save a 
soul, so it must take all that is best in the community to save all that is worst. This 
means that the guerilla warfare that has so long been maintained against carelessness, 
‘ignorance, and sin, must be given up, and a highly-organised and well-equipped army 
‘take the field. 
But our belief in co-operation was tempered by a lively fear of over-organisation 
‘since much of the best social work consists in the personal influence of one human 
being over another. We did our utmost to secure that our system should present 
these three conditions :— 
(1) That the actual hand felt by those in distress be the hand of a friend, 
and not of an official organisation. | 
(2) That the helper should yet be backed by a powerful instrument for 
handling the network of agencies that exist for social betterment. 
(3) That the relationship between helper and helped should continue 
long enough to develop the knowledge essential to friendly help. 


But the individuality of a society, its spontaneity, and freshness, and esprit de 
corps, are as important to any combination to which it belongs as is the individuality 
of a member of a community. 
Accordingly, whilst our system aimed at— 
(1) Complete intercommunication between the associated agencies, 
‘it contented itself with merely offering— 
(2) Opportunities for any closer co-operation that might be desired, 
either permanently or as a temporary expedient, 


-and maintained— 
(3) The complete freedom of action of each agency. 
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Above all things we were anxious to escape the dangers of a too highly centralised 
system, and to build one up which would fairly lend itself to influences that were local, 
personal, generic, and co-operative. For effecting this something very different from 
the existing relief society machinery of the local C.O.S. was needed. What was wanted 
was a nidus for a mutual association not yet formed. This in turn would depend 
upon an effort of faith, imagination, sympathy, and patience in a constantly growing 
body of persons. } 


Fortunately this effort was forthcoming. In the little meetings at which our 
plans were laid some nine years ago, now a neighbouring vicar or guardian, now the 
minister of one of the Free Churches, or a district visitor, or again a Friendly Society 
man, or some quite unofficial person who had heard of what was going on, would 
come forward with helpful advice or a promise to bring into the work a fresh colleague 
or agency. Thus the mutual association, which for so long did not receive a consti- 
tution, became a real thing because it met a real need by the most potent and the 
most fruitful instrument in use amongst human beings, band work, the support of 
something that grows, and can grow only by effort and sacrifice that are mutual. 
The closer association of the Hampstead Agencies has not been the work of one 
committee or of one society. It has been a gradual growth in unity of spirit amongst. 
those who recognised the necessity of co-operation ; and its motive force has been . 
the growing realisation of this truth, that any improvement in the condition of 
the poor is not forwarded, but is seriously menaced, by relief; aud to be compassed 


only by mutual personal influences that develop individual character, family life, and 
social responsibility, 


IV.—ANTECEDENT ORGANISATION. 


It is indeed lamentable that the only thorough effort made in modern England 
to introduce order in the chaos of philanthropic effort should have suffered such a 
series of disasters as befell the C.O.S. Conceived on the broadest lines and launched 
under most favourable circumstances, the local committees of the Society, out of 
sheer humanity, abandoned the ideal of co-operation, and added one more, although 
an excellent one and the best, to the many relieving agencies they had set themselves 
to co-ordinate. Out of sheer humanity. Those who blame the C.O.S. for its “freezing 
reason’s colder part” misconceive its mistake. In a spirit of catholicity which has 
been maintained at a high pitch through a whole generation, the doors of the Society 
have been open to the poor daily in some forty districts of London for nearly forty years. 
Failing to secure the right treatment for its cases from the various societies to which 
it referred them, the C.O.S. set about the heroic task of securing by its own efforts 
that all helpable cases should be adequately relieved. The Society suffered the 
defeat that attends those who start with the intention of standardising effort, and then 
enter the lists with those they would regulate. What was the result? Through 
sheer pressure of case-work the Committees of the Society had to confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the relief of those who applied at their own offices. Their 
larger and harder task had been, so to co-ordinate and harmonise the work of all the 
agencies in each district that every distressed person, and not merely those applying 
at their offices, should be adequately assisted and permanently benefitted. Their aim, 
indeed, had been to go still further to build up an organisation preventive of future 
distress. These larger tasks were by the local committees perforce abandoned.* — 
Until lately the self-constituted Committees of the C.O.S. have on the whole been 
glad if they could secure some co-operation on their own cases only. 


| Antecedent organisation, secured by representative control, for dealing effectually with 
all the distress in the borough has been the mediate aim of the Hampstead Society. The 


EH nN stages and departments of this antecedent organisation have now to be 
described. 





* By the local committees. In a pamphlet of great interest Mr. W. A. Bailward has shown how 


‘aoa persistent and powerful the influence of the Central Council has been upon public and political 
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PART T1.—CHURCHES AND CHARITIES. 
V.—REGISTRATION OF AGENCIES AND OF ASSISTANCE GIVEN. 


As the last act of the reformed C.O.S. in Hampstead, in 1908, was to hand itself 
over to all the agencies in the borough, to be merged in their general executive, so its 
first act in 1900 was to endeavour to realise their point of view, their methods, and 
their ideals; and its second to become, as it were, the general servant of all the 
agencies in the borough. 


A complete survey was made of the whole borough. The legal limits of 
each parish were carefully investigated, and the limits in use for practical 
purposes were duly registered and “agreed” amongst the vicars concerned. 
The head of every agency in the borough—municipal, endowed, voluntary, or mutua]— 
was interviewed, printed matter obtained, and the objects and methods elicited. It 
was not until four bulky volumes containing this information had been carefully con- 
sidered throughout a winter session, that the first practical move was made. Many 
points of departure suggested themselves; but the registration of assistance was 
selected for a beginning, because of all the reforms needed, it seemed likely, from the 
outcry already heard against overlapping of relief, to indicate the line of least 
resistance in the direction of one goal of our efforts—the establishment in small local 
areas, of representative committees of assistance. The goodwill of our fellow workers 
favoured us. Nearly all the agencies in time agreed to register weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly :* but they agreed upon two conditions. One was that the information 
given should be confidential information—given not to the C.O.S. generally, but to a 
small group of persons, the Registrar and his immediate assistants—the beginning of 
our new organisation. The second condition was that each agency should reserve 
from registration the help given to certain cases of a specially confidential 
character. ‘These conditions were very willingly accepted, for we were confident that 
this form of wisdom would ultimately be justified of all her children. And so it has 
turned out. Some of the clergy, for instance, began to use it rather tentatively. 
But they soon found in it a simple and effectual method of systematising, and therefore 
of supervising, the record of their district visitors’ work.f Very soon a demand arose 
for the registration of the membership of mothers’ meetings, and later of the member- 
ship of some of the boys’ clubs. Very early in its course, registration was applied 
quietly, but most effectually, for mingling justice with generosity in such matters as 
Christmas dinners and Christmas coals. 


VI.—INTERPAROCHIAL CONFERENCES. 


The mere notification of overlapping did not suffice for its prevention. Still less 
did it meet the need of co-operation such cases so palpably presented. For the 
agencies notified often did not take the trouble to compare notes. A case soon 
occurred to crystallise registration of help into local conferences of helpers :— 


Before we had been registering a month, a certain widow, a Mrs. A., had applied to the Guardians for 
relief, deliberately and fraudulently concealing the fact that she had just received £20 from her late husband’s 
benefit society. ‘The causes of this double dealing began to unfold themselves as two more agencies reported 
help. An experienced visitor was then appointed to deal with the case, on the understanding that personal 
influence and not monetary aid was the chief need. Shortly after, a fourth agency reported relief given 
‘to the case, and was asked to leave it in the hands of the lady in charge. All this took place in July, the 
first month of registration. Then came the summer break, during.which time no new lists came in, The lady 
strove with Mrs. A., but ineffectually.. In October, Agency 5 began to send in lists, and was found to be 
giving a “little help regularly.” In November, Agency 6 had commenced to register, and informed us that 
it was giving Mrs. A. 3s. per week. 


This little story is cited because it illustrates exactly the chief evil registration 1s 
devised to prevent. Had registration been started three months earlier, all these six 
agencies would probably have notified their case simultaneonsly, and the courageous 
worker who essayed the difficult task of moral reconstruction, would have been free 
from the cross-currents of relief which were constantly thwarting her efforts. Those 


who do such work have enough of wasted power, disappointed hopes and tragical 


results to contend with already. This clashing of relief agencies seemed so humiliating 


in itself, so fruitful of evil, and so easily preventable as to make the action of those 





* For a statement of the order that guides the Guardians in this matter see Charities Appendix. 
+ For a statement of the method of registration, see Charities Appendix. 
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who declined to notify quite unintelligible. But the case further etches that some- 
division of labour was the only justifiable sequel to the discovery of overlapping. We: 
must decide in such cases either that one agency shall become solely responsible, or 
in a less difficult case; where co-operation is desirable, that two or more agencies shall. 
work together on understood lines. This meant that besides performing the written 
work, which had answered admirably up to a certain point, we must form two or three 
monthly or fortnightly conferences, for the oral settlement of the overlapping cases. 

The representatives of the six agencies involved in the above case met. at once, and 

have met every month since, with the utmost regularity. They met, filled with a- 
sense that the degradation of this woman’s character was the fault, in a less degree 
of the woman detected in fraud, and in a greater degree of those whose negligence: 
had tempted her to deceive. 


Within two years practically all the agencies had entered into the combination ;. 
and four (since five) interparochial conferences had been formed ,* meeting monthly, to- 
consider how co-operation might be effected in the cases in which overlapping 
occurred. Used at first merely to consider cases of overlapping, these meetings. 
became useful in other ways. At these conferences, the helpers met, in man 
instances, for the first time. Misunderstandings which had been the growth of years 
were corrected at a single meeting. Recognised spheres of influence were established, 
where, before, constant cross-currents of work had confused and tempted the poor. 
For instance, for various religious, educational, and social purposes, one family often — 
uses several agencies. The conferences have made a monthly partition of such 
families as belonging, for purposes of assistance, to one agency alone. As the list of 
such families in the hands of each agency increases , the chances of overlapping are. 
reduced to a minimum, and tend to disappear, except for new families arriving in the: 
district. Then again, any wide divergence of principle amongst. the agencies that — 
assist within a given area is seen, when viewed from a common standpoint, to be: 
unjust to those who are so unequally treated. .A common effort to act up to. a good. 
average standard in our decisions upon case work has been recognised as more- 
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effective in preventing poverty than a scale of standards, one or two of which in: 

certain particulars may be very high indeed.+ In various ways the conferences, at — 4 
first used solely to arrange co-operation in overlapping cases, have taken up case work,. j 
either where members have desired to consult the conference on a case of special, 
difficulty ; or at such a period of exceptional distress as occurred in the winter off 9 
1904-5, when cases which could not be helped by employment were referred by the. | 
Distress Committee to these conferences for other assistance. The conferences have= | 
also been used as common meeting-places to promote special organisation, local. 


schemes for the improvement of the condition of the poor, or any meetings of common. 
interest. | 


Throughout all this, the representatives at the conferences were jealous to» 
preserve the freedom of action of each agency in its own work, co-operating whenever 
spheres of influence were found to overlap. But it was always recognised that as , 
their members learned to work together in harmony, the conferences might become: 
increasingly useful for other purposes. They gave rise to the Board of Social Study, 
whose work is described elsewhere. And they suggested another fresh departure. 


VII.—IntTerpParocHiAL CoMMITTEES OF ASSISTANCE. 


It was, indeed, an obvious development of the system, that the voluntary agencies, 
at least, should meet and consider their cases not after, but before, assisting them. 
But the change thus indicated, although undoubtedly logical and convenient, and 
pursuant of the best interests of the poor, would probably never have been attempted. 
but for the growing sense that the personal influence of the district visitor as a friend 
of her people is hampered almost fatally by one fact—that the poorest and weakest. 
look to her, and to a large extent adapt their conduct towards her, as to a dispenser 
of alms.t The improved personal relation between visitor and people is not, of course,. 
the only advantage likely to accrue from the formation of local committees. These 














* Hampstead is about a mile and a half square. It is divided into fifteen ecclesiastical parishes and has: ¥ 
a population of $0,000 persons, 4 
fT e.g. The District Visitor’s standard of religious influence and constant friendly visiting, the C.0.S. 
standard of thorough enquiry, family responsibility, and adequate assistance. | 


Mat See Charities Appendix for addresses (1) to the Clergy of the Hampstead Ruridecanal Chapter ;. 
(Z) to the Visitors of the Council of Social Welfare. ; 
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will probably be better equipped for the actual work of making wise decisions than 
the district visitor ; for, besides the fact that much of her knowledge is at their service 
(in many cases she is herself the almoner of the committee), the committee is reinforced 
by the presence of men of business and working men, who are perhaps more keenly 
alive to the economic dangers of too much or too little relief. An important incidental 
advantage lies in the fact that municipal and other bodies are more likely to co-operate 
with a responsible committee that with an isolated district visitor. 


The Parochial Committee is valuable because it shifts responsibility for relief, 
but not for personal care, from the district visitor, who is the Church’s spiritual mes- 
senger, to a body to whom the recipient is unbeholden. The Interparochial or Local 
Committee carries this principle one stage further, and saves any church that co-operates 
thus from any who might be tempted by the loaves and fishes. It is a recognition of 
the principle that the administration of relief is so important, and is attended by such 
grave social and religious difficulties, that it calls for a combination and a division of 
labour amongst all the religious and ‘social workers concerned. 


As the conferences upon overlapping-cases gave place to the far more effective 
local committees for the consideration of al/ cases, the outlines of a new system of 
domiciliary visitation began to emerge. Groups of local committees, connected by a 
central council on the one side with various agencies of social reform throughout the 
Borough, and on the other side with the district and other visitors within its own area, 
might make it possible that no family really in need of assistance should he left uncared 
for, and that no family should be visited as a rule by more than one visitor: The full 
development of such a system was two years ago still beyond the reach of the Associated 
Agencies ; but there were active tendencies in those departments of our work that 
deal with Social Study, Poor Law Reform, and the Friendly Societies’ Movement, that 
showed how many and how hopeful were the elements for an important reconstruction. 
By this time all relief—municipal, voluntary, or endowed—-was registered. Over- 
lapping was prevented. One temptation to deceive (so strengthened where donors 
act without knowledge of each other’s gifts) was virtually removed. The represen- 
tatives of the agencies came to know one another’s aims and methods. Differences 
tended to disappear. Large-hearted combined efforts took their place. Doles were 
discarded. Grants or allowances were made in effective amounts.* More and more 
the building up of character in the home, in the workshop, and in the club were 
recognised as the great social aim. As Lady Bountiful passes away with her tickets 
and her tracts, the friendly visitor, the spiritual adviser, finds her way to the people’s 
hearts, unbarred by any supposed nexus of cash or kind. Relinquishing the actual 
administration of relief to an Interparochial Committee, she finds a new and fertile 
region open for her cultivation, a new dignity in her calling, a new hope in her work. 
Where, as in four pairs of parishes in Hampstead, the latest step has been taken, and 
every church and chapel, and every charitable society, and every affiliated benefit society 
in the area has resolved that this immensely important question of relief shall be their 
common concern, the religious life of the neighbourhood enters imperceptibly upon a 
new phase. it is no longer a chance or a choice which church or chapel may earn an 
applicant’s ‘anticipative gratitude.” No doubtful adherents are gained by dole or 
ticket. No appearance of competition discounts religious zeal. The decision of a 
common committee on which all churches are alike represented, frees the souls of 
poor men and poor women from a taint suffered for ages. 


After much consideration, indeed, after actual experience of a committee 
working over one parish, the area comprising two or more parishes was selected as 
preferable on several grounds. We have found that the extended area, by bringing 
in more points of view, liberalised and broadened the whole work of the committee ; 
whilst the population usually to be found in two parishes—-about 15,000 persons— 
does not present an unmanageable number of families to be dealt with. A great deal 
of very local up-to-date knowledge of the poor is still available from the repre- 
sentatives of the churches and friendly societies. The distances, too, are quite 
manageable, and the whole machinery of assistance works at a mechanical advantage. 





* An Incumbent who was most helpful in forming one of these Interparochial Committees, the Vicar of 
Christ Church, Hampstead, has publicly stated that within six months from the commencement of the Com- 
mittee’s work, the ticket doles given in his parish were reduced by 75 per cent. There: was no diminution 
in the amount of relief administered. The same sum was more effectively spent in the permanent benefit of 
of a smaller number of families. 
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Besides this, the chairmanship of a parochial committee is inevitably and properly 
accorded to the incumbent of the parish ; and an official chairmanship like that of ab 

f clergyman in a purely parochial organisation is one of far greater predominance than 
| that of an ordinary chairman chosen annually by his colleagues. It was felt by the | 
clergy of the Established Church that in a relation which might offer not a few possi- | 
bilities of friction, anything that might give to an interdenominational undertaking the » 
44] appearance of denominational control should be eliminated. This one the clergy, 

by selecting the wider area, eliminated straight away. The Ward was rejected as an 

area for such a committee, first, because it corresponds with no area of assistance , 
already in use for purposes of assistance; and secondly, because we were anxious, 


-n view of still later possible developments, to eliminate the coincidence of a relief | 
area with a voting area. | 


VITI.—Boarp oF SocraL STUDY. 


The Interparochial Committees of Assistance were a direct development of the 
conferences of workers for the prevention of overlapping and the promotion of co- 
operation. But they were responsible for a development in another direction, which 
must now be described. Composed as they were of representatives of widely differing | 
points of view, they could not meet and discuss concrete cases of distress without 
feeling the need of a common standard. The feeling grew that such an association of 
workers was inadequately equipped without some body of doctrine based on experience 
and guided by theory as to the best methods of attacking the social problem. ‘Turning 
to the local societies that make such study their first object—the Christian Social 
Union and the Christian Social Brotherhood—we found that whilst doctrinal differences | 
had hitherto prevented their formal co-operation, both were willing to meet and work 
on the interdenominational lines of the “‘ Associated Agencies.”* Pourparlers, meetings, 
and a final meeting at the Town Hall resulted in the formation of a Board of Social 
Study, consisting of the chairman of the four interparochial conferences and about half 
a dozen economists and other experts. 


The Board’s first business was to circulate amongst the churches and social insti- 
tutions in Hampstead an account of its objects and provisional plan, with a somewhat 
full list of subjects and books to be read in each course of study suggested. The cir- 
cular suggested that social study circles should be formed in every congregation and. 
socal agency in the Borough, and that these circles should be formed upon the following 

ines :— 





I 

| (1) They should be small circles consisting of friends, members of the 
same congregation, society, or club, who would co-operate in preparing their 
' subject for consideration, would understand one another’s point of view, and 
would not be afraid of their own ignorance or their neighbours’ knowledge. 


} _ (2) They should drop the occasional papers and speeches of the debating 
i society and the mutual improvement guild, attack one subject, and master a 
a few solid books, ina continuous course extending through at least one 
session. 


(3) They should not only attack their subject in practical co-operation 
but should guide it towards some practical outcome. The courses. were 
intended to meet two needs and to bring together two classes of persons :— 
(1) Workers feeling the need of more knowledge ; (2) Social students desiring 
to train for social service. <A fair intermixture of both these classes at the 
study circles would, it was hoped, secure the best elements for the study 
itself, a higher standard of efficiency amongst present workers, and at 
once a recruiting ground and a training ground for future workers. 
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; nab; proposals caught on immediately. In the first winter, 1905-6 no less than 
a6 Aa Study Circles were at work, taking such subjects as:—The English Poor 
ta 4, ae Problem of the Unemployed ; The Interdepartmental Report on Physical 
eis ation ; Friendly Visiting ; Phthisis Visiting ; Luxury ; The Friendly Societies 
a ; < lef; Principles of the C.O.S. For each circle a leader, who was more an organiser 
oe a y Em cant was appointed by the Board of Social Study. The circle on 

i Pema OS e has continued through three winter sessions, ‘That on Friendly Visiting 
consisked0 the district visitors of an incumbent who was helping in the formation ofan 
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* The name under which the present Council of Social Welfare was developed. 
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Interparochial Committee. Those who studied the relation between the Friendly Socic- 
_ties and Relief became the nucleus of our Women’s Court of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters—the first in Hampstead and the largest ever started anywhere. The students 
of physical deterioration were definitely asked at the outset to equip themselves for a 
fresh development in the work of our Health Society. At the end ofthe session they 
formed themselves into the Infants’ Health Committee, whose work has progressed 
steadily ever since. | 


The experience of the first two sessions suggested to those who were intimate 
with the social work going on in this borough that we might impress upon all those 
who intended to devote themselves to social service, the desirability of securing at’ the 
beginning of their labours for others, a more comprehensive course of training for 


themselves. 


The entry of each fresh band of social workers tends to imperil the privacy of the 
homes of the poor, and at the same time, inspite of our careful system of mutual regis- 
tration of assistance, tends to create overlapping. Now, overlapping is even more 
destructive where personal influence is aimed at, than in the mere administration of 

material relief. Would it. we asked, be demanding too much of a district or other 

visitor entering upon her work, to attend such a course and apply herself to 
attain in social method and general knowledge something like professional skill? 
Such a system of training would enable those who are responsible for social or 
religious work to organise workers on the basis of one worker to each family ; 
and whilst it would not, we may be sure, interfere with normal friendly relations 
between different classes of society, it would generally prevent the necessity of 
calling a fresh worker into a family because of some fresh need, which the ordinary 
visitor had not studied, ¢.g., the need of advice and guidance in the case of a careless 
phthisis patient, or in that ofan ignorant young mother in a poor home. 


It has been felt that some such unity of knowledge, the kind of training connoted 
by the word “ University,” is as necessary to voluntary social workers as it, is, to the 
members of any liberal profession. Accordingly we have aimed at a training which 
should inform the social worker generally ; giving an introduction to the theory and 
practice of social work—a vade mecum to all sources of information—a point of view 
from which to realise the relations of the individual, the family, and society ; and a 
method of interpreting individual experiences by the aid of wider experience and 
social theory. 


One of the first acts of the Council of Social Welfare has been the inauguration 
ofa sessional course, partly theoretical, partly practical, for the guidance of district 
and other visitors. It is attended by some seventy students. 





PART III—MUNICIPAL AND MUTUAL AID. 


In the preceding sections a sketch has been attempted of the combinations effected, 
chiefly, amongst the voluntary charities, strictly so called, and the churches. We have 
now to consider the leading municipal, mutual, and endowed institutions in the 
Borough, and review the efforts that have been made to harmonise their action. It 
will be convenient to deal with one institution at a time, and see how others have been 
led to co-operate at, whatever point their services might otherwise have overlapped. 
That, it will be remembered, is the distinctive feature of the Hampstead system ; 
whilst leaving each agency full scope for its own work so long as it does not interfere 
with others—to promote co-operation at all points of contact with other bodies, and 
to do this by means of representative control. In this section we shall make it abun- 
dantly clear that in and about every Municipal Body, and in connection with several 

_ Voluntary and Friendly Societies, numerous bands of visitors are being recruited and. 
trained; and that unless the visitors of the churches are willing not only to accept a 

similar training, but to share their work with the men and women who are now 
coming forward to befriend those in distress, a new kind of overlapping—a confusion 
of personal influences—must inevitably result. | : 
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[TX.—TuHeE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


When, in 1900, a survey was made of all the agencies in the Borough, the 
Friendly Societies, and especially the branches of the great Benefit Societies, claimed 
our most careful attention. An examination was made of their financial soundness at 
the office of the Registrar of Friendly Societies ; and, after a careful comparison on this 
point and upon the personnel of the respective societies, we chose a Court of the 
‘Ancient Order of Foresters for the development of a long-cherished scheme. We 
found that some of the clergy harboured in their Institutes—Slate Clubs, of whose 
unsoundness they were aware, but whose popularity amongst a certain class of work- 
men they were unable to resist. On the other hand, the affiliated societies saving their 
surplus funds from year to year found the improvident but popular societies, that 
shared out every Christmas, the greatest stumbling-block in their path. On the 
common ground afforded by our organisation, the idea was conceived of joining forces 
for the attainment of several objects we had.in common—to undermine the influence 
of the Slate Club—to plant juvenile branches of the Foresters throughout the Borough 
—to secure unlicensed premises for the meetings of Benefit Societies and Trade Unions 
—to promote branches of the Foresters for Girls and Women*—and to bring the great 
Friendly Societies and the other social agencies of the borough generally, into active co- 
operation in all schemes for social betterment. The campaign has been carried on 
with unflagging interest for seven years, and during that period one Men’s Branch 
(the first adult branch in the London United District), one Women’s Court (the largest 
ever started), and six Juvenile Branches, of the A.O.F. have been formed in the 
Borough, with over 800 new members. All these meet in unlicensed premises. One 
of them sent a deputation to a neighbouring Court (meeting in a public-house), 
which was objecting to the extension of the new movement. Opportunity was taken 
to point out the advantages of meeting on unlicensed premises. Within six months 
the Court visited had moved out into a provident dispensary. Another deputation 
visited a Slate Club, in order to try to convert it to Forestry. It met with a cold 
reception, but before leaving, arranged for a Juvenile Branch of the Foresters amongst 
the men’s sons. The membership of the Juvenile Court is now three times that of the 
Slate Club. Nearly all the Juvenile Courts are formed in Sunday or Day Schools. In 
clubs, cadet corps, boy’s brigades, we have tried, but so far have failed, to establish 
them. Still, so far, the alliance effected between the National Church and a national 
movement of workmen in furtherance of mutual help, has been fruitful of good work, 
and the numbers of self-reliant, mutually dependent workmen, who now throng some 
of the Hampstead churches on Foresters’ Sundays, bear witness to a new under- 
standing between the Church and the people. 


In all this the C.O.S., or, as it was now being called, the Associated Agencies, was 
simply acting as a connecting link between agencies whose co-operation was most 
desirable. But what did it mean? It meant that here, in Hampstead, if these forces 
of self-reliance and mutual aid were thus prevailing against pauperism, and other 
forms of dependence, the workmen of the next generation might, to an extent hitherto 
unknown, provide against sickness, put by their savings in club banks, buy their own 
houses by advances from the club funds, and secure pensions as they now secure sick 
benefit. A Court or Lodge of one of the great affiliated Orders, apart from its sick 
benefit and life assurance, is the cheapest form of building society, the most profitable 
of savings banks, and quite the most suitable agency to effect the provision of infirmity 
insurance. Taking into account the influence these great Orders exercise upon the 
character and circumstances of their members, it is easy to see how vitally their 
development must affect the future of both legal and voluntary aid. 


Mr. Long’s proposals for dealing with the unemployed were used as an opportunity 
of securing fresh co-operation in matters relating to the welfare of the workman. 


The Joint Committee in Hampstead was the first to be formed in London, and 
was composed, on the initiative of the then C.O.S., of five representatives nominated 
by that body from the Associated Agencies, five from the Guardians, and five from the 
Borough Council. Some of its members, supplemented by representatives of all the 
registered Benefit Societies and Trades Unions in Hampstead, and several leading 
employers, were appointed a Standing Committee to consider and assist the cases of 
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* See Charities Appendix for an Address to the Girls of the Welfare Club. 
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such of the unemployed as were found to belong to Friendly Societies. This committee 
was continued after the Act of 1905 asa Standing Committee of the Associated 
Agencies. It is representative of the Hampstead Trades Council, three Trades Unions, 
all the Hampstead branches of the leading Sick Benefit Societies (Hearts of Oak, 
Oddfellows, and Foresters), one (registered) Slate Club, the Employment Exchange 
Committee, and one or two other workmen’s associations. Its objects have been :— 


(1) To co-operate with the Distress Committee by dealing with applica- 
tions belonging to Friendly Societies. , 


(2) To aid in the movement for the provision in other than licensed 
premises of the various Hampstead agencies (especially provident) for 
improving the condition of the working classes. 


(3) To propagate opinion in favour of sound finance in the administration 
of Benefit Societies. 

(4) To take up selected cases of men past work, referred to it by the 
Distress Committee. 

(5) To enquire into the conditions and aid the members of decaying 
industries. 


The committee has devoted half its time each session to the study of some subject 
connected with Friendly Societies’ interests. In one session, “ A Minimum Wage” ; 
in the next, “Sharing-out Societies ” ; in the last, Shelford’s “ Industrial Efficiency ” ; 
in the current session, “‘ Medical Aid.” With the introduction of medical inspection 
of elementary school children, and the removal of both the out-patient departments of 
the two Hampstead hospitals, it was felt that an important move might be made in 
strengthening the position at once of Provident Dispensaries and of Friendly Societies. 
Four conferences were held on the relation of these to hospitals and Poor Law infirm- 
aries, and a careful examination was made of the Medical Associations in the provinces. 
In these associations, the Friendly Societies in many towns federate for the purposes 
of medical attendance and drugs, paying a medical officer, or medical officers, resident 
at the common dispensary. One or two meetings had already been organised by the 
committee with a view to securing a common hall for workmen’s association meetings. 
It was thought that a Central Dispensary, supplementing the four local dispensaries 
already situate on the borders of the Borough, might supply this want, and afford a 
home for the various voluntary societies in the Borough. Here the matter began 
to transcend the scope of this committee, became a subject for, and was accordingly 
referred to, the Council of Social Welfare. 


The Under-employed. 


The Distress Committees, as conceived by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, were in themselves an achievement in co-operation ; and if the central authori- 
ties had upheld the administrative arrangements they had made for applying their 
excellent regulations, the Distress Committees would have found work for steady, 
regular, thrifty workmen, suffering from depression of trade. These were the men 
to whom preference was to have been given. But the means of identifiying these 
were removed, under popular pressure, from the application forms. The committees 
were left without the means of discriminating. And the standard inevitably fell. In 
Hampstead the influence of the Industrial and Provident Committee secured that at 
least membership of a sick club or trades union should be ascertained; and the cases 
of such members were dealt with either (1) by the Distress Committee in the provision 
of work, or (2) by the Industrial Committee (described under Friendly Societies), 
when the men were in arrears, or had lost membership, in sick or trade clubs, or (3) 
by the Committees of Assistance already described. A case or two may indicate the 
kind of co-operation that has been established between the Distress Committee and 
other agencies :— Rice 

A young harness maker, who, owing to slackness in his trade, had taken to labouring work, and in that 
also bad failed to find employment, applied to the Distress Committee for emigration to Winnipeg, where 
he had an offer of regular work from a saddler who had known him in this country. Owing to the fact that 
he had a wooden leg, however, the Central Unemployed Body was informed that he could not be passed tor 
emigration. Fuller inquiry by our Kilburn Committee led to proof that his infirmity was due to an accident 


in childhood, and not to any inherent disease. This was reported to the chiefs of the Interior Department, 
with the result that his application was accepted. Fuller knowledge of the man, however, had also led to the 
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‘discovery that one cause of his distress had been an inclination to intemperance. A member of Committee 
induced him to become a member of the Sons of the Phcenix, and a former employer, also a member of a 
Temperance Society, threw himself warmly into the work of helping bim to keep the pledge. Through this 
former employer we were able to arrange that the emigrant should be met by members of the Good ‘Templars 
who were already working in the saddlery to which he was bound. Pending emigration, help was given to 
his wife and children through a visitor who became their real friend, and by the time the arrangements were 
complete the man had proved that so far he had conquered his intemperate habits. The family were able to 
enter upon their new life across the seas with every prospect of success. 


All cases of families of more than four members were investigated, and emigrated 
through the agency of the C.O.S. At present, the Council of Social Welfare under- 
takes that the cases of men in acute distress but “listed” for relief work, shall be, in 
the meantime, dealt with by various local committees of assistance. 


Much of the worklessness in modern cities is the result of the education of the 
children, so inadequate in many respects to the purposes it ought to fulfil. In local 
work, however, it is our business to administer to the best of our ability the law as it — 
stands; and here again it is comforting to reflect how much can be done by voluntary 
societies if they will look to union as the source of strength. We felt that whilst we 
must look to other organisations to secure an alteration in the Education Acts, by 
extending the school age and adapting education to the needs of a workman’s life, 
much might yet be done by co-operation and personal influence to save some of the 
boys and girls from forms of employment that led to nothing. We describe later our 
effort to promote the morale and physique of the children still at school. We have 
during the past year taken two steps to support the agencies that have most to do 
with the first start made in life by the boys and girls as they leave their school. 1. We 
we able to arrange last winter an exchange of representatives between the Employ- 
ment Exchange Committee and the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Committee. 
2. Again, on the 15th June, 1908, by the co-operation of the Managers of the Group — 
I. Schools with the Apprenticeship Committee, a most interesting meeting was brought 
about at one of our poorest schools. All the boys and girls likely to leave within 
three months were brought together and addressed on the importance of their next 
step in life, the facilities afforded by the Apprenticeship Committee, and the desira- 
bility if their parents agreed, of another year of schoo]. This meeting has been followed 
up by visits to the parents of the children—the Apprenticeship Committee taking up 
the children likely to follow skilled employments, the Care Committee of the Managers. 
visiting those whose children enter the battle of life as errand boys and van boys in 
blind alley occupations that will in the course of a few years throw them upon the 
casual labour market as unemployed, underemployed, or unemployable. The. visitor 
of the Care Committee is concentrating her attention upon causes, in the character or 
circumstances of the parent that have led them to sacrifice their children’s future to 
the gain of a few shillings per week at the present time. For the number of boys 
entering unskilled occupations varies, roughly speaking, inversely with their age and 
proficiency at the time of leaving school. 


X.—TuHE BorovcuH Covunclit. 
The Public Health and Under-employment. | 


Three of the Borough Council’s committees are brought into direct contact with 
social workers :—(1) The Public Libraries Committee, (2) The Public Health Com- 
mittee, (3) The Distress Committee, With the first, although it offers many oppor- 
tunities for fruitful co-operation with other bodies, we have not yet dealt. The last. 
is already dealt with (for reasons there stated) under Friendly Societies. 


The Public Health Committee. 


The Hampstead Borough Health Society (founded in 1902)—the first of many 
such societies now at work throughout London—has been the instrument by which a 
Brea. variety of institutions have been brought into direct co-operation with the. 

ublic Health Department. It was in its turn, the direct result of the ideas that found 
rig vont per in the (Voluntary) Notification of Diseases Act, and the International 
UW ati on Tuberculosis (1901). A successful agitation was started by the C.Q.S. in 
ampstead for the adoption of the Act; and the Health Society was formed with 


the intention of securing that the Act should become effective in Hampstead, so far as 
its somewhat limited powers secured. wit Sa 
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The society’s objects were wider, of course, than the mere prevention of phthisis. 
It was formed to act as a rallying-point for public opinion in ad/ matters relating to the 
public health of the Borough, and to bring into co-operation all who individually, or 
through their connection with some society, could contribute towards that object. Its 
method was not merely to stimulate vigilance, and (if necessary) lead criticism. It has 
stood for the principle that not only should the whole community be alive to the 
causes of its own suffering, but that all who conveniently can should be willing 
to play their part in an organised effort to remove these causes. In reporting upon 
certain insanitary areas, in its criticism of the system of dust collection, of the 
ventilation of public buildings, and of the measures taken for the prevention of expectora- 
tion, it has exercised a considerable influence on public opinion and municipal action. 
In the health lectures organised for visitors, mothers’ meetings, and evening continua- 
tion schools, and by undertaking the distribution of leaflets on hygiene, temperance, 
infantile diseases, and phthisis, published by the Borough Council, it has carried its 
propaganda to the people themselves. By appointing a Nurse in the schools when 
medical inspection was still in its infancy, it indicated the line it has since taken in the 
formation of its Joint Phthisis Committee and its Infant’s Health Committee. The 
former of these is so typical of the function of voluntary effort in supporting 
municipal action, that it is proposed to give a short account of its methods. When 
we began our work, voluntary notification still needed to be adopted by the Borough 
Council; the open-air principle had still to be adopted in the wards of the work- 
house infirmary ; and some system needed to be arranged by which the Poor Law, 
the Borough Council, the country sanatoria, the local hospitals, the local visiting 
and assisting societies, all dealing with phthisis, might be brought into co-operation. 
This has been effected simply and easily by means of representative control. 


Practically all the churches and local societies have agreed to deal with their 
phthisis cases amongst the poor and ignorant through the Phthisis Committee. 
Both the local general hospital and the Mount Vernon Hospital for diseases of 
the chest have agreed to notify their phthisis cases (although this is still largely depen- 
dent, in practice, upon the feeling of each member of the staff); and on our Joint 
Phthisis Committee their representatives meet the medical officer of health, the lady 
sanitary inspector, the district medical officer, the medical officer of the infirmary (to 
whose efforts the open-air wards are chiefly due), the ladies visiting the open-air 
wards, the clergy or their deaconesses, the representative of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association, and others. The decisions of this joint committee are carried out by 
a large body of voluntary health visitors, aided by the lady sanitary inspector. The 
result is, that in this borough, prevention and cure go hand in hand. Antecedent 
organisation has arranged that the services of each institution shall be set in motion 
automatically, and each performs its own part better for the co-operation of the rest. 
The medical staff at the Consumption Hospital are able indirectly to supervise the 
home treatment of their patients ; the latter are aided in the gradual improvement of 
their surroundings by a trained visitor ; foods are supplied as the doctors direct ; as 
far as possible work is found for the restored consumptive under conditions altogether 
different. from.those under which he contracted the disease. The medical officer of 
health finds the way for disinfection of premises, and for the gereral prevention of the 
spread of disease, paved by the persistent persuasion of the health visitor. Influence 
is brought to bear upon destitute and hopeless sufferers to induce them to enter the 
open-air wards at the workhouse infirmary. Ina hundred ways, but always by gentle 
personal means, the pressure of a widespread and educated public opinion, itself 
largely formed by our society’s efforts, is brought to bear upon the sufferers from this 
most fatal but most preventible disease.* 

One of the cases that led to our close co-operation with the hospitals in our neigbourhood was that of a 
young man who was an out-patient suffering from bronchitis and heart disease. The hospital doctor who 
gave him his medicine time after time was not aware that the lad slept in an_ attic with a hole in the roof, 
through which in wet weather the rain poured in immediately above his bed. What could advice and 
medicine do against such conditions ? 


Again, the mere knowledge that phthisis exists in a home may lead, without the intervention of any 
machinery, to important results. . The first case to come under the notice of one of our visitors indicated 
this. An elderly woman living alone, was notified as suffering from advanced phthisis, and duly reported to 
the health visitor of the parish in question. Enquiry showed that the patient's daughter came in for several 
hours during the day to look after her mother. But she could not leave her own child, two years of age; so 
she brought it with her and laid it to sleep an its grandmother's bed. This patient and her daughter were quite 
unaware of the danger to which they were exposing the child; but as soon as they realised it, they made a 
different arrangement ; the child was excluded from the room ; and its life was probably saved. 








* Sce Charities Appendix. 
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But perhaps our confidence in friendly influences is In n0 other part of the work 
so necessary as where a family, or a member of it, has to be induced to give up hurtful 
habits and modes of life that have become second nature. There is no strict line of 
demarcation between physical and moral habit. There is no machinery to our hand 
at present for its guidance but the vigilance and alertness, the care and patient skill, 
of the friendly visitor and lady inspector. And yet these preventive methods need, in 
the more difficult cases, to be supported by instruments of social amelioration, which in 
other boroughs are found only in scattered groups amongst the municipal, voluntary, 
and mutual agencies. These need to be combined by antecedent organisation before 
the friendly visitor can use them to the best advantage. If there is no combination 
before her work begins, she has to effect it piecemeal upon every case with a maximum. 
of friction and other waste. But if the antecedent organisation is ready, the help flows 


in along its accustomed channels. 


There was referred to us by the medical officer of health the case of a builder’s labourer. The man 
drank and was constantly out of work. “The wife was emaciated and terror-stricken. Her little girl of eleven 
was suffering from tubercular glands and was spitting blood. Her boy of five years was half paralysed. 
Her baby of two years was a hopeless idiot. The home was wretched'y poor and neglected. A friendly 
visitor was appointed and the committee set itself to support her efforts. : 


The eldest child was sent away for several months to the seaside, returned completely set up, and was 
kept under observation at home and at the out-patients’ department, and aided with milk when she showed 
signs of flagging. Arrangements were made with the medical inspector of the L.C.C. for a suitable school 
and conveyance for the paralysed boy. To the dismay of the committee it was announced that another 
child was shortly to be added to this unhappy family, whose members showed successively so awful a decline. 
But the visitor stuck to her guns. Daily milk and eggs were supplied to the wife for four months before 
her confinement and for seven or eight months afterwards. A beautiful baby was born, quite normal, and 
at the close of its first year is still thoroughly healthy. 


But something more powerful than milk and eggs has gone to the salvage of this wrecked family. The 
representative on our committee from a neighbouring P.S.A. set his mates to work with the man. They 
closed in on him and gave him no peace until he had given up the drink. He has become a reformed 
character. His debts, which were many, he has paid up. His wife is well and happy. His home is such a 
home as it never was before. The last report—two years afterwards—tells us that not only has the man 
maintained his own position, but is becoming an influence for good in his neighbourhood, especially in the 
Temperance cause. 


In such a case as this we cannot but see how closely positive personal influence 
of a general character, and curative relief in several forms, may intersect the preventive 
work of the Public Health Department. As public health busies itself more and 
more with personal hygiene, the need for something more than a scientific and adminis- 
trative interest in this department of its work is felt by its officers. At the same time 
the opportunity for scientific administration in the work of personal assistance forces 
itself upon the voluntary worker. The solution of this two-fold need les in the close 
co-operation of the two parties concerned, in a closer understanding of their common 
object—not the health only, but the wholeness of the community. Here is a case. 
Is the disease arrested, and its spread prevented, and another life saved from the 
death-rate for the community? Here, too, isa man. Has he been strengthened in 
weakness, re-established in industry, restored to the life of the family, worth to his 
community what has been spent upon him in money, time and loving service ? 


Mrs. Nunn, the organiser of this Committee, owes much to Dr. McCleary. - His 
great. knowledge of all that relates to the public health has been placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of our workers, whose teaching, on the medical side, he has largely 
undertaken. The presence of the medical officer of the infirmary (as chairman) and 
of the district medical officer has also been of the greatest service. 


The Hampstead Health Society was the first Borough Health Society formed in 
London. During the past six years it has witnessed and aided the formation of many 
similar societies throughout London. It has lately been instrumental in forming 
a representative council of those whose object is to influence public opinion and 
co-operate with the sanitary authorities and medical agencies throughout London. 


XI.—TuHr ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Allother social problems, from the preventive point of view, are of secondary import- 
ance compared with that of the education of the young. Those of us who are managers 
felt some years ago, that, greatly as legislation was needed, we would not wait for legisla- 
tion before attacking, as thoroughly as we could, the social and physical side of the child’s 
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development. The “Social Side Committee” at the poorest council school in Hampstead 
was intended as a definite expression of this view, and as a rallying point for the 
various agencies, municipal, mutual and social, concerned with the child’s develop- 
ment. Since then the County Council has formed the Care Committees with similar 
duties, and we have adopted that new and excellent name. Although our programme 
was considerably wider than that as yet reached by the Council for its Care Committees, 
we are glad to see that these committees are rapidly developing in the same direction. 
Our work was to provide for the managers an organ for supervising, recording, and 
assisting in the development of the social side of the child’s life as distinguished from 
the work in the class-room—its home ties, its physical and moral welfare, the occupa- 
tion of its leisure, its need of play and of country holidays, its future industrial career, 
its provision for mutual help in sickness, its protection from hurtful influences at 
homeand abroad. Accordingly, the committee is representative of the managers, the 
teaching staff, the school visitors, the local committees of assistance, the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, the Apprenticeship 
and Skilled Employment Committee, and the Play Guild. In response to the County 
Council’s request, too, it has organised the dinner arrangements for children whose 
circumstances render a midday dinner at home difficult to arrange, and whose parents 
-are willing to pay the twopence the dinner costs. Where the parents appear to be 
unable to provide the child with dinner, the case is regarded as one requiring careful 
inquiry and adequate assistance, and is taken up by one of our local committees of 
assistance. It is felt that if the children actually lack food, that is a serious symptom 
of some defect in the family life. To attempt to alleviate the symptom, without attempt- 
ing to remove the real cause of the difficulty, would be to play with misery, and neglect 
the child’s best interests. The cases of children needing country holidays, of children 
employed industrially out of school hours, of children needing spectacles, and of 
ehildren leaving school, have all in turn been investigated by the committee, and appro- 
priate action has been taken in each case. The advent of three new members who had 
undertaken the Play Guild at the school, suggested the possibility of forming a juvenile 
branch of the Foresters in this school as we had done at St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, 
New End, and St. Paul’s, Winchester Road. And this step seemed even more desirable 
in view of the medical inspection of school children in accordance with the Act of 1907. 
It was felt, however, that the full development of our plans in regard to the children 
would be more conveniently considered in conferences with additional agencies not 
represented on the Care Committee. The matter was accordingly referred to the 
Council of Social Welfare as forming part of the more general problem of medical aid ; 
and it will be dealt, with under that head. 


XII.—TwseEe GuARDIANS OF THE Poor. 


As the progress of any local reforms in the Poor Law has been more or less 
arrested by the larger possibilities opened up by the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, this brief historical sketch, so far as the Poor Law is concerned, may be said to 
break off somewhat suddenly some too or three years ago. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, after premising a few facts about the Hampstead Board, to concentrate attention 
upon a set of facts bearing most closely upon one problem, which will probably survive 
even the Report of the Commission. This problem relates to the nature of the 
arrangement that should subsist between the local body that administers public 
assistance, and those who are engaged in the voluntary visitation and assistance of the 


poor. 


The Hampstead Board, then, consists of eighteen elected (no co-opted) members. 
Of these, six are women. It meets weekly, in the morning, and in a population of 
80,000 persons has one superintendent, and two district, relieving officers, and two dis- 
trict medical officers. Its clerk is a part-time officer, with an assistant clerk. The 
cvase-paper system has been in use for about three years. Relief, indoor and outdoor, 
is granted only for a stated period, at the close of which the case comes up automati- 
cally for revision. No out-relief is given to the able-bodied, and therefore there is no 
labour yard. There are no schools belonging to the Union. The children are dealt 
with (1) in their own homes by poor law relief given to their own mothers, or by the 
services of friendly visitors and relief from the voluntary committees of assistance ; or 
(2) institutionally at the grouped homes of other Unions; or (3) in the allowed cases, 
and in as many of them as possible, by boarding-out in the country. There is no 


boarding-out within the Union. | 
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The Associated Voluntary Agencies have, for some time, been very largely repre- 
sented on the Board, and hardly a week passes without a case being referred to them 
for assistance. During the time, some two or three years ago, when there was a 
positive majority of the representatives of voluntary agencies on the Board, the amount 
spent in out-relief went down; the amount spent in charitable relief went up ; there 
was a marked increase in the membership of the Friendly Societies in the Union; and 
a marked increase in the numbers and interest of those who served the poor. These 
are all facts which are to be found in the books and publications of the various Asso- 
ciated Agencies. What did they mean ? Those ofus who led the movement interpreted — 
them in this way. We saw that Poor Law Relief and Voluntary Aid were two forces 
whose interaction was inevitable, and that unless the closest co-ordination could be 
effected between them they must thwart one another at every turn. The temptation 
to a Board of Guardians to play the part of charity is as irresistible as itis dangerous, 
and is illustrated up and down the country in Union after Union ; and the only solu- 
tion of this difficulty seemed to be, so to man the Board with voluntary workers and 
voluntary associations with Guardians, as to ensure an enlightened policy on the part 
of both, At any rate the Hampstead Board, after having been dominated by a chair- 
man to whom the Poor Rate was a constant temptation to lavish out-relief, became a 
Board of social workers, who realised that the legal limitations of a destitution 
authority practically precluded any serious form of charitable enterprise. ‘‘ A charity—_ 
rigged Board” it will be said. Is there, then, any better qualification for a Guardian 
of the Poor than that he cares for the Poor and has devoted time and thought to their 
welfare ? This is indeed just the Guardian we need ; not the man who needs the posi- 
tion as a stepping-stone to higher municipal or political bodies, nor the man who 
wants to handle money, or to exercise patronage, or just to fill up his time. Quite 
the best Board would be one composed of men and women whose social insight, 
administrative ability, and personal influence had secured for them the suffrages of 
their fellow workers in Friendly Societies and Benevolent and Municipal Institutions. 
At least this arrangement secured the recognition by the Guardians of the principle 
that their action should leave the fullest scope for the personal influences of wisely 
directed voluntary effort. 


Although there is much in Lord Goschen’s Circular of 1869 which is now inappli- 
cable to the relation between Poor Law and Charity, there is one provision that is 
still of the greatest importance— the liberty given to Relieving Officers in cases not 
actually destitute at the moment, to refer suitable applicants to recognised Charitable 
Institutions. This provision has led, in Hampstead as elsewhere, to the reference ofa 
large number of cases annually to our Committee. The inquiry instituted by the 
Relieving Officer is merely intended to ascertain whether the resources of the appli- 
cant, or of his relatives who are legally liable for his maintenance, are sufficient for his 
support and that of his dependants. The inquiry of the Charity Organisation Society 
goes much further and effects much more. It aims at ascertaining what are the causes ' 
of the family’s distress, as revealed by careful and sympathetic inquiry into character ~ 
and circumstances. This inquiry is intended to indicate the treatment by which these 
causes of distress may be removed, or, at least, alleviated. This difference in the 
motive and the method of inquiry corresponds with differences equally great in the 
actual treatment of each case. As the inquiry goes further back and deeper down, 
so the treatment carries the family further forward, and aims at uplifting circumstances | 
and character alike. This aim of charity—to give, not merely adequate relief but 
permanent benefit, is reflected in one practice of our Committee which needs a little 
elucidation. In the Appendix* will be found, extracted from the Annual Report of 
of the Clerk to the Guardians (1903) a statement of the cases referred to and assisted 
by the C.0.S. Since that year the number of cases referred has increased by about 
75 per cent., and the practice of printing a statement of them has had to be abandoned. 
In those of the cases which have been decided over three months there appears an 
entry, “ Revised on such and such a date.” This refers to the fact that when all has 
been done that appears immediately possible to remove the causes of distress in a 
family, a statement of causes, treatment and immediate results is drawn up and pre- 
sented to the Committee. The family is then left, for three months, in the hands of 
the friendly visitor, who,:at the expiration of that time, reports whether the assistance 
has proved permanently beneficial. If it has not, the case is attacked again with the 
help of the visitor's experience. This arrangement, which is aimed primarily at pro- 
ducing thoroughness of treatment, is, it need hardly be said, of considerable educa-. 


uonal value to the Committee—indicating as it does the comparative value of its 


* Charities Appendix. 
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diagnosis and treatment.. The inquiries made by. voluntary aid contrast. sharply with 
those made by the Relieving Officer in another important respect. They are used to 
indicate not merely. the causes of distress but also the sources from which the help 
required may be forthcoming. This is one of the real triumphs of the London C.O.S., 
for which the influence and pressure of the Central Council’s Committees should have 
the highest credit. Of the forty or fifty thousand pounds per annum, not all of it actually 
passing through the Society’s books, but expended on C.O.S8. cases, a mere fraction is 
drawn from any Relief. Funds. It. has been secured from relatives, friends, oid 
employers, special societies, the Churches, the Benefit Societies, and Trades Unions, 
and from other persons previously, or. as a result of the appeal of the C.O.S., inter- 
ested in the case. At what a.cost to more important work this has been done—for it 
is painful to reflect how many of these appeals are quite fruitless—we have already 
told in an early section. The following case illustrates not only. the kind of inquiry 
and the kind of treatment received by those referred to us by the Reheving Officer, 
but,also the principles on which such treatment is based. 


''An old'carpenter, past work,‘ was advised by employers to apply for outdoor wolieh A few minutes 
conversation with thé man convinced the relieving officer that more suitable aid than that of the Poor Law 
would be at once forthcoming from charitable sources ; and the old man, whilst his application still stood for 
eeport to the Guardians, was radvised to apply to the Charity: Organisation Society. Here his circumstances 
were more fully: entered into. “He was country born and bred, had served his apprenticeship as a carpenter, 
had married at’ twenty-three, and; with his wife, had come to London to’seek his fortune. . For sixty years he 
had worked for her and to bring up a family, all. of whom, except one daughter, had died. He “had worked 
for sixty. years and. his wife had never had toearn a penny.” Line by line the story of his life came out, not 
in one interview at our office, but in the course of several visits to the old people’s home, where the remains of 
their once comfortable surroundings. were stored in one kitchen-bedroom, always kept beautifully clean and 
bright and orderly by the. dutiful. affection of their only remaining daughter, who yet lived a mile away, and 
had her. own family and her,own troubles. As the i inquiry into the case deepened, the respect and affection of 

the old man’s new friend deepened still more. It was found, that the old couple had faced many’ misfortunes 
together., Amongst. these were the loss of six children, after prolonged illness ; the temporary failure of their 
sick club (now. one of the best and safest in, the kingdom) ; the loss through want of business knowledge of the 
house they had. acquired in a building society ; the failure at last of their little hoard of cash, and the prospect of 
the pauper’s lot. at the end of a long and strenuous struggle for independence. As these facts were verified by 
inquiry, the man’s character and his wife’s were revealed in the most. honourable light. With the help of 
relatives, not legally liable, and old employers, to whom such an alternative to outdoor relief had not occurred, 
an. adequate. pension has been raised which will, keep.the old couple in peace and comfort for the rest of their 
days. Instead. of the small dole and tickets handed to them across the pay-table of the relieving officer, a 
fuller allowance is taken week by week by one who will be glad of the old people’s friendship, and bring to 
them not merely an allowance,. but many of those refinements of life which a friend may place at their disposal 
—in their window garden, in their little library (for the old man is a steady reader), and in other domestic 
comforts necessary. to the period of old age. 


This case is merely typical of some seventy-seven pensioners on our books, and 
of some 1,700 on the books of our Society throughout London. We cite it in order 
that the system of co-operation between the Associated Agencies of the Borough and 


the Board.of Guardians may be fully understood. Had Outdoor Relief. been givens in | 


this and similar cases— 


(1) Some of the well- tdhogaa ratepayers would have lost sight of their 
poorer brethren, and would have lost the opportunity of personally knowing 
_ them and serving them in their time of need. 


(2) The assistance of the remoter relatives would not have been forth- 
_ coming, and their duty would have been neglected. 


(3) Old employers would not even have been asked to contribute. 


_ (4) Workmen making sacrifices to strengthen their provident associa- 
tions by mutual aid would have been discouraged and. hampered, by the 
conviction that the Poor Law rate is. the best) poor man’s.club; and as. this 
tendency worked itself out a general slackening in the administration of 
outdoor relief would ensue. 


-»--(5) Provident workmen, keeping themselves above the line of pauperism 
by their own exertions, would be made to pay rates, contrary to their 
strongest convictions, for the comfortable support of the improvident ; and 
these payments would tend to drag them down to the same level. 


The case of the widow. has always seemed to us most unsuitable for Poor Law 
Relief, and one in which the intervention of a Friendly Visitor is most opportune. Here 
no weekly payment, in cash or kind, can be supposed to fill the gap in the family life. 
_Brothers.and sisters .and other relatives, the club members, and similar resources are 
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looked to, and do their best, often in most unstinted fashion, often with real self-sacrifice. 
But amongst the poorest, amongst the friendless, the paramount need is the need of 
one wise friend who understands the life of those she is dealing with, is willing to 
devote herself to their service, and is backed by such a combination of the sources of 
nelp to be rendered by the community as our friendly visitors have at their command. 
The resources of the family and friends, the personal resources of the widow herself, 
and of her older children, the provision for immediate needs, a plan for the whole 
family in the future, the need for change of rooms, the supervision of the older boys— 
these are but afew of the points upon which the sympathy, counsel, and personal sup- 

ort of the Friendly Visitor are found to be most acceptable. Even where many offers 
of help are forthcoming from friends and neighbours, these are not always the wisest 
offers ; and to discriminate between them and use them to the best advantage will be 
no slight tax upon the worker on whom the responsibility falls. 


A very respectable widow, with three young daughters, was referred to us by the Guardians in order 
that something better than a mere allowance might be secured for her. Inquiry showed that the husband 
had lost his life in an accident, which was due, so far as we could see, to his employer's mismanagement. 
The woman, who had received much help from the employer, was destitute when this ceased. We raised 
from various sources 6s. per week for boarding out two of the children with their grandmother in the 
country, leaving the widow with one child to support by charing. With the kind help of one of our 
subscribers, a solicitor, we fought the employer and recovered £100 compensation, ‘entrusted to us for the 
maintenance of the children, who, owing to necessary changes in the grandmother’s household, have been 
transferred to a small orphanage, where they are doing well. . 


A young widow, with seven dependent children, was referred to our Committee for help and advice. 
She had received 9s. 6d. outdoor relief during the illness of her husband, who had been a lazy good-for- 
nothing man, but now she needed some well-thought-out plan for her future ; she had thoroughly lost heart 
and her home and children had suffered from neglect. Though her own parents were poor, her father-in-law 
was found to be a cabinet-maker in a fairly good position, and when he found she was no longer to be helped 
by the rates, he willingly promised to allow her 10s. a week. Her eldest son, who was thoroughly out of 
hand, was by the Committee’s influence got on to a training ship, and another boy sent to a Home of the 
Waifs and Strays at Margate, whilst the widow herself, now freed from the worst of her anxieties, set to 
work with a will, and managed to support her family by taking in washing, with the help from her father- 
in-law and a little assistance from her elder daughter. After some months, however, the grandfather: died, 
and his widow and sons were only able to continue 7s. for two or three weeks longer. By this time’ one 
other daughter was able to go into service, and at the Committee’s advice two more children were taken by 
the Guardians (one to Dr. Barnardo’s and one to Banstead Schools).. The widow and her three remaining 
children moved into one large room, and a grant of £1 tiding her over the first few weeks, she became 
entirely self-supporting. Since then she has again fallen into temporary difficulties, owing to the removal of 
her chief employers. But again her relatives have been persuaded to come forward. They have now taken 
the youngest child for a prolonged visit ; another boy is being taken by the Guardians, and she is working 
up a new connection, with only one child to support, but hoping soon to be able to have her little boy at 
home again. She is now a bright, clean, energetic little woman, very proud of all her children, and especially | 
of the once troublesome son, now a well-set-up sailor-boy. 


Very often the case of an able-bodied man is referred, and often these cases are 
dealt with partly by a “voluntary ” adaptation of the modified workhouse test—the 
Guardians sending to Lingfield Farm Colony (a voluntary institution)’a husband who 
needs the discipline and personal influence that are such a satisfactory feature of 
Lingfield, whilst one of our Committees of Assistance helps the wife. The following 


is a case referred to us by the Guardians, but sent, not to Lingfield, but to the Distress 
Works at Hitchin :— 


A young couple were referred to us by the Board of Guardians, to whom the wife had applied for work 
for her husband. She was in an emaciated condition, looking wretchedly ill, nervous, and depressed. In- 
quiries showed that both man and wife came of respectable families, but had wrecked their prospects by an 
improvident marriage which had caused the young man, or rather boy, to lose his work as under-gardener— 
his employer being unwilling to keep married servants. Since their marriage they had roamed about from 
place to place, living partly with relatives, the man doing casual work, but always earning a good character. 
There were indications, however, that his desultory life was undermining his capacity for steady work, whilst 
his wife was breaking down in her efforts to keep the home together by her earnings. Interim relief was 
obtained from the clergy, and the man dispatched to the Distress Committee, who set. him to work at the 
Garden City at Hitchin. The wife was sent for treatment to the Hampstead Hospital, helped by the Nursing 
Association, and then sent with her baby to Hove for three weeks. On her return an arrangement was made 
for her to live with her mother until her husband’s return, But her husband did not return. Work at a 
pound a week and a cottage were found for him at Hitchin, and within eight months of his despairing appli- 
cat:on to the Guardians he was joined by his wife and children in their country home. 


“nit there was a far more sad and difficult class dealt with by the Poor Law that 
made a powerful appeal for our help—the young unmarried women, the merest girls, 
very often, applying, in the first instance, for Maternity Relief. We felt that in their 
cases if in any, charity should exercise its prior claim, step in before the Poor Law, 
and rescue those who in so many instances had been mere victims, from some of the 
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results of their fall. The interview with the Relieving Officer, the appearance before 
a mixed Board with all the possibilities of cross-examination—the life in the able-lodied 
wards before confinement, in which all maternal instincts would suffer desecration and 
suppression, the early separation from the child necessitated by the need of merest 
breadwinning—these seemed a scries of misfortunes from whose hardening. effect 
charity might save those who were willing to be saved. After considerable controversy* 
it was agreed, between the Guardians and our Executive, that, in accordance with the 
principles of Mr. Goschen’s Circular, these young women should, in every first case, at 
the outset, be offered the alternative of being dealt with by a woman worker—one of 
the members of our Rescue and Maternity Committee. By these, the young women, 
who almost invariably accept the alternative thus offered, are sent first to a Maternity 
Home and then to a Maternity Hospital, often the same institution. For the first 
three, six, or sometimes twelve months of the baby’s life, the mother is enabled to 
earn her livelihood in the Maternity Home without separation from the life of her 
child. A glance at the Appendixt will indicate what measure of success has 
attended this difficult work. Of the influence on character—the most important thing 
—a schedule can only speak most vaguely. But it speaks definitely on two tendencies ; 
firstly, the prevention of application to the Relieving Officer, and, secondly, the steady 
increase in the number of cases in which the man has been successfully prosecuted. 
Under the Poor Law the cases in which a prosecution of the man was successful, were 
exceedingly rare. It has only been by enlisting the systematic co-operation of many 
societies and institutions that this piece of work has been so completely established 
by Miss Topham, the hon. secretary of the Committee. The Appendix} shows how 
the efforts made within the borough have also been brought into line.t{ 

A girl of seventeen in service, who came of a thoroughly respectable family, found it necessary to seek 
Maternity Relief... Her own mistress did not trouble where she was going ; but her sister’s mistress advised 
application to the Relieving Officer. This lady’s medical attendant, however, who was consulted, knew the 
work our Committee was doing, and the girl was sent direct to Miss Topham. To this lady the girl confessed 
everything, including the name of the man who had wronged her. The man was seen by a member of the 
Committee, was made to realise the gravity of his offence, and was made to pay regularly towards the main- 
tenance of his child as long as it lived. The girl’s family gratefully contributed towards the cost of her 
treatment. The girl herself, who was very weak and wayward, just the sors whom Poor Law treatment 
could not have saved, was first sent to a Maternity Home, and has since gone for two year’s discipline at a 


Home in the country. Here she is reported to be improving. The man has been reconciled to his wife. 
All that charity, at ouce compassionate and stern, could devise, has been tried ; and so far it has not failed. 





PART Viet A. COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 
XITI.—Co-opErAtiv#® Mepicau AIp. 


In dealing with certain departments of our work we have once or twice referred 
to matters of great importance, to many interests, neither purely local, nor purely 
generic—in which further progress could hardly be made without a far more general 
consent than our Local or Special Committees could give. These matters are the 
peculiar province, and the chief justification of a Council of Social Welfare. One of 
these matters of general interest is the possibility of a large combination between the 
medical profession, the hospital and dispensary authorities, the friendly societies, and 
ultimately, perhaps, even the municipal authorities in the reorganisation of medical 
aid throughout the borough on a provident basis. 


_ Our first step in this direction was to lay the matter before the Council, whence 
it was referred after a preliminary discussion to the general Executive to ventilate the 
subject and to forward co-operation ; our second step was to invite the secretary of 
the British Medical Association in Hampstead to read a paper at the Council, 
describing the attitude and relation of the hospitals to mutual provident aid. Imme- 
diately the question was taken up by the Industrial and Provident Committee, and. 
four public conferences were held. 


Reports from this Committee and the Care Committee of the Managers of the 
Kilburn Group of Schools were then considered by the Executive, and it was resolved 











* For a Circular to Guardians and’ the C.O.S.:on this subiect, and for a Schedule of cases dealt with 
' during three years, sce Charities Appendix. 

7 Charities Appendix. 

+ For Memorandum by Rural Dean and the Hon. Sec. of the Council of Social Welfare, see Churities 
Appendix. vibes 
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to approach the various bodies concerned seriatim, beginning with the British Medical 
Association. It seemed possible at the present juncture to initiate a widespread 
reform. There were several facts that seemed to indicate that such a change as we 
suggested might be carried out in the immediate future. First, with regard to the 
Elementary Schools :— | | / ms 

(1) During the past five or six years we had been instrumental in bringing about, 
between the clergy, the managers of elementary schools, and one of the great Friendly 
Societies, a great development in the Juvenile Forestry movement. During these six 
years over six hundred children had entered the ranks, either as. members of Sunday 
schools, or as attending the elementary schools. This forms but a very small minority 
of the children receiving elementary education within the borough. Lately, however, 
by the provisions of the Education Act of 1907, a beginning has been made by the 
County Council to organise medical inspection of all elementary school children. In 
this borough the medical inspector has already inspected the children at the poorest 
of our schools, and the inspection has yielded a total of eighty-one cases in which he 
indicates that medical and sometimes surgical treatment are required. If anything 
like similar figures are yielded in the other schools in the borough, a very. large 
amount of work must necessarily be thrown, either upon medical practitioners in their 
private capacity, or upon the doctors at dispensaries, or at the out-patient departments 
of the nearest hospitals. All these cases have been warned by the teachers and. visited 
on behalf of the Care Committee; and we regret to say that in twenty-nine cases of 
disease the parents had taken no action ; in those that had, thirty had been taken to 
hospitals and fourteen to private practitioners. Only one had been treated at a 
Provident Dispensary, and none by a Friendly Society’s doctor. | . 


This led us to consider a second fact: the use of the Out-Patient Departments 
in our hospitals. ‘ dt. oh crottooi 


(2) Doth the out-patient departments that were formerly used by the poor of 
this borough have now been removed. The inspected children, therefore, found to 
be suffering from illness or defect that would probably have been treated at. these 
hospitals, will have to go outside the borough for their treatment. A. great. many of 
these cases, being chronic, and not of an exceptional character, should be treated by a 
family doctor, and not go to swell the numbers of those who make use: of the out- 
patient departments in our hospitals. For a longtime we had felt, in connection with 
cases of illness where the home conditions were well-known to us, that the medical 
treatment at the hospital was largely, if not: altogether, nullified by ignorance of the 
actual possibilities of treatment that the home afforded ; and that the family medical 
man on the spot was the only person who could deal with them adequately. Recog- 
nising that the out-patient: departments should be made consultative in their character, 
and used chiefly for that, and for casualties, and for cases in’ which expensive or 
highly specialised equipment is necessary, we could not regret, on the whole, the 
disappearance of the ordinary out-patient department’s work in our district, especially 


if their removal could be used for the greater development of provident dispensaries 
and friendly societies. | olde 


This brought us to a third point—our Local Dispensaries : 


(3) For the people of Hampstead, there are, happily near to the five elementary 
schools in the borough, four provident dispensaries. But it is unhappily true of two 
or three of these, as of many other dispensaries : (1) that the membership fluctuates 
very greatly, and (2) that the equipment, and in one or two cases, possibly the dis- 


pensing department, are below the standard which the medical staff would like to 
secure, He -end 


This led us to a fourth point: the possibility of a Public Medical Service for 
Hampstead. . | | | 


(4) In connection with one, the Kilburn, Provident Institute there were two facts 
to be observed : one was that the Institute was served, not by a chosen staff, but by 
what may almost be called a public medical service, open to all practitioners in that 
part of the borough, and giving the members a wider choice of a medical man than 
the staff system allows another was that one or two henefit’ societies: had already 
been induced to use this Institute for their medical attendance and drugs. * 





* See Charities Appendix. 
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Taking these four facts together, it appeared that the time had come when 
the whole of the provident medical aid in Hampstead might be systematised. 


Our suggestions were ,— 


(1) Might not the whole medical profession in the borough become, for 
the purposes of provident dispensaries at least a public medical service ? 


(2) As the doctors belonging to the benefit societies would be included | 


(we hope without exception) in this service, might not these societies be asked 
to do what is now being done on a smaller scale at the Institute above 
mentioned—use the dispensary for their medical attendance and drugs ? 


(3) Might not the movement for extending the provision against sick- 
ness be established in our schools by the formation in all of them where they 
do not at present exist, of Juvenile Courts of the Foresters and Juvenile 
Lodges of the Oddfellows? So much success had attended our efforts in 
this direction, that we thought that in time nearly all those who would 
not under present circumstances be more suitably dealt with by the poor 
law, might be induced to join. We regard these juvenile societies as 
valuable in training the children to become members of the great friendly 
societies later on in life ; but they are of even greater value educationally in 
training the children in habits of mutual helpfulness, order, and solidarity. 


It is well known that the system here advocated has already been adopted, and 
carried out with some degree of success, in many of our provincial towns. But in 
most cases it has been done without the co-operation of a public medical service, 
and we regretted to find in some of them that the medical appointment has been 
made a mere commercial arrangement between the societies and the medical officers. 
Medical men have been found who were willing to act as resident medical of officers the 
combined dispensaries at a salary which has in some cases been considered too low 
by their medical brethren in the town in question. Knowing, as we did, the liberal 
custom of the medical profession in graduating their fees according to the income of 
their patients, as roughly estimated by the rent of the house they occupy, we were 
anxious that this point of view should be carefully considered in any proposals we 
had to make, in order that our constituents amongst the leading benefit societies 
might reconsider in the light of the practice to which we have just alluded, the 
desirability of instituting—not of course for ordinary insurance for sick benefit, nor 
for the purchase of drugs at co-operative prices through the dispensaries —but for 
medical attendance only, a scale of fees, rising approximately, according to the house- 
rent paid by, or the wages earned by, the member. 


There remained the question of expense: (1) In the possibility of a fifth central 
Dispensary being required, This might merely mean leasing a house and adapting it 
to the new requirements, or if any rich local endowment, or rich residents, could be 
_ brought to our help, it might mean not merely a central dispensary, but the long- 
coveted Societies’ Hall, for the meetings of Friendly Societies and the establishment 
of the’ offices. of the various voluntary societies under one roof. (2) In the equipment 
or improvement of the present dispensaries, especially with a view to the treatment. 
of children’s cases, the Friendly Societies themselves might contribute. And the 
Dispensaries’ incomes might be supplemented by grants made in accordance with 
Section 13 (1) of the Education Act of 1907. 


We have set forth this scheme at somewhat wearisome length, although it is 
still under consideration, in order to indicate the function of such a representative 
Council as we have set up in Hampstead. On that Council, the local division of the 
British Medical Association is represented by two members, the Trades Council by 
four members, the Oddfellows and Foresters by two members respectively, the 
Hearts of Oak by one member, the Dispensaries by two members, the Hospitals by 
four members. But the three local departments of municipal government are all 
more or less closely concerned in such a scheme. ‘The Guardians, who possess perhaps 
the best equipped dispensary in the borough, are represented by two members; the 
Borough Council, the co-operation of whose health department is helpful to the move 
ment, has four members ;* and the Managers of the County Schools, whose consent 
must be secured, have three members. 


‘* Also the Mayor and Deputy-Mayor are President and Vice-President. 
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If one reflects how often good schemes are wrecked for want of some common 
ground whence a scheme, well considered from all. points of view, may be worked out, 
the advantages of our union of all agencies becomes apparent. 


XIV.—A Bopy or Socrat DoctTRInE. 


This was a phrase by which Arnold Toynbee designated one of the ideals to which 
he gave, and for which he gave up, his life. If our action is to be effective, it must be 
based upon principle ; and since principles vary with men’s minds, some reconciliation 
or unification, some body of doctrine must be reached, before workers can hope to 
influence for good the lives and conditions of the people. Here again we have 
trusted to representative control ; and representative control has has not failed us. Our 
Board of Social Study was composed of the chairmen of the local Committees of 
Assistance, reinforced by a few economists and social experts. It was successful in 
the formation of many Social Study Circles in congregations and local societies; but 
as we said on page 10, it always looked forward to the establishment of a general 
course of study that should at once harmonise and inform the action of all the workers 
in the borough. Accordingly the Representative Council of Social Welfare, 
appointed a special committee on Domiciliary Visiting, consisting of the Rural 
Dean and other leading clergy of the Established and Free Churches with a 
few representative women and laymen, including Miss F. K. Urwick, an experienced 
District Visitor, who acted as hon. secretary. We shall deal later on with 
their reference, as it related to the main subject they were asked to consider ; but an 
interim report was sent in by this special committee recommending, as the first essential 
in any systematisation of visiting, a common training at once theoretical and practical 
for the visitors. In accordance with this recommendation, a sessional course of the 
character suggested has been inaugurated and is being attended steadily by an average 
audience of over seventy students—chiefly district, and other, visitors amongst the poor. 
We believe that this piece of work alone would justify the Council’s existence, for 
it must exercise far-reaching results in one of the most important departments of 
social work—friendly visiting and its influence upon family life. 


X V.—ELBERFELD IN LONDON. 


The special committee on Domiciliary Visiting could, therefore, look back with 
some satisfaction upon certain achievements of our system of co-operative control ; 
although they were fully aware how much had yet to be done. 


(1) Virtually complete intercommunication between all assisting agencies ° 
had been secured by our system of registration ; whilst the permanent alloca- 
tion of certain families (composite as to their relations with several churches) 
to certain churches .and societies, or to the Guardians, had miwimised the 
possibilities of overlapping. 


(2) The release of the district visitor in several parishes from almsgiving, 
and the administration of assistance by weekly or fortnightly committees 
representative of the churches, had purified the friendly influence of the visitor, 
and the spiritual influence of every church. 


(3) The Social Study Circles, by rendering continuous social study easy, 
attractive, and practical, had paved the way for the Continuous Course, now 
running, which aims at providing such a general equipment as to eliminate the 
necessity, in all but exceptional cases, of employing a fresh visitor to meet 
fresh needs unstudied by the visitor already at work. 


But the committee had to consider not merely the areas where the whole system, 
so far as it went, was already in force, but others where it was as yet incomplete 
The committee asked itself : What is the problem taken at its worst? A new family 
enters a district—a poor family in a poor neighbourhood. Supposing two denomi- 
nations, seeking souls to be saved, in all good faith, but without intercommunication, 
invite their attention at church, or mission, or chapel. This in itself is a kind of 
confusion that might be eliminated, especially in very poor quarters, for it is bad enough. 
But it may be worse. Suppose the newcomers are in actual want, and suppose one 
or both of the denominations, ignorant of each other’s action, begin to give relief? 
How will the lowest class we are thinking of escape something worse than confusion, 
something more like corruption—not from the motives that prompt, but in the results 
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which may follow, these negligent gifts? Yes, negligent, not in their kindness and care 
for the poor; but careless and unkind in their neglect of what others, equally earnest 
may be striving, at the same time, and in the same home, to effect. 


But we have not yet ended our account of the invasions and confusions to which 
the poor are subject. The visitors of the churches are not the only visitors. Apart 
from rent collectors, insurance collectors, and others, there are the school visitors, the 
care committee visitors of the school managers, the health visitors, the separate visitors 
of all the children’s societies—Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment, Invalid 
Children’s Aid, Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Children’s Country Holidays. We 
need not labour the list of these. Their sum is great. But if the purposes for which 
the visits are made were catalogued, the confusion of counsel would-be still more 
apparent, 


There is a host of visitors, in every London Borough at least, representative of 
the municipal bodies and lay societies. The seriousness with which these visitors 
conceive their duties will determine the earnestness and persistence of their advice, 
their persuasion and their practical schemes for each family visited. One visitor may 
be bringing port wine or brandy to the man pledged by another visitor to total 
abstinence. The child destined by a phthisis visitor for the isolation and special 
treatment of a Sanatorium, may be sent by another to regain its strength amongst 
a crowd of little cousins in a country cottage. The young and ignorant mother, who 
is being carefully guided by a lady Sanitary Inspector in the nurture of her infant, 
may be presented by some other visitor whose authority the mother deems to be 
greater, with a deleterious patent food. After much of the best kind of persuasion 
a father has consented to apprentice a bright lad to a trade. Another visitor nips this 
in the bud with a pecuniarily seductive offer of a situation that will lead to nothing but 
a place in an unskilled labour market already overstocked. 


Let it be granted that nothing is due to our self-respect, our consideration for 
others, or our sense of humour. But let this be answered: Is it just to the poor that 
these multiplied invasions of their homes, these divided counsels, involving life and 
death, good and evil, should stand in the way of trained thought and orderly service ? 
The Report of the Special Committee which follows, indicates two simple methods 
of minimising the evil :—(i) The co-operation of interparochial committees of assis- 
tance, representative of all bodies of visitors ; (2) The ascertamment by every visitor, 
as one of her most important duties, of the relations of the various members of each 
family to other organisations and visitors. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Special Committee has already presented its first or interim 
Report dealing with what its members regarded as their first duty under 
the circumstances, viz., to recommend that such visitors as feel the need 

of it should be offered a training that will enable them to deal with all 
ordinary cases of distress, without the frequent intervention of a special 
visitor. This Interim Report met with the approval of the General 

Executive and of the Council; and, accordingly, in co-operation with 
the Board of Social Studies, we have arranged a series of twenty-one 
addresses on practical subjects. A preliminary course of four addresses 
has been attended on the Tuesday mornings of November by an average 
of over seventy ladies. By the kind permission of the Vicar of Trinity 
Church, these addresses have been given in Trinity Church Hall. 
These are to be followed after Christmas by ten lectures on Methods of 
Public Assistance. After Easter visits to Institutions will be arranged. 
A Reading Party has also been formed this term amongst a few of 
those attending the lectures. 


2. The Special Committee next held a meeting in conjunction with 
the Upper Hampstead Committees of Assistance with a view to ascer- 
taining what were the views of the heads of Religious Bodies and other 
Societies in Upper Hampstead, as to the possibility of ensuring a friendly 
visitor for every family likely to need a visitor’s help. | The possibility of 
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introducing some modification of the Elberfeld System was considered, 
and Dr. Horton and Dr. Newton Marshall were in favour of an attempt 
being made in that direction. Another speaker suggested that one of the 
chief difficulties of the German system lay in the want of proper com- 
munication between the visitors under that system, and those who are 
visiting on behalf of religious and other voluntary Associations, over the 
same areas. It was accordingly resolved, with the cordial concurrence of 
Dr. Horton and Dr. Newton Marshall, that an attempt should be made, 
in the two parishes covered by the operations of the Upper Hampstead 
Committee of Assistance, to ascertain as exactly as possible what visiting 
was already systematised, who the visitors were, and what families they 
visited. : 


8 Returns have been received from all the Churches and Societies 
at work within these two parishes, except from the Salvation Army, viz., 
the Parish Church and Christ Church, St. Mary’s, Holly Hill (Roman 
Catholic), Lyndhurst Road Congregational Church, Heath Street Baptist 
Chapel, Prince Arthur Road Wesleyan Chapel, Rosslyn Hill Unitarian 
Chapel, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, the Care Committee of 
New End School, the Guardians, the Upper Hampstead Committee of the 
Council of Social Welfare. 


Although it is true that overlapping in material gifts has been 
reduced to a minimum by our system of Registration, and conference, 
and by the permanent allotment, for the purposes of relief, of the 
various composite families—families whose members are connected 
with more than one religious organisation—yet we regretted to 
find that whilst a very few very poor families were apparently not being 
visited at all, certain families were being visited by more religious bodies 
than one. 


4, We think that both these difficulties may be met by means’ of 
our established machinery. In the district selected for our enquiry we 
have a Committee, representative of every religious and other body, 
engaged in the work of Assistance. Small Conferences consisting only 
of the workers actually concerned can therefore adjust the visiting of 
such families as are connected with more than one body. Nor willit be 
difficult to secure fresh visitors for those at present unvisited, as soon as 
the Committee is advised which families these are. But in order to 
carry out these arrangements it will be necessary to know, further than 
we already know, precisely how this institutional overlapping occurs in 
each family. We would therefore earnestly recommend that every 
regular visitor of a family ascertain, gradually of course and not as the 
subject of a special enquiry, to what religious and social organisations 
each member of a family belongs. Some ‘ overlapping” in the sense of 
visiting by more than one religious body is, we fear, inevitable so long 
as various members of the same family, living under the same roof, 
have attached themselves to different religious bodies; but we hope and 
believe that the use of such opportunities by the Visitor, in order to 
influence the convictions of the other members of the family, is becoming 
in Hampstead more and more rare, owing to the good feeling and more: 
intimate association existing between the representatives of the various 
religious organisations: an association which is at least in part due to 
opportunities for common work afforded by the Council of Social 
Welfare. The Vicar of the Parish and the Vicar of Christchurch have 
both recorded their opinion that the steps taken to prevent overlapping 
of Relief have resulted in a distinct improvement in the tone of those 
neighbourhoods where that reform has been effected ; and we hope for 
at ee gain as a result of the fresh efforts we now ask all visitors 

o make. 7 


_ 5. But it is not from religious bodies alone, by any means, that the 
difficulty arises. There are several lay societies, doing excellent work, 
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but yet, unfortunately, traversing the visits of the Churches Visitors , 
viz., the Phthisis and Infants’ Health Committees, other visitors of the 
Standing Committees of the Executive of the Council of Social Welfare, 
the visitors of the Care Committees, the visitors of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, the Invalid Children’s Aid Associations, and of other 
excellent organisations. These in their aggregate actually outnumbered 
the visitors of the Established Church. The Pthisis visitors alone visit 
‘nearly 150 families. 


We have already made a beginning of reform here by invitations, 
most willingly accepted, to the hon. secretary of the Infants Health 
Committee, the Medical Officer of Health for Hampstead, and the 
lady Sanitary Inspector, to address and advise three meetings of 
District Visitors as to the treatment of families under the system 
known as Health Visiting. And the Vicars of the Parish and Christ 

- Church have since arranged with the Phthisis Committee for a begining 
to be made in the clearance of overlapping with that Committee by the 
use of the services of the District Visitors for Phthisis Visiting. 


It will be seen that progress must be slow, if, instead of adopting a 
system which ignores the work of others, and gives an appearance of order 
which only covers confusion, we take into account, and endeavour to 
adjust, the diverse efforts of all workers; and to train for their work all 
who have set themselves to serve the poor. . 


None who have the least acquaintance with the missionary methods that obtain in 
the poorest quarters of our greater cities will deny the difficulties we have met. But 
only a few both know them and realise their danger. The majority of those .whose 
attention is drawn to them will simply adopt the attitude that it is impossible to 
introduce system into a complication of so many discordant elements. And yet in 
other walks of life far more complicated matters have to be disentangled and settled. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “Industrial Democracy,” for instance, 
may remember the striking passage in which the extreme complications that attend 
the collective bargaining of the cotton-weavers are described. The factors that enter 
into the piecework rates of the Lancashire cotton operatives are so complicated that 
both the employers and the workpeople have found it necessary to employ permanent 
professional experts devoting their whole time to the interests of the employers’ 
association and the trades union respectively. ‘The agreed wage depends on many 
factors involved in the machinery, the materials, their quality and wear and tear, and 
the arithmetical calculations needed for countless differing cases, Yet the two experts 
under the representative control of the employers’ and workmen’s associations solve 
the problems in the end to the satisfaction of all parties. The Captains and the rank 
and file of Industry seek for their justice through a host of bewildering facts and 
most difficult calculations based upon them, although the end may be but the rise or 
fall of wages by a penny or twopence. Shall not we who have the lives of the 
unhappiest at stake “venture as warily, use the same skill ?” 


At any rate, in Hampstead, experience shows us that all these difficulties due to 
isolated and impulsive action yield to treatment—yield, that is, to experience, 
forethought, and representative control. 





X VI,.—CoNCLUSION. 


Our history, therefore, has been a history, firstly, of co-operation ; secondly, of 
co-operation ; and, thirdly, of co-operation—co-operation between the bodies that 
deal with the unemployed ; between the bodies that administer Poor Law Medical 
Relief and those that administer through the Borough Council the Public Health 
Acts; between the Guardians of the Poor and the neighbours of the poor as to the 
respective spheres of Public Relief and private charity ; between those who formerly 
undertook Relief work as District Visitors and the other agencies working over the 
same area; between the National Church and one of the great. national movements of 
workmen for mutual help. ha. | 7 
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710 NOTE BY MR. T, HANCOCK NUNN ON THE HAMPSTEAD SYSTEM OF CO-OPERATION BY 
MEANS OF A COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 


The crying need for co-operation and unity in social work to-day results from the 
great and irregular growth of our Voluntary and Municipal Institutions. Their 
numbers and great variety have indicated how much there is to be done, and how many 
there are to do it. But we found the army of Social Reform still an army of irregular 
bands. If its units and groups were to turn out decent work, their efforts must be 
consolidated. Each group must learn to trust other groups, to share in some of the 
work, to specialise in some, and to give up some altogether. Unless this spirit of 
mutual help and mutual concession is evolved, social work caunot. be disentangled from 
the muddle it now almost everywhere presents. The question arises : How, by whom, 
and at whose expense, is this disentanglement to be performed, so that the personal and 
financial resources of the community may be sustained in co-ordination ? It might be 
attempted in one of three ways. The State or the Municipality might attempt it, but 
at present neither shows any sign even that it appreciates the need, Or, one society 
out of the many societies might attempt it. . One society has attempted it, and, so far, 
has failed. It has failed because it has not learnt the simple lesson that except in the 
most rudimentary organisms growth takes place from within ; or because, knowing 
that, it has not troubled to apply its knowledge to the social facts with which it was 
concerned. Or, finally, all the societies might attempt it together, 


In Hampstead the attempt to “ organise” “charities ” from without had long been 
abandoned as a delusive enterprise. Patiently and attentively, and for many years, 
members of the now Associated Agencies who believed in unity and co-operation had 
studied the Agencies with which they were already connected, or working with other 
Agencies, had endeavoured to learn their aims and point of view. A very few persons 
in a Borough who concentrate their time and strength in this way can do a good deal ; 
and the Hampstead Associated Agencies have certainly become what they are in unity 
and co-operation because their representatives were willing to learn other Agencies’ 
methods of work, to admit that other people’s point of view demanded serious and 
sympathetic attention, to work hard at other people’s jobs, and to take as their wages 
—unity and co-operation. 


Now, as soon as the case for association had been fairly made out, as it had been 
in Hampstead ; as soon as enough progress in co-operation had been made as to justify 
it to the mass of reasonable persons ; the time had arrived when the regulation of the new 
relations should be placed in the hands of some recognised, responsible body. The linking 
of personal effort through the local committees, and throu gh the local conferences for the 
prevention of overlapping; the linking of various forms of public medical assistance 
through the Health Society ; the linking of various Provident Societies through the 
Industrial Committee, and of various Rescue Agencies through our Rescue and Mater- 
nity Committee ; the powerful influence that is wielded, and might be abused, by a 
Board of Social Study—these made up an organisation at once too delicate and too 
extensive to be left without some such central support as a representative Council 
supplies. It was because those of us who had been responsible for establishing these 
delicate and yet necessary connections between many institutions (municipal, endowed, 
and voluntary) felt the weight of our responsibility, that we laid before these various 
agencies a definite scheme for a representative Council. We believed that co-operation 
had gone as far as it could go without being the outcome of direct personal control. 


Nine years of steady growth had been marked by the appointment of a General 
Executive Committee, and by the development at the hands of the new body of some 
dozen young and vigorous Committees which were applying the old principles in new 
ways. The one comparatively simple response to the application made by the poor 
after distress had overtaken them, had been superseded by an entirely New Organisa- 
tion—sympathetic and comprehensive in its relation to other agencies, aggressive and 
varied in its attack upon social evils, preventive first and curative afterwards, con- 
structive of a new system in which the Churches, the great Friendly Societies, and the 


three main branches of Municipal Administration co-operate for the improvement in 
the condition of the people. 





We had lost the simplicity and possibly some of the precision of an army made 
up of one Arm. We had gained the complexity, interdependence, and spontaneity 
needed for modern warfare. In fact, we had become a fighting force, a Movement 
with a purpose. And it has been given us to see some of the fruits of our labours in 
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MEANS OF A COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 


a decreased pauperism, bettered conditions for the working classes, and a new ‘n‘erest 


at once humane and scientific, in the social problem. 


But we are thankful to think 


that more than this has flowed from common efforts for which our Society in Hamp- 
stead has been a rallying ground. A better understanding between men and women 
of different classes, sects, and parties has resulted in a complete revolution in the 
administration of voluntary and municipal assistance, and an extraordinary develop- 


ment of the Friendly Societies’ movement. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE HAMPSTEAD 


[.—The name of the Council shall be The Hampstead 

-Council of Social Welfare. (The number of representa- 

tives that may be appointed by each agency are given in 
the second column below.) 


11.—The Council shall consist of— 

(1) Representatives of such of the following 
Agencies as are willing to co-operate. (2) All the 
members of the Executive, and three representatives 
of each of the Committees and Conferences of the 
C.O.S., and of its Associated Agencies, 


(1) Co-operating Agencies. 
No. of 
Represen- 
tatives, 
Hampstead Ruridecanal Chapter - - -~ - 
Hampstead Free Church Council - BOL 2 
Jewish Synagogue - - - . 3 4 J 
Dominican Church, Southampton Road - = 
Society of Friends, Willoughby Road - - - 
Salvation Army, Hampstead Headquarters - - 
Ethical Society —- - - 2 - : 
The Three Unitarian Churches in Hampstead ~~ - 
Borough Council - - - - - - - 
Board of Guardians - - - - : - 
Council Elementary Schools - - - - - 
The Wells and Campden Charity - SUT UOTE 
Stock’s Charity = - - - - - - 4 
Hampstead Division of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation - - - - - - - 
The Hampstead General Hospital - - - - 
The North London Hospital, Mount Vernon 
The Hampstead Provident Dispensary - - - 
The Kilburn Provident Medical Institute = - - 
The Kilburn Dispensary = Sn eee 
The Hampstead Nursing Association - - . 
The Kilburn Nursing Association - - - - 
The Brondesbury Créche — - - - - - 
The Hampstead and St. Pancras Day Nursery’ - 
The Hampstead Branch of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association - ~bfhi> = = 
The Hampstead Branch of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children - 1 
The Hampstead Rescue Association - - - il 
The Hampstead Women’s Shelter - - - wre | 
The Committees of the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants - - 
Hampstead Branches of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society - . - : - - - - 
Hampstead Young Men’s Christian Association - 
Hampstead Young Women’s Christian Association - 
The Women’s and Girls’ Diocesan Association —- 
Christian Social Union, Hampstead Branch - - 
Hampstead Council for the Promotion of Public 
Morality-° -  - -. - be hi i SE 
Hampstead Temperance Council - - - - 
Hampstead Health Society - - - 
Hampstead Branch of the Anti-Sweating League - 
Hampstead Employment Exchange Committee - 
Hampstead Apprenticeship and Skilled Employ- 
ment Committee = - - - , - 
The Hampstead Trades Council -_ - - : 
Court Goulding’s Pride of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters - - - - - . 3 
Court Abbey of the Ancient Order of Foresters - 
Prince George of Cambridge, Lodge of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows - - “BUS 
Dansie Lodge of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows. - -_ - - a ent : 
The Hearts of Oak (Hampstead District) -  - 
The Carlton Lodge of the Total Abstinent Sons of 
w=" the Phoenix’ =" & Yow roe OTT IBID? | 
Lyndhurst Road Friendly Society - + - 1 


* ‘The i: that has failed to send a representa- 
tive. —T.H.N. 
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COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 


No. of 

Agency. Represen- 

tatives. 
Adult Schools - - , - - - - 1 
The Hampstead Working Men’s Association - +h 


Kilburn Conference of the Society of St. Elizabeth 1 
Kilburn Conference of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul - - 2 : f r 5 re | 


Total - - : : - - 74 
(2) Hxecuteve and tts Committees, and Conferences of 
the Assocrated Agencies. 


General Executive - - - - - - 25 
Finance Committee - - - - . - 3 
Pension Committee - - - - - 3 
Board of Social Study Committee - - - Mes: 
Industrial and Provident Committee - - - 38 
Joint Phthisis Committee — - . - - 3 
Rescue and Maternity Committee - - 3 
Upper Hampstead Committee - - AES 33 
Fleet Road - - . - : : - + 3 
Belsize Committee BOR - - - - 3 
Kilburn Committee - - - - - - 3 
Kilburn Conference - - - - - - 3t 
Total C.O.S. and Associated Agencies - - 58 

III.—The representatives of the Agencies shall be 
appointed by the Agencies scheduled on the request of 
the Executive Committee of the Council triennially in 
the May succeeding the Borough Council’s and Guardian’s 
elections. 

IV.—If any Agencies fail to appoint their repre- 
sentatives within three months of the official request 
for the same, the Council may itself proceed to select 
representatives. 

V.—The Council shall elect its own President and 
Vice-Presidents annually. All-other officers shall be 
appointed by the General Executive Committee. Twenty- 
five per cent. of its actual members shall form a quorum. 

VI.—The Council shall meet quarterly for the dis- 
cussion of matters of common interest, to receive reports 
and suggestions from the General Executive, and to 
make reports and suggestions to the General Executive. 
Special meetings shall be summoned whenever the 
General Executive Committee desires to consult the 
Council, or upon requisition from 10 per cent. of the: 
Council’s actual members. 

VIL—The Council shall elect triennially in the May 
succeeding the Borough Council’s and Guardians’ elec- 
tions, a General Executive Committee, which shall be: 
the District Committee of the London Charity Organisa- 
ation Society. 

VIIIL—The Council shall perform all executive: 
functions through the General Executive, which shall 
consist of twenty persons, ten of whom at least shall have: 
served upon the General Executive, or upon any of its 
Standing Committees during the previous year. The 
General Executive Committee shall have power to co-opt: 
five additional members and to fill all vacancies caused 
by death, or resignation, or otherwise. Six of its actual 
members shall form a quorum. 

[x.—Alterations of the rules must receive the assent 
both of a majority at the Council and of a majority at 
the General Executive. Any resolution for the alteration 
of the Rules must be received by the Hon. Secretary to 
the Council at least fifteen days before themeeting at which 
it is to be brought forward. A clear week’s notice must 
be given to members of the Council of any such proposed 
alteration. 





+ The only Conference not converted into a Com- 
mittee.—T.H.N. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MR. T. HANCOCK NUNN IN REGARD TO 
s UNEMPLOYMENT. | 


I. Tue Work or THE CENTRAL UNEMPLOYED Bopy. 


Some of the chief difficulties under which the Central Unemployed Body has 
laboured, have been caused by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, and the 
Regulations of the Local Government Board under. that Act. Tn London, owing to 
the machinery of the Act all the Distress Committees in the various boroughs were 
brought into existence, and many began to act, before the Central Unemployed Body 
met. This produced a variety of method and principle in dealing with cases of 
distress, which it took the Classification Committee a couple of years to reduce to any 
degree of uniformity. 


With regard to the classes of cases with which the Central Unemployed: Body 
was called upon to deal, the regulations placed the body in an initial difficulty. 
Preference was to be given to men who had shown thrift and had been in regular 
employment. But in spite of the appeals of the Classification Committee of the 
Central Unemployed Body, the Local Government Board declined to allow a place in 
their record paper for any record as to the Applicant’s membership of a Friendly 
Society, and further declined to afford any facilities in the record paper for enquiries 
into employment extending further back than one year. These two facts combined 
to make any classification on the lines laid down by the Local Government Board 
extremely difficult. The two readiest means of ascertaining thrift and. previous 
regularity of employment were withheld. And the impression was given that the 
Central Authority did not really care for classification on these lines. It is also the 
fact that the circumstances of the time stimulated an overwhelming proportion of 
applications from labourers whose employment had been more or less casual in 
the past. In dealing with these applications the Central Unemployed Body was 
successful at least in one particular. It set up a standard of work and wages 
for men employed in relief work, which to the utmost of its ability it 
enforced. The men employed under the Act, whether directly by the Body or 
indirectly through the Municipal Bodies worked under careful supervision, worked 
five days a week continuously for several weeks, were paid at a rate per hour equal to 
the Market rate, but at a weekly rate which was below the ordinary Market rate for 
labourers in London. To have established this principle and. carried it out through 
three years, was a performance for which the Local Government Board and the Central 
Unemployed Body should have full credit. ne F 


Then with regard to Hollesley Bay, ‘‘ The Body” was placed in a fresh difficulty. 
Its predecessor, “‘The Fund” of Mr. Long’s organization, had secured the Hollesley 
Bay estate and started the work there with the intention of using it for training 
purposes. It was realised that any work for the Unemployed must contain as far as 
possible this element, and that no permanent good would be effected unless the work 
given resulted in an improvement. of industrial conditions and industrial character. 
But the President of the Local Government Board declined either to support with 
money, or countenance in any way the use of a colony secured under the Act, for any 
purposes but those of giving employment to the Unemployed.* Schemes therefore 
which had for their object the training of men for agricultural life, either fell to the 
ground, or were left to private enterprise. In spite of these facts, however, it is true 
that a small proportion of the men employed there have entered or re-entered upon 
agricultural life, and that a very much larger number have been transferred either to 
agricultural or other kinds of industrial life through emigration to Canada. — It was as 
an introduction, we can hardly say as a training, for Canadian life, that the value of 





*The Act was “An Act. to establish organization with a view. to the provision of Hmployment or 
Assistance for Unemployed Workmen. in proper cases, and in the Local Government Board’s Circular, 
10th October, 1905, the Centzd] Unemployed Body was described as empowered to assist by providing or 
contributing towards the provision of temporary work in such manner as they think. best calculated to. put 
him in a position to obtain regular work or other means of supporting himself,” 
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the Colony was most conspicuous. A considerable proportion of the Body’s emigrants 
were set up bodily, mentally and morally, before they emigrated, by a continuous stay 
at the Farm Colony. | 


The Emigration work of the Central Unemployed Body must also be 
described as successful. At a time when Canada required more workmen, and a 
certain class of workmen required a fresh industrial outlet, the Body dealt with real 
success with this department of its work. There is no doubt that the very careful 
enquiries instituted into the cases of these men before they were passed for emigration, 
enquiries in which the services of the Charity Organisation Society and of the East 
_ End Emigration Fund were very largely utilised, resulted in the selection of a class of 
men whose services were appreciated in Canada; and the Body was able in its 
“ Experience, 1908 ” to quote a gratifying letter received from Mr. J. Obed Smith, the 
Assistant Superintendent. of Emigration to the Canadian Government, in which he 
spoke in the following terms :— 

_ «We say, Give us more of such men. Our experience has been that the men sent out by the 
Unemployed Body have proved first class settlers.” rit 


That: was because they had been carefully selected and ,many,of them, before emigra- 
ting, “hardened out ” on the land at Hollesley Bay, Unfortunately the tide of 
emigration was: checked during ‘the past winter by economic causes over which the 
Central Unemployed Body could exercise absolutely no control., But during the two 
years in which their operations were in full swing, there is no doubt that a large 
number of men were selected and placed in‘Canada. who were much better calculated 
for the industrial life of the Colony than for industrial life in England. Very few 
applications were received from the skilled workmen, needed in England, and on the 
whole well able to find employment here ; whilst the wastrel whose services are useless 
either here or elsewhere was weeded out by strict enquiry. Buta large number of 
labourers, many of whom had drifted to London from the country, who were not first- 
class labourers in the sense of being able to hold their own in the competition of the 
London Market, received a fresh start under new and less exacting conditions that 
accorded with their capacity for work. | 


~The Central Unemployed Body, therefore, secured relief-employment for a 
large number of men in and around London, under conditions which nearly all experts 
in the subject then approved. It gave a fresh start in the Colonies to many for whom 
there appeared to be no opening in the Mother Country. But more constructive work 
than the employment or rehabilitation of individual cases of distress was undertaken and 
performed. Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt, as President of the Local Government Board 
in 1836, to co-ordinate in times of distress the work of the Vestries and the Boards of 
Guardians, was the precursor of the Labour Bureau Act of 1902. But there were left 
very serious traces which it has taken years to eradicate. The registers modelled 
on the 1886 arrangements were registers which aimed at procuring employment-relief. 
All their forms assumed that employment was to be given, not to the most efficient 
but to the most needy workmen, and long after the Labour Bureau had been 
established under the Act of 1902, there lingered amongst these forms all kinds of 
traces of this, in the request for information from applicants as to their rent, the number 
of their family, the earnings of the adult children and so on. When the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905 gave to the Central Unemployed Body of London. the duty of 
organizing the metropolitan employment exchanges, Mr. Long’s “ Fund” had already 
eliminated most of these traces of the Order of 1886, (1) by making it clear that the 
candidate for work had no need to state any of his resources or want of resources, but 
merely to explain his industrial character : (2) by absolutely separating the Exchanges, 
in their Officers, in their Offices, and in the whole spirit of the work, from the operations 
ofthe Distress Committees. It had gone further than this, for it had not only strengthened 
the old exchanges and started fresh ones, it had linked and co-ordinated them all by 
means of the Central Employment Exchange, pooling all information and rendering each 
local exchange effective over the whole metropolis. Here again, however, the actual 
operationtof the Act stopped short and failed:to allow for full development. It was 


+ 2 (1), (2) and_(3) imposes upon the Local Government Board, and in their default upon County 
Councils and County Borough Councils, duties which would have nationalised the federation of Labour 


Exchanges, had they been performed. 
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recognised from the beginning that no area less than national would meet the need 
Employment Exchanges had to meet; but the Regulations had laid down a system of 
labour-tight compartments co-terminous with the Central Unemployed Body’s area. 
This precluded the possibility of any back-thrust to rural immigration, and although the 
Act of 1905 had allowed for the payment of migration expenses for workmen, 
who could show that they had found work in the country, the Local Government 
Board in reply to an application from the Central Employment Exchange for leave to. 
deal with the fares of men for whom work was actually found in the country, replied 
that all such cases must be dealt with not by the Employment Exchange itself, but 
by the Distress Committees. As this involved an amount of time which could not 
be allowed in taking up a situation that was offered, the migratory clause of the Act 
practically became a dead letter. 


I have ventured upon these considerations because it appears that the Central 
Unemployed Body for London was seriously hampered in every direction, both by the 
Act and by the Regulations of the Local Government Board ; but that it triumphed 
over a great many difficulties, standardized the conditions of employment—relief, 
re-established some men in the colonies, and laid the basis for important constructive 
work in its organisation of employment exchanges. Much solid work has, however, 
been done independently of the Act. Gradually the Trades Unionist feeling against 
the Exchanges is being met and satisfied. The Local Exchange rooms haye been, 
placed at the disposal of Workmen’s and Employers’ Associations for meetings ; some 
Trade Unions have even come to use the Exchanges as their own place of call. The 
last link with 1886 was severed when the Borough and Union area was abandoned 
last summer in recognition of the fact that an Employment Exchange has no 
direct relation to the Public Services of the Borough Council, and still less to 
the Public Relief of the Union, but must concentrate its efforts upon the ganglia 
of industry where labour most needs to be mobilised. 


II,—Tue PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE TREATMENT OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT. 


The fundamental principles of the English Poor Law of 1834 in regard to the 
treatment of the able-bodied were briefly (1) that all destitute applicants for relief 
should be relieved ; (2) that, in order to prevent the subsidence of a dependent class, 
this universal offer should be safeguarded by rendering the lot of the pauper less 
eligible than that of the independent labourer. This element of ineligibility in the 
pauper’s lot is secured by the Workhouse and other tests which involve loss of 
Personal Reputation, loss of Personal Freedom, and Disenfranchisement. : 


The Victorian Poor Law relating to the able-bodied may be said to have failed, 
so far as it did fail, by the failure of the principle of Deterrence. It should, and it 
does deter the independent labourer, because, unlike the ante 1834 Poor Law, it 
makes the pauper’s lot less eligible than his. It was not foreseen then, perhaps it 
could not then have been foreseen, that it was the interest of the community, whilst 
safeguarding the independent labourer so far from himself, to go one step further 
and safeguard him, and at the same time safeguard the community, by withdrawing 
from competition in the open market the ineligible labourer, whether his ineligibility 
was economic or personal. Such a safeguard for the independence of labour if it 
be not secured by the compulsory withdrawal of the ineligible labourer must be found 
in offering a condition which, whilst it is less eligible than the lot. of the independent 
ee is more eligible than the lot of the dependent, unemployed and unproyided 

or labourer. 


It is to the disregard of this important distinction that many of our “ Unemployed ” 
difficulties are due. Few enactments in the history of legislation have been more 
strikingly successful than the re-creation of the independent labourer by the offer of 
Ineligible Employment Relief. But it succeeded, because it threw the labourer back 
upon his own resources, personal or economic ; and it failed, and it continues to fail 
where the labourer lacks these resources. 


Surely the treatment of the problem this ineligible labourer presents must be 
twofold. The first and important question is: How can we in the future endow 
him, or help him to endow himself, with the necessary equipment, personal and 
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economic, of independence... The answer is: By Education, Training, and Mobility. 
The second: question is :——If in the past we have failed to deal with the unemployables 
(as we have failed so far, being confronted with a class living parasitically, and lowering 
moral, hygienic and, economic standards, all round them), how are we to deal with 
them now? The answer to this question is more difficult. The earlier Victorian Poor 
Law eae leaves them alone. The State has made its offer of relief. The offer is 
declined. The: State’s responsibility ends... Not so that of the growing conscience of the 
community. The later history of Victorian Poor Law shows the philanthropist on the 
one hand, and the philanthropic guardian on the other, reducing the old test to insignifi- 
cance. This reaction on two fronts has vitiated, although it could not wholly destroy, 
the personal care of the community that’ was to have been safeguarded by the Poor 
Law.* and the Mutual Provident movement which only asked that the State should 
neither interfere, nor compete, with its efforts. : 


TIl. THe PREVENTIVE TREATMENT BY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The “unemployable ” looms largest in the Urban Centres. The largest industry 
is still agriculture. The figures submitted to us by the Board of Trade, coupled with 
the statistics of Distress Committees, at last prove conclusively the conjecture of 
common experience, that the city dweller is under a constant process of being ousted 
by the countrymen from the regular work of the city and sinking into the ranks: of the 
casuals, of whom he constitutes a large majority. 


Now, there are two ways in which the State and the community may co-operate, 
are co-operating, to re-adjust the balance between town and country labour. The 
enormous strides made by Continental countries in agricultural organization and the 
steps being taken in this country in educating farmers and peasantry, re-populating 
and enriching barren districts, promoting co-operative industry and reviving the social 
interests and attractions of the country-side, are well-known to those who follow the 


movement. ft 


By what means is it possible for the Government. to supplement the help 
already given to the movement by the Board of Agriculture, the County Councils 
and other Bodies throughout the Country? The'line of action has been sufficiently 
indicated by many expert witnesses, but the precise significance of their testimony, 
its relation to the problem presented by the urbanization of the countryman, has not 


been brought out. 


. Ifthe school age were raised to 16, and no industrial’employment of children 
under that age allowed, the State might take up the responsibility, not of conducting 
children through a certain process up to an uncertain age, but of turning out a clearly 
defined product at the age of 16. If the State borrowed the hint suggested by the 
Scotch Leaving Certificate, and by the practice of some Continental countries, in 
‘retaining control to a later age of lads and girls who had not reached a certain stage 
of development; if education might be made, more individual, by the reduction of the 
present classes, and by, the hygienic adaptation of the class-rooms in our elementary 
schools to:about half their present accommodation, we might begin to turn out 
citizens prepared in some degree for the conduct of life. How should the longer 
period and the more intensive culture be turned to account ? 


1. What has already been dealt with by many witnesses—the training of the eye 
and hand manual dexterity, drawing, the manipulation of materials, some 
acquaintance with machinery, some direction on the path of general or 
special culture, sketching, singing, country tastes, etc. 

2. The later years of school life should become increasingly purposive. The 
parents should be invited to consider their child’s future occupation ; the 
Labour Gazette (of the future) and the Employment Exchange Super- 
intendent (of the future) should be consulted ; and the earlier stages of 
technical or specific training should be entered upon. 





* Some of the Tudor Statutes are very clear on this point., The State provision for all who really 
needs it is to enable the charitable to select. Again, not begging only, but giving to beggars is made a 


punishable offence. ; 
} “ Agricultural Organisation,” by Pratt, and the serial and other publications of the Agricultural 


Organisation Society. 
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3. But apart from technical training for boys, if we recognise that labourers will 
still be needed and labourers of increasing intelligence, one great’ use of the 
extension of school life would lie in the production, by gymnastics and other 
methods, of young men of increased physical power, combined with manual 
dexterity and mental alertness. | 


4, Medical Inspection might in the later years of school life be supplemented by 
ereatly needed instruction upon practical human physiology—tood, air, 
exercise, alcohol, the sexual relations, citizenship. | 


5. Definite and much needed teaching on such subjects as the principles of Trades 
Unionism, Co-operation, Friendly Societies, These, especially the last, might 
be taught practically.* The Inspection of school children under the Education 
Act, 1907, and the action of the Health Societies, are tending to a care of 
the health of the children which must produce a marked influence on the 
next generation. . | . 





| | 6. For the girls, practical housewifery, care of infants, nursing, athletics, ete. 
7. For the lads, home arts, athletics, cadet corps, etc. 


i 8. But one of the great uses of the increased years of Education would lie in 
the back-thrust it would enable us to give to the urban aspect of the Rural 
i Exodus. Surely it is more economical, wise and kind to send boys (and 
ii! girls for bee-keeping, poultry farming, gardening, &c.) to learn country life 

| and work, whilst it has attractions for them,t instead of sending them to 
| Farm Colonies ten or twenty years later, when city life has become habitual 
| and their industrial opportunities have been lost. The same remark applies 
Hi with less force, owing to parental objections, to emigration, but with equal 
|| force to the rural education of children, who, having lost their parents, are 
i | being brought up by the State. , } 


What would be some of the results, as bearing upon our problem, of 
such an extension of compulsory Education ? | <} 


| (i) It would provide agricultural employment in the new and more highly 
|| productive system now coming into force... : 


(ii) It would relieve the labour market to the extent of the School detention 

effected, giving an opportunity for porterage and messages to the older 

3 men now needing employment. More would have to be paid for older 

| labour ; but the cost to the community would be less than the cost of the 

, present destruction of youth; and thus might not prove to be less, but 
i) more efficient. pe COR 


Hi (iii) The boys’ and girls’ high wages, which now render them independent of 
| family ties and wasteful in their expenditure, would be reserved for later 
Hy and wiser years. (By arranging a continuous succession of opportunities 
i in occupations, a considerable number of lads now stranded after a few 
years’ service might still be economically retained as’ messengers, always 
provided that special opportunities of continued education and employ- 
ment were afforded them.) foil . 


SS Se 


(iv) We should enable the urban youth to compete on more equal terms with 
the youth from the country. | | 


Education costs a great deal already. It is going to cost more. But it will never 
cost so much as the neglect of it would cost. No change in the Poor Law will have 
the same direct results in preventing distress as will a modification, in the direction 
here indicated, of the Education Acts. In a word—the problem of preventing under- 
employment is fundamentally an educational problem, and as such it must be treated. 


Peep SR EDT 





i In Hampstead during thé past five years, over 600 school children have joined the Foresters. 
} The evidence of the Industrial Schools put in by London County Council. 
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IV.—TuHE CuRATIVE TREATMENT BY A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT AND LABoUR EXCHANGES. 


So much has been said in comment upon the mass of evidence we have considered 
that I shall confine my note of dissent from the Majority Report to the fewest possible 
words. 


A Narionan InpustriaL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Report assumes rather than describes the important changes that must take 
place in the central arrangements of the Board of Trade if the suggested local arrange- 
ments are to be successful in the decasualisation of the now unskilled labourers. As 
the National Intelligence Department with world-wide sources of information, it should 
be the final arbitrator as to the degree of distress at any given moment. It should 
decide this important question of fact from purely scientific data, and until it has 
declared exceptional distress in. any group or groups of industry or in any given locality, 
no exceptional steps to absorb surplus labour should be taken. But when it has done 
so, another department of the Board of Trade should be ready to recommend, from 
data constantly accumulating, largely through the same channels—the exchange system— 
but of course from administrative sources—what local works of real and special utility, 
which would not otherwise have been undertaken, may be undertaken as a means of 
absorbing surplus labour. At all times, whether of exceptional distress or of exceptional 
prosperity, the ‘‘ play” between these two intelligence departments would determine 
Governmental action in supporting local schemes, or in pushing forward or retarding 
works of national or local importance, always on purely commercial lines, and where 
local authorities carried out the work, by contract. I attach the greatest importance to 
the work of the first of these two departments, whose freedom from any Executive 
interference or popular pressure should be as strictly preserved as are judicial sentences 
or the Reports of the Meteorological Office. 


But I have so much belief in the possibility of husbanding national and local 
necessary work, and in the new provisions we are proposing for the better education 
of the young, the increased mobility of labour, the substitution of Training for 
Deterrence, and the substitution of Detention for Vagabondage, that I believe this 
‘“South cone” will seldom be hoisted. Still I cannot regard as “transitory” the 
possibility of such exceptional Distress as would necessitate exceptional measures. 
Against such a possibility the maintenance of these two departments would be a cheap 
Insurance ; whilst from a statistical point of view it would be priceless. 


V .— DECASUALISATION, 


There are three special measures of Decasualisation to which I should like to 
profess my adherence. 


1. Although I consider Mr. Webb’s proposal to compel employers to 
use the Exchange for taking on all casual labour (engagements of less than 
a month) as impracticable, 1 believe that a beginning might be made with 
dock-labour ; that Exchanges! should be established in all docks and their 
use by employers and employed made compulsory. 


So many efforts have been made from all sides to tackle the problem of 
the casual docker; they have been so unsuccessful; the condition of the 
labourers is so miserable ; that State intervention of a compulsory character 
seems to me amply justified. The regularisation of the wages of the dockers 
might be aided by their training as a regular staff to perform much of the 
necessary work about the docks which would under present circumstances 
be given to other trades. 


2. The evidence submitted annually to the House of Commons, and 
the experience of all who are connected with the administration of the Act 
of 1905, shows how large a share of the responsibility for casual labour— 
with its consequent demoralisation and stagnation—is borne by the Borough 
Councils and County Borough Councils. It was this assumption by Borough 
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Councils of the work of Public Assistance: by doles:of; work) that led, to Mr. 
Long’s action in 1904... ; The evil has not yet. been, cured ; and as the present 
attitude of the Councils will, if it is persisted in, undo to an unknown extent 
the effect of the recommendations in this Report in favour of. better methods 
carefully thought out, I would recommend that a special enquiry. beheld as 
to the best methods of checking this kind of expenditure. Perhaps nothing 
short of the pressure of an informed public opinion can really check the evil ; 
but I confess that the analogy of the work of ‘a County Council’s District 
Surveyor suggests one possibility to me. The District Surveyor is appointed 
in each Borough by the London County Council under the' provisions of the 
London Building Acts, 1894 to 1905. Notice of all building operations’ in 
his district must be sent to him, in order that no structures dangerous to 'the 
public may be erected. The inquiry I have suggested would elucidate the 
desirability and possibility of framing Regulations and appointing officials, 
under an Act of Parliament, with a view to supervising the employment ‘of 
casual labour by local authorities, in order to prevent their administration of 
employment relief. joie Ienotiqaoxs ort 
3. The evidence submitted to the Vagrancy Committee, and’ our own — 
observations, have clearly indicated to me that vagrants ‘shouldbe left — 
exclusively to the Police. The advent of the Employment Exchange with — 
powers of assisted migration renders it absolutely’ unnecessary for’ any 
department of Public Assistance to deal with the Vagrant. “The bona fide © 
seeker for work will seek it at the Employment Exchange, and to that work, 
if he be necessitous, he will be sent as soon as it is found. It is to be hoped — 
that the more humane arrangements now recommended for the Unemployed 
by means of graduated labour colonies and daily institutional work, will — 
gradually oust the night shelter and soup kitchen’ from’the favour'of the 
subscribing public. The encouragement’ in our midst of a nomad” and 
penniless population is a constant terror to women and children in country 
districts, and altogether incompatible with a settled ‘civilization. ‘On the — 
other hand the equally humane but sterner’ methods of ‘the penal colonies — 
we have recommended offer the best chance of restoration for the’ vee Ones a 
ny Tia , at Pe 








and a certainty of protection for the public. i fh OOMSTINIA 
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(Signed) THomas Hancock Nunn. /. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


We find ourselves unable to agree with the Report of the majority of our colleagues, 
Our reasons will be plain when we have stated the facts as they have been revealed to 
us by the investigations, and set forth the reforms which, in our opinion, these facts 
irresistibly demand. 
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PART I. 


(3 THE DESTITUTION OF THE NON-ABLE-BODIED. 


The Poor Law is at the present time only toa small extent concerned with the 
‘man who is able-bodied. The various sections of the non-able-bodied—the children, 
the sick, the mentally defective, and the aged and infirm—make up to-day nine-tenths 
of the persons relieved by the Destitution Authorities. In Scotland indeed, no other 
persons can lawfully receive Poor Law relief. In England and Wales, though persons 
in distress from want of employment may be relieved under the Poor Law, and have, 
at times, loomed large in Poor Law statistics, this section now forms only a small fraction 
of the pauper population. In Ireland the position is essentially the same as in England. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE GENERAL MIxED WoRKHOUSE OF TO-DAY. 


The Poor Law Report of 1834 was. concerned, almost exclusively, with the problem 
of Able-bodied Destitution ; that is to say, with the case of the labouring man unable, 
through unemployment or under-payment, to maintain himself and his family. The one 
positive recommendation with regard to the children and the aged that can be extracted 
from the Report is the repeated demand that, where these classes are provided for in 
institutions, they must be, not in a single “ mixed ” institution, however perfect might 
be the nominal classification, but in entirely separate buildings, with distinct rules and 
arrangements, and under quite independent management. Nothing can be stronger 
than the condemnation in the Report of the General Mixed Workhouse, whether large 
or small, old or newly designed for its purpose. The Assistant Commissioners had found, 
in the great majority of parishes, the Workhouse “ occupied by sixty or eighty paupers, 
made up of a dozen or more neglected children (under the care, perhaps, of a pauper), 
about twenty or thirty able-bodied adult paupers of both sexes, and probably an equal 
number of aged and impotent persons, proper objects of relief. Amidst these the mother 
of bastard children and prostitutes live without shame. ... To these may often be 
added a solitary blind person, one or two idiots, and not infrequently are heard, from 
among the rest, the incessant ravings of some neglected lunatic. In such receptacles 
the sick poor are often immured.” On account of the inevitable association of the 
different classes, even the largest and best designed General Mixed Workhouses were 
equally condemned. “Even in the larger Workhouses,” continues the Report, “ internal 
sub-divisions do not afford the means of classification, where the inmates dine in the 
same Tooms, or meet or see each other in the ordinary business of the place. In the 
largest houses, containing from 800 to 1,000 inmates, where there is comparatively good 
order, and in many respects, superior management, it is almost impossible to prevent 
the formation and extension of vicious connections. Inmates who see each other, though 
prevented from communicating in the house, often become associates when they meet 
out of it. It is found almost impracticable to subject all the various classes within the 
same house to an appropriate treatment. One part of a class of adults often so closely 
resembles a part of another class, as to make any distinction in treatment appear arbitrary 
and capricious to those who are placed in the inferior class, and to create discontents, 
which the existing authority is too feeble to suppress, and so much complexity as to 
tender the object attainable only by great additional expense and remarkable skill.” 
Hence, stated the Report, ‘at least four classes are necessary, the aged and really 
impotent, the children, the able-bodied females, the able-bodied males,” for each of which 
distinct institutions were to be provided. “‘ Each class,” continues the Report, ‘ might 
thus receive an appropriate treatment ; the old might enjoy their indulgences without 
torment from the boisterous; the children be educated ; and the able-bodied subjected 
to such courses of labour and discipline as will repel the indolent and vicious.”’* 


We regret to have to report that, notwithstanding the distinct and emphatic recom- 
mendations of the Report of 1834, to which it is commonly assumed that Parliament 
gave a general endorsement by the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, the General Mixed 
Workhouse has not béen abolished. In the course of the past half-century, a certain 








* Report of Poor Law Ccmmission of 1€34, pp. 303, 306, 307 of the 1905 Edition, 
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number of specialised institutions, such as Poor Law Schools and Poor Law Infirmaries,. 
to be hereafter described, have been established for the children and the sick of certain: 
districts. But every one of the Unions of England, Wales and Ireland, and now-a large 
number of parishes or combinations of parishes of Scotland, has its General Mixed 
Workhouse ; and the great majority of the non-able-bodied poor for whom institutional 
treatment is provided are still to be found intermingled with the able-bodied men and 

women in these institutions. Of the 50,000 children who are in Poor Law Institutions. 
in England and Wales, there are still 15,000 living actually inside General Mixed Work- 

houses.* We found that in Scotland, where it is commonly assumed that the Poor Law 
children are either boarded-out or maintained upon Outdoor Relief, there were 1845- 
children in the General Mixed Workhouses, or not far short of as many in proportion 
to population as in England itself.t In Ireland, out of 9,000 children maintained in 
Poor Law Institutions, no fewer than 8,000 are in the General Mixed Workhouses, where- 
their condition is the worse in that they do not even go out to the public elementary 
day school, but are taught on the Workhouse premises. Nor is it otherwise with the sick 
and the aged. Of the uncounted host of inmates of Poor Law Institutions who are so: 
sick or infirm as to need nursing or medical attendance—estimated to number in the 
United Kingdom at least 130,000—more than two-thirds are in General Mixed Work- 
houses. Of the 140,000 persons over sixty in Poor Law Institutions, only a thousand 
or two in England and Scotland, and none at all in Ireland, are in the separate establish- 
ments recommended by the Report of 1834, where “ the old might enjoy their indulgences. 
without torment from the boisterous.”” Commingled with this mass of non-able-bodied. 
or dependent poor there may be found, in all the Workhouses of England, Wales and 
Ireland, and in the Poorhouses of Scotland, a number of men and women in health and 
in the prime of life—termed “ able-bodied ” in England, Wales and Ireland, and “ tests ’”” 
or “ turn-outs ” in Scotland {who are scarcely capable, from physical or mental defects, 
of earning a continuous livelihood. In the mammoth establishments of London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Dublin, and Belfast we found even a considerable number of really able-bodied. 
and mentally competent men and women, who are “ work-shy ” or merely unemployed. 
through misfortuné—some of them being chronic “ Ins and outs,” or, as the Scotch say, 
“¢ week-enders,” who, whilst they add comparatively little to the official statistics of 
indoor pauperism, are a perpetual cause of demoralisation of the other inmates. In fact, 
the General Mixed Workhouse, including all classes of destitute persons, far from having 
been abolished, forms to-day the basis of the whole system of Poor Rehet in Englanc 
and Wales; it has, within the last century, spread over all Ireland ; and we even see it, 
during the past decade, growing up in its worst forms in Scotland, which had formerly ~ 
been free from its baneful influence. 


(4) Tae Promiscurry or THE GENERAL Mixep WoRKHOUSE. 


We see no reason to differ from our predecessors, the Royal Commissioners of 1834, 
in their decisive condemnation of the General Mixed Workhouse. We do not wish to 
suggest or imply that the workhouses of to-day are places of cruelty ; or that their 250,000 
inmates are subjected to any deliberate ill-treatment. These institutions are, in nearly 
all cases, clean and sanitary ; and the food, clothing and warmth are sufficient—some- 
times more than sufficient—to maintain the inmates in physiological health. In some 
cases, indeed, the buildings recently erected in the Metropolis and elsewhere, have been 





< 
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* Our Children’s Investigator reports that the children living “in Workhouses aro not diminishing in 
number, having remained between 21,000 and 22,000 for some years. Of these, 565 children of school age 
are still being taught in schools within the Workhouses, the remainder (of school age) being sent to Public 
Elementary Schools” (Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. EH. Williams, 1908, p. 2). A 
certain proportion of these children are in separate Poor Law infirmaries, which, are officially classed as Work- 
houses. The exact figures, as revealed by the Commission’s Census of Paupers on March 31st, 1906, were, 
for children under sixteen, in the ordinary wards of Workhouses, 14,439; in the sick wards, 4,119; in Poor 
Law infirmaries, 3,149. 

+ The Census of Paupers taken by the Commission showed that on March 31st, 1906, there were, in 
Scotland, 1,845 children under sixteen, simultaneously in the Poorhouses, and in Treland, 9,148 on Indoor 
Relief (not yet in volume form). See|also House of Commons Return No. 284 of 1907. 

t It must be remembered that, in the official terminology of English and Irish Workhouses, the term 
“ able-bodied ” is applied practically to all men and women under sixty years of age who are not in the sick 
wards, or on special diet. The halt, the lame and the blind, the man with only one arm or only one leg, the 
sane epileptic and the feeble-minded may be all included as“ able-bodied.’’ In the Poorhouses of Scotland, 
where it is against the law to relieve any able-bodied man, the corresponding class includes, as we have ascer- 
tained by special medical inspection, exactly the same kind of persons as those who in English Workhouses 
are termed “ able-bodied ” (Report on the Physical Condition of the Able-bodied Male Inmates of Certain 
Scotch Poorhouses and English Workhouses and Labour Yards, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 14). 
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not incorrectly described, alike for the elaborateness of the architecture and the sumptuous- 
ness of the internal fittings, as ‘“‘ palaces” for paupers. In many other places, on the 
other hand, the old and straggling premises still in use, even in some of the largest Unions, 
are hideous in their bareness and squalor. But whether new or old, urban or rural, large 
or small, sumptuous or squalid, these establishments exhibit the same inherent defects. 
We do not ignore the zeal and devotion by means of which an exceptionally good Master 
and Matron, under an exceptionally enlightened committee, here and there, for a brief 
period, succeed in mitigating, or even in counteracting, the evil tendencies of a general 
mixed institution. But these evil tendencies, exactly as they were noted by the Com- 
missioners of 1834, are always at work ; and sooner or later they have prevailed, in every. 
Union of which we have investigated the history. Atter visiting personally Workhouses 
of all types, new and old, large and small, in town and country, in England and Wales, 
in Scotland and Ireland, we find that the descriptions of the Workhouses of 1834, so far 
as we have quoted them above, might be applied, word for word, to many of the Work- 
houses of to-day. The dominant note of these institutions of to-day, as it was of those 
of 1834, is their promiscuity. We have ourselves seen, in the larger Workhouses, the 
male and female inmates, not only habitually dining in the same room in each other’s 
presence, but even working individually, men and women together, in laundries and 
kitchens ; and enjoying in the open yards and long corridors * innumerable opportunities 
to make each other’s acquaintance. It is, we find, in these large establishments, a common 
occurrence for assignations to be made by the inmates of different sexes, as to spending 
together the “day out,” or as to simultaneously taking their temporary discharge as 
“Ins and Outs.” It has not surprised us to be informed that female inmates of these 
great establishments have been known to bear offspring to male inmates and thus increase 
the burden on the Poor Rate. ‘No less distressing has it been to discover a continuous 
intercourse, which we think must be injurious, between young and old, innocent and 
hardened. In the female dormitories and day-rooms women of all ages, and of the most 
varied characters and conditions, necessarily associate together, without any kind of 
constraint on their mutual intercourse. There are no separate bedrooms; there are not 
even separate cubicles. The young servant out of place, the prostitute recovering from 
disease, the feeble-minded woman of any age, the girl with her first baby, the unmarried 
mother coming in to be confined of her third or fourth bastard, the senile, the paralytic, 
the epileptic, the respectable deserted wife, the widow to whom Outdoor Relief has been 
refused, are all herded indiscriminately together.t We have found respectable old 
women annoyed, by day and by night, by the presence of noisy and dirty imbeciles.t 





* In the large General Mixed Workhouse of a leading provincial town, one of our Committees noted that 
“ Until quite recently, the pauper women scrubbed and cleaned all the men’s quarters ; now the latter clean 
one floor. The feeble-minded women do much of this cleaning and scrubbing, and consequently are more in 
contact with the men than is advisable.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 22 E., p. 53.) 


+ Ina Union celebrated for its good administration, one of our Committees found the Workhouse, though 
clean and otherwise well-managed, more than usually “ mixed.” “ Thereis very little attempt at classification 
in the Workhouse. The imbeciles and epileptics are scattered about amongst the other inmates, and there 
seemed to be no classification according to character. . . . Two features particularly struck us; first, the 
number of children in the house, eighteen girls and twenty-nine boys; and second, the fact that cases of 
infectious disease are treated inside, and are not removed outside the house to any isolation hospital... . 
The number of confinement cases has lately been unusually large” (Ibid., No. 64, p. 132). In another 
Workhouse of a large provincial town in 1907, “we saw,” notes another of our Committees, “ the able- 
bodied women coming from dinner; there are a large number of them, and imbecile sane, epileptics are all 
together” (Lbid., No. 24 D., p. 65). Inone Union, reports our Children’s Investigator, “the sleeping 
accommodation consists of a dormitory furnished with beds and cots; this is used for all the girls, the 
boys under eight, and the nursing mothers. Thus girls up to sixteen share a room with the mothers of 
illegitimate babies. This is, I consider, a very serious matter.” (Report ... on the Condition of the 
Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p- 107.) This is no exceptional case. Of another Union, the same lady 
reports that: “ A large dormitory contains sixteen beds and some cots. Here sleep all the younger children, 
including babies. Nursing mothers also sleep here in beds beside the babies’ cots. . . . Thus, little boys 
and girls share a room with the mothers of illegitimate children, an undesirable condition enough. . . . There 
is also a small dormitory containing eight beds for the older girls. These two are separated from each other 
by a passage.” (Ibed., p- 107.) 

; t In one South Country Workhouse, the 394 inmates included, at the date of our Committee’s visit, 
32 able-bodied men, 47 able-bodied women, 163 non-able-bodied men, 120 non-able-bodied women, 14 boys and 
girls, and 18 infants, among them all being no féwer than 47 certified lunatics, 6 certified epileptics, 7 sane 
epileptics, and 10 “observation cases.” ‘The certified and uncertified female imbeciles are in the same 
ward with a few old troublesome women. There are four sane epileptics in the same ward. There is no special 
sick ward for these persons, and they are taken to the infirmary when they fall ill. . . . During the day the 
mothers visit the infants every two hours. . . . A number of able-bodied men were wandering aimlessly about 


ae mee ng no work of any sort being provided for them.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 54, 
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“‘ Idiots who are physically offensive or mischievous, or so noisy as to create a disturbance 
by day and by night with their howls, are often found in Workhouses mixing with others 
both in the sick wards and in the body of the house.” * We have ourselves seen, in one 
large Workhouse, pregnant women who have come in to be confined, compelled to associate 
day and night, and to work side by side with half-witted imbeciles and women so physically 
deformed as to be positively repulsive to look upon. In the smaller country Workhouses, 
though the promiscuity is numerically less extensive, and, in some respects, of less repulsive 
character, the very smallness of the numbers makes any segregation of classes even more 
impracticable than in the larger establishments. A large proportion of these Workhouses 
have, for instance, no separate sick ward for children,+ and, in spite of the ravages of 
measles, etc., not even a quarantine ward for the constant stream of newcomers.{ Accord- 
ingly, in the sick wards of the smaller Workhouses, with no constraint on mutual inter- 
course, we have more than once seen young children in bed with minor ailments, next 
to women of bad character under treatment for contagious disease, whilst other women, 
in the same ward, were in advanced stages of cancer and senile decay. Our Children’s 
Investigator reports, after visiting many Workhouses in town and country, “‘ that children 
when detained in the Workhouse always come into contact with the ordinary inmates. 
Certainly, in a country Workhouse this seems impossible to avoid. Paupers are always 
employed to help with the rough scrubbing and cleaning, and though Matrons invariably 
try to send the more respectable women into the children’s quarters, often the only women 
available are the mothers of illegitimate babies.” || In many Workhouses we have our- 
selves found the children having their meals in the same room and at the same times as 
the adult inmates of both sexes, of all ages, and of the most different conditions and 
characters. Even the imbeciles and the feeble-minded are to be found in the same dining- 
halls as the children.{] In some Workhouses, at any rate, the boys over eight years of age 
have actually to spend the long hours of the night in the same dormitories as the adult 
men.** In all the small Workhouses and in many of the larger ones, the infants are wholly 
attended to by, and are actually in charge of, aged, and often mentally defective, paupers ; 
the able-bodied mothers having, during the first year, daily access to their own. babies 
for nursing, and, subsequently, such opportunities for visiting the common nursery as 
the Master may decide. In the better managed, and in the largest establishments the 
nursery is, it is true, in charge of a salaried nurse, but even here, the handling of the babies 
is mostly left to pauper inmates. However desirable may be the intercourse between 
an infant and its own degraded mother, it is not to the advantage of the scores of infants 
in the nursery to be perpetually in close companionship for the first three or four or five 
years of their lives, with a stream of mothers of various types that we have mentioned. 
Such a nursery imbedded in the midst of an institution containing, not merely hundreds, 
‘but thousands of paupers of the most diverse classes is impregnated through and through 
with the atmosphere of pauperism. 








* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. VIII. (A) Par to 43 Vol. L., 


+ We have been unable to ascertain how many Workhouses have separate sick wards for children, as the 
statistics have not been obtained. But of the three rural Unions visited by our Children’s Investigator, two . 
had no separate sick wards for children ; out of five urban Unions, one had no separate sick ward, and another 
had some children in the adult female wards. (Report... on the Condition of the Children, by Miss E. 
“Williams, 1908, p. 7.) 


t “‘T have been struck,” says our Children’s Investigator, “by the absence in every Workhouse visited 

of any arrangement for quarantine for children under three. Considering how fatal the acute specifics are at 
in ie. sf. Kis ; 

these ages there should be some arrangement to prevent their introduction into the nurseries.” (Lbid., p. 112.) 


§ “ At... several older girls suffering from chronic diseases had spent months, and one or two years 
in the women’s sick wards. . . . The cases of chronic disease in children, mostly tubercle, which one finds 
so often scattered about the adult women’s wards in Workhouses, would . . . do very much better in a chil- 
dren’s convalescent home, and would be saved from much undesirable company.” (Lbid., p. 113.) 


\| Ibid., p. 109. 


q “The quarters for the children . . . are very incompletely separated from the rest of the house and 
its inmates. Except for separate dormitories for boys and girls, the children have no separate apartments, 
and take their meals in the dining hall. . . . The babies are with their mothers and have no separate nursery 
orjattendant.” (Ibid., p. 109.) 


** “ Boys over eight in men’s dormitories. . . . The older boys sleep in the dormitory for old men. . . . 
For boys too old to put with the girls and infants there are no quarters at all, and any boy over eight has 
to be put amongst men.” (Jbid., pp. 7, 107.) ““ The boys’ dormitory is at the top of the house among the 
men’s rooms. No room is specially appropriated to the boys, but they are given one or another of the rooms 
on this floor, according to their numbers. At the time of the visit, they had a fairly large room, but three 
male paupers were sleeping with them.” (Zbed., p. 107.) 
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(ps) THE UNSPECIALISED MANAGEMENT OF THE GENERAL MixED WORKHOUSE. 


Apart from this promiscuity—which, be it noted, increases with the size of the- 
establishment—it is an inherent defect of the General Mixed Workhouse that 1t makes. 
impossible the proper treatment of any one of the various classes of paupers agglomerated 
within its walls. It is, indeed, largely.on the ground that it actually prevented the sub-- 
jecting of each class to its “ appropriate treatment ” that the General Mixed Workhouse: 
was condemned. by the Royal Commissioners of 1834. We have satisfied. ourselves that. 
this condemnation is still entirely justified. The very uniformity of regimen to which. 
all the inmates are subjected makes it impracticable to deal properly with any one class.* 


But a more insidious, and, as we think, equally disastrous incident of the mixed. 
institution is what we venture to call the “‘ mixed official.” To place under the manage- 
ment of one man and his wife, an institution which, whether large or small, combines: 
the functions of rearing children from infancy to adolescence ; treating sickness in alh. 
its forms from phthisis to cancer, from maternity to senility ; controlling the feeble- 
minded, the imbeciles, the epileptics and even the certified lunatics ; reforming the mothers: 
of illegitimate children ; maintaining respectable deserted wives and widows, and setting: 
to work the able-bodied of both sexes—not to mention the usual additional duty of har-. 
bouring vagrants—is to abandon all hope of getting expert training or specialised skill. 
To begin with, the mixture in a single institution, of both men and women—against which. 
the Commissioners of 1834 expressly protested—has, for obvious reasons, involved placing: 
the management in the hands of husband and wife. This leads constantly to an inferior 
or even an unfit Master being appointed or retained, because of the qualities of the Matron. 
his wife ; or an inferior or even unfit Matron being put up with, because of the excellence 
of her husband the Master.f But over and above this elementary difficulty, the union. 
of so many different classes in one establishment makes it impossible for any head to- 
acquire the training that is needed for such manifold duties. Neither man nor woman. 
can be simultaneously trained and technically expert in the rearing of children, the setting 
to work of adult labour, the superintendence of a hospital, the tasking of vagrants, the: 
control of lunatics and the wardenship of an almshouse.t Boards of Guardians are often 
blamed for entrusting the management of institutions containing hundreds or even thou- 
sands of inmates—children, and sick, aged and imbeciles, sturdy rogues and dissolute: 
women, respectable old men and widows—to a promoted porter or ex-labour master, 
and the wife whom he happens to have married. We do not see what other course they 
can take. If they promote the schoolmaster or the nurse these more refined natures: 
may be unfitted to cope with the sturdy vagrant or the “in and out ” prostitute. There. 





* To this important feature of the General Mixed Workhouse we shall recur in Chapters III., IV., V.,- 
VI. and VII. of this Part, dealing with the infants, the children, the sick, the mentally defective, and the aged ;. 
and in Part II., dealing with the able-bodied. The uniformity of regimen is sometimes carried to an extreme. ~ 
‘‘ Three meals per day,’’ deposes one witness, ‘‘ are served out to the inmates of Workhouse, rice milk 
being one of the tabulated diets and served twice per week. On cooking this diet a large quantity of fat. 
is mixed into it, and the consequences are that many of the aged inmates, both males and females, cannot eat. 
it because it makes them ill. I have noted ten of these dinners served out to the poor old folks, who preferred * 
to go without dinner sooner than be made ill with the fatty rice milk.. The attention of Dr. Fuller (medical - 
inspector) was drawn to this matter, and he advised an alternative diet for such persons as could not eat it, . 
but his advice has been set at naught by the Master, Matron, and superintendent nurse. Before’ these aged 
persons can have an alternative diet they must declare themselves sick, and go into the hospital.” (Hvidence- 
before the Commission, @. 41761, Par. 8.) 

+ “ There is an unwritten law,” writes the Special Investigator of the British Medical Journal, ** enforced . 
by the Local Government Board, which requires that the Master and Matron be husband and wife, the reason 
alleged being that, this ensures freedom of consultation in all official matters. This, however, is attained at 
great cost, for it favours collusion, and incompetence, and must restrict the range of selection. It does no 
follow that a competent Master is married to a woman of equal capacity, or vice versa. Freedom of action or - 
independent criticism on the part of the Master or Matron is next to impossible, and the Guardians can with . 
difficulty arrive at facts concerning the management of the House” (British Medical Journal, June 1st, 1895).. 

{ The following are the separate classes in a typical urban Workhouse of medium size, all under the superin-~ 
tendence of a man and his wife : “‘ On the first Saturday in this year, January 5th, 1907, we had in the estabks!.-- 
ment 891 persons, distributed as follows :— | 
164 Imbeciles, 

235 Sick. 

183 Aged and Infirm. 

39 Children (generally too’ young for the Cottage Homes). 

270 In main body of the house (men and women in health). 
\ . 





891 


(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 42781, Par. Ti.) 4M i 
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‘is no conceivable traming that would fit one man (and his wife) for the task. And the 
“very mixture of functions—the impossibility of attaining technical excellence or, indeed, 
-achieving any recognisable success, in any one of them—has, we have repeatedly noticed, 
‘a subtle deteriorating effect on the persons appointed. This is hard on the large class 
of excellent men and women, for the most part quite poorly remunerated, whom the 
‘General Mixed Workhouse has enlisted in its service. Here and there we meet exception- 
ally gifted natures, whose faith and love and moral refinement enable them, to some 
-extent, to withstand the deadening influence of the non-specialised institution, and to 
persist in regarding each inmate as an individual soul. But to the common run of men and 
‘women who gain appointments as Master and Matron, there comes to be, amid all the 
differences of sex or age or character, or health, or strength, or defectiveness, but one 
-category of inmate—the pauper ; the person who ought not to be there ; the semi-delin- 
‘quent who ought to be grateful for being, at the public expense, just kept alive; whose 
condition, far from being improved, is supposed always to be kept less eligible than that 
-of the lowest grade of independent labourer. The effect of having always to superintend 
and organize—not a hospital or a school, a lunatic asylum or even a reformatory, in which 
‘there is some recognisable standard of technical success *—but a hopeless mass of un- 
differentiated pauperism, with which there is nothing to be done, necessarily develops 
in the ordinary man or woman, during the years of fruitless service, a particular type of 
character, manifesting itself in a certain trick of bearing, even a peculiar facial expression 
‘quickly recognisable by the experienced visitor. “* We all know,” remarks a professional 
‘journal, “ the common uneducated type of man to be found in this office in so many places ; 
his mind stored, for the confounding of newly elected Guardians, with rules, by-laws 
and regulations, his heart hardened by long contact with a system under which deceit 
is the only means by which relaxation of rules can be obtained.” As some of the best 
among these Workhouse Officers pathetically complained to us, the men and women whom 
we harness to the service of the General Mixed Workhouse almost invariably develop 
an all-embracing indifference—indifference to suffering which they cannot alleviate, to 
ignorance which they cannot enlighten, to virtue which they cannot encourage, to indo- 
‘lence which they cannot correct, to vice which they cannot punish. The one attribute 
‘common to all Workhouse inmates which can be, and is, appreciated by those in authority 
over them, is ready and unhesitating obedience, passing into servility.t The faculties 
‘which the Master and Matron find developed in themselves are the trick of securing a 
amachine-like order, and a suppleness of seeming compliance with the fancies of Guardians 
who are as devoid of specialised training as they are themselves. In too many cases, 
as has been well said, ‘“* Guardians and Master are satisfied if the floors are washed, the 
steps pipeclayed, and the regiments of books of entry in order for the inspector.’’§ 


(c) THe UNIVERSAL CONDEMNATION OF THE GENERAL MIXED WORKHOUSE. 


So complete a condemnation of the General Mixed Workhouse will, to those who 
‘know that institution only by repute, or who have come to accept it as inevitable, appear 
exaggerated. Their first thought may be that we are expressing only a personal view, 
inspired by some unreasonable ideal, and based only on a few bad examples that we happen 
-to have visited. This is not the case. We have to report that there exists in all parts 
of the Kingdom, among all classes, the greatest dislike and distrust of this typical Poor 
‘Law institution. The respectable poor, we are told, “ have a horror of it,” and they 





* The “ mixed” Superintendent has naturally no appreciation of the value of specialised subordinate- 
~service. Of one small Workhouse it was reported that the ‘‘ Master was of opinion that the male nurse has 
not enough to do, and that his duties might include the care of the schoolboys out of school hours. . . . The 
mproposed doubling of parts is the bane of Workhouse organisation, where the authorities, in country districts 
at least, have not yet learnt that subdivision and definite duties, and the filling of the posts so defined by 
specially trained persons, are the secret of efficient and economical working.” (British Medical Journal, 
February 9th, 1895, p. 327). 

{ Ibid., July 7th, 1894, p. 30. 

t To this influence must be added the subtly degrading effect of having always at command a limitless 
-and costless host of household servants. One of the best Workhouse Masters confided to a Commissioner 
who was staying with him, his sense of the corrupting influence on himself, his wife, and his children of being, 
by this army of pauper servants, eager to help in the house and garden, relieved of every inducement to personal 
-effort. The converse of this is the almost invariable appearance of the Master and Matron in broadcloth and 
silks, as obviously non-working costumes; seeming to the paupers to be doing nothing but look on. This 
iis in marked contrast with the working dress and bearing of such specialised officers as the nurse, the school- 
master and the farm bailiff. 


§ British Medical Journal, October 18th, 1894, p. 845; see Evidence before the Royal Commission on 
tthe Aged Poor, 1895, Q. 773. 
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will not go “into the House at all unless they are compelled.”’* The whole institution. 
reports our Medical Investigator, “‘is abhorred. . .°. The Workhouse and everything: 
within its walls is anathema excepting to the very dregs of the population.”’*} It 1s, said 
one of our witnesses, ‘the supreme dread of the poor.” ‘* Life in the Workhouse,” 
sum up our Investigators, “does not build character up. It breaks down what little 
independence or alertness of mind is left. . . . It is too good for the bad and too bad. 


for the good.’’§ 


This “evil reputation?’ of the General Mixed Workhouse among the respectable 
poor is, reports our Medical Investigator, “ partly traditional or historical, and partly 
due to the curious and objectionable agglomeration of purposes which it now serves. 
Itis a home for imbeciles, an almshouse for the destitute poor, a refuge for deserted children, — 
a lying-in hospital for dissolute women, a winter resort for the ill-behaved casual labourer 
or summer beggar, a lodging for tramps and vagrants as well as a hospital forthe sick.” 7 
‘“ Being gathered into one establishment,” says the Vice-Chairman of the Manchester 
Board of Guardians, “‘ all must be subject to the same regulations—iramed to be deterrent 
to the lazily disposed, and to prevent preference of the workhouse to labour. The day 
rooms and dormitories are necessarily shared by good and bad, and close association 
is inevitable. The cost of separation into small groups in a Workhouse is prohibitive 
of attempts to pl&ce like-minded inmates together. This aggregation of inmates is not 
at all unpleasant or irksome to the loafer, to the vicious, to the drunkard seeking the 
safety and rest of the Workhouse after a debauch, and to the careless idler, who is ever 
preying upon the labour of others. Their chief objection to the Workhouse is the cur- 
tailment of liberty and the absence of opportunity of self-indulgence. But tothe reputable 
clean-minded. inmate this association with the depraved is the bitterest and most- 
humiliating experience of life.’”’|| It is to be noted that this condemnation applies alike 
to the five or six hundred smaller Workhouses or Poorhouses of rural districts of the 
United Kingdom, as well as to the two or three hundred larger establishments. These: 
latter have terrors of their own. ‘The mere size of the Great House ”’ may, indeed, 
as has been suggested, be in itself ‘“‘ a strong deterrent to the honest poor.  Accustomed 
to live in a single room they are appalled at the size of the Workhouse, and as terrified 
to go into it as a child into the sea. It can seldom be possible . . . for any one man 
to grasp all the details of our largest Workhouses, and-where he cannot do so there must. 
be great danger of neglect and bad under-management.”4 But the smallest rural Work- 
houses exhibit, in some respects, the greatest mixture. ‘“* A small country Workhouse: 
with fifty or sixty inmates,” testifies a well-known and experienced county administrator 
in the North of England, “is a shame to our Christian civilisation. There may be found 
collected in it perhaps ten old men and ten old women, drunken, idle blackguards, the 
outcasts of society ; and, compelled to live among them, perhaps five or six respectable 
old people who, through absolutely no fault of their own, having worked hard all their 
inoffensive lives, have come to poverty. There will probably be three or four imbeciles: 
of each sex, sometimes harmless and amusing, very often vicious and annoying to the 
mates; two or three single women waiting for their confinements—in many cases an 
annual visit ; three or four loafing ‘ins and outs,” able-bodied men ; three or four feeble 
persons ; and eight or ten illegitimate children, all practically living together, and too: 
often under a4 master who is tyrannical in his treatment and careless of his duties. It 
is a life absolutely repugnant to the respectable poor. Surely the time has come when, 
for the sake of not only the aged poor, but of the sick, the imbeciles, and the children, 
a drastic reform should be made, which would, at all events, bring us to a level with 








* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 71398. 
Wwotpalinen - . . on the Methods and Results of . . . Poor Law Medical Relief, by Dr. John C. McVail,. 
{ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. CXI., Par. 4 to Vol. VIL, 
: § Memorandum on Certain Aspects of Poor Law Administration, by A. D. Steel-Maitland and R, E. 
THRs p. l. “The more respectable shrink, very naturally, from being herded together with the general 
et Pte oman found there” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXVIL., Par, 4, to Vol. 
V ant id nine would rather starve than enter its portals.” (Ibid., Appendix No. LXXX., Par. 13, to Vol. V. 
Ps ei iu as 16 exists at present,” sums up the Vice-Regal Commission, “ must be a place of torture 
espectable married women with young children.’’ (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law 
Sani Treland, 1906, Vol. I. p. 51.) , 
“Classification of Paupers and Poverty alongside Pauperism,”’ byA. McDougall, J.P., Vice-Chairman of the 
seen ees OAH Siping p. 4. Nor is this petits to the ia urban Wont Monece ** There are in the: 
te ee S » : a ee writes a clerk to a Board of Guardians in the South of Engfand, ** a few charae-- 
ees 20% Y pac, anc these try to make the life of the others miserable. The Master and the officials are help- 
ess ; in other words, classification js impossible.” , 


1 “Our Workhouse System,” by R. J. Pye-Smith, in Sheffield Daily Telegraph, September th, 1806, 
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Denmark and other European countries.”* It is in the wards of such small country 
‘Workhouses that the visitor may see—to use the words of an experienced lady Guardian 
of the Poor in a southern county—“ all the inmates under lock and key, good characters 
and bad classed together, imbeciles and epileptics amongst them, all dressed in ill-fitting 
Workhouse clothes of old-fashioned clumsy make, all sitting on hard benches round the 
long tables or the walls of the ward, while the building with its bare stone floors, curtain- 
less windows, and harshly clanging locks seemed more like a prison for criminals than 
a last home for aged men and women.’’+ 


Nor is this condemnation of the General Mixed Workhouse.any new-fangled com- 
plaint. From 1834 down to the present day there has been a stream of adverse comment 
on an institution which is, we believe, unknown to any other country. We need not 
quote again the opinion of the Royal Commissioners of 1834. In 1862 the principal 
author of their Report, Nassau Senior himself, recorded his protest against the perpetuation 
of the General Mixed Workhouse which they had done their best to rid the country from, 
and with which, nevertheless, Boards of Guardians, at the instance of the Poor Law 
Board, were covering both England and Ireland. ‘‘We recommended,” he said, “ that 
in every Union there should be a separate school; we said that the children who went to 
the Workhouse were hardened if they were already vicious, and became contaminated 
if they were innocent. ‘We recommended that in every Union there should be a building 
for the children and one for the able-bodied males, and another building for the able- 
bodied females; and another for the sick. We supposed the use of four buildings in 
every Union—four distinct institutions—except this, that they need not be Workhouses. 
You might easily hire a house [apiece] for four distinct institutions separate from one 
another. We never contemplated having the children under the sume roof with the adults.” ¢ 


The feelings of surprise and dismay with which Nassau Senior watched the perpetuation 
of the General Mixed Workhouse were widely shared. “During the last ten years,” 
said a learned lawyer in 1852, “I have visited many prisons and lunatic asylums not 
only in England, but in France and Germany. A single English Workhouse contains 
more that justly calls for condemnation in the principle on which it is established, than 
is found in the very worst prisons or public lunatic asylums that I have seen. The Work- 
house as now organised is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to Hngland, nothing corre- 
sponding to it is found throughout the whole Continent of Europe. In France, the medical 
patients of our Workhouses would be found in ‘ hopitaux’; the infirm aged poor would 
be in ‘ hospices”; and the blind, the idiot, the lunatic, the bastard child and the vagrant 
would similarly be placed in an appropriate but separate establishment. With us a 
common malebolge is provided for them all; and in some parts of the country, the confusion 
is worse confounded by the effect of prohibitory orders, which, enforcing the 
application. of the notable Workhouse Test, drive into the same common sink of so many 
kinds of vice and misfortune the poor man whose only crime is his poverty and whose 
want of work alone makes him chargeable. . . . It is at once equally shocking to every 
principle of reason and every feeling of humanity that all these varied forms of wretched- 
ness should be thus crowded together into one common abode; that no attempt should 
be made by law. . . to provide appropriate places for the relief of each.”§ Continental 
writers of authority, at one time admirers of our Poor Law, became equally condemnatory 
of the General Mixed Workhouse. ‘‘ The English Workhouse system,” declared Rudolph 
yon Gneist in 1871, “ notwithstanding the elaborate Orders, remains undeniably at a stage 
of development which most Continental administrations have passed. The Workhouse 
purports at one and the same time to be: (i.) A place where able-bodied adults who 
cannot and will not find employment are set to work; (u.) an asylum for the aged, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb or otherwise incapacitated for labour ; (ii.) a hospital for the 
sick poor ;' (iv.) a school for orphans, foundlings and other poor children ; (v.) a lying-in 
home for poor mothers; (vi.) an asylum for those of unsound mind not being actually 








* Statement of Evidence of Mr. John Hutton, J.P., Member of the County Council for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (Evidence before the SRE Ie ie No. LXVII. (Par. 44) to Vol. [X.). The reader will 
notice the close resemblance between this deg¢ription of the small country Workhouse of to-day, and that 
already quoted of the small country Workhouse of 1834. 

+ “Poor Law Questions as affecting Women Guardians,” by Mrs. E. G. Fuller, in Report of Poor Law 
Conferences, 1901-2, p. 396. ; 

“+ Evidence of Nassau Senior before Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1862. (House of Commons, No. 
468 of 1862, p. 74.) | | whey wrate 
§ « Pauperism and Poor Laws,” by Robert Pashley, Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

author of “‘ Travels in Crete,” etc., 1852, p. 364. 
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dangerous; (vil) a resting-place for such vagabonds as it is not. deemed possible or 


desirable to send to prison. .The combination of such mutually inconsistent, purposes. 


renders the administration defective as regards each one of them ; subjects to shame 
and indignity whole classes of persons who never ought to be brought into such companion 
ship ; and in particular makes-the institution as a place for. children absolutely ruinous. 
A quarter of a century later, a French critic made much the same complaint. "In the 
Workhouse as we have described it,” wrote Monsieur Emile Chevalier, “we see. many 
faults. The requirement of work from inmates, justified if it contributed, towards the 
cost of maintenance, becomes, when it is so ludicrously unproductive, nothing better 
than an unwarranted punishment. Yet the institution might possibly justity itself, if 
not to the economist, at any rate to the philanthropist, as capable of affording a, temporary 
refuge for unmerited distress, but for the fact that in these establishments the very 
notion of relief gives way to that of penal treatment, whilst 1m the majority of cases they 
result in complete promiscuity between the idle and the worthy, between vice and mis- 
fortune.” + Nor have these weighty foreign condemnations of the very nature of the 
General Mixed Workhouse evoked any denial of the facts. The institution, admitted, in 
1881, the Rev. TI. W. Fowle, ‘“‘ contains those very classes whom one would least of all 
select to associate with each other; both sexes, extreme ages, different degrees of im- 
becility and disease, those who are much to be pitied and those who are much to be blamed. 
All these are under the same roof, and under the government of the same officials, who 
may be as fit to deal with one class of inmates as they are unfit to deal with another. 
Hence, there comes from this aggregation of classes something that may be described 
as the Workhouse essence; it is neither school, infirmary, penitentiary, prison, place of 
shelter or place of work, but something that comes of all these put together. . Nor is it 
possible by any classification to prevent contact, and it may be, moral contagion; in 
the smaller houses classification is at all times difficult, and in no case does it hold good 
at meals, church and other occasions. And it may well-be that the regular and peaceable 
(afflicted) inmates endure much preventible suffering from the operation of this cause.” } 


(>) Wuy THE Generat Mixep WoRKHOUSE HAS CONTINUED TO EXIST. 


In face of so universal a condemnation of the General Mixed Workhouse—begun 
in the Report of 1834; continued decade by decade by all sorts of critics, English and 
foreign ; admitted during a whole generation by the Local Government Board. itself ; 
and abundantly confirmed by our own investigations—the question naturally arises 
why was this institution re-established by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47 ; 
why was it continued by the Poor Law Board of 1847-71; and why has it endured down 
to the present day, in spite of the almost incessant endeavours of the Local, Government 
Board, by urging successively the withdrawal of vagrants, the children, the sick, the 
able-bodied and the aged from its demoralising influence, to break 1t up altogether ?. Our 
inquiries show that the explanation of the re-establishment of the General Mixed Work- 
house by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47, in flagrant defiance of the Report of 
1834; and its persistence in spite of the constant efforts of the Local Government Board 
to supersede it by specialised institutions, are both to be traced to the nature of the Local 
Authority concerned.. The Poor Law Commissioners do not seem, on assuming office, 
to have intended to set aside, on this point, the clear and emphatic recommendations of 
the 1834 Report. They had no wish to re-establish the General Mixed Workhouse. 
There is evidence that they began, in the first Unions that they created, by trying to 
get organised a series of four or more separate institutions, specialised for different classes 
of poor. But Parliament had placed the care of all these classes, of poor in each Union 
under a single Local Authority, and had charged that Authority, not with the treatment 
of any one of these classes, not with the education of the children or, the prevention and 
eure of sickness, but generally, with the relief of the destitution of all of them. The 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 had substituted, in fact, by combining many parishes 
into one Union, a new Destitution Authority for the old Destitution Authority, with a 
somewhat larger district. The Assistant Commissioners quickly discovered that it was quite 


as much as the new Destitution Authority could do to govern oné institution in or near — 





* ¢e ol 
tae ee etc., by R. von Gneist. Edition of 1871, p. 748. 30 
2 . Ua ei des Pauyres, ” by Emile Chevalier, 1895, p. 392. ioe. 
rm + Pe AD at by Rev. T. W. Fowle, 1881, p. 142. The evils of the General Mixed Workhouse 
content an y Treoenued. I have,” reports an Inspector, “ on several occasions in former Reports 
a Teds n the evils of mixing up different classes of paupers in the same Workhouse; but, I feel com- 
Pp h i refer to the subject again, because of its great importance, of which Iam convinced.”, (Thirty- 
sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, p. 284; Mr. Lockwood’s Report.) 
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the market town around which, as a nucleus, the different parishes were grouped... The 
numbers:.of persons in ‘the different classes, in the rural Unions of that date, were small. 
To the Boards of Guardians of 1835, as to their successors in many a subsequent decade, 
it seemed'a wanton’ waste of money to maintain a series of separate) small 
institutions, all having vacant places. Within a few months we see the attempts 
given up, and all the classes of poor huddled into a single building.* Presently we see 
the Assistant Commissioners themselves converted to the General Mixed Workhouse ; 
converting their official superiors to it as the only course practicable with the Local 
Authorities through which they had to work; and propagating the idea to their Boards 
of Guardians with all the zeal of converts. ‘‘ The very sight,” argued the ablest of these 
Assistant Commissioners, “of a well-built efficient establishment would give confidence 
to the Board of Guardians, the sight and weekly assemblage of all servants of their Union 
would make them proud of their office; the appointment of a Chaplain would give 
dignity to the whole arrangement, while the pauper would feel: it was utterly impossible 
to contend against it. In visiting such a series of Unions, the Assistant Commissioner 
could with great facility perform his duty, whereas if he had eight establishments 
to search for:in each Union it would be almost impracticable to attend to them. I 
would, moreover, beg to observe that in one establishment. there would always be a 
proper governor, ready to receive and govern any able-bodied applicants, whereas in 
separate establishments this most important arrangement (the Able-bodied House) during 
harvesting, etc., would constantly be empty, and consequently would become inefficient 
in moments of emergency.”’f 


The same Assistant Commissioner, in writing a farewell letter to the Kentish Boards 
of Guardians at the end of 1835, urges them not only to stick to the dietary, but also to 
appoint a chaplain “‘ to your central house, which will shortly be the sole establishment 
in your Union. ... As soon as this important object has been gained—as soon as you 
find that the whole of your indoor poor are concentrated in one respectable establish- 
ment—under your own weekly superintendence—when you see yourselves surrounded 
by a band of resolute, sensible, well-educated men faithfully devoted to your service— 
you will then, I believe, fully appreciate the advantage which you, as well as your suc- 
cessors, will ever derive from possessing one strong, efficient building, instead of having 
from false economy, frittered away your resources among your old existing houses.” 


What is specially interesting at the present juncture is that it was the existence of 
a Destitution Authority, charged with the “relief”? of all sorts and conditions of men, 
that has rendered nugatory, decade after decade, every attempt to undo the harm done 
in 1835. Once the General Mixed Workhouse is established, the ease and apparent economy 
of the arrangement becomes, in the hands of a Destitution Authority, an obstacle always 
defeating the efforts of the Central Authority to reverse its own action, and to go back 
to the policy of the 1834 Report. For the Poor Law Commissioners themselves very 
soon realised the false step that they had taken in merging all classes of paupers in the 
General Mixed Workhouse. Their first remedy was to try to exclude the vagrants, and 
to provide, in London, for their treatment in specialised ‘‘ asylums for the homeless poor.” 
To this end orders were issued, joint boards established and even sites purchased. But 
the attempt failed. Nothing would induce the separate Boards of Guardians to relinquish 
their care, troublesome though it was, of all the classes of the destitute. The Poor Law 
Board had then to fall back on the imperfectly specialised Casual Ward of the General 
Mixed Workhouse. But to get any really specialised treatment of the vagrants out ot 
a “ Destitution Authority ’’—even to get carried out the explicit directions of the Local 








* This is well seen in the history of the “‘ Model” Union of that time, that of Westhampnett in Sussex, 
which was presided over by the Duke of Richmond. Here, on the advice of the Poor Law Commissioners, it 
was originally decided to retain five of the old parish poorhouses, so that, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the 1834 Report: ‘‘ Certain descriptions of paupers should be sent exclusively to each, intending to 
retain the large Workhouse at Westhampnett for the able-bodied alone. . . . The house at Yapton was at first 
intended solely for the aged, that at Aldingborne for the children, and that at Pagham for the aged and infirm ; 
that at Sidlesham to remain unoccupied till the Board should see what claims were made for admission to a 
workhouse. ... . It was found that four Workhouses would be quite unnecessary ; and after great consideration 
it was determined to appropriate the house at Yapton entirely to the children, and to make other additions 
to that at Westhampnett where all the other paupers were to be brought. . . . Some inconvenience, however, 
was found to result even from the existence of two separate establishments. There could not be the same 
diligent supervision of the management of the house, the same attention to the treatment of the inmates, nor 
the same regularity of accounts as there might be if the whole establishment were concentrated under one 
roof.” (Report of Westhampnett Union, March 14th, 1836, p. 23; i House of Commons, No. 108 of 1838.) 

| MS. correspondence of Sir Francis Head, 1835. 

t Ibid. 
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ites] ry of failure 
Board +o that end—has proved quite impossible. Half a century of fa 
i sr. drivel the very experienced members of the Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy to recommend that: this class of destitute persons should be wholly withdrawn 
Healt the supervision of the Local Authority dealing with the category of the destitute, | 


Even more disastrous in its results was the merging of the children in the General 
Mixed Workhouse. As early as 1841 the Poor Law Commissioners had realised their 
mistake, and had begun the attempt to transfer the children to district schools. Here 
again it was the very nature of the Local Authority that stood in their way. A Board of | 
Guardians, élected to relieve the destitution of all the poor, refused to consent to cede 
the children to any other Authority, even to a joint Committee of Boards of Guardians. 
It needed'a cholera epidemic among the Poor Law children at Tooting to enable the Poor 
Law Board to get even a dozen district schools established, and more than five hundred 
Unions persisted in keeping their children in their own Workhouses. Right down to the 
present day the Local Government Board, in spite of unwearied efforts, has failed to 
reduce the number of children actually living in General Mixed Workhouses below what 
is really the enormous number of 15,000. And there is no prospect of this number being 
lessened. ‘There is indeed, in some cases a tendency to reversion. In a Welsh Union 
that we visited, which, at the instance of the Local Government Board, actually provided 
a separate building for its children, we found this empty and disused, the number ot 
children having fallen to eight. It seemed more economical and more convenient to the 
Destitution Authority to take these eight children into the General Mixed Workhouse to 
live with the forty other inmates, who were mostly either semi-imbeciles and feeble- 
minded, or senile or paralytic old men and women, with half a dozen tramps, men, women 
and children, coming in every night. 


It took thirty years to convince the Central Authority that it had made a mistake 
in merging the sick in the General Mixed Workhouse; but, once convinced, its action 
was, in London at least, decisive. From 1866 onward we see first the Poor Law Board 
and then the Local Government Board exercising the strongest and most persistent 
pressure on the Boards of Guardians to get them to provide entirely separate institutions 
for the sick poor. At first the attempt was to get neighbouring Unions to combine, in 
“Sick Asylum Districts,” to maintain a joint infirmary. This has proved practically 
a failure. The Boards of Guardians, feeling that it was their function to look after all 
classes of the poor, and dominated by their one business, as they conceive it, of relieving 
destitution, flatly refused to remove their sick from the General Mixed Workhouse in order 
to place them in the infirmary of a joint committee. In the Metropolis the Local Govern- 
ment Board had to take the drastic step of taking the infectious sick and the imbeciles 
out of the hands of the Boards of Guardians, and entrusting them to a separate body, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which has become virtually a Public Health Authority. 
Only in the Metropolis and in.a score or so of large provincial towns has the persistent 
pressure of the Local Government Board now succeeded in inducing the Boards of 
Guardians to place the sick in separate Poor Law infirmaries ; and that only imperfectly. 
In a majority of the Unions the local Destitution Authority, in the teeth of medical advice, 
insists on retaining all sections of the sick—the tuberculous, the cancerous, the venereal, 


the maternity cases, the children, the senile, and even sometimes the infectious—in the 
General Mixed Workhouse. | ish 


_ The next class which the Local Government Board strove to get out of the General 
Mixed Workhouse was that of the able-bodied. Again the Boards of Guardians resisted, 
seeing no advantage in paying for the establishment of specialised institutions, even as 

Test Workhouses ” for the able-bodied. Presently, at Poplar in 1871, and again at 
Kensington in 1882, the Local Government Board took the opportunity of there being 
vacant accommodation to persuade the Board of Guardians to set asidea special building for 
the able-bodied of their own and of adjacent Unions. Similar experiments were started at 
THERESA 2h Manchester. We shall point out, when we come to deal in Part II. with 
descr Sh how all these experiments, though strikingly successful in their purpose 
of diminishing able-bodied pauperism, were one and all brought to untimely ends in con- 
po of Bi entrusted to a Destitution Authority unable to resist the constant 
i rahe or using the vacant places for other classes of paupers. A similar tendency 
Xi SNE ion Fre in the various experiments that have been tried by individual Unions 
Rie nee F rd er own able-bodied for specialised treatment. Our study of their records 

Ast He experiments are always breaking down because the Destitution Authority 
cannot resist the temptation, when its other wards get full, of, first temporarily and then 
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permanently relegating to, their so-called able-bodied, block, detachments of such: other 
classes of destitute persons as the men over sixty, the sane epileptics, and even the able- 
bodied of the other sex. | 


To complete the survey of the efforts of the Central Authority to break up the General 
Mixed Workhouse, we have to record its action on behalf of the only class not hitherto 
mentioned, by its successive circulars, from 1900 onward, urging Boards of Guardians 
to provide specialised accommodation for the worthy aged. These attempts have met 
with little result, as the great majority of Boards of Guardians have felt, and sometimes 
expressly reported, that the structural arrangements. of the General, Mixed Workhouse 
did not permit of any such separate accommodation as was suggested. In the whole of 
England and Wales fewer than a thousand old persons are as yet provided for in the separate 
Poor Law institutions on which the Report of 1834 insisted. 


We need not recount the parallel histories of Scotland and Ireland, where the success 
of the Central Authorities in inducing the local Destitution Authorities to make specialised 
institutional provision for the separate classes has been, on the whole, even less successful 
than in England and Wales.* | 


__. We are anxious to make clear that it is not to any inferiority of calibre, or any lack 
of good intention, in the members of the Boards of Guardians in England, Wales and Ire- 
land, and the Parish Councils of Scotland, that we ascribe their almost invariable failure 
to free themselves from the dominion of the General Mixed Workhouse. It is, we think, 
inherent in the nature of the Destitution Authority, having to deal with all classes of 
persons merely because they are destitute, to make this characteristic of destitution 
their dominant idea. In this connection, it is, we think, highly significant that, in the 
model Union of Bradford, in which—to use the words of its late Chairman—‘ the deter- 
mination to break up the mass of pauperism into its\component parts, and to deal separ- 
ately with each of these parts,” has “ been the guiding principle of the Guardians in recent 
years,’’f we see how hard is the way and how imperiect is the success of any Destitution 
Authority that aims at providing really separate institutions, under distinct management, 
for each of the heterogeneous series of classes committed to its care. The only class, 
even at Bradford, which has been completely separated off from the rest is that of the 
children, for whom admirable “‘ Scattered Homes” are provided. . Yet even here the 
Destitution Authority cannot refrain from sending in other destitute persons. “I was 
sorry,” reports our Children’s Investigator, in speaking of the St. George’s Children’s Home 
at Bradford, “‘ to see a defective girl, aged seventeen, helping in the house work. These 
defectives are very often to be found in the Children’s Homes. They are too old for 
the schools, they cannot be sent out to service, and are sent to help in the Children’s Homes, 
pending a decision about their destination which the Guardians are very slow to make. 
They are very much out of place amongst young children. I feel very strongly that they 
should be sent to proper Homes for Defectives.”’{ And itis the same with the other classes. 
Genuine philanthropic feeling has induced the Bradford Board of Guardians to build, 
a couple of miles away from the General Workhouse, a charming quadrangle of separate 
tenements for their most respectable aged. Yet, because it had presently to provide 
additional accommodation for destitute sane epileptics, and then a place for the destitute 
able-bodied men to be subjected to the Outdoor Labour Test, this Destitution Authority 
could not resist the temptation of housing its epileptics in the very quadrangle occupied by 
the old men and women ; of setting the able-bodied men to work on the same site ; and 
of placing all three classes—the most worthy aged, the sane epileptics and the Outdoor 





* Though the system of Poor Relief in Scotland is assumed to be mainly one of Outdoor 
Relief, and though, in fact, four-fifths of the paupers are relieved in their own homes, it should be noted that 
the Poorhouse population is rapidly rising, having increased 50 per cent. in the last decade, and now amounts 
+0 15,000. The seventy Poorhouses that have gradually covered the country, eight of which are great establish- 
ments (accommodating over 500 person seach), donot appear to us to differ essentially from the General Mixed 
Workhouses of England and Wales, which are, in proportion to population, not much more numerous. In 
Treland, where only two-fifths of the paupers receive Outdoor Relief, the 159 General Mixed Workhouses seem 
to us to have all the characteristics of those of Great Britain, with even greater extremes of size and promiscuity. 
Many of them are quite small and primitive in their arrangements. On the other hand, seven have more 
than 500 inmates; and the South Dublin Workhouse, with an average of over 4,000 inmates of both sexes 
and of all ages, physical states and mental grades, within the Workhouse walls, appears to us, in more than 
one sense, the most monstrous aggregation of the United Kingdom. 

+ The History of Poor Law Administration in Bradford, 1838-1906, compiled from the MS. records, by 
Mrs. Spencer, B.A., D.Sc. (Econ.), p. 13. 

t Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p. 105. 
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st Mens-under one and the same Superintendent. Meanwhile, within the 
walle of oe old Workhouse, we find the blocks of the able-bodied and’ semi-able-bodied 
men and women closely hemmed in by new and elaborate hospital blocks for different 
groups of the sick, the whole within the same curtilage, entered by the same gate, and 
under the formal superintendence of the same Master and Matron. a op ) 


(E) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— | 


(1) That the General Mixed Workhouses of England, Wales and Ireland, 
and the Poorhouses of Scotland, whether, urban or rural, new or old, large or 
small, sumptuous or squalid, all exhibit the same inherent defects, of which the 
chief are promiscuity and. unspecialised management. | a 


(2) That these institutions have a depressing, degrading, and positively 
injurious’ effect’ on the character of all classes of their inmates, tending to unfit 


them for the life of respectable and independent citizenship. ')/4"" 


(3) That the institution of a General Mixed Workhouse, whether large or 
small, was decisively condemned by the Poor Law Commissioners of 18364 ; 
that it has been repeatedly condemned since that date by a succession of com- 
petent critics; that this condemnation has been confirmed by the evidence 
given before us, by the reper of our own Investigators and by the individual 
inspections that we have been able personally to make in many different parts 
of the United Kingdom. NAPE lek pe « 


(4) That the institution is everywhere abhorred by the respectable: poor, 
and that, in our’ judgment, the continued incarceration within its walls of the 
non-able-bodied or! dependent poor, who are admittedly incapable of earning 
an independent livelihood, cannot be justified. | 3 7am eae 


(5) That the continuance of the General Mixed Workhouse as the main 
method of institutional treatment, alike by the Boards of Guardians of England, 
Wales and Ireland, and by the Parish Councils of Scotland, in spite of such 
long continued and widespread condemnation, is to be attributed to the fact 
that these bodies are essentially Destitution Authorities, charged with the “ re- 
lief’ of persons of the most different ages, ailments and conditions, in respect 
only of their destitution. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE OvutTpoor RELIEF oF TO-DAY: 


The common alternative to maintenance in the General Mixed Workhouse, in England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, 1s, for all classes of the non-able-bodied, a small 
allowance, usually weekly, of money, food, and, less frequently, clothing.* This practice, 
which is as old as the Elizabethan Poor Laws, was not condemned, and was scarcely even 
criticised in'the Report of 1834. In contrast with the emphatic condemnation of Outdoor 
Relief to the Ep ye dbiadidd: the authors’ of the Report of 1834, like the Poor Law Com- 
missionérs of 1835-47, seem, in fact, to have acquiesced, so far as the non-able-bodied 
classes were concerned, in a continuance of the then existing practice of staving off 
destitution by small money doles, which, in cases of permanent incapacity or old age, 
became weekly allowances almost mechanically continued during life. There were, 
however, two requirements made by the Report of 1834 in respect of the administration of 
relief to the non-able-bodied, as well as to the able-bodied. ‘‘* Uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of relief,’ says the Report, “‘we deem essential, as a means, first of reducing the 
perpetual shifting from parish to parish, and fraudulent removals to parishes where 
profuse management prevails, from ‘parishes where the management is less profuse ; 
secondly, of preventing the discontents which arise among the paupers maintained in the 
less profuse management, from comparing it with the more profuse management of ad- 
jacent districts ; and thirdly, of bringing the management, which consist in details, more 
closely within the public control.’”’f And the uniformity of treatment on which the 
Report of 1834 laid so much stress was held to apply in a special degree to the administra- 
tion of Outdoor Relief in respect of the character or past conduct of the applicants. “‘ The 
natural tendency ” of the relieving Authority, “to award to the deserving more than is 
necessary, or. . . to distinguish the deserving by extra allowances ” was denounced in 
that Report as an evil. “ The whole evidence,” it was declared, “shows the danger of 
such an attempt. It appears that such endeavours to constitute the distributors of 
relief into a tribunal for the reward of merit, out of the property of others, have not only 
failed in effecting the benevolent intentions of their promoters, but have become sources 
of fraud on the part of the distributors, and of discontent and violence on the part of the 
claimants.’’t 0 


This system of granting doles and allowances to the non-able-bodied poor, accepted 
by the Royal Commission of 1834, has never been prohibited by the Local Government 
Board, and has accordingly continued, with its authority, down to the presentday. The 
sum thus distributed is now very large, approaching, in the United Kingdom, no less 
than £4,000,000 sterling annually. It has, during the past fifteen years, greatly increased, 
and it is, at present, taking the whole United Kingdom, probably greater than at any 
time since 1834. More than two-thirds of the whole of the paupers are, in fact, in receipt 
of Outdoor Relief. 


We were surprised to find that, as far as England and Wales are concerned, contrary 
to the usual impression, no Order has ever been issued regulating or controlling the very 
extensive provision thus made for the great mass of the non-able-bodied poor. So far 
as the orphans and deserted children, the aged and infirm, the sick and the mentally 
afflicted, and the widows with legitimate offspring, are concerned—and these make up 
nine-tenths of the pauper host—the Boards of Guardians all over England and Wales have 
been permitted to exercise unchecked their power of awarding doles and allowances, under 
such conditions as seemed to them fit.§ 





* In this chapter we describe more particularly the Outdoor Relief administration of England and Wales. 
That of Ireland appears to us to be in all respects essentially similar, and to have, m full measure, the same 
shortcomings and defects. The administration of Outdoor Relief in Scotland—there called, aliment—differs 
somewhat in form, and we shall describe these differences later. But, in our judgment, the criticisms that 
we make of the administration of England and Wales applies, in the main, also to that of Scotland. 

+ Report of Poor Law Commission of 1834, pp, 279, 280. . 

f Ibid., p. 47. 

§ This absence of any rules as to Outdoor Reliet to the non-able-bodied was noticed by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Aged Poor, 1895 (Vol. IT., Qs. 2073, 2074, 2124-6, 2420, 3192, 3193), when it was urged that the 
Local Government Board ought to frame such rules. — 
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(a) Locat ByLaws AS TO OvrpooR RELIEF. 


Under these circumstances many of the Boards ot Guardians have, for their own 
guidance, framed Bylaws or Standing Orders as to Outdoor Relief, which afford an 
interesting vision of their divergent ideals of administration. ‘The most irequent clause 
in the couple of hundred * such Bylaws that we have seen is one which makes the grant 
of Outdoor Relief dependent on the character and conduct of the applicant. This is 
expressed sometimes as excluding those who are actually of “immoral habits,”} or 
“habitual drunkards and bad characters,’{ or merely “‘ known to be in the habit of 
frequenting public houses.”§ Some Boards exclude “common beggars”’|| or “* persons. 
known to be addicted to begging’ ;{ others disqualify anyone, whatever his present 
conduct, who “ has wasted his substance in drinking or gambling, or has led an idle or 
disorderly life ;”** or those who cannot satisfy the Relief Committee that their destitu- 
tion has not been caused by “their own vicious habits” +f or their own improvidence or 
intemperance in the past. Occasionally a particular form of extravagance is specially 
penalised by the refusal of Outdoor Relief. In a large number of Unions we find a rule 
prohibiting the grant of Outdoor Relief to the widows of men who had been provident 
enough to insure for their funeral expenses, if, in the opinion of the Board of Guardians, 
such funeral money had been “lavishly or improperly expended.”{t The professed aim 
of these Boards of Guardians is to make the grant of Outdoor Relief not merely necessary 
relief, dependent exclusively upon the economic circumstances of the case, but (as some 
of them frankly avow) an indulgence “to persons of past and present good conduct, who 
require relief by reason of unmerited misfortune; ’§§ who “can show a thrifty past,’’||||! 
or that “ whilst in work they did all they could to make provision against time of sickness! 
or want of employment”’;{/{[ or “whose destitution has arisen from no fault of their own.”?*** 
This conception of granting Outdoor Relief according to the past conduct of the applicant 
is most fully carried out by the Sheffield Board of Guardians, which deliberately aims 
in its Bylaws at a “ classification of the recipients of relief with a view to the better treat- 
ment.of those of good character.” Thus, those whose past life (which must be combined, 
by the way, with twenty years’ residence within the Sheffield Union) entitles them to 
the utmost indulgence (Class A), get 5s. per week per adult; those who, though equally 
destitute and presumably costing as much to keep, fall short of this high standard. by 
one or two or three degrees (Classes B, C, and D) receive, to live upon, respectively, 4s.,. 
3s., or only 2s. 6d. per week per adult.tt}+ This determination to discriminate, in the actual 
amount of Outdoor Relief allowed, between the deserving and the undeserving—which 
we find everywhere influencing the stricter type of Guardian, and which one of the most 
strictly administered Unions thus explicitly avows—is, as we have. seen, significantly 
at variance with the recommendations of the 1834 Report. . : ve 





* In the course of an inquiry which one of our Committees directed to be undertaken into the policy 
pursued at different dates by the Boards of Guardians, a collection was made by one of our members of 234 
local Bylaws now in force, regulating the administration of relief. About 350 Boards of Guardians stated. 
that they had no such Bylaws, and the remaining sixty, mostly in small Unions, did not reply to the inquiry. — 

+ Rules of Chorlton Board of Guardians ; similarly at Salford, Prestwich, Bolton, Rochdale, Wakefield, 
Dudley, Ashton-under-Lyne, York, Newport, and many other Unions. The Monmouth Board of Guardians. 
excludes also persons of “ indolent habits.” . | 


t Rules of the Chertsey, Colchester, Leighton Buzzard, Llanelly, Reigate, Romsey, Steyning, and) other: 
Boards of Guardians. 

§ Regulations of the Bristol Board of Guardians. i , beter 

|| Regulations of Bath Board of Guardians. orld itrrot-oarts 

{| Regulations of the Cheltenham Board of Guardians ; also at Dudley and Warwick. 

** Rules of the Shardlow Board of Guardians. 

Tt Rules of Biggleswade and Luton Boards of Guardians. 

{{ Standing Orders of Bradford Board of Guardians. Similar provisions exist at Anglesey, Shepton Mallet, 
Norwich, Marlborough, and dozens of other places ;\ sometimes merely suspending the Outdoor Relief of the: 
extravagant widow for one, two, three or six months, or, more vaguely, “for a time.” stl to dad 

§§ Rules of Mitford and Launditch Board of Guardians. ey Lapse 

I] Rules of Okehampton Board of Guardians. : ; Pp spe 
es I] Regulations of the Merthyr Tydvil Board of Guardians; similarly at Halifax, Holbech, Hunslet, 

righton, Horncastle, Bridge, Whitchurch, Farnham, Hartley Wintney, Trowbridge, Bridport, Faversham, 

Hastry, Garstang, Weymouth, ete. RR Dee eS 
Ord ** Rules of Narberth Board of Guardians. We have noticed more than a hundred By. laws or Standing. 
rders, making the grant of Outdoor Relief dependent thus, on conduct. . bra 2) Lavo 
i mitt Ae ofthe Sheffield Board of Guardians; Evidence before Commission, Qs. 40854-40868, 40113-40118. 
7 ‘ coe es have now been adopted elsewhere (see, for instance, those of the Worksop Board of Guardians).. 
e only Justification for this distinction that can be given appears to be the assumption that: ‘ Very often. 


the more indifferent classes are hiding something from us.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 40115). 
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It is perhaps with regard to wives apart trom their husbands, and widows, that the 
Bylaws relating to Outdoor Relief display the most extraordinary of their diversities. 
The Langport Board of Guardians professes to refuse all Outdoor Relief to healthy able- 
bodied widows under any circumstances, however large may be their dependent families.* 
Most Unions which have rules prohibit Outdoor Relief to widows, whatever their legiti- 
mate family, who have had an illegitimate child; indeed, “any person who may have 
given birth to an illegitimate child” is commonly excluded.f Widows who have only 
“a small family,” or, if an able-bodied widow “ of the working class,” not more than 
two children,§ are made ineligible in some Unions. Far more usual is it to require the 
widow with only one child to keep herself and child without relief at all, ||after the first 
six months—some say after the first three months,§ after the first two months, ** oreven 
the first month ++—of her widowhood ; at least, say some Boards, if the child is a year 
old,tt eighteen months old,§§ two years old,|||| or of school age.{] Many Unions express 
the same idea by providing that children in excess of one or two should, in preference to 
any grant of Outdoor Relief—and in face of the present strong objection of the Local 
Government Board to the presence of children in this institution—be taken into the 
Workhouse,*** the General Mixed Workhouse that we have described. On the other hand, 
some Unions expressly provide for Outdoor Relief to a widow with only one child ; ¢ff or 
without any dependent child at all, {tt and even, subject to being considered by the whole 
Board, to widows with illegitimate children born since their widowhood.$§§ No less diverse 
are the fates in different Unions of wives deserted by their husbands. Most Boards of 
Guardians profess to refuse Outdoor Relief to all such cases, owing to the difficulty of 
_ preventing collusive desertions. Others withhold it only for six months,||||||or for a year,7//{] 
or for three years,**** or even for five.f{tt On the other hand, some Unions explicitly 
provide that deserted wives shall be treated as if they were widows.{{{{ One island Union 
does the same if the husband is ‘‘ beyond the seas,’ ’§$$§ whilst others give relief, notwith- 
standing their fear of collusive desertions, if there are several children.||\|||||_ There are 
‘several Unions which, apparently without consideration of the effect on the children, 
make the Outdoor Relief to deserted wives conditional on the women and children first 
going into the Workhouse—the General Mixed Workhouse that we have described— for 
such time asthe Guardians think fit.J99q If there is any validity in the assumptions of the 





* Rules of Langport Board of Guardians. 

+ Rules of the Holborn Board of Guardians and many others. But various other Unions only exclude 
the mothers of young illegitimate children, and one (Norwich) merely forbids Outdoor Relief “until the 
child is at least three months old.” At North Bierley, such cases have to be dealt with by the full Board ; 
and the Board of Guardians of St. Thomas, Exeter, has a regular scale of 1s. 6d. per week prior to the birth 
of the child, and 3s. 6d. per week for four weeks afterwards. 

+ Rules of Kingsclere, Hartley Wintney, Weymouth and Farnham Boards of Guardians. 

§ Regulations of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Board of Guardians. 

|| This was recommended in a Local Government Board Circular of December 2nd, 1871, In Ireland 
Outdoor Relief to a widow with fewer than two dependent children is forbidden by statute (10 Viet., c. 31, sec. 1). 

q Rules of Lewisham and Holborn Boards of Guardians. 

** Rules of Mitford and Launditch Board of Guardians. 

*+ Rules of Banbury Board of Guardians. 

tt Rules of Monmouth Board of Guardians. 

§§ Rules of Ellesmere Board of Guardians. 

||| Rules of Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, Narberth and Carmarthen Boards of Guardians. 

J] Rules of Anglesey and Burnley Boards of Guardians. 

*** This was actually recommended. in a Local Government Board Circular of December 2nd, 1871. 

+++ Rules of Marlborough and South Molton Boards of Guardians. 

_ ttt Instructions to Relief Committee, Prestwich Board of Guardians ; Regulations of Docking, Rugby, 
and Long Ashton Boards of Guardians. 

§§§ Regulations of Leicester Board of Guardians. 

\lil|| Rules of the Glanford Brigg Board of Guardians. 

q{{ Rules of the Brighton, Lewisham, Boston, Hinckley, Petworth, Farnham, Clutton, Lymington, Car- 
marthen, Cardiff, Swansea, Bath, Richmond, Haverfordwest, and Prescot Boards of Guardians. This was 
recommended by the Local Government Board Circular of December 2nd, 1871. 

**#** Rules of Horncastle Board of Guardians. 

tttt Rules of Aston Board of Guardians. . 

titt Rules of Leigh and Rochdale Boards of Guardians. | 

$§ Rules of Anglesey Board of Guardians. , 

lili] Rules of Wakefield, Worksop, Leeds, Burnley and Alnwick Boards of Guardians. 

{1{{. Rules of Crediton and Tiverton Boards of Guardians. The provision for the wives and families of 
absentee soldiers, marines, sailors, militiamen and Army Reserve men called up for service is equally diverse. 
In many Unions, the Bylaws forbid Outdoor Relief to any such cases; in others (e.g., Docking and Medway), 
the Bylaws provide for it to be given at discretion; at Rugby, and Bristol, it can be given by the whole 
Board ; at Wakefield and King’s Norton, only if there is more than one child ; whilst at Croydon the scale 
explicitly allows so much for each child. When in 1877 the Local Government Board was urged to prohibit 


Outdoor Relief to this class, it refused to do so. 
429, : 5 F 
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Report of 1834 that an absence of uniformity in Poor Law administration, produces 
discontent amongst paupers and a perpetual shifting from place to place in order to take 
advantage of the Guardians’ laxity, the divergencies In policy in the cases of widows with 
children, or widows who have had an illegitimate child, or deserted Wives Or unmarried 
mothers, would appear to be just those in which these assumptions would be most likely 


to apply. 


Some Boards push their test of conduct beyond the applicant himself; and deny 
Outdoor Relief to applicants “‘ residing with relatives of immoral, intemperate, or improv)- 
dent character, or of uncleanly habits.”* There are even Bylaws in many Unions—in 
spite of an express statutory provision that such women should be treated as widows— 
forbidding the grant of Outdoor Relief to ‘** married women (with Or without. families) 
whose husbands, having been convicted of crime, are undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment”? ; + a common rule sometimes loosely expressed so as to apply to the dependents 
of all persons detained in prison, even if merely awaiting trial.{ 


But Boards of Guardians frequently have further By-Laws or Standing Orders as 
+o Outdoor Relief, which are based on other considerations than the character or conduct 
of the applicant. More than a dozen South-country Unions, of which we have seen the 
rules, choose arbitrarily to limit the grant of Outdoor Relief, without reference to the 
character or conduct of the applicant, to such persons as have completed two years’ 
residence within the Union. In Worksop the deserted wife having one or more 
children, if of good character, and if, in the judgment of the Guardians, her 
desertion is from no fault of her own, will, if she has resided within the Union 
for ten years, be granted 4s. a week, and 1s. 6d. for each child. Ii, however, 
she has resided there for any shorter period than ten years, she will only get 
3s. a week, and Is. 6d. for each child.|| Many other Boards of Guardians profess 
the enlightened policy of insisting on a sanitary home; refusing Outdoor Relief to 
anyone, whatever his or her character or conduct, who is living in a cottage or a room 
‘* kept in a dirty or slovenly condition’ ;§ or ‘“‘in premises reported by the Medical 
Officer of Health to be unfit for occupation, either from overcrowding or from being kept 
in a filthy condition ” ; ** or “ reported by the Sanitary Officer as injurious to health” ; 7} 
or “in the opinion of the Relief Committee detrimental to the moral or physical welfare 
of the inmates” ; tf or merely “ premises in which it is undesirable, on account of its 
sanitation, condition or locality, that they should reside.” §§ This restriction on the 
home is sometimes widened in scope and sometimes particularised. Thus, Outdoor 
Relief may be refused to an applicant,.however deserving, who has the misfortune to 
live, as so many of the poor do live, “amid insanitary or immoral surroundings.” |||| 
Applicants must not live in common lodging-houses ; J nor lodge on premises licensed 





* Bylaws of Alnwick Board of Guardians, 
+ Regulations of West Derby Board of Guardians, and many others. 


t Rules of Blandford Board of Guardians, and many others. But the Docking Board explicitly allows 
Outdoor Relief to the wives and children awaiting trial. On the other hand, the Prestwich Board expressly 
allows Outdoor Relief to prisoners’ wives at discretion ; the Chelmsford Board, if there is even one dependent 
child ; other Boards, if there are two or more children ; whilst only a few comply with the law (7 and 8 Vict. 
c. 101, s. 25; Art. 4 of Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, 1844), and expressly treat them as if they were 
widows. At Merthyr Tydvil they get Outdoor Relief for the first six months only ; whilst at Crediton and 
Tiverton the reverse course is followed, no Outdoor Relief being given until the wife and children have entered 
the Workhouse for a time. At Stafford only the wives of men who are hardened offenders, having, at any 
rate, been more than once convicted of crime, are denied Outdoor Relief. The Haverfordwest Board, on the 
other hand, denies it only to the dependents of men whose offences have been comparatively venial—that 
18 to say, only if the husband has been given a sentence not exceeding six months ; whilst the Holborn Board 
makes a special exception in favour of wives whose husbands are in gaol for assaulting them. 

Ww ve seth Newton Abbott, Okehampton, East Stonehouse, South Molton, Wells, Taunton, Blandford, 
: Ae Re arlborough, Wimborne, Wincanton, Shepton Mallet. Yeovil, Chichester and Medway Boards of 


|| Rules of the Worksop Board of Guardians, 
‘| Rules of the Godstone Board of Guardians, 


ae ereuaons of the Cardiff Board of Guardians ; also at Carmarthen. 
tt nie of the Kingsclere Board of Guardians; also at Bridport, Trowbridge, ete. 
tt Rules of the Newport Board of Guardians ; similarly at North Bierley, Lichfield. 
§8§ Regulations of the Darlington Board of Guardians. 

|| Rules of the Leigh Board of Guardians. . 


1] Rules of the Stafford, Newport. Will 
ander-Lyne, Skipton, and Halifax ies me Be all’ ‘Bilt taco seh ade oa 
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for the sale of drink ; * nor even live in “furnished lodgings,” + nor rent “ furnished 
rooms’; { at any rate, if these are such as the Guardians deem “ unsuitable.” § On 
the other hand, too good a home is as fatal a disqualification in some Unions as too bad a 
home is in others. Outdoor Relief is, in some places, refused to persons, whatever their 
character and conduct, who live “in cottages rented above the average rent of the neigh- 
bourhood ”’ ;|| or in a dwelling of “a higher rent than £3 (per annum ?)in a town or £2 
in a rural district ” ; {| or “£5 rent rural and £6 urban”: ** or “£6 rent rural and £7 
urban ” ; ff or “at the gross estimated rental of £10 or upwards ” ; tf or who occupy “ a 
cottage and land (small holding) ”’ of any kind; §§ or more than half an acre of land: [lit 
orany tenement the rent of which is in the opinion of the Board unreasonably high.” iat | 


-But the applicant for Outdoor Relief will, according to the particula 

in which he or she lives, have also to fulfil other pea Giconbenteat He ili AROMO GAT 
“living alone in a house ;”’***or, as itis more usually specified, must be “ competent to take 
care of himself or herself,” or be “residing with some person competent and willing to 
take charge of him or her; ttf or have “ friends or relatives to attend to them.’ ttt ° But. 
such relative or friend must not be a daughter, for Outdoor Relief will be refused to “ any 
parent having a girl at home over thirteen years of age capable of earning her living ; §§§ 
or “over fourteen years,” or “above fifteen years.”’|||||| At the same time, applicants 
for Outdoor Relief must not live together or share houses with each other, for Outdoor 
Relief “shall not be granted to more than one family in the same house ; ” [nor must 
they even let off part of a house in lodgings without great discrimination ; as “no Out- 
door Relief ” will be given “to persons who let lodgings or rooms to more than a married 
couple with children or to more than one lodger ; ” **** whilst “no woman on Outdoor 
Relief” is “ allowed to take in a male lodger except by permission of the Relief Com- 
mittee”; {ff nor may she have resident with her “any woman with an illegitimate 
child or children.” **** We may add that in some Unions no Outdoor Relief is allowed 
to any person having a dog in his possession, or “keeping a dog or gun, or holding a 
licence for either; ” {{{{ or having an allotment (“except by way of loan ”’ ;) §§$§ or, in one 
case, ““ keeping dogs, horses, donkeys, cows or poultry.” ||||ijj| 


The question of thrift seems to be a puzzling one to Boards of Guardians. As we 
have mentioned, many Unions require the applicant for Outdoor Relief to “‘ have shown 
signs of thrift.”"{[{/{]{]_ Yet, as we have seen, the occupation of a small holding, the holding 
of an allotment, the keeping of a cow or a donkey, or the possession of poultry is, in some 
Unions, actually a cause of disqualification.***** So is the possession of a cottage, a Post 
Office annuity, or a tiny investment of any sort, for “no Outdoor Relief ” except as a 
loan, will be given to persons in receipt of money derived from property ” ; tf} ff or except 
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* Rules of the Richmond, Stafford, Lichfield, and Leigh Boards of Guardians. 

+ Rules of Medway Board of Guardians. 

t Rules of Bristol Board of Guardians. | 

§ Rules of the Leigh and Skipton Board of Guardians. 

- || Rules ofthe Kingsclere, Beaminster, Richmond, Bridport, Trowbridge, Hartley Wintney, Whitchurch, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Farnham, and Romsey Boards of Guardians. 

{| Rules of the Aberayron Board of Guardians. 

** Rules of the Ellesmere Board of Guardians (limit raised in 1900 to £6 rural. and £7 urban). 

tt Rules of Whitchurch Board of Guardians. 

tt Rules of the Leigh Board of Guardians. 

§§ Rules of Anglesey Board of Guardians. 

|||| Rules of Ellesmere, Whitchurch, and Langport Boards of Guardians. 

{Rules of the Leek Board of Guardians. 

* eh“ TOid. 

ttt Rules of Hemel Hempstead Board of Guardians; similarly at St. Neots, Hitchin, Towcester, and 
St. Albans. ' 

tit Regulations of Bristol Board of Guardians. 

§§§ Rules of Newport Pagnell Board of Guardians. 

ii\i|| Rules of Hardingstone and Luton Boards of Guardians. 

[| Regulations of the Prescot Board of Guardians. 

**** Rules of the King’s Norton Board of Guardians, 

+ttf Rules of the Norwich Board of Guardians. At Ashton-under-Lyne widows may not take in male 
lodgers at all. . 

ttit Rules of Hartley Wintney, Mitford and Launditch, and Shardlow Boards of Guardians, 

§§s§ Rules of Hartley Wintney Board of Guardians. 

III] Rules of Farnham Board of Guardians. 

{74 Rules of the Forehoe Board of Guardians. 

**kE “ Another practice which I regard as objectionable is that of refusing relief because the applicant 
may keep a pig or fowls, both of which certainly mean food, and perhaps bring in a little money.” (Evidence 
before the Commission, Q. 72681, Par. 23.) c 

tittt Bylaws of the Alnwick Board of Guardians, 
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“to the actually destitute.” * The only form of saving which Boards of Guardians seem 
willing to recognise and encourage in the concrete, and not merely by abstract advice, 
is that of subscription to a friendly society. _ In one Union, according to its Rules, no 
Outdoor Relief ” will be given “‘ to any applicant under forty-five ”’ unless he is actually 
“drawing sick pay from a friendly society.” t Apart from the recent statutory direction 
that allowances from such a society not exceeding 5s. a week are to be altogether excluded 
from the Guardians’ consideration, various Unions arrange for subscribers to “* Benefit 
Societies to receive special consideration.”{ “A person who has been a member of a 
friendly society for at least ten years and has ceased to be a member through no fault 
of his own ”—or the widow of such person—may even receive 6d. a week above the ordinary 
scale of Outdoor Relief. But even in this matter many Boards of Guardians limit their 
encouragement in various ways. Ouly one seems willing to exclude all “club pay... . 
in fixing the amount of relief.”’||__ Others will not take into account “any sum exceeding 
10s. per week received from a Benefit Society,” {or even anything in excess of the bare 
statutory sum of 5s. a week; ** or only half of any such excessive savings.t+ Various 
other Unions so far limit their Outdoor Relief to those who have provided themselves — 
with sick pay, as to insist that the sick pay, together with the Outdoor Relief, must never 
exceed “the usual rate of wages.” tt There are even Unions which profess by their By- 
laws to ignore the recent statute ; thus one will only leave wholly out of consideration 
such pay not exceeding 2s. 6d. a week, and will treat any greater provident insurance 
up to 5s. a week as if it were 2s. 6d., unless the applicant has a wife and family dependent 
on him.$§ Some other Unions still retain Bylaws providing merely for the supplementing 
of the sick pay by such Outdoor Relief as may be needed for support.|||| And the Runcorn 
Board of Guardians still defiantly print, in their Yearbook for 1906-7, the old-fashioned 
rule that “sick money received from a club by an applicant for relief shall be taken at 
the full value.” 4] 


Even more inconsistent one with another are the local Bylaws relating to the earning 
of wages. Some Boards of Guardians profess to prohibit it altogether, ordaining that 
“no person in receipt of permanent Outdoor Relief shall be permitted to work for wages,’**** 
except, say some Boards of Guardians, widows to whom Outdoor Relief has been granted, 
who are expressly permitted to ‘“ work for wages.”’t{{ The prohibition is put in another 
form by Boards of Guardians which forbid Outdoor Relief “in aid of wages or other 
earnings.” {it Sometimes it is only earning more than a specified maximum that is made 
a disqualification for Outdoor Relief—more than 2s. per head per week, at Barton-upon- 
Trwell ; more than 4s. per head per week at York and Halifax ; or more than half a crown 
per head per week after paying the rent, at King’s Norton and Bolton.§§§ The Worksop 
Board of Guardians makes an express exception for widows and deserted wives, who 
are thus permitted to earn money.|||||| On the other hand, not only is a woman allowed to 
earn money to supplement her Outdoor Relief, as at Hitchin and Worksop ; but various 
Boards of Guardians so far recognise the earning capacity of their recipients of Outdoor 
Relief as to lay down regular scales of relief diminishing in proportion to earnings. Thus 
the Prestwich Board of Guardians explicitly provides that “in case of relief given in 
aid of earnings . . . . where the earnings amount to at least one-third of the sum named 
in the scale... . the maximum amount of relief, including such earnings, shall not 
exceed the amount named in the following scale, viz., two persons, 68. . . . Six persons, 








* Rules of Whitchurch Board of Guardians. 
+ Rules of Romsey Board of Guardians. 
t Regulations of the Lewes Board of Guardians; similarly at Godstone, Trowbridge, Petworth, Col- 
chester, Chertsey. . ol 
§ Rules of the Keynsham Board of Guardians. 
|| Rules of the Worksop Board of Guardians. 
al Regulations of the Burnley Board of Guardians. 
Rules of the Rugby Board of Guardians ; similarly at Swansea and Derby. 
tt Regulations of the Bristol Board of Guardians. 
tr Rules of the Aylesbury Board of Guardians; similarly at Banbury and Cheltenham. 
§§ Regulations of the Leicester Board of Guardians. 
||| Rules of the Anglesey, Docking, and Mitford and Launditch Boards of Guardians. 
M Rules of the Runcorn Board of Guardians. 
, Rules of St. Neots Board of Guardians. Analogous rules exist at Hertford, Wycombe, Leominster, 
te Albans, Hemel Hempstead, Hitchin and elsewhere. 
ttt Rules of the Hitchin Board of Guardians. 
{{{ Rules of Mitford and Launditch and Whitchurch Boards of Guardians, 
§§§ Rules of Boards of Guardians of Unions named. 
|||||| Rules of Worksop Board of Guardians. 
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14s. per week.”* Another way of effecting the same result is to say that “the relief 
granted shall be on such a scale that, with the income coming into the house from other 
sources the amount shall not exceed 3s. per head.”} On the other hand the Leigh Board 
of Guardians ignores any income or other resources not exceeding one-third of the scale 
of Outdoor Relief.t The earnings from letting lodgings are sometimes systematically 
computed and deducted from the amount of Outdoor Relief according to the scale in 
force ; thus at Cheltenham, a male lodger boarding in the house is reckoned as equivalent 
to 2s. a week profit, and a female lodger at 1s. 6d. a week ;§ whilst in the neighbouring 
town of Warwick a male lodger is regarded as worth 3s. per week.|| Where the applicant 
lives with relatives, it is provided in the Bylaws of some Boards of Guardians that the 
aggregate earnings and income from all sources of the whole family group shall be taken 
into account, whether or not the members are legally liable to maintain the applicant. 
Sometimes this is put in the form that Outdoor Relief will be refused to a widow “ able 
to do all the usual household duties ”? who has an unmarried son at home “ earning full 
weekly wages.”** The climax is perhaps reached in those Unions in which Outdoor Relief, 
far from being restricted to the destitute, is explicitly confined, in the case otf widows 
with children, to those who can prove that they are earning not less than three shillings 


a week. tT 


This analysis of local Bylaws reveals, we think, a hopeless confusion of policy on 
the crucial question of how far Outdoor Relief should be restricted to those who have 
been thrifty in the past, or who are still exerting themselves to earn a partial livelihood. 
Some Boards of Guardians profess to abide by an entirely contrary interpretation of the 
Poor Law, and to confine Outdoor Relief to the actually destitute. ‘‘ It is the duty of 
a Board of Guardians,” says one Board, “ to relieve actual destitution, that is to say to 
relieve the poor who are unable, without support from the rates, to provide themselves 
with the absolute necessities of life,t{t and who have no relations who can be required 
by law to maintain them; but not to administer charity in the sense of alleviating the 
lot of those who are poor, but not actually destitute.’§§ “‘ Under the Poor Law,” says 
another Board, “ destitution, not poverty, gives the only claim to relief from the Poor 
Rates.”’|||| ‘‘Society,”? says another Board, “ owes relief to those only who, by force 
of circumstances, are rendered unable to provide for the necessaries of life ; to distribute 
relief in any other case is to create mendicity, to encourage idleness, and to produce vice. 
The function of the Guardians is to relieve destitution actually existing, and not to expend 
the money of the ratepayers in preventing a person from becoming destitute. Public 
relief is designed to meet destitution irrespective of the particular person, or of his good 


or bad character.’ 4/4] 


But whatever may be otherwise prescribed, an examination of the scales of Outdoor 
Relief embodied in these Bylaws makes it clear that these doles and allowances are 
practically always professedly fixed on the understanding that the applicants have earn- 
ings, or other sources of income, without which they must inevitably starve. Indeed, 
there are only two or three Unions in England in which we have found the case of persons 
having absolutely no means expressly differentiated in the Bylaws from that of persons 


* Rules of the Prestwich Board of Guardians. Other Boards direct that: “Any earnings of the 
family shall be taken into consideration in computing the amount of relief ”—e.g., Standing Orders of Ashton- 


under-Lyne, and Skipton Boards of Guardians. 
+ Rules of Skipton Board of Guardians. 
+ Rules of Leigh Board of Guardians. 
§ Regulations of Cheltenham Board of Guardians. 
|| Rules of Warwick Board of Guardians. 

“No Outdoor Relief” will be allowed “to persons residing with relatives where the united income 
of the family is sufficient for the support of all its members whether such relatives are liable by law to support 
the applicant or not ” (Rules of Northwich and Bradford Boards of Guardians). 

** Rules of Godstone Board of Guardians. 

++ Rules of Chorlton and Salford Boards of Guardians. 

+t In another Union, it is “a sufficiency of the common necessaries of life ” (Regulations of St. Mary 
Abbot’s, Kensington Board of Guardians). , 

§§ Bylaws of Richmond (Surrey) Board of Guardians, 

‘il| Rules of Godstone Board of Guardians; similarly at Calne, Luton, Oundle, North Bierley, Hemel 


Hempsted, St. Neots, Rugby, Hitchin, Farnham, Chard, Bedford, etc. The Williton Board of Guardians, 
on the other hand, make it a condition of “ the maximum Outdoor Relief” that the applicants are destitute. 


{{ Rules of Preston Board of Guardians. 
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i ses or having other sources of income.* The lowest scale that we have 
near Bie is ‘that of Hertford, which grants for each adult only 1s. a week and 5 lbs. of 
flour, or its equivalent in bread.f More usual is it to find the scale allowing 2s. 6d. per 
week for an adult (as at Bedminster, Prestwich, Nantwich, Epping, etc.); or 3s. (as at 
Cheltenham, North Bierley, Hardingstone, etc.) ; or 3s. 6d. (as at’ Warwick) ; though in 
a very few Unions it is put at as much as 4s. (as at Newport), and even 5s. (as at Lough- 
borough and Bradford). For each child residing at home one Union still gives only 6d. 
and 5 lbs. of flour,f others 1s. and a loaf,§ occasionally 1s. and two loaves,|| and im some 
cases 1s. 6d.,] or 2s.**—in most. Unions, we understand, without anything additional 
being allowed for the mother, if she is an able-bodied widow—as compared with the 
2s. per week for each child which the guardians of Bradiord and Sheffield think necessary 
in addition to a sum for the mother herself. The scale is put in more complicated form 
at Derby beginning with man, wife and one child at 5s., and rising to man, wife and ten 
children at 12s. 6d. or widow and ten children, 13s. 8d.t7 being about half what would: 
be allowed at Bradford. One Union has a “ summer scale” and a “‘ winter scale,” both 
very low, allowing a married couple with one child 5s. a week in summer and 7s. a week 
in winter ; with 1s. additional for each further child.tt It will be evident that, even. 
allowing for differences in the cost of living, the lowest of these widely divergent scales. 
of relief, can be described only—to quote the words of the Clerk of one of the most im- 
portant Unions—as “ starvation out-relief.” §§ | 


(8) Tue Practice as To: OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


The “‘ Babel of principles’? as to Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied, revealed 
in the foregoing analysis of the Bylaws formulated by the different Boards of Guardians, 
is in flagrant disregard of the policy of National Uniformity recommended in the Report 
of 1834, Moreover, we cannot take even these Bylaws as measuring the diversity that 
prevails. So far as we have been able to ascertain, only two-fifths of the Unions have 
any rules at all, the remainder professing to deal with each case “ on its merits.” Even. 
where Bylaws or Standing Orders as to relief still appear in print, they have in many 
cases become obsolete, or are in practice more frequently transgressed than adhered to.||| 
Our special Investigators into Outdoor Relief report that “ Many Boards have drawn up 
scales of relief for their own guidance. These are printed, hung up, and often disregarded f 
"Hach case on its merits’ is the formula used to conceal much caprice, prejudice and 
favouritism. The result is injustice. There is neither the superficial equality of treat- 
ment which adherence to a rigid scale gives, nor the deeper equality of treatment accord- 
ing to ascertained need. There is little or no attempt at discovering the whole position 
of a case and meeting it in a thoughtful fashion. Guardians prefer to give small sums. 
to many persons to thoroughly helping a few. For the last fifty years the deterrent and 
tepressive aspects of the Poor Law have been urged upon them, They have disagreed. 
and rebelled, but instead of attempting a thorough-going remedial policy, they have halted 
halfway, and settled down to slipshod inquiry and the soothing dole. They are not: 
relieving destitution, but supplementing small and precarious incomes.’ 4/4] It was in. 
ET OT EIR AE EIA SAR ee 


* * At Bradford, widows with dependent children who are unable to go out to work in consequence: 
of their whole time being required in properly attending to their children ; who have no adult male lodgers ; 
whose children do not'sell or beg in the streets; who attend to their children’s health and cleanliness ; and 
whose habits in every way are satisfactory to the Guardians or their visiting inspector,” get 5s. a week for the- 
mother, 4s. for the first child, 3s. for the second child, and 2s. for each of the other children, an exceptionally 
liberal scale. In other cases, the earnings of each child worker in excess of 1s. are deducted from the scale ’—. 
(Standing Orders of Bradford Board of Guardians). P | 

+ Rules of Hertford Board of Guardians. 

t Ibid. . 


§ Rules of Cheltenham, Epping, and Warwick Boards of Guardians. | 
|| Regulations of Rugby Board of Guardians. 


{Rules of Derby, Shardlow, Beaminster, Exeter, Prestwich and Loughborough Boards of Guardians. 
** Regulations of the Merthyr Tydvil Board of Guardians. _ 


TT Rules of the Derby Board of Guardians. The Medway Board of Guardians gives a widow with three- 
or more children, 1s. 6d. per child; with fewer than three, 2s. per child. - Hd “AO Be 
tt Rules of Bucklow Board of Guardians. 


pe §§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 36025. In Kensington, the Board of Guardians directed it to- 
be assumed that in this 


2 this parish a single person can live on 3s. 6d. per week besides rent, and a man and wife- 
on 6s. 6d.” (Regulations of Kensington Board of Guardians). 


||| “ They are continually evaded.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. CI. (par. 15) of Vol.. 


66 
¥.). Refusals are seldom based upon the rules,” reports an inspector, ““ even in Unions where such profess to- 
be in force.” ‘In practice,’ 


; »’ reports another inspector, ‘‘ there is little difference between the Boards which. 
have adopted regulations, and those which have not.” 
{/{]_ Interim Report of 


Inguiry into t ; ; Saceiet sly # -acmuaret 
bade bee Thee Tones eee o the Effect of Outdoor Relief . . . in the Counties of Suffolk and: Cam 


b) 


TAT 


yiew of these facts that we paid special attention to the actual practice in different parts 
oi the Kingdom, with regard to the grant of Outdoor Relief; alike in our oral examina- 
tion of witnesses, in our personal visits to see Boards of Guardians and Relief Committees 
at their work, and in the appointment of special Investigators, 


We find certain characteristics almost universal, alike in those Boards of Guardians 
which have formal scales of relief, and those which “ treat each case on its merits.’ The 
dole given is practically never adequate to the requirements of healthy subsistence. The 
sums awarded are almost mechanically doled out, according as the Relieving Officer 
reports the applicant to come into one or other wide category, as widow, sick husband, 
aged person, etc., without any real consideration of the sum that it would require properly 
to maintain each household ; and without any accurate ascertainment of the other. re- 
sources. “ They do not confess that they have a scale,” says one of the Inspectors ;* 
“ but the frequency with which Is. or ls. 6d. per week will be given for each dependent 
child, and 3s. for each adult, makes the so-called “ treating the case on its merits,” really 
amount to the same thing.” The Guardians, reports an experienced Clerk, “‘ get into 
their heads that 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week is the proper sum, and they give it to a great num- 
ber.”t+ What weighs with them is that, if they give some such dole, ‘‘ they have got 
rid of the case.”{ “‘ As a matter of fact,” reports one Local Government Board Inspector, 
“these half-crowns, eighteenpences and shillings are given because the facts are not 
ascertained.” § What we have ourselves seen of the practice of Boards of Guardians 
in different parts of the country completely confirms this testimony. ‘‘ There are,” 
noticed one of our Committees, “ no relief rules or fixed scales, yet all the evils of rules 
and scales of relief are in existence. It is a rule to give 2s. 6d. to an aged person ; some- 
times 6d. less, but rarely ever more than 2s. 6d. One case was that of a widow, sixty- 
seven years of age, living alone; the rent was 2s. 6d. (a week); they granted only 2s. 
(a week) ; there was no other known income.”’ || Many specific cases of wholly inadequate 
relief came before the notice of our Investigators. “This inadequacy,” they report, 
**strikes us as being particularly injurious in the case of widows who have young children 
dependent upon them ;’’{] to whom, as we have mentioned, only Is. or Is. 6d. a week 
is usually allowed for the entire maintenance of each dependent child. So important 
did this allegation appear to us—affecting, as it did, the conditions of life of no fewer 
than 170,000 children in England and Wales whom the State is maintaining on Outdoor 
Reliei—that we appointed special Investigators to enquire into the conditions under 
which these children were living. The result of this Inquiry was to prove conclusively 
that, “in the vast majority of cases,” the amount allowed by the Guardians is not ade- 
quate. “The children,” sums up our principal Children’s Investigator, “are under- 
nourished, many of them poorly dressed, and many barefooted. . . . The decent mother’s 
one desire is to keep herself and her children out of the workhouse. She will, if allowed, 
try to do this on an impossibly inadequate sum, until both she and her children become 
mentally and physically deteriorated. . . . It must be remembered,” adds this medical 
expert, “that semi-starvation is not a painful process, and its victims do not recognise 
what is happening. . . . We give relief without knowing whether the recipients can 
manage on it; we go on giving it without knowing how they are managing on it.” ** 


Along with this fact that the Outdoor Relief given is practically never adequate 
for healthy subsistence, goes the other fact, which we find almost invariable, namely, 
that Outdoor Relief is professedly not intended by the Guardians for those who are really 
destitute but.for those who can, in some way or another, see their way to a few shillings 
a week.t{+ There has grown up, we are informed, a regular practice of giving Outdoor 
Relief in order to supplement the assumed other sources of income, whether petty earnings, 











— 


* Evidence before the Commission, Y. 5092. 
+ Ibid., Q. 35975. 


- £ Ibid., Q. 35937. The result is, as one witness informed us, chat Hither the spirit of cadging is fostered, 
and concealment encouraged, or else the people are left in a state of misery, children ill-nourished and ill-clad, 
old people half-starved on bread and tea.” (Zbid., Q. 32267, Par. 11.) 


§ Ibid., Q. 8870. 
|| Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 33 B, p. 82. 
-§ Memorandum by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland and Miss R. E. Squire, p. 1. 
** Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. Ethel Williams, 1908, p. 88, 


+t Generally, in cases of Outdoor Relief, says one witness, “ The applicants are not, as you might say, 
really destitute, and they are not actually starving; but their income is such as to necessitate some . . . 
addition.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 22863.) 
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charitable gifts * or contributions from relations—to such an extent, indeed, that applicants 
often fictitiously magnify these resources In order to induce the Guardians to grant the 
dole of Outdoor Relief; and Guardians will even refuse to grant Outdoor Relief, where 
the applicant, however worthy, really has no other means of livelihood at all.f We 
have already seen to what an extent the Bylaws of the different Unions recognise the 
receipt of sick pay from a friendly society, and even sometimes require It as a qualification 
tor Outdoor Relief. The occasional allusions in the Bylaws to such sources of income 
as letting lodgings, cultivating gardens or allotments, or keeping a dog “ for the purposes. 
of his business,” and even working for wages, thus become intelligible. So plain did 
it become to us that women, in particular, were habitually granted Outdoor Relief in 
aid of their wages or other earnings that we thought it necessary to appoint special In- 
vestigators into this practice all over England and Scotland.{ These Investigators found 
many thousands of women who were regularly in receipt of Outdoor Relief, working 
as charwomen, laundrywomen, and domestic servants (outdoor) ; in dressmaking, tailor- 
ing and all the “needle” trades; in shoe-making and weaving, confectionery and box- 
making ; in factories and workshops as well as in their own homes ; holding permanent. 
situations as well as temporary engagements; for weekly, daily and hourly wages as 
well as at piecework rates. Even the aged persons who are granted Outdoor Relief are 
habitually assumed to have some other means of support. Those who have absolutely 
no resources must, nearly everywhere, go to the Workhouse—to the General Mixed Work- 
house that we have described. It is, indeed, clear that of the three to four million pounds 
a year annually given in Outdoor Relief, the greater part is given, not in relief of destitu- 
tion, strictly defined, but in aid of poverty.§ 


We do not at this point discuss the debatable question of whether or not this almost 
universal system of granting Outdoor Relief in supplement of earnings, charitable gifts. 
or the contributions of relations has injurious results upon either the market rate of wages or 
the flow of charity. Wethoughtit important, however, to ascertain what steps were taken 
by the Boards of Guardians to satisfy themselves, before granting their manifestly inade- 
quate doles of Outdoor Relief, as to the actual existence of the other resources which they 
tacitly assumed to exist, and as to whether the amount of such resources, joined with the 
Outdoor Relief, was sufficient, and no more than sufficient, for the proper maintenance 
of the household. We regret to say that, excluding a very few exceptionally administered 
Unions, we found nothing worthy of the name of an ascertainment of even the existence, 
let alone the amount, of any such resources. ‘‘ In a great many instances,’’ testifies the 
Clerk of a great urban Union, “‘ Guardians guess at the amount that is coming in, and 
think that because there are charities in the neighbourhood these people must be getting 
some of it, whereas in some cases I fancy they do not get quite as much as the Guardians. 
imagine they do.’’ || The Guardians, in fact, as an Inspector assured us, “leave a good 
deal to the imagination in cases of that sort.”4] The Guardians, said another witness, 
give such inadequate relief “‘in the hope that there are (other resources) ; I do not think 
they give it from definite information at all.’’** This testimony is borne out by what 
we have ourselves seen of the way in which Boards of Guardians deal with the cases. 
“ There was hardly any evidence,” notes one of our committees, ‘‘that anything more 
than the statements of the applicants was used in deciding their cases. Very little 
verification except a visit to the home.’’t} “‘ Enquiries as to resources,” notes another 





* “One reason,” said a Guardian, “of the slackness in properly relieving is the knowledge that there 
1s So much charity money. The statement is made that friends will help, which means that the people beg 
to mcrease their miserable income.” (Report . . . on Endowed and Voluntary Charities in certain places, 
and the administrative relations of Charity and the Poor Law, by A. C. Kay, and H. V. Toynbee, pp. 62, 110.) 

t Evidence before the Commission, Q. 19975-19980. 

; + a the several Reports on the Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and other Conditions of Employment, 
Ye ' a onstance Williams and Mr. Thomas Jones; in London, in England generally, in Shropshire, in 
uito ena Cambridge, in Scotland, respectively ; together with the ‘‘ Final Report,” by Thomas Jones. 
bul i a P mi Law,” sum up our Investigators, “was once supposed to deal with destitution rather than 
The hte 3 0 o-day, however, the persons helped have few resources rather than absolutely none... . 
re Pa. : ut-relief throughout the country is one of granting small weekly doles to the aged and infirm, 
Pe re per child to the widow with dependents. . . . Some Guardians encourage applicants 
rata ete af held. and do not reduce the relief. It is unusual to cut down relief when wages rise, except 
Wa d th poten beginning to earn.” (Final Report of Inquiry into the Effect of Outdoor Relief on 
ges and the Conditions of mployment, by Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 10.) 


|| Evidence betore the C oe, 
{| Ibid., Q. 12729, ommission, Q. 35936. 
** Tbid., Q. 32217, 


_ TT Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 13, p. 96, 
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committee, “ are practically not made at all. . . . Widows with children receive varying 
amounts ; 1t seems quite a matter of chance how much.’’* 


ih The lack of an ascertainment of resources does not always result in too little being 
given. We are convinced, not only by the testimony of competent witnesses, but also 
from our own observation, that Outdoor Relief is sometimes granted in cases in 
which the home could be quite well maintained without it. “It is far from infrequent,” 
one official witness assured us, “‘ to find that the Outdoor Relief paupers are in possession. 
of considerable sums of money, or have other means, which they had not divulged to the 
Relieving Officer.”’*+ Owing to the persistent refusal of the Guardians to allow proper 
investigation, says the Superintendent Relieving Officer of a large London Union, “ we 
are done every day we rise.” { “ Altogether seventeen cases were heard,” notes one 
of our committees, “ and the applicants seen. The majority of these cases were widows and 
children, the relief being on an unusually adequate scale. Thus, a widow with three. 
children dependent, and earning 14s. a week and some food, was given 7s. a week relief, 
bringing her total weekly income up to 21s. and food. In another case a widow with 
four dependent children, and one boy earning 15s. a week, with a total income to the family 
of 25s., received 7s. a week, bringing their total income up to 32s. a week for six persons.”*§ 
We may cite in confirmation some recorded cases. ‘A widow living with her single 
daughter . . . aged thirty-nine, who was working at the — shoeworks and earning an 
average weekly wage of 18s. 3d. Two sons gave their mother Is. each weekly, which 
made the income 20s. 3d. weekly for two persons. Guardians granted 3s. 6d. and 6d. 
grocery in addition. The Relieving Officer . . . reported each time the case came before. 
the committee that ‘it was not a case of destitution.’’’|| A Local Government Board 
Inspector “stated that on the morning he was present relief was granted where the united. 
earnings of the family amounted to 34s. per week.” Two glaring cases were brought. 
to our notice in which Outdoor Relief, to the extent of 3s. and 5s. a week respectively, 
was granted to two families, of which the total earnings were, in the one case 40s. 9d.,. 
and in the other 51s. 6d. per week.** 


It is possibly connected with this general lack of ascertainment of the applicant’s. 
resources, combined with the absence of any guiding principle, that we find an amazing 
diversity in the treatment of similar cases, not only between Union and Union, but even 
within the same Union. We have ourselves noticed this divergence between. 
committee and committee of one and the same Board of Guardians, uncontrolled by 
any superior authority.tt Nor is this by any means exceptional. ‘I have found,” sums. 
up one of the Local Government ‘Board Inspectors, “different committees of the. 
same Board dealing quite differently with similar classes of cases, which is obviously 
wrong.” Ina town where this habitually takes place, “‘ it is known,” testifies a competent. 
witness, “ that paupers shift from other districts of the town, where the maximum is not 
always given, to the more favoured locality and get the maximum.’’ft{ Indeed, apart. 
from divergence of practice between different Relief Committees of the same Union, we 
have ourselves noticed—what is in fact notorious—that the same Relief Committee of 
the same Board of Guardians will deal differently with similar cases (and even with the 
same case) at successive meetings, according to the accident of which of the Guardians. 
happen to be present. ‘‘ It is often a matter,’ say our Investigators, ‘“‘of persuading 
a Guardian to take up the case. If the appeal succeeds, at the next meeting of the 
Relief Committee, the Guardian will present the claims of ‘My Mrs. Smith ’ much as an. 
outside charity worker will. When such personal relations are established there may 








* Toid., No. 75, p. 145. 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 39776, Par. 13. pi 
+ Report on the Effect of Outdoor Relief . . in London, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thos. Jones, p. 13. 
§ Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 22, p. 49. 
|| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix XX. (A), to Vol. IV. 
q| Jbid., Q. 49888, Par. 19. 
“** Thid., Q. 11889. 
+} After seeing the relief work in a certain Union, one of our Committees reported : “There are three- 
Committees which grant relief, but no uniformity is aimed at between them. There are no rules laid down 
for their guidance, and there is no commonly accepted guiding principle in the minds of the respective Com- 
mittees.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 96, p. 112.) 
tt Evidence before the Commission, Q. 52742. “I have known cases,” deposed a Relieving Officer, “‘ where- 
outdoor relief has been refused in one district, but granted readily upon the applicant removing to and applying 
in another district” (Jbid., Appendix No. LX XXVIII. (Par. 26) to Vol. V. “There is not a fixed policy .. . 
each Committee varies . . . it depends who is sitting on the Committee.” (Ibid., Q. 50680.) 
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be as much or as little fraud in the one case as in the other, for in neither is inquiry always 
thorough.”* “It was evident,” noticed one of the committees, “that the amount actu- 
ally given in each case varied according to whether such applicant had or had not a personal 
advocate among the Guardians. Thus, in one case personally advocated by a Guardian, 
an old man and his wife, living with their married daughter, and paying no rent, received 
6s. a week. In another case, not vouched for by any Guardian, a woman aged fifty-eight, 
and disabled by debility, paid rent 1s. 9d. a week, and had no relatives able to assist her, 
yet she only received 3s. 6d., leaving her 1s, 9d. a week to live on after paying her rent.’’} 
Such cases of inequality of treatment, owing to the accidental or deliberate absence or 
presence of particular members of the committee are, we are informed, frequent ; {t and 
can, we are assured, with an Authority constituted as at present, scarcely be avoided. . 


We now come to what appears to us the worst feature of the Outdoor Relief of to-day. 
With insignificant exceptions, Boards of Guardians give these doles and allowances with- 
out requiring in return for them even the most elementary conditions. § They are bound 
by statute to require that the children of school age should be in attendance at school, 
and this alone is what the average Relieving Officer sees to.|| As we have mentioned, 
many of the Bylaws require the recipients of Outdoor Relief to live in houses that are 
maintained in a sanitary state, and in homes kept reasonably clean. But whether or 
not the Union has Bylaws to this effect, it is plain that, in the vast majority of cases, no 
such condition is enforced. We draw here a distinction between the completely rural 
Union and that of the great town or urban district. In the former, though the conditions 
are not ideal, the lowest depths are rarely sounded. So far as the towns are concerned 
we have ourselves visited the homes of recipients of Outdoor Relief in Union after Union, . 
only to find their condition, in the majority of cases, distinctly unsatisfactory, and in 
many instances, simply deplorable. We have found innumerable cases of gross insanita- 
tion and overcrowding, and not a few of indecent occupation. We have seen homes 
thus maintained out of the public funds in a state of indescribable filth and neglect ; 
the abodes of habitual intemperance and disorderly living; and this—as it grieves us 
above all to say—even in families in which the Boards of Guardians are giving Outdoor 
Relief to enable children to be reared. One of our Committees, after visiting the homes 





* Report ... on the Effect of Outdoor Relief . . . in London, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thos. 
Jones, p. 55. 


+ Report of Visits by Commissioners, No. 43 A, p. 94. vi 

t Evidence before the Commission. Q. 36263, Par. 2.. The Rochdale Board of Guardians appointed a special 
Committee in 1904 to consider why Outdoor Relief was mounting up. “ The chief fact impressed upon us by our 
investigators,’ reported this Committee after detailed inquiry, ‘‘ has been the inequalities of the Orders made, 
inequalities not only between the Orders of Committee and Committee, but between the Orders of the same 
Committee. By inequalities we mean variations in the relief allowance to cases of the same class in which 
circumstances are practically identical. . . . The Relieving Officers when asked what explanations they could 

give in the matter,” alleged “that meetings of the same Committee are not always attended by the same 
members, and that views on cases, and the resultant Orders, vary with the varying composition of the meet- 
ings.” The cases adduced indicate that one Committee differed from another in the amount of relief given to 
apparently similar cases by as much as the difference between 2s. 6d. and 4s.; whilst the same Committee 
would give, now 3s., now 5s., to seemingly identical cases. (Report of Special Committee appointed to con- 
sider the Question of Outdoor Relief, Rochdale Union, 1905.) ; 

§ This has been pointed out to us by the Secretary of a Charity Organisation Society. “TI consider,” 
says this witness, “that from the first it should be clearly explained to the recipients that this supervision 
is a necessary condition of Out-relief. . . . I believe such increased supervision in the home would tend to 
diminish the desirability of Out-relief and act as a deterrent. . . . It would alsoensure a much better result 
from the expenditure in Out-relief, and tend to diminish pauperism in some degree.” (Evidence before the 
Commission, Appendix No. LXII. (Par. 16) to Vol. VII. “ Out-relief,” say our Investigators, “ when given 
under the supervision of an Officer or Guardian with a turn for constructive helpfulness, may improve an 
applicant’s character or industrial position or domicile. Thus pressure from the Ipswich Board forced a woman 
from irregular sack-sewing at home, to cleaner and more permanent work at the stay factory. But this con- 
ception of a constructive function attaching to the granting of Out-relief is very rare, and is only met with 
in an individual here and there.” (Report .. on the Effect of Outdoor Relief in England, by Miss Williams 
and Mr. Thos. Jones, p. 8.) 

(| The Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association actually suggested to us that even this minimum 
es supervision of the household on Outdoor Relief should be dispensed with. ‘‘ Seeing that school fees are 
a olshed, \t Is unnecessary that Guardians or their Officers should be compelled to obtain evidence of children 
attending school.” “(Evidence before the Commission, Qs.22535 (Par. 7), 22791, 22792, 22793.) 

§| There is even a contrary tendency. As we have already seen in the by-laws, some Boards of Guardians 


discourage the habitation, by persons on Outdoor Relief, of rooms or cottages of too high a rental. “If,” 
sum up our Investigators, 


Bont. aaah meee Ks Ho adiens think a woman is paying too much rent, she is told to move to cheaper 
: es this hastens deteriorati i i i 
the water And ebalaeay oration by withdrawing the support of a respectable street and placing 


‘en. In an unfavourable environment.” (Report ... on the Effect of Outdoor Relief 
. in London, by Miss C, Williams and Mr. Thos. Jones, p. ey B 
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of the Outdoor paupers in a large urban Union, reported “that the Guardians in dis- 
tributing Out-relief pay no attention to the sanitary conditions in which the applicants 
live ; that bedridden cases are not properly looked after; that there seems to be serious 
overcrowding ; and that Out-relief administered on these lines . . . must not only lower 
the standard of public health and hinder the work of the Sanitary Authorities, but must 
also be really injurious to the recipients.”* Another Committee “‘ visited some thirty to 
forty Out-relief cases. For the most part they are living in houses which reflect most 
serious discredit on the Sanitary Authority, and on the great companies which have 
attracted to the district a large population. The overcrowding is of such a kind that 
ordinary decency is impossible ; both sanitary accommodation and water supply are most 
inadequate.’ + A third Committee, visiting the Outdoor Relief cases in one of the principal 
cities of England, “went on to a wretched street ; many of the houses stood forsaken 
with broken windows and doors, dirty, forlorn, and tumbling to pieces. We knocked 
at one which was inhabited. The door was opened by a big, hulking man, the son-in-law 
of the recipient of Outdoor Relief. She was blind, and lay on a dirty bed in the front 
parlour ; she looked neglected, and the room was very dirty, the walls dilapidated. 
Almost the entire space was occupied by the blind woman’s bed, and that of her daughter, 
who lay, I thought, not sober, certainly very dishevelled, though it was mid-day. I 
wondered how much of the Out-relief went to the blind bedridden mother, and how much 
to the daughter and her big husband.” { Another Committee, attending the meeting of 
the Relief Committee in a great town, reports that ‘‘ Drunkenness seemed to be considered 
a venial fault. In one case a widow with children had been receiving relief for two years, 
although the Guardians had several times been informed that she was drinking. She sub- 
sequently became a prostitute, neglected her children, was prosecuted and imprisoned. at 
the instance of the N.S.P.C.C. Her children were taken charge of by the Guardians, and it 
was on her release from gaol that the case came up . . . as to what should be done with 
the children. We could not help feeling that the lax grant of Out-relief probably con- 
tributed to the moral ruin of this woman’s life.”’§ So much were we impressed by what 
we had ourselves seen that we requested the Local Government Board. to ask their In- 
spectors for general reports upon the character of the homes in their districts into which 
Outdoor Relief was being given.|| These reports unfortunately bear out our own im- 
pressions. “ The outdoor poor relieved in all large cities,” reports one of these Inspectors, 
“may be broadly classified in three divisions: first, a minority of really respectable 
and decent folk ” whose homes “ are generally kept clean and often comfortable”; next, 
“the bulk of the recipients of out-relief who have sunk into pauperism from various 
causes or combination of causes, some self-created, such as drink, vice and thriftlessness. 
Old age, sickness, general inefficiency and lack of industrial training account for many 
cases. The homes of this class vary considerably according to individual character and 
circumstances. . . . Taken as a whole, their condition is not very much worse than their 
neighbours who are not chargeable, and sometimes it is better.’ But there is, as he 
adds, a third class to whom Boards of Guardians persist in giving Outdoor Relief without 








* Reports of Visits of Commissioners, No. 43 B, p. 95. 
+ Ibid., No. 44 B, p. 97. 
t Ibid., No. 45 C, p. 102. 


§ Ibid., No. 19, p. 44. “‘ There is no supervision,” the Clerk of one of the most important Unions informs 
us, “as to how the Out-relief is expended. Many instances have come to the Guardians’ notice where it has 
been ridiculously misapplied.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 39776.) Of one Yorkshire Union we are 
told that :—‘‘ Cases struck off the roll for misconduct are very infrequent, not one per annum. ... When 
relief is stopped for immorality, the offenders appeal again to the Guardians and are reinstated.” (Report .. . 
on the Effect of Out-relief in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thos. Jones, p.83.) In one large town, 
“the Relieving Officers could recall but one case reported for bad conduct during the last three years.” (Ibid. 


p. 63.) 


|| Summary of Reports on the Conditions of the Outdoor Poor by certain of the General Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board. The reports themselves were supplied to the Commission, but it was thought 
better to print only a summary of them, and to omit references to particular Unions. We therefore omit all 
names of persons or places. We append a few further quotations from these authoritative Reports. ‘ There 
is no doubt whatever,” says one Inspector, “that a large number of the Outdoor paupers are living in an 
environment of filth and immorality, and in many cases I fear they are participants in, and abettors of, 
these foul, insanitary and degrading conditions.” - Another says, “ The conditions are very often bad indeed, 
and are quite incompatible with decent living for the adults or with a respectable and healthful upbringing 
of the children where they exist... . In the same street the Relieving Officer stated he had four other 
cases all living in single cellar rooms.” ) 
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requiring any improvement.” os Too frequently they represent the ren Semone ath and 
diseased of the population. They include sane epileptics, imbeciles and cripples of 
the lowest class. Their homes are nearly always to be found in the poorest quarters 
where population is densest. Cleanliness and ventilation are not considered of any 
account. The furniture is always of the most dilapidated kind. The beds generally 
consist of dirty palliasses or mattresses with very scanty covering. The atmosphere is 
offensive, even fetid, and the clothing of the individuals, old and young, is ragged and 
filthy. Bankrupt in pocket and character, this class look to the rates to support them, 
and are never backward in making application. The children are neglected, furnish the 
complaints of the N.S.P.C.C. inspectors, and fill the homes of the Guardians. The men 
are drunkards, gamblers, workshy boys and often criminals. The women are too often 
immoral as well as unclean and neglectful. Sowtenewrs may be included in this class. . . 

It is impossible with the present powers to deal satisfactorily with the various sub-sections 
of (this class). . . . The Guardians feel forced to give relief to bad cases because of the 
children, or for fear of some allegation of want of consideration to destitute ruffians or 
drunkards.” We wish carefully to guard against it being supposed that this description 
applies to the bulk, or even to the majority, of the cases on Outdoor Relief. There are 
among them, even in the large towns, numbers of worthy and decent people of sober and 
respectable lives. But it is necessary to realise that, under the present administration 
of Outdoor Relief, there are many recipients who are of the kind described in the foregoing 
graphic report. And this report, authoritative in itself, is confirmed by those of the 
other Inspectors. “I found,” writes one of them after visiting the Outdoor Relief cases, 
‘‘ far too much intemperance, and sometimes even drunkenness, in cases to which relief 
was being granted. It was most observable in the overcrowded quarters and slums. 
Closely allied to it, and as a rule the fruits of it, were filth, both of person and surroundings ; 
and sadder even was the neglect and resultant cruelty to children who were ill-fed and 
ill-clad. . . . Though the living-room might be fairly clean, the rest of the house was a 
mass of filth, the bedding dirty, a heap of ill-smelling rags for bed clothes, and the atmo- 
sphere vile and vicious. In some instances even the living-room was a disgrace to 
humanity.” We must add that another Inspector reports that “a not inconsiderable 
proportion of Guardians ”’ take the view, first, that the disposal “* of the relief granted 
by them is a matter for which not they, but the recipients, are responsible ; and, secondly, 
that, however small the relief given to a person with little or no other apparent means of 
subsistence, it is no one’s business to inquire further if the applicant is satisfied.” “* The 
first of these views,’ continues the Inspector, ‘‘ which I have heard expressed even by a 
Chairman of a Board of Guardians, is almost an incitement to a careless parent to waste 
on. drink money which should be devoted to the nourishment and clothing of the children ; 
while the second may mean a bargain between a parsimonious Board of Guardians and 
liberty- or license-loving paupers for the lowest terms on which they will keep out of the 
workhouse.” ‘The same testimony is given, with a special emphasis derived from his 
professional experience, by our Medical Investigator. ‘‘ The worst kind of public policy,” 
sums up Dr. McVail, “is that under which an Authority representing a community confers 
personal benefits without any accompanying requirement of good order or obedience. 
I heard of a Relieving Officer in an urban Union who, reporting on an application, recom- 
mended that relief be refused because the applicant was a lazy loafer, continually to be 
found at public-house corners, and any money he received would be spent. in drink. A 
Guardian listening to this report indignantly demanded to be told: What right has 
anyone to interfere with how a man spends his money ?. The wrong policy is crystallised 
in the Guardian’s query. It is surely obvious that if individuals or their dependants 
are to be selected for maintenance in whole or in part by local rates or Imperial taxes, 





Z We give one case as it was reported by our Committee which heard it dealt with. “‘ Widow, 53, two 
married sons and one son single at work, younger son, and one son, invalid, suffering from early phthisis, and two 
girls 12and 9, The widow was a drinker threatened with paralysis. The single sons, the mother, and the two 
daughters lived together. The single son at work gave all his wages, 16s., to the mother. Half the rent of 
5s. 6d. was paid by one of the married sons. The Guardians decided to give 4s. in kind weekly to the widow, 
rae pee by the Chairman she agreed to ‘ put no obstacle’ in the way of the phthisical son being sent by 
M : ‘ oe toa sanatorium. As the mother was a drunkard, it seemed hardly well to give Outdoor Relief. 
peste pas a been offered, the mother would have been kept from drink, the phthisical son sent to a sana- 
Vik iia Fi e girls cared for at the Cottage Homes. Now one fears the Outdoor Relief will promote the 
died” 7 a EOP ep the infection, from which one of the members of the family had already suffered and, 
cA gone s of Visits by Commissioners, N 0. 25 A, p. 66.) Our Medical Investigator adduces the following 
pancital bia with three children, all suffering from itch, refused to go into the workhouse, and received 

relief without any restri¢tion on their movements. . . . The whole family lived unrestrainedly in the 
poor part of a town, mingled with others of their class, and had every opportunity to spread the disease.” 
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they should in their maintenance be duly controlled by the authority which supports 
them. The principle is so elementary as hardly to require setting forth, but under the 
Poor Law it is abrogated every day of the year and every hour of the day. . . . Persons 
suffering from the most serious transmissible maladies are afforded relief without pre- 
vention of opportunities to inoculate the healthy or contaminate the next generation. . . . 
Phthisis cases are maintained in crowded unventilated houses where there is unrestrained 
facility to convey the disease to their own offspring. Diabetes cases live on the rates 
and eat what they please. Infirm men and women supported by the Poor Law are allowed 
to dwell in conditions of the utmost personal and domestic uncleanliness. Widows get 
money for the upk:ep of their family without any advice or requirement as to the spending 
of it, or as to the healthy rearing of their children. . . . It is not worth while entering 
on any reform of the Poor Law unless this policy is changed. Beneficiaries must be 
compelled to obedience alike in their own and in the public interest.” * 


The gravest part of this indictment appeared to us to be the allegation that thousands 
of children, whose maintenance was being paid for out of public funds, were being brought 
up in homes such as have been described. We therefore specially directed the attention 
of the Investigators, whom we appointed to report on the conditions in which the children 
on Outdoor Relief were being brought up, to the moral environment in which they found 
these children to be living. The result was a complete confirmation of the testimony 
already adduced. The report} of our Investigators, with great wealth of statistical 
detail, divides the mothers of the 170,000 Outdoor Relief children into four classes: the 
first good, the second mediocre, the third including “ the slovenly and slipshod, women 
of weak intentions and often of weak health, not able to make the most of their resources ; ”’ 
and the fourth “the really bad mothers; people guilty of wilful neglect ; sometimes 
drunkards or people of immoral character . . . . unfit to have charge of children.” The 
percentages of the different classes were found to vary greatly. In the rural districts, 
whilst the third or unsatisfactory class is large (19 per cent.), the fourth or unfit is small 
(6 per cent.). In the towns, conditions are, as a rule, much worse. We may honourably 
except Bradford, where Outdoor Relief is administered with great discrimination, but 
even here a few mothers of the fourth class were found in receipt of relief. In other towns 
the results of the investigation were simply appalling. In one great urban Union, in which 
every Outdoor Relief child was actually seen and inquired into—to say nothing of those 
living with “ unsatisfactory ” mothers—the number living with “really bad mothers— 
people guilty of wilful neglect ; sometimes drunkards or people of immoral character ”’ ; 
all “ unfit to have charge of children ”—amounted to 18 per cent. of the whole number of 
children on Outdoor Relief. In another great Union, similarly completely investigated, 
this terrible percentage rose to as much as 22. To sum up, our Investigators estimate 
that the number of Poor Law children on January 1st, 1908, in the very unsatisfactory 
homes of the third class, in England and Wales, is more than 30,000. The number of 
those in the fourth class where the home is demonstrably wholly unfit for children, 1s 
no fewer than 20,000. We can add nothing to the force of these terrible figures. 


a 


* Thid., pp. 148, 149. 

+ Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908. 

t It is, of course, oniy one result of such a way of bringing up the citizens of the future that (as was 
confidently asserted by the Clerk of an important Union)“ there is no doubt that the children of Out-relief 
cases frequently become paupers themselves ” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 39776, Par. 26). 

§ Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, pp. 61-63. It must, moreover, 
‘be remembered that all these figures present only the numbers of each class simultaneously in receipt of Outdoor 
Relief on one day. In 1892 it was found that the number of separate children relieved during the year was 
nearly two and a half times the total for one day (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix to Vol. L., p. 22) ; 
and this proportion was approximately confirmed by the result of the ‘‘ year’s count” that we had made. 
Thus, the total number of children relieved by the Poor Law during the year, but exposed to improper condi- 
tions, must exceed 100,000. 

With regard to the 30,820 children under 16 on Outdoor Relief in Scotland (apart from children 
“boarded out”) we have no statistical evidence. But, at any rate so far as the large towns are concerned, 
we have ascertained that, in many cases, the home conditions are deplorable. One of our colleagues, after 
watching the administration of relief in a large Scotch town, notes as follows :— 

“What struck me—apart from the procedure—was the complete ignoring of the probable 
“consequences of the decisions upon the children of the applicants. In phthisical cases, persons 
“were put on the roll for aliment, or struck off as fit for work, by the decision of the assistant 
‘inspector, without any regard for the probable infection of the rest of the family. When I 
“suggested that a phthisical patient from whose family aliment had been withdrawn, on his discharge 
“from the hospital as fit for work, would infect his nine children, the assistant inspector merely 
“remarked that they were probably already infected. I then discovered that the eldest daughter, 
“marked on the case-paper as phthisical, had died in the interval of phthisis—a fact which, whilst 
“bearing out the inference, hardly improved the case.” (Reports of Visits of Commissioners, 
Scotland, not yet in volume form.) 

With regard to the 18,000 children on Outdoor Relief in Ireland (apart from children “ boarded out’) we 
have practically no information. 
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(c) THE CAUSE OF THE FAILURE OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF 
OuTDooR RELIEF. 


It becomes now our duty to state what, in our opinion, is the cause of the disastrous 
social failure of the present administration of Outdoor Relief. In order that any policy 
of domiciliary treatment of persons in need of support may be pursued without the gravest 
social and economic peril, the authority charged with its administration must be so con- 
stituted as to ensure the fulfilment of three fundamental conditions. There must be, 
in each case dealt with, an accurate ascertainment, first, of the particular needs of the 
applicant ; and second, of the economic, sanitary and other circumstances of the house- 
hold. There must be, further, in each case, an impartial judgment, upon uniform prin- 
ciples, whether, on the ascertained facts, relief or treatment in the home 1s necessary and 
desirable, and if so, to what extent. Finally, if the relief is not to become, in many cases, — 
demoralising to the recipient, and injurious to the community as a whole, there must 
be imposed and enforced conditions as to the manner in which the publicly subsidised 
household shall be maintained, appropriate to the needs of each case. In our opinion, 
the Local Authority to which this important duty has been confided in the case of the 
Poor Law, namely the Board of Guardians in England, Wales and Ireland, and the Parish — 
Council in Scotland, with its staff of Relieving Officers, is, by its very nature, inherently 
incompetent to fulfil the requirements that we have postulated. 


(i.) The Destitutton Officer. 


We must begin with the Relieving Officer, who has to deal with all applicants for 
relief, whether men or women, children or aged, sick or well, in respect of the one char- 
acteristic of destitution. This “ Destitution Officer,” as he may be called, is, we are 
told, “very largely the pivot on which the Poor Law works.” * And this is specially 
so in respect of Outdoor Relief. With regard to institutional relief, the Relieving Officer 
is but the portal ; once the pauper has entered any Poor Law institution, the Relieving 
Officer has no further concern with the case. With regard to Outdoor Relief, on the 
other hand, this officer is, from first to last, all-important. It is to him that all applica- 
tions have to be made.t It is he who has to decide, in the first instance, whether the 
applicant is eligible for relief at all; and in many cases his refusal is conclusive. He 
alone decides whether the applicant stands in need of immediate succour, and he ad- 
ministers what he judges to be necessary. It is he who visits the applicant’s home, in 
order to form a judgment as to all the circumstances of the case. If there is ill-health, 
real or simulated, it is the Relieving Officer who decides whether or not to give the 
applicant access to the Poor Law Medical Officer; and indeed, whether the case is 
sufficiently grave to send into the Workhouse, or whether it should be treated at home.t 
It is he who decides, on his own responsibility, whether a poor person is sufficiently 
obviously of unsound mind: to be forcibly conveyed, pending judicial determination, 
to the Workhouse or infirmary ; and when, as some guide for this purpose, the “ family 
history ”’ is Inquired into, it is upon the same officer that this difficult and delicate duty 
falls.§ It is on his report that all cases come before the Guardians. It.is, in the vast 
majority of instances, his information alone beyond the applicant’s own statement, that 
1s supplied to the Guardians ; whether that information relates to the earnings or other 
resources of the applicant, to the ability of his relatives to assist him, to his past character 
and present conduct, to the sanitary state of the house and street, to the cleanliness and 
decency of the home, to the number and conditions of the family, to the state of health 
and ability to work of the applicant, and even to the infectious or contagious nature of | 
a disease such as phthisis, from which the applicant or some member of his family ma: 
be suffering, and to the likelihood of recovery under the conditions of the home.|| It 





* Evidence before the Commission, vy. 22652 
+ Ibid., Q. 239. x 


a eet a es a Relieving Officer of twenty years’ standing, “an equal amount of care and discretion 

Bhai ng me eis a genume and proper case for medical rehef, as I do in any kind of case for relief other than 

Hollend ak ‘ Graz spendix No. CXXVII. (Par. 1(b)) to Vol. IV.) This is complained of by Mr. Sydney 

says Mr. Holl Fa ae the London Hospital, and by other witnesses of medical experience. “I question,” 
g “The Bol » _ Whether e Relieving Officer is the person to deal with it at all.” (Ibid., Q. 32866.) 

ity in obvio eheving Officer, deposes a representative Poor Law medical officer, “‘ either upon his own author- 

us cases . . . or upon the direction of a Justice’of the Peace after medical examination in less apparent 


Pe th bay a lunatic to the Workhouse or infirmary for detention until the Justice decides whether — 

gane'into, bit th e discharged or to be transferred to the county asylum. . . . The family history is always 
| Tn this hice into by the Relieving Officers.” (Ibid., Qs. 26172 (Par. 1), 26199.) 

aecbivini d.utdgor el reports a Local Government Board Inspector, “there are twenty cases of phthisis 
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is on the report of this’ Destitution Officer that the Guardians have to rely in such 
momentous issues of fact as to whether the character of a particular mother is or is not 
such as to warrant her being entrusted with the rearing of her children; or whether a 
particular tradesman is or is not a suitable person to whom to bind a boy apprentice. 
The Relieving Officer is even required to discover and state what is the cause of the 
destitution into which the applicant has fallen. 


But all this array of duties, varied as it is, amounts only to the ascertainment of 
different classes of facts. When the case comes before the Board of Guardians, the Desti- 
tution Officer has to decide on a policy—has, that is to say, to give to the Guardians his 
responsible and authoritative advice as to the kind of relief, the amount of relief and 
the conditions of the relief that, according to the law of the land, the directions of the Local 
Government Board, and the best economic doctrine, the case ought to receive.* We 
have been puzzled, indeed, to discover what exactly is assumed to be the right relation 
in this respect between the Relieving Officer and the Guardians before whom he brings 
his cases. From the authoritative evidence of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, experienced Clerks to Boards of Guardians and Poor Law experts, it appears 
that Relief Committees ought to be guided by specific recommendations from the Relieving 
Officer in each case, and that contrary action on the part of the Guardians calls, as a rule, 
for official criticism, if not for censure. ‘‘ The Guardians,” complains an Inspector with 
regard to some of his Unions, “ will over-ride the plain facts of a Relieving Officer’s state- 
ment, and deal with a case contrary to his advice.” + “I rather fear,” regretfully admits 
the Clerk of a great Midland Union, “that... . the reports of our Relieving Officers 
are not always acted upon.” It is “ where the administration is bad” that “the Re- 
lieving Officer is set aside,” suggests Mr. C. 8. Loch, to which an Inspector replies “ that 
is so.” § This being the view taken by their official superiors, it is not surprising to find 
that the Destitution Officers themselves place a high estimate on their right to pass judg- 
ment on the cases,|| as well as to ascertain the facts. “ Relieving Officers,” asserts one 
of them, ‘‘ should be held responsible for the strict and proper administration (of the 
Poor Law), and should not be interfered with in any shape or form, and if possible, should 
be given greater powers. From the time of application the Relieving Officer should see 








* How completely the Destitution Officer may himself adjudicate on his own cases may be gathered 
from the following description, by one of our Committees, of the procedure of the Relief Committee of a great 
urban Union. . “‘ The Committee sat on one side of a counter, the Relieving Officer on the other, with a pile 
of money beside him. He took names in order from the Application and Report Book (which seemed to be very 
fairly kept), summoned the applicant, stated the facts of the case, allotted the relief, and handed it to the 
applicant, at the same time giving a card to the Chairman of the Committee for endorsement. By this method, 
thirteen cases were decided in one Committee in four minutes.”” (Reports of visits by Commissioners, No. 5A. 


p. 18.) Gh « sak 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 7599. “Sometimes,” says another Inspector, “a Relieving 
Officer makes a recommendation, and the recommendation is not accepted. . . . Sometimesthe people have 


friends at Court, and the Relieving Officer may be over-ruled.”’ (Ibid., Qs. 5613-4.) ni Fortunately,” observes 
another Inspector, “the Relieving Officers as a rule have a sufficient sense of their own responsibility to make 
them withstand an extreme adoption of this policy, and even on the laxest Board of Guardians a sprinkling is 
generally to be found, to whom the officer can look forsupport.”’ With regard to one important Union we have 
been supplied with a list “‘of case after case which has been reported by the Relieving Officer as unfit for Outdoor 
Relief ,where the Committees have granted Outdoor Relief in opposition to the wishes of the officers.”” (Lbid., 
Qs. 46893-6, and Appendix No. XX. (A) to Vol. IV. 

t Ibid., Appendix No. CXXVIII. (Par. 24) to Vol. IV. ii ‘ 

§ Ibid., Q. 8523. “A Relieving Officer,” complains Sir William Chance, may be thwarted and dis- 
couraged in every way by individual Guardians until he gives up his efforts in despair.” (J bid., Q. 27061, Par. 
41.) “The Relieving Officers,” remarked an experienced Chairman of a Board of Guardians, “ struck me as 
being very good men, who would administer the relief with greater discrimination if the local Guardians exercised 
a little less control over them.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 102, p. 169.) mJ 

|| The poor themselves often regard the Relieving Officer, not the Board of Guardians, as their judge. 
When a new and reforming Relieving Officer came to a great Northern town, he presently found himself 
persecuted as the oppressor of the poor. “ First of all,” he relates, I had my house broken into three | 
times in three months. . . . I prosecuted two men, and one of them got a long term of imprisonment. | It 
culminated in my family being attacked. My daughter was assaulted in the streets ; my wife was followed 
about from the tramcar up to my house, and in the streets she was abused, and life became perfectly intolerable. 
An attack was made upon my daughter; she was almost stripped in the streets. A crowd of between 200 
and 300 persons assembled outside my house, and I had to seek police protection. I came on the scene, and 
I recognised the ringleaders, who were three women. One was a woman whose husband had been prosecuted’ 
for desertion, one who had obtained relief by false pretences, and the other an unsuccessful applicant for relief, 
who was a drunkard. I prosecuted them, or rather the Board did on my behalf, and they were sentenced 
to imprisonment ; but right the way along I was persecuted to such an extent that I have had to send my 
wife and children to live outside the boundary of my district.” . (Ibid., Q. 40050.) Similar evidence was given by 
the Superintendent Relieving Officer of West Ham. (I bid., Qs. 20487-20493.) 
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the case straight through, viz., kind and amount of relief to be Given, recovery of mainten- 
ance from relatives, settlement and removal of paupers, etc. 


The function of the Destitution Officer 1s, however, not exhausted when he has ascer- 
tained the facts, and given to the Guardians his judgment upon them. He has also to 
carry out the course of relief decided on, alike in its responsible and in its mechanical aspects. 
“When the proceedings of the Guardians are ended,” says an Inspector, the real 
work of the Relieving Officer commences. He has to pay the new relief which has been 
granted, as well as the old cases; and he has to be ready to receive fresh applications 
as well as fulfil other duties and responsibilities which differ in different Unions. .. . To 
becin with he has his own books to keep. He has to remove pauper lunatics to the Work- 
house or Asylum. He is nearly always Collector to the Guardians: in other words, the 
official who finds out what relatives of paupers are liable and able to contribute to the 
maintenance, and collects these contributions, For this he is paid a percentage. A 
good Collector must carry on a large correspondence, and the office, if properly filled, is 
a very necessary and important one.” It is, moreover, the duty of the Relieving Officer 
to watch carefully all the cases relieved, and to take upon himself the responsibility of 
reporting to the Guardians any facts which, in his judgment, ought to cause the relief 
to be stopped or varied.t If any pauper gets drunk, or begins to lead an immoral life, 
the Relieving Officer must take the initiative. He will himself stopthe Outdoor Relief, 
in bad cases, and inform the Guardians at their next meeting.§ Nor is the work over 
when all the persons actually in receipt of relief have been dealt with. Itis on the Relieving 
Officer, not upon the Board of Guardians, that rests the legal, as well as the moral, 
responsibility, in cases in which Outdoor Relief has been refused, and the applicants have 
not entered the Workhouse, for keeping the family continuously under observation, so as 
to be prepared to grant instant succour on “ sudden or urgent necessity,” in the event 
of any member of the family falling dangerously out of health in consequence of destitu- 
tion.|| We shall refer again to this responsibility at a later stage of our report. 


The combination in a single Destitution Officer of such heterogeneous functions is, 
in our judgment, fatal to the establishment of an efficient service.f/ Struck by the im- 
perfect qualification of the Relieving Officers for their varied and responsible duties, we 
asked what had been prescribed in the matter by the Local Government Board, only 





a a ae 

* Ibid., Appendix No. CX XVII. (Par. 7) to Vol. IV. See also the Evidence of the President of the Metro- 
politan Relieving Officers’ Association, which gives in a moderate and able manner, the attitude of the good. 
Relieving Officer to his Board of Guardians. (Ibid., Qs. 22532-22906.) 

+ Ibid., Appendix No. XV. (A) (Par. 55) to Vol. I. 

+ Ibid., Q. 19576. 

§ One of our Committees heard a case dealt with in which the Relieving Officer had himself stopped the 
Outdoor Relief of a widow for a week, merely because her children’s attendance at school was very irregular. 

|| We have had it forcibly brought to our notice that it is clearly the law that Relieving Officers are liable 
to criminal indictment for any negligence in relieving the poor; and that, if a person dies in consequence of 
such neglect, whether he has made application for relief or not, the officer may be committed to stand his trial 
for manslaughter (see Clark v. Joslin, 15 Cox Criminal Cases, 746, and R. v. Curtis, 27 Jaw Times, New Series, 
762 ; Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 936-72, 1221, 13911-9, 22723-8). Such a case occurred in 1885 
in England and one in 1893 in Scotland, where an Inspector of Poor had “thought his duty ended with the 
offer of the Poorhouse” (Procurator-Fiscal v. Sinelair, P.L.M. 1893, 387). ‘It has,” we were informed, 
“been an official rule for a great many years” that, where an applicant has not accepted the offer 
of the house, the Relieving Officer should, by visits and inquiries, ascertam the conditions of the case from 
day to day so as to be able to give instant succour if needed. (Evidence before the Commission, (s. 956-7, 3520.) 
“There is always a criminal responsibility hanging over him.” (JZbid., Q. 41062.) It is interesting to note 
that in this liability to the criminal law, as in other respects, the Relieving Officer in England and Wales has, 
in effect, simply succeeded to the old Overseer of the Poor, whose failure was ascribed to “the medley of 
confidence and menial duty ”’ entrusted to him. . 

{| A minor drawback of the combination of functions of the Destitution Officer is that there can be no 
adequate check on the accounts of an, officer who, in his own person, alike receives the application, recommends 
the amount of relief, communicates the decision to the applicant, reports the facts on which its continuance 
depends, and week by week pays with his own hands the amounts awarded. It is not merely that the paupers, 
being still officially assumed to be unable to write, give no receipts. So long as one and the same officer is 
the sole medium of communication between the Board of Guardians and the pauper, so long will it be im- 
possible, by any system of audit, to prevent a careless or dishonest Relieving Officer from paying the aged 
e the bedridden 6d. a week less than the Guardians have granted, from continuing such allowances for months 
after the old people have died, or from omitting to enter some of the shillings contributed byrelatives. Such 
offences have been accidentally discovered in a few instances, and the delinquent officers sentenced to im- 
eae (See Evidence before the Commission, Q. 5947.) Only a few Unions have Cross Visitors, and a 
— ; ane a clerks, who may be made to serve to some extent as a check upon the Relieving Officers. We 
cannot regard it as satisfactory that the most helpless of the poor should be no better protected against a 


particularly mean fraud, or that a sum of more than £3,000,000 sterling should be annually dispensed with 
no greater security against peculation, : 


: 
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to find that no qualification whatever was required.* “‘Nor could the Inspectors or the 
Clerks to Boards of Guardians suggest to us any qualification or training that, could advan- 
tageously be insisted on for the office as it at present exists. ‘‘ There is no standard,”’ ex- 
plained to us one of the Inspectors, “‘there is no college of Out-relief, there is no Faculty.” + 
“ You might impose an age limit,” suggested another Inspector, “‘ you might do some 
good by that’; you might impose a certain amount of reading, writing and general infor- 
mation as a qualification, but I do not know that that would help you very much... It is 
very difficult to suggest a qualification which would ensure your having the men you want. 
for the Poor Law work.”’} Even such examinations as those now required in the case: 
of Sanitary Inspectors and Factory Inspectors could not, we were informed, be exacted 
from Relieving Officers, because ‘‘ you cannot define a Relieving Officer’s work.” ‘ You 
want the Sanitary Inspector to do certain definite work, but the Relieving Officer has no 
definite work. An Inspector of Factories and an Inspector of Nuisances .... have 
certain definite duties to perform, for the performance of which you can ascertain their 
competency to.a great extent by examination; but with regard to Relieving Officers 
you cannot do that.’’§ And this we agree is substantially the case, not because this 
Destitution Officer’s duties are indefinite, but because they are not limited to one specialism, 
or even to two specialisms. It does not appear to us that one and the same officer can be 
qualified to obtain accurate and sufficient information on (1) the financial resources and 
circumstances of the household and its relatives; (2) the sanitary environment, personal 
health and prima facie need for treatment or removal of the various members of the family ; 
and (3) the educational requirements of the children, and the prima facie fitness for their 
nurture of the home and the parents. These three sets of leading facts seem to us to 
require, in each case, a certain measure of specialised training, which cannot be expected 
to be found combined in one investigator at between 30s. and £3 a week. The same is 
true with regard to improving the sanitation of the home, to seeing that the Medical 
Officer’s orders are obeyed, and to giving the necessary advice in matters of personal 
hygiene, for lack of which, at present, the Outdoor Relief for the infant fails to keep 
it alive, and that given to the phthisical father too often results in the contamination 
of the family.. Similarly neither the financial officer nor the health visitor can super- 
vise the children’s schooling, test the home influence, and see that proper apprenticeship 
or corresponding training is in due course provided. And if this is true of investigation 
and execution, still more is it true of the responsible task of recommending what financial 
assistance, if any, the economic circumstances of the household warrant, and by whom 
the burden should be borne; or what kind of education and what general regimen each 
child or each sick person requires. 


It will be unnecessary to point out, to those who are conversant with English Local 
Government, how adversely the absence of any prescribed qualification acts upon the 
selection of persons for any salaried post. A Board of Guardians, having no definite 
test of fitness to apply to candidates for a vacant Relieving Officership is apt, at best, 
to take refuge in the known probity of an entirely inexperienced neighbour or a minor 
subordinate ; and, at worst, to fall a prey to mere favouritism and jobbery or even (as 
in some notorious recent cases) a squalid corruption. We are glad to find that the first 
of these alternatives is that which the majority of Boards of Guardians have chosen. 
The 1,700 or 1,800 Relieving Officers as a class appear to us to be upright and honour- 
able men, hard-worked and poorly remunerated, regular and diligent in the performance 
of what they conceive to be their duties. But not infrequently, as we regret to have to 
report, the impracticability of any professional training and the absence of any prescribed 
ualification, has resulted, in some Unions, in the office being filled, not by the men best 
fitted for it, but by those who most desire it and have friends at court. “ Relieving 
Officers,” says Sir William Chance, “are often appointed for every other reason except 
that of a knowledge of their duties.”’||. ‘“ Many. have qualified for the work,” report our 


* Ibid., Qs. 1052-6, 1872-3. 
+ Ibid., Q. 7603. 

Ibid., Q. 8943. The only courses of training and professional examinations for Relieving Officers that 
have been established are those started by the School of Sociology and Social Economics in London, The 
training has so far taken the form only of short courses of lectures. The examinations have been confined to 
the elements of the law relating to the relief of destitution, the special accounts to be kept, and the economic 
doctrines usually known as the ‘“‘ Principles of 1834.” But this is to leave out of account the whole question 
of the course of life to. be required from those to whom Outdoor Relief is granted. Apparently, there has. 
been no thought of the instruction of the Relieving Officer in hygiene and sanitation, none in the methods 
of investigation, and none in|the educational requirements of children, subjects which, however necessary 
for any proper performance of a Relieving Officer’s duties, could scarcely be taught with the rest in the tim> 
available. 

§ Ibid., Qs. 9021, 9026, and 9028. 
| Ibid., Q. 27061, Par. 41. 
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i ‘nto Outdoor Relief, “as soldiers in the South African War, as Serip- 
yearn det Si sate-porters.”* ‘You will sometimes see a man appointed as a Relieving 
Officer,” testifies a Local Government Board Inspector, simply because he has failed 
in everything else. . . he may have failed as a farmer ; he may have failed as a contractor ; 
he may have failed as a road surveyor ; he may have failed in any sort of line of business 
to which he has devoted himself; but if he be well known and have a quantity of friends 


they will find something for him.” f 


But the difficulty of securing the appointment of suitable persons is not the only 
way in which the mixture of duties injuriously affects this Destitution Officer’s service. 
It is one of the minor tragedies of the present arrangement that, as some of the best Re- 
lieving Officers have complained to us, the very heterogeneity of their functions, involving 
the absence of expert technique and the lack of any definite standard of professional 
efficiency, has a deteriorating effect on thei character. Like the Workhouse Master 
and Matron, and for the same reason, this * Mixed Officer ” almost inevitably comes to 
despair of the preventive and curative side of his task. “ Any leaning towards thorough 
investigation,” says our Investigator, “ and plan-full rehiet which he may have had at his 
appointment, the Guardians will have steadily discouraged. The result is routine .’. 
The average officer has no policy, he works by rule of thumb.”’£ Dealing indiscriminately, 
as this Destitution Officer must, without specialist training, with the vagrants and the 
unemployed, the widows and the unmarried mothers, the aged and the infants, the sick 
and the children, he is driven to ignore the special features of each class—and it is on 
these special features that its successful treatment depends—in the one common attribute 
of destitution. The one thing that is clearly expected of these Destitution Officers by 
their official superiors is to stave off this destitution from becoming pauperism.§ It 18 
for a diminution in the number of unemployed men on the Outdoor Labour Test, in the 
number of deserted wives relieved, or in the number of medical orders granted, that 
the “ model’? Board of Guardians and the zealous Local’ Government Board Inspector 
will praise the Officer. ‘‘ Their work,” say our Fad tadteal ‘““is such as to breed sus- 
picion of their fellow men, and the more efficient the officer the more he comes to pride 
himself on his acuteness in ferreting out impostors.’’|| They are, we fear—to use the 
words of one witness before us—‘‘ expected to make it disagreeable for applicants to 
apply.”4] “The general feeling,” says another witness, “is that Relieving Officers are 
more in the nature of watch-dogs’’** than anything else. The result is that even the 
kind and humane officer, excluded by lack of professional training from’ successful 
curative or preventive treatment of any one of the different classes with which he has to 
deal, feels it almost his duty to become, as a Medical Officer of Health complained to us, 
‘“a, sort of detective who keeps out the improper cases.” tf, In some Unions, as a clergy- 
man testified, “‘ you do decidedly get men whose manner becomes, after years of work of 
that kind, harsh, and what you termed deterrent, which is fearfully painful to the deserving 
poor.”tt.  “‘It seems,” said another witness, ‘‘as if the Relieving, Officer was too 





* Report . . . on Outdoor Relief in London by Miss 0. Williams and Mr. Thos. Jones, Pi bSarqoa | 

} Evidence before the Commission, Q, 8937. There was, we may remind the reader, a similar succumbing 
to favouritism and jobbery in the appointments of elementary school teacher and sanitary inspector, until 
these offices were definitely specialised and safeguarded by examination tests and certificates. rm 

+ Report . . . onthe Effect of Outdoor Relief . . . in Suffolk and Cambridge, by Mr. Thomas Jones, p.17. 

§ “ The officers,” reports a Chairman of a well-administered Union, ‘ begin by considering not what 
a person wants, but whether the case ought not to go without. . . . They do not accept that the’ person. is 
entitled to relief, but they rather try to see whether they cannotdo without it,”’.. (Evidence before the Com- 
mission,’ Y. 45545, ‘‘ The ideal Relieving Officer,” states an Inspector, “would be a man who had not a 
pauper in his district. Ifa man did his work thoroughly well, he would prevent anyone from becoming a 
pauper.” (Ibid., Q. 8925.) ‘‘ When he goes to the home, (he) will find out every possible incident connected 
with the families, what other resources may be available, whether the applicant can be got into an institution, 
whether work can be found for any of the children, and a thousand and one incidents by which the inquiry- 
may lead to the solution of the case without its becoming a pauper.” (Ibid., Q. 9414.) 

|| Report . . . on the Effect of Out-Relief in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr.-Thomas Jones, p. 9. 

‘| Evidence before the Commission. Q. 32280. Unto oT oes 1 es 

** Tbid., Q. 43700. asod, 
re wi wae Q. 41637. A special Committee appointed by the Willesden Board of Guardians in 1905, to 
ae y i aed Relief had risen, reported : “‘ That'the whole question of Outdoor Relief depends to a very 
ae a mete € manner in which the various Relieving Officers discharge their duties. The only effective 
Mh y i , q imposture and unnecessary relief is by a close and searching investigation into every application 

Tretel, and constant and efficient supervision of those who have been granted an allowance by the Guardians.” 


Toppan Officer was thereupon censured (MS. Minutes, Willesden Board of Guardians, December 13th, 


{} Evidence before the Commission, Q. 46249. 
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often tempted to be a bully. The result is to make the refined among the poor frightened, 
the weaker ones sly and cringing, the bad or strong-minded insolent. and defiant.”’ * 
For the Relieving Officers, as another witness rather despairingly put it to us, “‘ are 
desperately tried by deceit and trickery on the one hand, by overwork and by the necessity 
of not gwing if it can be helped.” So the poor “press and fawn and lie”; and 
there grows on the unfortunate Relieving Officer the invidious habit of feeling 
it his duty to “resist and deprecate, and disbelieve.” + ‘‘ Thus,” says a Local 
Government Board Inspector, “the best Relieving Officer is the one who keeps fewest 
paupers,” just as “the best Workhouse Master is the one whose establishment is least 
loved by the able-bodied loafer.” t 


To sum up, it is to the combination of heterogeneous functions in one and the 
same person that we ascribe the failure of the Relieving Officers to prevent the disastrous 
social failure in the administration of Outdoor Relief that we have described. 
It is not, as is sometimes supposed, a question of inadequacy in the number and organisa- 
tion of the staff. It would, in our judgment, be of no avail to reduce the size of the dis- 
tricts and multiply the number of the officers, even up to such a point that every one 
of them had only to deal with hundreds, instead of thousands of families. It would 
not cure the evil to raise, as is sometimes vainly done, one of them in each Union to the 
post of Superintendent Relieving Officer,§ and to set apart others as Cross Visitors, so 
as strictly to check the work. What has been found impracticable is not to get a sufficient 
number of these officers, nor yet to get them to work conscientiously and zealously, but 
to secure, in any one of them, the manifold training that would be necessary for the really 
successful performance of their present duties. To fit a man to carry out adequately 
even the subordinate duties of a Relieving Officer in all their different aspects would 
require an impossible combination of the training and attitude of an accountant and 
an enquiry agent, a debt collector and an Assessor of Income Tax, a Sanitary Inspector and 
a Health Visitor, a School Manager and a School Attendance Officer. To fufil completely 
the higher moral and legal responsibilities of the office in all its ramifications—to quality, 
that is to say, a Superintendent Relieving Officer to determine the policy to be pursued 
in regard to the due measure of financial assistance to be given, the contributions to be 
exacted from relatives, the health measures to be adopted, the conduct to be insisted on, 
and the education to be prescribed, for the children, the unmarried mothers, the widows, 
the phthisical members of the family, the chronic invalids and the acutely sick—would 
demand the training and intellectual habits of a Medical Officer of Health, a Director of 
Education and a County Court Judge. 


(ii.) The Many-Headed Tribunal. 


It is, however, to the Boards of Guardians, not to their Destitution Officers, that 
Parliament has entrusted the ultimate decision as to the grant of Outdoor Relief. We 
have therefore inquired how it is that these Boards have been so unsatisfactory in their 
decisions on the evidence presented to them. It was suggested to us by some witnesses 
that their failure to deal wisely with the problem of Outdoor Relief was to be attributed, 
in the main, to the character of their membership, and especially to a certain falling-off 
in social status which is alleged to have taken place since the abolition, by the Act of 1894, 
of the property qualification and the ex officio membership of the Justices of the Peace. 
Putting aside the question as to exactly what changes in social status may have’ taken 
place in different Unions, we have satisfied ourselves that, broadly speaking, the disastrous 
social failure of the Outdoor Relief administration neither began in 1894, nor has been 
increased or appreciably affected by the changes of that year. Moreover, though different 
Boards of Guardians tend to err in different directions—some granting Outdoor Relief 
where it ought to be refused, others refusing it where it ought to be given—we cannot 
say that, in our experience, we have found the so-called “ strict ” Boards appreciabl y 
different. from the “lax” Boards, in such fundamental matters as the complete ascer- 





* Tbid., Q. 32267, Par. 11. This was confirmed by the manager of a large factory, who complained: “‘ That 
the Relieving Officer; in his eagerness to keep down the cases, bullied the poor, and was so insolent to those 
who intervened for them that he had ceased to send deserving cases to him’ (Report... on the Effect of. 
Outdoor Relief . . . in Suffolk and Cambridge, by Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 17). 

« + Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. CXLVII. (Pars 12, 13) to Vol. IV. Much evidence 
as to the harshness of the manners of Relieving Officers was obtained by the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, 1895, Vol. IT. Qs. 993-4, 1530-2, 6566-70, 7036, 8441, 8557 ; Vol. ITI., Qs. 15210, 17762-6. 

+ Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, p. 306 (Mr. Fleming’s Report). 

§ “The present Superintendent Relieving Officers,” testifies an Inspector of exceptional experience, “are 
of much the same stuff [as the Relieving Officers]; they have been promoted from one to the other.” (Evidence 


before the Commission, Q. 12827.) 
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tainment of facts, the specialised treatment of the different classes, the enforcement on 
the recipients of properly considered conditions of life, and, above all, impartial uniformity 
ag between committee and committee, between’ meeting and meeting and even’ between 
case and case. The cause of so general and so prolonged a failure, common to all parts 
of the country, and to all periods of the past three-quarters of a century, must, we suggest, 
lie deeper than any personal characteristics of particular Guardians, or even of particular 


Boards. 


We discover the cause of the failure of the Outdoor Relief administration in the very 
nature of the Local Authority itself. There is, first of all, the inherent difficulty that a! 
“ Destitution Authority ” finds in providing itself with the varied technical advice neces- 
sary to the proper domiciliary treatment of so many different classes of persons. Just 
as the Destitution Authority, as we have seen, inevitably tends to have one General Mixed 
Workhouse, so it tends to content itself, for all classes alike, with the unspecialised counsel 
of the one “ mixed official” known as the Relieving Officer. When it becomes conscious, 
of the inadequacy of its staff, the only reform it can conceive is to multiply the number. 
of these Destitution Officers, or to set one above the others as Superintendent, or to have 
one to check the others as Cross Visitor. It-1s significant that we have not discovered. 
a single Board of Guardians that has sought to equip itself with a differentiated out-relief 
staff, in which one officer reported on personal hygiene and the sanitation of the home, 
another on the educational requirements and progress, of the children, whilst a third 
specialised on the investigation of the financial resources and on the recovery of contribu- 
tions from telatives. But apart from this lack of specialised officers, which is as inimical 
¢o successful Outdoor Relief as it is to successful institutional treatment, the present 
tribunal for hearing and deciding applications for Outdoor Relief has what, in our judg- 
ment, is the fatal defect of being a board—a board, by the way, of as many as twenty, 
forty, or even 100 members.* The Board of Guardians was established, mainly for the 
purpose of administering the Workhouse. But the work of adjudicating upon individual 
applications for Outdoor Relief differs fundamentally from that of managing institutions. 
When a committee manages a school or a hospital, it does not decide what shall happen 
+o each particular pupil or inmate. We recognise at once how fatal to efficiency it would 
be if the managing committee undertook to decide what should be taught to each particular 
child or gave orders about the treatment of an individual patient. In the administration 
of institutions, the resolutions of the committee, which are merely general decisions as. 
to policy, do not become instantly and irrevocably operative in individual lives. In 
arriving at these decisions the suggestions and criticisms, the experience, and even the 
idiosyncracies of a number of different persons are all of use. The analogous work in 
the sphere of Outdoor Relief is the formulation, and from time to time the alteration, 
of the general rules according to, which the relief should be given, This is essentially 
the work of a representative body. idl ¥v vas oh) Lae . 


Most unfortunately, the application of this well-established distinction between 
the functions of a representative, body and those of its executive are obscured in the case 
of the Poor Law by a strong popular sentiment against officialism, and a general impression 
that the direct interference of the Guardians interposes a human element between the 
destitute and the soulless letter of the regulations. The Guardians ‘themselves,jealous 
of the officers and their powers, and keenly alive to the electoral advantages of being 
able to oblige individuals and to obtain a reputation for sympathy with the poor in whole 
neighbourhoods, are naturally altogether on the side of popular sentiment in the matter. 
Even the educated classes are apt to be under the impression that the Poor Law of 1834 
earned the execration of all benevolent. men by its sacrifice of human rights to inhuman 
official theory. It is, therefore, necessary to point out that the restriction of a repre- 
sentative body to its proper function by no means dehumanises that function, any more 
than the fact that the jurymen in a criminal case are allowed neither to make the law nor to 
devise: punishments according to their own fancy, withdraws from the prisoner the, pro- 
tection of that human element) without which legal institutions would. be impractical. 
It is not suggested that the Destitution Authority ‘should not investigate grievances, Or 
should be denied that access to the relieved without which it would remain in ignorance, 
not only of the grievances actually complained of, but of the far more important short- 











*. The more numerous the membership the less successful is the Board in its work. “It is a matter of 
common, observation with me,” reports one of the most experienced Inspectors,’ that unwieldy ‘Boards 


Pe a certain uncertainty and laxity in administration.” “(Jlid., Appendix No.| XV. (A); Par.! 85, to 
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-comings of which neither the paupers nor the officers are conscious. ,, Apart irom grievances, 
the main work of the Destitution Authority, that. of drawing up the regulations and deciding 
general questions of policy, must depend for its effectiveness on continuous contact with 
-and observation of its effect. on the destitute, as well as on the community at large. There 
is, besides, the work of choosing the officers and, when necessary, dismissing them. In 
the exercise of duties thus scientifically limited, there would be far more scope than at 
‘present for the exercise of that intelligent public-spirited humanity which at present 
is literally crowded out of the meetings of the Destitution Authority by the intrusion 
-of individual applicants for relief, appealing to the short-sighted good nature, to the 
desire for electoral popularity, and to the inevitable tendency of the ward representative 
to be regarded by his constituents, and finally by himself, as a patron saint at whose 
intercession the Authority must either grant the prayer or slight the intercessor, We 
have ourselves repeatedly noticed the members of Relief Committees and Boards of 
‘Guardians, whilst the cases were being heard, paying very different degrees of attention 
to the evidence that was being given before them; swayed very differently by considera- 
‘tions other than those given in evidence ; and governed by quite different views of social 
‘expediency. The joint decision of so composite a tribunal on individual cases can never 
be a good one.* All this is intensified if the Board or Committee is selected by popular 
-yote of the districts in which it has to administer Outdoor Relief.t Moreover, the 
-composition of the Board or the Relief Committee, whether elected or nominated, necessarily 
varies from meeting to meeting, and even from hour to hour. In some cases, to quote 
-the description given by one of our committees, “ the Guardians wander from one (Relief) 
Committee to the other at pleasure,” and ‘“‘ administer relief to their own constituents. ’t 
When the Board does not divide into committees, the effect is much the same. * Kach 
-Guardian’s attention,” says a witness, “is attracted only by cases from his own parish,” 
and, too frequently, ‘‘it is turned, during the rest of the time occupied with the relief 
lists, to other matters, to the loss of silence or orderly procedure.”§ Under such condi- 
tions it is not surprising to learn, on the testimony of a Guardian in a large urban Union, 
-that “ Outdoor Relief granted on one occasion may on the next be reversed, without there 
being any change in the circumstances, but owing to different Guardians being presenv. 
This matter ought not to depend on the views held by individual Guardians, but upon 
.a general policy of the whole, otherwise preferential treatment is obtained by some and 
in other cases the reverse.”|| ‘‘I find in my own experience,” testifies the President of 
the Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association, “that cases are dealt with differently 








# “ Cases,” says an Inspector, “ are too often decided according to the sympathies of individual Guardians 
rather than on facts systematically ascertained by Relieving Officers.” (Evidence before the Commission, 
Appendix No. VIII. (A.), Par. 22, to Vol. I.) “The relatively high number of paupers in a parish,” says our 

‘Investigator, “is sometimes to be explained by the presence of an influential Guardian, whose word carries 
~weight with the Board ; not because he is a Poor Law expert, but because he is a prominent county councillor, 
_and very large farmer. He will get cases put on the books much more easily than will an insignificant Guardian, 
and will obtain a higher scale of relief for them.” (Report... on the Effect of Outdoor Relief in... 
‘Suffolk and Cambridge, by Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 16.) It is this consideration which explains the very 
‘common hankering, among Local Government Board Inspectors and Clerks to Boards of Guardians, after 
the grant of more power of deciding cases to the Superintendent Relieving Officer or even to the ordinary 
‘Relieving Officer; and which explains also the relative success in this sphere of the far more influential “ In- 
-spector of Poor,” who, instead of the English Relieving Officer, nominally “advises” the Parish Councils 
-of Scotland. . 

+ “ Men being as they are,” observes the Chief Inspector of the Local Government Board, ‘‘ you cannot 
-expect any body of elected Guardians to administer relief in the way which all experience. as. I submit, shows 
to bé the one which is in accordance with public policy... The difficulties are too great.” (Evidence before 
the Commission, Q. 3249.) We have ourselves come across the gravest instances of electoral perversion of 
‘Outdoor Relief. “The pressure at election, times,’ reports our Investigators, ‘‘is considerable. ‘If the 
Relieving Officer will not give you Out-relief, come to me > summarises the election addresses of some candi- 
‘dates.’ (Report ... on the Effect of Out-relief .’.. in London, by Miss ©., Williams and Mr. Thomas 
Jones, p. 4.) ‘* At the last election,” they report of a proyincial urban Union, where Outdoor Relief is freely 
-given, “ one ward had posters, ‘ Vote for X. and Out-relief, or for Y. and the Workhouse.’” (Report... 
-on the Effect of Outdoor Relief . . . in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 68.) “On 
‘one occasion,” testified an Inspector, “I was pressing very much that a particular Board should inquire into 
‘the Out-Relief system, and a very prominent member got up and said: ‘ We are sent here to give Outdoor 
Relief to our relations—our fathers and our mothers, and our sisters and our brothers, and our cousins, and. our 
-uncles and our aunts—and if we did not do it we should very soon be sent about our business.’ That state- 
-ment was received without dissent from any of them,” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 4586.) 

+ Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No; 20... So objectionable is this, practice that, in certain 
“Unions, some of the more conscientious and enlightened of the Guardians refuse to sit on the relief com- 
-mittee dealing with the district which they represent.” . (Report. . . on the Effect of Out-relief in England, 
iby Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 96.) 

§ Evidence. before the Commission, Q. 69293, Par. 7. 

|| Ibid., Q. 36263, Par 21.. 
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according to the absence or presence of certain Guardians. Say my Relief Committee 
consists of eight persons. If Mary Jones comes one week, with certain Guardians present, 
she will perhaps get 3s. 6d. in grocery ; but if she comes the following week before another 
batch of Guardians, she will perhaps get 5s.”* “‘ At present, says an Inspector, the 
Guardian “considers every case in his ward as ‘my case, and speaks and acts as if he 
was the specially appointed almoner of the ward that he represents. . . . When the 
case comes on the Guardian rises, and pleads the cause of hisclient. . . . I have observed, 
continues this Inspector, “that when Guardians have stated their cases, and have indeed 
acted first as counsel, and then as judge and jury for their client, they too often consider 
they have done their duty, and leave the room.” All this may be very human ; but 
‘t is so in the sense in which to err is human ; and the notion that such humanity is good 
either for the destitute or for the community at large must be thoroughly shaken off in 
reforming our system. 


This fatal defect of ‘‘ many-headedness,” combined with that of mutability of 
membership, has, we need hardly say, no relation to the manner in which the board or 
committee is constituted. It is not a question of the name of the body, or of the method 
of its election or appointment, or the number of its members, or of the size of the area for 
which it acts, or even of the character and capacity of its membership. The business 
to be done is, by its very nature, unfit for decision by the votes of a board or committee, 
whether elected or appointed. There is in it absolutely no room for sentiment about an 
individual case, personal acquaintance or neighbourliness. It is, im fact, “one of the 
weak points ” of the present “ system of relief,” says an Inspector, “ that 1t gives oppor- 
tunity for favouritism, or that preferential treatment which a spirit of neighbourly friend- 
ship 1s sure to engender.” ¢{ To let in any such considerations—still more to allow the 
decision to depend on the accidental presence or absence of particular members—is to 
deprive the community as a whole of its power of control, and to risk non-compliance 
with the general rules which, by its elected representatives, the community has deliberately 
laid down. Far from the plan of decision of individual cases by an elected Board being 
essentially democratic, the chance whim or the accidental non-attendance of one member 
becomes the means of thwarting the popular will. This is none the less the case because 
the interference has been caused by a member who has been himself elected. When, 
however, the intervention is that of an ex-officio or nominated member, the arbitrary and 
undemocratic character of this assumption of power by an individual member becomes 
glaringly apparent. The work of-deciding whether or not a given case-comes within 
rules, is, in fact, essentially of a judicial character. As such, the only way to obtain 
effective democratic control, and the only way to secure a uniform impartiality, is to 
entrust the detailed application of the popularly-formulated rules to. one responsible 
person, adequately trained for and professionally engaged in the task of hearing and 
weighing evidence, who can be definitely instructed to apply evenly to case after case 
the principles laid down by the elected representatives oi the people. : 


(D) THe ScotcnH InNsPpEcToR oF Poor. 


We have been able to include in one common description, and to subject to one 
common criticism the administration of Outdoor Relief in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
whilst paying attention more particularly to England and Wales, because the systems 











_. * Lbid., Q. 22657. “ The worst feature in the system is that so many Guardians consider their responsi- 
bility ends when the cases from their immediate neighbourhood are disposed of. Over and over again I have 
seen them get up and go away after the cases from their own parish had been settled.” (Ibid., Appendix 
No. XV. (A), Par 53A, to Vol. 1.) . ea? , 100] 

i Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1902-3, p. 136. (Mr. Bagenal’s Report.) 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XV. (A), Par 86, to Vol. I. The testimony is abundant 
that, as an Inspector puts it: “ Local feeling, sentiment, neighbourliness, and the fear of being called ‘ hard,’ 
are the elements that fight silently against scientific principles of relief.’ (Ibid., Appendix No. XV. (A), 
Par 53A, to Vol. I. It is for this reason that the Inspectors now advise against local relief committees, and. 
even against Guardians serving on the Committee that deals with their own parishes. ‘‘ It is very difficult,” 
ar a Poor Law expert, “ to be impartial in your own district, when you know the people and their friends.” 

( ud, Q 17686.) Thus, personal knowledge by the Guardians of the circumstances of the applicant is a 
positive drawback, and ought, it is suggested, even to be made a cause of disqualification for voting. on the 
case. 4 is a special defect of the Unions of Wales that: ‘“‘ The Welsh Guardian,” says an Inspector, “is 
saa, il s the Relieving Officer of his parish.” | (Ibid., Appendix No. X. (A), Par 21, to Vol. L) “The 
diana i ‘ii ey aS - our Committees, “ that the Relieving Officer does not go thoroughly into the circum- 
te pe eee barb we t9 a great extent upon the local Guardian giving the particulars to the Committee, 
applies re ee ie ee not press his opinion against that of the Guardian, who possibly. knows the 
oni aieaen an he does. This system is condemned by the Relieving Officers, as it discourages them 
in thoroughly sitting their cases.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No.. 96.) . 
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and the practice of Ireland and Scotland are, in our judgment, both in methods and results, 
not essentially different., The resemblance of the Scotch Poor Law to that of England 
is obscured by differences of terminology. But from the evidence given to us, and irom 
what we have ourselves seen, we have to report that the ‘‘ aliment”’ granted by the Parish 
Councils of Scotland, though commonly less adversely criticised, is open to nearly the 
same animadversions as the Outdoor Relief given by Boards of Guardians in England. 
It is at any rate as completely unconditional. It is given with, as little real ascertain- 
ment of the economic facts of the case. It is administered, not by a body elected to do 
what is required in the public interest for any particular class of persons, but by what 
we have called a Destitution Authority, concerned only to relieve the destitution of all. 
It is very frequently, if not quite so universally, inadequate for any healthy subsistence. 
In one respect, however, the working of the system in Scotland appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 1834. Report and less open to. criticism 
than that of England, namely, in being given with greater uniformity. We have been 
impressed with the much greater approach in Scotland to identity of treatment of similar 
cases in the same’ parish, and of similar cases in different parishes. We attribute this 
oreater evenness and impartiality of administration to two important differences between 
the Scotch and English organisations. In| Scotland, and not in England or Ireland, 
there is an appeal from the decision of the Destitution Authority, on some points to the 
Sheriff, and on others to the Central Authority...Whilst the number of such appeals to 
the Local Government Board for Scotland is not large, we believe that the effect of the 
right of appeal in securing general uniformity of treatment is wholly advantageous. But 
the most important respect in which the Scotch organisation differs from the English is, 
in our judgment, the existence in each parish of an Inspector of Poor, who occupies a 
position far superior to that of the English Relieving Officer. Like him, indeed, he is 
what we have termed:a Destitution Officer. He is under the disadvantage of having 
to deal with all sorts and conditions of men, merely in respect of their destitution ; and 
cannot, therefore, specialise. in the appropriate treatment of any one class. But unlike 
the English Relieving Officer he is himself effectively in communication with the Central 
Authority, and, indeed, usually acts as Clerk to his Parish Council.. This right of direct 
communication with the Local Government Board for Scotland puts the Scotch Inspector 
of Poor in a position to prevent the deviations from uniformity which, in England 
and Ireland, so often proceed from the favouritism or neighbourly sentimentality of 
individual Guardians. In some of the largest towns, indeed, where the Inspector ot 
Poor is a salaried officer of position and attainments, the Parish Council, whilst retaining 
fully in its own hands the direction of policy and the formulation of the rules as to relief, 
in practice largely leaves to the Inspector of Poor the adjudication upon individual 
cases, with the result, as we believe, of a much nearer approach to an accurate, impartial 
and even-handed execution of the will of the elected representatives than any English or 
Trish Board of Guardians can count on. . 


(x) Tue SuecEsteD ABOLITION oF OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


In face of the unsatisfactory results, and, in some cases, the disastrous social failure 
of the Outdoor Relief administration, some English Boards of Guardians have attempted 
to pursue the policy of practically abolishing Outdoor Relief altogether—not merely, as 
was recommended in the Report of 1834, to the able-bodied, but also, as was suggested 
by most of the Local Government Board’s Inspectors of 1871-80, to the non-able-bodied. 
This prohibition of Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied has never been embodied in 
any authoritative document of the Local Government Board ; but it has been, from 
time to time, practically effected in one Union or another, by the simple expedient of 
offering, to all applicants for relief, nothing but maintenance in the Workhouse—the 
General Mixed Workhouse that we have described.* We need not recount the well-known 
experience in this respect of such Unions as Atcham and St. Neots, Brixworth and Brad-_ 
field, St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney and Whitechapel. As has been forcibly repre- 
sented to us, and demonstrated by repeated statistics, this policy undoubtedly reduces 
the number of persons maintained at the expense of the Poor Rate. The universal “ offer 
of the House,” whilst bringing rapidly to an end the swollen lists of outdoor poor, does 
not appreciably or permanently increase the number of the indoor poor. To a very 
large proportion of the non-able-bodied poor, the General Mixed Workhouse is, in fact, 
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* We were concerned to find that, even down to the present day, the children of widows and other persons 
to whom Outdoor Relief is refused are usually relegated—as at Bradfield and Atcham—not to any separate 
school, but'to the General Mixed Workhouse itself; and in Atcham Workhouse they do not even go out to 
day school, but are taught within the Workhouse walls. 
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ther than entér its portals, they will try every possible alternative, 
h almost any privation and suffering, to the physical and mental 
hildren and themselves. It would, however, be unfair to those: 
ho have adopted this policy, and to those advocates who have 

suggested it to us,* to imply that they are indifferent to this privation and suffering. They: 
assert, on the contrary, that experience shows, < in the most incontestable manner, that 

the effective restriction of Outdoor Relief always improves the condition of the poor,’” 

and that there is no foundation whatever for the belief that its refusal inflicts any hard- 

ship.f The fact that the applicants refuse the offer of maintenance in the Workhouse 

is held to show that they are able, when pressed, to fall back upon other resources ; and. 

to prove that they were not really so destitute as they represented themselves to be.t 

In the Unions in which this policy has been adopted, it 1s asserted that the “‘ hard cases ’”” 
that occur have been dealt with partly by contributions from relatives able to assist, and 

partly by voluntary charities of one sort or another. On the other hand, it has been 

represented to us that the policy of refusing Outdoor Relief, whilst in some cases, un- 

necessarily breaking up the home, and forcing women, children and the aged into the 
demoralising atmosphere of the General Mixed Workhouse, has, in others, resulted in 

failure to relieve destitution virtually equivalent to a local abrogation of the Poor Law, 

leading to misery, to degeneration, and sometimes even to premature death from want. 
and exposure. We thought it necessary, in order to clear up this conflict of testimony, 

to supplement the very elaborate investigations that we set on foot as to the effect of 

Outdoor Relief, by the appointment of a special Investigator to make a detailed inquiry 
in six relatively “ strictly ” administered Unions in town and country—including some 
in which the Workhouse policy has been pursued for many years with apparent success— 

in order to ascertain what subsequently happened to families to whom Outdoor Relief” 
had been refused, and who had not accepted the alternative offer of the Workhouse. Such 

an inquiry, involving personal investigation some time after the cases had been before 
the Board of Guardians, was beset with difficulties. Our Investigator was able, however, 
to trace out and report upon altogether forty-nine families in two Metropolitan Unions, 
one large provincial town, and three rural Unions.§ 


so deterrent that, ra 
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The results of this investigation, unfortunately, do not bear out the assertions that. 
the refusal of Outdoor Relief is unattended with hardship to the poor, and that it is, 
if not actually beneficial, at any rate without injury to them. Our Investigator—herself. 
an experienced Poor Law Guardian—sums up her conclusions as follows :— 


1. “In no case was the support by relatives increased through the refusal of Out Relief. In 
practically all the cases they were so poor themselves that they were not in a position to give systematic: : 
assistance. If such additional help had been given it would have been at the cost of the physical 
efficiency of the younger generation. 


2. “In no case has any charitable agency effectively dealt with the destitution. Occasionally, 
I found that spasmodic gifts were made, but with one exception, no effort was attempted definitely 
to place the family upon a sound economic footing. 


3. “ There was no evidence to show that the applicants themselves had been stimulated by the 
refusal of relief to greater personal efforts. On the contrary, the denial of assistance appeared 
to have discouraged and disheartened many whose energy might have been roused by wise guidance - 
accompanied by sufficient temporary aid to enable them to maintain physical efficiency. 


4, “ Two of the cases (out of forty-nine) found work. In one of these the man went back to his . 
old employment straight from prison, and in the other the man got some irregular and possibly only” 
temporary employment. | 


5. “‘In more than half the cases the refusal of Out Relief led to a gradual dispersal of the household . 
furniture and wearing apparel, often not even excepting the most necessary clothing. There were 
also unmistakeable signs of a marked physical deterioration of the members of the families, owing - 








* Evidence before the Commission, Mr. A. G. Crowder, Qs. 17387-18037; Sir W. Chance, Qs. 27106-27108 ; 
Mr. T. Mackay, Qs. 29843-30173; Mr. H.V. Toynbee, Qs. 30719-30725, 30782, 30799-30802, 30821; Sir George 
Young, -Q. 31258; Miss M. Baines, Q. 39541, Par. 8; Mr. H. G. Willink, Appendix No. CCXI. to Vol. VII. 
Mr. Russell Barrington, Appendix No. XX. (Par. 1) to Vol. VII. { } 
“ Evidence of Mr. H. G, Willink, Bradfield Board of Guardians, Appendix No. CCXI. (A) to Vol. VI. 
ea a is said that the restriction of Outdoor Relief is a hardship to the poor, because it drives them into. - 
ar orkhouse. It does nothing of the kind. It drives them into thrift and independence. How can it, 
ive them into the Workhouse when it has reduced the number of the inmates of our Workhouses to less than 
ip when we have done away with all Outdoor Relief youmay say?” (The Story of the Bradfield Union, 
y T. Bland Garland ; Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. COXI. (G) to Vol. VIL-) shat 
§ Report... . of an Inquiry in Six Unions into Cases of Refusal of Out-relief, by: Miss G. Harlock. . 
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to lack of food, warmth, and proper clothing. If eventually the applicants are forced to enter the 
workhouse, they will do so with health gone, home gone, and spirit and courage shattered. This 
deterioration is, from the national standpoint, probably most serious in the case of the children. 
The homes which were being broken up were of two classes: firstly, respectable homes which have 
been in the past thoroughly comfortable; secondly, homes which possibly have never reached a 
high standard of comfort.”* 


These conclusions are of grave import. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the effects of a policy of “ offering the House ”’ are not confined to the families to whom 
Outdoor Relief is actually refused. The policy of the Board of Guardians soon becomes 
known to the poor, and if nothing is to be obtained except an order of admission to the 
General Mixed Workhouse, even the destitute do not care to apply for relief. “ They 
had very few cases of the refusal of Out-Relief,” said one Clerk. ‘‘ The people in the 
district knew the policy of the Board and did. not apply for relief unless they thought 
they had a strong case.”t “ The applicants know the policy of the Board and rarely 
apply for relief,” reports our Investigator, “in the circumstances when the only thing 
given would be an order for the house.”’{ ‘‘ Great hardships are undoubtedly borne 
in many cases by poor persons,”’ reports one of the Diocesan Committees whose assistance 
we have sought, “because of their extreme unwillingness to enter the Workhouse. It 
is alleged that in some cases ‘ the House > is offered by the Relieving Officers where they 
know it will not be acceptable, in order to avoid giving Outdoor Relief, and thus to keep 
down the expenditure of the Guardians.”§ “A sickly man will not go in,” reports another 
Diocesan Committee, ‘‘ because he is helpless when he comes out ; the mother will not 
appeal because she may be separated from her children . . . Many would starve first.’’|| 
The result is that, as one official witness candidly put it, “the very poor are sometimes very 
badly looked after... +. when they are ill.’4] The same witness adduced case after case 
in which grave injury had been caused, in some cases leading to death, owing to the lack 
of prompt Poor Law relief; the sufferers in most cases neglecting or refusing to apply 
to the Relieving Officer, because they did not want to enter the Workhouse; and the 
Relieving Officer not becoming aware of their need.** It is, in fact, not regarded as any 
part of the duty of this Destitution Officer to search out destitution as a School Attend- 
ance Officer searches out cases of non-attendance at school, or as a Sanitary Inspector 
searches out nuisances. As a general rule, the Relieving Officer neither discovers, nor 
is informed of, any case of want, otherwise than through the application of the sufferer. 
If—deterred by the known policy of the Board of Guardians—the poor do not apply 





* Ibid. 


+ Ibid., p.5. These conclusions, it may be said, are in accordance with the general impressions of our other 


Investigators into the effect of Outdoor Relief. Whilst believing that the “ offer of the House ”’ staves off a 
number of “ bogus applications,” and also elicits contributions from “the more benevolent children and. 
relatives,” the Investigators conclude that : “Tn the majority of cases where relief is refused because of the 
bad habits of the applicants, the bad habits continue. There is no direct and inevitable connection between 
a refusal of help by the parish and a reformation of character, or a search for work. The number of this class 
who ‘ float oft and become independent,’ or who seek better paid work, as a result of refusal, is infinitesimal. 
They are only independent of the Poor Law ; they are dependent on everything else, on pawnshops, on shelters, 
on missions, on landlords, on neighbours in the Hast End and on servants in the West End. ... Where 
institutional relief is offered, it is sometimes accepted, but oftentimes after a considerable interval has elapsed, 
during which the family is going from bad to worse. The furniture is sold bit by bit; rent falls into arrears, 
and the landlord becomes obdurate ; the energy required for successful begging proves too much ; and sooner 
or later they enter the House.” (Final Report of Inquiry into the Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and the 
Conditions of Employment, by Thomas Jones, p.18.) In the Bradford Union, where the administration, 
though on strict principles, appears to us to have been conducted, not only with exceptional ability, but also 
with an intention of genuine humanity, our Special Investigator traced out forty-seven cases in which Outdoor 
Relief had been refused, including seven women with children dependent on them. Out of these forty-seven 
cases our Special Investigator reported : “ That the refusal of relief has involved the applicants in suffering. 
either mentally, physically or both, in the following (nineteen) cases. . . . I was particularly struck with the 
hardship of women with children, who are expected to be at the same time both the breadwinner and the 
housewife of their families. . . . These women so often go under in their struggle to perform this impossible 
task, dragging their children down with them. . . . From the lowest standpoint, that of a merely commercial 
one, would it not be a better investment of the national resources to help these women (adequately) while 
they are performing their duties as mothers, in order to assist them to bring up their children decently, instead 
of crushing them, and postponing the help until both the mother and, the children are reduced to such a low 
state of mental and physical efficiency that no relief, when given, will ever be able to restore to them a decent 
home and their self-respect ? The alternatives, then, are starvation or the Workhouse.” (Inquiry into Cases 
of Refusal of Out-relief by the Bradford Board of Guardians ; Report by Miss G. Harlock.) 
+ Report . . . onan Inquiry in ix Unions into Clases of Refusal of Out-relief, by Miss G. Harlock. 
 § Report of the Durham Diocesan 


Committee on Poverty and its Relief. 
|| Report of Ripon Diocesan Committee on Questions of Poverty and its Relief by the Church. 


{| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 41489, Par. 25. 
** Thid., Q. 41489, Pars. 25-47 ; Qs. 41629-41630. 
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for relief, they may, and sometimes do, sink gradually lower and lower in semi-starvation 
and misery aa they are found actually dying, and are then removed to the Workhouse 
or infirmary in such a state that they survive their admission only a few hours or days.* 
Itis clear that, in a few cases, they die of starvation. 


We may believe that, in particular instances, in small Unions, where persons of 
‘nfluence and means make a point of privately relieving every “hard case,” the strict 
refusal of Outdoor Relief, to the non-able-bodied as well as to the able-bodied, may not 
actually increase the misery of the poor, or lead to death from starvation. But viewed 
from a national standpoint and having regard particularly to the children and to persors 
in the early stage of disease, we cannot say that the policy of refusing Outdoor Relief, 
even as described by those who believe in it, appears to us to be, in practice, any more 
satisfactory than the laxer policy that we have described. It appears to us, in fact, to 
fail at least equally in the two fundamental requirements of ensuring appropriate treat- 
ment to those in need of it and of enforcing suitable conditions of life upon those of irregular 
habits or improper surroundings. And the policy of refusing Outdoor Relief has the added 
drawback that—as is vividly shown by the Parliamentary Returns of deaths from starva- 
tion in the Metropolis—the cases do not usually come to the notice of any public officer 
until they have become hopeless. “ I was much struck,” reports our Investigator, “ with 
the hopeless condition of some of the cases at the stage at which I visited them. With 
these, an earlier commonsense treatment would have prevented the development otf 
destitution (and in some cases of degradation also) to its present acute form... . To 
effectively suppress pauperism, cases of destitution should be dealt with at an earher stage.” 
And the earlier treatment must be, not deterrent but curative. ‘‘ There are many cases,” 
continues our Investigator, “ which cannot suitably be met either by the grant of a Work: 
house order or by ”—-the only alternative which most Boards of Guardians seem able to 
conceive, namely a money dole of—“ out-relief. Some require curative treatment, others 
merely sound advice. No case which has ever touched the Poor Law should be left to draft 
unaided.” | We may cite as an example of the being “left to drift unaided” the case 
of one family, which was refused Outdoor Relief by an able and strict Board of Guardians, 
and in which, as our Investigator observes. “there were possibilities of development 
which were not taken. James, a lad of fourteen, when his parents first applied to the 
Board, was allowed to remain untrained, and now, at. the age of twenty-four, is selling © 
flowers in the streets instead of being employed at a good trade. The Relieving Officer 
calls the attention of the Guardians to the daughter Margaret, a girl of nineteen (a cripple) 
and suggests that she be taught some occupation by which she can earn her living, but 
nothing is done; and we now find her sometimes in the Workhouse and sometimes living 
with her mother, entirely untrained and incapable of supporting herself. In all proba- 
bility she will be a source of expense to the State as long as she lives, and her happiness 
in life will be curtailed by her limitations. Yet when she first became chargeable she 
was only a child of eleven.’ § . , | 


oe (r) Tue SuspstituTion or CHariry FoR OuTDOOR RELIEF. 


It is sometimes suggested that, if all Outdoor Relief were refused, voluntary charity 
of one sort or another would come forward to deal with the cases that would not really 
be better in the Workhouse. || ‘Without discussing the probability of this happening in 
country and town, all over the Kingdom—for we have found no evidence whatever on 
which to base so optimistic an assumption—we were struck with the allegations that 
were made as to such voluntary charities as already exist. It was asserted that the 
work of these charitable agencies, whether individual or corporate, was open to the same 


* “The worst cases of distress due to reluctance to accept Indoor Relief,” reports the Durham Diocesan 
Committee on Poverty and its Relief, ‘‘ occur among the sick and aged who live alone, and do not receive 
adequate attention, medical treatment, or nourishment in consequence.” 

} See the Returs annually presented to Parliament of the number of deaths in the Administrative 
County of London, in which a verdict of death from starvation, etc., has been returned. The number varies 
from thirty to fifty annually. The Return for the year 1906 (House of Commons, No. 313 of 1907) contains 
forty-eight cases. hy 


' pele - +. on an Inquiry in Six Unions into cases of Refusal of Outdoor Relief, by Miss G. Harlock. 
id. . 
|| ““ There are occasionaily—not often—cases of very worthy though destitute people who do not wish 
i os into the Workhouse ; these may be proper objects of charity, and if so, should be given a small pension 
ef t st neighbours. (Reply of the Bradfield Board of Guardians to a Memorial from the Ratepayers of 
angbourne, December 3rd, 1889; Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. COXI. (E) to Vol. VII. 
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criticisms as those made against the Poor.Law Guardians’ administration of Outdoor 
Relief. We therefore thought it necessary to have a special inquiry made into the results 
of the charities and charitable endowments in a dozen different towns and villages.” 


The outcome of this investigation was very largely to confirm these allegations. It 
was found that, in place after place, the charitable gifts—whether of individuals or the 
churches, of benevolent associations or of endowed trusts—are distributed without any 
complete ascertainment of the recipient’s resources, and with even less inquiry and pro- 
tection against overlapping than is practised by the Relieving Officer. There was evi- 
dence that many of the grocery tickets are sold at the public-house, { and that, in one 
case, they had even been taken in payment at the local theatre.§ ‘‘Charity givers,” 
said a witness who had for thirty-eight years been a Local Government Board Auditor, 
‘“‘ are more imposed upon than the Guardians, and the cases would not be sifted, and the 
gifts would go by favour.” || “I do not consider,” says a rural clergyman, “it would 
be practicable to substitute charity for Out-relief. There could not be quite the same 
efficient investigation by the trustees . . . . as there is by Poor Law Guardians.” {So experi- 
enced a Poor Law official as Mr. A. F. Vulliamy informed us that he considered “it would 
be very mischievous indeed to substitute charity for Out Relief; because . . . the adminis- 
trators of charities have seldom” the necessary training, ‘‘ and would be apt to relieve, 
in the majority of cases, without system or proper investigation.” ** “Of the two” 
(charity and Poor Law Relief), testifies the Secretary of a provincial Charity Organisation 
Society, “ Iconsider here that the Poor Law relief has the less demoralising effect, because 
there is careful inquiry by an excellent relieving officer, and a certain amount of supervision 
which acts asa deterrent.” +} “Ina few cases,” says another witness, “‘ it was very beneficial, 
but as a rule it was rather the contrary, because so many ladies, young ladies especially, 
would take a district and deluge it with charity, get very tired of it and then say: Well, 
you must now go to the Poor Law, which they would not have done in the first place.” Tf 
The Taunton Union is adduced by an Inspector as an example of “rigid and good ad- 
ministration,” by means of the strict limitation of Outdoor Relief. The Relieving Officers 
are vigilant and efficient, if not, as some say, “ hard and somewhat brutal with the people.” 
On the other hand the town is over-run with charities, administered by trustees. Here 
there is canvassing of individual trustees, and “the usual wirepulling.... The appli- 

‘cants are not seen by the trustees at their quarterly meeting when pensions and grants 
are awarded. There is no officer corresponding to a Relieving Officer or a Charity 
Organisation Society agent to investigate the circumstances of the applicants.” §§ 

With regard to the no less important point of the recovery of the cost of relief, when 
the recipient or some of his relatives are in a position to repay it, the evidence goes to 
show that voluntary charitable agencies are far more remiss than the public authority. 
In fact, our Investigators report that they “rarely came across a case in which relations 
had been approached with a view to enlisting their assistance.” ||| There is the very 
minimum of attempt, except in the case of almshouses, to enforce among the recipients 
better conditions of living; often indeed, there is practically no discrimination according 
to character. In the practice of one society “for relieving the sick poor,’ which dis- 








* Report . . . on Endowed and Voluntary Charities in certain places and the Administrative Relations 
of Charity and the Poor Law, by A. OC. Kay and H. V. Toynbee. 

This overlapping among charities is reported by many witnesses. “The difficulty now is,” says one 
of them, “that the clergymen and the ministers and voluntary and philanthropic societies in various parts of 
the town deal with the sums, and some of these people get doles from three or four, and they overlap.”  (Evi- 
dence before the Commission, Q. 45392.) 

“ An instance was given of a publican cashing thirty tickets at one time” (Report . . . on Endowed 
and Voluntary Charities, by A. C. Kay and H. V. Toynbee, pp. 120, 121). 

§ The relief tickets of another society, of which we are told that the organisation “is excellent on paper,” 
were not only passed freely from hand to hand, but also * sold for drink,”’ and even “‘ taken in payment 
at the theatre ”’ ([bid., p. 97). 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXIV. (Par. 14) to Vol. VII. 

4] Ibid., Appendix No. XX XVIII. (Par. 8) to Vol. Vil. 

** Tbid., Q. 73287, Par: 9. ' 

+} Miss Marsland, Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, Torquay ; Appendix No. LXII.(Par.14) 
to Vol. VII. 

tt Evidence before the Commission, Q. 34165. — ; va 

§§ Report . . . on the Effect of Outdoor Relief in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. Thos. Jones, 

. 74, 75. It is impossible not to feel, in 1909, the force of the recommendation ofthe Poor Law Report 
of 1834 that : “ Charitable foundations call for the attention of the Legislature because, in the districts where 
they abound, they may interfere with the efficacy of the measures recommended by the Commissioners with 
regard to poor relief.” (Report of 1854, p. 300.) a 

\ll| Report . . . on Endowed and Voluntary Charities, by A. C. Kay, and H. V. Toynbee, p. 65, 
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re told that “poverty rather than character would 
appear to constitute a claim. .. . A lady who had been a visitor for the Society for 
three or four years said she had never rejected a case. . . . No attempt 1s made to co- 
operate with other societies in the weekly allowance cases, and there is a great deal. of 
overlapping. . . . In a large number of cases the assistance is given in supplementation 
of Poor Law relief. For instance, out of twenty-five cases taken at random, it was found 
that ten were receiving Outdoor Relief.” * This overlapping with the Poor Law, and 
with other charitable agencies was found to be almost universal. Our Investigators 
report that “in the case of . . . almshouse and pension charities,” not under revised 


“the beneficiaries are very commonly chosen from among persons recelving 


schemes, y chose 
Outdoor Relief, and in the case of the Dole Charities 1t 1s only in the rarest instances that 


any attempt is made to discriminate between those who are and are not in receipt of Poor 
Law relief.”t In one town, they state, ‘when lists. . . of the recipients of the charities 
were submitted by us to the Relieving Officers, over sixty cases of people receiving Out- 
relief were at once, much to their surprise, recognised by them.” § As if to complete the 
parallel with the laxest Poor Law, there is even a practice “ especially in country districts,” 
of giving “charity to agricultural labourers and others in supplementation of the ordinary 
wages current in the district, and not at times of exceptional need or distress.’’|| Above 
all, there is practically nothing in the nature of providing for each case exactly the treat- 
ment appropriate to its needs. “The work,” reports our Investigators, ‘“‘ of providing 
assistance suitable to the varying circumstances of each case demands an amount of 
knowledge and interest in charitable work, and an expenditure of time and trouble which 
can rarely be found under the conditions of charitable administration... Itis. . .much 
easier to find a body of trustees who will make good appointments of almspeople and 
pensioners than one which will satisfactorily perform the difficult work of from time to 
time giving appropriate assistance in cases of special need and distress.’ 


tributes above £800 annually, we a 


It is interesting to find one small community in which organised charity has taken 
the place of the Poor Law. There are three small parishes in Herefordshire, adjoining each 
other, Letton, Bredwardine and Staunton on Wye, with an aggregate population of fewer 
than 200 families, which enjoy an honestly and, on the whole, ably directed charitable 
endowment producing (for almshouses, medical attendance and doles alone, besides board- 
ing and day schools,) over £1,000 a year. Indeed, in these villages, the Trustees of Jarvis’s 
Charity act instead of the local Board of Guardians. They relieve all temporary 
distress, distribute winter coals and blankets, educate and clothe and apprentice the 
children, provide gratuitous nursing and free medical attendance by their own doctor, pay 
for serious cases in the nearest hospitals, give regular weekly allowances to the aged, and 
accommodate those who need it in almshouses. The result is that there are practically no 
paupers in these villages, the total out-relief expenditure for them all being under 12s. a week. 
The Poor Law has, in fact, been superseded by organised charity. The result is significant. 
“< There can be no doubt,” say our Investigators, “ that the Charity is doing the work of the 
Poor Law, only on easier terms, and people get help from the Charity who would be refused 
by the Guardians. For instance, no steps are taken to see that children do their duty by 
their parents and contribute to their support when able. On looking through his books, 
one of the Relieving Officers for the Weobley Union found that out of 107 cases he had on 
hand, in thirteen he had secured payments from children. As regards the Jarvis Charity 
there was not a single case in which the trustees had communicated with the children.” 
It is interesting to note that the wages current in these villages are distinctly low for the 
county in which they are situated, and that “‘ the cottages . . . are very poor.” Practic- 


ally no other charitable agencies exist, so that there is no overlapping, and none of that 


competitive philanthropy so much deplored in large towns. There are friendly societies, 








i 


* Ibid. p. 96: W 
| ics Nearly all persons on Out-relief,” says a Guardian with regard to one great town, ‘receive charity 
fs ee Indeed, some of our charities practically refuse to help people unless we give them parish money 
ee : i oe that the parish keeps the people from destitution, and the charities then come in and make 
re r Teper ortable in a small way.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 35693, Par. 67.) € It may 
Pps, = , no doubt, does frequently happen,” says the Clerk to another Union, ‘that relief is being given to 
‘he same lamily by more than one society, in addition to what is allowed by the Board of Guardians.” (Jbid., 
Q. 36693, Par. 17.) 
i a ++. on Endowed and Voluntary Charities, by A. C. Kay and H. V. Toynbee, p. 73. 
§ Lbid., pp. 61, 118. “The overlapping is not confined to endowed charities. Out of thirty recipients 


of help from the York Benevolent Society . . . nine were found to be on the Outdoor Relief List, and five in 
receipt of occasional relief.”  (Ibid., pp. 62, 127 ) sete | 
|| Ibid., p. 72. Nati 


4] Tbid., pp. 78, 79 
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but it is doubtful whether their membership is up to the average, as “‘ many young men 
who ought to be members . . . neglect to join . . . with the idea that the Jarvis Charity 
will be available should sickness overtake them.’’ In short, in these three villages in which 
a relatively well-administered charity is “‘ doing the work of the Guardians,” and the 
Poor Law is practically non-existent, we have exactly the same complaints as those made 
against a lax Poor Law. It “‘ does away with thrift,” ; it ‘‘ creates a great tendency to 
laziness and dependence” ; “‘ it is difficult to get work done in the parish ; men prefer to 
loaf about, and there is plenty of drinking going on ” ; it makes “ the people careless, lazy 
and unthrifty ;”’ “there is no demand at all for small holdings or land for allotments, while 
there is a growing demand in all the adjoining parishes ”; yet “ you could not find a more 
discontented lot of people in any parish in England.” * It is interesting to observe that the 
failure of the various voluntary agencies administering charitable doles and allowances— 
whether individuals or societies, churches or endowed trusts—to avoid shortcomings and 
defects exactly similar to those of the Poor Law, is to be attributed to the same imperfections 
in the dispensing authority. We have examined the constitutions and rules of dozens of 
charitable agencies up and down the country, including Charity Organisation Societies 
and Guilds of Help ; and we have not discovered one in which there is any requirement. of 
specialist training in the “ helpers,” “ visitors ”’ or other workers, by whom the service is 
performed. The persons engaged, whether as paid officers or as volunteers, to inquire 
into the cases, to recommend the policy and to carry out the course of treatment decided on, 
have, in fact, no more specialist training in their complicated task—either in the ascertain- 
ment of economic circumstances, or in personal hygiene and sanitation, or in the educational 
requirements and progress of the children,—than the Relieving Officers themselves. In- 
deed, they have usually less competence than the Relieving Officers, as they have’ not the 
advantage of being continuously employed on investigation and relief. They are, in fact, 
for the most part, merely amateur ‘‘ Destitution Officers,” without the professional. ex- 
perience which serves, at any rate, to enable the Relieving Officers to protect the com- 
munity from imposture. Moreover, the voluntary committees before whom the cases are 
brought are as “ many-headed ”’ ia their composition and at least as shifting in. their 
membership as are the Boards of Guardians. And whilst there is only one Poor Law 
authority in each Union, there are often, besides uncounted individual donors, dozens ‘of 
separate charitable agencies—in large towns hundreds, and in the Metropolis, nearly two 
- thousand t—each spending “its income without any relation at all to the spending of its 
neighbours, guiding its policy solely with a view to its own individual interest, neither 
knowing or caring, as a rule, what 1s done by any other agency, and almost inevitably 
creating extensive overlapping with its consequent waste and demoralisation.” { It is 
therefore not surprising, that a majority of the witnesses to whom we put the question, 
regarded the substitution of charitable agencies for Poor Law relief as neither practicable 


nor advantageous. 


(Gg) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the abolition of Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied is,in our judgment, 
wholly impracticable, and, even if it were possible, it would be contrary to the public in- 
terest. There are, and, in our opinion, there always will be, a large number of persons 
to whom public assistance must be given, who can. with most advantage to the community, 
‘continue to live at home; for instance, widows with children whose homes deserve to be 
‘maintained intact, sick persons for whom domiciliary treatment is professionally recom. 





* Tbid., pp. 42, 217-221. This interesting case appears to exemplify the statement repeatedly made to us 
that: “ By substituting charity for Out-relief there would be an enormous Increase In pauperism, and a corres- 
ponding less degree of self-help and self-respect.” (Evidence be fore the Commission, Appendix No. LX XIII. 
(Par. 15.) toVol. VIL. Asit was put to us by a Guardian : “ The poor, ina large number of cases, seem to look at 
the receipt of money and gifts from private benefactors in quite a different light from that in which they regard 
relief from the pockets of the ratepayers as a body. While they will fight very shy of seeking help from a 

Board of Guardians, even when they are in dire necessity, some of them will not be above accepting assistance 
in money or kind from half-a-dozen charitable persons at the same time, without intimating that they have 
otherfriends. Ihave found this to be the case in my experience in town andcountry. . . . The effect of private 
charity, I fear, is at times to induce persons to lay themselves out to get the better of those . . . whom they 
know to be kindly disposed. The effect of Outdoor Relief, on the other hand, does seem to be far less harmful 
than that of private charity.” (Ibid., Q. 72681, Pars. 27-30.) 

+ Times, January 13th, 1908. “ There are,’ itis there said, “‘ between 1,700 and 1,800 charities in London 

receiving among them £10,500,000 yearly.” 

 Tbid. 
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mended, the worthy aged having relatives with whom they can reside, and such of the 
permanently incapacitated (the crippled, the blind, etc.) as can safely be left with their 
friends. Nor can the community rely on voluntary charity providing for these cases. 
In many places such charity does not exist, and in many others there is no warrant for 
assuming that it would ever be adequate to the need. Moreover, our investigations show 
that voluntary charity, in so far as it exists in the form of doles and allowances to persons. 
in their homes, has all the disastrous characteristics of a laxly administered Poor Law, 


2. That so long as the alternative is admission to the General Mixed Workhouse, the. 
policy of systematic refusal or restriction of Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied, pursued, 
by a few Boards of Guardians in England, cannot be recommended for general adoption.. 
We are unable to resist the evidence that this policy of “ offering the House ”’ even to the: 
non-able-bodied, results, in not a few cases, in unnecessarily destroying the home and 
breaking up the family, in separating child from mother, and in exposing young and inno- 
cent persons to the demoralising atmosphere of the General Mixed Workhouse. Such a 
policy, moreover, by deterring the poor from applying for relief, leads, in far too many 
cases, to semi-starvation and physical and mental degeneration, from which the women 
and. children especially suffer, and in a small number of cases, even to death from want. 
and exposure. The proposal made to us by some witnesses that, in order to obviate this. 
latter danger, the Destitution Authority should be granted powers of compulsory removal. 
appears to us—in view of the character of the General Mixed Workhouse in which these 
poor people would be incarcerated—wholly out of the question. ) 


3. That the present system of administering Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied. 
in England, Wales and Ireland, and, to a lesser degree, also in Scotland, is open to the 
sravest criticism, The large sum of nearly four millions sterling which is now expended. 
in this way annually—a burden on the community that is steadily increasing—is being. 
dispensed, without central inspection or control, in doles and allowances, awarded upon no. 
uniform principle, and differing widely from place to place. This lack of common prin- 
ciple is observable even in the Bylaws or Standing Orders by which the best administered. 
Unions in England profess to guide their action. But in the actual practice the diversity 
between one place and another, in large districts between one Relief Committee and. 
another, and sometimes even between one meeting and the next, according to the accident. 
of which members attend—a diversity applying alike to the persons to whom Outdoor 
Relief will be given, to its amount and to its conditions—is still more extreme. It can, in 
fact, be described only as a total absence of principle. 


4, That amid all this diversity of principle and practice, we find certain evil character-. 
istics practically universal. Except in an insignificant number of well-administered. 
districts in England and Scotland, the doles and allowances given are manifestly inadequate 
for healthy subsistence. They are given, not in relief of destitution, strictly so-called, but 
in supplement of other resources that are assumed to exist. In many cases, such other 
resources—whether earnings, charitable gifts or the contributions of relations—do exist,. 
but are insufficient. In some cases, on the other hand, the total income of the household is. 
such as not to warrant any relief from the Poor Rate. But no Destitution Authority that. 
we have seen succeeds in ascertaining what other sources of income exist or whether 
any such exist ; and the majority of them do not seriously attempt to do so. The result 
1s that there are a great many cases in which, whilst Out-relief is given on the assumption 
that other resources will be forthcoming, none such are found; so that the dole of Poor 
Law relief—upon which thousands of old people, sick people and even widows with young 
children are steadily degenerating—is a starvation pittance. 


5. That an equally grave defect in the Outdoor Relief of to-day, at any rate from the 
standpoint of the nation, is the unconditional character of the grant. With a few honourable 
exceptions, no attempt is made by the Destitution Authority even to ascertain how thé 
household is actually being maintained upon the Outdoor Relief that is granted, still less: 
eee any necessary improvement in the home. ‘The result, as we have grave reason to” 

e me is that a large part of the sum of nearly four millions sterling is a subsidy to insanitary,. 
to disorderly or even to vicious habits of life. The saddest feature of all is that no small 
ae of the 234,000 children whom, in the United Kingdom, the Destitution 

uthority elects to bring up upon Outdoor Relief—in the course of a year, probably, as many 
oh rained different chiléren—are to-day, without any interference by these Authorities, 
. calles we insufficiently clothed, badly housed, and, in literally thousands of 
cases, actually being brought up at the public expense in drunken and dissolute homes. 
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6. That we do not ascribe the disastrous social failure of the Outdoor Relief of [to-day 
to any personal shortcomings of the individual members of Boards of Guardians in England, 
Wales and Ireland, or of Parish Councils in Scotland. We have found no evidence that the 
corrupt and criminal practices which have unhappily occurred in certain places, are at all 
frequent or widespread. Nor have ‘we reason to suppose that the evil influences of 
electoral or social pressure have been otherwise than exceptional. We have, 
indeed, been impressed by the vast amount of zealous and devoted service, unremuner- 
ated and unrecognised, that is being rendered in all parts of the Poor Law administration of 
the United Kingdom, by men and women of humanity and experience. We ascribe the 
defects and shortcomings of the present administration of Outdoor Relief to the very 
nature of the Local Authority to which this duty is entrusted. 


7. That we attribute the almost universal failure of the Boards of Guardians in Eng- 
land, Wales and Ireland, and of the Parish Councils in Scotland, in the matter of Outdoor 
Relief, in all districts, and in every decade, partly to an illegitimate combination, in one 
and the same body, of duties which can be rightly done by a board or committee, and 
those which can be efficiently discharged only by specialised officers continuously engaged 
in the task. The “ many-headed’”’ body is exactly what is required, whether for 
Outdoor Relief or for the management of institutions, for arriving at decisions of general 
policy ; for prescribing the rules that are to be followed in determining particular cases ; 
and for examining grievances and preventing the abuse of their powers by the officers. 
‘But if the administration is to be democratic in its nature—if, that is to say, the will of 
the people is to prevail—it is absolutely necessary that the application to individual cases 
of the rules laid down by the board or committee, should be determined evenly, impartially 
and exactly according to the instructions, by a salaried officer, appointed for the express 
purpose. We recognise this at once in the management of a school, a hospital or an 
asylum, where the most democratic committee finds the best guarantee for the execution. 
of its will in ordering its salaried officials to apply the rules that it lays down. But in 
the dispensing of Outdoor Relief the same “‘ many-headed ” body that makes the rules, 
has also attempted to apply them to individual cases ; and in doing so inevitably brings 
in personal favouritism, accident and the emotion of the moment, to thwart the will of 
the community as a whole. The relative success of the Outdoor Relief administration 
of some of the best governed parishes of Scotland, is due, we think, to the fact that, whilst 
the Parish Council makes the rules, their application to individual cases is not left to 
the chance membership of a particular meeting, but is in practice largely entrusted, as 
a judicial function, to the Inspector of Poor. 


8. That it is, however, not merely that ‘‘ many-headedness ”’ of the existing tribunal 
that is the cause of the failure of the Outdoor Relief administration of to-day. We ascribe 
that failure quite as much to the fact that the duty is entrusted to a Destitution Authority, 
served by subordinates who are essentially Destitution Officers. To entrust, to one and 
the same authority, the care of the infants and the aged, the children and the able-bodied 
adults, the sick and the healthy, maids and widows, is inevitably to concentrate attention, 
not on the different methods of curative or reformatory treatment that they severally 
require, but on their one common attribute of destitution, and the one common remedy of 
“relief,” indiscriminate and unconditional. And just as this Destitution Authority tends 
always, in institutional organisation, to the General Mixed Workhouse, with its promiscuity 
and unspecialised management, instead of to the appropriate series of specialised nurseries, 
schools, hospitals and asylums for the aged that are needed, so it tends also, with its general 
“¢ mixed official,” the Relieving Officer, to provide, alike for widows and deserted wives, 
the sick and the aged, infants and school children, one indiscriminate unconditional dole of 
money or food, instead of the specialised domiciliary treatment, according to the cause or 
character of their distress, that each class requires, 


CHAPTER III. 
BirtH AND INFANCY. 


We find the care of maternity, and of the infants under school age, undertaken in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, by two Local Authorities, both spending 
public funds upon this service, without co-ordination, and almost without communication 
‘with each other. Everywhere the Destitution Authority 1s providing maintenance and 
medical treatment for expectant mothers, and for mothers with infants, applying for relief in 
respect of their destitution. Besides this, and apart from this, the Local Health Authority 
is, in a rapidly increasing number of areas, affording medical advice, and sometimes food 
to necessitous mothers and infants in the poorer districts. These rival Local Authorities 
are influenced by diametrically opposite conceptions of what is the public duty in the 
matter, Boards of Guardians, priding themselves on “ vood administration,” restrict 
their relief of expectant mothers and of mothers with infants, by deterrent devices, 
with the object of reducing to a minimum the volume of “ pauperism.”’ The more a en- 
lightened ”’ of the Public Health Authorities, on the other hand, are perpetually striving 
to extend their ministrations to every necessitous mother and infant within their areas, 
with the object of diminishing infantile mortality. What is remarkable is that both 
policies are, at the present time, simultaneously receiving the encouragement of the 
Local Government Board. The result is that the Public Health Service, though in this: 
department of very recent growth, and still only imperfectly sanctioned by Parliament, 
is creeping over the whole country ; and will, in the near future, if not checked, practically 
supersede much of the work of the Poor Law. Meanwhile, the partial and uneven 
duplication of the service, together with the fragmentary and entirely unco-ordinated 
provision made by voluntary agencies, is undermining parental responsibility, and causing 
wasteful expenditure, whilst failing to prevent excessive infantile mortality. 


(a) Tus Provision ror BirTH AND INFANCY MADE BY THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY, 


The Report of 1834 gave practically no directions as to the provision to be made 
for infants, who were assumed to follow the father (or, in his absence, the mother). If the: 
father of a legitimate child was able-bodied, or if the child was illegitimate, the infant. 
however young or sickly, was to be relieved only by admission with its parents to the 
Workhouse, where no special arrangements were made for it. The legitimate infants. 
of fathers who were not able-bodied, and those of widows whether able-bodied or not, 
would, it was assumed, continue to be maintained on Outdoor Relief, without any direct: 
responsibility for the infant’s welfare being undertaken by the Local Authority. What 
would be the best course for the infant does not seem to have been considered, ) 


These two methods of provision are stillin use. The expectant mother, or the mother 
with her infants, may receive either a Medical (including midwifery) Order, with or with- 
out other Outdoor Relief; or may be provided with maintenance and medical treatment 
in a Poor Law Institution. . 


(i.) Domiciliary Treatment of Expectant Mothers and Mothers with Infants. 


We find to-day an extraordinary diversity ot policy between one district of England. 
and Wales and another with regard to Domiciliary Treatment of mothers—a diversity 
which bears no relation to the character of the district, to the needs of the mothers or 
to the rate of mortality among the infants. This diversity is even prescribed and in- 
sisted on by the Local Government Board for England and Wales; though for what. 
reason and with what object we have been unable to discover. In those parts of England 
and Wales, (comprising two-thirds of all the Unions, scattered quite indiscriminately up 
and down the country) which are under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, expectant 
mothers and mothers with infants may be lawfully treated in their own homes, whether 
they are married or single, whether their husbands are able-bodied or not, and whether 
or not they have already had illegitimate children. In other parts of England and Wales, 
comprising about one-fiith of the Unions, where the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
is alone in force, expectant mothers and mothers with infants cannot lawfully receive 


: 
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Domiciliary Treatment, whatever their character or circumstances, if they have able- 
bodied husbands, or if (being unmarried) they are themselves able-bodied. In yet other 
parts of England and Wales where the Outdoor Labour Test Order or the Workhouse 
Modified Test Order is in force along with the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, the 
expectant mothers or the mothers with infants, having able-bodied husbands, may law- 
fully receive Domiciliary Treatment, but only if the husbands fulfil the conditions of 
work in the Labour Yard or residence in the Workhouse. But the diversity of usage 
with regard to Domiciliary Treatment thus prescribed for mothers and infants by the 
Local Government Board for England and Wales, according to the geographical situation 
of their homes—whatever may be its reason—is thrown into the shade by the still more 
extraordinary diversity of policy among the Boards of Guardians that we have already 
described. We need refer here only to the fact that whereas many Unions in England 
refuse Outdoor Relief altogether to expectant mothers who are unmarried, and to the 
mothers of illegitimate children,* other Unions grant it frequently in such cases. Some- 
times, as at Norwich, the Board of Guardians will withhold it until the infant is at least 
three months old; + on the other hand, the Board of Guardians of the little urban Union 
of St. Thomas, Exeter, not only grants Outdoor Relief to the mothers of illegitimate 
children, but even provides expressly in its standing rules, without objection by the Local 
Government Board, for the expectant mothers of such children, at a regular scale of 1s. 6d. 
per week prior to the birth and 3s. 6d. per week for four weeks afterwards. 


Quite as important, however, to the community, as the diversity of treatment of 
expectant mothers and of mothers with infants, is the almost invariable inadequacy of 
the provision made under Domiciliary Treatment for the proper nourishment of the child. 
An expectant mother, if granted Outdoor Relief at all, is seldom given more than 2s. or 
3s. per week, no consideration being given to the special needs of her condition. “It 
is unfortunate,” says a Medical Officer of Health, “that in Poor Law administration 
(so far as I know) no particular instructions are issued to Relieving Officers to grant 
special food to women who are about to become mothers.”’§ In due course the Midwifery 
Order, if granted, provides the attendance of the District Medical Officer, or (in a few 
districts) of a salaried midwife ; but it is seldom accompanied by any nursing ; and the 
doctor does not by any means always recommend the grant of “ medical extras.” ‘When 
the infant is born, the Outdoor Relief granted is, as we have described, usually only 2s. 
or 3s. per week—often, indeed, only 1s. or 1s. 6d. a week for the child, and nothing for 
the mother! Only in one or two Unions, such as Bradford, is care taken to see that the 
Domiciliary Treatment, if decided on, is accompanied by really adequate provision for 


subsistence. 


Combined with this inadequacy is the wholly unconditional character of the treat- 
ment afforded. We cannot discover that, when a Board of Guardians decides thus to 
maintain on Outdoor Relief a destitute expectant mother or a mother with infants, it 
ever occurs to anyone to accompany the money with any sort of instructions as to prenatal 
conduct and health ; || or with any sort of directions as to how the child should be reared.4] 
In view of the fact that the mothers are, in the great majority of cases, extraordinarily 
ignorant on these points, it does not seem to us economical that so large an expenditure 
should annually be incurred from the Poor Rate in order to provide for the birth of infants, 
without any precautions being taken to prevent these infants from dying within a few 
days or weeks of birth. Nor do we find the Destitution Authorities in any part of the 
Kingdom taking any heed whatsoever of the conditions under which the 50,000 infants 





* Rules of the Holborn Board of Guardians, and many others. 
+ Rules of the Norwich Board of Guardians. 


+ Rules of the Board of Guardians of St. Thomas, Exeter. 


§ “Report on the Prevention of Infantile Mortality,” by Alfred E. Harris, Medical Officer of Health, 


Islington, 1907, p. 25. 
| “It is very doubtful whether we shall ever be able to influence materially those [deaths] occurring in 
the first month of life, except by advising the mother as to the conduct of her life while pregnant, most of 
these deaths being primarily due to the debilitated condition of the child at birth.” (Annual Report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Salford, 1906, p. 19.) 
“ There is,” says a Medical Officer of Health, ‘“‘ probably no ignorance so profound as is that associated 
with the care of infants, and no lack of knowledge attended by such disastrous results as 1s that of the feeding 
of babies.” (Report on the Prevention of Infantile Mortality, by Alfred E. Harris, Medical Officer of Health, 


Islington, 1907, p. 10.) 
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under five years of age, whom they have always on their books as Outdoor paupers,* are being 
reared. The mothers may nurse their infants themselves, or may use the most insanitary 
bottles; they may feed their intants properly, or give them potatoes and red herrings ; T 
they may lock them up in a deserted room all day (since the Guardians make it necessary 
for the mothers to go out to work), or they may leave them (with dummy teats or “ com- 
forters ”) with the most careless neighbours ; | they may overlay them in bed ; they may 
even insure their little lives with one of the Industrial Insurance Companies, and'so use 
some of the Guardians’ Outdoor Relief money thus hideously to speculate in death—all 
without the slightest instruction, without any warning or prohibition, and without even 
any attention by the Destitution Authority, out of whose funds these infants are being 
maintained. Under these circumstances we cannot but regard it as unfortunate that the 
Local Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
should never have procured any statistics as to the mortality among the 5,000 infants 
under one year whom the Destitution Authorities are now maintaining on Outdoor Reliet.§ 


Some Boards of Guardians, as we have seen, solve the problem by refusing Outdoor 
Relief and even a Midwifery Order, to expectant mothers, or to the mothers of infants, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, or with deterrent restrictions. We are indebted 
to Mr. Theodore Dodd|| for pressing on our attention the fact that the rate of infantile 
mortality appears to be specially high in some Unions in which Outdoor Relief is practi- 
cally always refused ; and that no attempt is made by the Boards of Guardians actively 
to prevent such grave results of the destitution in their districts which it is their statutory 
duty to relieve. Mr. Dodd’s statistical data are admittedly very imperfect, but the 
general purport of his evidence receives confirmation in other quarters. | 





“A distressing element of the work,” we read in the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for Kensington, “is the poverty which, during the lying-in period, reduces many a mother 
to a state of destitution, rendering it impossible for her properly to nourish her infant in the natural 


way. . . . I think,” adds the Health Visitor, ‘I must have seen quite fifty mothers who, I have 
every reason to believe, were in a state of dire need, with their babies of a few days old lying be- 
side them. . . . Appeals to the Relieving Officer for Out-relief in such cases, unless the District 


Medical Officer is in attendance, result in the ‘ offer of the House,’ of which the mothers of families are 
unwilling to avail themselves.” { 


With regard to the very common restriction of Midwifery Orders, many of our medical 
witnesses attributed serious consequences, in the low standard of health of working women, 
in the excessive infant mortality, and in various defects in the children who survive, 
to the frequent lack, in poor families, of qualified attendance at childbirth.** “In many 
emergencies,” we were told by a great Medical authority, “there is no time to obtain 
a Medical Order from the Relieving Officer; and by the time medical help is secured 





* In England and Wales alone, on March 31st, 1906, 40,344 under five years of age; in Scotland, 6,460 ; 
in Ireland, 3052. 


+ “No milk is given,” we were informed (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 25373, Par. 142), by the 
Relieving Officer, in some Unions, when he gives relief in kind, unless it is an express recommendation of the 
Medical Officer, even where there are infant children and the mother is starving. We have itin evidence that, 
in one case in 1905, where application for relief was made by a man who was out of work, for his starving 
wife and infant twins of seven weeks old, the Relieving Officer gave, as a case of “ sudden or urgent necessity,” 
some rice and flour, bread and treacle (!) ; but no food for the babies beyond two tins of condensed milk in the 
course of six weeks, and no money to buy it with. One of the babies died ; and the Coroner elicited the fact 
that the mother had tried to keep it alive on biscuits dipped in condensed milk. On the facts being sub- 
sequently represented to the Board of Guardians, the action taken by the Relieving Officer was not disapproved 
of (Ibid., Qs. 25531-25542) ; nor did the case lead to any Circular by the Local Government Board directing 
taal! oe to be supplied to infants, when they were relieved in kind, on the plea of “ sudden or urgent 

ecessity. 


{ At Woolwich, so great was the infantile mortality from these causes, that the Medical Officer of Health 
was driven to remonstrate with the Woolwich Board of Guardians, asking them “ to allow sufficient Outdoor 
Relief to mothers with young infants, for whom the Guardians were responsible, so that the mothers would 
not be obliged to go out to work and leave the baby to be fed with a bottle by some neighbour.” (Annual 
Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Woolwich, for 1905, p. 22.) . aH 


§ In England and Wales alone, on March 31st, 1906, 4,616 under one year old; in Scotland, 590 ; in 
Treland, 251. rim ' ' 


|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 25625-25682 ; and Appendix No. III. (A):to (G) to Vol. III. 


: 1 vf vera 25373 (Par. 90) ; Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health for the Royal Borough of Kensing- 
on, for ; TS oar 


** See especially the Evidence before the Commission of Dr. E. J. Maclean, Senior Gynecologist at the 
Cardiff Infirmary, Qs. 49492, 49623. e 
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the opportunity for successiul treatment may have passed.”* We were, for instance, 
confidently informed that a fourth or one-third of those blind from childhood—a large 
proportion of whom become permanent paupers—are blinded shortly after birth by 
ophthalmia neonatorum, which can usually be prevented by simple medical care.t Under 
these circumstances we have been surprised to find that—apparently without objection 
by the Local Government Board—many English Boards of Guardians have rules restrict- 
ing the grant of Midwifery Orders—not, as might be supposed, to mothers in their first 
confinements—but to the experienced mothers only who have already had three children ;{ 
or four children,§ or sometimes even to those only who have had five children, who have 
all lived.|| Our Medical Investigator happened himself to see the working of this 
restriction. 


** Application was made to the Relieving Officer for an order for the doctor to attend a labourer’s 
wife in her fifth confinement. But it turned out that only two of the four children previously born 
were still alive, and the Relieving Officer declined to grant the order, but promised to mention the 
matter to the Guardians, though without much expectation, as I understood, that they would break 
through their rule. Necessarily under the Poor Law, the point of view in these cases is solely the 
financial circumstances of the applicant, not the future health of the prospective mother. Manifestly 
for her health the most important confinement is not the fifth, but the first. If not properly guided 
in it, illness may result which will lead to permanent ill-health. But a labourer, it is held, should 
be able to pay for the doctor for the first confinement, and so it is only when the family has increased 
to four that relief is given.”§] 


We feel compelled, at this point, very seriously to draw attention to a diversity of 
treatment of these cases in Scotland, which results in no little preventible suffering and 
mortality, if it does not also have consequences gravely affecting domestic morality. 
Under the Scotch Poor Law, as it has been interpreted by the Law Courts, an expectant 
mother, or a mother with infants, who is the wife of an able-bodied man, may not, however 
dire her necessity, lawfully be granted by the Destitution Authority, whether in the 
Poorhouse or in her own home, either medical or midwifery attendance, or food or other 
necessaries, so long as she is living with her husband. In fact, the grant of any relief whatever 
+0 such a woman, even to save her or her infant from immediate death, and even with the 
sanction or consent of the Parish Council or the Local Government Board, would be an 
illegal payment, liable to be surcharged at audit. On the other hand, the expectant 
mother, or the mother with infants, who is unmarried, or whose husband has deserted her, 
may, if destitute, not only be granted adequate medical attendance and maintenance, 
whatever her past or present conduct or character, but can actually claim it as of legal 
right, whatever the Parish Council may decide in the matter, and can enforce this claim 
by summary appeal to the Sheriff. 


We think that this extraordinary law should be at once amended, so as to give the 
necessitous married woman and the legitimate child at least as good a position as the 
unmarried or deserted mother, and the illegitimate child. At present, the Scottish Poor 
Law—we could scarcely have believed it if it had not been testified to us by the Legal 








* Thid., Qs. 49492, 49623. This is confirmed by the Poor Law Medical Officers themselves. Their 
Council, we were informed, “ think that much suffering is likely to accrue to poor lying-in women, owing to 
friction arising between District Medical Officers and Poor Law officials, owing to the refusal of midwifery 
orders by the latter, where cases of urgency have been attended by the former without first getting 
these orders. It is believed that the tendency will be more and more for the District Medical Officer 
to decline altogether—as he is legally entitled to—all pauper cases where a midwifery order is not forthcoming.” 
(Ibid., Q., 33391, Par. 12.) 


+ Ibid., Qs. 28169 and 49516 ; see also Report on the Medical Services of the Poor Law and the Public 
Health Departments, p. 21. 


+ Rules of Chertsey, St. Thomas, Exeter, Beaminster, Romsey, Williton and Lymington Boards of Guar- 
dians. | 

§ Rules of Godstone, Eastbourne, Bridport, Warwick, Lewes, Whitchurch, Lewisham, Trowbridge, 
Merthyr Tydvil, and many other Boards of Guardians. 

In a Norfolk Union we read that: ‘‘ An ordinary labourer earning not more than 2s. per head per 
week, may have an order (for the attendance of the midwife) for the fifth child.’ (Resolutions of the East 
and West Flegg Board of Guardians.) 

{ Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, p. 110. We notice that the Medical Officer of Health of Hawarden 
(Cheshire) where the rate of infantile mortality is excessive, and actually increasing, expressly attributes it, 
apart from maternal negligence, to the want of medical attendance at child-birth and during lying-in, and in 
the inadequacy or unsuitability of the food afforded to the infant. (Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Hawarden Rural Sanitary District, for 1905.) | 
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Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland * deliberately puts a premium 
exual intercourse, on permanent unions without marriage, and on the deser- 
tion of wives and children by their husbands and fathers. The grave results of this law 
are. we are informed, familiar to those acquainted with the lives ot the poor in the great 
cities of Scotland. One of the least of these is the simulation of wife-desertion which is 
frequently practised, with the wife’s connivance, by respectable husbands who find them- 
selves unable to pay the expenses incidental to another birth. But there are more serious 
evils. We cannot help connecting the continuance In Scotland of a high rate of illegiti- 
macy, the prevalence of irregular vnions, and the increasing Irequency of wife-desertion,f 
with the state of mind that has permitted this disqualification of the married woman 
living with her husband to remain on the statute-book, and even to find defenders. 


on irregular s 


We are aware that the more humane Parish Councils seek to evade this extraordinary 
provision of the Scotch Poor Law, by directing their Medical Officers, when Wives or 
legitimate children are patently starving, to find some excuse for certifying the husband 
or father as non-ablebodied, however ablebodied he may in fact be.t We are not satisfied 
that this “ subterfuge ”’ as it was described §—we prefer to say this demoralising evasion 
of an immoral law—is sufficiently universally practised by Parish Council Officers, or is 
eufficiently widely known among respectable working-class families, destitute through 
lack of employment, to check the preventible suffering and mortality entailed by the law 
itself. “ In point of fact,” admitted the Medical Member of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland, “‘ many cases of serious hardship do arise.”’|| j 


It has been urged that the community has no reason to regret the large and unnecessary 
infantile mortality, which evidently results from the restriction of Domiciliary Treatment 
in England and from the refusal of all relief in Scotland to the dependents of ablebodied 
men, and from the ignorance and the suffering of the poorest class of mothers. It is 
suggested that this preventable mortality is but one aspect of the “survival of the fittest,” 
by which the community is actually strengthened and the race improved. We prefer 
to say nothing as to the demoralisation of character which, in our judgment, attends 
upon any such deliberate condemnation of thousands of human beings to death or any 
such reasoned acquiescence in their preventable deaths, in order that the survivors may 
somehow be benefited. ‘What will appeal more to those who take this view is the un- 
mistakable evidence that there is no scientific justification for the assumption that the 
preventable deaths of infants either result in the survival of the fittest—whatever defini- 
tion may be given of that term—or tend to the improvement of the race. The competition 
for the means of subsistence does not take place among the infants themselves. There 
is no evidence that the babies who perish in the first year of life, owing, not to their own 
physical or mental characteristics, but to the ignorance or the poverty of their mothers, 
are in any way mentally or morally inferior to those who survive ; or even that they are 
physically inferior to the infants of other families who survive only by reason of elaborate 
and continuous care. We have to remember that, according to the best scientific evidence, 
‘between 80 per cent. and 90 per cent. of the babies born in this country are born healthy. 
The greater part of the disease and mortality among infants is not due to ante-natal condi- 
tions ; it is due entirely to the fact that a large number of babies cannot obtain food,” 
and this virtua! starvation of the infants is quite independent of their own physical fitness 
or strength. We cannot even assume, merely because the mothers are poor, that these 
children come of stocks in any way inferior to the average.** What is, however, more 


* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 53068 (Par. 97), 53448-53454. See also Qs, 56605 (Par. 24), 
57054-57059, 57126-57131, 57449, 57636 (Par. 13), 58904, 58905, 58944-58951, 59627 (Pars. 56-61), 63374 
(Par. 16), 63582, 63583, 65280-65283. 

+ It “ puts a premium on wife-desertion and to the consequent disintegration of family life.” (Evidence 
of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland, Q. 56605, Par. 26). 

4 { The Medical Officer, we were told by the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 

may, for instance, take into account not only the applicant’s physiological fitness to maintain himself but 
also the mental distress (!) caused by the destitution of his dependants, e.g., a starving wife and children. 
Some Medical Officers habitually take this into account in their estimate of an applicant’s health or fitness.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 56605, Par. 23.) . “I know that is done.” (Ibid., Q. 56626.) See also 
Qs. 57054-57059, 57131, 57449, 58087 (Pars. 137, 138), 58944-58951, 59356, 59362, 65019 (Par. 3), 65103- 
65108, 65183-65186, 65280-65283. 

§ Ibid., Q. 56917. 

: ea " 56605, Par. 24. 

e Infants’ Hospital and its ; i l D., B.se., M.R.C.P. 
HA SRR PE Hie p Work: a lecture delivered by Ralph Vincent, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P. 

** Even illegitimacy is’ no proof of inferiority of stock. In visiting Poor Law institutions it has been 
noted that, whilst in some districts the illegitimates seemed mostly the backward and badly formed children, 
those in Hampstead, Kensington and Chelsea were often the most refined, well-built and promising, 
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important to those who have to consider (and perhaps to bear the expense of) the future 
maintenance of all the children is that the premature deaths of these infants imply a 
disastrous weakening of those who just escape death. 


“The infantile mortality question,” says a high medical expert, “is one, therefore, of extreme 
importance . . . in regard to the physique of the nation. While thousands perish outright, hundreds 
of thousands who worry through are injured in the hard struggle for existence, and grow up weaklings, 
physical and mental degenerates. A high infantile mortality rate, therefore, denotes a far higher infantile 
deterioration rate, and this unwelcome fact must not be lost sight of.’’* 


Sir John Simon, Chief Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, pointed out 
@ generation ago that— 


“ A high infantile mortality almost necessarily connotes a prevalence of those causes and con- 
ditions which in the long run determine a degeneration of the race.” + 

“‘ The more we investigated,” significantly declares a scientific expert on the disease of children, 
“ the more we were struck with another factor, which we regard as even more serious, and that is the 
condition of the infants that do not die. The statistics of infantile mortality at the present time afford 
a very important index of the serious conditions that affect infant life. This mortality is not by any 
means the worst result of the conditions as they are found in this country. By far the most serious 
matter, affecting the commonwealth in every possible way at the present time, is the condition of 
the babies who do not die, but who are reared in a condition of hopeless malnutrition. Let us con- 
sider, for instance, one disease—rickets. Its effects on the nervous system are of the most far- 
reaching character. Of the ‘ convulsions’ which cause the death of babies at about twelve months 
of age, rickets is practically the sole cause. At a later stage of life the manifestations of the injuries 
caused by this disease are seen in epilepsy andininsanity. The lunatic asylums are largely occupied 
at the present time by cases of insanity arising from injuries of the nervous system by 
rickets. Adenoid growths, one of the common troubles of childhood, are practically caused entirely 
by deformed structure due to rickets. If you go to the chest hospitals and select the patients who 
are under treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis, you will find the majority of them are suffering 
from deformities of the chest due to rickets. The pulmonary disease is simply a secondary result 
of the injuries to the chest, and of the injuries to the tissues arising from rickets. All sorts of de- 
formities which go to make up the number of cripples that we are acquainted with are caused by the 
same disease. And in addition to specific disease and deformities, rickets is responsible for a general 
and permanent enfeeblement of mind and body.” { 


In short, we do not feel sure, in view of the scientific evidence that has been adduced, 
whether, in a final analysis, the excessive infantile death-rate caused by maternal poverty 
and ignorance, is not really intimately connected with the annual recruiting of able- 
bodied destitution and the “ Unemployed.” Has not Dr. A. K. Chalmers § said: “ The 
dead baby is next of kin to the diseased baby, who in time becomes the anemic, ill-fed 
and educationally backward child, from whom is derived later in life, the unskilled ‘ casual ’ 
who is at the bottom of so many of our problems” ? 


(ii) The Workhouse as Maternity Hospital. 


But a large and increasing part of the Poor Law provision for child- bearing women 
takes the form of Indoor Relief. Few persons realise the extent to which, in England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, the Workhouses or Poorhouses are being used 
as Maternity Hospitals. In Glasgow the number of births in the Poor Law Institutions 
of the city has doubled in five years.|| The Workhouses in the smaller rural Unions of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and the Combination Poorhouses of Scotland, have perhaps 
only half a dozen confinements each in a year. In the town Workhouses they are numbered 
by dozens, or by scores. And in such populous Parishes or Unions as Liverpool, West 
Derby, Belfast, and Glasgow, a baby is born in the Workhouse nearly every day. We 
regret that the Local Government Board was unable to furnish us with any statistics as to 
this subject. From such statistics as are available we gather that the annual number of 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 25373 (Par. 81); ‘‘ The High Infantile Mortality Rate, the Far 
Higher Infantile Deterioration Rate, and the Means to Check it,” by George Carpenter, M.D., Physician to 
the North-Eastern Hospital for Children, and Medical Officer of Health for Beckenham, p. 2. 


T Infantile Mortality, by Dr. George Newman, 1907, p. v. 


+ The Infants’ Hospital and its Work: A lecture delivered by Ralph Vincent, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.F., 
6th March, 1908, pp. 3-4. 


§ Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow. 


\| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 58087 (Par. 93). At Glasgow, the Destitution Authority has gone 
so far as to provide a well-equipped modern maternity section of its new buildings. 
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i oor Law institutions of the United Kingdom probably exceeds 15,000. 
Hea ee lying-in wards of the Poor Law institutions of the Metropolis, nearly 
3,000 births occur annually.* In the Irish Workhouses the number actually reported 
waa, in 1906-7, 2,012. From exact returns obtained by one of our members from 450 
out of the 645 Unions in England and. Wales, we estimate that of the 11,000: children 
thus born in the Workhouses of England and Wales, about 30 per cent. were described 
as legitimate and 70 per cent. as illegitimate, the latter amounting to about 18 per cent. 


of all the illegitimate births.t 


It is interesting to notice from the statistics that a large, and, as we have some reason 
to believe, an increasing proportion of these mothers, do not appear to be, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, destitute persons. They are usually not in receipt of Poor Relief of 
any kind prior to their lying-; and they voluntarily take their discharge, with the 
infant, within a few weeks of its birth. In the Workhouses from which exact statistics 
were obtained, more than half the mothers in 1907 discharged themselves within a month 
—one-eighth of them, indeed, within a fortnight. In comparatively few cases are these 
women noted as being re-admitted to the Workhouse during the ensuing twelve months. 
In fact, they resorted. to the Workhouse simply in order to be delivered. 


The women who thus resort to the Workhouse in their hour of need are, we find, 
of all nationalities, all grades of character and conduct, and all degrees of intelligence. 
In the Metropolis especially there are many domestic servants, laundresses and the humbler 
members of such nomadic professions as that of the theatre and music-hall.§ “ Poor 
girls refused the shelter of their own homes in time of trouble ; syphilitic patients ; women. 
who have been knocked about, neglected, and ill-treated up to the last minute ; cases 
actually in labour when admitted ; in fine, all sorts and conditions of poor women who 
have nowhere else to go, find their way to the Poor Law maternity wards where,” opti- 
mistically observes an Inspector, “‘ they receive the most skilful and tender care for them- 
selves and their little ones.”|| Some of these are “Ins and Outs” of a peculiar type, 
recurring at something like twelve months’ intervals. An examination made by one 
of our members showed that in many cases the same woman’s name will be found occurring 
several times at varying intervals in the maternity ward register. In one case a name 
was pointed out as that of a person who had been in for three confinements, it having 
been verified that the woman in question had been in for three other confinements in 
the neighbouring Union, thus having been delivered of six illegitimate children at the 
public expense. 


We were surprised to find that there is no system of classifying those who come in for 
confinement, a defect which, from the evidence of Matrons and Midwives, as well as of 
Poor Law Guardians, leads to the moral deterioration of many of those women who 
might otherwise have been induced to lead respectable lives.] This is true of the Work- 
houses and Poorhouses of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike. “In a large 
number of Workhouses,” reports the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in 
Ireland, ‘“ can be found in the same ward young girls awaiting the birth of their first baby, 
unmarried mothers with an infant or a child under two years of age, and unmarried mothers 
with two or more illegitimate children. These girls and women are also employed through- 
out the Workhouse as scrubbers, attendants, and laundresses, and continually have op- 
portunities for conversation with one another and with other female inmates. The result 





* Ibid., Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par. 5, to Vol. I. 
yt Annual Report of Local Government Board for Ireland, 1907-1908, pp. 446-67. 


ft It has been suggested that the mother’s description of herself as married or unmarried is not to be 
relied on. From inquiries made of Poor Law officials, we are inclined to believe that the great bulk of the 
mothers describe their condition correctly, and that, where a false statement is made, it is, perhaps, as likely 
to err on one side as on the other. Some unmarried women will describe themselves as married, in order to 
hide their shame ; or because they have really been living in durable (though unlegalised) union. A check 
upon this is the obstacle it places in the way of obtaining from the father any subsequent contribution towards 
the child’s maintenance. On the other hand, some married women describe themselves as unmarried, in order 
to prevent any attempt by the Poor Law Authorities to recover the cost of their relief from their husbands, 
or to prosecute these for allowing their wives to become chargeable. In Scotland, it is only by some such 
subterfuge that a destitute wife, living with her husband, can lawfully receive relief. 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXVI. (A); Par. 135 torv Olan: 
|| Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-1907, p. 303; Mr. Fleming’s Report. 


! 4] Evidence before the Vommission, Appendix No. LXAXV, Par) 26. to Vol, drt It invariably 


undoes them altogether” (Ibid., Q. 35478), deposed the Superintendent Relieving Officer of one of the most 
populous Unions. | sas pret 
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is that in most cases girls lose a sense of shame and become more and more degraded.” * 

“‘ Nowhere,” declared to us the Lady Inspector for the Local Government Board for 
England and Wales, “is classification more needed than in the maternity wards. The 
unavoidable and close intercourse between the young girl, who often enters upon mother- 
hood comparatively innocent, and the older woman who is lost to all sense of shame and 
who returns again and again to the maternity wards for the birth of her illegitimate children, 
constitutes a grave danger. Too often the older woman invites the friendless girl to share 
her home on leaving and so leads her on to further ruin.” + “‘ We believe ”’ declares the 
Vice-Regal Commission, with regard to Ireland, “ that in the enormous majority of cases 
a Workhouse life debases such girls, who get used to their companions and surroundings ; 
and they leave and return to the Workhouse as necessity compels or as their own blunted 
feeling inclines them.” And the demoralisation becomes, we might almost say, a matter 
of inheritance. ‘‘ We have frequently found in the Workhouse,’ declares the same Com- 
mission, “an illegitimate baby, its mother and its grandmother ; and in one case we were 
shown in the same Workhouse a baby, its mother, its grandmother and its great-grand- 
mother, or four illegitimate generations in the female line.” § 


We find that it is generally assumed that the women admitted to the Workhouse for 
lying-in are either feeble-minded girls, persistently immoral women, or wives deserted by 
their husbands. Whatever may have been the case in past years, this is no longer a correct 
description of the patients in what have become, in effect, Maternity Hospitals. Out of all 
the women who gave birth to children in the Poor Law institutions of England and Wales 
during 1907, it appears that about 30 per cent. were married women. In the Poor Law 
institutions of London and some other towns the proportion of married women rises to 
40, and even to 50 per cent. It has in some districts become common, we are informed, for 
the wives of unemployed but respectable working-class men to resort to the Workhouse 
for their lying-in, in order to escape the ordeal of another confinement with no money 
coming in.|| ‘ 7 


The majority of these mothers, as we have mentioned, whether married or unmarried, 
stay only a short time in the Workhouse, {[—sometimes as little as ten days—and no arrange- 
ments seem to be made for usefully occupying those who remain longer in a convalescent 
ward, or for affording any of them any kind of instruction in the management of their 
own health, or in the rearing of their infants.** ‘In their time after working hours they are 
compulsorily idle.”” Expectant mothers are not even allowed to prepare for the coming 
event by making any clothes for the infant ; still less are they instructed how to do so. 
“« It is,”’ we were informed, “‘ against the Workhouse rules,” for expectant mothers to make 
the baby clothes, which “ are made in the sewing-room by the older women.” +f ‘“‘ No 
instruction or help of any kind,” observes a lady Guardian, “is given to young mothers. 
There is no one to give it.” {{ We have observed in our own inspections of Workhouses 
that even the part taken by the mothers in the management and upbringing of their 
children is decided more from the point of view of what is convenient to the institution, 
than from the idea of developing any sens? of responsibility in the mother. The nursery 18 
usually in charge of a paid attendant, not a trained nurse, but a woman of some experience 
in the care of children, who is aided by “‘ grannies ” or old pauper women who nurse the — 





* Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., pp. 41-42. 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XX/YVI.(A),/Par. 14,. to, Vol. I. 


+ Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p.42. It is not 
unimportant in this respect to note that the sanitary accommodation in Workhouses for women and girls is 
sometimes so arranged, as women Guardians have brought to our notice, as to render impossible all delicacy 
or refinement (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXV., Par. 26, to Vol. IX.). 


§ Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 42. 


|| At Glasgow, for instance, “‘ a considerable number of married women ” are confined in the Poor Law 
institutions (Evidence before the Commission. Q, 57087, Par. 96) ; more than one-third of the births being 
legitimate. (Jbid., Par. 93.) 

J “‘ The usual habit now in Workhouses is that after three weeks or twenty-eight days the girl very often 
takes her discharge, and also that of her child, with the consequence that the mother may be in a good physical 
condition of health, but she has very little notion of what her duties asa mother are. The ultimate result is 
that before the child is six or eight months old, we very often get the child back in a practically crippled 
condition, and the child has not very much further chance in life.’ (Ibid., Q. 26735.) 


** Thid., Qs. 14507-14512. ; 
++ Ibid., Appendix No. LXXXV., Par. 26, to Vol, IX. | 
tt Ibid., Appendix No, LXXXYV. (B), Part IL (letter 24), to Vol. IX. 
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i unger pauper women who do the scrubbing and charing. These are not 
ates a eas ot children in the nursery. The matron finds that the children of such 
mothers cry after them, and it delays the work, and. she prefers to employ the mothers 
elsewhere.* If mother and infant remain in the institution for nine months or a year the 
separation between them becomes complete. This being the organisation of the Work- 
house, those mothers who come in for a temporary period, to whom some real training in 
responsibility, etc., would be valuable in their future life, have necessarily to fall in with 
the existing arrangements. When they leave the Workhouse with their babies, they pass 
officially quite out of the ken of the Destitution Authority, which takes no heed of how they 
are going to live, or whether, under the circumstances, the baby born at so much expense 
to the Poor Rate, is likely to live or die. The unmarried mother who takes out her infant 
finds on her no sort of pressure to take the trouble to keep it in health, or even to keep it 
alive.t There is not even any notification of the cases to the Local Health Authority, 
which is often simultaneously going to great expense in endeavouring to watch over all the 
infants in the district. ‘‘ We have all births reported to the Health Department,” said 
one Medical Officer of Health, ‘‘ and it is the business of the Women Inspectors to visit and 
advise the mothers as to the feeding and rearing of infants. The infants who are parti- 
cularly likely to die are the illegitimates. The mothers of these infants are to a large 
extent confined in the Workhouse Hospitals ; and it 1s difficult for us to get the addresses. 
of these children when they leave the Workhouse Hospitals, in order that they may be 
supervised.” The result is, so far as can be gathered from those who come in contact with 
the facts, that the illegitimate babies whom their mothers take out with them after their two 
or three weeks’ stay in the Workhouse lying-in ward only rarely survive. Many of them 
are dead within a few weeks. Here as elsewhere, in fact, we see the costly provision made 
by the Destitution Authorities so organised as to break down any sense of personal obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient, and so narrowly restricted as to avoid any stimulus or 
incentive to parental responsibility. 


The only remedy for this grave social neglect that has been suggested to us on behalf 
of the Destitution Authorities is that they should have power to detain the mothers in 
the Workhouse for a certain period after childbirth.t We have been unable to ascertain 
how far this compulsory detention is advocated for the purpose of educating the mothers ; 
how far for that. of deterring them from “‘ coming on the rates”; how far for that of 
punishing them for having caused expense ; and how far for that of preventing them from. 
further breeding. Whatever may be the value of compulsory detention as a remedy, 
it is, we think, clear that no such power can properly be granted to a Destitution Autho- 
rity. Innocaseis the General Mixed,;Workhouse a place in which persons ought to be 
compulsorily immured. If the object of the detention is education, all our evidence 
goes to prove that the Destitution Authority, from its very nature, cannot be an efficient: 
teaching body. If the object be deterrence or punishment, we cannot imagine any justi- 
fication for its infliction without judicial trial and sentence for some definite offence. 
But we apprehend that the suggestion is really intended to apply only to those unmarried 
mothers who are so feeble-minded or so mentally or morally defective as to be unable 
to take proper care of themselves in the competitive world. 'We doubt whether, in prac- 
tice, it will be found possible, with any sort of responsible medical and judicial discrimina- 
tion, to bring any large proportion of women into this category. We agree with the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded that all such cases,. 
whether few or many, ought to be wholly removed from contact with the Destitution 
Authority ; and that they should be dealt with according to their condition, whether 
by detention under proper certificate or not, by the Authority responsible for all grades 
of the mentally defective.§ i. 

, But the aspect of the Poor Law maternity hospital with which this chapter is prim- 
arily concerned is that relating to the infant. Early in our evidence our attention was 
drawn by Dr. Fuller, Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board for Poor Law 
Purposes, to the apparently excessive infantile mortality prevailing in Poor Law institu- 
tions. In the course of an inquiry into the care of infants made some years ago, he had 





ss * “ The discipline of the nursery is difficult,” says the Lady Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
owing to the number of mothers who return periodically [from other parts of the workhouse] to visit their 
babies, and who sleep with them in the night nurseries.” (Ibid., Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par. 22, to Vol. I.) 
t We desire, however, +o recognise the admirable work unofficially done by the Ladies’ Committees in 
connection with some Boards of Guardians, in seeking to befriend the young mothers, and to find them suitable. 
situations on discharge. (Ibid., Appendix No. XXVI. (B) to Vol. L.). 
{ Ibid, Qs. 14044, 14243, 15619, 22136 (Par. 6), 22164-22166, etc., etc. 


§ Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908. 
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obtained incomplete returns from 546 workhouses, which showed that out of an average 
total of 3,719 infants under two years of age always in the nurseries and lying-in wards, 
there had been an average number of deaths per annum during five years of 1,315,* or 
more than one-third of the average infant population annually. This very alarming 
proportion of deaths among a constantly changing stream of infants is, however, not 
statistically comparable with any standard death rate ; and the Local Government Board 
does not seem to have followed up the'subject by more exact inquiry: We were, there- 
fore, interested in the mortality statistics of the 8,483 infants who were born during 1907 
in the Workhouses of the 450 Unions responding to the inquiry made by one of our members. 
Out of these 8,483 infants, no fewer than 1,050 actually died on the premises before attain- 
ing one year. The Registrar-General, as is well known, gives, for the whole population, 
the number of babies, out of every 1,000 born, who die before the expiration of certain 
days, weeks and months of the first year of life. Similarly, there has been worked out 
for these 8,483 babies born in 450 of the Poor Law institutions in England and Wales 
during 1907, taking only the deaths actually occurring in the institutions, the proportion 
dying within corresponding periods of their first year—making the assumption, for the 
purpose of comparison of death-rates,; that those who left. the Workhouse within the year 
had a death-rate equal to those remaining in the institution. We append the result in 
the following table :— 

NumBeEr OF INFANTS, OUT OF EVERY 1,000 BORN IN THE Poor Law InstiruTiIons or 450 Unrons 1n 1907, 
wHo DIED wirHIN THosE INSTITUTIONS WITHIN THE PERIODS SPECIFIED; TOGETHER WITH 
CoRRESPONDING STATISTICS FOR THE WHOLE oF THE BirtHs IN ENGLAND AND WALES AND IN 
LonpDon RESPECTIVELY FoR 1906. 

TaBLeE I, 
Infantile Deaths out of every 1,000 Born. 
rea rece sare te enemy es SE LIME PS TD, DULG AEE IW Ok Jusgiodttiu, bo aby, 
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* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXI. (C) to Vol. I. 
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TaBLeE II. 
Summary of Table I. 
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This result appears to us somewhat startling. The infantile mortality in the popula- 
tion as a whole, exposed to all dangers of inadequate medical attendance and nursing, 
lack of sufficient food, warmth and care, and parental ignorance and neglect, is admittedly 
excessive. The corresponding mortality among the infants in the Poor Law institutions, 
where all these dangers may be supposed to be absent,)is between two and three tumes as 
great. Out of every 1,000 babies born in the population at large, 25 die within a week 
and 132 are dead by the end of the first year. For every 1,000 children born in’ the 
Poor Law institutions, 40 to 45 die within a week, and, assuming the mortality among 
those who are discharged to be the same as those remaining, no fewer than 268 or 392 
will be found to have died by the end of the year, the number varying according to 
whether we take the experience of the Poor Law institutions for legitimates or for 
illegitimates, in the Metropolis, or elsewhere.* set 


Corresponding statistics were obtained from the Poorhouses of eight great urban 
parishes in Scotland. In these institutions the births were only 391, but of these no 
fewer than 56 died on the premises before attaining the age of one year. Making 
exact allowance for the varying periods at which the other infants left the Poorhouse 
in the same way as has been done for England and Wales, these figures indicate that 
if none of the infants had been discharged, more than half of them would have been 
found dead before the expiration of one year. The infantile mortality for these eight 
large Scottish Poorhouses appears, in fact, to be much worse than that of the English 
Workhouses, For Ireland, statistics were obtained only for one large Workhouse, and in 
this case the results were as bad as those of the Scottish Poorhouses. 








* We are fully aware of the shortcomings of the statistical data here analysed. It is never quite satis- 
factory to compare the mortality rates of institutions, having only limited numbers of inmates, placed under 
exceptional circumstances, and having peculiar antecedents, with those of the population at large. Moreover 
mortality statistics for a single year are always apt to be accidentally misleading. But there can be no doubt 
that, out of these 8,483 born in the Workhouses, 1,050 did die on the premises within twelve months of birth, 
notwithstanding that most of the infants were taken away long before a year had elapsed. Whatever caution 
may have to be exercised in drawing conclusions from the data, they are, we suggest, amply sufficient to warrant 
careful official inquiry ; and we put them forward with no further claim. We only regret that the Local 
Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, respectively, do not obtain annually, as 
a matter of course, properly corrected mortality statistics for the preceding five or ten years, with regard to 
each Poor Law institution. We have not been able to obtain exactly corresponding statistics for the infants 
bornin voluntary maternity hospitals. But their annual reports give the total number of.births and infantile 
deaths within the institution ; and the stay in those of the Metropolis is so very generally a fortnight, that these 
statistics may be compared roughly with the deaths in the Poor Law institutions during that period after 
birth. The proportion of infantile deaths to the births during 1907 was, in the City of London Lying-in Hos- 
pital, sae per 1,000; in the East End Mothers’ Home, 21-07 per 1,000 ; in the Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in 
ee 26°1 per 1,000 ; and in the General Lying-in Hospital, 59°3 per 1,000; or taken together, out of 3,414 
irths, 30 per 1,000—to be compared with the 46 to 53 per 1,000 recorded of the Poor Law institutions as a 
whole. Ih the well-known Rotunda Hospital at Dublin, out of 2,262 births in 1906, there died in hospital 
only 30 infants ; in 1907, out of 2,318, only 21infants. The usual stay in hospital is, however, apparently only 
as days ; 80 that the extraordinarily small proportion of infantile deaths—13 or 9 per 1,000 must 
: e see with the 25 per 1,000 for England and Wales, and the 40-1 to 44°9 per 1,000 of the Workhouses 
or the first week. We have not been able to obtain statistics as to the comparative mortality of the mothers 


in the maternity wards of Workhouses and volu i i icili 
) utary hospitals respectively, and under domiciliary treatment. 
This too, we think, calls for inquiry. ry hosp pectively, y : t 
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It is interesting to observe that these heavy infantile death-rates in the Poor Law 
institutions do not seem to bear any exact relation to legitimacy or illegitimacy. Taking 
particular ages or particular districts, the death-rate among illegitimate infants is 
sometimes below and sometimes above that for legitimate children. Thus, for the Poor 
Law institutions of London taken together, the death-rate is, for the whole year, much 
higher among the illegitimate than among the legitimate. For the institutions outside 
London, on the other hand, the death-rate for the year is actually lower among the illegiti- 
mates than among the legitimates. The variations in this respect as between the different 
ages, whether in’ London or elsewhere, are apparently quite without connection with 
legitimacy. It would seem as if the protection and food enjoyed by the infants in the 
workhouse, legitimate and illegitimate alike, removed the presumption against the survival 
of illegitimate infants. 


Equally interesting is it to notice that the excess of infantile mortality in the Poor 
Law institutions is actually greater at the ages between one and six months, than during 
the first month of life. Whatever allowance should be made for the fact that the Poor 
‘Law institutions recerve many cases in which the mother has been exposed to adverse 
conditions,* it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the arrangements of the work- 
house nurseries—to which Dr. Fuller so pointedly drew our attention—need serious 
examination. 


This inference seems to receive some confirmation from the fact that the excessive 
infantile mortality in the Poor Law institutions is not universal; and that some have 
apparently a much higher death-rate than others. We do not wish to attribute too much 
importance to the statistics of particular institutions for so short a period as one year ; 
but it cannot be right that there should be Workhouses in which 40 per cent. of the babies 
die within the year. When we find that out of the 493 infants born in ten Workhouses 
(having each not fewer than twenty births in the year) there were only fourteen deaths 
in the year, or 3 per cent., whereas out of the 333 infants born in ten other Workhouses 
(having each not fewer than twenty births in the year) there were as many as 114 deaths, 
or 33 per cent. we think it is high time for systematic enquiry. For these startling 
infantile death-rates, whether in all the Poor Law institutions, or in the worst of them, 
do not appear to result from epidemics, in the ordinary sense of the word. We do not 
find the deaths occurring in bunches, or even in excess in summer as compared with winter. 
It has been suggested to us, by persons experienced in the peculiar dangers of institutions 
for infants of tender years, that the high death-rates—especially the excessive death- 
rates after the first few weeks of life, right up to the age of three or four—may be due to 
some unnoticed adverse influence steadily increasing in its deleterious effect the longer 
the child is exposed to it. In the scarlet fever wards of isolation hospitals, it has been 
suggested that the mere aggregation of cases may possibly produce, unless there are the 
most elaborate measures for disinfection, a dangerous “‘ intensification ” of the disease. 
In the Workhouse nursery there is practically no periodical disinfection. The walls, 
the floors, the furniture must all become, year after year, more and more impregnated 
with whatever mephitic atmosphere prevails. The very cots in which the infants lie 
have been previously tenanted by an incalculable succession of infants in all states of 
health and morbidity. It may well be that human infants, like chickens, cannot long be 
aggregated together, even in the most carefully devised surroundings, without being 
injuriously affected. 


A grave question arises on these statistics whether the policy of restricting out-door 
medical relief to expectant mothers, refusing Midwifery Orders, and offering only “ the 
House ” for lying-in, ought any longer to be allowed. If the effect of compelling the 
mothers to come into the Workhouse for their confinements is that twice or three times 
as many of their babies will die, as if they had been delivered in their own homes, we 
do not think that the community will, or should permit, such a policy to continue. We 
have not had time to give the matter the statistical investigation that it imperatively 
demands. But one of our members obtained, for the purposes of comparison, exact 
statistics of all the babies born during the same year (1907) under the care of the Plaistow 
Maternity Charity, an organisation for providing gratuitous midwifery attendance at 
birth, and for the first fortnight afterwards, in the mother’s own home, in one of the most 
poverty-stricken districts of West Ham. Statistics were thus obtained for no fewer 
than 3,005 infants, all of them born in households having incomes of no more than twenty- 
one shillings a week. Of these, there died within the first fortnight only 47, or 15°33 





* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par. 8, to Vol. I. 
429. 512 
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per. 1,000 births.* In the four large voluntary maternity hospitals in the Metropolis, 
of which we have statistics, the infantile mortality taken together was, for the first fort- 
night, 30 per 1,000 births. This, too, was nearly the infantile death-rate for the first 
fortnight among the whole population (viz., 31:1). In the Poor Law institutions of 
the Metropolis the corresponding death-rate was, among legitimate children, 47:2, and 
among illegitimate children, 46'1 per 1,000 births. In the Poor Law institutions outside 
the Metropolis, the corresponding death-rate was, among legitimate children, 51-2, and 
among illegitimate children, 53°6 per 1,000 births. The three thousand infants attended 
to in their homes, poor and wretched as were. these homes, by the competent nurses. of 
the Plaistow Maternity Charity had, therefore, a death-rate, during the first fortnight 
alter birth, considerably less than that in the most successful of the voluntary hospitals, 
and less than a third of that in the Poor Law institutions.t 


(ii.) Lhe Workhouse as Infant Nursery. 


Some of the mothers who have come into the Workhouse to be delivered do not 
immediately take their discharge, but remain in the institution with their infants, Other 
infants of tender years are always being brought into the Workhouse by their destitute 
parents, or as orphans or foundlings. One way or another the Destitution Authorities 
accordingly find themselves having to provide in their institutions for a steadily growing 
number of children under school age—an infant population under five years old that 
amounts, inthe United Kingdom, to about 15,000. For this gigantic ‘“‘ State Nursery,” 
‘there is practically no other place at present than the General Mixed Workhouse.§ 


We regret to report that these Workhouse nurseries are, in a large number of cases— 
alike in structural arrangements, equipment, organisation, and staffing—wholly unsuited 
‘to the healthy rearing of infants. It is in vain that the Local Government Board has 
for more than a decade laid it down that: ‘‘ In every Workhouse where there are several 
‘children, too young to attend school, a separate nursery, dry, spacious, light, and well 
ventilated, should be provided. . . . In no case should the care of young children be 
entrusted to infirm or weak-minded inmates. ... Unless young children are placed 
under responsible supervision they cannot be said to be properly taken care of.’’|| The 
Boards of Guardians have not obeyed. We have visited many Workhouse nurseries 
in the different parts of the kingdom} and we have found hardly any that can possibly 
be regarded as satisfactory places in which children should be reared. The mere fact 
that the infants are almost universally handled by pauper inmates, many of them more 
or less mentally-defective, makes it impossible for a Workhouse nursery to be a proper 
place. The infants, deposed one lady Guardian, “are left to the paupers to look after 
them,” and this has a bad effect, both on the infants and on the mothers. ‘J have 





* These figures include the sixty-seven cases received into a small maternity home, as being cases of 
difficulty, among which there were two deaths of infants. 


} We have ascertained that in the births attended by the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Nurses in 1907 (over 
15,000 domiciliary cases in all parts of the country) the infantile mortality during the first ten days was under 
19 per 1,000 ; a remarkable confirmation of the Plaistow experience. 

i t On March 31st, 1906, 11,424 under five years of age; in Scotland, 750 only; in Ireland, as many as 
3,185. 

§ The age at which the infants are transferred (if at all) from the Workhouse nursery varies. The Local 
Government Board forbids them to be sent to the Poor Law schools until after three years of age (General 
Order of February 10th, 1899). On the other hand, we were informed that the Manchester Board of Guardians 
transferred its infants to its large school at Swinton at two years old. In 1878, when the North Surrey District 


School decided to refuse admission to any under four, the Local Government Board acquiesced. (Selections — 


from the Correspondence of the Local Government Board, Vol. I., 1880, p. 178.) The period of residence in the 
Workhouse nursuries has actually been increased. ‘The separate schools,”’ states the Senior Medical Inspector 
for Poor Law purposes, “formerly were allowed to admit children from two years and upwards, but they 
were a few years back brought into line with the district schools which have always been limited to three years, 
~on the ground that the very young children are more liable to introduce infection than the older ones.” (Evi- 
dence before the Commission, Q. 23090.) It is extremely rare for a child under five to be sent to a certified 
‘school or home, and lt 18 contrary to regulations to send such a child to an industrial school. In England 
and Wales it is also quite exceptional for children under five to be boarded-out, though this is done in Scotland 
a wr leith orphan children (315 under five are thus boarded-out in Scotland). Hence the General Mixed 
. houseis, in England and Wales, the officially recognised place for infants up to three years of age, at least ; 
an ie most Unions until four or five. The City of London Union sends its infants to its Poor Law infirmary 
at Bow. In a few cases, latterly, in Unions having Cottage Homes, some of the infants have been placed in 
the homes with the elders. 

|| Memorandum on the Duties of Vis}t; 

Appendix No. XXI. (C) to Vol, I.) on 


{| Zoid., Qs. 44973, 44974, 


g Committees, June, 1895. (See Evidence before the Commission, 
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frequently seen,” declared to us another competent witness, ‘‘a classed imbecile in charge 
of a baby.”* The whole nursery, says a lady Guardian, has often been found “ under 
the charge of a person actually certified as of unsound mind, the bottles sour, the babies 
wet, cold, and dirty.” There are, of course, occasionally fatal results. The Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded draws attention “ to an episode 
in connection with one feeble-minded woman who was set to wash a baby; she did so 
in boiling water and it died.”’t This state of things is not unknown to the Local Govern- 
ment Board.§ We were supplied by Dr. Fuller, the Medical Inspector for Poor Law 
purposes with a copy of a Report that he made to the Board in 1897, showing that :— 


“ It is not an uncommon thing to find suckling mothers acting as ward-attendants, which means 
they rarely, if ever, get into the open air for exercise, and their infants rarely or never go out of the 
sick wards, except in the arms of a convalescent, into the airing courts. . . . In sixty-four Work- 
houses, imbeciles or weak-minded women are entrusted with the care cf infants, as helps to the able- 
bodied or infirm women who are placed in charge by the matron, without the constant supervision 
of a responsible officer. In 370 Workhouses the inmates (a very large proportion of whom are aged 
or infirm women) have the charge of infants without any officer other than the Matron to supervise 
them. In 113 Workhouses, able-bodied or aged and infirm inmates are entrusted with the charge 
of the infants, with the occasional supervision of either the Assistant Matron, trained nurse, assistant 
mes industrial trainer, portress or labour mistress, in addition to the Matron, who visits twice.a 

ay.”’|| 


We recognise that some improvement has since taken place. But, as we have our- 
selves seen, pauper inmates, many of them feeble-minded, are still almost everywhere 
utilised for handling the babies; and the Workhouse nurseries, so far as paid officers are 
concerned, are still so inadequately staffed as to make pauper help indispensable. The 
sanitary arrangements are nearly always so primitive, and so far below the standard of 
the best day nurseries of the present time, that a very large amount of personal service 
is necessary, if the nursery and the babies are to be kept in a proper state of cleanliness 
and purity.** As things are, the visitor to a Workhouse nursery finds it too often a place 
of intolerable stench, offensive to all the senses, under quite insufficient supervision, in 
which it would be a miracle if the babies continued in health. 


* Ibid., Q. 69293 (Par. 8). 

+ Ibid:, Appendix No. LXXXY.(B), Part IT. (letter 20) to. Vol. IX. 
" £ Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VI., p. 221, 
Vol. VIII. p. 22. 


§ Ten years ago an Inspector officially reported that, in his district, in order “‘ to avoid the cost of a 
competent official, the infants are, too frequently, left practically to the charge of the inmates. I say ‘practi- 
cally,’ because there is an official nominally in charge, but the other duties attached to her office claim most 

of her time. The women placed in charge of the nurseries are, at the best, ignorant and often careless. The 
feeding bottles are not always properly cleaned, and the milk turns sour. The atmosphere of the nurseries 
is seldom fresh, and the light not always what could be desired. The infants are kept too much in these rooms 
and are not taken into the fresh air to the extent they should be. The result of this false economy is that 
the children so often grow up delicate. This leads me,” he continues, “‘ to consider the infant children of 
-wards-women in infirmaries. There is generally a difficulty in obtaining women for the duties of wards-women, 
and the most able-bodied are those who enter the Workhouse to be confined ; these are mostly young women 
with illegitimate children. Consequently, when the child is a month old, the mother is transferred to the 
infirmary and becomes a wards-woman. I cannot but think that, in some cases, the infants suffer from the 
effects of this work on the mother; but my special point is that the infant suffers in health from being too 
much confined in the atmosphere of the infirmary.” (Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for England and Wales, 1898-1899, Mr. Wethered’s Report, pp. 143-144.) 


|| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXI. (C) to Vol. J. Another Inspector drew attention 
to the subject four years later. “‘ Nothing has been said,” observed Mr. Jenner-Fust in 1901,“ about the 
nursery children, at present retained at the Workhouse till three years old, or even more, though the care of these 
requires attention as much as that of the older ones. They are almost always largely under the care of inmates 
and the conditions are seldom improved, even when these inmates are their own mothers. . . . I cannot but 
think that nursery homes with trained nurses as foster-mothers should form part of the equipment of all 
Cottage Homes, or if a separate receiving home be established, the nursery children might conveniently be 
placed there, the removal from the Workhouse not being delayed beyond the period when a child is able to 
walk.” (Thirtieth Annual Report of Local Government Board for England and Wales, 1900-1901, p. 147 ; 
Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 96.) 


{| It is apparently not even now required by the Local Government Board that there should be a paid 
nursery officer for six children. “It should be a compulsory regulation,” Dr. Fuller suggested to us, ‘‘ that 
where there are on an average six infants under three years of age, a suitable paid officer should be appointed 
whose sole duty is the care and control of them.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No, XXI. 
(A), Par. 79, to Vol. I.) 

** Even so elementary a requirement as suitable clothing is neglected. ‘“‘ The infants,” states one lady 
Guardian, ‘have not always a proper supply of flannel, and their shirts are sometimes made of rough, 
unbleached calico. . . . The infants of twelve months and thereabouts have their feet compressed into tight 
laced-up boots over very thick socks doubled under their feet to make them fit into the boots.” (Ibid., Appendix 
No. LXXXV.,Par. 26, to Vol. IX.) ‘In some Workhouses the children have no toys.” (Jbid., Appendix No. 
LXXXYV., Par. 26, (viii.) to Vol. IX.) ; and we have heard of cases in which the toys remain tidily on a shelf 
out of reach, so that there may be no litter on the floor! Wate 
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A further evil, to which practically no attention seems to have been paid, is the 
extent to which these Workhouse nurseries are continually being decimated by the 
admission of infants bringing with them incipient measles or whooping cough ; “and that, 
just at an age,” to quote the words ot Dr. Downes, the Senior Medical Officer for Poor 
Law Purposes, “ when the common infections are most fatal.”* We were surprised to 


find, in Workhouse after Workhouse, practically no arrangements for quarantining the 
new-comers, or otherwise preventing “the great danger of the introduction of infection 
among them.”{ In all but a few quite exceptional Workhouses, the constant stream 
of entering infants, of all ages between a few weeks and five years, many of them coming 
straight from the most filthy and insanitary homes—some of them, indeed, the depend- 
ents of “‘ins-and-outs ”—passes instantly into the midst of the nursery population. The 
very least that ought to be provided, to use the words of the Senior Medical Inspector 
for Poor Law Purposes, is ‘‘ a sort of duplication of their nursery so that the newcomers 
could be kept apart from the main body ot the children.” { But, as the Lady Inspector 
of the Local Government Board for England and Wales observed to us, the Workhouses 
of the great towns “ always more or less crowded, do not admit of probation nurseries. 

The present mixture of all the children under three years of age, those who are 
more or less permanent and the ‘ins-and-outs,’ varying in age from the infant of three 
weeks old to the children between two and three who can run about, appears, speaking 
generally, to be an insuperable difficulty.”§ What exactly is the result of this extra- 
ordinary exposure to infection, in the prevalence of measles and whooping cough in the 
Workhouse nurseries, is unfortunately not recorded. “In some cases,’ euphemistically 
observes the Senior Medical Inspector for Poor Law Purposes, “epidemics of measles 
and whooping cough have been very troublesome.”|| We have already mentioned the 
excessive mortality which Dr. Fuller found generally to prevail in England and Wales 
among the Workhouse children under two.{] We have reason to believe that the mortality 
between two and five years is also excessive; and we regret that the Local Government 
Board has obtained no statistics on the subject. 


We can add nothing to the gravity of the authoritative indictment of the Boards 
of Guardians, as managers of infant nurseries, with ‘which Dr. Fuller and Miss Stansfeld 
witnesses whose official position gives weight to their testimony—have thus supplied 
tous. But we may mention, as illustrative of the total incapacity of the Destitution 
Authorities to provide for even the most elementary requirements of an infants’ nursery, 
three incidents that we have ourselves witnessed. Lote] 


In one large Workhouse, our Committee noticed that the children 


“From perhaps about eighteen months to perhaps two and a half years of age, had a sickly 
appearance. These children were having their dinner, which consisted of large platefuls of potatoes 
and minced beef, a somewhat improper diet for children of that age, and one which may partly account 
ae for their pasty looks. The attendants did not know the ages of the children ; the children are not 
ee weighed from time to time and a record kept.” ** 


In another extensive Workhouse nursery, our Committee found 


“The babies of one to two years of age preparing for their afternoon sleep. They were seated 
in rows on wooden benches in front of a wooden table. On the table was a long narrow cushion, and 
when the babies were sufficiently exhausted, they fell forward upon this to sleep! The position seemed 
most uncomfortable and likely to be injurious. We were told that the system was an invention of 
the Matron, and had been in use for a long time.” tf 





k = * Ibid, Q. 23090. 
+ Ibid. 


t Ibid. What is really required is a double probationary ward, the one half of it receiving the entering 
stream of babies day by day, and the other half taking them over in batches every three weeks, so that every 
child would have at least three weeks quarantine in the second half before passing into the general nursery. 


§ Ibid., Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par 21, to Vol. I.. 
i Ibid., Q. 23090. 
4] Ibid., Appendix No. XXI. (C) to Vol. I. 


b ** Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 20, p. 45. Elsewhere we were informed the “ infants weaned, 

ut unable to feed themselves, are sometimes placed in a row, and the whole row fed with one spoon . . . from 
one plate of rice pudding ; the spoon went in and out of the mouths all along the row.” (Evidence before 
the Commission, Appendix Nos, LXXXV., Par. 26, viii, and LXXXV. (B), Part II. (1), to. Vol. IX.) 


tT Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 24 D., p. 65. 
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Finally, in the great palatial establishments of London and other large towns, we 
were shocked to discover that the infants in the nursery seldom or never got into the open 
air.* Wefound the nursery frequently in the third or fourth storey of a gigantic block, 
often. without balconies, whence the only means of access, even to the Workhouse yard, 
was a lengthy flight of stone steps, down which it was impossible to wheel a baby carriage 
of any kind. There was no staff of nurses adequate to carrying fifty or sixty infants 
out for an airing. In some of these Workhouses it was frankly admitted that the babies 
never left their own quarters (and the stench that we have described), and never got 
into the open air, during the whole period of their residence in the workhouse nursery. 


(iv.) The Cause of the Failure of the Destitution Authority. 


We do not attribute this failure to any personal shortcomings of the members of the 
Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils ; still less to any lack of humanity among them. 
The fact that these bodies, almost alone among Local Authorities, include women in their 
membership, isa confirmation of this inference. In our visits up and down the country, 
we have been much impressed by the high social standing, the sympathetic character, 
and the superior intelligence of the great majority of the women members of the Boards 
of Guardians. It is they, almost alone among our unofficial witnesses, who have brought 
to our notice many details of the extraordinarily defective provision now made for women 
and children.t But the attention of the Boards of Guardians has never been directed 
to the evils that we have mentioned as problems to be solved by appropriate treatment. To 
them, there is in the Workhouse no “ Maternity Hospital,” no ‘“‘ Rescue Home,’ no 
Infant Asylum.” What they believe themselves to be doing—what they are charged to 
do—is merely to “ give relief’? ; and relief which, as a Destitution Authority, they are 
authoritatively told must neither be insufficient to support life, nor more than will just 
suffice for thaf purpose, to the good as to the bad—relief which may begin only when 
‘“‘ destitution’ sets in, and must suddenly cease when “‘ destitution’? ends. So long 
as the task set to a Local Authority in this service of Birth and Infancy is merely the 
‘ Relief of Destitution,”’ no body of men and women is likely to do better than the present 
Board of Guardians or (in Scotland) the Parish Council. If they were removed from 
popular control, they might—however carefully selected—easily do worse. Nor is there. 
any reason to assume that an enlargement of the area for which the Destitution Authority 
acts would cause any improvement in this particular service. On the contrary, our own 
opinion is that the provision actually made for Birth and Infancy at the present time 
in the smaller Unions of England and Wales is both less demoralising to the mothers, 
and less fatal to the infants, than the promiscuous lying-in wards and the crowded nurseries 
of the palatial Poor Law Infirmaries and mammoth Workhouses of the Boards of Guardians 
administering districts of a population of more than a quarter of a million, We cannot 
escape the conclusion that a Destitution Authority, whatever its area, whatever its method 
of appointment, and whatever the character of its membership, is, by the very nature of 
its task, unsuited and positively ‘disabled for making whatever provision for Maternity 
and Infancy is, in the interests of the community as a whole, deemed desirable. 


B. VoLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR PRoviIDING FOR BirtH AND INFANCY. 


We are supported in our condemnation of the use of the Workhouse as a 
Maternity Hospital or as an Infant Asylum by the emphatic conclusions of the recent 
Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, which paid special attention 
to this subject. That Commission recommended that the General Mixed Workhouse 
should absolutely cease to be used, either for the reception of expectant mothers, or for 
lying-in, or as a nursery for infants of any age. It was proposed, in accordance with 
an overwhelming concurrence of testimony, that girls on their first lapse should be placed, 
both before and after their confinement, in suitable voluntary institutions devoting them- 
selves to this service :— 





* “ Until lately there was no perambulator,” observes one lady Guardian, “so they could not go out 
atall.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXYV. (B), Part IT. (letter 104), to Vol. IX.). 

+ We have heard it remarked by officers of Poor Law schools that the children transferred to them from 
the Workhouse nurseries were no better in health and strength than those entering direct from the homes of 
parents driven by absolute destitution to apply for relief. The officers expressly attributed this to the in- 
sanitary conditions of a Workhouse nursery, and to the fact that the infants seldom got out of doors. 

t See the very cogent ‘ Statement of Evidence by the Women’s Local Government Society,” (Evidence 
before the Commission, Appendix’ No. LXX XV. to Vol. IX., in which is tabulated and summarised the 
testimony of 141 women Guardians of the Poor. 


§ Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, Cd. 3202, 1906. 
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pee, ‘ ; > 3¢ was suggested, “‘ there would be a hope'that the life of the girl would not be 
wane rat e ie fall, but that she might, as far as practicable, be restored to the possibility of 
living a good and useful life. When the time for the girl’s confinement arrives, we contemplate that 
she should be sent to the nearest district or other hospital, from which she would return with her 
baby to the special institution after the usual period for remaining in a lying-in hospital. We would 
rely upon kind and prudent treatment of the girls individually, and to the placing of each of them 
as far as possible, in suitable situations after they had spent a year or thereabouts nursing their 
babies, and after spending such additional time, if any, as the managers of the institution might 
think necessary for the strengthening of their character. As soon as a girl-mother could be provided 
with a situation, and the sooner the better, we think, after the nursing period, we suggest that her 
child should be boarded-out unless it should be kept for medical reasons in the institution a little 
longer. We would make such institutions open, as regards adults, only to girls after their first fall.”* 


In view of this authoritative recommendation, and of suggestions made to us on 
similar lines as regards Great Britain, we deemed it necessary to inquire how far voluntary 
agencies were available and suitable for undertaking this important work. We were 
unfortunately unable in the time allowed to us to make anything like a complete survey, 
but one of our members has placed at our disposal the results of inquiries into the provision 
that is actually being made for Maternity and Infancy by voluntiry agencies In two im- 
portant areas of England, the Metropolis and ths West Riding of Yorkshire, which together 
comprise nearly a quarter of the whole population of England and Wales ; and in one or 
two other areas. These voluntary agencies may be classified, roughly, into :— 


(1) Rescue Homes. 
(2) Maternity Hospitals. 
(3) Domiciliary, Midwifery and Nursing Agencies. 


Bahk 


(4) Day Nurseries; and 
(5) Infant Asylums. 


Pa i (i.) Rescue Homes. 


The Rescue Homes usually receive unmarried expectant mothers for a few months — 


before confinement, and for a few weeks afterwards, nearly always sending the woman to a 
Maternity Hospital for lying-in.t Such Institutions exist at present only in a few towns, 
and on a comparatively small scale relative to the total number of cases requiring attention. 
The information obtained with regard to twenty-four Rescue Homes in the Metropolis, 
half-a-dozen in the West Riding, and half-a-dozen elsewhere,t shows that they are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and to a small extent by payments made by the patients 
or their friends. In nearly every case they are managed by small committees, often 
connected with a religious denomination. They nearly all limit themselves to girls with 
their first illegitimate child, § and they can usually admit only ten or twenty cases a year 
each, hardly any among them having accommodation for as many as fifty ata time. The 
length of the girl’s stay varies from three months to one year, during which she is trained in 
domestic service, and at the end of which a suitable situation is found for her. Foster- 
mothers are found for their infants, the mother being required to pay, from the time she gets 
a situation, 5s. per week for the support of her child. The idea that the girl must neces- 
sarily be ashamed of her child is fast disappearing, and she is encouraged to work for it'and 
ET a EL LNRM 


el, bid., Vol. I., p. 42, Hardened offenders, it was recommended, should be dealt with in the same way, 
there being voluntary institutions devoting themselves specially to these cases. Married women needing 


institutional care in their confinements would go straight from their own homes to the maternity ward of the’ 
county or municipal (non-pauper) hospital, the cases being as far as possible segregated there in the three © 


classes. 


_ } The number of Rescue Homes in England and Wales appears to be nearly 300 (Report of Royal Com: 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., p..175)..| Of these; 100 had received ' 
14,725 inmates in the three years, 1902-4 (Lbid.), or an average of nearly fifty per annum each. A few of 
a small number of lying-in patients. It is significant that many of them — 


the homes have accommodation for 
used to send their patients for lying-in to the maternity ward of the Workhouse (as some do still) ; but that 
most of them have relinquished this practice, as it. was found that if the girl once entered the Workhouse . 
for lying-in, she was so hardened and deteriorated as only too likely to return to it again fora similar purpose. 


_ J Some evidence as to these homes was taken by the Commissioners. | (See Evidence before the Gom-’. 
mission, Qs, 44924—14 969, 45124-45128, and Appendix No. XX. (A) to Vol. IV.; also Appendix No. xxvi. (D).- 


to Vol. L.). 


é § With regard to one such home, 
very anxious not to take only first ¢ 


perience, sometimes the second cases have done better than the first.” (Ibed., Qs. 44946, 44947.) 


however, it was given in evidence by the promoters: that they were 


ases, because among the cases that we have helped, according to ex- 
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to take a pride in its well-being, instzad of placing it in an institution such as the Foundling 
Hospital, where the primary condition of admission is that the mother must be willing to 
cede all claims over her child and never see it again. 


The most extensive of these agencies is, perhaps, that administered in connection 
with the Salvation Army, with Rescue Homes in various parts of the country. We have 
been much impressed by what we have learnt from various sources of the invigorating 
and restorative effect of the treatment of the large number of girl-mothers annually 
dealt with in these Homes, and by the practical wisdom and administrative skill displayed 
in all the details of their management. We think that the methods adopted in these 
Homes merit careful study by those who may be responsible for dealing with the problem 
at the expense of public funds. 


We are impressed—as was the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Irelind 
—with the admirable social work done by the various Rescue Homes, and by their far 
greater success in reclaiming the best class of unmarried mothers, and enabling them to 
make a fresh start in life, than can be claimed by any Poor Law Institution. We regret 
that more use is not made of th2se Homes by the Boards of Guardians.* We suggest, 
howev.r, that they require official inspection and supervision, especially from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the infant. At present, they concentrate their attention almost 
entirely upon the mother, and her future welfare. Comparatively little thought is given 
to what happens to the babies ; and no information is available as to the rate of mortality 
among them. In view of the supreme interest of the community in the coming generation, 
th> arrangements made for the rearing of these infants ought clearly to be under special 
supervision by the Public Health Authority. 


(11) Maternity Hospitals. 


Special Maternity Hospitals seldom exist, we believe, except in London (which has 
less than a dozen), Dublin (three, including one large one), Edinburgh and Glasgow,t 
though there are sometimes maternity wards in the general hospitals:t Such Maternity 
Hospitals date from the middle of the eighteenth century. They do not appear to be a 
popular form of charity, and they exhibit a much smaller growth than other institutions 
for the treatment of the sick—perhaps because they have suffered in the past from a 
high rate of mortality among the mothers. This drawback, we gather, has now been 
overcome. Nevertheless, so far as we have been able to estimate, only 5 or 6 per cent. of 
the births in London, and only an insignificant percentage elsewhere, take place in voluntary 
institutions. Only in Dublin does the proportion rise to a high figure ; and there it appears 
to reach 20 per cent. Nor are these institutions always accessible to poor women. Most 
of the Maternity Hospitals in London admit only women who obtain “‘letters”’ from one of 
the hospital governors or subscribers. This “letter ’’ system doubtless facilitates the 
work of the hospital; it regulates the number of patients; and absolves the hospital 
authorities from the difficulties of selecting cases; but on the other hand, it reduces a 
woman’s chance of admission to a question of luck, and it frequently means that only 
those directly in touch with district visitors and clergy, who are given letters for use in 
their parish, can hope to obtain the benefits of the hospital. Such a system may become 
very demoralising, for by making people dependent on the favour or goodwill of the rich, 
it is apt to create a worse form of pauperism, with more disastrous results upon character, 
than any to be found in a public institution. It is impossible, moreover, to avoid the 
conclusion that these hospitals are run more for the sake of affording opportunities for the 
instruction of doctors and midwives than with any consideration of what is best for the 
mothers and infants. Under the present arrangements a woman is received only when 
actually in labour, and is usually retained only for fourteen days (occasionally only for 
eight days, rarely for three weeks). At the end of that time she has to return to her home, 
or to find a lodging ; weak, quite unfit for the work of trying to make both ends meet, 
with an infant on her hands, and very little knowledge of how to look afterit. The Mater- 
nity Hospitals, indeed, usually disclaim all responsibility, and refuse to mike any domi- 
ciliary provision, for either mothers or infants, after they leave the wards. To some small 
extent this care and educational training before and after confinement is, as we have seen, 
supplied by the Rescue Homes. From the Public Health standpoint, however, it is 
clearly objectionable that any of the cases should disappear from ken, without instruction 


* For such use, see Ibid., Qs. 14240-14242, 14453, 14454, 14500-14506, 44942-44949, and Appendix 


No. XXVI. (B) to Vol. I. | 1 
+ Ibid., Qs. 58087 (Par. 95), 59988 (Par. 5). | 
t Ibid., Qs. 32579, 37102-37104. fee Ek 
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he stimulus to maternal responsibility that is given by 
bservation. As it is, we are in the dark as to the 
abies for whose birth the Meee Hospitals are 
1 ‘ne so much expense. These hos itals, indeed, like the Rescue omes, seem to pay 
pelt ee little grits to the font Though the infant death-rate inside the 
best of the institutions is now far less than it used to be, and far less than that for the 
first fortaight in the lying-in wards of the Workhouses, there are some Maternity Hospi 
which appear to lose three or four times as many babies in the fortnight as others. ere, 
too, there is clearly urgent need for supervision and inspection by the Local Health 


Authority. 


how to rear the baby, and without t 
the consciousness of being kept under 0 
rate of infantile mortality among the b 


(iii.) Domiciliary Midwifery Agencies. 


There appear to be at least a score of large i out-patient ” midwifery charities in the 
Metropolis, and there are others in connection with the genera] hospitals of the provincial 
towns, besides some smaller agencies in connection with missions and settlements. The 
most important of these are the out-patients’ departments of the Maternity Hospitals, and 
of the General Hospitals having medical schools. The large number of medical students 
and midwives in training in London, Edinburgh, Dublin and the dozen other centres of 
medical education, each of whom has to attend a certain number of midwifery cases as a 
condition of obtaining a qualification to practice, renders the problem of public provision, 
as it does that of provident medical insurance, essentially different in these towns from that 
elsewhere. It was given in evidence that one hospital alone in this way provides medical 
attendance for 4,000 confinements annually.* The total number of confinements in the 
United Kingdom thus gratuitously attended to by voluntary agencies in the patients’ own 
homes must, in the aggregate, run into many tens of thousands. The work 1s, however, 
confined to London and a score or two of other large towns. It is limited to the attend- 
ance of the doctor or midwife at birth, occasional subsequent visits by the midwife and 
sometimes daily visits by the nurse during ten days. No provision is made for the mother’s 
instruction, or for subsequent care. : 


We can do no more than call attention to the extent of the domiciliary midwifery 
provision thus thrown, so to speak, gratuitously at the heads of the poor, practically 
without inquiry as to character or need, without any sort of co-ordination. with other 
agencies, without connection with the provision for necessitous mothers both before and 
after child-birth, and without the cases being brought under the supervision of the Local 
Health Authorities. 7 | 


(iv.) Day Nurserves. 


For the children under the lower limit of school age—which may be three, four or 
five years—of mothers who are unable to look after them during the day, practically the 
only organised provision is that of Day Nurseries, or créches. In view of the fact that 
the Outdoor Relief afforded to mothers of young children is practically never adequate 
to allow them to forego earning money, and that many Boards of Guardians, as 
we have seen, actually incite the mothers to go out to work, it is important to inquire 
what becomes of the young children whilst the mothers are away. We found that in 
very few places was any systematic provision made fcr the care of these infants, or others 
in like case. Neither the Destitution Authority, which was assuming to maintain so many 
of these infants, nor the Local Health Authority, in its crusade against infantile mortality. 
has done anything in the matter. Voluntary charity has done very little.{ We were 
supplied by one of our members with reports as to the charitable Day Nurseries of the 
Metropolis, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and a few other places. These institutions 
are far more prevalent in London than elsewhere ; and even in London they appear to 
number only seventy or eighty, each accommodating between twelve and sixty infants; or, 
for all London’s million families, not more than 2,000. They are managed by philanthropic 








* Ibid., Qs. 82578, 32579. 


nt 35 es Ueourd ‘eréche? 4,» has a fluctuating meaning. It is sometimes used for places where children 
OF ere aR to the end of their third year—which is the technical meaning of the word in France—and ~ 
or places where children are kept to a later age, say, to the end of their fifth or even sixth year.” 


TRE of the Consultative Committee upon the School Attendance of Children below the Age of Five, 1908, 
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committees on voluntary contributions, but they make a charge to the mothers (usually 
3d. or 4d. per day) which about covers the cost of the infant’s food. These institutions, 
which are at present under no sort of public supervision or official inspection, are scattered 
most irregularly over the Metropolis. A few of them have excellent buildings, good 
sanitary arrangements, competent staffs, and well-contrived provision for all the infants’ 
requirements. Most of them were found to be faulty in some of these respects ; and more 
than a third were distinctly open to grave criticism. These showed an utter lack of know- 
ledge of the most elementary principles of the hygiene of child life. Many of them were 
overcrowded, ill-ventilated, dark, dirty and foul-smelling. The babies were in charge 
of totally inexperienced women. The milk and the bottles were often wholly unsuitable.* 


We do not wish to offer any opinion upon the vexed question of how far Day Nurseries 
are desirable. But it is clear that, wherever the Destitution Authority incites the mother 
to go out to work and leave her babies, or where it gives Outdoor Relief so inadequate 
as to compel the mother to go out to work, it becomes responsible for seeing that the 
little children whom it is thus maintaining as Outdoor Paupers are properly provided for.+ 
We cannot regard it as satisfactory that no attention should, at present, be paid to this 
matter ; and we cannot help attributing some of the very high infantile mortality among 
Outdoor paupers to the neglect of the Destitution Authorities to consider what effect 
their policy is having on the children. It is plain that any Day Nurseries that exist, in 
which there ought to be no large aggregation of children, need to be under the supervision 
and inspection of the Public Health Authority. 


(v.) Infant Asylums. 


We cannot pass over without mention the fact that there exist extensive voluntary 
institutions providing maintenance for infants, which might be made use of by Local 
Authorities unable satisfactorily to provide for their younger children. Some of these 
institutions admit babies from the very earliest age, and appear to surmount very satis- 
factorily the difficulties in nursery administration experienced by the Destitution Authori- 
ties. These institutions are proud of their success, and many of them would welcome 
a voluntary inspection, which could not fail to be of use in suggesting methods of improve- 
ment. It would be an additional advantage of a supervision of these institutions by the 
Public Health Authority that their rates of mortality and their valuable experience would 
become available for comparison. + | 


(vi.) The Insufficiency of the Voluntary Agencies. on ae 


We are much impressed, as we have already mentioned, with the value of voluntary 
agencies in dealing with the problems of birth and infancy, especially with that pre- 
sented by the young unmarried mother with her first child. We think that suitable 
agencies of this kind might, with great advantage, be far more extensively utilised by 
the local authorities for particular cases than has yet been done. ‘‘ The mothers of 
_ illegitimate children,” emphatically declares the Vice-Regal Commission with regard 
to Ireland, “ should never, it is suggested, be in future admitted or retained in any Work- 
house or institution where they would have freedom of ingress or egress, and where they 
could associate with other classes. Unmarried mothers should, in our opinion, be provided 
for in special institutions under religious or philanthropic management, their infants 
bing kept with them until weaned.”t Any philanthropic institutions thus made use of 
should be placed on the list of “‘ Certified Schools and Homes ”’ at present issued by the 
_ Local Government Boards for England and Ireland, and the Local Government Board 
for Scotland should frame a similar list. It would, of course, be necessary for every such 
institution to be periodically inspected by duly qualified officers of the Local Government 





* An association entitled the National Society of Day Nurseries was established in 1907 for the purpose 
of raising the standard among them, and of securing their legal registration. ‘‘ At present,’’ deposed the 
Secretary, ‘‘ such institutions are not liable to inspection, and there are a large number of very inferior ones, 
which do more harm than good. It is thought that the aim of the Society would best be achieved through 
the establishment of a system of compulsory inspection. Witness suggested that the inspectors for this 
purpose should be women appointed by the Board of Education ; but she would not mind what Government 
Department controlled the work so long as itwasdone thoroughly. It is desired to bring the public to see that 
unless créches are kept up to a proper standard and are open to inspection, they ought to be abolished. Grants 
will be given by the Society to recognised institutions ; and it is proposed to issue 2 magazine which will 
eontain a list of créches, indicating those which the public are advised not to maintain.”’ (Ibid., p. 107.) 


} There is a like responsibility in those Unions, unhappily numerous, in which Outdoor Relief is systematic- 
ally refused to mothers having one child only, or two children only. 
t Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 61. 
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. ‘+ should be a condition of such certification, and of the receipt of any 
cane ane i patnenta from any Local Authority, that the institution should come 
also under the regular inspection of the Local Health Authority. 


But whatever may be the case in Ireland, there is in Great Britain no provision by 
Voluntary Agencies—whether Rescue Homes, Maternity Hospitals, Domiciliary Mid- 
wifery Charities, Day Nurseries or Infant Asylums—at all adequate to the need. This 
deficiency shows itself alike in amount of accommodation and in its geographical distri- 
bution, in the quality of the service and in its limited duration. As we have seen, none 
of the five forms of voluntary provision that we have described comes anywhere near 
being able to cover all the cases. What is done is limited to London and a comparatively 
small number of large towns. The efficiency of the service rendered is extremely unequal, 
and much of it would have to be very drastically reformed betore 1% could be utilised 
by a Public Authority. Finally, all these Voluntary Agencies—the Rescue Homes being 
in this respect least open to criticism—share with the Destitution Authorities the draw- 
back that they deal with these cases only during a narrowly limited period of time. Their 
patients come to them out of the unknown, and after the briefest of treatment, disappear 
again into the unknown, having received temporary physical advantage but the very 
minimum of mental or moral improvement. To be of any real value to the community, 
the temporary physical improvement afforded by these Voluntary Agencies to their 
patients must be set in a framework of more continuous preventive and educational — 
activity, brought to bear on the character and intelligence of these persons both before 
and after the acute crisis of their distress. 


We are, therefore, unable to share, so far at any rate as Great Britain is concerned, — 
in the optimistic assumption of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ire- 
land that Voluntary Agencies are in a position adequately to deal with the problems of 
Birth and Infancy. Whatever use of them by the Local Authority may prove possible, ~ 
it is clear that they will need stimulating and supervising by public officers, and, in nearly — 
every district, they will require to be supplemented by public provision at the expense — 
of the rates, both in the form of institutions for specific classes of cases left wholly or 
partly undealt with by the philanthropist, and in that of more extended, more systematic 
and more continuous domiciliary treatment than is afforded by any Voluntary Agency. 


(c) Tae SupERvision oF Birra anp Inrancy By THE LocaL HEALTH AUTHORITY. 


The continuance of a high rate of infantile mortality in spite of a steadily falling ~ 
mortality among persons of other ages has, within the last two decades, forced itself upon ~ 
the attention of the Local Authorities. Whilst the general rate of mortality has fallen — 
in the United Kingdom during the past forty years by at least one-sixth, the proportion 
of deaths under one year per thousand births has, until lately, remained almost undimin- | 
ished.* The result has been a great outburst of sanitary activity In new directions. ‘* The 
question of how we are to prevent so large an infantile mortality,” says a recent report, — 
“is now engaging the attention of every Medical Officer of Health throughout Great — 
Britain, and more or less of every Sanitary Authority, and the great factors . . . . which © 
they are to combat are ignorance, carelessness, and neglect of the hygienic laws. It, | 
therefore, becomes necessary to instruct the people in these matters.’ At first, “ the 
efforts of Health Committees ” were “ directed chiefly towards reducing the deaths among. | 
infants from epidemic diarrhoea.” But “ statistics have clearly shown that the practice: 















* “Tt may safely be said that the health of the community at large, especially that of adults, depends. 
upon many factors, some of which have been beneficially influenced by Public Health legislation ; but the: 
health of the infant population depends chiefly upon home and maternal influences, 1.e., upon the mode of: 
feeding, clothing, etc., which Public Health legislation has only slightly touched. The general mortality” 
reacts most quickly to sanitary measures of a municipal character, the infant mortality to domestic hygiene,. 
and this, in my opinion, is the explanation of the different behaviour of the general death-rate and the infantile: 
death-rate, during the last half-century. The fact is that personal and domestic hygiene, and in this I include: 
all that relates to the proper care of infants, has been neglected in the past ; it may be said in this respect: 
Mi mer very little better on the whole than a quarter of a century ago. With the exception, perhaps, of af 
nts ulous idea that when an individual is knowz to be suffering from an infectious disease, such person should | 

. a rae from those who are healthy, the public, especially in crowded localities, may be said to possess ° 
no ideas on domestic hygiene, with the result that the community at large still suffers from an unnecessarily 


on Re A OC eer death and sick rate.” (Report of the Medical Officer of Health, on Hackney, 
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of feeding infants with artificial food is chiefly responsible for the terrible wastage of 
life at present going on.”* Thus the Local Health Authorities have found their work 
taking the novel forms of giving advice to mothers how to treat their babies—advice 
which it was difficult to distinguish from that given by the private practitioner or the 
District Medical Officer ; and in some places of actually supplying the mothers with suit- 
able food for their babies—food that might otherwise have been sought as Outdoor Relief 
from the Destitution Authority. 


(i.) Provision of Midwifery. 


We must first notice a small, and, we think, undesigned responsibility assumed by the 
Local Health Authority in some places, in connection with the provision of medical attend- 
ance on women in child-birth, who are destitute of the means of providing it for themselves. 
Under the Midwives’ Act of 1902, and the rules framed by the Central Midwives’ Board, the 
12,000 practising midwives in England and Wales are legally required instantly to call in a 
qualified medical practitioner in cases of difficulty or danger.t No provision was made for 
the remuneration of the doctor thus imperatively summoned ; and, in a large proportion of 
the cases, the patient is quite unable to pay him. Under these circumstances, the Local 
Government Board has permitted the payment to be made, sometimes by the Destitution 
Authorities, sometimes by the Local Health Authorities. In some places the Boards of 
Guardians have demurred to making any payment in such cases to a private practitioner, 
considering that the duty should fall exclusively on the District Medical Officers.t In 
some places the Boards of Guardians make the payment, provided that the doctor—sum- 
moned perhaps in the night—has first obtained a note from the Relieving Officer authorising 
his attendance, § or provided that it is proved that application was first made, and made 
in vain, to the District Medical Officer, or provided that the case is, after inquiry, con- 
sidered by the Guardians to be destitute. In some places (as at Manchester, and Liver- 
pool) the Town or District Council is, with the approval of the Local Government Board, 
making the payments under the general terms of Sec. 133 of the Public Health Act.|| 
There is nothing to prevent both Local Authorities paying for the same service. or 
instance, both the Manchester Town Council and the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of 
Guardians have actually resolved to make such payments under certain conditions. On 
the other hand, in other places, the doctor fails to get his fee from either Local Authority. 


(ii) Provision of Hygienic or Medical Advice. io 


Whilst the provision of midwifery by the Public Health Authorities is, at present, 
occasional only, the provision of hygienic or medical advice for infantile ailments has 
already. become an organised service. The most remarkable feature of this development 

has been its educational aspect. The Local Health Authority found the bulk of the poor 
- mothergs—those in receipt of Outdoor Relief no less. than the others—totally unaware 
how to rear their babies in health. They were both unable and unwilling to pay for the 
private practitioner’s advice, at any Tate so long as the babies were not actually ill, and 
the Destitution Authority provided no instruction even for the mothers whom it was 
relieving. It was argued by the Local Authorities that : “‘ No education in school is likely 
to have much practical result in lessening the vast amount of preventible mortality and 
sickness among young infants. Very few of the mothers in the working classes have either, 
the time or the ability to understand books or leaflets on the management of childre » * 
What is required is that they should have actual practical instruction from some prop‘er} 
trained and tactful visitor soon after the child’s birth, who would be able to show them that 
it would save them trouble in the long run if they spent a little pains in preparing for their 
child’s food, in the event of their not being able to nurse it themselves.”** The result: has 
been the creation of a remarkable organisation, partly paid and partly {fvoluntary, by 








* Report upon the Infantile Death-Rate at Newport, by J. Howard-Jones, M.D.,D.Sc., Medical Officer 
of Health for Newport (Mon.), 1907. 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 21665-21673, 22981+22985, 38380 (Pars. 41, 42), 38573-38582. 

+ As at Lewisham, Southwark, Camberwell, Wolverhampton, Totnes, Derby, West Ham, etc. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 38324, Par. 12. 

\| Ibid., Qs. 36931 (Par. 2), 37103, 38380 (Par. 42), 38573-38582. 

] Statement by the Midwives’ Committees of the London and Counties Medical Protection Society, Jbid., ~ 
(not yt in volume form.) : 

** Report of Medical Officer of Health for Margate, 1905, pp. 14, 15. 

++ There appear to be already between 200 and 300 salaried Health Visitors in the United Kingdom 
and at least ten times as many regularly engaged volunteers ; or, in the aggregate, more than the total number. 
of Relieving Officers. 
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ich th cal Officer of Health attempts to keep under observation during the whole 
ts int nth TEs all the babies born in the poorer families, including those who are‘on 
the Outdoor pauper roll of the Destitution Authority, and those among them who. are 
actually under the attendance of the District Medical Officer. | This organisation has 
already gone very far. It may be said that Parliament has sanctioned the new develop- 
ment by expressly legalising the appointment of paid Health Visitors by the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils ;* and by passing the Notification of Births Act of 1907, the avowed 
object of which was “ to give Sanitary Authorities the opportunity of effecting improve- 
ments in Infant and Domestic E-ygiene by means of Health Visitors. t Accordingly, at 
the present time, in the poorer districts of many towns of Great Britain, every house 
at which a birth occurs, or at which a child under two years has died (even those at which 
the District Medical Officer is in attendance) is visited by an officer from the Medical 
Officer of Health’s Department—in some places by a lady volunteer, in others by a 
semi-philanthropic paid agent, in others again by a trained professional Health Visitor, 
qualified by a sanitary certificate or a nurse’s experience. Including the organised volun- 
teers, there are already more Health Visitors than there are Relieving Officers in England 
and Wales. At Huddersfield and elsewhere some of these Health Visitors are even qualified 
medical practitioners. They interview the mother and inspect the baby; they advise 
how it should be fed, washed, clothed, and generally treated ; they criticise what is being 
done wrong or unskilfully ; they keep a sharp eye for the presence of disease to be reported 
to the Medical Officer of Health; they suggest hygienic improvements in the household ; 
if the baby is ailing they are often able to suggest the cause and remedy; and, finally, 
if the case looks serious, they urge the obtaining of further professional advice either by 
the calling in of a doctor for payment, or by application to the Relieving Officer for the 
attendance of the District Medical Officer.t The adoption of this system of domiciliary 
“health visiting,’ as applied to the 2°45 per cent. of the population which is under one 
year of age, has apparently resulted in a great improvement in its health; although 
the proportion of those visited to the total population has not yet risen to a sufficient 
height to have any marked statistical result on the whole. 


Three features stand out in this expansion of the work of the Local Health Authority, 
all of them in significant contrast with that of the Destitution Authority. The first is 
its humanising and educational character. The poverty-stricken mother, tempted to 
regard the newly-born infant only as an additional burden, finds herself reminded of the 
importance of the child’s life, finds its welfare a matter of interest to the visitor, and finds 
herself gradually acquiring a higher standard of child-rearing. The second significant 
feature of the work is the extensive use made of volunteers in an altogether new relation 
to the official machinery. Such volunteers, numbering in towns like Huddersfield several 
scores, visit the poor in a friendly, unofficial way, and yet serve systematically as the 
eyes and ears of the Local Authority, working always under the pie re guidance 
and control of the responsible salaried officer, and his representative Health Committee. 
The third feature is the stimulus given by the action of the Local Authority to parental 








* London County Council (General Powers) Act, 1908. 


+ Report upon the Infantile Death-Rate at Newport (Mon.), by J. Howard-Jones, M.D., D.Se., Medical 
Officer of Health, Newport, 1907. ‘‘ The Local Government Board, as stated in their Circular, of September 
27th last, to the Councils of the Metropolitan Boroughs, however, are of opinion ‘ that there is no occasion 
for imposing upon parents and others, the obligation of notifying births, unless steps are taken to carry out 
the ultimate object of the measure, viz., the giving of advice and instruction to those who have charge of the 
infants, and in ordinary circumstances they would not be prepared to consent to the adoption of the Act unless 
it appeared that arrangements would usually be carried out by local agencies under the Medical Officer of 
Health. The Board trust the Council will consider the question of adopting the Act, and of co-operating with 
any agency that may exist, so as to secure its successful operation.’ ”’ (Report on the Prevention of Infantile 
Mortality, by Alfred E. Harris (Medical Officer of Health for Islington), 1907, pp. 31, 32.) 


{ Evidence ibefore the Commission, Appendix No. LVI. to Vol. IV., (as to Huddersfield) ; Appendix 
No. CAXXVIII. (Car. 2) to Vol. IV. (as to Birmingham) ; Qs. 41685-41689, 42546 (as to Leeds) ; Q. 41888, 
Par. 1 (d'(as to Sheffield) ; Qs. 37605 (Par. 29), 37616-37618, 37801, 37802 (as to Blackburn). In Huddersfield, 
for instance, all “ newly-born children are visited as soon as possible by the official Health Visitors. Hach 
Saturday, a list of the cases in her district is sent to a Lady Superintendent, who distributes the cases among 
her lady-helpers. These keep the cases under observation, and where it appears necessary, invoke the aid of 
the Department. Great care is exercised to avoid touching upon the domain of the family doctor, and also to 
avoid any action which even might have the appearance of diminishing parental, and particularly maternal, 
responsibility. _ (Report of the Medical Officer of Health of Huddersfield, for 1905, p- 30.) In particular, 
the Health Visitor keeps a “ watchful guard over the illegitimate children who are nursed in the District, 


ate, Os aa advantage of these little unfortunates.”’ (Report of Medical Officer of Health for Walthamstow, 
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responsibili by, personal self-control and regularity, and self-help. The Destitution Author- 
ity, grudgingly giving its dole of Outdoor Relief to the destitute mother, leaves her not 
only without instruction how to make the best use of it, but also free to neglect her infant, 
to endanger its life by irregular hours, and even to let it starve quietly to death if she 
chooses. What the Local Health Authority does is to persist in inquiring after the health of 
that baby ; to send its Health Visitors to see its condition; to make the mother feel that 
she is being helped; to induce her to take some pride in the infant’s thriving; and to 
show her how she can make it thrive. We have been much impressed by the evidence 
afforded to us of the beneficial results of this kind of State action in positively increasing 
self-respect, a sense of personal responsibility and maternal care.* 


(i.) Provision of Milk. 


In.a dozen towns (St. Helens since 1899; also Liverpool, Battersea, Finsbury, Lam- 
beth, Woolwich, Glasgow, Leicester) the Health Authority has gone a step further. It 
providesa municipal milk depot, or rather a ‘milk dispensary,” at which babies 
requiring artificial. feeding are supplied with pure milk (and hygienic feeding teats) on 
payment ofasmallsum.t  At-Liverpool this has developed into an elaborate organisation 
with branch depots in various parts of the city, supplying “ humanised sterilised milk ”’ 
of seven different grades, for infants of various ages (in addition to the babies brought 
to the depots) to many hundred families by direct delivery. But the special interest 
of the ‘‘ milk dispensary ”’ to the sanitarian is the personal supervision which it enables 
the Medical Officer of Health to exercise over these ailing babies. At Finsbury the supply 
of the milk is made conditional on the babies being brought regularly for inspection, 
accurate weighing, and hygienic advice. Those who cannot be brought are visited in 
their homes. At Glasgow a qualified medical practitioner (lady) visits every home as 
a matter of course. Practically, though not avowedly, the Medical Officer of Health 
becomes the medical attendant. of each of these infants; to whom, indeed, he not in- 
frequently supplies the milk gratuitously rather than let them die or compel the destitute 
parents to “‘ go through the rigmarole ”’ of obtaining Poor Law relief for them. “ During 
the hotter portion of the year,” reports the Medical Officer of Health for Norwich, “ and 
to a lesser extent since, with the sanction of the Health Committee, I have distributed 
(through the lady health visitor) a considerable quantity of dried milk powder to neces- 
sitous mothers and, on.the whole, have been well satisfied with the results.” { “It is 
clear,’ says Dr. Newman, now Chief Medical Officer to the Board of Education, “ that 
such a specialised milk supply does not meet the whole problem of infant mortality... . 
Nevertheless it is true that a properly equipped and controlled Infants’ Milk Depot is part 
of the solution at the present time and under present conditions and is a practical step 
in the right direction.’’§ 


Here, too, as with the advice given to the mothers by the Health Visitors, the most 
prominent. features of the work are the education of the persons aided, and the stimulus 
to their sense of responsibility. When the baby has to be regularly brought to be in- 
spected and weighed, the mother’s interest in its physical condition is not allowed to 
slacken ; there is praise and approval if the baby goes on well ; there is blame and warn- 
ing if it sickens. The connection between irregular hours, dirt, carelessness about the 
food and other forms of neglect, and the ups and downs of the baby’s physical develop- 
ment are brought home to the most ignorant and apathetic of mothers. In marked 
contrast with the practice of the Poor Law, the actual gift of material relief is made only 
an incident—for the most part only an occasional incident—in the process of education 
and inspection. The self-respect, the power of will, the sense of personal responsibility, 
instead of being weakened, as it is under Outdoor Relief, is, with a Milk Dispensary, actually 
strengthened. 





x Exvideiice before the Commission, Qs. 42664-42671, 56933, 56934, 56961-56964, 94589. 


+ As to these municipal milk dispensaries, see Ibid., Qs. 47191, 47266, 47501, and Appendices Nos. 
OXVI. (Tar. 3), CXLIV. (Par. 5), and CL. (Par. 1), to Vol. IV. (for Leicester) ; Qs. 41489 (Par. 35), 41492- 
41514, 41585, and 41700 (for Leeds); Qs. 94287 (Pars, 23 (b), 25 (h)), 94335-94343 (for Finsbury) ; Qs. 
95100 (Pare. 13-16), 95106-95116, 95228-95243 (for Glasgow) ; Appendix No. xliy. to Vol, LX. (for Wool- 
wich). Smallas is the sum charged, it is sufficient to prevent the poorest mothers (those in receipt of Outdoor 
Relief) from obtaining the advantage of the municipal milk depot. At Liverpool and Finsbury, we have been 
informed that attempts have been made by the Town Council to get the Boards of Guardians to give orders 
for the milk, in lieu of other food, where there are young or delicate children ; but so far with little success. 
At Battersea, the Board of Guardians sometimes give orders for milk instead of money. 


+ Report on the Health of Norwich, 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, p. 10. 
§ Report of the Medical Officer of Health on the Infants’ Milk Depot, Finsbury, 1905, p. 7. 
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(p) Tue NeEp For A UNIFIED SERVICE DEALING WITH BIRTH AND INFANCY. 


The rapid up-g ; ; j 
by the Public Health Authorities, and the confusion and overlapping with the work of the 
Destitution Authorities to which this is giving rise, compel a consideration of the question 


whether the whole of the public provision for Birth and Infancy—whatever that provision 


may be—ought not to be placed in the hands of a single Local Authority. If, on the one- 


hand, tte Local Health Authorities have trespassed on the domain of the Destitution 
Authorities in paying midwifery fees, arid in supplying medical advice and milk to necessi- 
tous mothers, the Destitution Authorities are admmistering certain other services with 
recard to Birth and Infancy, which form indispensable parts of the Public Health machinery. 


Our attention has been called, by the Boards of Guardians themselves, to the fact that, 


owing to historical accidents, it is upon them and not upon the Local Health Authorities,that | 


has been cast the administration of the registration of births and deaths, of vaccination, 
and (outside the Metropolis) of the inspection of “‘ baby-farms.” Throughout England and 
Wales it is the Board of Guardians which chooses and nominates the Registrars of Births 
and Deaths; and the Local Health Authority has absolutely no official contact either with 
these officers or with the indispensable registration which they conduct. The result is that 
the system of registration itself is less effective from the Public Health standpoint than it 
might easily be made; * and the Medical Officer of Health has no means of getting the 
instantaneous information as to every birth and every death within his district that should 
be automatically at his disposal. It is equally anomalous that the machinery for vaccina- 
tion, a compulsory and universal provision against.an infectious disease, should be entirely 
in the hands, not of the Local Health Authority, but of the Destitution Authority. 
We have found no one to defend this arrangement. All our witnesses recommend 
the immediate and complete transfer of both these duties of the Destitution Authority 
to the Local Health Authority, especially if that Authority acts for an area of adequate 
extent. It has been represented to us as no less anomalous that the administration 
of the Infant Life Protection Acts should, in England and Wales outside the Metropolis, 
be entrusted to the Destitution Authority. This service is at present very imperfectly 
performed by the Boards of Guardians, several of which strenuously opposed the 


Infant Life Protection Billin 1902 ; and itis by most of them wholly neglected.t Thetrans- — | 


fer of the three services of the registration of births and deaths, vaccination, and the ad- 
ministration of the Infant Life Protection Act—now the Children’s Act, 1908—irom the 


Destitution Authorities to the Local Health Authorities, which is necessary in the interest’ 


both of economy and efficiency,§ would, in our opinion, by concentrating in the department. 
of the Medical Officer of Health all the available knowledge as to the local facts, make 


it inevitable that the whole responsibility for whatever public provision is made for Birth 
and Infancy should be concentrated in the Local Health Authority. 


This suggestion receives support from another consideration. What is needed, for a 
tzeatment of Birth and Infancy from the standpoint of the community, is continuous ob- 
servation of the household both before and after birth. The Destitution Authority, by the 
ve'y nature of its work, has, and can have, no such continuity of knowledge. The ex- 
pectant motrer, or the mother with infants, only comes within its ken when “ destitution ” 
sets In, and disappears the very moment that “ destitution ” ceases. The Local Health 
Authority, on the other hand, is—by its ubiquitous machinery of Health Visitors, and 
house to house visitation—continuously observing the circumstances of the household, 
irrespective of temporary destitution. By its staff of Sanitary Inspectors, it knows the 
chazacter of the street, and even of the house, in which the expectant mother is living, and 
is thevefore in a position to gauge the probable risk to mother and infant in domiciliary 
confinement. Above all, the Local Health Authority is primarily concerned with the 








* For instance, we are told that “Th . layman, to accept 
: ; { e law now allows a Registrar, almost always a layman, to accept 
a certificate from an unqualified person, provided that he, the Registrar, is persuaded that no deception is 


bel ; . : 
eing practised. The proper course is, without doubt, to hold an inquiry in.every such case, and, where ~ 


df i 2a at : 
needful, a post-mortem examination. These steps will probably be taken only when the registration of the 


cause of death is pl F pk : 
Health, Nosiion pee treats ge control of the Sanitary Authority.” (Report of the Medical Officer of 


+ Evidence bef as 
Appia eee LL. ee LER TTESOR, Qs. 434, 9820-9826,40475 (Par. 5a), 40481, 45922 (Par. 5), 45957, and 


+ See, for examples, bid./ Appendix No. LKXXV. (Pars. 19-23) to Vol. IX. 


§ Ibid., Q. 9827. Cur; De yet ; : 
5 Q. 9827. Curiously enough, the administration of the Infant Life Protection Act is under the 


Home Office. I . 
done cane onthe Metropolis the work already forms part of the County Health Service, under the Lon- 


rowth of the organised supervision of Birth and Infancy undertaken 
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prevention of disease and death, and has, for its responsible adviser, not a clerk or solicitor 
but a medical expert. Thus, if the Local Health Authority were responsible for the whole 
of the public provision for Birth and Infancy, it would decide the question of whether 
institutional treatment should be afforded to a confinement, upon grounds of the risk to 
health and life, and the chance of survival of mother and infant. Under the Destitution 
Authority, the decision is made, irrespective of considerations of health, or even of the 
character of the mother, according to the dominant policy of the Guardians against or in 
favour of “ Outdoor Relief.” As a matter of fact there is much evidence that, for the 
normal case, it is in many respects better, as well as less costly, to provide midwifery attend- 
ance in the home, than to require the mother to enter a Maternity Hospital. As we have 
seen, the statistics of infantile mortality in the lying-in wards of Workhouses and Maternity 
Hospitals alike, compared with those of domiciliary confinements where adequate food 
and attendance are provided, are such as to make us pause before we establish any more 
Maternity Hospitals at the public expense.* But there are other reasons, founded on the 
results upon personal character, and the integrity of the home, which make institutional 
treatment undesirable. For a poor mother to leave her home and family means often 
the abandonment of her children to most inadequate care, and an additional temptation to 
her husband to.seek amusement elsewhere. Though her confinement in a crowded, poverty- 
stricken home may cause much inconvenience, she feels that she can still watch over her 
children, direct the elder ones what to do for the household, and (as it has been graphically 
put) “keep the purse under her pillow.’’ We have been much impressed by the experience 
in this respect of the Plaistow Maternity Charity, to which we have already referred, a 
voluntary organisation for supplying midwifery attendance gratuitously to the homes of a 
very poor part of the West Ham Union. Here a great feature is made of the hygienic 
advice and instruction given to the mother. Those responsible for its organisation are firm 
in the belief that domiciliary treatment of confinement cases is the only sound one, for they 
consider that the nurse may leave behind her lessons of health which will long be remembered. 
This, however, is at present very imperfectly undertaken, owing to the absence of any co- 
operation with the Local Health Authority. The nurse only attends a case for ten days 
at the most, and it may require many months of simple instruction before a woman has the 
desire or knowledge for fighting against the overwhelming odds of a “slum” existence 
sufficiently well to obey even the simplest laws of health. It is here that the continuous 
Supervision and friendly counsel of the Health Visitors—continued, as we have described, 
quite irrespective of whether or not the mother continues to be destitute—becomes of so 
much value. No such machinery is, or can be, at the disposal of a Local Authority con- 
cerned with the mere relief of destitution. 


There are, however, a number of maternity cases which—whether on medical or 
social grounds—cannot properly be treated in the home. It is a powerful argument for 
entrusting the whole service to the Local Health Authority that such an Authority has, 
in its qualified staff, the means of discovering these cases in advance; and of arranging 
for their admission, not at the moment of labour, but in due time. It 1s clear that the 
Maternity Hospitals supported from public funds must be either supervised or adminis- 
tered by the Local Health Authority, which is already charged with the duty of dealing 
with puerperal fever. By its ability to exercise the necessary medical supervision, such 
an Authority would be able to do what the Destitution Authority never feels itself able 
to do,namely, make full use of philanthropic or charitable institutions undertaking the 
reclamation of girl-mothers. Above all, the Local Health Authority would be in a posi- 
tion, with regard to each case, to deal with it by the desirable combination of domiciliary 
and. institutional treatment—to watch the patient at home, to arrange for admission to 
the appropriate institution just for the crisis, to continue the treatment at home, and to 
follow this up by the instructional care which goes far to strengthen and enforce personal 
responsibility. Whilst the good mother would be stimulated and encouraged, the bad 
mother would be kept under observation and, if necessary, prosecuted for letting her 
baby die. 


It has been strongly represented to us that the special supervision of the Local Health 
Authority should not be confined to the first year of life ; but should be continued until, 
at whatever age may be fixed, the children pass under the supervision of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” testified the Clerk of the Glasgow School Board, 
“that the absence of public provision for children under five, so far as the poorest classes 





* See, in confirmation, Ibid., Q. 37104. 
429, : 5N 
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is a crying evil. The evils of slum life in relation to these children cannot 
eV Probably the evil influences of the slums upon them affect their whole 
lives and make the whole question of education right up to fourteen more difficult.’’* 
“ Young children in poor districts,” said an important London witness, “who do not 
attend school are often locked up in one room for hours without attention, while the 
mothers are out at work. Hither they are in danger from a fire in an open grate, or there 
is no fire and they suffer terribly from cold. When not locked in a room they are left 
to run about alone in the streets. In either case it frequently happens that no attempt 
is made to keep them clean, this being done only when they go to school. Under such 
conditions it is hopeless to expect children to acquire good and clean habits.’’} The 
Destitution Authority, as we have seen—even with regard to the considerable proportion 
of these children which it is maintaining on Outdoor Relief—exercises no supervision 
over such cases. It is, we think, clear that it is the Local Health Authority that should 
be charged with the responsibility for the whole of the public provision that is made for 
the child under school age,{ whether this takes the form of supervision, from the stand- 
point of Public Health, of infants at large, or the maintenance of infants discovered to be 
in a state of destitution. We are supported in this assumption of the proved necessity 
for a systematic supervision of infants up to school age by the recent authoritative Report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. ‘“‘ The first three years of 
a child’s life,” states that Committee, ‘‘are the most critical of all, and . . . if the State 
acknowledges the duty of providing care and training for certain children after the age 
of three there is even greater reason for extending that care to children below that age. 
As to the permanent effect of proper care during the first three years of life, the Committee 
entirely agree... . They would like . . . to record their conviction that the improved 
treatment of such children depends almost entirely upon the improved conditions of 
their homes, and this opinion strengthens them in urging that in making provision for 
children over three nothing should be done which might arrest the development of the 
idea that the best place for all children under five is a good home.’’§ 


This unification in the hands of the Local Health Authorities of whatever public 
provision is made with regard to Birth and Infancy seems to us as desirable in the interest 
of economical expenditure of the public funds, as it is in the interest of efficiency of service. 
We do not agree that the assumption by the Local Health Au thority of the work now done 
by the Destitution Authority in providing medical attendance and maintenance for sick or 
destitute mothers and infants, would involve any extension of gratuitous service. It has 
been found, in practice, easier for the Local Health Authority to obtain repayment of the 


cost of the milk that it now supplies to necessitous mothers and infants, than for the © 


Destitution Authority to recover the cost of the “ relief ”? doled out in the homes, or of the 
fortnight’s sojourn in the maternity ward of the General Mixed Workhouse.- The greater 
willingness of the poor to pay for the food thus obtained from the Local Health Authority 
arises from the fact that it is tendered in a spirit of helpfulness to persons discovered to be 


in need of it, with no accompaniment of humiliation, and conditional only on their making — 


a right use of it ; instead of being, like Poor Relief, grudgingly granted, without considera- 


tion or counsel, to such applicants as brave the deterrent tests, and submit to the humilia- 
tion of pauperism and the stigma of civil disability. But apart from this effect on the 
recipient, encouraging in him responsive effort, there is, in all the range of operations 
of the Local Health Authority, an even greater safeguard to the rates in the fact that this 
Authority prevents destitution, and is not confined to merely treating it when it arises. 
Tn all these cases, prevention is far more economical, as well as more efficient, than cure. 
The Destitution Authority has not, and never can have, any cognisance of the fact that an 
expectant mother, or mother with infants, is, owing to the neglect of her husband properly 
to maintain her, getting into such a state of weakness that she will shortly become charge- 
able to the rates. The Local Health Authority, by its machinery of Health Visitors and 


es” 


- * Report of the Consultative Committee upon the School Attendance of Children below the Age of Five 
ears, 1908, p. 127. (Evidence of Mr. J. Clark, Clerk to the Glasgow School Board.) 


} Ibid., p. 116, (Evidence of Miss H. L. Pearse, Superintendent of the London County Council Nurses.) 
_ is This ms as said the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland, “ of sanitary 
ua ane ne tee emented by the system of health visiting which is springing up in our Scotch towns, and under 
' ‘nfs cers of Health, your milk depots, and so on . . . are all tending to complete the supervision 
—e ancy, up to school age.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 56955.) 
a 


area a ee Committee upon the School Attendance of Children below the Age of Five 


a a 
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Sanitary Inspectors, can discover the approach of destitution, and by moral pressure and 
if need be, by legal prosecution, can enforce on husband or parent the responsibility for 
maintenance, before actual destitution or chargeability arises. We see the superior 
economy of this preventive activity of the Local Health Authority in the work which it 
has already accomplished. The great improvements in town sanitation of the past half- 
century, which have so enormously diminished among adults both the death-rate and the 
loss by preventable sickness, have been effected quite as much by enforcing on owners and 
occupiers their obligation to keep their own dwellings in a sanitary condition, on traders 
their obligation to sell only wholesome food, and on employers their obligation to provide 
healthy workshops, as by expensive street improvements effected at the cost of the rates, 
It is only in default of private action that the Local Health Authority does the work itself ; 
and then it is often enabled to recover the cost from the individual in default. This 
principle it is that we seek to extend from the sanitation of the environment to the personal 
hygiene of the mother and infant. At present, as we shall show in our chapter on “ Charge 
and Recovery by Local Authorities,” the law and practice of recovering the cost of main- 
tenance from the persons benefited, especially in the present sphere of the Destitution 
Authority, is in a state of utter confusion and futility. In that chapter, and more defin- 
itely in the chapter giving our “Scheme of Reform,” we shall point out how these 
financial responsibilities of husbands and parents may be really enforced. 


(E) CONCLUSIONS. 
We have, therefore, to report :— 


1. That the Boards of Guardians of England, Wales and Ireland, and the Parish 
Councils of Scotland have proved themselves to be, by their very nature as Destitution 
Authorities, wholly unsuited to cope with the grave three-fold problem as to Birth and 
Infancy with which the nation is confronted. Alike in the prevention of the continued pro- 
creation of the feeble-minded, in the rescue of girl-mothers from a life of sexual immorality, 
and in the reduction of infantile mortality in respectable but necessitous families, the 
Destitution Authorities, in spite of their great expenditure, are to-day effecting no useful 
results. With regard to the first two of these problems, at any rate, the activities of 
the Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils are, in our judgment, actually intensifying 
the evil. Ifthe State had desired to maximise both feeble-minded procreation, and birth 
out of wedlock, there could not have been suggested a more apt device than the provision, 
throughout the country, of General Mixed Workhouses, organised as they now are to serve 
as unconditional Maternity Hospitals. Whilst thus encouraging irregular sexual unions 
and the procreation of the feeble-minded, the Destitution Authorities are doing little 
to arrest the appalling preventable mortality that prevails among the infants of the poor. 
The respectable married woman, however necessitous she may be, can, with difficulty 
take advantage of the free food, shelter and medical attendance provided at great expense 
by the Destitution Authority for maternity cases. In Scotland she is—if living with 
her own husband, he being in good health—absolutely debarred from relief by law. In 
England and Wales she is, as far as possible, deterred. 


2. That in view of the fact that the Destitution Authorities of the United Kinedom 
have constantly on their hands more than 65,000 infants under five years of age, and 
that there is grave reason for believing the mortality among them to be excessive, alike 
among the 50,000 who are maintained on Outdoor Relief and among the 15,000 in 
Poor Law Institutions, careful statistical enquiry ought immediately to be made, 
in order to discover where the mortality is greatest, and how this loss of life can be 
prevented. 


3. That, in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, those unmarried mothers who come on the rates 
for their confinements and are definitely proved to be mentally defective, should be dealt 
with exclusively by the Local Authority for the Mentally Defective. 


4. That, whatever provision is made from public funds for maternity, whether in 
the way of supervision, or in domiciliary midwifery, or by means of Maternity Hospitals, 
should be exclusively in the hands of the Local Health Authority. 
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5. That, in accordance with the recommendations of the Vice-Regal Commission 
on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, the fullest possible use should be made, under the 
inspection and supervision of the Local Health Authorities, of such Voluntary Agencies 
as Rescue and Maternity Homes, Midwifery Charities, and Day Nurseries. ri 


of both salaried and voluntary Health Visitors with the work of the Medical Officer of 
Health and his staff, should be everywhere adopted and developed so as to extend to all 
infants under school age. 


7. That the Local Health Authority should, in all its provision for birth and infancy, 
continue to proceed on its accustomed principles of :— | a . 


(a) The provision, free of charge, of hygienic information and advice to all 
who will accept it ; ) | 


6. That the system, which has already proved so successiul, of combining the efforts : 
| 
| 
: 
(b) The strict enforcement of the obligation imposed upon individuals to ! 
maintain in health those who are legally dependent on them; and ted 
(c) Where individual default has taken place in this respect, the immediate 
provision of the necessaries for health, and the systematic recovery from those 
responsible, if they are able to pay, of repayment according to their means. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CHILDREN UNDER RivaL AUTHORITIES. 


- The authors of the Report of 1834 found only one Local Authority dealing with 
poor children, namely, that acting under the Elizabethan Poor Law. In 1909 we find 
the work shared among three distinct Local Authorities expending rates and _ taxes, 
the Destitution Authority, the Education Authority, and, in England and Wales, also 
the Police Authority.. Each of these Local Authorities acts under its own set of Statutes, 
and is, in England and Wales, subject to the control of a different Government Depart- 
ment—the Poor Law and other Divisions of the Local Government Board, the Board of 
Education, and the Home Office. Of these three Local Authorities dealing with poor 
children, the Education Authority (which now often provides maintenance as well as 
instruction) has become, within the last few decades, by far the most extensive in its 
operations, now spending at least £25,000,000 annually. The total expenditure of the 
Destitution Authority on all its 237,000 children between five and sixteen,* including 
instruction as well as maintenance, may be estimated at nearly two millions sterling 
annually. The Police Authorities, the County and Borough Councils, which have some- 
times established industrial schools of their own, take rank with the Voluntary Com- 
mittees which, alongside of them, administer other schools of this kind at a cost of £600,000 
a year, met partly by substantial grants in aid from the Home Office. All the three kinds 
of Local Authorities provide, in a certain proportion of cases, both maintenance and 
instruction ; all three deal with children who, whatever else they may be, are certainly 
destitute ; and, as a matter of fact, it is not uncommon to find the different children of 
one and the same family being treated by two, or even by all three, separate Local Authori- 
ties simultaneously. 


(A) CHILDREN UNDER THE DestTITUTION AUTHORITY. 


We need not again recur to the fact that the authors of the Report of 1834 recom- 
mended that, for the destitute children of school age, there should be provided entirely 
separate residential institutions under schoolmasters; and that this recommendation 
applied, not merely to orphan or deserted children, but also to the families of all the able- 
bodied persons who were in any way relieved from the rates. The only children aided 
from the rates whom the authors of the 1834 Report would have left with their parents 
were those of sick or infirm persons, for whom alone Outdoor Relief was contemplated. 
This recommendation was ignored by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1835, who relegated 
to the General Mixed Workhouse the children of all those who received institutional 
relief ; and left in the homes, on small weekly allowances without any education at all, 
the children of the constantly increasing number of parents—widows, the sick, the aged 
and the infirm, men on Outdoor Labour Test, etc.—who were excluded from the operation 
of the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order. 


From 1841 onward, as we have already described, the Central Authority in England 
and Wales has been persistently striving to induce the Boards of Guardians to reverse 
the policy with regard to the children of school age which it unfortunately pressed on 
them in 1835. It has done its best to get the Guardians to provide efficient education 
for the children ; to establish separate schools for them ; to obtain trained and qualified 
teachers for them at adequate salaries ; to get the children of school age out of the General 
Mixed Workhouse into which they had been driven; and to diminish the number of 
children who, on Outdoor Relief, were left without either adequate education or proper 
supervision. } 


Unfortunately, the Destitution Authorities have, nearly everywhere, shown them- 
selves very slow and reluctant to adopt the new policy. At the present day, out of the 
186,000 children between five and sixteen maintained by the Poor Law Authorities in 
England and Wales alone, there are 130,000 on Outdoor Relief, and about 3,000 in the 
ordinary wards of the General Mixed Workhouse, apart from several thousands more 


* The number of children between five and sixteen among the paupers of England and Wales was, on 
March 31st, 1906, 186,105; those of Scotland, 32,075 ; and those of Ireland, 19,020. 
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who are in the sick wards of General Mixed Workhouses, and several thousands in addition 
who are in separate Infirmaries, usually without separate wards for children. 


We have already described the treatment meted out by the Destitution Authorities of 
England and Wales to the 130,000 children of school age, whom they elect to maintain on 
Outdoor Relief. After the elaborate report of our Special Investigators into the conditions 
of these children, as well as from what we have ourselves witnessed, we are unable to resist 
the conclusion that the great bulk of these children are growing up underfed, wrongly 
clothed, and housed under insanitary conditions. They are demonstrably being stunted in 
their growth and physical development, falling, as they grow up, year by year, farther 
behind the average in height and weight.* What is even more deplorable is that, with 
regard to ten or twenty thousand of them, it is, as we have seen, only too probable that they 
are being subjected to the influences of parentage and homes of dissolute or immoral 
character. The condition of the children on aliment in the large towns of Scotland is, in 
these respects, quite as bad as that of the Outdoor Relizf children in England and Wales.+ 
“ The out-relief children,” emphatically sums up our Children’s Investigator, “ are de- 
finitely and seriously suffering from the circumstances of their lives.”’t 


With regard to the 3,000 children between five and sixteen (not including 
the 7,000 others who are in the sick wards or infirmaries) who are still living in the General 
Mixed Workhouses of England and Wales, we need do no more, after our description 
of the evil promiscuity of that institution, than emphasise the universal condemnation 
of such a method of providing for the rearing of the young. “The retention of children 
in Workhouses,” reports our own Children’s Investigator, “ is always unsatisfactory. 
Even where they have special attendants they are never completely separated from the 
ordinary inmates. . . . In York certainly the children were dull and inert ; they stood 
about like moulting crows, and did not seem able to employ themselves with any enthusiasm 
or vigour. The arrangements for their tendance and training are never as good as in 
an establishment wholly given up to them; the separation from the ordinary inmates 
of the Workhouse was very incomplete in each case I saw.”§ Despairing of being able 
to induce the Destitution Authorities to send the children away to proper residential 
schools, the Local Government Board for England and Wales has, during recent years, 
contented itself with pressing the smaller Unions to let the children in the Workhouses 
attend the public elementary day schools.| This is doubtless an advance on the old 
school within the Workhouse walls; but we cannot too emphatically express our dis- 
agreement with those who accept this as any excuse for retaining children in the Work- 
house at all. The day school accounts for only about one-third of the child’s waking 
lite. The Local Government Board Inspectors themselves point out that it leaves the 


children, in practice, exposed to the contamination of “communication with the adult 
inmates whose influence is often hideously depraving.”’** 


“ Tt is a serious drawback,” says the Inspector,“ that every Saturday and Sunday, to say nothing 
of summer and winter holidays, have, for the most part, to be spent in the Workhouse, where they 
either live under rigid discipline and get no freedom, or else if left to themselves are likely to come 
under the evil influence of adult inmates. The Workhouse is at best a dreary place for children to 








* “ At three years the Out-relief children are as tall and as heavy as the averages (for all England and 
Wales) ; after that age they are at every age smaller and lighter, and the defect becomes greater with increasing 
years. . . . The defect is greater in weight than in height. The Out-relief children are unduly light, even for 
their defective height.” (Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p. 115.) 


+ Report . . . on the Condition of the Children . . . in Scotland, ete., by Dr. C. T. Parsons. No fewer 


per 24 ae vont of the children investigated in the Scotch towns were found to be living with “‘ bad ” mothers 
AD. aye 


t Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p. 116. 
§ Ibid., p. 103. 


I ne efforts have been so far successful that on January Ist, 1907, it could be said that only, 56) ehild rea 
SCu00! age were being taught in the workhouses, (Report to the President of the Local Government Board, 
by Tid. Macnamara, p. 6.) 

‘| * When sent out to school,” 
or out-of-school life of the other chil 
children drawing off from the oth 
their position.” (Report . 


observes our Children’s Investigator, “ they did not enter into the play 
dren. TI have often felt, as I have watched the little groups of workhouse 
ers, that, to certain natures at any rate, this must painfully emphasise 
- + on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p- 103.) 


** Twenty-Highth Annual R . | 
Pre emt cr Rabe eport of the Local Government Board, 1898-1899, Appendix B., p. 186 ; 
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spend their lives in, and I should like to see them quite cut off from it.”* “ The most unpleasant 
feature of this system,” says another Inspector, “is that in some of the small rural Unions there 
are so few children that the Guardians cannot reasonably be expected to pay additional officers to 
look after them. There are but few Unions where there is no paid officer in charge of the children 
but there are many where there is only a female officer, and where a pauper inmate is placed with 
the boys and sleeps in their bedroom. The male pauper selected for this purpose is generally the 
best man available, but too often he is not the sort of character which it is good for the boys to 
associate with.” 


We paid special attention to this point of the provision for children on our visits to Work- 
houses, large and small, in town and country, in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
We saw hardly any Workhouse or Poorhouse in which the accommodation for children 
was at allsatisfactory.{ We unhesitatingly agree with the Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board who gave it to us as his opinion that “‘ no serious argument in defence of the 
Workhouse system is possible. The person who would urge that the atmosphere and 
associations of a Workhouse are a fit upbringing for a child merely proves his incapacity 
to express an intelligent opinion upon the matter.’’§ 


From what we saw of the Poorhouses of Scotland, great or small, we came to the 
conclusion that the residence of children in those institutions was no more to be justified 
than it was in the Workhouses of England and Wales. It does not seem to be realised in 
Scotland to what a large extent the Poorhouse is used for children. Disregarding the 
infants under five, with whom we have already dealt, there were in the Scottish Poorhouses 
on March 31st, 1906, no fewer than 1,095 boys and girls between five and sixteen; or 
actually one-third of the corresponding number in England and Wales, which has seven 
times the population. Nor does this represent the whole story. The number of children 
found in the Poorhouses on any one day is less than half the total that passes through 
these institutions in the course of the year ; so that we may infer that at least 3,000 boys 
and girls of school age camé under the evil influences of the Scottish Poorhouse during 
last year. We do not think that it is generally known in Scotland that the General 
Mixed Poorhouse harbours at least twice as many children of school age, in proportion 
to population, as the General Mixed Workhouse does in England and Wales. 








* Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1899-1900, p. 115 ; Mr. Preston Thomas’s 
Report. “ On my last visit,” notes the same Inspector as to a particular Union, “ out of a total of 91 inmates 
there were no less than 15 boys, 22 girls, and 17 infants—a total of 54—for whose supervision no officer had 
been appointed, and who were left to the care of two women who are themselves inmates because unable to 
maintain their own illegitimate children. It is not hard to imagine the sort of influence which such persons 
would be likely to exercise on those under their charge. As stated in a previous Report, I have repeatedly 
remonstrated without success against this arrangement, as likely to affect injuriously the future of children 
for whom the Guardians are responsible, and last year I again brought the matter before them, but once more 
a majority decided, on the score of supposed economy, to make no change. I am glad to learn, however, 
while this Report is going through the press, that they have now reconsidered their decision, and that a paid 
caretaker will be appointed forthwith. Whether one officer will be able to supervise (out of school hours) nearly 
forty boys and girls, and to keep them entirely apart from adult inmates, is a point which will have to receive 
attention.” (Thirty-second Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1902-1903, p. 103; Mr. Preston 
Thomas’s Report.) 

+ Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1904-1905, pp. 202, 203 ; Mr. Fleming’s 
Report. 

@ + “During their stay in the Workhouse,” notes one of our Committees, “ the boys are placed with the 
infirm old men, and the girls with the infirm old women.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 12, p. 25.) 
** Though they had separate day-rooms and dormitories,” says another Committee, “ there was practically no 
- attempt to keep them from contact with the other inmates. Thus, for instance, the boys’ playground opened 

directly into the yard for able-bodied and other men, and in the dining-hall both boys and girls sat close by 
the other inmates.” (Ibid., No. 57, p. 126.) ‘‘ The boys’ day-room,” notes another Committee, “is abso- 
lutely dreary and bare ; and they share a yard and lavatories with the young men. . . . An old man sleeps 
with the boys.” (Ibid., No. 82, p. 153.) Another Committee notices that “there seems no real attempt 
to separate them from the inmates. They dine together in the hall with the adults, and so far as we could see, 
on the girls’ side female inmates were constantly going in and out, and on the boys’ side there was no serious 
attempt to keep the lads from contact with the male inmates.” (Zbid., No. 83, pp. 154, 155.) We found 
that, even where the arrangements for segregation were least imperfect, the Workhouse children nearly every- 
where had their meals in the presence of the other inmates, of both sexes and all ages, including the imbeciles 
and idiots. ‘‘ There were,” notes one of our Committees, “ fifty-nine children resident in the Workhouse. 
I saw them just as they were coming to the dining-room to have their midday meal, seated along one side of 
the hall, the adult inmates occupying the centre and the other side. One could not help thinking that this 
must have a demoralising and deleterious effect.” (Lbid., No. 93, p. 163.) 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXIII. (G) to Vol. I. One witness only 
defended the maintenance of children in the Workhouse itself, namely, the Rev. Canon Bury, late Chairman 
of the Brixworth Board of Guardians, so long noted for its “ strict administration.” ‘‘I see no way,” he 
said, ‘‘ of treating them less eligibly than the independent labourer’s child except by bringing them into ths 


Workhouse.” (Jbid., Q. 48221.) 
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As to Ireland, we have been able to obtain only imperfect statistics. But we gather 
that, of children between five and sixteen years ot age, there are over 6,000 in 
Poor Law Institutions. We inier that there must be, in the General Mixed Workhouses 
of Ireland, something like 5,000 boys and girls of school age, who are mostly being educated 


within the Workhouse walls.* 


Turning now to the specialised treatment provided by the Destitution Authorities 
of the United Kingdom for about 60,000 out of the total of 237,000 children between five 
and sixteen whom they maintain, we are confronted. with six different methods of provision 
varying greatly in the amount and quality of what is done, and therefore in the cost. The 
expense in fact, shows the most extraordinary variation—some children being maintained 
on eighteenpence or half-a-crown a week, whilst others run up to.as much as twenty-five 
shillings a week. Without at present attempting to estimate the comparative advantages 
of these six methods, we proceed first to describe them in the order of their apparent 
cheapness, taking first that which is apparently the least costly. 


(i.) Boarding Out within the Union. 


Of the method of providing for children known as Boarding-Out, there are, in England 
and Wales, two varieties existing under very different conditions. Under an Order of 1889 
Boards of Guardians may board out children ‘“‘ within the Union,” which means, in practice, 
no more than paying a small sum weekly to a foster parent residing within the same Union, 
who undertakes to maintain the child. ‘“‘ In point of fact the cases boarded-out within the 
Union are cases with regard to which the Guardians would ordinarily give Outdoor Relief, 
and... did give ordinary Outdoor Relief priortothe . . . Order bemgsentout.”7 It 
is a system “which extends automatically,” stated the Senior Boarding-Out Inspector :— 


“For many persons who might maintain children related to them, but for whom they are not 
legally responsible, will not do so if they see that their neighbours receive parish pay for children 
under similar circumstances. Also, though there are now about 107 committees within the Unions 
for which they act, there is no official inspector to report on, and help their work; while the rest 
of the children are only under the supervision of the relieving and medical officers, who cannot make 
the thorough inspection of the homes and bodily condition of the children which a woman can. Itis, 
therefore, probable that many of the homes are accepted in ignorance of what the treatment of the 
children really is, and that many of the foster-parents would decline to receive them at the low rates 
of payment often given if official investigation were made into the nature of that treatment and their 
expenditure of those payments.” t ) 


We regret to report that we have been unable to find any official information as to the 
condition of the 6,806 children thus dealt with in England and Wales, children who, though 
placed out at sums varying from eighteen-pence to five shillmgs per week, to persons. 
not their parents,§ are not under the inspection of any officer of the Local Government 
Board, and usually, indeed, have in a majority of Unions not even the protection of a 
Boarding-Out Committee.|| Because the foster-parents happen to live within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the Union to which the children belong, the theory of the Local 
Government Board is that the inspection and supervision of the Guardians themselves, 
the Relieving Officer and the District Medical Officer] will suffice to ensure that the 
children are being properly cared for, much as if they were children on Outdoor Relief. 
As we have seen, the Guardians, in the majority of cases, give no supervision at all, and 
there is evidence that the prescribed inspection of the children by the District Medical 


* “A child of ten had not been to school at all” and others not “ for seven months ” (Evidence before the 
Commission, Qs. 99400-99402). . 


+ Ibid., Q. 9689. . 


{ Thirty-third Annual Report of Local Government Board (Report of Senior Inspector of Boarding- 
out), 1903-4, p. 264. See also Miss Mason’s evidence before the Commission, Qs. 9648-9655, 9688-9690, 
and Appendix No. XX. to Vol. I. 


__§ In some cases, by what is almost an evasion of the Boarding-out Orders, the child is “‘ boarded-out ” 
with a relation, who thus sometimes receives several shillings a week for providing for a niece or a sister ; 
or even for a grandchild whom the grandparent is legally obliged to maintain (Ibid., Q. 52556). This is per- 
mitted by the Local Government Board (Decisions of the Local Government Board, p. 78, Par. 5). 


|| Frequently a Boarding-out Committee, for children within the Union, is well-organised and efficient 
see, for instance, the Extracts from the Rules of the Bristol and Clifton Certified Committee for Boarding-out 


ieee Pprhang and Deserted Children, 1905, a pamphlet printed by the Local Government Board as a model 
ers. ; 


{] Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 3982, 52552. 
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Officer is seldom adequately carried out ;* and itis remarkable that where a Boarding-Out 
Committee exists, the official regulations enable such medical inspection to be entirely 
dispensed with.j The only responsible person is, in that case, the Relieving Officer. This 
“ Destitution Officer ” does not think it his duty minutely to inspect the children ; and even 
if he were a desirable person with whom to bring the child in contact, he can hardly be 
expected to be expert in ascertaining and enforcing the physicai and mental requirements 
of healthy child life. The children are, in fact, often under no supervision at all. In one 
Union our committee heard of “ Thirty-one children boarded-out within the Union at a 
cost of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per child. There is no list of boarded-out children except 
the entry in the Application and Report Book ; in fact itis really Out-relief. There is no 
superintendence and inspection except such as the Relieving Officers give.’ t One of the 
Local Government Inspectors informed us that he had himself become aware of several cases 
of neglect, and even of cruelty to these totally uninspected children ; and he suggested to 
us the desirability of “an absolutely independent inquiry . . . to see how they do fare, 
and whether they are well treated or badly treated. All the people who take them want 
to make money out of them. The worse they treat them the more money they make.” § 
Such an inquiry we found ourseives without time to undertake. But our Special Investiga- 
tor into Children inquired into the condition of the children boarded-out within the Union 
in six different districts of England and Wales. The recults of this sample inquiry are, 
in our judgment, very disquieting :— 

“Tt is clear,” sums up our Investigator, “from the accounts of these six Unions, that effective 
supervision of boarded-out children and their homes is not obtained under the ordinary Poor Law 
administration. . . . Supervision of homes and children by Guardians and Relieving Officers was 
never found to be satisfactory. Relieving Officers have too much the standard of the ordinary 
Out-relief family ; also a man cannot investigate the sleeping accommodation, beds and clothes of 
girls in any effective fashion. He cannot discuss with the foster-mother the girl’s health and 
temperament in the way a wise woman can do.”’|! 


Tn view of these statements and of the very grave facts that are constantly beiag dis- 
covered by the lady Inspectors of the Local Government Board among the other boarded- 
out children who are inspected in England and Wales, we cannot but regard the total 
absence of official information with regard to these 6,806 children as unsatisfactory. This 
is the more important in that it is only this section of boarded-out children that, in England 
and Wales, shows any sign of increasing in numbers. Without waiting for any uystematic 
reform of the Poor Law, they ought, in our opinion, to be at once made the subject of a 
special inquiry, and placed for the future under the same official inspection as the children 
boarded-out beyond the Union.§ This, we may observe, would need no legislation, and 
could be instituted next week by a stroke ot the pen. 


(i.) Boarding-out in Scotland, and “ Boarding-out without the Union”? in England and 
Wales. 


But the system of boarding-out “ within the Union” in England and Wales is but 
an anomalous offshoot of the general plan of placing out the children, far from Poor Law 
associations, with carefully chosen foster-parents who should care for them as for their 





* “The customary three-monthly examination by the Poor Law Medical Officer within the Union is,” 
reports our Children’s Investigator, “ in my experience, mostly very perfunctory.” (Report on the Condition 
of the Children, by Miss E. Williams, 1908, p. 95.) 


t Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. C. McVail, 1907, p. 75. 


{ Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 47, p. 118. 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 12362-12369 ; see also Qs. 4594-4597. “ My impression is that 
@ good many bad cases would be found ” (Ibid., Q. 4594). In 1888, a special inspection was made, which 
revealed a number of instances of neglect and cruelty (Ibid., Qs. 5960-5962), which led to new regulations, 
but not to any regular inspection. (Zbid., Qs. 5417, 12363.) 


|| Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. Ethel Williams, 1908, pp. 91-92; see also the 
incidental references in the Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering 
Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. C. McVail, 1907, pp. 76-78. 


| “I do think,” said to us a representative of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants, “ the boarded-out [children] within the Union want the same inspection exactly, by trained inspectors, 
as children who are boarded-out without the Union. It seems to me unreasonable to deny it to the children. 
We have had painful cases.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 33922.) This proposal was supported 
by the representative of the Association of Poor Law Unions (Ibid., Qs. 24860, 24861), and by other witnesses. 
(Ibid., Qs. 39555, 39556.) We may add that we were informed that the system had been found so unsatis- 
factory by many Unions as to be abandoned. 


429, 50 
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«no. We need not recount the well-known story of the immemorial practice — 
Tae otk Kirk Sessions in boarding-out orphan ape deserted children, which became, 
after 1845, the regular system of the Scotch Poor Law.* Nor need we describe the eae 
tion after. 1862 of a similar system for Ireland, and after 1870 also for England and Tales, 
To those who had become conscious of the terrible promiscuity and evil associations of 
the General Mixed Workhouse, or of the machine-like routine of the great barrack 
schools,” the plan ot boarding-out the children in the cottages of foster-parents in the country 
promised the best substitute for the home life which the orphan or deserted child had 
irrevocably lost... “‘ The testimony ” of many witnesses, as the Departmental Committee 
on Poor Law Schools reported in 1896, “4g emphatically in favour of the boarding-out 
of pauper children as the best system, and that which secures to them the healthiest and . 
most natural life, and gives them the best chance of . .. becoming absorbed into the 
respectable working population.” + Accordingly, there are at present over 10,000 children i 
“boarded-out ’ in the United Kingdom (apart from the anomalous “ boarding-out within — 
the Union”? already referred to), namely, about 6,000 in Scotland, 2,100 in Ireland and 
1,800 in England and Wales; out of the total of about 305,000 infants and children 
under sixteen whom the Destitution Authorities are maintaining. 


assumed to be the principal, if not the only method there adopted, 1s made use of only 
for orphan, deserted or “‘ separated ” children, and is applied, in fact, only to one-sixth — 
of the pauper children. But it is estimated that of the orphan and deserted children 
over 80 per cent. are now boarded-out. Of the 7,552 infants under five in receipt of 
Poor Relief on March 31st, 1906, 315 were boarded-out; of the 32,075 children between 
five and sixteen, 5,700. were boarded-out. There are;it must be remembered, in Scotland 
no Poor Law schools, Cottage Homes or Scattered Homes, and. little use is made of in- 
stitutions under voluntary management. 


The provision for children in Scotland by means of boarding-out, though commonly F 


— 


r ~* 





We have to report that the plan of boarding-out, as ‘applied in Scotland to the orpham j 
and deserted children, appears to be endorsed by Scottish public opinion.{ bli. tse 


It has, however, been observed to us that these thousands of children are entrusted’ | ~ 
for money to stranger foster-parents—sometimes four or five to one person, and a score 
or two to'a single Highland village §—without any sort of independent official supervisiom ~ 
or inspection. The work of selecting the foster-parents, and bringing the children, is 
left to the Destitution Officer of the Destitution Authority from whose. district—oiten’ 
far distant—the children come. ol 


r 


Our own Investigator reports that— 


“When a child is once boarded-out, the supervision exercised over it is not very close. The — 
Inspector of Poor for the parish in which the children are placed has no legal responsibility, and 
sees little of the children, unless, as in Lanark, he gives part of his time to visiting them just as he 
visits his own. The formal inspection by the parish to which the children belong is always the same, — 
and consists of two visits a year by an inspector, once alone and once accompanied by two members | 
of the Parish Council. These visits have-little value in advice to, or control over, the foster-parent, — 
but they may afford opportunities for gaining information as to the condition. of the child. Parish 
Councils seem to rely a good deal.on the informal supervision of neighbours, ministers and school- — 





* The Boarding-out of Pauper Children, by J. Patten MacDougall, in Transactions of the Fourth . 
International Home Relief Congress, 1904. oi Dela 


ae it Report of the Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896... The recent Commission on the q 
rish Poor Law strongly supports this view. “ We think that nearly all children can and ought to be boarded- 
oie from (say) one year old up to whatever age it miay be thought best to fix as a maximum limit of age for 

oys and girls, respectively. Those children, few in numbers according to our view, who, for any sufficient 
Teason, cannot at once be boarded-out, might be placed temporarily in certified or industrial schools, according’ — 


pate (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. 1., 


{ Memorandum on Boarding-out i sca. A a ac fe 
g-out in Scotland (Visits: Scotland.. Not yet in volume form); the’ — 
Boarded-out Children i Ibi . ‘ yt oe 
7. Patten, MocDenceli 7 Iona (Lbid., also not yet in Penis form); the Boarding-out of sie: ars by iy 
ag : ; nape Rabe there were sent, to thirty-five of the foster-parents, no fewer than 159: children,” 
540 childs : ‘ ng slX apiece, From Glasgow, there were sent, to 130 of the foster-parents, no fewer than 
hr e es visas a them taking five apiece. (The Boarding-out of Pauper Children, by J. Patten Mac- 
gap. 13.) In the Island of Ton a, with a total population of 216 (thirty-two being children) we found no — 


fewer than twenty-nine children boarded i ili i 
\ -out from Glasgow, practically all families eagerly competing for 
them. (The Boarded-out Children in Iona, by Professor ramet) i id Ad . 
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jor ¢r Masters formbringing abuses to light, but peopleiare not usually inclined to give information against 
be pose thelr neighbours, especially in a small place where everyone knows everyone else, and 4.good, deal 
of neglect and injudicious treatment, if not actual cruelty, might easily go on without anyone feeling 

it his business to bring such matters to the notice of those in authority.”’* ae 
WLSiVODG 

Such cases, we were informed, have been known to occur.t It appears to us, more- 
over, somewhat remarkable that there is no systematic medical supervision of the boarded- 

out children. | 


“ There is,” notes our Investigator, “ no medical inspection of these children at all... The foster: 
parents are expected to take them to the doctor when necessary, and have a right to his attendance 
for them, but they are themselves the only judges of the necessity. One child, boarded in Saltcoats, 
was attending an eye hospital in Glasgow, on the advice of the inspector given at one of his half-yearly 
visits. There was a boy of ten in Lanark who had a tubercular knee, and ought to have been kept 
in bed. Indeed, when the doctor visited him he was there, but at other times he was. found hopping 
about the room. Another girl (one of those belonging to Lanark itself) was feverish and’ obviously 
ill. When she was medically examined at school, she was sent home with a message that she was 
te be put to bed. She was found subsequently playing in the street, and though again advised to 
do so, her guardian did not put her to bed, apparently through sheer carelessness, and did not send 
for the doctor. ‘It was afterwards found that this child had been in hospital for some time, and 
discharged because she had phthisis, and such cases were not treated there. She was under no kind 
of medical supervision.’’} 


We note that the practice of Scotland is to include as “ boarded-out,” children who 
would not, according to the English terminology, be so described. _ A-certain proportion of 
the children said to be ‘“‘ boarded-out ”’ are merely placed in institutions under voluntary 
management, some of which are of large size. Thus the Edinburgh Parish Council has 
always a score or two of children in a large Roman Catholic orphanage, and filty or sixty 
in other voluntary institutions, which would, in England and Wales, be inspected by the 
Local Government Board, and “ certified ” as suitable for the reception of the children. 
Various other Parish Councils in Scotland dispose of children in this way, the total number 
amounting, apparently, to about 750 ; without, so far as we have been able to gather, any 
systematic inspection of these private institutions being conducted, either by the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, or by the Parish Councils concerned. We cannot 
approve of considerable syms of public money—amounting, as we understand, to thousands 
of pounds annually—being thus paid to private, and often denominational, institutions, 
without official inspection or public representation on the governing bodies. 


‘There is also another practice disguised under the term “ boarding-out.” One iof 
the General Superintendents under the Local Government Board for Scotland speaks 
«« most emphatically of the success of the system . . . when the children are really boarded- 
out,” but he goes on to say that: “ In some cases the children have been left with relatives 
—a grandmother, elder sister or brother or aunt—who have probably offered to take the 
children at a reduced aliment, say-1s. 6d. a week each. In these cases I have not found 
the children so well accommodated and cared for.” |The proportion of children dealt with 
in this way, even in the poor “‘ slums ” of the great cities, appears to be sometimes con- 
siderable.. In Aberdeen, for instance, where there were, on July Ist, 1907, altogether 
1,557 pauper children, 1,297 were simply on Outdoor Reliet and no fewer than 75 were 
living in the General Mixed Workhouse ; 185 were nominally ‘*boarded-out,”’ being nearly 
12 per cent. of the whole... But we found that of these 9 were iv various private institutions, 
29 were living with relatives on a low aliment, and only 147 were really boarded-out with 
strangers, and these by no means all outside the city itself. Of the whole 6,710 children 
reported as “‘ boarded-out ” in Scotland on May 15th, 1907, whilst about 750 were in 
institutions, 1,929 were boarded with relatives, and only about 4,000 with stranger foster 
parents.§ 


- We hesitate to express an independent opinion on the Scottish plan of boarding-out. 
But we cannot escape the feeling that so extensive a system of “ farming-out ” the children 
eo ron) aniesiena aids exited nonebielt © 
* Report on the Condition of the Children . . . in Receipt of Poor Law Relief. . . in Scotland, by 

Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 66. 


+ It was stated that the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children had proceeded against 
some foster-parents for cruelty to boarded-out children (Evidence before the Commission, not yet in volume 
form ; see the report of the discussion at the meeting at. Edinburgh in 1904 in Transactions of the Fourth 


International Home Relief Congress, 1904). ~ é ; 
+ Report on the Condition of the Children . . . in Receipt of Poor Law Relief .... in Scotland, by 


Dr. C. T. Parsons, pp. 66-67. . | ye 
§ Thirteenth Annual Report of Local Government Board for Scotland, 1907, p. xii, ._, 
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ts advantages in the best cases, ought not to continue without 
n once a quarter, and regular visitation of all the cases at: 
d lady inspectors under the Local Government Board for 


of the poor, great as may be 1 
systematic medical inspectio 
least once a year by traine 
Scotland. 


Very different are the conditions under which the Destitution Authorities in England 
and Wales have been permitted to board out their children beyond the limits of their 
own districts. ‘There must be a Voluntary Committee* of local residents, individually 
and collectively approved by the Local Government Board, each of whom must engage 
in writing to undertake the responsibility of choosing the foster-parents, supervising 
the homes, visiting them at least every six weeks, making the payments for the children’s 
maintenance, and reporting periodically on the children’s condition, The master of 
the local Public Elementary School must report quarterly on each child on an official 
schedule. A definite contract must be made with a local medical practitioner for the 
attendance of the children in sickness. And over and above this local supervision, which 
is strictly insisted on, the Local Government Board maintains three trained and special- 
ised lady inspectors who do nothing else but travel up and down the country examining 
the homes, the health, the food and clothing, and the physical and mental condition of 
these 1,800 children.t On the other hand—in sharpest contrast with the arrangements: 
which content the Local Government Board for Scotland—the Relieving Officers, whether 
of the Union from which the child goes, or of that in which the foster-parent lives, have 


absolutely nothing to do with the case. The Board of Guardians into whose district : 


the child comes knows nothing of it. And what is the more remarkable, the Board of 
Guardians which pays for the child, and is responsible for its welfare, is strongly discour- 
aged, if not even actually forbidden, to send any of its officers or to depute any of its 
members to visit the child’s new home or personally inspect its condition.t Any such 
visitation or inspection would, it has been officially stated, be objectionable, “as keeping 
up associations of pauperism which it is one of the objects of the boarding-out system 
to remove,’’§ and expenses incurred for this purpose would, it has been intimated in at 
least one Union, be liable to be disallowed and surcharged by the District Auditor. 


® 


The vigilant and incessant supervision of the three lady inspectors of boarding-out 
in England and Wales—not extended, we must repeat, to the 6,000 children “‘ boarded- 
out within the Union,” —has, we gather, resulted in these carefully watched children being, 
on the whole, kindly treated. Many of them, it is clear, receive the great advantage: 
of a first-rate working-class home. “‘ Boarding-out,” states our own Children’s Investi- 
gator, “ when properly supervised, and with an active and wise Boarding-out Committee, 
is, I believe, the ideal system both for boys and girls, but especially for girls.”|| But. 
we have some doubt whether the system can, under present circumstances, be greatly 
extended in scope. We do not think, for instance, that it can be used for children who 
have mothers of their own, not being such as deserve to be completely and permanently 
deprived of their offspring. Nor is it applicable to the not inconsiderable number of 
children who, from mental or physical peculiarities, have to be dealt with by persons 
skilled in the treatment of the abnormal child. Thus the percentage of children who 
ran be made eligible for boarding-out cannot, we think, appreciably exceed the present 
class to which the Boarding-Out Order applies, which probably comprises only about 
one-tenth of the total number of Poor Law children. Further, the number of foster- 
parents who are both able and willing to receive boarded-out children and who possess 
suitable homes is, in England even more than in Scotland, plainly very limited. We 
have regretfully to admit that, good as it is as far as it goes, “ boarding-out can only 
touch the fringe of the problem of the training and upbringing of pauper children.”"4] 
ee SS eae 

* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 3977. . 

' d Ibid., Q. 3978; see also the able Statement of Evidence and other documents handed in by Miss Mason,, 
re enior Lady Inspector of Boarded-out Children, and the evidence given by her, Qs. 9574-10174; and 
ppendix No. XX, to Vol. I. ‘ ; 


t Ibid., Q. 9771. ‘ 


§ Local Government Board to West H B ; | 
Ham Board of Guardians, August 30th, 1908. pres HBA 98 io pettiteer bar se 


|| Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, pp. 95, 103. 
q Ibid., p. 103. | | 
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Moreover, amid all the advantages of the foster parent’s home, we have felt uncom- 
fortable, in such personal inspections as we have been able to make, in Scotland, Ireland 
and England alike, as to whether sufficient care was being taken to see that these boarded- 
out children were in all cases being fed, clothed, educated and medically attended in such 
away as to make them into healthy and productive citizens. The official inspection in England 
and local public opinion in Scotland, may, in cases of open abuses, protect them (in all but 
a few exceptional cases) against wilful cruelty, or gross neglect. But it ought frankly to be 
recognised that the standard of efficiency of the average mother in the rearing of children 
is a low one, often not consistent with the continued health and adequate training even of 
her own children, to which she brings the incalculable compensating advantage of 
instinctive care. It cannot be said that the present occasional inspections protect the 
boarded-out children against a foster parent’s low standard of knowledge of how to bring u 
a child, or against a foster parent’s lack of means. Practically nothing can be done by the 
Local Government Board Inspectors to ensure that the children get continuously sufficient 
food of the proper kind, or the right sort of clothing, or even adequate sleep.* The amount 
usually paid for their maintenance—3s., 4s. and occasionally 5s. a week, with 10s. a quarter 
for clothes—is, with the usual limited knowledge as to how best to lay out this sum, in- 
sufficient for adequate food and clothing of a growing child and ordinary remuneration for 
the very real labour of attending to it. We do not feel any assurance that the boarded- 
out children, if properly weighed and measured, would be found to be much more nearly 
equal to the average weight and height for their years than the children on Outdoor Relief. 
Unfortunately the boarded-out children are, as a rule, not medically inspected,t or even 
periodically weighed and measured at all; and we have it in evidence that this lack of 
medical inspection results in many minor ailments remaining untreated.§ ‘I believe,” © 
sums up our Medical Investigator, with regard to these Boarded-out Children, “the 
main reason for present defects to be that the children are regarded as belonging to the 
Poor Law system of the country, are under charge of the Poor Law Authority, and that 
their whole management is pervaded by the Poor Law spirit. They are a burden on the 
rates; no more should be done for them than the absolute minimum demanded by 
necessity. It is the duty of the Guardians to keep down expenditure, and to see that 
pauper children shall not be better cared for than the children of the poorest labourer. 
Proposals as to better treatment, better feeding and better control hardly belong to the 
sphere of Poor Law work.” || And, seeing that the very object of the system is to free 
the child from any connection with the Poor Law, so that neither the members nor the 
officers of the Board of Guardians responsible for the child’s maintenance and welfare 
can properly be allowed to visit or inspect it, lest this should keep up “ associations of 
pauperism,” we fail to see why the Destitution Authority should continue to have any- 
thing at all to do with the boarded-out child. Such a child might, it would seem, just 
as well be entrusted to the care of the Local Education Authority—“ an authority,” 
to use the significant words of our Medical Investigator, “ whose special duty would 





* “Nearly a dozen cases came under my notice where children were suffering from not having sufficient 
sleep at night, owing to not going to bed in good time.” (Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, 1905-1906 (Report of Inspector of Boarding-out), p. 548.) 


+ “ The payments made by Guardians for clothes do not nearly cover the cost with older children. Boots 
and shoes for girls and boys over ten cost at least 15s. to 25s. a year, especially in the country where they 
have a long walk to school.”’ (Report on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p. 96.) 


t It is a strange anomaly that whilst the Local Government Board insists that every child boarded-out: 
within the Union where there is no Boarding-out Committee, should be regularly inspected once a quarter by 
the District Medical Officer, who is paid a fee of half-a-crown for this medical overhauling, there is no such. 
requirement for children boarded-out beyond the Union, who are accordingly not medically inspected at all. 
“Where,” says our Children’s Investigator, ‘‘a small regular payment is made by Guardians for medical 
attendance for children boarded-out without the Union, this is often regarded as of the nature of a provident 
payment to ensure attendance in sickness, and not to provide medical inspection and supervision.” (Ibid., 


p. 95.) 


“Regular medical inspection of all boarded-out children is,” says our Children’s Investigator, “ essen- 
tial. These are often children of poor physique who need special care. In almost every case I saw, the child’s 
teeth needed attention. I saw several cases of very much enlarged tonsils, enlarged glands and adenoids, 
also defects of vision, all needing attention. J saw no set of boarded-out children amongst whom there were not: 
untreated defects.” (Ibid., p. 95.) ‘The Medical Officer,” notes our Medical Investigator, “is not. 
expected,” with regard to boarded-out children, “to suggest the calling in of dental aid for the right. 
ordering of the growth of the teeth. Operations for removal of enlarged tonsils, or adenoids, are not so. 
regularly done among labourers’ children as to yield a good precedent for their performance among pauper 
children.” (Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor’ and 


Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. C. McVail, 1907, p. 88.) : 
| Ibtd., p. 87." 
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the:proper. guidance and control of these children:....s so as to: fit them fora) usefuy 
sai 8 prseireee it as far as practicable the evil effects of their mental and physical 
heritage ” *—an authority which is now to have systematic arrangements for medical 
inspection by doctors having special knowledge of children’s physical needs, and which 
has its own staff of School Attendance Officers, and its own voluntary. bodies of 
School. Managers or Children’s Care Committees, free from any of the “ associations 


of pauperism.”’ 


(iii.) Certified Schools and Institutions. ME SOTTO SMO, WOK il 


Closely connected with the system of boarding-out the children with foster-parents, 
is that of placing them in schools and homes under the management of voluntary philan- 
thropic committees, to which, in England and Wales, the Destitution Authority pays 
a sum, approved by the Local Government Board, of from 3s. to 10s. 9d. per child. per 
week. Other institutions, not certified, are made use of by special permission of the Local 
Government Board in each case.t This method of providing for the children is now 
resorted to by about half the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales, who place out 
in this way over 11,000 children, mostly of school age; 8,171 being sent to the 269 
certified homes and schools and about 3,000 to uncertified institutions.|| About a 
score of Unions have each more than a hundred boys and girls so disposed of. Ina large 
number of cases, these are children of Roman Catholic parentage, for whose reception 
about fifty-five Roman Catholic certified schools, homes and orphanages are maintained, - 
having altogether about 5,000 Poor Law inmates.. There are a score of certified institu- 
- tions for the blind, deaf and dumb, crippled or idiotic, with about 700 inmates. There 
are three certified training ships, having about 250 Poor Law boys. The other 191. 
certified institutions, containing about 2,200 Poor Law children (or, on an average twelve 
apiece) include a great variety of “homes” and “schools” and “ orphanages,” mostly 
small in scope; frequently undenominational, but sometimes definitely Anglican, and 
occasionally Wesleyan or Jewish in character ; established, as a rule, by little groups of 
philanthropists ; almost invariably unincorporated, unendowed and supported partly 
by voluntary contributions ; and administered by Voluntary Committees, largely com- 
posed of benevolent ladies. ‘‘ They are,” somewhat optimistically deposed the Chief 
Inspector of the Local. Government Board, “perhaps the best illustration of charity 
working in co-operation with the Poor Law. Good people start these homes ; we certify 
them ; the Guardians pay for the children going there ; and we inspect them.” 4 


The striking feature about. this method of providing for over 11,000 of the ‘ Chil- 
dren of the State ” is the lack of official knowledge of what is happening to them. Of 
the 3,000 in the uncertified: institutions—which include other training ships, sanatoria 
of various kinds, schools for epileptics, blind asylums and tarm colonies—we have found 
no information at all. But even of the officially certified institutions little is apparently 
known. Some of them are large,** ably administered and apparently very successful. 
Others are small and obscure places, with indefinite variations according to the, personality 
and means of the persons who happen, for the time being, to be taking av interest in them. 
Some that: we happened. to visit seemed to leave nothing to be desired. Others were 
much lesg satisiactory.t} The first question that is naturally asked with regard to children, 








* Ibid; p. 88. 


| } This method of provision dates from 1859, and was formally recognised in 1862, when the Certified 
Schools Act authorised the certifying of such institutions by the Central Authority, for the purpose of receiving 
Poor Law children. See The Children of the State, by Florence Davenport Hill, pp. 86-117. — 


t Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 3461, 40151. 


§ List of Schools and Institutions certified by the Poor Law Board and the Local Government Board 
etc., January 24th, 1908, Ibid. (not yet in volume form). 


| Ibid., Q. 3461. 
{| Tbid., Q. 3460. 


** There areia dozen certified as accommodating 300 or upwards, one taking 697, and another over 900... 


on Uf Uae otpae pera tate visited a small “ home ”’ for boys, and reported that “‘ the impression left on our 
edn of ‘ 1 ; iscomfort and inefficiency.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 22 D., p. 52.) 
Board in ae ; aie one laxge certified school containing hundreds of Poor.Law boys, the Local Government 
Pearlman a rew its certificate, presumably because the conditions were not satisfactory. The school 

Te-organised, and afterwards re-certified, In the case of a children’s ““ home ” in the Midlands, the certifi- 


cate was wi : E : 3 
rb withdrawn, because it was found that adult women suffering from acute disease were also being 
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of school age is what are the arrangements for their education ; but there are no official 
Reports published as to either the educational attainments or the physical condition of 
these eleven or tweive thousand children, most of whom are of school age, and nearly 
all the others are supposed. to’ be still under educational training of one sort or another. 
The Local Government Board presumably obtains, at the outset, all the necessary evidence 
before certifying that an institution is in all respects fit to receive Poor Law children ; 
but we gather that it relies on.a visit by-one of its General Inspectors, who “ satisfies 
himself that the children are properly fed and clothed, and that the cubical and super- 
ficial space is sufficient,” for the number for which the place is then certified.* We under- 
stand that no Report is obtained from any educational expert as to the sufficiency and 
suitability of the education provided—in fact, we have been unable to discover that the 
Poor Law Division of the Local Government’ Board even knows which of these places 
are themselves schools and which of them merely board and lodge the children. Down 
to 1871 they were not inspected. Those which are certified are now subject to an annual 
visit by the General Poor Law Inspector in whose district they happen to be situated, 
but no reports of these visits are published or were supplied to us ; it is no part of the 
duty of the Inspector to estimate the efficiency of the children’s education ;{ and we have 
been unable to ascertain whether the inspection extends nowadays to more than it did 
in 1888, when it was officially stated to relate to no more then seeing that the children 
had enough food and clothing, and were not overcrowded.§ Representations appear 
from time to time to have been made as to the desirability of some inspection being made 
of the educational work’by qualified inspectors. In 1883 a London Board of Guardians 
inquired, with some anxiety, whether there was any Government inspection at all of the 
education in these certified schools for which the Boards of Guardians were paying large 
sums. In consequence of this inquiry arrangements were made, in the course of the next 
few years, for getting twenty-three out of the fifty-five Roman Catholic institutions—but 
no others {—regularly inspected by the Inspectors of Poor Law Schools. In 1904 the duty 
of inspecting the education in these twenty-three schools (and in these only) was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Education, who have communicated to us an interesting report 
on the results of the recent visits to them of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools.** So 
far as we can ascertain, the education given in the other Roman Catholic schools, some 
of which have over a hundred boys or girls,ff and that given in the schools and homes 
belonging to other denominations or to no denomination{{—apart from a score of institu- 
tions which happen to receive grants also from the Board of Education as being public 
élementary schools—is, to this day, not subject to any inspection whatever. | 


b) 


‘We gather that in many of the smaller “homes”? no schooling at all is provided, 
and it is assumed by the Local Government Board. that in these cases the children of 
school age are sent out to the local public elementary school. We find that it is not gener- 
ally known to the Boards of Guardians concerned, any. more than it is to the Poor Law 
Division of the Local Government Board, which institutions provide schooling and which 





—— 


* Qs, 430; 431, in Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888. 


~~} Owing to the courtesy of the Poor Law Inspectors, we have ascertained that at least 80 of the total of 
269 certified institutions are themselves schools, and about 180 are merely residential homes, not professing 
to provide instruction for children of school age, though often undertaking the domestic economy and other 
education of older girls. 


t In the official form on which the Inspector is required to make his report, the various points to which 
his attention should be directed are specially set forth under seventeen heads. Among these education as not 
included, though “ industrial training ” is. The Inspector has to report the number of Industrial Trainers 
employed, but nothing abovt the teachers of elementary school subjects. As one of the Inspectors pointed 
out, “there is not a word said about my having to make inquiries or report on schooling. As a matter of fact 
that is not part of my business at all.” 


§ Ibid., Q. 452. 
q We have been unable to discover why this particular selection was made. 


** Report upon the Educational Work in Poor Law Schools, and in the twenty-three schools certified 
under the Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, which are inspected by the Board of Education, 1908. 


++ Thus, the Paul’s Roman Catholic Home ‘at Coleshill (Warwickshire) has 161 Poor Law boys; and 
the St. Clare Roman Catholic Orphanage at Pantasaph (Flint) has 146 Poor Law girls, both without educational 
inspection ; and there are others. . 


++ Many of these are themselves providing the schooling of several scores of boys or girls. 
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are merely homes; and there is no arrangement for ensuring that the managers. of the 
institutions of the latter kind cause the children entrusted to them to attend school at 
all, still less that they attend regularly and continuously up to the age for legal exemption. 
It has been suggested that it may be assumed that the Local Education Authority should 
see to this matter ; but there is, we find, no arrangement for informing the Local Educa- 
tion Authority when Poor Law children are sent into its district ; it has no power to inspect 
residential institutions which are not public elementary schools ; and we do not feel sur- 
that children in residential institutions are always included in any systematic schedulin 

of children that may be undertaken by the School Attendance Officers. | 


Moreover, we fear that the annual visit of the General Poor Law Inspector to the 
certified institutions does not necessarily ensure, even in respect to the matters which 
he attends to, that every one of these 8,171 children that have been sent to these institu- 
tions will be seen by him. The Inspector is not supplied with any list of names of the 
Poor Law children who ought to be presented to him in each institution, and does not 
even know how many ought to be seen by him. ‘There is accordingly nothing to prevent 
some of the Poor Law children from being withheld from his inspection, either because 
they were not in a fit state, or because they had been sent out to work, or because they 
were in excess of the maximum number for which the institution was certified, or because 
they had been, without the knowledge of anybody concerned, illegally boarded-out, 


We feel bound to call attention to this remarkable laxness, because—though we have 
no further information on the subject—it has been given in evidence, by an officer of the 
Local Government Board, that cases have been accidentally discovered in which children, 
entrusted by a Board of Guardians to a home duly certified by the Local Government 
Board, were found to have been illegally boarded-out in cottages with foster-parents, 
for payments less in amount than those which the certified home was receiving.* And 
it must be remembered that these children have no other protection than that which 
official inspection affords. “‘ The Guardians,” reports one of our committees, “ practically 
wash their hands of them entirely.”*t} Some Boards do visit a few of the institutions 
they make use of,f but such visits are officially discouraged ; and in at least one Union 


they have been discontinued on a threat from the District Auditor that he would disallow. 


and surcharge the expenses. It has been held, ia fact, that it is the duty of the Guardians 
to rely on the certificate of the Local Government Board. We cannot feel that it is either 


right or convenient that the power of placing children of school age in these voluntary 


institutions—which thus receive about £200,000 a year from public funds—should con- 


tinue to be exercised by Destitution Authorities, who cannot be expected, aay more than 


the Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board, to be qualified to form any skilled 
judgment as to the efficiency of the training given at the public expense.§ 


(iv.) Scattered Homes. 


_ In view of the fact that it was impracticable to board-out more than a fraction of the 
children who had to be maintained from the poor rates, the Sheffield Board of Guardians, 
in 1898, started what has since been termed the system of “‘ Scattered Homes”?:— 


“* The Guardians set themselves the problem of how to procure for children,"unsuited fc ¢ boarding- 
out, the best available conditions for health and education, with such supervision as w vala prevent 
abuses. They began by renting houses—such as are generally occupied by families of the working- 
class—in which they placed from fifteen to eighteen children with a motherly woman as housekeeper. 
They aimed to retain, as much as possible, the original character of the house, taking pains, however, 

ee a em eh Mm 

ci Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 9634, 9638, 9639, 9797, 9930-9932. This has also been officially 
pa Tn more than one case,”’ reports the Senior Inspector of Boarded-out children, “ I have discovered 

iM 5 ildren sent by the Guardians to certified homes under such an‘association had been illegally boarded-out 

cottages in the neighbourhood without the knowledge or sanction of the Local Government Board or Guar- 


dians.” (Thirty-third Annual Report 
oldie een nee al Report of the Local Government Board, 1903-1904 (Report of Senior Inspector 


* Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 48, p. 103. 


t Thus, the Whitechapel Board of Guard} iol i isi 
hes er ardians appoints two of its members to visit once a year each of 
five institutions only, out of eighteen to which it sends children. (Annual Report for 1907-8.) x 


The Chi 
Pri! es Pin wea m the Local Government Board himself appears to have some doubts as to the 
altiiately thayeyall te me ee These homes vary very greatly in efficiency, and it may be hoped that 
the Bhildieeed that - ee _ ype management of some Central Committee who should be able to classify 
stitutions” (Thirty. third Ry - for a more efficient training than is possible at some of the smaller in- 


eport of the Local Government Board, 1903-1904, p. 156.) 
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that the drainage should be good, and the air-space sufficient for children. At the same time, they 
established an administrative centre, for the reception of all children who might be thrown on the 
tates of their Union, which centre, unconnected with any other Poor Law institution, was designed 
to lodge each child during the few weeks necessary for the observation of its health and character, 
until it could be sent, without any Workhouse memory, and with fair security of success, to one of 
the houses. All the houses are under the supervision of a superintendent and his wife, who keep the 
necessary accounts, report to the Guardians on the state of the homes, form a necessary link between 
the various homes, and generally secure that order which is essential in the expenditure of public 
funds under the control of the Local Government Board.’”’* 


This system, which “ has the advantage over all the others [except boarding-out] that there 
is less capital expenditure,”’f costs only a few shillings a week more for maintenance than 
boarding-out itself; and has now been adopted by:about sixty Unions, for nearly 5,000 
of their children, practically all of them being of school age. 


There are many persons of knowledge and experience who regard this system as, 
on the whole, the best yet devised for the normal child whom the community has to main- 
tain. It has distinct advantages over boarding-out, in that it is applicable to children 
whose parents are themselves in the Workhouse ; the food, clothing and housing are always 
adequate ; the foster-parent is more carefully selected and is a salaried officer ; regular 
medical inspection is provided for; and there is continuous skilled supervision of the 
home. It is claimed that it is superior to the system of Poor Law Schools and Cottage 
Homes, presently to be described, in that, whilst being much less costly, the children 
are less “ institutidnalised,” and mix naturally with other children at school and at play. 
But, in our opinion, it is a drawback that the children in the Scattered Homes are stil] 
in contact with the Poor Law. They usually pass through the Workhouse t or some 
other Poor Law institution before admission to the Scattered Homes, or on discharge 
from them ;§ they are officially visited by officers of the Poor Law, and by the Poor 
Law Guardians, || instead of, like other children, by the officers of the Local Education 
Authority and members of the Children’s Care Committee; and they are classified as 
being in the category of the destitute, rather than according to their several talents and 
requirements. As we have mentioned, “ defectives are very often to be found in the 
Children’s Homes,” {| merely because they are destitute like the rest. “In one of these 
Homes,” deposed the father of the system at Sheffield, “we had a girl of feeble mind, 
how about fifteen. .. . She grew worse as her womanhood developed. . . . She cor- 
rupted the other girls in the Home. . . . There are two or three other girls in our Home 
who look to me to be going in the same way.”’** Moreover, it is impossible not to admit 
that, as compared with the most modern of the Poor Law Schools or Cottage Homes, the 
children in the Scattered Homes do not, under the administration of the Destitution 
Authority, get such good opportunities for manual instruction, for learning swimming, 
for domestic economy and generally for industrial training, as can be afforded in the 
more highly organised institutions. All this, however, merely comes to the fact that the 
children in the Scattered Homes are the wards, not of the Local Education Authority, 
but of the Destitution Authority, which cannot be got to think of much beyond their 
board and lodging. They suffer, in fact, from not being specially provided for by the 
Local Education Authority, which, if the Scattered Homes were within its jurisdiction, 
might well arrange for the children to share, over and above the ordinary schooling, ending 
at thirteen or fourteen, in the necessary industrial training and domestic economy in- 
struction which the wisest parent wishes to secure for his family, and which the most 
advanced among Local Education Authorities are already beginning to provide. 


(v.) The Boarding School of the Destitution Authority. 


All the systems for the specialised treatment of Poor Law children that we have so far 
described have arisen since 1870, and depend on the ubiquitous provision of public 
TO SS ee eee eee eee 

* ‘The Sheffield or Scattered Home System (State Children’s Association). 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Q, 6937. 

{ Ibid., Qs. 40676-40679. 
§ Ibid., Appendix No. XV. (A), Pars. 110a and 111, to Vol. I. 

. || It is the Poor Law doctor who comes to inspect them; it is the Poor Law superintendent to whom 
they have to look for protection ; it is this Poor Law officer who gives permission for them to receive Visits, 
even from their own parents. (Jbid., Par. III.) ‘“‘ The. Local Government Board insists,” we were told, 
“that ladies [Guardians] shall visit all the homes once a week if possible ” (Zbid., Qs. 39557-39559), 

4] Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908, p. 105. 
** Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. IT., Qs. 11318, 
11320. 
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ools by the Local Education Authorities. Priorto 1870 the only method of 
Bae oat tena? ee children from the General Mixed Workhouse or the unconditional 
Outdoor Relief that we have described, was to establish the separate boarding schools 
recommended in the Report of 1834. As we have mentioned, this policy, though Te] ected 
by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1835, became, from 1841 onwards, the favourite policy 
of the Central Authority,* and in the course of the next forty years, several dozens of such 
schools came into existence in England and Wales and two in Ireland.t Some of these, 
serving combinations of Unions, were of huge size, accommodating over 1,000 children. 


We need not describe the change in opinion that has taken place during the last 
twenty years, and the consequent arrest of this policy, leading to the breaking up of two 
of the largest of the “ barrack schools,” and to the adoption, for all new boarding schools, 
of the plan of building the children’s residences in detached blocks, which sometimes 
take the form of the separate villas known as ‘‘ Cottage Homes,” grouped into “ Village 
Communities,’’f . 


Of these boarding schools of the Destitution Authority, of the old type or the new 
there are, we gather, at present about 100, containing just over 20,000 children, all between 
three and fourteen years of age.§ Whether this plan of providing for the children who have 
to be maintained by the community is or is not superior to that of placing them in Scattered 
Homes or in Certified Institutions, or of boarding them out with foster parents, is a matter 
of great controversy. The last official examinations of the problem are those made by the 
Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools of 1896,|| the conclusions of which were 
generally adverse to these boarding schools, and the suggestively critical report on the 
industrial training that they afforded to girls, by Miss Stansfeld in 1899.4] On the other 
hand, such scanty evidence as we have received on the subject has been, on the whole, in 
their favour ; ** and it seems as if great improvements had taken place in the last decade, 
alike in the organisation of the institutions and in the education provided.tf 


The issue between those who advocate and those who oppose the extension of these 


boarding schools for Poor Law children seems to have been obscured by a constant inter- 
mingling of two separate considerations; whether boarding schools furnish an advan- 


tageous method of bringing up some or any of the “ Children of the State” ; and whether — | 


schools of any sort are, or are ever likely to be, from an educational standpoint, 
economically and successfully administered by a Destitution Authority. The advantages 
of corporate life among equals and the incalculable mental and physical education of 
organised games have caused the boarding school to be preferred for their own children 
by the majority of parents who are in a position to choose what they think best for them. 
On the other hand, no middle or upper class parent would dream, if he could avoid it, 
of immuring his child in a boarding school for the whole twelve months of the year. We 





* Report... on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, pp. 23-24, 54-55 ; Report of 
Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896, Vol. I., p. 6; Vol. II., Qs. 15967-15988. 


Tt None were ever established in Scotland. 


__ £ We class together the separate school, whether in a single building or divided into blocks, and the 
Village Communities of Cottage Homes with their partially independent housekeeping, as they all partake of 
the institution type, as compared with the Scattered Homes already described. In a few cases, the Cottage 
Homes (though grouped together under a single superintendent) do not include provision for schooling, and 
the children go out to the neighbouring Public Elementary School. This, though in some respects a beneficial 
arrangement, runs the risk of falling between two stools, and of securing for the children neither the advantages 
of the everyday home, nor those of the boarding-school, . ; 

§ These figures do not include the boys and girls, nearly 2,000 in number, in the schools (for ophthalmic or 
worm children, etc.), of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


|| Report of Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, etc., Cd. 8027 (of 1896). 


4] Report to the Local G. 
Schools’ of the M Bars 


ring 


vernment Board on the Industrial Training of Girls in the Separate and District 
etropolitan District, by Miss Ina Stansfeld (Cd. 237, of 1899). ; | 

** Evidence before 
14612, 23108, 23594, 23 


the Commission, Qs. 3485-3493, 10807-10809, 14276-14281, 14394-14581, 14611, 
620, 28470-28774, 33911, 36628, 39421, etc. 


TT On this poi : 
Gov Ta A Beart | Ca peed tae by Mr. T. J. Macnamara, when Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 


Poor Law Schools. b US) ; and, most recent of all, a valuable Report on the Educational Work in 
by the Boal ot Tie a fie J. Tillard, His Maiesty’s Inspector, and Miss M. B. Synge (July, 1908), published 
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regret the almost universal practice of the Destitution Authority,* of making no pro- 
vision to enable the children whom it places in its boarding schools to spend a month or 
two in every year, by way of holidays, in the home of everyday life; either boarded-out 
with suitable relations or friends, or provided for in country cottages.f It is to this lack 
of holidays out of school, to this absence of experience of home life, to this extraordinary 
immuring of the child continuously for seven or ten years in an institution, that nearly 
all the cogent objections to the “ barrack schools ” are to be attributed. 


One solid objection to the boarding school as a system of providing for poor children 
is its great expense, compared with the actual cost of maintenance of the child ina working- 
class home. The various Poor Law schools and Cottage Homes established during recent 
years show that it costs from £100 to as much as £250, in capital outlay, to accommodate 
one Poor Law child,{ and from £30 to £55 per annum for its maintenance. To deal at 
this cost with all the 237,000 Poor Law children of school age up and down the kingdom 
appears to us out of the question. And whilst part of the expenditure on this or that 
costly new institution may have been an unnecessary extravagance, it is clear that, alike 
in capital outlay and annual maintenance, the cost of the boarding school must always 
greatly exceed the five or six shillings a week for food and clothing, and the four or five 
pounds a year in the public elementary school which is all that is spent on the average 
child, even in the most prosperous sections of the wage-earning class. The boarding 
school run “ on the cheap ” has no good points. We are far from suggesting the discon- 
tinuance of the existing residential schools, but we think that these boarding schools, by 
whatever Authority administered, should be specialised for particular classes and reserved 
for those children who cannot be successfully provided for in their parents’ homes on 
adequate allowances, or in Scattered Homes, or in suitable certified schools or homes, or by 
boarding-out. 


We are, however, of opinion that such boarding schools cannot, from the educational 
standpoint, be economicaMy and efficiently administered by a Destitution Authority. 
We may pay an ungrudging tribute of admiration and respect to the managers and staffs 
of the Poor Law schools, and to the officers of the Local Government Board who have 
been concerned, for the success with which they have, in the main, overcome the diffi- 
culties formerly experienced by these schools in maintaining the children in health and 
vigour ; and in protecting them from the “ blight ” which in former times too often de- 
vastated the young lives whom the community was in this way rearing.§ Indeed, the 
majority of the “Boards of Guardians, having such schools, have certainly not spared 


ae eae 


* Various enlightened Boards of Guardians have lately instituted holiday excursions. The West Ham 
Board of Guardians sends the children from its schools for a fortnight’s sea-side holiday at Clacton ; but does 
not disperse them in cottages. (Minutes of West Ham Board of Guardians, September 6th, 1906.) On the 
other hand, our own Investigator found, in the Poor Law school of the Glasgow Parish Council that “ the 
children go to church in the grounds, and practically never go outside until discharged. When it is remembered. 
that some of the children have been in the hospital” (Stobhill Hospital, Glasgow) “ for years, this arrangement 
cannot be too much condemned.” (Report on the Condition of the Children .. . in receipt of Poor 
Law Relief . . . in Scotland, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 94.) 


+ Itwould probably be easy to arrange to utilise for this purpose some of the Cottage Homes already 
used by the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, either before or after the August holidays. 


t Evidence before the Commission, @s. 1634-1637, 1863, and Appendix No. V. (4) and (5) to Vol. I. 


§ “ Whatever may have been the case in the past,” reports the late Parliamentary Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, “ there is no doubt that to-day the Barrack School is usually conducted in such a way as: 
te secure that the children shall leave it physically well set up; and every care is taken to anticipate the 
spread of those contagious diseases to which children are particularly liable.” (Report by Mr. Macnamara, 
Cd. 3899, 1908, p. 20.) The Board of Education Inspectors bear testimony to the fact that “ the training in 
cleanly habits, the regular feeding, good clothing and housing, and all the healthy physical surroundings 
provided in Poor Law schools have a wonderful effect in transforming half-starved weakly children into strong 
and healthy boysand girls. Aslongasthey remain in these schools, they are protected from the evil influences. 
of home, from bad language and violent and debasing scenes. Not only are they hedged in from evil, but every 
care is taken that they may be as far as possible exposed to positive influences for good. They are watched 
over and encouraged, trained to be useful and obedient. Games, too, are organised for them ; physical 
training, gymnastics and swimming still further improve their health and strength. Teachers of Public 
Elementary Schools which are attended by Poor Law children testify to their superior habits of cleanliness and 
obedience. In the best of schools esprit de corps is developed, which is worthy of comparison with that of a 
public school, so that children are proud of their school, and jealous for its good reputation.” (Report upon 
the Educational Work in Poor Law‘Schools, by Mr. & Tillard, His Majesty’s Inspector, and Miss M. B. Synge, 
1908, p. 18.) Many of them have now “ old boys’ clubs ”’ and similar societies. 
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. e have frequently noticed, in personally inspecting the Poor Law Schools and 
Cottage wae that fea inet itations hike the Poor Law Infirmaries—tend to be need- 
lessly elaborate and extravagant in buildings, ornament and. arrangements, without really 
securing the highest technical efficiency. Neither the Destitution Authority, nor any of 
its officers, nor yet the Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board which sanctions 
the plans, has any continuous experience or expert technical knowledge of what a modern 
educational building requires to be. Even the largest Destitution Authority only builds 
a school once in half a century, whereas the Local Education Authority for the same 
area may be building one a year, or even (as in London) one a quarter. The Destitution 
Authority, is, in fact, for any such building, almost necessarily at the mercy of an architect 
casually selected for the job by persons having no experience of educational buildings.* 
In the same way, we have found that the Destitution Authority, even if willing to spend 
largely on buildings, seldom realises adequately the importance of obtaining a sufficiently 
large and sufficiently highly qualified teaching staff. The salaries to the headmasters 
of the large Poor Law Schools, like those of the assistants, are habitually “ very appreci- 
ably lower” than those paid by the Local Educational Authorities around them for work 
of equal magnitude and difficulty ; ¢ whilst the holidays in the Poor Law service are shorter, 
and the teachers are usually expected to perform much of the work “ which properly 
belongs to paid attendants.” } It is, in fact, almost impossible for a Destitution Authority 
to free itself from the feeling that the teaching of pauper children,—still more the respon- 
sible duty with regard to his pupils that falls to the headmaster of a boarding school—is 
a matter on which it would be unreasonable to spend as much as upon the same duties with 
regard to other children. Yet it is plainly work of at least equal difficulty and importance. 
Nor is it easy for a Destitution Authority, even if it seeks to do so, to get the best teachers. 
The Poor Law Schools do not form part of the educational service of the country; and 
the teachers in that service cannot pass into that of the Boards of Guardians without en- 
countering pecuniary loss.§ The separateness of the service prevents the Boards of 
Guardians attracting the best of the certificated teachers ; || and stands in the way of 
their getting the utmost out of such teachers as they do attract into their service. It 
gives rise, the Board of Education Inspectors report :— 


“To a special difficulty in dealing with weak teachers in Poor Law schools. Guardians have 
no choice of schools, and are, therefore, unable to move worthy but weak teachers from places for 
which they are unsuitable to places where, by means of stronger support and guidance, they may 
become passably efficient. Their only alternatives areto dismiss a weak teacher, or to let him 
stay on in a place for which he is unfit ; and being human, they usually choose the latter course.{] 


Even if the legal difficulties were removed which at present impede free circulation 
of teachers between the educational and the Poor Law services, there would still remain 
the drawback, in the latter, of professional isolation and aloofness.** “ Poor Law teachers,” 
as the Inspectors of the Board of Education report, are :-— | 





* Thus, the Board of Education reports, of a new Poor Law school, built at a huge cost, that “it is most 
disappointing in many respects. . . . The class-rooms are all built along a corridor, so that supervision is very 
difficult ; in the infants’ room the teacher stands facing the light, and there is a large high gallery.” “ Again 
at the Cottage Homes,” which were erected regardless of expense, “ the school has been placed in a remote 
corner of the site, so far from some of the houses, that in rough weather the infants can hardly go to school. 
In this school, too, there are serious defects of lighting, and no attempt has been made in planning the school 
to admit the sunshine, even to the rooms occupied by the infants.” (Ibid., p. 9.) 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 28308, Par. 4. 
t Ibid. 


§ They have to sacrifice any growth of their prospective superannuation under the Elementary School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898; whilst, once in the Poor Law service, they are not only debarred, in 
practice, from chances of better appointments in the Elementary School Service, but they cannot even pass 
back again into that service without giving up all growth of their accrued rights to Poor Law superannuation, 
(Ibid., Appendix No, LXXXII. to Vol. V. Q. 28470, Par. 54.) Moreover, promotion in the Poor 
Law schools themselves is slow, and seems scarcely to exist. There are Superintendents who have come 
from one school to another, but, in general, each school acts as a single independent unit, seldom exchanging 
officers with another, and usually not promoting its own but taking in for higher posts teachers from the 
Elementary Education service or Voluntary Schools. 

|| Report upon the Educational Work in Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge, 
1908, 1 Fa ca The teachers in Poor Law schools,” states the Headmaster of one of them, “ are not equal in 
training or attainments to the teachers in the ordinary Public Elementary Schools in which I worked for 
twenty years.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXII. (Par. 8) to Vol. V.) “The 


teacher in the Poor Law school, as a rule, is a teacher of lower grade and lower qualifications than the teacher 
in the Council or Board School.” (Ibid., Q. 28320.) 


ite ae upon the Educational Work in Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge, 


** Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXII. to Vol. V. 
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“A class apart from teachers of Public Elementary Schools, and each Poor Law school is a 
water-tight compartment. The teachers miss the stimulus to self-improvement, and the interchange 
of ideas on their work, which do so much to refresh their fellow-teachers outside, and to extend their 
views ; nor do they share in the friendly rivalry which grows up when many people are working 
under one large Authority.”* is 


Nor is the influence of the Destitution Authority any better upon the curriculum 
of the Poor Law School than it is upon the teaching staff. 


“ The average Guardian,” it has been said, “ has but little opportunity of seeing other schools 
at work, and his consequent inexperience of what is good in education, and what is merely fustian 
has been the origin of the ‘ show work,’ which is still so prominent in the Poor Law schools. . . . As 
a result of the visits of inexpert managers, there is to be noticed in many Poor Law schools a desire 
to make a display, whether it be by means of a “ showy ’ piece of needlework or drawing, or by ‘ pretty ’ 
groupings and posings in physical exercises or recitations by a few ‘ show’ infants. It is not unlikely 
that teachers have discovered that the average Guardian is impressed more by these trifles than by 
solid work, of which it is not easy to make an attractive display.’’f 


This backwardness in “ booklearning ” is sometimes supposed to be compensated for 
by the superior industrial training. Boys and girls in the Poor Law schools spend a large 
part of their time—in some cases, it is reported, at an earlier age than is legally allowed 
under the Education Acts {—in industrial and domestic work, from which they doubtless 
derive some training. But we doubt the educational value of much that, in these schools, 
is called industrial training. What is most evident is the desire to utilise the elder boys 
and girls in digging and scrubbing and turning the handles of the machines used in the 
laundry, partly out of a vague feeling that the children have got to be “‘ taught to work,” 
but principally with the object of r»ducing the expenses of the establishment. Even 
where boys are supposed to be taught a trade, such as shoe-making or tailoring, the work 
is of little value as industrial training.§ The latest report shows that :— 


“The work that is done in the shops is generally of a utilitarian character, and consists of making 
and mending for the institution. As its aim is so different, it is unfair to compare it with the handi- 
craft instruction of the Public Elementary School. It is felt by many of the Board of Education 
Inspectors, with much reason, that it would be possible, without serious interference with the present 

_ system, to make industrial instruction more intelligent and educative ; but no effective reform can 
be expected in this department unless the training of the boys themselves on educational lines, and 
in ways that will develop their intelligence and skill, and give them a thorough technical training is 
given precedence over the merely industrial work of the Institution. This is now organised mainly 
with a view to saving the poor-rate, by causing the young lads in the institution to do as much as possible 
of the various jobs needed in tts daily working.’’|| . 


The girls are employed in the kitchen, the scullery and the washhouse, but in many of 
the schools it cannot be said that they are taught cookery or laundrywork. 


“We found,” say the Board of Education Inspectors, “ that, while all the girls did a certain 
amount of washing and ironing, their work was incomplete ; that is to say, they would iron collars 
they had not learnt to starch, and wash articles they never learned to iron, exactly in the same way 
in which they peeled potatoes that they could not cook. They assisted as ‘hands’ in the work of 





* Report upon the Educational Work in Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge, 
1908, p. 10. 


{ Ibid., pp. 7,15. “In a large number of cases,” it has been said, the educational work of “ the school 
seems to be regarded as little more than a ‘ side-show ’ by the Guardians, who, while taking the greatest interest 
in the bodily comforts of the children, or the economics of the Institution, were disposed to rest content with 
a comparatively low standard of efficiency in all matters appertaining to the schoolroom and its work.” (Ibid., 


p. 6.) 
t Ibid., p. 13. 


§ The Departmental Committee of 1896 reported: “ The industrial trainers . . . are, as a whole, poorly 
qualified. Very often they are good people who are doing a great deal of work in their shop, but they are not 
teaching the children the foundation of a trade, because the physical labour of the child is employed for the 
purpose of keeping the institution at the lowest cost. This .. . is the great difficulty, and until we get over 
that we shall never get the best results out of the schools. The result of this inadequate training is that the 
boys are not interested in their work, and are rarely able, when they leave the school, to take good positions 
in the trades for which it was supposed they had been trained. Indeed, the Educational Inspector went so 
far as to say that masters who had had experience of boys trained in Poor Law schools preferred to engage 
those who had not received any instruction in the particular branch of trade for which they were intended. . . . 
They say: ‘ No, I will choose a boy out of the general school. If I take any of these others, I shall have to 
unteach him all that he has learned here, he only learns to botch and cobble.’” (Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896, p. 46.) 


|| Report upon the Educational Work in the Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge, 
1908, p. 21. 
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a large laundry; but for that very reason, they failed to acquire any practical knowledge of the. 
complete art of washing clothes.” * ; 


Indeed, “ many Boards of Managers,” of Poor Law schools, made up, as these are, ex- : 





clusively of members of the Destitution Authorities, “ have so little experience of the value 
of improved methods ”’ of industrial training, “that expenditure on such methods often 
seems to them to be to the loss rather than to the gain of the ratepayers.” T 


Hence, alike with regard to buildings and equipment, to teaching staff and to curri- 
culum, “ it is difficult to avoid the conclusion,” to which the Inspectors are driven, “ that. 
the educational part of the work, which is now done by Guardians, would, in the majority 
of cases, be much more efficiently performed by the local bodies, whose primary function is. 
to deal with schools, and which are, or might be, composed of persons who are interested 
in and conversant with educational matters.” In view of the enormous importance of 
* giving an efficient education (both general and technical) to girls and boys who are in the 
public care, very often up to sixteen years of age, and of the many difficult problems 
involved in planning and working a good system of education for children of such varying 
ages and capacities, it seems deplorable that the experience and knowledge which have 
been and are constantly being acquired in these very matters by the members and officials — 
of Local Education Authorities should not in some way be brought to bear upon the — 
problem.” £ 


There remains, however, a further drawback to the Poor Law school. However well ~ 
the members of a particular Board of Guardians might happen to be qualified for the task 
of educational administration, however wisely they might select the school architect, ‘ 
their headmaster, their specialist teachers and their industrial trainers, and however 
educational might be the curriculum upon which they decided, they would still be baffled, — 
in their desire to build up a really successful school, by the extraordinarily inept selection of — 
the children for which they had necessarily to provide. In visiting some of the best ad- _ 
ministered Poor Law schools, we have been struck by seeing, side by side in the same class, 
doing the same lessons, under the same teacher, a bright child of “ scholarship ” capacity, 
a child of criminal type, the anemic child of defective circulation and dull wits, and the | 
ordinary normal child. All these children of the same age are being taught together, not. — 
by reason of anything in themselves, but merely because their parents happen to be destitute 
and to have their legal settlements in one and the same Union. The attempt to remedy this 
mixture of capacities by sorting the children into classes of equal attainments leads to. 
groupings even more injurious to educational efficiency. There may be seen “ in infant 
classes . . . elder children, admitted in a state of almost absolute ignorance. Thus itis not: 
uncommon to find children of ten and eleven learning to read and write by the side of 
children of five and six. Such big children sit in small desks with evident. discomfort, 
they are depressed at finding themselves among much younger children, and they apparently 
learn little under the circumstances. The situation becomes absolutely grotesque when the. 
infant classes turn out for organised games, and well-grown boys of eleven years old are 
required to play infantile games. Thus we found such boys playing “Who killed Cock 
Robin ?’ with the infants, and a boy of thirteen reading aloud from a primer (already read 
twice) “ What Dottie did,’ before a class of children half his age.”’§ In one Union no. 
* Ibid., p. 23. “As a rule, though we saw many boys working in the garden, we saw little evidence, 
of any systematic instruction in gardening. . . . Girls who are capable of scrubbing are taught to scrub, not 
with a view to improve their domestic capacity, but in order that the floors may be kept clean. . .. They 
have had no definite industrial training in the real sense of the words. And, somewhat reluctantly, we must 
add that, with a few exceptions, they leave the institution at the age of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen, with little - 
or no training of that nature. . . . Not only is the needlewoman too busy, but she is untrained to teach, so- 
that here again the girls receive no training of real educational value.” (Ibid., pp. 22, 24.) 

t Ibid., p. 48. Report of the Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896. 


ae anes p08 the Educational Work in the Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge,. 


fehtonast sere “ The great difficulty,’’ sum up the Inspectors, “is that the Poor Law school has to deal’ 
gehds ck d grades of intelligence in the lump, and the existing circumstances as regards administrative - 
sac = * management are very unfavourable to discrimination and to the employment of different 
Le . ruction for different classes of children. Thus, on the one hand, children of special ability, wno- 
ie. ve a Y = ee for higher education, and, on the other, children of stunted mental development, 
niscal Le autos t cia by methods approaching those used in schools for the mentally defective, are all. 
toni Hees - one school. This difficulty is almost insurmountable so long as children belonging 
RE ce 5 fepenin ae in the same school, and, where any classification is now attempted, it is apt to be- 
whether they were ry Fee age. If, on the contrary, all the children of school age in a town, irrespective of 
Authoritya(at all ig : ae in the Poor Law sense or not, were placed under the charge of the Local Education, 
Wie deters dalle = or educational purposes), the classification of them all could be properly organised.. 
benefits alteady iat ree children could then, even though technically destitute, be given a share in the. 
Phe aldveruned lidar. cia Seas public funds for such children ; the ordinary children could be graded suitably ;- 


: . e fitted into the local system of Higher Elementary Schools. or possibly the scholar-- 
ship system leading to Secondary Schools ; and a forth.” hi bid., pp. 19-20.) x 
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fewer than fifty-one mentally defective children were found intermingled with the other 
children in a very costly Poor Law school, to their mutual detriment. None of the fifty- 


one appeared to the skilled investigator to be beyond the reach of special training, but 
they were getting none. * 


Finally, there is, in this association of the school with the Destitution Authority, the 
insuperable objection that the child never does get absolutely free from the evil influence 
oi pauperism. Because they are built by Dextitution Authorities, these schools are, in too 
many instances, actually within the curtilage of, or closely adjacent to, the workhouse.f 
In nearly all Unions the children are taken to the Workhouse first, and spend some time 
there, before going to the separate school or Cottage Homes.t When they leave the school 
they are usually taken to the Workhouse, or at any rate to the porter’s lodge,§ before 
passing out into the world. Whilst at the school, they see constant comings and goings of 
children to and from the Workhouse, || frequent comings and goings of Poor Law officials, 
and occasional visits of Poor Law Guardians. “These arrangements,” as one of our 
committees noted, after inspecting one of the best administered of the Poor Law Schools, 
“to a large extent defeat the object of removing children from the evil associations of 
Workhouse life.” | It was in recognition of these inevitable consequences of the connec- 
tion of these schools with the Poor Law Authorities that the Departmental Committee of 
1896 was emphatic in declaring that “ all children should be cut off absolutely from the first 
trom all association with Workhouses and their officials, and that no child of three years 
old or upwards should, under any circumstances, be allowed to enter a Workhouse.” It 
was for this reason that it recommended that all “ children over three years of age should 
be immediately handed over,” to an authority other than that of the Boards of Guardians, 
“which should have the absolute care of them so long as they remain chargeable to the 
State.” ** The experience of the last twelve years, and the latest reports of the Educa- 
tional work in the Boarding Schools of the Destitution Authorities in England and Ireland 
alike, appear to us, for all the improvement that they reveal. only to confirm the validity 
of this decisive judgment. 


(vi). The Receiving Home. 


The undesirability of admitting and discharging children through the ,Workhouse 
has led some Boards of Guardians, during the past decade, to establish Receiving Homes 
or Probationary Schools. This course was, after the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Poor Law Schools, suggested by the Local Government Board, who thought it 
“ most undesirable that children should be . . . detained in the Workhouse, and also very 
desirable that those who ordinarily continued in receipt of relief for very short periods 
should be kept separate from the children of the more permanent class in the District 
or Separate School.”+4 Twenty-four Unions in the Metropolis, and several in other parts 
of England and Wales, have now provided such Receiving Homes for children at an eX- 
pense, for the Metropolitan Unions alone, of about £200,000.tt In respect of these Receiving 
rrr ey ET) as a pe te ay 

* Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 20. 


{ As at West Ham (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 21141). Weare informed that the Local Govern- 

ment Board sanctioned, as recently as 1905, the erection of a new school in the Sunderland Workhouse grounds ; 
vand another in 1908 at Bromley. 

. t. “ The usual method is for the children to go into the Workhouse with their mothers, and remain there 
until the Medical Officer of the Workhouse is able to certify them as being fit to be removed to the Cottage 
Homes ” (Ibid., Q. 50555). In some Unions they are always deliberately retained in the Workhouse—the 
General Mixed Workhouse that we have described—until the Guardians are satisfied that they are “ likely to 
be permanently chargeable.” (Ibid., Qs. 43341-43343.) 

§ Even in such a well-administered Union as Bradford, where a special Receiving Home for Children has 
been erected, all the children are brought in the first instance to the porter’s lodge of the General Mixed Work- 
house, and there examined by the Workhouse doctor, before entering the Receiving House or the Scattered 
Homes. The clerk explained in 1906, that “in every Workhouse there is a small building at the entrance 
gates called the porter’s lodge. [The children] do not go beyond the lodge. They are there seen by the 
Resident Medical Officer.” (Report of House of Commons Select Committee on Education (Provision of 
Meals) Bill, 1906, Q. 17566.) 


|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 50561-50563. 

{| Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 4B., p. 17. See also Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 
50560-50563, | 

** Report of the Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896, p. 144, 

tt Local Government Board to Paddington Board of Guardians, March 28th, 1898; in Annual Report 
of Paddington Board of Guardians, 1897-1898, A similar letter appears in the records of other Unions. 


tt Evidence before the Commission, Q. 13514. 
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Homes, England is in advance of either Scotland or Treland, where every child who 
comes ‘under the complete care of the Destitution Authority has to enter the General 
Mixed Workhouse or Poorhouse, and reside there for a longer or shorter period, before it 


can be boarded-out. 


But even the best of the English Receiving Homes for children suffer from their 
connection with the Poor Law. We note that, where the Boards of Guardians have, on the 
sneitement of the Local Government Board, incurred the expense involved in establishing 
these separate Homes, in order to free the children, as far as possible, from associatiog with 
the Workhouse, the mere fact that itis the Destitution Authority which has undertaken 
this task has gone far to nullify all that has been done. Thus, more than one Board of 
Guardians has insisted on establishing its Receiving Home as near to the Workhouse as 
possible, sometimes actually within the curtilage of the Workhouse, entered by the 
Workhouse gate, and guarded by the Workhouse porter’s lodge, through which every 
tramp and pauper passes.* Moreover, even when the Receiving Homie is quite away 
from the Workhouse premises, the children are—by an arrangement for which there seems 
to us no rational excuse whatever—actually sent to the Workhouse, or the Workhouse 
lodge, whenever they have to be reunited with their parents, on these taking their dis- 
charge from the Workhouse.t The usual practice is for children to go from the Workhouse 
to the Receivirlg Home in charge of the porter or one of his messengers—oilten an elderly 
pauper—or a paid officer who assists in that part of the Home. From the Receiving 
Home children go to the schools in charge of one of the Receiving Home attendants, 
either the Matron, one of the nurses, or even the cook. If they are discharged with their 
parents they usually return to the Workhouse to be clothed in their own garments again, 
and then discharged. In such cases they are taken by a Receiving Home Officer to the 
Workhouse; or an officer may come from there with the notice of discharge and take 
the child back with him. The business of discharge is very rapid. A message or messenger 
comes from the Workhouse, and within a few minutes the child has been found and 
despatched in return. They seem even to be taken when half way through their meals. 
We strike here one aspect of the most baffling problem of child life with which the Destitu- 
tion Authority finds itself forced to deal—the problem of what to do with the child of 
parents unwilling or unable to afford it a proper home. 


(vii) Children of Unfit Parents. 


This problem, so far as the Destitution Authority is concerned, takes three main 
forms—the children of ‘“‘ Ins-and-outs,” the children of vagrants, and the children in 
the Workhouse of parents who have deserted them or definitely proved their unfitness 
to have the control of them. 


(a) The “* Ins-and-Outs ” 


We deal first with the children of the so-called “ Ins-and-Outs.” There are, among 
the Workhouse inmates in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, especially 











* Tn one of the most recent cases, the clerk to the Board of Guardians, as he himself informed us, advised 
that it should be built “ so that access would be provided to it from the front road, without going through the 
porter’s lodge. That was agreed to, but I am sorry to say that a week or two ago, a Committee upset that, 
and they would have the access for all and sundry through the porter’s lodge.” (Evidence before the Com- 
mission, Q. 52660.) The Receiving Wards (of the Metropolis) in several Unions are in charge at night of a 
pauper attendant, not necessarily selected for his or her respectability of character, and it is not to be expected — 
that there should be any restraint on lewd talks and actions. The customary pauper is the kind who 
will be up to the tricks of the place and is usually ready enough to put the children up to them too, and in- | 
struct them in all the little meannesses and lies which gain petty advantages in such institutions, 


+ Some Boards of Guardians used actually to send the wife and children of a man in prison to be formally — 
handed over to him at the prison gate, on his discharge at the completion of his sentence, before he could 
possibly have provided a home or even a night’s lodging for them. This inhuman and irrational practice— 
which was defended as being the only way to prevent the discharged prisoner from leaving his family on the 
Guardians hands—was expressly forbidden by the Local Government Board for England and Wales. It is 
still customary in Scotland. ‘“ When,” it was given in evidence, “a woman, usually accompanied by a child, | 
h, =a ested for vagrancy or begging, she is committed to prison, and the child (if over twelve months old) is 
es ed over to the parochial authorities. In the Poorhouse it is taken care of, washed and fed, but just when ~ 

eginning to benefit an officer is sent off with the child to the prison, to hand it over to its dissolute mother _ 
on her discharge, Whew'the child sees its mother, it frequently screams and clings to the official. This may” 
seem incredible, but for proof of this statement I refer you to the officers at the Calton Prison. They could’ 
testify to some painful scenes of this kind, No questions are asked or information sought as to whether the 
parent can provide the child with food, or even shelter for the night.” (Zbid., Q. 62808, Par. 2 (b)). 
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in the large towns, a certain number who are not permanent residents, but who are per- 
petually claiming their discharge, going away for a few days or weeks or months and 
then returning to the shelter of the institution.* There is even, in Scotland and Ireland, 
as well as in England, the habitual “ week-ender,” who makes a practice of entering the 
Workhouse or Poorhouse for a few days’ rest whenever he finds himself absolutely penniless 
or exhausted by debauch or inanition.t These ‘‘ Ins-and-Outs,’”’ or—to use an American 
term—these “revolvers,” are sometimes able-bodied men or women, sometimes feeble- 
minded or hali-witted, or more or less incapacitated or crippled. What is important 
is that they very often have dependent children, whom, as the law at present stands, they 
have the right to take with them when they leave the Workhouse, and of whom, in fact, 
they are required to assume the custody on being discharged, whether or not they wish 
to do so, or have any means of providing a home or even a night’s lodging for them. 

“Children of this class give great trouble to the Guardians everywhere. They are 

sometimes discharged and readmitted several times in the year; they often bring back 

disease, dirt, and bad habits, and though permanently belonging to the pauper class, 

are unable to receive the regular instruction and discipline in either the district or the 

separate school.”{ Such children are, indeed, the despair of those in charge of Poor 

Law schools.§’ As was graphically said by Miss Florence Davenport Hill, they “ come 

and go like buckets on a dredging machine,” passing in and out of “ all sorts of horrible 

places and scenes ol vice,” and periodically mixing “‘ with the children in the school and 

.... turning their moral filth on them.”’|| To protect the more permanent children 

from this contamination and this perpetual interruption of their studies, some Boards 

of Guardians turn their Receiving Homes into regular “ schools for Ins-and-Outs.” Thus 

the Kensington and Chelsea Guardians have a “‘ school for ‘permanent’ children at 

Banstead, but the * Ins-and-Outs ’ are kept and taught at Marlesford Lodge, Hammersmith, 

until the Managers are satisfied that their parents will remain in the workhouse permanently 
or, at any rate, for some considerable time. The children are then drafted to Banstead. 

In this way Banstead Cottage Homes are to a great extent immune from the trouble 

and interruption caused by ‘Ins-and-Outs.” The same system has been adopted at 
Olive Mount, Liverpool.”] One of our colleagues has extracted the following tables 
from the Admission Books to show the extent to which the Receiving Homes are made 
use of for the children of ‘‘ Ins-and-Outs.”’ 


Greatest number 


Number for Number of of times ANY | 4 orace TRY, 
- Name of Receiving Home. which it is |Families who are family has been |”, ¢ ee yee 
certified. Ins and Outs. | admitted within eA, 
five years. 
Camberwell - - - . - - 4 60 35 33 
Paddington - - : - - - 35 12 10 
‘St. George’s, Hanover Square - - 70 25 10 
St. Marylebone -~— - Phage - 4 21 14 
Shoreditch - - - - - - 77 15 49 
Stepney = - - + - + - 108 12 7 
“Wandsworth - se -  - 103 63 29 * 
Whitechapel toe 69 60 10 








* Tbid., Qs. 3084, 3085, 3935-3959, 4120-4151, 7572-7574, 8553-8556, 9542, 11557, 12479-12482, 13225, 
14073, 15413, 15679, 16624 (Par. 12), 16793, 17978-17985, 18041 (Par. 17), 18330, 18492, 19466 (Par. 23), 
19535, 22249, 22396-22773, 23785 (Par. 4), 23796, 28470 (Par. 16), 28577, 28657, 33856 (Par. 31), 33880-33891, 
33977, 35693 (Par. 39), 36128, 36696-36698, 40519, 40643-40645, 45464-45467, 48811, 49303, 50050-50096, 


50127. 
tT Ibid., Qs. 3956-3959. 
t Report of the Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896, p. 8. 
-§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 43432, 45467. 


|| Miss Florence Davenport Hill, in Report of Departmental Committee on. Poor Law Schools, Vol. I., p. 
72, Vol. II., Q. 3081. 


{| Report on the Educational Work in Poor Law Schools, by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge, 1908, 
p. 19; Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 28657, 36014, and Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par. 69, to Vol. I. 
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The returns of the Kensington and Chelsea School District Receiving Home (certified 
for 137) show, with 680 to 820 admissions yearly, the following percentages of re-ad- 





missions, the large majority of which are ‘‘ Ins-and-Outs.” : dh 
=o. Kensington. ; Chelsea. 
1903-4. ge) | lp ar 28 % 15% 
1904-58 sancnikas Wis 38 %, 12% 
Lgos_—Buiiwiw ybagae 31% 13% 
1906-7 sieaeaaiase 8 oe 0 Oe 20.5% 
ayesha Aaa SS 39 % 14% 





Out of twenty special cases of which details have been obtained, twelve families 
have been in and out ten or more times. One child has been admitted thirty-nine times in 
in eleven years; another twenty-three times in six years. 


The Wandsworth Union has a large number of dissolute persons in the Workhouse 
with children in the Intermediate Schools. The parents never go out without taking 
the children and seem to hold the threat of doing so as a rod over the heads of the 
Guardians. Any quarrel or strictness of discipline at the Workhouse, or even a refusal 
on the part of the Matron at the Receiving Home to let the children receive presents of 
sweets from their parents in the Workhouse, is followed by a demand for a discharge 
and the children in the Home must be sent for at once. One mother frequently had 
her child brought out of his bed to go out into the cold winter night. It must be remem- 
bered that children who are discharged are sent out in their own clothes unless these are 
hopelessly ragged or too small. There is also the fact that parents of this class have some 
feeling against the children going to the District Schools, which are further away; and 
whenever the children are transferred to the schools the parents discharge themselves 
at once. One boy, who had been re-admitted twenty-five times in ten years, had been 
sent more than once to the Banstead Schools, but had never stayed there long. Whenever 
he knew that he was to go there he used to write to his mother in the Workhouse, and 
she would apply for her discharge and go out with him. 


This plan of using the Receiving Home as an Intermediate school protects 
the Poor Law school from what a Board of Education Inspector calls the “ aggra- 
vating influx and. exodus,” which, in other Unions, goes far to render nugatory 
the expensive provision of schooling, especially in the’ junior classes.¥ But’ it 
affords this protection at the cost of largely depriving the Receiving Home of the 
character of a strictly temporary probationary ward, and even to some extent unfitting 
it for this use.t It does nothing to protect the children from being dragged in and out, 
as it suits their parents’ whim or convenience. . The man or woman may take the children 











* At the magnificent: “ Village Community ” of Cottage Homes built by the Chorlton Board,of Guardians 
at great expense for the children of that Union, the Board of Education’s Inspector notes that the school, 
which has an average attendance of 260, is perpetually disorganised by fhe coming and going of “ Ins-and- 
Outs,” many of whom stay less than a-week, and who make. up, at all.times, from one-fourth to one-third of 
those under instruction. The Wandsworth Board of Guardians informed the Local Government Board in 
1906, that “from a return prepared by the matron it would appear that during the last twelve months 422 
children were sent to school, and 310 brought back, to be discharged to parents, etc., ata cost of £58 1s. 2d., 
‘and the Guardians feel that it is simply useless to try to educate children when parents have the power to claim 
them the moment they are sent to the District School, and they would be glad if the Board would advise 


them of the best way of dealing with the difficulty.” (Wandsworth Board of Guardians to Local Government 
Board, December 7th, 1906.) 


_} Evidence before the Commission, Q. 28093, Par. 2. ‘“ There are many Boards of Guardians,” deposed 
a witness who was himself a Poor Law Guardian, “ who keep children of ins-and-outs for nine or twelve months — 
consecutively in the Workhouse or Receiving House.” Cases have been brought to our notice in which parents 
ayy delpestely contrived to prevent their children being sent away to the Poor Law school. The Wands- 
PAS as of Guardians informed us that: “ Upon the last admission day, a child who had been resident in 
a Ro ee for over a month, and, therefore, could hardly be classed as one of the “ ins-and-outs” 
is ane a th ie) before the Officer had left the school, a telephone message was received, stating that 
nee rats Ast aking her discharge, and the child must be brought back. It would almost appear, on the face — 
area im ihe WY, a the moment their children are sent to Anerley, decide to take their discharge, and then © 
Weehccct ee ouse the Same evening, so that their children shall remain at the Intermediate School.” 
(Wandsworth Board of Guardians to the Local Government Board, December 7th, 1906.) 
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toa succession of Casual Wards or the lowest.common lodging-houses; there may be no 
prospect whatever of an honest livelihood or a decent home; the parents may go out 
with the intention of using the children, half-clad, and blue with cold, as a means of begging 
from the soft-hearted ; or they may go out simply to enjoy a day’s liberty from workhouse 
restrictions, and find the children only encumbrances, to be neglected and half-starved. 
One family of children at Wandsworth used to be taken to the Common in rain or shine 
and left there without food for the day. Another family of children used to go out with 
their father and follow him from one public-house to another till evening when he would 
hand them his. Workhouse admission order and send them back with it. As the Porter 
would not admit them without their father they would wait about until late and then 
find a policeman, who would take them to the gates and have them admitted. The 
father would return later when the public-houses were closed. All this misuse of liberty 
is, to the Destitution Authorities, a matter with which they have and can have no concern, 
As Destitution Authorities their jurisdiction ends absolutely as soon as a person ceases 
to be chargeable to the poor rate. They have neither the legal power nor the official 
machinery for following the children from the Workhouse or the Poor Law school to the 
lodgings to which they are taken, and for seeing that they are provided with a home, food 
and clothing, and a continuous education. The Local Education Authorities, on the 
other hand, do not become aware of the children’s existence unless and until they are 
discovered by the School Attendance Officers in their periodical schedulings of their 
districts. Between these two Authorities—the one dealing with children only as destitute 
persons, the other responsible only for the education of children resident within a given 
district—the unfortunate boys and girls who are dragged backwards and forwards by 
parents of the “in-and-out” class practically escape supervision. ‘They pass the whole 
period of school age alternately being cleansed and “fed up” in this or that Poor Law 
institution, or starving on scraps and blows amid filth and vice in their periodical excursions 
in the outer world, exactly as suits the caprice or the convenience of their reckless and 
irresponsible parents, The class of “in-and-out” children is a large and, we fear, an 


increasing one. 
A (b) The Children of Vagrants. 


The children of the Vagrant are, even more than the children of the “ in-and-out,” 
excluded from the benefits provided and the protection given by the Local Health 
and Education Authorities to the children who are known to be resident in one locality. 
Dragged along the roads by day and spending night after night either in the common 
lodging-house or the Casual Ward, they may never, in practice, come within the ken either 
of the School Attendance Officer or of the Sanitary Inspector. For such vagrant children 
—who number at any one time in the United Kingdom at least several hundreds, and 
probably several thousands*—the Destitution Authority does nothing except provide 
a night’s lodging and food in the Casual Ward in England and Wales, in the Workhouse 
in Ireland, and (whatever may be the strict law on the subject) in the Poorhouse or “‘ Casual 
Sick House” in Scotland. ‘Yet the Destitution Authority is the only organ of the State 
with which these unfortunate children come in contact. 


For their attitude of official indifference to the fate of the children of the “ ins-and- 
outs,” and the children of the Vagrants, the Boards of Guardians can plead that the policy 
of opening and shutting the door of the Workhouse and Casual Ward simultaneously upon 
parent and child alike—unconcerned as to what happens to the child—is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles on which the 1834 Report proceeded. Throughout that 
Report it was laid down that the able-bodied man, if married, and the able-bodied woman, 
if unmarried, should be considered as alone responsible for maintaining their offspring. 
Unless the able-bodied parents consented to enter the Workhouse, no child of theirs was 
to be admitted; and whenever they decided to leave its shelter, their dependents were 

* « Children represent a proportion varying from about 2 to 5 per cent. of the total ” vagrant population, 
or they may sometimes even be as much as 6 per cent. (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, 
Vol. I., pp. 19, 113, Vol. IL., Qs. 265-270, 10931). This vagrant population varies, in Great Britain, from 30,000 
to 80,000, according to ‘‘ the conditions of trade, weather and economic causes.” (Lbid., p.22.) Thenumber of 
children thus “ on the road ” in Great Britain, at any one time may, therefore, vary between 600 and 4,800. 
Only a small proportion of these will be found in the Casual Ward. Very frequently the man will go to the Casual 
Ward, and send the woman and children to a common lodging-house (Ibid., Vol. II., Qs. 1461, 5557), or a 
shelter (Ibid., Qs.5922-5925). Similar conditions obtain in Scotland and Ireland. In one Scotch, parish, 
where “ the Parish Council has a Casual Sick House for tramps,” an average of 112 children have been ad- 
mitted (with their parents), in each of the last ten years, or more than two a week. (Evidence before the 
Commission, not yet in volume form). 
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to go out with them. The only way by which they could get Poor Relief for their children, 
without entering the Workhouse themselves, was to desert the children, a proceeding which, 
whilst it threw the children on the rates, exposed the parents to criminal prosecution. 
Omitting, for a moment, the effect upon the child of this policy of 1834, we may note that 
its advantage to the ratepayer depends upon continuously maintaining the deterrent 
character of the Workhouse to the particular class concerned. Now, in spite of all the 
horror which the General Mixed Workhouse excites among the respectable poor, this 
institution, as it exists in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, is found, in 
fact, to offer distinct attractions, as a place of temporary residence, to the dissolute and. 
worthless men and women who comprise the growing class of “ ins-and-outs ” or “ week- 
enders.” When such persons have children, this periodical use of the Workhouse becomes: 
even more advantageous to them. At some ages, and at certain seasons of the year, 
children are necessarily a burden on their parents; at other ages, especially at particular 
seasons, they may be made sources of actual profit. For the Destitution Authority to 
follow in this respect the policy of 1834—to maintain the whole family in the Workhouse 
whenever the parents think fit to come in, and to let the whole family go out whenever 
the parents see any advantage in going out—is, at the cost of the rates, to offer the maxi- 
mum of subsidy to a particularly disreputable and injurious perversion of parental rights. 


Passing from the effect of the present policy on parental responsibility to its results 
on the children concerned, it is plain that the existing arrangements are about as bad as 
they can possibly be. Imagination fails to picture the evils of the life of the child of the 
“in-and-out ” or habitual Vagrant, during the periods when it is outside the Workhouse 
or the Casual Ward. It is the smallest part of the injury thus done to no trifling proportion. 
of the coming generation of citizens that such children, as we have already mentioned, 
usually get practically no schooling. These children might be properly brought up if 
their parents remained in the Workhouse; they might conceivably be passably brought 
up if their parents were refused all relief whatsoever. But the present arrangement of 
letting them pass alternately in and out of the Workhouse or Casual Ward combines all 
possible disadvantages to the unhappy children thus dragged in and out, and to the other 
children whom they are perpetually contaminating. | 


(c) The Abandoned Child. 


The third class of children belonging to unfit parents are those who are left on the 
hands of the Destitution Authorities, either because the parents have simply deserted them 
or because the surviving parent is in prison, in a lunatic asylum or in an inebriates’ home. 


Tn respect to the class of deserted children we have again to draw attention to the 
demoralising provision of the Scotch Poor Law which makes it impossible for an able- 
bodied man, however destitute, to get food or shelter for his children without deserting 
them. We have been informed that child desertion, especially in Scotland, is becoming 
steadily more frequent.* It is not uncommon for parents who have thus voluntarily or 
periorce abandoned their children subsequently to appear and claim them as soon as they 
attain an age at which they can be made to earn money. , 


i. - 


(d) The Assumption of Parentage. 


To meet this threefold problem of the unfit parent—the child of the Vagrant, the child 
of the In-and-Out, and the deserted child—the only expedient afforded to the Destitution 
Authority has been to give it power itself to “adopt” any child that it found in the 
Workhouse by reason of parental neglect.. By Acts of 1889 and 1899 the Boards of Guar- 
dians in England and Wales are authorised to assume, up to the age of eighteen, complete. 
rights and responsibilities of parentage in respect of orphan or deserted children, in respect 
of the children of parents in confinement, and, in certain cases, also in respect of the children. 
of parents of vicious life or habits. This expedient of adoption gets over the difficulty 
presented by the deterioration of the child, at the cost of depriving the parents of their 
parenta/ nights and responsibilities, and at the expense of placing the child wholly on the’ 
ni rome Unions have already made considerable use of this power of adoption, there 

elng now, in England and Wales alone, no fewer than 15,000 children so taken away from. 


* . : 
_.* See, for instance, Ibid., Qs. 61481, 61482. We have been unable to verify this by statistics, 4, 
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parental control. It has, however, so far been used most largely with regard to children | 
who are orphans or whom their parents have deserted.* 


It has been represented to us that, by the Acts of 1889 and 1899, Parliament has laid 
down the principle that, whenever there is reason to believe that a child is being habitually 
and. seriously injured in body or mind by the evil or disorderly life of its parents, it is 
desirable, quite apart from any punishment meted out to the guilty parents, that the 
community, in the interests of the child, should itself assume full parental duties and 
responsibilities with regard to it. It has been forcibly pointed out to us that all the con- 
siderations that lead to the adoption of the deserted child, or the prisoner’s child, or the 
cruelly treated child, apply equally to the child of the habitual Vagrant or “‘ In-and-Out.” 
The recent Departmental Committee on Vagrancy did not hesitate to recommend that the 
present power of adoption should be explicitly extended to the children now found in the 
Casual Ward. The Local Government Board itself has suggested its application to the 
children of habitual “ Ins-and-Outs.” + Other witnesses pressed us, in the children’s 
interest, to extend the advantages of adoption to larger and larger circles.t The extension 
of the law to Scotland has been demanded.§ The Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law 
Reform in Ireland has made still larger proposals of the same nature.|| These authoritative 
proposals for the increased use or legal extension of the power of adoption open up serious 
considerations. To many persons it is a matter for grave concern that the community 
should thus relieve parents of all financial and other responsibility for their offspring. 
And the further question arises whether, if there is to be any such assumption of parentage 
by the community, the power and obligation should not be entrusted to an Authority 
charged with the education and care of children, rather than to a mere Destitution 
Authority. 


We think it is clear that, in view of the paramount importance of protecting the 
children from deterioration, the policy of the Assumption of Parentage must be continued, 
and that it must be extended to all cases in which leaving the child under the control of its 
natural parents can be plainly shown to lead to its grave physical or mental injury. From 
the standpoint of the ratepayer, there is even more reason for this power of taking the 
children away from their parents, when these are “‘ Ins-and-Outs ” or Vagrants, than when 
the children have been deliberately deserted. For it has been given in evidence that a 
large proportion of the parents who now come in and out of the Workhouses and Casual 
Wards would, if they ran the risk of having their children permanently taken from them, 
hesitate thus wantonly to throw themselves and their families periodically on the rates— 
partly because these parents often retain a real affection for their children, and partly 
because they find them profitable./ But we see grave objection, not merely with 
regard to any extension, but also with regard even to a continuance, of the present 


* Tbid., Qs. 15413, 15459, 28572, 36128, 46104, 46105. Regret has, for instance, been expressed that the 
power of adoption is not used with regard to the children of Vagrants, however unfit may be the lives that they 
are leading. (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. II., Q. 5011.) From statistics. 
obtained as to the action of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians under the Act of 1899, it appeared that 
three-fifths of children adopted were orphans or deserted ; and two-fifths the offspring of parents unfit to. 
have their custody. 

+ “I think the Guardians ought to adopt them,” said the present Chief Inspector (Evidence before the 
Commission, Q. 3943). And when the advice of the Local Government Board was sought by a Board of 
Guardians as to the course they should adopt when a woman with illegitimate daughters habitually discharged 
herself and her daughters from the Workhouse in the summer months, and went on tramp with a man whose 
character was notoriously bad, the Board referred the Guardians to this power of adoption. (Decisions of the 
Local Government Board, p. 45, Par. 3.) : 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 244, 23778, 28605-28758, 46000 (Par. 13a). 

§ Ibid., Qs. 61832 (Pars 22, 23), 61866-61873, and the evidence on behalf of the Society of Inspectors of | 
Poor, Q. 57038, Pars. 9, 49 (10). 

|| ‘In our opinion the test for permitting such a woman to remain in charge of her children should be a 
formal determination by the Local Authority in each case whether she is fit to have charge of children If it. 
be decided that she is not fit, we think she might be dealt with like the mothers of two or more illegitimate - 
children, but in any case of separation of parent and child, we think a parent should have the right to appeal 
to some Court of Justice, clear indication being given by Statute as to the grounds upon which separation 
between parent and child might be enforced.” (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform 
in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 51.) ‘‘ If the mother could satisfy the local body managing the institution, of 
which she is an inmate that she could properly maintain herself and her child, we think she might be permitted 
to take her child with her on her discharge. Otherwise we think that the child ought to be boarded-out, but 
that the) mother should have no right to resume possession of the child until she could satisfy the local body 
in charge of the child that she was in a position to support it, and that her conduct since the birth of the. 
child had been good.” (Ibdid., p. 50.) 


{| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 46086. 
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"power of adoption, alike in its procedure and in the Authority: to ion it 1s spirntety 
At present the parent may be deprived of his child without notice, by a, mere resolution 
of the Board of Guardians, arrived at on the mere opinion of such members as happen 
to attend,* without necessarily hearing any evidence, and without any kind of judicial 
decision. Moreover, if the child is adopted, the parent is, in practice, wholly relieved 
of the cost of maintenance,f and, apart from particular criminal acts, he is not made 
liable to prosecution and punishment for the fact of having so conducted himself as to 
make it necessary to take his child from him. Whenever it 1s deemed necessary in the 
public interest that the community should deprive the parents of their control over a 
child, and that the full responsibilities of parentage should be permanently assumed 
by a Local Authority, the case ought to be properly dealt with, however contemptible 
and unworthy the parents, by a judicial authority, and that authority should, in our 
judgment, be empowered at the same time to make such an order for a contribution 
towards the cost of maintenance, and to inflict on the parents such a punishment as 
the circumstances:may require. And when adoption by the community is decreed, a 
Destitution Authority is, in our judgment, the very last to which the responsibilities 
of parentage should be transferred. The object clearly is to free the new “‘ Child of the 
State ” from evil associations and bring it up as a healthy, independent citizen. It stands 
to reason that such a child should be kept as scrupulously clear of association with the 
Workhouse as with the gaol ; that it should never see the Destitution Officer or be brought 
into any kind of contact with pauperism. What the community undertakes is to watch 
over the child’s life up to the age of eighteen ; and the Destitution Authority has normally 
no jurisdiction except over persons actually in receipt of relief, and no machinery, other 

‘than the Relieving Officer, for continuously watching over the life of the young person. 
It is, in our opinion, plain that all such rights and duties in connection with the adoption 
of children ought to be entrusted to the Local Education Authority, which is specially 
charged with dealing with children, which has its own officers looking after children, 
which is experienced in children’s requirements, and which would find no difficulty in 
including all necessary provisions for the adopted child among those which it already 
makes for the other children in its special residential schools. Moreover, if the full res- 
ponsibility for the well-being of the children, including the power of adoption in default, 
were entrusted to the Local Education Authority, it would, in our opinion, probably become 
less frequently necessary to make use of so extreme a measure. At present the Destitution 
Authority must either do all or nothing. When a child is discharged’ from any of the 
institutions of that Authority, it has no further control over it, and ceases, ‘in fact, to be 
cognisant of its existence. If, however, the child were discharged from one of the resi- 
dential institutions of the Education Authority, that Authority, with its School Attendance 
Officers, could follow that child to his home, even after the destitution of the parents 
had ceased. The Education Authority, in fact, is rapidly developing, in’ the most ad- 
vanced districts, in its highly differentiated series of schools and scholarships, its continua- 
tion classes, its technical institutes, its medical inspection, its attendance officers, its 
systematic house-to-house visitation and scheduling, and its local managers and Children’s 
Care Committees, all the machinery for following up all the children coming in any way 
within its ken, even those of migratory or worthless parents, and for bringing a duly 
graduated pressure to bear on all the parents, so as to induce them continuously to fulfil 
their parental responsibilities. By this constant supervision of the children of unfit 
parents, before and after the crisis of destitution, it would be possible, in many cases, 
to prevent, at an early stage, any such flagrant neglect or ill-treatment of children by 
careless or vicious parents, as might otherwise be continued to the point of making necessary 
‘the extreme measure of public adoption. | , ms 
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(B) CHILDREN UNDER THE PoLice AUTHORITY. — 


The first rival to the Destitution Authority in its work of maintaining the children of 
poor persons was not the Local Education Authority, but the Home Office, acting through 
the magistrates and the police. Under a series of statutes extending from 1854, and now 
consolidated in the Children’s Act of 1908, there grew up, before there existed any Local 
Education Authority, a number of so-called Industrial and Reformatory Schools, to which 








Jeon EDS procedure of Boards of Guardians in this important matter is sometimes very lax. “ Children,” 
said an experienced Poor Law official, “‘ are adopted at one meeting of a committee, and at the next Board 
Meeting I shall find an order to discharge them to their parents.” (Ibid., Q. 46066.) 


+ “As for getting the money f : 
“ii y from the parents afterwards, the powers might very nearly as well not 
exist.” (Zbid., Q. 9531); see also Qs. 19224-19226, : [ 
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poor children might be sent by the magistrates,* quite irrespective of the Poor Law, and 
in which they were maintained at the expense, partly of such contributions as could be 
extracted from their parents, partly of voluntary contributions or the County Rate, 
but mainly of a substantial Government Grant administered by the Home Office. The 
Reformatory schools began as alternatives to the prison, and were designed for juvenile 
offenders. The Industrial Schools were the direct heirs of the Ragged Schools founded 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. But the inclusion in the Ragged Schools and 
in Industrial Schools of children whose destitution, among other circumstances, placed 
them in danger of growing up to be criminals, caused them to infringe on the sphere of 
the Poor Law. At first the schools were sharply divided into Reformatory Schools, to 
which young criminals alone were sent, and Industrial Schools, to which perfectly innocent 
but neglected children were sent. Gradually, however, this line of demarcation has 
become obscured ; and in the latest classification, though the original names are main- 
tained, these schools are divided principaliy according to the age of admission and dis- 
charge. Thus, the 30,000 boys and girls now under detention in these schools belong 
to many different categories, the majority of them falling distinctly within the sphere 
of the Poor Law.t 


These Industrial and Reformatory Schools have in common the characteristic of being 
mainly places of compulsory detention, to which children, though not necessarily criminals, 
are committed by judicial authority. But “voluntary cases’? are now also received, 
amounting in 1906 to one-tenth of the whole.t The 211 separate schools are now managed 
either by voluntary committees or by County or Borough Councils, at a total expense of over 
£600,000 annually, of which amount about five-twelfths are contributed by the Govern- 
ment and more than five-twelfths from local rates whilst one-twelfth only is derived from 
voluntary subscriptions, and one-twentieth is extracted from the parents of the children.§ 
They are controlled, not by the Board of Education nor by the Local Government Board, 
but by the Home Office, which certifies them, inspects them, and controls their Grant- 
in- Aid. 


We have not had time to inspect many of these schools, although they constitute 
no small proportion of the public provision for destitute children ; || and although, of 
the 30,000 children whom they maintain, a large proportion would otherwise have to be 
maintained in Poor Law institutions. They even contain a number of pauper. children, 
sent to them by the Destitution Authorities.{] We received a certain amount of evidence 


* See the Report of the Departmental Committee on Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Cd. 8204, 
2 vols. 1896 ; the fifty Annual Reports of the Home Office Inspector, 1856-1906 ; and the interesting evidence 
by Mr. J. G. Legge before the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. I., 
Qs. 1159-1316. 


+ The children who can be sent to industrial schools may be thus classified :—(1) Destitute children, if 
orphans ; if found wandering ; if surviving parent is in prison ; if mother is in prison: having been twice con- 
victed ofcrime. (2) Mendicants. (3) Vagrants, if destitute ; ifnot having proper guardianship. (4) Paupers:. 
from workhouses, if refractory ; if either of the parents has been convicted of crime punishable with imprison- 
ment. (5) Truants from Public Elementary Schools, if education neglected ; if found habitually wandering ;- - 
if found not under proper control ; if found in company of rogues; also truants from day industrial schools. 
(6) Incipient criminals, viz., those charged with offences or found associating with thieves. (7) Children of 
bad parents, viz., children taken from disorderly houses; children not having proper guardianship if 
found wandering; children not under proper control; children having a surviving parent in prison, if 
destitute ;. children whose mother, having been twice convicted of “crime,” is in prison, if they are destitute ; 


workhouse children either of whose parents has been convicted of crime punishable with imprisonment. (Home . . 


Office Circular to County Councils, December 30th, 1903; Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 
1906, Vol. III., p. 186.) Truant schools are industrial schools which have been certified solely for the reception 
of boys committed by the magistrate for persistent non-attendance at the public elementary school. The day - 
industrial school is one providing industrial training, elementary education and one or more meals a day, but 
not lodging. Reformatory schools are for older children, over twelve or fourteen, who have been convicted of_ 
criminal offences. | 

t Fiftieth Report . . . on Industrial and Reformatory Schools, 1906, p. 162. 

§ Ibid., pp. 6, 7. : 

|| “Destitution,” says the report of the first of these industrial schools to be established in London, 
“‘is the primary condition of a boy’s admission.” (The Report of the Boys’ Home Industrial School 
Incorporated Society, 1907.) | . 


Thus, the residential industrial schools received in 1906, from the various Destitution Authorities in 
Great Britain, £6,230 ; representing payment for over 300 boys and girls. (Fiftieth Report . . . on Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schosls, 1906, p. 22.) specially in Scotland have the Industrial Schools been used for 
Poor Law children ; and about half the money now collected by the Home Office in respect of children in the. 
Scottish Industrial Schools is collected from Parish Councils ; a sum which will be, under the Children’s Act, 
1908, largely .increased. We shall recur later to the extent to which, in Glasgow. and Livexpool 
the Destitution Authorities send Outdoor Relief Children to the Day. Industrial Schools, x 
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about them, and we made special inquiries of the London County Council, from whom we ~ 


; jecte* What has most particular] 
d three valuable statements on the subject. 1s 1 pa, rly 
pots Letnany ovetlapping and confusion which results from the division of authority. 
The Industrial Schools have so essentially the same object and task as the Boarding Schools 


! 


of the Destitution Authorities and the Certified Schools made use of by these Authorities, — 


o so large an extent with the same classes of children, that we see No reason 
seoime: ca deation or Fistinction between them. The Destitution Authority themselves 
make no such distinction, sending boys, for instance, indiscriminately to those training 
ships which the Local Government Board has “ certified as schools or homes, f and 
those which the Home Office has “ certified’ as Industrial Schools.t Indeed, in half a 
dozen cases, at least (including one out of the seven English training ships), the same 
institution is certified both by the Home Office and the Local Government Board ; § 
receives, in respect of identical children, grants from the former and payments by the 
Boards of Guardians under the authority of the latter; and is presumably visited by 
the Inspectors of both departments who do not communicate to each other their several 


reports. In Scotland, where the device of “‘ certifying ”’ is unknown to the Local Govern- | 


ment Board, we gather that suitable children (who are usually returned among those 
““boarded-out ”’) are sent by the Destitution Authorities indiscriminately, and the weekly 
payments made at the same normal rates, to the Industrial Schools to which the Govern- 
ment is paying grants, and to other institutions unconnected with the Home Office, the 
Government Grants being paid in respect of pauper and non-pauper children alike. 


What stands out is the extraordinary lack of co-ordination, or even of mutual con- 
sciousness of each other’s existence, between the operations of the Destitution Authority and 
of the Authorities administering the Industrial and Reformatory Schools Acts. Both 
Authorities are admittedly dealing to a large extent with children of the same class. ‘“* The 
fact of children being sent to one kind (of school) or to the other, is,” we are informed, 
‘largely accidental ;’’ || depending, as we gather, when no offence against the criminal 
law has been committed, chiefly on which Authority gets hold of the case first. It was 
expressly stated that: ‘ There is at present no co-operation between the Council,” acting 
under the Industrial and Reformatory Schools Acts, “and Boards of Guardians.” 
“ There is no record,” we are informed, “‘ as to whether any of the families from which 
children are sent to Industrial Schools are in receipt of Poor Law relief. No inquiry 
ismade . . . upon this point, and the fact of such relief being granted would not disqualify 
a child for admission to an Industrial School.”’ ** ‘“ The parents of many of the children” 
in the Industrial Schools of the London County Council “are . . . persons who frequent 
Workhouses and Casual Wards.” ¢{ No fewer than 113 cases were brought to our notice 
in which, within a single year, in London alone, the same family had been relieved out of 
the same fund of rates and taxes, by one or more children being sent to Industrial Schools, 
whilst other children, together with the parents, were being maintained (often as “‘ Ins-and- 
Outs ”) in one or other Poor Law institution. Many parents who have already been 
relieved by having some of their children placed in Industrial Schools are subsequently 
relieved under the Poor Law, by admission to the Casual Ward or Workhouse, and ven, 
occasionally, by Outdoor Relief. It not infrequently happens that different children of the 
same family will be simultaneously maintained in Industrial or Reformatory Schools and in 
Poor Law Schools.f{ We have even come across a case in which the mother was in receipt of 











* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 3549, 39993-40002, 45157, 46000, 46070, 93187, and Appendices 
No. LEXXII., Par. 12, to Vol. IV., and Nos. IX., LX XIII. and LXXIV. to Vol. IX. | hay 


+ The “Indefatigable” at Birkenhead, the “ Mercury ” at Southampton, and the “ Wellesley ” at New- 
‘castle. : 

{ The “Chi,” the “Mount Edgecumbe,” the “ Wellesley,” at Newcastle, the ‘National Nautical ” 
(late “ Formidable ”), and the “‘ Southampton.” 


§ These doubly certified schools, under both the Home Office and the Local Government Board, appear to 
include the St. Joseph’s Home at Darlington, the Northumberland Village Homes at Whitley, the Princess 
Mary Village Homes at Addlestone, the St. Elizabeth School of Industry at Salisbury, and the Training Ship 
** Wellesley ”’ at Newcastle. The Church of England Waifs and Strays Society, which has between 700 and 
800 children “ boarded-out,” and about 2,700 in 100 “Homes ” of various grades, has some of these Homes 
certified by the Local Government Board, and some (as industrial schools) by the Home Office. (Report 
of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. IT., Qs. 12994, 13003-13004, 13009.), 


|| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. IX. (Par. 23) to Vol. 1X. See Q. 93187. 
] [bid., Appendix No. IX. (Par. 23) to Vol. 1X. 

ea 2s ae 595 ob ph . 

Tf Ibid., Appendix No. LXXIV. (Par. 3) to Vol3IX. 


tt A case was adduced to us in which, three daughters being already in a Poor Law school, a fourth daughter 
was sent to an industrial school. In another case, one child was sent to an industrial school and another, 
simultaneously, to the Workhouse, (Ibid., Appendix No. LXXIV, (A) to Vol. IX.). 
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Outdoor Relief in respect of some children, another child was in a Poor Law School, and 
another in an Industrial School ; and we may here add, though it anticipates a future 
section of this Report, that some of the children are being fed at school during the winter 
under the auspices of the Local Education Authority. 


There is one development of the Industrial School which comes very near indeed to the 
work of the Destitution Authority. In a score of towns in England and Scotland there 
have been established Day Industrial Schools. ‘‘ The first idea of a preventive institution,” 
we are informed, “ seems indeed to have been a day feeding school which, planted in the 
thick of the slums, was to fight at close quarters against parental neglect and the evil 
association of which the children were the victims.’’* At the Day Industrial School the 
child attends from 6.0 a.m. or 8.0 a.m. in the morning till 6.0 p.m. at night, having provided 
for him not only instruction, but also properly supervised recreation and three meals of 
plain wholesome food. The children may be committed by the magistrate, or ordered to 
attend by the Local Education Authority, or merely admitted on the application of their 
parents. In every case the law has required a payment of at least 1s. to be made by or 
on behalf of the parents, whilst the Government Grant is limited to 1s. per week. For 
these and other reasons the Day Industrial Schools have not made much progress, and 
in half a dozen towns they have even been discontinued. Such schools, however, especially 
under the wider-powers given by the Children’s Act, 1908, appear to us to have a very 
distinct use for the large class of parents—usually widowed mothers—who can earn a 
livelihood only by being absent from home for the whole day, and who are quite unable 
properly to look after their children. We have already described in what an enormous 
proportion of cases the children whom the Destitution Authorities are maintaining on 
Outdoor Relief are demonstrably suffering in body and mind, and growing up to be them- 
selves weaklings, paupers and criminals, from the inability or neglect of the parents, to 
whom the Destitution Authorities are entrusting the scanty dole of Outdoor Relief for the 
children, to give them the necessary amount of care and attention.t It is, we think, a 
most unfortunate consequence of the separation of the provision for the children who come 
under the Poor Law from that made for other children in the same locality, that only in two 
towns does it seem to hav2 occurred to the Destitution Authority to make use of the Da 
Industrial Schools as a means of providing for the children on Outdoor Relief. At Liver- 
pool the Board of Guardians pays 9d. a week to the Local Education Authority for each 
child admitted with their approval, the cases being “‘ the children of poor widows whose 
means are insufficient to provide the children with adequate food, or of women who have 
been deserted by their husbands, both of which classes have to earn what living they can in 
employment which very frequently requires them to leave home early in the morning.” 
In Glasgow, too, the Parish Council arranges with the Local Education Authority for a 
number of children of widows on Outdoor Relief to be sent to one or other of the four Day 
Industrial Schools which the Joint Delinquency Board, a municipal authority, maintains ; 
and the Parish Council pays 1s. a week for each child so sent. It has been suggested 
to us that such “ day feeding schools,” to use the old phrase, are apparently exactly what 
is needed for the children of those widowed mothers who cannot be trusted to expend 
wisely on their children the full amount necessary for their maintenance, and yet who 
are not morally bad enough, or mentally defective enough, to warrant their children 
being completely taken out of their control.t If the children attend the Day Industrial 
School from morning to night, it is possible absolutely to ensure their being properly 
fed, clothed, taught and supervised, without running the risk of subsidising the mother 
in careless or irregular habits of life. The mother, in fact, may be set free to earn her 
own living, and, if possible, provide the rent, without Outdoor Relief in any ordinary 
form, and without the family home being broken up. Such a “ Day feeding School ” 
has, we believe, once or twice been started by English Boards of Guardians, only to be 
abandoned.§ The Day Industrial School stands, in a score of towns, ready to hand, 





* Fiftieth Report ... of the Inspector . . . of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 1906 (Cd. 3759), 
p. 15. 


+ We asked one doctor, with reference to the insufficient relief allowed to widows with children, Is that 


bringing up the children to be good wage-earners and healthy men and women? And he replied: “No, I 
am afraid itisnot . . . the next generation will suffer.” (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 75939, 75940.) 


t Ibid., Qs. 30622 (Par. 44), 43441-43446, 43649-43654, 44215, 45157, 46502, 46503 ; Appendix No. 
LXXXII. (Par. 12) to Vol. IV.; Appendix No. LXXIII. to Vol. IX. 


§ Under its Local Act of 1831 the Birmingham Poor Law Authority had power to establish such a school 
(Ibid., Q. 43653). The Manchester Board of Guardians actually maintained sucn a school, including three meals 
a day, for its Outdoor Relief Children, for some years between 1856 and 1866. 
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offering exactly what 1s needed. Yet so strong is the influence of the separate existence 
of the Destitution Authority, and so intense is its jealousy of any other Authority, that 
only in two towns have any children been sent to what apparently seems to the Board 
of Guardians the institution of a rival Authority.* In Edinburgh, the Parish Council, 
rather than send the children whom their widowed mothers could not look after in the’ 
middle of the day to the Day Industrial School which the Edinburgh School Board main- 
tains, where they ‘would be properly supervised, has preferred to start a feeding scheme 
of its own, distributing to such Outdoor Relief children as desired them, tickets entitling 
them to cheap meals in eating-houses, where (as we ourselves noticed) the conditions 
as to the serving of the meals, and the manners of the children—entirely without super- 
vision—are anything but civilising.t Everywhere else the children of the widowed mother 
on Outdoor Relief are left, so far as the Destitution Authority is concerned, in the condi- 


tion that we have described. } 


It has, however, come to be regarded as an anomaly that children should be dealt 
with by a Police Authority; and the maintenance of the Industrial Schools of Borough” 
or County Councils in England and Wales has now, on the pressing advice of the Home 
Office itselfi—possibly even to a stretching of the law—been transferred to the) Education 
Committees of those Councils.t This transfer has been emphasised by the modifications 
in the law effected by the Children’s Act of 1908. The provision for the children now 
in these schools has accordingly become part of the work of the Local Education Authority, 
which we have now to describe. 



























(c) CartpREN UnbER THE EpucaTIon AUTHORITY. . 

The principal public body in England and Wales dealing with children of school age is, 

of course, the Local Education Authority. Beginning originally as the School Board, a mere 
supplementary organisation, established only where required, to supply elementary school 
ing only for those poor children for whom their parents and the various churches and 
voluntary agencies had failed to provide, it has become definitely the Local Education” 
Authority, necessarily existing in every district of England and Wales, empowered or 
required, not merely to supply deficiencies, but to see that all the children of the locality 
whatever their social grade, have provided for them all the education, whatever its kind or 
degree, which is, in the public interest, deemed necessary. Thus, in place of the “common 
school,” of uniform type, provided in sufficient numbers as required, we have the Local 
Kducation Authority systematically laying itself out to equip its area with the varied 
array of different kinds of schools that the multifarious needs and idiosyncrasies of its” 
children demand—elementary schools and secondary schools; day schools and boarding 
schools ; schools for the precocious and schools for the mentally defective ; schools for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the crippled ; trade schools and domestic economy schools ; 
schools for the children who are well, and schools for the children who are suffering from 
angemia or incipient tuberculosis, favus or ringworm. In Scotland the School Boards are ab 
least keeping pace in development with the Local Education Authorities of England and 
Wales. Only in Ireland are there yet no Local Authorities for Education. | 


HOE bee eabie cs Begs (i) Medical Inspection and Treatment. 

But the Local Education Authorities do not stop at the provision of schooling. Many 
of the children attending the public elementary schools were found to be suffering from 
lack of medical attendance and treatment : they had upon them untreated cuts and sores 5 
they had adenoid growths requiring surgical removal; their glands and tonsils were 











* The Children’s Act of 1908 removes all possible doubt as to the competence of the Destitution Authority 
to pay the necessary shilling a week for the child’s voluntary admission to a day industrial school (Secs. 75, 78) ; 


and both to punish drunken parents, and to enforce committal to a residential industrial school of their neglected 
children (Secs. 11, 56). Rite” » ae 


} “A feeding scheme, whereby the children of paupers residing in Edinburgh, who apply for its benefits, 
are supplied with hot dinners daily (except Sunday) has now been instituted for some years, and is very 
successful. It is under the charge of a lady inspector, who reports to a committee monthly. The dinners. 
to the children are supplied at restaurants near the several schools in the city. The outlay is not large, £60 
ne pa or thereby ; and the average number of children daily supplied is about 390. The class for whom 
Red eh en ee specially meant to apply is the children of widows who are employed at work all day, such as 
charing, etc., and who have little time to attend to the wants of their children.” (Evidence before the Com- 
mission, Qs. 61371 (Par. 12), 61552-61563, 61832 (Par. 9). f 


t Home Office Circular, 1903, 
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swollen and inflamed ; they had incipient curvature needing remedial drill; their eyesight 
was often defective, sometimes rapidly degenerating for lack of proper spectacles ; they 
had discharges from the ears, and inflamed eyelids, and skin diseases of various kinds—to say 
nothing of such gravely contagious conditions as ringworm and favus, and “‘ dirty heads.” * 
In the large towns of Scotland the condition of the children in these respects was found to be, 
if anything, even worse than in England.t These tens of thousands of children were, 
from one cause or another, plainly destitute of the medical attendance that was necessary 
for them. According to law it was the duty of their parents to provide this needed medical 
attendance, and, in case of inability to pay for it, to apply to the Relieving Officer for a 
medical order. It was the duty of the Board of Guardians to grant that medical order 
whenever necessary, and to prosecute the parents under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act if they failed to apply. It is difficult at the present day to understand how 
the Destitution Authorities, even from their own standpoint of keeping down pauperism, 
can ever have reconciled themselves to allowing so great a mass of destitution (with respect 
to medical attendance) to remain unrelieved. So far as we can ascertain, they do not seem 
either to have taken any steps to furnish the medical treatment of which these children 
were clearly destitute ; nor yet, in the majority of cases, to have acted upon their statutory 
duty of proceeding against the parents who were thus guilty of neglect of their children. 
We find them even complaining of the action of the School Boards in pressing that every 
child detained at home through illness should be seen by a doctor. Thus the Chairman 
of the Atcham Board of Guardians—so widely known for its strict administration—com- 
plained in 1890 of the steps taken by the Local Education Authorities. ‘‘ The action of 
School Boards,” he writes, “is telling upon the question of Medical Relief, as some School 
Boards insist upon medical certificates being obtained when the reason for non-attendance 
of the child at school is alleged to be sickness ; and thus many poor people, who would be 
able to provide for slight ailments by warmth, care and attention, are driven to the District 
Medical Officer for the sole purpose of obtaining this certificate, and thus becoming pauper-- 
ised. This might be avoided by the School Boards engaging a medical man to visit, 
examine and certify for these purposes, if not satisfied with their existing officers. It 
appears to be necessary for the Guardians to watch this mest closely so as to prevent 
Medical Relief being abused. It is desirable to study what steps can be taken for this 
end.” { In Scotland, where the services of the Poor Law doctor are seldom, if ever, 
granted to persons not already on the pauper roll, even less is done than in England. The 
Parish Councils have, of course, the excuse that the Scottish Poor Law does not permit 
the grant even of medical relief to the dependents of able-bodied men, however destitute 
the men and however ill their dependents might be.§ But the law does not prevent the 
Scottish Parish Councils from providing medical treatment for the children of widows or for 
those of disabled men ; and we do not find that any better provision has been made for the 
relief of the glaring destitution of these children than for those of the able-bodied men. 2s 


What is even worse, we do not find that the Destitution Authorities have even troubled, 
in this respect, to look after the children whom they were themselves maintaining. The 
Reports || of our own Children’s Investigator, as to the physical condition of these Outdoor 
Relief children in London, at Liverpool, and elsewhere bring to light innumerable cases of 
untreated sores and eczema, untreated erysipelas and swollen glands, untreated ringworm 
and impetigo, untreated heart disease and phthisis. ‘‘ There was,” she reports, “one 
exaggerated instance. . . . The children,” whom the Board of Guardians were maintaining 
on Outdoor Relief, “‘ were in so filthy and neglected a state that the School Nurse herself 


interviewed the mother. Later the mother was formally warned ”’—not by anyone sent 





* We may give two testimonies out of many. At Wimbledon, which is not a “ slum ” district, the Medical 
Officer of Health found, in 1904, “‘ out of an average attendance of 5,430 in the total of schools, 358 cases of 
defects of sight have been detected in the year . . . 216 affections of the nose, throat and ear. , . and the 
total number of notifications sent to parents in the year from the 5,430 is 852, which works out at 15°6 per 
cent. of the total number of children.” (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 
Vol. IE, Cd. 2784, p. 200, Q. 5582.) Out of 2,378 children in Worcestershire Schools examine dby the Schools’ 
Medical Officers under the new Act, 1,660 were in such a condition that it was necessary to call the attention 
of their parents ; 545 had neglected heads; 254 had neglected teeth; 279 had enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
there were 44 cases of external eye diseases; 120 cases of defective eyesight; 70 children were consumptive 
and 115 were anemic. 

+ See the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Trair ing (Scotland), 1903, Qs. 56943, 56945-56950. 
and the special investigations into the physical condition of the children in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee. 

t Report of Chairman of the Atcham Board of Guardians, June 24th, 1890. 

§ In Scotland, as we were informed by the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for €cotland, 
“an able-bodied applicant as such is not entitled to relief, even if he is destitute, and it does frequently happen 
that he has sick dependants. These, if not in desertion, cannot receive medical or other relief, although they 
may be dying of disease.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 56605, Par. 24.) 

| Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. E. Williams, 1908. F 
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ians—but by “ the National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
we meres visited ore and examined the children.” * The state of things is the same 
in the large towns of Scotland. In the elaborate investigations that have been made into 
the condition of the schoo! children in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee, the fact is brought 
to light that a large proportion of the children who are found to be suffering from lack of 
medical attendance, with all sorts of untreated ailments, are children whom the Parish 
Councils are maintaining on Outdoor Relief.t 


Owing to this widespread failure of the Destitution Authorities in England and Scotland 
alike to relieve the destitution of children in the matter of medical attendance, and to the 
equal failure of voluntary agencies,t we find the duty gradually undertaken—even to the 
stretching of their legal powers §—by one of two other authorities. In the smaller Boroughs 
we see the Local Health Authority permitting the Medical Officer of Health to accede to the 
express or implied invitation of the Local Education Authority to institute a medical 
examination of all the children in the public elementary schools ; sometimes on the pléa of 
detecting infectious disease, sometimes frankly to discover physical defects rendering the 
children unfit to profit by the instruction. In town after town we see the MedicalOfiicer of 
Health advising on the children’s diseases, as well as on defective eyesight and hearing, 
sometimes systematically weighing and testing all the children.|| We see the Town Council’s 
Health Visitors following the children back to their homes, and giving advice to the parents 
how to treat the defects discovered.{] Occasionally a special nurse is engaged by the Town 
or District Council,** to visit the homes, in order to offer her services gratuitously for actual 
treatment of the cases as well as to advise the mothers how to remedy the trouble and 
prevent its recurrence. In this way the Local Health Authority has, in many towns, 
undertaken a proportion of the Medical Relief of poor children, which the Destitution 
Authority, dominated by its desire at all hazards to restrict its work, had failed to provide.f} 


In London and the larger Boroughs we see the work which the Destitution Authorities 
refused or neglected to do undertaken by the Local Education Authorities themselves. 
School Medical Officers and School Nurses have been appointed, whose business it is to 
examine all the children ; to discover all physical defects ; to test eyesight and hearing, and 
advise what steps should be taken as to treatment ; to instruct the mothers how to remedy 
the evils; to supply gratuitously or at a nominal charge the spectacles required by the 
child’s defective eyesight. ;t} and, in not a few cases, even systematically to provide the 
treatment required.§§ “In Liverpool . . . over 50,000 dressings have been done in the 








* Loud. p. 15D, 
t Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 1903. 


¢ Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. I., Cd. 2779, Par. 7, oe es 
Report of Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 1903. 


§ As lately as 1905 it could be said that “ there is no specific statutory provision for Local Education 
Authorities to conduct the medical inspection of the children attending the Public Elementary Schools.” 
(Report. of Inter-Departmental Committee-on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. I., p. 2.) School doctors and 
school rurses were appointed as being “ necessary officers ” to schools, under the general powers of the Educa- 
tion Act (ibid., Vol. IT., Q. 99.) . 


|| Thus at Salford, we learn, “children suffering from ringworm are excluded from school, and parents 
[are] advised what to do. . . . Children suffering from pediculosis are pointed out to the teachers, who inter- 
view the children and give instructions as to treatment. | Where the teacher’s influence is insufficient, the 
parents are seen by the Medical Officer. In this way a considerable improvement has been effected.” (Annual 
Report of Medical Officer of Health, Salford, 1904, p. 9.) 


{| Thus, to give one example out of many. At Liverpool, the female Inspectors of the Public Health 
Authority “ visit children suffering from ringworm, sore eyes, sore heads, skin diseases, etc.” (Annual Report 
of Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, 1905, p. 89.) 


** As at Reading and Widnes and Wimbledon (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical 
Inspection, 1905, Vol. L., p-6; Vol. IL, pp. 161-166). 


tt For the extent to which the Medical Officers of Health, had, even by 1904, carried the medical inspection 
and treatment of school children, see Ibid., Vol. L., pp. 89-99. 


tt Evidence before the Commission, Q. 38758 (Par. 8), 38766. *! 


$§ Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. I., pp. 89-99; see also 
Q. 3744. of Vol. I. of the same. At Croydon, the Local Education Authority itself cures rmgworm, free of 
charge to all children attending the Public Elementary Schools, by the Réntgen-ray process, at an expense 
of about £100 a year. (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 22952; Annual Report of Medical Officer of 
Health for Croydon, 1905, p.90; Annual Report to the London County Council of the Medical Officer (Educa- 
tion) for 1906-1907, p. 34.)° In various towns, as at Glasgow (under its Police Act), and in several of the 
Metropolitan boroughs, verminous children are treated free of charge by the Local Health Authority, under 
the Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897, {Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, 1905, p. 132.) 
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course of 1904. In Birmingham there have been in four schools over 20,000 dressings in 
twelve months. . . . At Reading a nurse is employed . . . to attend to the heads of 
verminous children where the parents fail to do so.”** In 1907, by statute and by order of 
the Board of Education, these duties were not only sanctioned, but were even made obliga- 
tory on all Local Education Authorities, with regard to all the children in attendance at 
public elementary schools.t Nor are the Local Education Authorities to stop at mere 
inspection. ‘‘ It is important,” declares the Board of Education “that Local Education 
Authorities should keep in view the desirability of ultimately formulating and submitting to 
the Board for their approval under Section 13 (1) (b) of the Act, schemes for the amelioration 
of the evils revealed by medical inspection, including in centres where it appears desirable, 
the establishment of school surgeries or clinics, such as exist in some cities of Europe, for 
further medical examination, or the specialised treatment of ringworm, dental caries or 
diseases of the eye, the ear or the skin. It is clear that to point out the presence of un- 
cleanliness, defect or disease does not absolve an authority from the consequent duty of so 
applying its statutory powers as to secure their amelioration, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, their future recurrence or development.” { Accordingly, a ‘‘ school clinic” 
has already been established by the Bradford Education Committee. 


This deliberate invasion of the sphere of the Destitution Authority by the Local 
Kducation Authority, so far as concerns the medical attendance of the 20 per cent. of the 
population who are of school age, has been unfavourably commented on.§ It has been 
represented that should the action taken by some Local Education Authorities become 
universal—as seems now to be required by the Board of Education as a condition for its 
Grants—there can be,in respect of the medical attendance of this large section of the 
population, no destitution left to be relieved by the Destitution Authorities. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the medical inspection, and consequent medical treatment, of school 
children is not only financially advantageous to the Local Education Authorities by 
securing a higher average attendance, but also vital both to national health and national 
wealth production, and has been, by the virtual abdication of the Destitution Authorities, 
too long delayed. Nor can we altogether blame the Boards of Guardians and Parish 
Councils for this abdication. They have never been told to search out destitution in the 
matter of medical attendance. They have been called upon only to provide such medical 
relief as was actually applied for. They have been praised for deterring people from apply- 
ing for medical orders by means of inquisitorial inquiries, giving such orders “on loan ”’ 
and recovering the cost, and even making it a condition that the head of the family should 
enter the workhouse when his child was ill. In Scotland, as we have seen, the Poor Law 
does not permit even the visit of the Parish Doctor to the sick child of any able-bodied man. 


We are of opinion that it is, on the whole, advantageous that the medical attendance of 
poor children of school age should not be undertaken by the Destitution Authority. I 
that Authority does the work, it does it as ‘‘ Medical Relief” ; such relief, as we have seen, 
is afforded grudgingly ; granted only to those who apply to the Relieving Officer ; almost 
necessarily made to depend, not on the gravity of the illness of the child, but on the status 
of the parent’; withdrawn as soon as the parents wish to be without it ; and, when given, 
given wholly unconditionally and usually without even the necessary hygienic advice. On 
the other hand, the medical examination and treatment of school children by the Local 
Education Authority (or by the Local Health Authority at its instance) is never of the 
nature of relief, but rather of hygienic discipline. It is systematically applied without any 
implication of pauperism to all children who are found to need it, without waiting for 
application to be made. It is continued so long as is found necessary, whether or not the 
parents actively desire it. And it always takes the form, to a very large extent, of hygienic 
advice, obedience to which is strongly pressed both on the child and on the parent. This 
medical inspection, it has been given in evidence before us, has actually a tendency to 
increase parental responsibility. When, for instance, under the London County Council, 
the School Nurse visits a school to put in force the cleansing scheme, “she examines 
every child, noting all that have verminous heads. The parents are notified by a white 
card, on which is also printed directions for cleansing. . . . At the end of a week, if not 





* Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. L., p. 6. 


+ Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, Sec. 13; Memorandum on Medical Inspection of 
Children (Board of Education Circular, No. 576), November, 1907. 


t Memorandum on Medical Inspection of Children (Board of Education Circular No. 576), November, 1907. 
§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 22952-22953. 
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‘ld is made to sit separately from the rest of the class, and the School 
eee peal serves a more pet warning ‘red card ’ at the home. The Nurse, too, 
often visits to offer advice; and then, if 1p another week the child is still unclean, it is 
excluded, after having been seen by the Medical Officer ; and the parent is prosecuted for 
not sending the child in a fit state to school.” * Under the influence of such a system, the 
obligations of the parents in this one matter of cleanliness have, in the course of the last 
few years, been so greatly increased that the proportion of verminous children has, through 
the exertions of the mothers, steadily diminished. The expenditure incurred from public 
funds, far from being “ relief” to the parents, has been actually the means of compelling 
the less responsible among them to devote more time and money to their children’s welfare. 


(11) School Feeding. 


We come now to the most remarkable, and, it must be admitted, the most controver- 
sial, of the invasions by the Local Education Authority of the sphere of the Destitution 
Authority. During the past two or three decades, in London and more than 100 other 
towns, in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, there has grown up a system by 
which, under the auspices and with the active assistance of the Local Education Authorities, 
many thousands of destitute children are provided with food.t In some towns a larger 
number of children are now, each winter, fed in the schools of the Local Education Authority, 
than are maintained as paupers by the Destitution Authority. The statistics for the Metro- 
polis are specially remarkable. Between the ages of five and fourteen the various Boards 
of Guardians in London relieve on any one day some 14,000 children as indoor paupers 
and some 10,000 children as outdoor paupers. But in March, 1908, the London County 
Council was organising the simultaneous feeding of no fewer than 49,000 children between 
these ages,t or more than twice as many as those relieved by all the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians put together. The cost of this new service of school feeding has hitherto 
been largely provided from voluntary donations; though the organisation, most of the 
paid service, nearly all the plant and even some of the fuel, have long been provided from 
the Education Rate. During the year 1906, however, Parliament not only directed 
the formation by the Local Education Authorities of England and Wales of “ School 
Canteen Committees’ definitely to undertake this service, but also empowered them, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education, to supply the necessary food at the 
cost of the Education Rate.§ In the very first winter under the Act, though London still 
relied on voluntary donations, no fewer than fifty such Authorities—nearly one-sixth of 
the whole—obtained the necessary sanction to feed their necessitous school children out of 
the Education Rate.||_ The number has already grown to more than seventy. We cannot 
but anticipate that this action will become general throughout the towns of England and 
Wales. The nation is thus superseding the Destitution Authorities, so far as the provision 
for destitute children of school age is concerned, not merely in such specialised services as 
schooling and doctoring, but actually also in the simplest and most primitive of all needs, 
that of food. This paradoxical situation compels us to consider the reality of the alleged 
child destitution which the Local Education Authorities are relieving, the character of 
the relief given, and the advantages and disadvantages of so important a supersession, 
so lar as regards the children of school age, of the Destitution Authority by the Local 
Education Authority. 


We have made no inquiries of our own as to the number of children who were, in the - 


winter of 1907-8, so far destitute as to be provided with meals under the auspices of the 
Local Education Authorities ; though it is clear that the total for the kingdom must have 








* Report of Medical Officer (Education) to London County Council, 1905, Appendix III., p. 17. During 
the year 1906-1907, 81,629 children were thus examined, 12,975 white cards were issued, 6,090 red cards, 
and there were 277 prosecutions, at which fines were imposed. (Ibid. for 1906-1907, pp. 32, 33.) 


} Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical In spection, 1905, Vol. I., Appendix II ; Report of 
House of Commons Select Committee on Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Qs. 5-7. ~ 


{ Report of the Sub-Committee on Underfed Children to the London County Council, 1907-1908. 
§ Education (Provision of Meals Act), 1906. The Act does not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 


= ee, ee 


|| Annual Report of the Board of Education for 1907-1908. Among the towns so feeding their children _ 


are London, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Hull, Bradford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birkenhead, Bootle, 
Coventry, Norwich, Nottingham, Swansea and Cardiff ; residential centres such as Bath, Brighton, Hastings 
and York ; suburbs of London such as Tottenham, Walthamstow and West Ham ; and even non-municipal 
parishes in the Counties of Durham, Kent, and the West Riding, administered by the County Councils. Ina 
majority of cases, the amount applied for and sanctioned was the maximum of a halfpenny rate. 
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risen, at its maximum, to over 100,000, and that this number must be largely exceeded 
during the winter of 1908-9.* Nor have we taken any systematic evidence as to the 
reality or the cause of the destitution in these cases. The subject had been so recently 
investigated by no fewer than four successive Commissions or Committees,t within five 
years, that we thought ourselves justified in utilising their evidence as our own, and in 
accepting their statement of the facts. “We received, however, some important independent 
testimony on the subject, which was generally in support of that already given.t More- 
over, the general conclusions of the four official inquiries as to the nature and extent of 
child destitution have since been confirmed and illustrated by an elaborate investigation, 
undertaken by the Sub-Committee on Underfed Children of the London County Council, 
into the actual family circumstances of a large sample of the 49,000 children whom it was 
feeding as necessitous in March, 1908 ; the sample being carefully chosen so as to be accur- 
ately typical of the whole number. This latest inquiry, which was carried out by paid 
investigators who had been specially trained for such work, appears to us conclusive as to 
the facts. Taking what seems to be the low “ Poverty Line ” of a family income, after the 
rent was paid, at the rate of 3s. per week § per adult unit, or a little over 5d. per day, 
the Investigators found that by no means all the necessitous children had been reported by 
the teachers; that of the whole 3,334 children whom they investigated, 78°88 per cent. 
were genuinely necessitous ‘‘ in the sense of lacking sufficient food and 21°12 (per cent.) 
non-necessitous ; and that school meals will be required by the former until effective Care 
Committees are able to check the diseases attendant on partial.employment, bad housing 
and other evils.” || Such information as has been supplied to us of the proceedings in 
Liverpool, Manchester, { Leeds,** Blackburn,t{+ West Ham, tf Swansea, §§ and other places, 
indicates that the lines on which action has been taken do not differ essentially from those 
followed in London. We find it, therefore, difficult to resist the conclusion that, estimating 
the total of children fed by Local Education Authorities throughout the kingdom to be 
100,000, at least three-fourths of these were genuinely “ destitute,” that is, in want of food, 
and lacking means to obtain it, whilst it is probable, on the analogy of the London cases, 








* “The proportion of children in utter want in London,” deposed an experienced Divisional Chief In- 
spector of the Board of Education, “is certainly not greater—I am inclined to think it is smaller—than in 
Birmingham or Liverpool and Manchester.” (Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Educa- 
tion (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, @. 2818.) 


+ See the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland) 1903 ; Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 1904; Heport of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children attending Public Elementary Schools, 1905, Vols. I. and II.; 
Report from the House of Commons Select Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906 (House 
of Commons No. 288, of 1906). 


See, for instance, in our evidence, Qs. 246-250, 6076, 6077, 6445, 6446, 8525-8529, 12037, 18730, 18731... 


20418-20741, 25154, 29769, 30540, 30622-30731, 36182-36226, 37605-37861, 39648, 43626-43810, 46493, 
and Appendices Nos. XX XVII. (Pars. 11-13), XX XVIII. (Par. 17), LXIT. (Par. 11), and LXXXIT., to Vol. 


IV. and Nos. XXIV. (Par. 3), and XXIX. (Par. 18), to Vol. V., together with the incidental references in the~ 


Report of our Medical Investigator. 


§ At Birmingham, the practice is to supply meals where the net income, after the rent has been paid, does 
not exceed 2s. 4d. to 2s. 9d. per week per head, including children. 


|| Report on the Home Circumstances of Necessitous Children in Twelve Selected Schools (London County - 


Council), July, 1908. Out of the sample 1,218 families investigated, the family income was definitely ascer- 
tained in 663 cases. Of these, 331 had less than the “‘ poverty limit,”’ adopted for comparison, of 3s. per week 
per adult, after the rent had been paid; and 187 more had less than 4s. per week per adult. Thus, 78 per 
cent. may be taken to have less than 7d. per day per adult to live on. With this may be taken the evidence 
afforded by the home; 911 out of the 1,218 families or 74 per cent. were found to be living in the “ over- 
crowded ”’ condition of more than two persons to aroom, Inno fewer than 544 out of the 1,218 families or 44:7 


per cent., one or other parent was reported to be “intemperate and wasteful.” But though this may have 


caused the poverty, the poverty was demonstrably there. In these families the children were undeniably ~ 


necessitous, in the sense of not having sufficient food ; the families to the extent of 80 per cent. of them were 
living in an “ overcrowded” condition ; and, what is even more cogent, of all the cases in which the family 


income of this class was definitely ascertained, 68°5 per cent. fell below the line of 7d. per day per adult (after - 
paying rent). So that, although intemperance may conceivably have brought the families into thatstate, it 
cannot be said, in these 68-5. per cent. of cases, that the income (of less than 7d. a day each) would have» 


permitted the feeding of the children, even if there weze now notbixg spent in drink. 
{| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XX XVII. (Pars. 11-13) to Vol. IV. 
** Ibid., Appendix No. LX XXII. to Vol. IV. 
++ Ibid., Qs. 37605 (Pars. 36-42), 37680-37692, ete. 
tt Ibid., Qs. 20445-20454, 29689-20710. 
§§ Ibid., Appendix No. XXIV. (Par. 3) to Vol. V. 
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that some thousands more who were equally destitute were never reported by the teachers. 
And this calculation omits altogether the child destitution, doubtless much less in pro- 
portion, of the large number of towns in which no similar action has yet been taken by the 


Local Education Authorities. 


The first attempt to cope with this evil of child destitution was made by voluntary 
philanthropic agencies. As the hunger among the school children became known to the 
benevolent public, there grew up, at intervals during the last forty years, a whole series of 
charitable agencies for giving, sometimes during spells of severe weather, sometimes through- 
out the whole winter quarter, and occasionally throughout the whole year, free meals, or 
meals at nominal charges below cost, to the hungry children of the poorer districts. We 
co not find that these agencies acted, in any one case, in co-operation with the Destitution 
Authorities, and they do not appear to have even sought to discriminate between the hungry 
children already nominally provided for by Outdoor Relief, and those who were not being 
so relieved. Itis impossible to withhold our admiration from the many thousands of hum- 
ane and benevolent persons who have thus come forward, often at great sacrifice of money 
and personal service, to relieve the destitution of the children. But this unco-ordinated 
and irregular distribution of gratuitous or cheap food by irresponsible agencies had many 
obvious disadvantages. The relief given was in nearly all cases quite inadequate for the 
really destitute children, seldom amounting for each child to more than two or three meals 
a week. It was usually spasmodic and temporary, money being collected freely, when a 
cold snap, or a dramatic cessation of employment, brought home to the hearts of the 
charitable the perennial destitution that existed.* The relief was usually afforded in the 
least advantageous manner. Sometimes doles of soup, bread and pudding were shovelled 
out to crowds of hungry children without any attempt being made to secure the ordinary 
cecencies of civilised meals.f Sometimes dinner tickets were distributed, which had to be 
presented at eating-houses of a cheap type, where the children were fed without responsible 


supervision ; and where, moreover, the tickets could sometimes be exchanged for cigarettes | 


or sweets. It was rare that any adequate investigation was made into the home circum- 
stances of the children who looked anaemic and: hungry. Finally, from beginning to end 
of these attempts to meet the need by charitable agencies there was, we may say, no 
thought of anything but unconditional relief: there was no suggestion of obtaining, in 
return for the food, any greater exertions by the parents for the benefit of their children, 
or of securing from the children any improvement in manners or greater regularity of life, 
or of enforcing by the prosecution of negligent and drunken parents, any greater fulfilment 
of their parental responsibilities.t After all that was done by charitable agencies, there 
remained, in certain schools, in certain districts and at certain seasons, an amount of child 
destitution which public opinion eventually found to be intolerable.§ 


The existence of this enormous mass of child destitution in the schools was very slowly, 
and we may add, very reluctantly, perceived by the Local Education Authorities ; and still 
more slowly and reluctantly were any steps officially taken by them foritsrelief. Estab- 
lished to provide schooling only, the School Boards were naturally averse from assuming 
responsibility for the home circumstances of their pupils. They were under no legal or 





* Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, 
Q. 1015; Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. I., p. 75. 


7 In London, it was found on inquiry by the London County Council in 1908 that, in some of the centres, 
absolutely no plates or mugs or knives or forks were provided, the children,as it was said, being “ fed like 
hounds,” and eating the food out of their hands. In other centres no sufficient provision was made for washing 
the plates, etc., and several children had to use the same article without any attempt being made to cleanse 
it. Only rarely did the children sit down, at a table provided with a table-cloth, to a meal served with decent 
amenity. Great stress has been laid by educational experts—in our opinion, rightly—upon the importance 
of so serving the meals, and so supervising the children’s methods and manners at table, as to raise their 
standards of decency and civilised amenity, as well as of mastication. We regret that these considerations 
have, so far, where the work has been undertaken by Voluntary Agencies or the Destitution Authority, usually 
not received sufficient attention, (See Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Qs. 76, 1082, 1831-1834, 2396, etc., 2464, 2779, 3505, 3544; and the valuable 


Report of the Medical Superintendent . . . on a course of Meals given to Necessitous Children (Bradford 
Education Committee, 1907).) 


a _ my ae the description given by Mr. C. 8. Loch, it was “ purely a movement against destitution without 
nie 16 education.” (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 1904, Qs. 10192- 


ek § * I mi taboo voluntary agencies feeding in a wholesale way altogether,” deposed one experienced 
Sel wa they are fluctuating, they are inadequate, and not co-ordinated.” (Report of House of Commons 
velect Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Q. 2458.’ 
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even moral obligation to see that their pupils were properly cared for out of school. What 
forced them to realise the existence of child destitution was the manifest absurdity of 
wasting costly education on hungry or starving children. When active physical exercises, 
which could not be shirked by the child, were added to mere sedentary listening to the 
teacher’s lesson, which did not need to be learnt, this absurdity approximated to cruelty. 
To the keen educationalist, as to the practical teacher, it became apparent that the semi- 
starvation, from which in “ slum ”’ districts whole schools were suffering, was producing two 
types of abnormality, both disastrous alike to the future welfare of the community and to 
the present efficiency of the school. These results of child destitution are graphically 
described by the medical expert who examined the children in the schools of the Liverpool 
Kducation Authority :— 


“Starvation acting on a nervous temperament,” reported Dr. Arkle as to the children whom 
he examined, “seems to produce a sort of acute precocious cleverness. Over and over again, I noted 
such cases of children, without an ounce of superfluous flesh upon them, with skins harsh and rough, 
a rapid pulse, and nerves ever on the strain, and yet with an expression of the most lively intelligence. 
But it is the eager intelligence of the hunting animal, with every faculty strained to the uttermost 
so as to miss no opportunity of obtaining good. I fear it is from this class that the ranks of pilferers 
and sneak thieves come, and their cleverness is not of any real intellectual value. On the other hand, 
with children of a more lymphatic temperament, starvation seems to produce creatures much more 
like automata. Ido not know how many children I examined among the poorer sort, who were in a 
sort of dreamy condition, and would only respond to some very definite stimulus. They seemed 
to be in a condition of semi-torpor, unable to concentrate their attention on anything, and taking 
no notice of their surroundings, if left alone. To give an example of what I mean, if I told one of 
these children to open its mouth, it would take no notice until the request became a command, which 
sometimes had to be accompanied by a slight shake to draw the child’s attention. Then the mouth 
would be slowly opened widely, but no effort would be made to close it again, until the child was told 
to do so. As an experiment, I left one child with its mouth wide open the whole time I examined it, 
and it never once shut it. Now that shows a condition something like what one gets with a pigeon 
that has had its higher brain centres removed, and is a very sad thing to see in a human being. I 
believe both these types of children are suffering from what I would call starvation of the nervous 
system, in one case causing irritation, and in the other torpor. And further these cases were always 
associated with the clearest signs of bodily starvation, stunted growth, emaciation, rough and cold 
3kin, and the mouth full of viscid saliva, due to hunger. With such children I generally had to make 
them swallow two or three times before the mouth was clear enough to examine the throat... . 
I do not think I need say any more to show that the extent of the degeneration revealed by this 
investigation has reached a very alarming stage. . . . What is the use of educating children whose 
bodies and minds are absolutely unable to benefit by it. In my opinion, the children must first be 
taught how to live, and helped to get food to enable them to do it.”* 


‘The question arises why the Destitution Authorities had not already relieved the 
obvious destitution—not of education or of medical attendance, but actually of food— 
of this appalling number of children found to be positively suffering from hunger. The 
first answer is that, in quite a large number ot cases—we suspect, in all, many thousands— 
the Destitution Authorities were actually providing simultaneously by Outdoor Relief for 
the very children whom the Local Education Authorities found themselves driven to feed, 
because the Outdoor Reliet allowed to the family was positively insufficient for its support. 
In the Metropolis it Was found in 1907-8 that 3°29 per cent. of the 49,000 children fed 
were at the time in receipt of Outdoor Relief, whilst no fewer than 13°46 per cent. had 
recently been in receipt of such relief, though it had been brought to an end before the 
date of the investigation.f Thus, it would appear that of the 10,000 children of school 
age on any one day maintained by the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians on Outdoor 
Relief, something like 1,600, or one in every six, were actually being fed, in the winter of 
1907-8, by the Local Education Authority ; whilst of the 30,000 separate children who 
got Outdoor Relief during some part of the year, no fewer than 7,000, or one in every 
four or five, also got fed in that winter at school.{ 


* The Condition of the Liverpool School Children, by A. 8, Arkle, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Liverpool, 
Tinling & Co., 1907, p. 15). 

+ Report on the Home Circumstances of Necessitous Children in Twelve Selected Schools (London County 
Council, July 1908). 

{ Similar overlapping is reported in other towns. In the elaborate Report on the Physical Condition 
of 1,400 School Children in Edinburgh, extracts from which are given in our evidence (not yet 11 volume form), 
many cases are given of families in receipt of Outdoor Relief receiving also for one or other of their children, 
school dinners, school clothing and boots, free meals provided by the Destitution Authority itself and main- 
tenance in Industrial Schools. The Outdoor Relief, in fact, was inadequate. “In many cases,” sums up. 
our Medical Investigator, “‘ the amount allowed by the Guardians for the maintenance of Outdoor pauper 
children cannot possibly suffice to keep them even moderately well.” (Report . . . on the Methods and 
Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907. 
p. 79.. (See Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2413, 2415, 2830, 5092, 8867, 9127, 12729, 12741, 17037, 
20394, 25449, 25543, 31837, 32103-32229, 32384-32393, 35968, 36061, 37280-37292, 40362-40411, 43439, 
44209-44216, 43004, 42005, 44976, 45067-45069, 45160, 46398, 46399, and various Appendices to Vol. IV. 
and Vol. V). ° 
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The second answer of the Destitution Authorities is, apparently, to say that no applica- 
tion for relief had been made to them by the parents ol the children. On this we have 
to point out that the Poor Laws do not require application to be made before relief is 
oranted. It is the statutory duty of the Destitution Authority to relieve all the known 
destitution within its district, whether application be made or not.* The Destitution 
Authority could hardly plead that it was unaware of the existence of hungry children 
unable to get food. The fact that children at school were actually suffering from want 
of food, was known to every Board of Guardians or Parish Council in the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom. Moreover, in the case of children, the Destitution Authorities 
have been, since 1868, under a special statutory obligation to proceed against parents 
who fail to supply their children with food—an obligation which was specially brought 
to the notice of the House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief in 1888 :— 


“ There is,” said the late Rev. W. B. Waugh, speaking for the National Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children, “‘ an Act of Parliament, 31 & 32 Vict., c. 122, Sec. 37, which requires that every 

Board of Guardians shall (the word ‘ shall’ is used) institute prosecutions and pay the costs where 

they have reason to believe that children are not sufficiently fed. . . . The Guardians do not act 

upon it to any great extent. . . . There are cases in which they are habitually doing it, chiefly where 

ladies are upon the Board, but in a very small number of cases, indeed, throughout the country. . . . 

It is a matter of fact that the Relieving Officers know of cases of children starving to death, and 

take no action. . . . I will take a case at Swindon. Last week, we sent to prison two persons who 

had seven children in their custody, all of whom were looked after by the Relieving Officer to this 

i extent. In January last he visited and reproved the woman, and I think he called the house very 

filthy in March, but no action was taken. The children were all dying. . . . They were children 

who might have been looked after by the officers of the Poor Law; children who ought to have been 
looked after under that section.” t 


Since this remarkable testimony, the law has been so far altered, owing to the neglect 
of the Boards of Guardians, as to allow other persons as well as these Boards to institute 
prosecutions in these cases ; and we gather that the Destitution Authorities have thereupon 
practically ceased to institute any proceedings whatever. It is, however, under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904 (now re-enacted in the Children’s Act, 1908), 
still open to them to do so in all cases that come to their knowledge. The Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland specially drew the attention of the Irish Boards of Guardians to 
this fact in sending them the Act of 1904.t. We have it in evidence, from one of the English 
Local Government Board’s Inspectors that: ‘‘ The laws of the land are perfectly adequate 
for bringing every man, who neglects his children by starving them, to the Police Court. 

. . . Ifthe law was stringently administered . . . you would stop the starving of children 
‘to a great extent.” The Boards of Guardians have “a power of prosecuting ” and also 
“‘a power of relieving.” § The Destitution Authorities, we were informed by another 
“witness, have “‘ ample authority ” to punish parents who neglect their children, but “they 
“think it is not advisable to do so.’ || 


It has been urged oa behalf of the Boards of Guardians that, in the early stages of 
the movement for the feeding of hungry children, no effort was made by the Poor Law 
Division of the Local Government Board to put them in a position to carry out their 
statutory obligations. Where the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order was in force, the 
Destitution Authority could lawfully relieve the children of able-bodied men only by 
recelving both father and child in the Workhouse. In other Unions, where the Outdoor 
Relief Regulation Order was in force, it had long been customary for the Board and its 

Inspectors to press Boards of Guardians to adopt the same policy of refusing Outdoor 
Rehef to able-bodied men and their dependents, Not until 1905 did the Poor Law Divi- 
‘sion of the Local Government Board reverse that classic policy. In that year an Order 





_* We were authoritatively informed by the Legal Adviser to the Local Government Board that the 
7 re Officer “has not to wait for an application from the head of the family,” or from anyone else. “A 
| third party’s notification would be equivalent to an application,”’ even to the extent of making the officer 
personally responsible. (Ibid., Qs. 970-972.) 


f Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888 (Qs. 5957-5965.) 


_ 4 “The Act does not impose upon Boards of Guardians the duty of instituting proceedings in these cases, 
but it contemplates that they will do so where the circumstances are such, as, in their opinion,render it desir- 
able in the public interest that proceedings should be instituted by them; and they are by Séction 21 em- 

powered to pay out of the funds under their control, the reasonable costs and expenses of any proceedings,” 

pa vie of Local Government Board for Ireland of October 27th, 1904.) ‘The Local Government Board 

Pe ng as ee Wales made an intimation to the Boards of Guardians to the same effect in its Circular of 

aera St, f 07, pointing out that they could proceed either under the Vagrant Act of 1824, or under the 

tevention of Cruelty to Children Act, of 1904, against fathers who habitually neglected to provide their 


children with food. We have not { i eed’ 
Boards of Guardians, merely for Lot gute tonnes SO ID ante ties daa met 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 7609-7611: 
||. Zbid., Qs. 8528-8531, 
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was issued empowering Boards of Guardians, on the application of the Local Education 
Authority or its officers, to grant relief to the child of an able-bodied man, without requir- 
ing him to enter the Workhouse, or to perform the Outdoor Labour Test. But all such 
relief was, if the father was deemed guilty of neglect, to be given only “on loan” and 
might be so given in all cases ; proceedings were (except in any special case to be reported 
to and sanctioned by the Local Government Board) always to be taken for the recovery 
of the amount from the parents ; and whether or not the amount was so recovered, the 
parent became legally a pauper and was consequently disfranchised. For some reason 
that we fail to understand this Order was expressly stated not to apply to the chiidren 
of widows, or to children residing with other relatives than their father, or to children 
who were blind or deaf and dumb, or to children whose fathers were for any reason absent 
from them.* 


This belated attempt of the Local Government Board to spur the Destitution Authori- 
ties on to perform their statutory duty was a complete failure. In very few Unions was 
there any action at all taken under it. The express exclusion from its scope, without 
explanation, of the children of widows and deserted wives, and of absentee fathers seemed, 
to many of the Authorities concerned, to render it almost useless.| We do not find 
that the Local Government Board explained that the only reason for omitting these 
classes from the Order was that the Boards of Guardians had already, without any Order, 
unlimited power to grant Outdoor Relief at their discretion for the support of all destitute 
children, except such as resided with fathers who were able-bodied. Nor was it explained 
that it was open for the Local Education Authorities, or for anyone else conversant with 
the facts, quite irrespective of the Order, to send in lists of destitute children, every one 
of which would then have to be dealt with by the Destitution Authority. Amid all the 
misunderstanding and confusion,:the Order quickly became a dead letter.{ “* The labour 
given to the officials,’ one of the Local Government Board Inspectors informs us, ‘‘ and 
the expense to the Guardians, appear to be out of all proportion to the benefit conferred.”’§ 
At Manchester, Leeds and Bradford, where most seems to have been attempted under 
it, the action quickly broke down. The Local Education Authorities and the Boards 
of Guardians found it impossible to agree on any systematic scheme. When children. 
were reported as underfed, the Boards of Guardians struck four-fifths of them off,|| not. 
because they disputed the children’s need of additional food, into which they did not. 
inquire, but because they chose to assume, on the information supplied to them by the 
Relieving Officers, that the parents could have provided food for their children if they- 
had chosen to do so. But the Guardians took no steps whatever to enforce on these 
parents their legal responsibilities, and the children remained unfed. For the small 
minority of children whose parents the Guardians admitted to be destitute, they issued 
tickets which could be exchanged, at eating-houses of a cheap type and at other shops, . 
for any food desired, this plan having all the unsatisfactory features of private charity. 
The fathers of many of the children who had received such tickets, indignantly refused 
to allow them to continue to receive them, when they understood that it involved, not. 
only the striking off of their names from the electoral roll, but also the subsequent. 
refunding of the value of the tickets under circumstances of public indignity. Thenumbers . 
fell off to a nommal figure. Meanwhile, on the assumption that the Guardians were 
meeting the need, private donations declined: and a large number of children remained 


hungry. 


* Thid., Qs. 246-254. 

+ “The whole Order,” deposed the Clerk of the Education Committee of the Manchester Town Council, 
“‘ was a most perplexing thing. Very early in the year there came down to Manchester a Poor Law Inspector’ 
who said that the construction of the Order was that the children of widows or deserted women should not: 
come under the Order. That swept away a great many of these we had been feeding.” (Report of House of~ 
Commons Select Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Y. 1208.) Similar evidence was: 
given by School Managers and officers of the London County Council, who thought that the Order “ rules out 
two classes of parents who really form the most difficult classes.” (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children attending Public Elementary Schools, 1905,'Vol. II., Q. 483, 
etc.). 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 5795, 6076, 6440, 6076, 7608, 8524, 8602, 9530, 12475, 13529, 
18730, 18731, 20418-20756. 

§ Ibid., Appendix No. XIII. (A) Par. 34, to Vol. I. 

|| The same result followed at Kettering, Northampton, and Norwich, among other places. (Jbid., 
Appendices No. XIII. (A), Par. 34, and No. XXIII. (G), to Vol. I.). 

| Ibid., Appendix No. LX XXII. to Vol. IV., (as to Leeds) ; Report of House of Commons Select Committee 
on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Qs. 1173-1218 (as to Manchester), and Qs. 1651-1839 (as to 
Bradford) ; Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, etc., 1905, Vol. I., p. 83 ; Vol. IT. 
Qs. 2270-2273, 5670, 5671. 


429, 582 
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The result of this long-continued abaication of duty by the Destitution Authority 
has been, in England and Wales, alter calamitous delay, the assumption by the Local 
Education Authority of the obligation of seeing that hungry children are fed. There was no 
power to provide food out of the Education Rate, but we see the Local Education Authori- 
ties. in town after town, gradually driven to put themselves at the head of the movement, 
to do their utmost to spread out the charitable gifts so as to cover evenly the whole ground, 
to lend the aid of the school organisation, and to provide premises, equipment, staff and 
even fuel.* At last Parliament felt itself compelled to intervene. A Bill to enable Local 
Education Authorities to undertake the feeding of necessitous children was read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Committee. This Committee recommended “that the 
Local Education Authority ought to undertake the administration rather than the Board of 
Guardians,” t up to the limit of a rate of 4d. in the £5 and a measure to that effect became 
law in 1906.t In the winter of 1907-8, and still more in that ot 1908-9, most of the Local 
Education Authorities of the great towns in England and Wales were, as we have mentioned, 
feeding children out of the Education Rate. 


(p) THE FAILURE OF THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY TO RELIEVE CHILD DESTITUTION. 


We do not attribute the failure of the Destitution Authorities to prevent child destitu- 
tion, to prosecute the negligent parents or to feed the hungry children—any more than 
we do their failure properly to supervise the host of children on Outdoor Relief—to any 
defects of the unit of area of Poor Law administration, or to any shortcomings in the 
persons who constitute Boards of Guardians. We have, indeed, been much impressed 
by the humanity, zeal and self-sacrificing industry displayed by the members of these 
Authoritics—especially the women members—in all their dealings with the children. 
The failure is certainly as great in the large Unions, wielding practically the whole powers 
of populous Urban communities, as it is in the smaller ones. Thus, no alteration in the 
membership, no change in the constitution, no enlargement of the area of the Destitution 
Authority would remedy the defects that now stand revealed. The failure of the Boards 
of Guardians in the great centres of population in England, Wales and Ireland, and of the 
Parish Councils in those of Scotland, to relieve so much of the child destitution, is rooted in 
the very fact that they are Destitution Authorities, with a long established tradition of 
“‘ relieving ’’ such persons only as voluntarily come forward and prove themselves “ desti- 
tute.” § What is required is some social machinery, of sufficient scope, to. bring auto- 
matically to light, irrespective of the parents’ application, or even of that of the children, 
whatever child destitution exists. We see such machinery actually at work, so far as 
regards all the children of school age, in the organisation of the Local Education Authority. 
From its fifth or sixth to its fourteenth or fifteenth birthday, every poor child resident in the 
district is daily under the notice of the officers of this Authority. A staff of School Attend- 
ance Officers is occupied in searching out all children who ought to be on the school rolls. 
Once on the roll, if a child stays away, the School Attendance Officer visits its home as a 
matter of course. In school, the child is hour by hour under the observation of the teacher. 
The amount of its energy is being perpetually tested, mentally or physically. The systema- 
tic medical inspections now commanded will reveal the less obvious causes of malnutrition, 
for experience has shown “that it is very difficult to trace the source from which the 
unhealthy condition of the children arises, and that it might be due to congenital causes, 


* Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children attending 
Public Elementary Schools, 1905. 


} It was represented to the Select Committee by the President of the Association of Poor Law Unions 
that, in the opinion of the Association, the provision of food to necessitous children “‘ must be unquestionably. 
allowed to be a question of the relief of the destitute,” and the Association submitted “ that their past experience 
in relief matters entitles them to the confidence of the country.” (Report of the House of Commons Select 
Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Q. 2167.) But the witness doubted the existence 
of many cases needing relief (bid., Qs. 2177-2273). On the other hand, other Poor Law witnesses expressed 
a desire tobe rid of the work. “TI should prefer,” said the Clerk of the Bradford Board of Guardians 
in 1906, “that the Education Authority should have the whole of the machinery ” for providing food for 
necessitous children at school. ‘I think it would work better.” At the same time he thought that the 
Poor Law Authority should undertake the necessary prosecution of neglectful parents, as it already possessed 
the legal powers to do so. (Ibid., pp. 88, 89.) 


_ ,{ An amendment was inserted by the House of Lords excluding Scotland from the scope of the Act. It 
18 significant that, after two years’ experience, the power to feed necessitous children has now been given 
to the Scottish School Boards by the Education Act of 1908. 7 


 § i From what I know of those neglectful parents,” said a witness of great experience, “ when the child 
fe starting for school he will be warned that if he dares to tell his teacher that he wants a meal he will get a 

rashing when he gets home, because his father will be locked up for not feeding the child.” (Report of 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, etc., 1905, Vol. IT., Q. 423.) cee 
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late hours, insanitary surroundings, uncleanliness, or work out of school hours.” * It is. 
clear that the Destitution Authority could not possibly duplicate this official machinery 
for keeping coustantly and automatically under observation the entire child population. 
The evil to be remedied is not the destitution of a day or of a month, but the continuous 
carelessness and ignorance bred of chronic poverty. This fact was abundantly demonstrated 
in the four official inquiries the reports of which we have quoted, as well as in evidence 
that we have ourselves received. Though money and food were often necessary, it was not 
school dinners that would remedy the evils from which the children were suffering :-— 


“The general features,” we were informed, “ prevailing in the homes of these neglected or 
underfed school children are strikingly alike. . . . There is an absolute lack of organisation in the 
family life. It seems to be entirely absent under conditions where careful and minute organisation 
of the family resources is more essential than anything else. Existence drags along, anyhow; the 

te hours of work, leisure and sleep are equally uncertain and irregular. . . . The underfeeding of the 
fs, children is but a part of a more important feature of the life in this district. The children’s health 
7 is affected by many different evils, overcrowding, want of sleep, dirt and general irregularity of 


life.” + | 


An Authority dealing with the child, or with the family, merely at the crisis of destitu- 
tion, having no excuse for intervening before or after this crisis, can never cope with 
+he conditions here revealed. What is required is the steady and continuous guidance 
of a friend, able to suggest in what directions effective help can be obtained where help 
is really needed, which will gradually remedy parental ignorance or neglect. In many 
cases friendly advice and warning will suffice.t Such an organisation for systematic 
friendly visiting can, we think, only be supplied by voluntary effort, working as 
part of the machinery of the Local Education Authority, and enabled in ways that 
we shall subsequently describe to bring to bear the material aid that the children, 
in some cases, are found actually to require. These Children’s Care Committees, under 
one title or another, are now becoming part of the machinery of the Local Education 
Authority. They were, for instance, required by the Act of 1906, and their establishment 
has been expressly called for by the Board of Education.§ It is obvious that Committees 
of this sort, equipped with the personal knowledge of each child derived from the School 
Attendance Officers, the Teachers, the School Nurse, and the medical inspection, and 
sending their members as friendly visitors to the homes of the parents, are far better able to 
effect the improvements required than any machinery that the Destitution Authority can 
devise. Where the parents prove recalcitrant to moral suasion, the Local Education 
Authorities, besides their full power to prosecute the parents under the Children’s Act, 1908, 
have at hand, in the Day Industrial Schools that we have described, which they have in 
some towns already established, a method of ensuring the proper sustenance of the children, 





* Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, p.v. It 
was largely for this reason that the House of Commons Committee were of opinion “ that the Local Education 
Authority ought to undertake the administration ” of the meals provided for necessitous children, “ rather 
than the Boards of Guardians. It is true that the Boards of Guardians are in touch with the extreme poor in 
their districts, but the Local Education Authorities are in touch with the children. The latter have a machinery 
ready to deal with the problem reaching to the homes of the children. . . . The Local Education Authority: 
through its managers,and officers, assisted, as far as possible, by voluntary helpers, would form the desired 
connecting link with the home. The duty of investigation and inquiry appears to be one peculiarly suitable 
forthemtoassume.” (Ibid.,p.viii.). ‘‘ I would rather keep it in the hands of the Local Education Authority,” 
deposed the Roman Catholic Vicar-General of the diocese of Southwark, after a lifetime of experience of 
extremely poor parishes, “ than put it in the hands of the Boards of Guardians, for this reason, that once you 
bring it under the Boards of Guardians you inevitably bring the child, as it were, on the threshold of the work- 
house. The next thing to not being fed at school is to be ‘ offered the House,’ because Outdoor Relief is not 
given much in many of the Unions in London where there is an able-bodied man.” (Zbid., Q. 1030.) The 
difficulty that the schools are not open and the meals are not provided, in the holidays, has been met, in prac- 
tice, by the teachers arranging for the children known to be specially necessitous to be otherwise provided 
with meals during these periods. (Ibid., Qs. 937, 938, 3395-3399.) ij 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 83251 (Pars. 38, 39, 69) (being the Report of an Inquiry by | 
Miss Phelps in connection with Underfed School Children in the Dock District in Liverpool). 


“The moment they were inquired into,” says one witness, “they began to feed them.” (Report of 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol. IT., Q. 176.) “In many instances, warning 
has proved to be sufficient.”” (Report of House of Commons Select Committee on Education (Provision of: 
Meals) Bill, 1906, p. ix.). 


“§ Such committees were often called Relief Committees, or Children’s Relief Committees, but Miss Frere 
found the term objectionable as importing Poor Law Associations. (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee , 
on Medical Inspection, 1905, Vol, IT.,; Qs. 630-633.) Parliament, thinking only of meals and of the cantines, 
scholaires of Paris, adopted the term School Canteen Committee. This was felt by the London County Council, 
to be open to various objections, and the term Children’s Care Committee has been adopted in London and in, 
some other towns. mc . 
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‘eving thuse parents who can maintain their offspring from the burden of pro- 
bier a These Day Industrial Schools, originally established for the purpose of 
dealing with the neglect of parents to take the trouble to send their children regularly to 
school, have proved very successful in enforcing this particular parental responsibility.* 
The parent, far from escaping scot free, is ordered to make such weekly contribution to the 
cost of feeding his child as his means will allow; and experience shows that, far from 
dealing laxly with such parents, the Local Education Authorities have been quite strict 
in their enforcement of this parental obligation.t This use of the Day Industrial School 
has had a wonderful effect in stopping the particular form of parental neglect which shows 
itself in the child’s truancy.{ It has been suggested that the Local Education Authority 
has in the power of committing children to these schools an instrument which, whilst 
ensuring the proper feeding of the child, and not relieving the careless or neglectful parent 
of its cost, is likely to be equally efficacious in bringing to an end a large amount of wanton 
parental neglect to provide meals.§ | 


(cE) THE SUPERSESSION OF THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY BY THE LOCAL 
| EDUCATION AUTHORITY. iets ween 


The legislation of 1906-7, authorising the Local Education Authorities to give medical 
treatment and food to children found at school destitute of these requisites, sets the seal, 
in our opinion, on the necessity for completing, so far as children of school age are con- 
cerned, the supersession of the Destitution Authority by the Local Education Authority. 
It is, we think, clear that wherever the Local Education Authority performs what is now 
its statutory duty, and provides, or gets provided, not only schooling, but also medical 
inspection and treatment, and food for all who are in need of it, the Destitution Authority, 
in respect of the 20 per cent. of the population who are between the ages of five and four- 
teen, becomes superfluous. Where both Authorities are actively at work, there will be 
perpetual friction, overlapping and waste.|| Moreover, the rapidly developing machinery 
of medical inspection at school, and the visits to the homes of School Attendance Officers 








* Appendix No. LXXITI. to Vol. IX. cat 

+ Throughout Great Britain the parents of the children at the Day Industrial Schools, taken together, 
actually paid, on an average, more than 1d. per child per day. (Fiftieth Annual Report of Inspector of Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools, 1906, p. 7.) In Manchester, the Local Education Authority gets an average 
of 9d. per week. (Repout of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, etc., 1905, Vol. IL, Q. 2939). 
In the sixteen day schools for the physically defective (crippled) children maintained by the London County 
Council, all the children, about 1,100 in number, are provided with meals every day. The Council provides 
the accommodation, the stoves and utensils, the fuel, the nurses who supervise, and about half the wages of the 
cooks. The parents are required to pay 1d. or 2d. a day, according to their means ; about 3 per cent. only being 
altogether excused owing to extreme poverty. The balance of the expense is provided from charitable funds. 
(Ibid., Qs. 1-134.) In Chapter VIII. of this Part of our Report we shall deal fully with the question of re- 
covering the cost from parents or other persons legally chargeable. : 

t Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LX XIII. to Vol. IX. 

§ This suggestion has been made to us by witnesses of the most varied opinions and diverse experience. 
Thus Mr. Toynbee thought “ that a Day Industrial School would, on the whole, be the best way of dealing 
with exceptional cases.” (Ibid., Q. 30622, Par. 44.) A similar suggestion was made by the Clerk to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the City of Manchester. (Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection, 
ete., 1905, Vol. II., Q. 2933.) We have the proposal brought before us by many other witnesses, see Evidence 
before the Commission, Qs. 43441-43446 ,43649-43654, 44215, 45157, 46502, 46503, Appendix No. LXXXII., 
(Par. 12) to Vol. IV.; Appendix No. LX XIII. to Vol. IX. ; 

|| Our own Children’s Investigator informs us that, at one non-provided school in the Metropolis, “ the 
level both of education and of discipline is distinctly lower than that of other schools in the same district. 
Unfortunately, a particularly large proportion of Out-relief children attend this school, because free breakfasts are 
given inthe winter, and an outfit of clothing every year.” (Report . . . on the Condition of the Children, by Dr. KE. 
Williams, 1908, p. 155.) At Bury St. Edmunds, we learn thatit was found last winter that a large percentage of 
the families whose children were fed at school were in receipt of Outdoor Relief of an amount which the Educa: 
tion Authority thought inadequate. The attention of the Board of Guardians was called to the fact, but no 
steps were taken by them. The Education Committee of the Town Council accordingly continued to feed the 
children, whilst the Board of Guardians continued to give Outdoor Relief, and, we may add, the Distress 
Committee under the Unemployed Workmen Act provided relief works.and wages to men who were, in many 
cases, the fathers of the children thus fed. This is what’ is happening this winter, in town after town. In 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, and various other large towns there is even another committee concerned. The Police- 
aided Clothing Association, administered in close connection with the Watch Committee and the municipal’ 
police force, supplies destitute children with clothing, children who may be simultaneously getting Outdoor 

Relief from the Board of Guardians, and free meals from the Education Committee, besides private charity, 

none of the donors being necessarily aware of the operations of the others. The Annual Report of the Edin- 

burgh “ Police-aided Scheme for Clothing Destitute Children,” for 1905-1906 (which clothed 1,136 destitute 

children in the year), actually specifies, as the two typical examples of its work, ‘two cases in each of which 

the family was known to bein receipt of Outdoor Relief (pp. 8, 9). At Liverpool, it has been brought to our 

wae ent a family received help from the Central Relief Society, the clergyman of the parish, the Police- 
i 


ng Association, the ‘ Hot Pot Fund ’and finally the parish authorities, in the space of four months.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 83251, Par. 65.) - . 
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School Nurses and members of Children’s Care Committees seems to furnish, for the 
first time, an effective instrument for keeping under practically continuous supervision 
the 160,000 children of school age for whom Outdoor Relief is being granted, and the 
35,000 more who, in different parts of the United Kingdom, are boarded-out or placed 
inresidential homes. With such continuous supervision by the Local Education Authority, 
we believe that by far the best way for the community to provide for a destitute child is, 
so to speak, “ to board it out with its own mother,” uponan allowance really adequate for its 
full maintenance, provided that the mother is not mentally or morally unfit to be entrusted 
with: its care. For undertaking the complete custodial care of children of school age 
who are without parents, or who have been compulsorily withdrawn from their unfit 
parents, the Local Education Authority offers manifest advantages over an Authority 
limited to the relief of destitution. Here the Local Education Authority has ready to 
hand, not only the device of Boarding-out already employed by that Authority under 
the supervision of Special Committees of philanthropic workers for some of the defective 
children, but also its residential schools, at present used only in the form of schools for 
special classes of children.* If, for other sections of children, the plan of Scattered Homes 
commends itself, the Local Education Authority can most conveniently place these Homes 
in proximity to the day schools which the children should attend, and can allocate the 
children among them in such a way as to provide each of them with accommodation in the 
type of school that its faculties make most appropriate. In so far as “ Certified Schools and 
Homes ”’ are made use of for particular kinds of children, the Local Education Authority, 
unlike the Destitution Authorities, will have at its command, qualified inspectors, accus- 
tomed to deal with the managers of voluntary institutions, and able to satisfy themselves 
of the value of the care and instruction given. Compared with the Local Education 
Authority in this respect, the Destitution Authority, even at its best, stands at a grave 
disadvantage. It either has to divorce the children from all the official machinery which 
it directs—the Guardians and the Relieving Officers striving, so to speak, to hide them- 
selves from the children’s view, in order to free them from all associations with the Poor 
Law—or else it smears their young lives over with the stigma of pauperism, and brands 
them as a special caste. What the Destitution Authority does in this dilemma is to 
impale itself alternately on each of the horns ; never succeeding in wholly dissociating 
the children from the Workhouse or its precincts, and yet failing to maintain over them 
the watchful supervision that all systems require. Finally, even if it overcomes all 
these drawbacks, the Destitution Authority, as an Authority for children of school age, 
has, in the matter of education, an impossible task. The children with whom it has to 
deal are arbitrarily selected from the general child population by circumstances wholly 
irrelevant to their classification in the school, namely, by the destitution of the parents— 
the result being that old children and young, bright children and the mentally defective, 
criminal children and scholarship children, children who have been regularly under 
instruction and those who have been wandering untaught, are all dumped down in the 
same building, in the same classes, before the same teachers. In short, for the grouping 
of children in schools, as for the grouping of the sick in hospitals, the category of the 
destitute is a mischievous irrelevancy.t 

\ 


(F) CONCLUSIONS. 


4 
We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the Destitution Authorities of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland have 
proved themselves—in spite of the devoted personal service of many of their members— 








* Tt is not generally realised that the Local Education Authorities in England and Wales are already 
providing and maintaining residential or boarding-schools (thirty-two under the Children’s Act of 1908, formerly 
under the Industrial Schools Acts; and eleven under the Education Acts, for blind or deaf children). (See 
Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1905, Qs. 19-21.) 
These have now increased to fifty, which is half as many as those of all the Destitution Authorities put together. 
For particulars of the practice of Education Authorities in “ boarding-out,” and otherwise providing for the 
maintenance of special classes of children, see Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 
1908, Vol. V., Appendix B., pp. 49-61. There are elaborate rules made by the Board of Education, regulating 
this boarding-out (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1900, No. 158); see Jbid., pp. 206-210. 


t “‘ What all these children require,” says a competent authority, “to whatever class they may belong, 
is moral, physical, and industrial education. The supreme authority in charge of delinquent and dependent 
children should be the Education Department of the State. So long as these children are looked at, as at 
present, through the eyes of the Criminal Department, or through the eyes of the Pauper Department, they 
will not receive the humane consideration to which their miseries entitle them ; and Society will be punished 
for refusing them this consideration by seeing an ominous percentage of them relapsing into a life of Habitual 
criminality and becoming @ permanent danger to the community.” (Juvenile Offenders, by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, 1896, p. 304.) i ; 
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inherently unfitted, by the very nature of their functions, to have the charge of the 237,000 
children of school age for whom the State, in the United Kingdom, assumes the responsi- 


bility of whole or partial maintenance. 


2. That, as a result of this inherent unfitness of a Destitution Authority for the rearing 
ot children, it has been demonstrated to us by our own expert investigators, and confirmed 
by other evidence, that certainly a majority of all the Outdoor Relief children—probably 
100,000 boys and girls—are to-day suffering,definitely and seriously, in health ad character, 
from the circumstances of their lives—these circumstances being, In great part, the inade- 
quate and unconditional character of the Outdoor Relief upon which they are supposed to 
be maintained, and the lack of care and supervision exercised by the Destitution Authorities, 
and of inspection by the three Local Government Boards, to prevent the too frequent 
neglect and ill-treatment of these wards of the State. 


3. That, in spite of almost universal condemnation and notwithstanding a whole 
generation of effort on the part of the three Local Government Boards to get the children 
otherwise maintained, there are, in Great Britain three or four thousand, and in Ireland 
as many more, children of school age being brought up in the demoralising atmosphere 
of the General Mixed Workhouse ; and we have found no evidence of any effective desire — 
or intention on the part of the Destitution Authorities to take steps to bring to an end 
this discredited method of providing for children. 


4, That the system of “ boarding-out ” the children with foster-parents, or placing 
them in certified institutions—a system which, under careful and continuous supervision, 
and confined to a minority of suitable cases, has much to recommend it—is, at present, 
seriously prejudiced by the fact that the Destitution Authorities and their officers are, — 
by the very nature of their functions, unqualified to maintain an efficient inspection of — 
the homes and institutions which they select for their children, let alone any continuous 
supervision of ther welfare. In some cases it has even been deemed advisable ‘to dis- — 
courage or prohibit such visiting of the homes or institutions in order to avoid the con- 
nection of the children with the Destitution Authority which is supposed to look after 
them. : a 


5. That the children in Poor Law Schools and Cottage Homes—the conditions of 
which have, for the most part, greatly improved—are, in many instances, maintained at an 
unnecessary cost; an excessive expenditure sometimes directly attributable to the in- 
experience of a Destitution Authority in school management, and one which still leaves 
the children suffering, even in well-administered institutions, trom :— " 


(a) The difficulty. of getting the best teachers in Poor Law Schools. 


(b) The impracticability of affording these ‘‘ institutionalised ” boys and 
girls proper experience of Jife in a small home ; and , a 


; (c) The educationally defective grouping together of children merely by th 

common attribute of their parent’s destitution, instead of allocating them sever- 
ally to the particular types of school (e.g., mentally-defective schools, crippled — 
schools, higher-grade schools, technical schools, etc.) that their individual char- 
acteristics require. 


va 
6. That owing to their lack of any appropriate machinery for the purpose, the Destitu- — 
tion Authorities fail to-day even to discover a large amount of the destitution that exists — 
among children in the great towns ; and this not merely in the matter of medical treatment | 
urgently required, but even in the matter of actual inadequacy of food, so that the powers — 
entrusted tothe Boards of Guardians for the prosecution ot cruel or neglectful parents are 
hardly ever put in force, and many thousands of children are, for lack of the necessaries 
of life, growing up stunted, debilitated and diseased. a 


_ 7, That, as a consequence of this failure of the Destitution Authorities to prevent or to . 
relieve child destitution, Parliament has been led, after many official investigations, to 


entrust to the Local Education Authorities the duty of providing meals for the children 


found at school unfed, at any rate on those days of the week, and these weeks of the year 
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when the elementary schools are open; with the result that these Authorities are in 
England and Waies, during the present winter, feeding more than 100,000 children, and 
probably nearly as many children of school age as are being relieved, otherwise than in 
institutions, by all the Destitution Authorities put together. 


8. That these competing systems of relieving child destitution by rival Local Authori- 
ties in the same town—in many cases simultaneously assisting the same children—without 
any effective machinery for recovering the cost from parents able to pay, and for prosecuting 
neglectiul parents, are undermining parental responsibility, whilst still leaving many thou- 
sands of children inadequately fed. 


9. That it is urgently necessary to put an end to this wasteful and demoralising 
overlapping, by making one Local Authority in each district, and one only, responsible 
for the whole of whatever provision the State may choose to make for children of school age. 


10, That the only practicable way of securing this unity of administration, and also 
the most desirable reform, is, in England and Wales, to entrust the whole of the public 
provision for children of school age (not being sick or mentally defective) to the Local 
Education Authorities, under the supervision of the Board of Education; these Local 
Education Authorities having already, in their Directors of Education and their extensive 
staffs of teachers, their residential and their day feeding schools, their arrangements for 
medical inspection and treatment, their School Attendance Officers and Children’s Care 
Committees, the machinery requisite for searching out every child destitute of the neces- 
saries of life, for enforcing parental responsibility, and for obviating, by timely pressure 
and assistance, the actual crisis of destitution. 


11. That in Scotland, the whole of the public provision for children of school age 
might be entrusted, at any rate in the large towns, to the School Boards, and elsewhere, 
perhaps, either to the District Health Committee or to the newly-formed ‘‘ County Com- 
mittee of the District,” under the supervision of the Scottish Education Department. 


12. That in Ireland, where no Local Education Authorities exist, it should be con- 
sidered whether the whole of the public provision for children of school age might not 
advantageously be entrusted to the County and County Borough Councils, acting through 
special “ Boarding-out Committees,” on which there should be women members, and 
sending the children to the existing day schools. 


* 
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ie pac CHAPTER V. 
THe CURATIVE TREATMENT. OF THE SICK BY RivAL AUTHORITIES. 


We find, throughout the United Kingdom at the present time, two separate and ~ 
distinct public authorities dealing with the sick poor, the Destitution Authority, providing 
medical attendance, nursing and medicine, and often institutional treatment, for destitute 
sick persons whatever their diseases ; and the Local Health Authority, providing, in the | 
same area, medical attendance, nursing and medicine, together with institutional treat- 
ment where required, for persons whatever their affluence, suffering from certain specific 
diseases. Alongside of these two ubiquitdus rate-supported Medical Services, we find a 
whole array of medical charities of one sort or another, dealing with essentially the same 
classes of persons and many of the same diseases. 


(a): Tae Mepicat SeRvICE OF THE Poor Law. 


Of the 915,000 simultaneous paupers in England and Wales, probably 120,000 are 
acutely sick, requiring, not merely maintenance, but also appropriate medical treatment. 
It is, therefore, somewhat remarkable that the Report of 1834 contained no recommenda- _. 
tions as to the treatment of the sick.* Among the four separate institutions which the ) 
authors of that Report recommended as the minimum for each Union, a hospital found 
no place.t This was not because they were careless of the sufferings of the sick poor, but 
because the institutional treatment of sick persons was, at that date, hardly recognised 
as important, either from a curative or a preventive standpoint. What the authors of 
the 1834 Report contemplated providing for the sick poor—what indeed, was at that 
time the customary provision for the sick of all degrees—was merely the attendance of 
a medical man in their own homes and a plentiful supply of medicine. Accordingly 
when the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47, instead of establishing in each Union these 
four separate institutions, pressed for the building of one General Mixed Workhouse, this 
did not include any specialised provision for the sick. The most that was done was to 
set aside a room for such of the Workhouse inmates as became ill, for medical attendance 
upon whom the Board of Guardians contracted with a local doctor. Thus, whether within - 
the Workhouse or in the sufferers’ own homes, the conception of medical care was, in 1834, . 
of the simplest. 


During the past seventy years the influence of the Central Authority on the Boards 
of Guardians has, in this branch of their work, been of a two-fold character; it has 
attempted to restrict the area of Outdoor Medical Relief, whilst striving to improve 
the quality of Indoor Medical Relief. The crusade against Outdoor Relief, conducted, as 
we have seen, by the Inspectorate of 1869-86,{ included as one of its departments a 
tightening-up of the conditions on which Medical Orders were habitually granted. Boards 
of Guardians were encouraged to subject the applicant for a Medical Order to the same 
inquisitorial inquiries and the same treatment by the Relieving Officer as if the applica- 
tion had been for money or food ; to grant the relief “‘ on loan,” and to threaten to recover 
its cost; and generally to deter persons from applying for the services of the District 
Medical Officer except in dire necessity. On the other hand, there has been, especially 
from 1866 onwards, a steady pressure on the Boards of Guardians to improve the institu- 
tional provision for the sick poor, by erecting separate hospital buildings, by augmenting 
the medical staff, and by substituting trained nurses for the pauper attendants. This — 
apparent inconsistency between the two parts of the medical policy of. the Central 
Authority is explained by the assumption that Outdoor Medical Relief, whilst not in 
itself deterrent, was an open door to other forms of pauperism, to which it was apt to 





* We estimate, though no statistics are available, that the pauper sick in England and Wales numbered. 
on March 31st, 1906, probably 120,000 ; in Scotland, probably 16,000 ; and in Ireland, possibly 24,000, apart 
from the merely infirm aged, and the mentally defective. Including “ chronic ” cases, the number would 
be much greater. A Return obtained by the Commission from 128 Unions, comprising 31 per cent. of the 
population of England and Wales, showed that on a given day, 31-4 per cent. of all the paupers, indoor and 
outdoor (excluding lunatics in asylums) were actually receiving medical treatment. This indicates that 
throughout the United Kingdom there are probably 300,000 paupers under treatment. But half of these 
are merely “‘ chronic” or “ sénile ” cases. : 


+ Report of 1834, p. 303. 
{ Report . .. on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907 
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lead ;* whilst Indoor Medical Relief, however good in quality, would, by its very nature, 
always be deterrent, owing to the necessary loss of liberty, and would thus never be taken 
advantage of by any but those who were absolutely destitute. 


The two-fold: policy thus emanating from the Local Government Board has been 
reflected in the medical administration of the Boards of Guardians up and down the 
country, in an-irregular manner and to a varying degree. Some Boards have distinguished 
themselves for diminishing, almost to the vanishing point, the number of Medical Orders 
given for the attendance of the sick poor in their own homes. Other Boards have marked 
themselves out by the efficiency and elaborateness of the costly “infirmaries” or 
* hospitals” that they have provided for the sick poor, and by the complete separation 
of these institutions from the General Mixed Workhouse. We have, however, to record 
that, in the great majority of Unions, especially those of rural or semi-rural character, the 
Boards of Guardians have shown themselves equally impervious to both sides of the 
advice and injunctions of the Local Government Board; and have continued, with a 
minimum of improvement, much the same primitive provision for the sick poor, alike for 
those residing in their own homes and those within the General Mixed Workhouse, in 
which the authors of the Report of 1834 seem tacitly to have acquiesced. 


 (B) Domicitiary MepicaL TREATMENT UNDER THE Poor Law. 


. The domiciliary medical treatment of the sick poor is entrusted, in England and 
Wales, to 3,713 District Medical Officers, averaging five or six for each Union, severally 
appointed for life or during good behaviour by the Boards of Guardians concerned. The 
Local Government Board insists that the person appointed shall be legally qualified ; that 
he shall reside within the district assigned to him, and that he shall receive a permanent 
and personal appointment. Subject to these requirements, the selection of the District 
Medical Officer, the amount of his remuneration, and the detailed conditions of his appoint- 
ment are left entirely to the discretion of the Guardians, who have usually, for this pur- 
pose, no expert advice at theircommand. In the first years of the Poor Law. Commissioners 
the new Boards of Guardians were urged by them to put these appointments up to com- 
petition among the medical practitioners of the Union, and to appoint the man who, being 
duly qualified, offered to take the post (including the supply of the necessary medicines) 
at the lowest price.{ This gave rise to much objection, and the Poor Law Commissioners 





* Investigation did not give much support to this assumption. Our Medical Investigator, for instance, 
reports that to him at the outset it seemed “a perfectly natural one, and I had no doubt of finding abundant 
evidence of its soundness in the first Union'to be inspected. I decided to ask every inmate of its Workhouse 
who could give any information on the subject whether he or she had received medical Out-relief before getting 
any other kind of relief from the Guardians, and accordingly spent an afternoon interviewing the paupers. 
dependently of other Out-relief. The replies were so unexpected that I asked the master to continue catechising 
‘on the same lines and to give me a note of the particulars of all the answers obtained. He did so, and the 
result was similar.” Dr. McVail then extended his inquiry, so as to include persons on Outdoor Relief. The 
outcome was that: “‘ In only four out of 490 indoor paupers, and in only twelve of 1,198 outdoor paupers, or 
in practically 1 per cent. of each of the two classes, had general pauperism begun with Medical Out-relief only, 
so that in only this 1 per cent. is it possible that; in the rural Unions, Medical Out-relief had led the way to 
Indoor Relief, or to Outdoor Relief in money or in kind. The figures given for January Ist, 1905, correspond 
-very closely to these. In a total of 6,018 paupers in the eleven rural Unions only sixty-six, or very little over 
1 per cent., were'in receipt of Medical Relief only. And it cannot be assumed that even this 1 per cent. was 
led into pauperism by receiving Medical Out-relief.. In short, I found it impossible to get on a statistical basis 
any evidence of this alleged evil influence of Medical Out-relief ” (Report . . . on the Methods and Results 
of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. MeVail, 1907, pp. 141-2). 
In the Metropolis, where itis “the aearly unanimous opinion of Relieving Officers,” that “ the obtaining of 
Medical Orders, especially in the casvs where nourishment is prescribed,” is “ a most prolific cause of pauperism,” 
our Investigators into industrial conditions ‘“‘ found that of a total of 237 male operatives in the boot and shoe 
trades, a Medical’ Order formed the kind of relief first given in thirty-four cases, or about one-seventh of the 
total ” (Report . . . on the Effect of Industrial Conditions on Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland and 
Miss R. E. Squire, p. 15). This, however, leaves it uncertain whether, even in those cases, the 
cause of pauperism was not the disease, rather than the issue of the Medical Order. We have been unable 
to get any evidence as to the relative effect on subsequent pauperism of cases of disease left unattended to, and 
cases of disease for which a Medical Order was granted. 


+ First Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1835, p. 53; Report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Further Amendment of the Poor Law, 1839, pp. 73-78, 156-287; Reports of House of Commons 
Committees of 1838, 1844, 1854, and 1864; Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, by 8. Squire Sprigge, 1897. 
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and their successors in office gradually became converted to the advantage of transferring 
the competitive pressure from price to quality—offering an adequate salary for the duties 
required, of paying separately for drugs and other accessories of the treatment, and even 
of providing an official dispensary and a salaried dispenser. Unfortunately, but few 
of the 650 Boards of Guardians have yet adopted the new policy, in spite of all the 
pressure that the Local Government Board has exercised. In the great majority of 
Unions the District Medical Officers still have to find their own drugs and medicines, and 
any dressings and bandages that are required, and they are paid fixed stipends which vary 
from as little as £10 or £15 a year up to as much as £300 or £400, a very usual figure being 
£100; together with additional fees for midwifery cases and operations. Many of them 
declare that they do not receive more than 4d. or 6d. per visit.* Both the amount and 
the method of the remuneration of the District Medical Officers have repeatedly been 
made the subject of official criticism, which,was brought forcibly to our notice. “It 
is undeniable,” testified the Poor Law Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
“that the majority of medical officers, in or outdoor, are paid salaries miserably made- 
quate.” This is obviously due to the continuance, in a veiled form, of the practice 
unfortunately encouraged by the Poor Law Commissioners, of putting the office up to 
competitive tender. The Medical Inspector himself informed us that when, on one occasion, 
he ‘‘ was a candidate for an outdoor medical officership, . . . a colleague of mine offered 
to do the work for nothing for one year if he was appointed, and afterwards at a much less 
salary than Iasked for.” | ‘‘ When I tell guardians that their . . . medical officers are not 
adequately paid,’ remarked tous one of the General Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, “they answer: ‘ Well, at all events, we have only to advertise it, and we shall 
get any amount of candidates who are perfectly ready to come forward and do the work 
on the terms we offer. In the face of that, can we, in the proper performance oi our 
duty to the ratepayers, offer more than we can get what we want for?’”§ What was 
not fully considered by the Poor Law Commissioners, and is still not adequately realised 
by the Boards of Guardians, is that so long as these appointments are thrown open to 
private practitioners, they will be taken for other reasons than the salaries offered. “ One 
knows,’’ testified a competent witness, “‘ that the medical men in a great many instances 
do not take office for the emolument which they will get from the office, but for various 
other considerations. Probably one of the chief considerations is to keep somebody else 
out. There are a certain number of men who have the medical work in a certain area. 
between themselves and they naturally want to keep another practitioner from coming in. 
That is one motive. Another motive is that holding Poor Law offices does indirectly bring 
them practice. . . . Even taking all that into consideration, Ido not think that there is 
any justification for not paying a man a fair value for his work. I think it is very un- 
desirable that Medical Officers should be able to say: ‘‘ Well, if they find fault with me, 
at all events I feel this—that I am giving them more than their money’s worth.” || “The 
evils arising, or likely to arise, from this underpayment,” says a competent witness, ‘‘ are 
various. The Medical Officer is compelled to economise his time too strictly ; he cannot 
afford to supply expensive medicines or to carry out modern improvements in medicas 








* Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, pp. 119-121; Report by Mrs.Sidney Webb, on the Medical Services 
the Poor Law and Public Health Departments, p. 13. It seems gradually to have become customary for the 
Guardians in their contract with the District Medical Officer, to undertake to supply certain “expensive ” drugs, 
usually cod liver oil, and quinine. The selection of these drugs in this way seems, in view of altered prices and 
the changes in medical practice, somewhat out of date. Potassium iodide, for instance, is sometimes ineluded, 
sometimes not. Diphtheria antitoxin is hardly ever supplied; though the Local Government Board has 
informed one Union that this may be done (Local Government Board to Winchcombe Board of Guardians, — 
July, 1906). One District Medical Officer found that he spent 8s. upon it for two cases only, so that the anti- 
toxin is, in fact, hardly ever used for paupers. The Local Government Board has lately declared, in answer 
to an inquiry, that, not only the above, but also antiseptic surgical dressings, cocaine, phenacetin, trional, 
antipyrine, salicylate of sodium, tincture of digitalis, and serum preparations ought all to be included in ~ 
“expensive medicines.” 


} Evidence of Dr. Fuller, Inspector for Poor Law Medical Purposes in the Provinces of England and 
Wales, Appendix, No. XXI. (A), Par. 25, to Vol. I. 


¢ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 10469. 
§ Ibid., Q. 8920, 9320. 


|| Lbid., Q. 9320. This evidence y confirmed b i by the & “ of the Poor Law Medical 
Officers’ Association, [bid., Q. 33419. : ee pon sereeicagee= sia ets | 
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 treatment.”* Nevertheless, only in two or three instances have the whole services of a 
Medical Officer been secured, at a ‘‘ full-time ” salary. Only in the Metropolis and a few 
other towns is an official dispensary or a salaried dispenser provided. Practically only 
in these few cases ‘s the District Medical Officer set free to prescribe what he may deem 
necessary for the patient, without having to pay for it out of his own pocket. Every- 
where, with but two or three exceptions, the whole duty is entrusted, at a scanty and 
inclusive stipend, to one of the local practitioners. . 


The conditions under which the District Medical Officers carry out their duties are 
as unsatisfactory as their remuneration is demoralising. They are at the beck and call 
of the Relieving Officer, a non-medical authority, who has the right, at his unaided dis- 
cretion, to refuse a sufferer access, to direct him to call at the doctor’s house, or (by merely 
marking the medical order “ urgent ’’) to require the doctor himself immediately to visit 
the patient’s residence.{ If the District Medical Officer, obeying the dictates of humanity, 
attends any urgent case without the Relieving Officer’s order, he not infrequently finds 
himself refused, “‘on some frivolous pretext or another,” the midwifery fee or other 
emolument to which he would normally have been entitled.§ The majority of the cases 
that he has to attend are, moreover, of the most disheartening kind—largely old people, 
with chronic complaints, or persons of more than the average degree of ignorance, care- 
lessness, intemperance and, above all, grinding poverty, with the drawbacks of bad 
housing, the poorest kind of clothing, insufficient and unsuitable food, inadequate attend- 
ance, || and an almost total absence of skilled nursing. The Boards of Guardians have 
power to appoint salaried nurses for the outdoor sick, but they have almost uniformly 
refused to do so. In a small minority of Unions they pay a subscription to the local 
nursing association, so that the paupers may obtain a share of the services of the district 
nurse. But over the greater part of the country there is no district nurse; and it is 
rare for the Guardians to make any sort of provision for nursing the outdoor sick poor. 





* Tbid., Y. 33391, Par. 4. In one rural Union, the Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians stated that 
the District Medical Officer got no allowance for even the most expensive medicines, and that he had been heard 
to complain that his salary hardly covered the cost of the medicines he supplied (Ibid., Ys. 71432, 71433).  “ The 
poor do suffer to some extent,” declared a District Medical Officer, “we coulddo much more justice if we were 
paid better; if there is a choice between an expensive and better method of treatment and an inexpensive 
method of treatment not quite so good, I am afraid they get the inexpensive method.” (Ibid., Qs. 74925-8). 
“‘ Drugs should be provided by the Guardians,‘ said a Medical Officer of Health, ‘the doctor giving a pre- 
scription io be taken to the chemist. The poor would then get the drugs they need, and not what'the 
Medical Officer thinks he can afford to give them on his diminutive salary ” (Ibid., Appendix No. CLIX, 
(Par. 8) to Vol. VII. 

+ The Poor Law Dispensary, with premises, drugs, and a salaried dispenser provided by the Board of 
Guardians, where the District Medical Officer attends at stated times to see such of his patients as can come 
to him, has been, since 1867, established at the instance of the Central Authority in all but two of the Metro- 
politan Unions. Similar dispensaries have since been established by the Boards of Guardians of a score of 
provincial towns. This brings with it the advantage of freeing the District Medical Officer from the misplaced 
duty of providing, out of his meagre stipend, the drugs and medicines that he prescribes, and also, to some 
extent, of facilitating his work by enabling him to deal more expeditiously with the half of his patients who 
come to the dispensary, at the cost, however, of diminishing for that half the opportunities for diagnosis 
and, appropriate hygienic advice that are afforded by seeing the patient at home. In all other respects the 
arrangements are the same as where no Poor Law Dispensary is provided. The shortcomings of the Poor Law 
Dispensaries from the standpoint of curative treatment are stated in our Medical Investigator’s Report. 
(Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical 
Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, pp. 126-139 ; sce also Report . . . on the Medical Services of the Poor Law 
and Public Health Departments, pp. 14, 15.) 

t It is said to be a practice in some Unions to mark all Medical Orders “ urgent,” that are given out of 
regular hours. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 33391, Par. 11. or: ; ve 

|| Here is a case which one of our Committees happened to visit. Their Report says: “ This is the case 
of a man dying of cancer in the throat. We found the door locked, and but for a kindly neighbour who opened 
a window and found the key, we could not have got in, the man being quite alone, hardly able to speak, and 
horribly ill. The house very poor. A daughter earns 9s., the only regular income, and the rent is 4s. 2d. 
The old wife had gone to a neighbour where she would earn 4d. by minding the house. The Relieving Officer 
did seem to see the horror of this man lying there locked in, and suggested sending the ambulance. Relief, 
5s. and a loaf.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 22 G., p. 57.) 

There used to be an idea that one outdoor pauper could nurse another ; and some Boards of Guardians 
still embody in their By-laws that: ‘“‘ Out-paupers will be required to attend other out-paupers in sickness, 
when ordered by the Relieving Officer to do so.” (Rules of Kingsclere Board of Guardians.) Some Boards 
occasionally allow a shilling or two to a neighbouring woman to look in upon a sick patient. This is, however, 

discouraged and restricted. ‘‘ No allowance,” run the rules of several Unions, “ shall be made for nursing 
except in special cases.”” (Rules of Warwick Board of Guardians ; similarly, in various terms, at Brixworth, 
Cheltenham, Banbury, etc.) At Chichester, where it so happens that the Workhouse Medical Officer is also 
the Outdoor Medical Officer for the whole Union, the Workhouse nurses are—as at Merthyr, Rochdale and 
Sculcoates—sent out as required, to attend to the patients on Outdoor Relief.“ The result is,” says the Medical 
Inspector, “ that at Chichester we get a vastly better nursing staff than we have in other Workhouses of the 
same size,” and the Outdoor poor are better nursed (Evidence before the Commission, @s. 10376-9). 
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Our Medical Investigator reports tnat “ In many villages and their surcounding neighbour- 
hood, I found that no district nurse whatever was available. District Medical Officers 
complained very much of this want of assistance, and the complaint was well founded. 
. . . Quite unquestionably, in some rural districts the want of sick-nursing of paupers 
is a serious defect in the present system of Poor Law m2dical relief.” * Tunis was, indeed, 
frankly stated by the General Inspectors of the Local Government Board. “ The lack 
of nursing upon the outdoor sick poor,”’ testified one of them, “‘ is another source of hard- 
ship, and one which urgently needs to be dealt with.” + The fact that wool, lint and 
bandages are hardly ever supplied by the Guardians aggravates the evil. The District 
Medical Officer can order nothing better than clean rags for dressings, lest’? (as one of 
them said “‘the bad legs should ruin him.” As things are, it is unfortunately painfully 
true, as an experienced District Medical Officer informed us, that “many cases die simply 
from want of proper nursing. I cannot,” he said, “speak strongly enough on this point. 
It is one of the Medical Officer’s greatest drawbacks that he cannot get efficient nursing 
for his outdoor cases.” § “ It is dreadful,” reports a Local Government Board Inspector, 
“to think of the amount of unnecessary inconvenience, to say the least, suffered by out- 
patients now, looked upon as a matter of course, and allowed to continue with no practical 
effort to prevent it. If expense were incurred it would be doubly justifiable. Firstly, 
because of the suffering it would alleviate. Secondly, for the more cynical reason that 
it would restore the patient to health, and get him off the rates much more quickly, 
Medical Officers are handicapped in their work when they have no intelligent nursing power 
behind them, and know that it is useless to try many things that might be done if there 
were the requisite attendance at hand.’ || Finally, the District Medical Officers are 
deprived of t1e stimulus and encouragement of official recognition or supervision. They 
have no medical superior to whom they can report ; they are not even in official communica- 
tion with the Medical Officers of Health of their districts, or with the County Medical 
Officer. As some of them have complained to us, they are never asked, either by the 
Boards of Guardians or by the Local Government Board, for particulars of their success 
or failure in treating cases, or for details of any improvement in treatment that they 
may have introduced. There are no medical statistics of their work. According to the 
‘year’s count’ of pauperism:that the Commission had taken for England and Wales, 
no fewer than 216,022 persons received “ Medical Relief only” in the course of one year, to say 
nothing of those who got other relief as well. Yet, by what seems to have been an official 
oversight that we do not understand, these 3,713 District Medical Officers are left to do 
their work without either supervision or inspection by the Local Government Board. { 
From 1834 down to the present day there has been no official inspection of this Poor Law 
Medical Service, which costs in salaries, dispensaries, and drugs alone, nearly £500,000 
sterling annually. 


Under these circumstances, we were not surprised to find existing a certain dissatis- 
faction with the Outdoor Medical Service of the Poor Law. The Medical Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, who “has no duties in connection with the supervision or 
administration of Outdoor Medical Relief,” ** informed us, in reply to our questions, that, 
“ unofficially,” he was “ constantly hearing complaints ” that patients on Outdoor Medical 


* Report . ... on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, p. 112. 
{ Evidence of Mr, Baldwyn Fleming, Appendix No. XIX. (A), Par. 22, to Vol. I. 
t “ Many of the old people whom I saw,” reports our own Medical Investigator, “ were afflicted with 
ulcers of the legs; the use of proper and sufficient dressings for such ulcers was the exception. Lint and 
gutta-percha tissue and other non-porous coverings are seldom provided. Linen rags are the rule. These are 
usually obtained from neighbours or from the charity of the better-offin the community. Linen rags saturated 
with a medicated lotion may be comfortable enough, so long as the rags are kept wet, but at night, when the 
patient goes to sleep, the lotion will quickly evaporate, and in the morning the rag and ulcer will be closely 
adherent, and not separable without a good deal of pain.” (Report ... on the Methods and Results of the 
Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. McVail, 1907, p. 102.) 
_ § Evidence before the Commission, Q. 34566, Par. 6 (c).. “* There is no doubt in my mind,” testifies another 
witness, “ but that the medical assistance to the poor (paupers) is seriously affected by the complete absence of 
‘any organised scheme for the proper nursing of the patients in theirown homes.” (Zbid., Q. 75774, Par. 6.) Nor 
need this attendance be wholly that of a trained nurse.  “‘ Much help could be given, and better results ob- 
tained,” says a District Medical] Officer, “ by the employment of respectable women to thoroughly cleanse 
and keep clean the homes of the poor where there is sickness in the house, and a qualified nurse isnot necessary 
‘for this purpose.” (I bid., Appendix No. CXLVIII. (Par. 6) to Vol. VII.) ‘* The very poor people, Iam sure,” 
says another witness, “ are very much neglected indeed ; there are a great many deaths due to it (inadequate 
nursing) that would otherwise get better.” (Ibid., Q. 34672.) 
|| Lhirty-Fifth Annual Report ‘of the Local Government Board, 1905-6, p. 466. (Mr. Fleming’s Report.) 
§| This lack of official inspection was made the subject of complaint by several of the District Medical 
(Officers themselves ; see Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 34566 (Par.6 (b) ), 34648, and Appendix No. XCI. 
(Par. 6) to Vol. VII., We were informed that, with the exception of two Reports on the London dispensaries, 


there were no systematic Reports in existence on the working of Outdoor Medical Relief. (Ibid:, Q. 22923. 
** Tbid., Appendix No, XXI, (A), Par, 29, to Vol. I. : | : 
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Relief were not well and sufficiently attended.* The District Medical Officers, said one witness 

“do the work according to the pay.” He did not think the paupers were treated as well 
as the paying patients. ‘ The doctor,” he said, “takes these positions in order to further 
his private practice, and I am afraid the poor very often have to suffer for that reason ; 
he takes it too cheap.” + ‘‘ The present plan of medically assisting the poor under the Poor 
Law,” says a medical practitioner, himself a Guardian, “is not an efficient system, The 
average Poor Law Medical Officer (outdoor) does not give the satisfaction he ought to his 

patients.” { “The working classes,” Says another medical practitioner, “have the idea. 
that the attention they get from the Poor Law Medical Officer is not satisfactory.”§ ‘They 

feel,” said another witness, “that the District Medical Officers have not the time to attend 

to them.” || “Tam inclined to think,” deposed a Shropshire Guardian, “that they do 

not get much of his services. He goes round to them in a casual way, but there are great 

complaints that the patients of the Poor Law... do not get very much attention from 

the doctors ... I merely speak from my knowledge of the cottacers themselves, and 

where there is illness, I find if there are more important cases in the neighbourhood the 

poor are neglected.” {| *‘ The poor people are very dissatisfied, I find,” said the Hon. Sydney 

Holland, “‘ with the medical relief that they get from the Poor Law authorities ; It 1s given in 

a very gtudging spirit, and they do not believe in it.” ** One of the District Medical Officers 
himself admitted to us “‘ that the tradition of the service is that every pauper is to be looked 
on as being such through his or her own fault, and the tendency is to treat the case 
accordingly. ... Inthe town... I believe that the tradition, as to a pauper, is that he 

is a shade only above a criminal. . . . Now to this tradition the Medical Officer tends, 

like all other officers, to become a victim, and the tendency is that the case of sickness is 
treated as a ‘pauper’ and not as a ‘patient.’ The Commission will, I trust, see the 

distinction.” + 


These complaints appear to us to do less than justice to the District Medical Officers 
themselves. So far as we have been able to see anything of their work, we have been 
struck by their personal kindness to the poor, and by their desire to relieve suffering. 
When we consider the method and amount of their remuneration, and the conditions of their 
duties, we are impressed with the zeal and devotion displayed, with the humanity shown 
to the poor, and with the large amount of unpaid, unrecognised and unrecorded work 
performed by them as a class. But taking into account all the evidence, we have to 
make two main criticisms on the Outdoor Medical Service as a system involving a large 
expenditure of public money. In too many Unions, it is clear, outdoor medical relief 
begins and ends with a bottle of medicine and, in the twentieth century, we have ceased 
to believe in the bottle of medicine. It is not regarded as any part of the duty of the 
Poor Law Medical Officer to insist on, or even to inculcate, the personal habits necessary 
for recovery. ‘‘ Under the Poor Law,” reports our Medical Investigator, “there is prac- 
tically no sanitary supervision of phthisis in the home of the patient. ... Phthisis 
cases are maintained in crowded unventilated houses. . . . Diabetes cases live on the 
rates and eat what they please. Infirm men and women supported by the Poor Law 
are allowed to dwell in conditions of the utmost personal and domestic uncleanliness. . . . 
It is not worth while entering on any reform of the Poor Law unless this policy is changed. 
Beneficiaries must be compelled to obedience, alike in their own and in the public interest. 
And the officers who are placed in direct charge of the beneficiaries must themselves be 
subject to supervision and discipline.’’t+ Our second criticism is that, from first to last, 
there is, in the Poor Law Medical Service, no thought of anything but “ relief.” It is not. 
regarded as any part of the duty of the District Medical Officer to take any steps to prevent. 
disease, either in the way of recurrence in the same patient, or in its spread to other persons. 
His work is entirely unconnected, on the one hand, with the institutional treatment of the 
nT ae 5 GS SS OSA ESA STA Se pd Earn aS MARINO UGE a uuncorseemnmnvameaeeneeas eee ee ee er Se ey 

* Thid., Q. 10572. 

t Ibid., Qs. 71430-4. 

t Ibid., Q. 42509, Par. 2. 

§ Ibid., Q. 43150. 

|| Ibid., Q..44672. 

| Ibid., Qs. 71725, 71774. 

7* bid... 32036. 

tt Lbid., Q. 51859, Par. 7. “TI certainly think,” says a county medical practitioner, “ the health of the 
community suffers owing to the insufficiency of the medical assistance.” (Ibid., Appendix No. XXVIIT. 
(Par. 7) to Vo). VI.) “ The poor,” said another medical practitioner, who is himself a Poor Law Guardian, 
“are choked off by the Relieving Officer, and by the Guardians in many cases ; and I am afraid the manner vf 
some of the Medical Officers chokes them off as well.” (Lbid., Y. 42519.) 

tf} Report ... on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, pp. 91 and 149. 
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sick in the workhouse or Poor Law Infirmary, and on the other with the operations of the 


Medical Officer of Health. It is not regarded as any matter of reproach to a Board of 


Guardians or to its staff, that numerous mild cases of scarlet fever or chickenpox and 
even thirty or forty per cent, of the cases of measles or whooping cough, ringworm or 
mumps should be wholly destitute of medical attendance, to the serious danger of the 
public health.* It is not even the business of the District Medical Officer to reduce the 
amount of sickness in his district. All that he is charged to do, as it 1s all that he is paid 
to do, is to “ relieve destitution ” in a certain specialised way, namely, to supply medical 
relief to those applicants who have braved the deterrent attitude of the Relieving Officer 
and satisfied him that they would otherwise be without it. From first to last, in short, 
the Outdoor Medical Service of the Poor Law has no conception of the Public Health 
point of view. 


(c) Tae Restriction oF DomicitiaRy MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


In the early part of our inquiry it was brought to our notice by the advocates of 
strict administration, that many Boards of Guardians had failed to carry out the policy 
pressed on them by some of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board to restrict 
the grant of Medical Orders to persons actually destitute. We found, indeed, that in a 
large number of Unions the grant or refusal of a Medical Order was practically left to 
the discretion of the Relieving Officer—on occasions, indeed, even to the discretion of 
the workhouse porter.t One of our committees, for instance, after visiting a large urban 
Union reported that the ‘“‘ orders for medical relief were sanctioned en bloc.’ Of another 
populous Union our committee reported that “‘ the medical relief was in all cases ordered 
by the Relieving Officer, the Committee (of the Board of Guardians) merely confirming 
his action. The order in each case lasted for a month.’§ Under these circumstances 
the tendency naturally is for the Relieving Officers to grant Medical Orders freely and 
indiscriminately ; sometimes in order to protect themselves against the risk of having 
an applicant die for lack of help ; || sometimes ‘“‘ with a view,’’ as the President of the 
Association of Poor Law Unions informed us, of “ getting rid of ”’ applicants for relief 
on the easiest possible terms. A Relieving Officer will say, for instance, “ we will give 
you a Medical Order if you like, but we will give you nothing else.”§] Frequently every 
person, well or ill, who receives Outdoor Relief, is put on “* the permanent list,”’ and becomes 
entitled himself to send for the District Medical Officer whenever he chooses.** In the 
laxest Unions, as we have gathered, Medical Orders are given to all who apply for them, 
without even being entered in the Application and Report Book.t{ We have even had 
it given in evidence that, in one Union, the practice is for the Relieving Officers to sign 
a batch of such Orders at a time, with the names and dates blank, and to leave them 
me the shopkeepers of the villages, from whom any person gets one who chooses to ask 
or it.{f 


This lavish and indiscriminate grant of Medical Orders, by medically unqualified 
persons, without any verification of the fact of illness, or of its urgency or gravity, has, 
we think, a disastrous effect, both on the quality of the service rendered and on the spirit 
in which it is accepted. Under such a system a District Medical Officer is quite in the 
dark as to the weight to be attached to the Order that he receives from the Relieving 
Officer ; he can feel no assurance that his services are really needed, or that the case is 
ore of urgency. We have even heard of instances in which he has suspected, apparently 
with some justification, that the Order has been applied for by a malingerer,' given by 
a Relieving Officer, or marked by him urgent, in order to vex or harass the doctor in 





* See the statistics given in the Report . . . on the Medical Services of the Poor Law and Public Health 
Departments, p. 47. Ws 

+ Ibid., p. 8. 

{ Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 24 C., p- 63. 

_ § Lbid., No.2E.,p.11. Another of our Committees found that : “ Medical Orders are given with practi- 
cally no inquiry, and the recipients do not appear before the Committee ” (Ibzd., No. 112, p. 177). These facts 
werd confirmed by the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, who informed us that, in some 
Unions, an order for Outdoor Medical Relief is given without any inquiry, simply on the application of the 
person.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 10302.) 

|| _Ibid., Qs. 22767-71. 
q] Ibid., Q. 25024. 


** In the Metropolis alere there are 20,000 persons on ‘‘ the permanent list.” 


oat Tj Report . . . on the Medical Services of the Poor Law and Public Health Departments, p. 8; seealso 
Evidence before the Commission, Q. 10302, 


tt Ibid., Qs. 70671-82. 
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revenge for some former lack of compliance on his part with an unwarranted request, 
Moreover, a lavish distribution of Medical Orders to all applying for them is a contravention 
of the present contract with the District Medical Officer, who is paid a meagre saiary 
for attendance only on parishioners who are both sick and actually destitute. All this 
tends to make the District Medical Officers reluctant and suspicious—to quote again 
the words of one of them, to make them regard the holders of Medical Orders “as paupers 
rather than as patients.” It is to the credit of the District Medical Officers that their 
representations to us have taken the form, in the main, of complaints that many poor 
persons who in fact need their attendance are, under the present system, deterred from 
getting 1t; and that, when such persons do succeed in obtaining a Medical Order, the 
delay has often injurious results. It has been pointed out that this would not be the 
case if, instead of the Relieving Officer, it was the District Nurse, the Certified Midwife, 
the Health Visitor, the Sanitary Inspector, or any qualified person under obligation to 
search out and report cases of illness, who notified to the District Medical Officer that a 
sick person was in need of medical attendance. Nor is the effect of this indiscriminate 
grant of peremptory orders to the District Medical Officer, to visit persons who may or 
may not be ill, any less harmful to the recipients. Whatever may be the advantage of 
a public organisation of medical assistance, as universal and as free—if not also as com- 
pulsory—as that of education, a careless and ignorant issue, by a Destitution Authority, 
of Poor Law Medical Orders to persons not really entitled to them, encourages fraud and 
malingering. The holder of a Medical Order may have merely pretended to be ill or pre- 
tended to be destitute ; he is under no responsibility with regard to his own illness, or 
to the order which he has obtained ; he presents it or not, as he chooses; he takes the 
medicine or throws it away at his option; he follows the doctor’s advice, or remains 
dirty and dissolute, exactly as he pleases—without feeling under any obligation to the 
community to co-operate in his own cure, or under any kind of compulsion to abandon 
the evil courses which may have led to his ill-health. 


On the other hand, it was represented to us that, in some Unions, there has been a 
persistent, and in a sense successful, attempt to restrict the use by the sick poor of the 
services of the District Medical Officers provided for them. In these Unions “ Good 
administration of the Poor Law Medical Service ” is apparently taken to mean not curing 
the sick or preventing ill-health, but cutting down the number of Medical Orders. This 
policy is even expressed in standing orders or bylaws. Thus, Relieving Officers are often 
forbidden to grant Medical Orders without first paying a personal visit to the home of the 
applicant and investigating his circumstances,* in order, not to find out how best to cure 
the sufferer, but if possible to discover some ground which makes him ineligible for aid. 
Other Boards expressly say “that orders by the Relieving Officer for Medical attendance 
must be more charily given, due inquiries being made when possible at the house before 
being granted, or at any rate at the earliest moment possible after being granted.” T 
In some Unions the applicant aes a Medical Order is required to attend personally before 
the Guardians at their meeting; and explain, to this non-medical authority, how he comes 
to need medical aid. “ Midwifery Orders,” says one Board, “ shall not be given by the 
Relieving Officer, except in urgent cases, without the consent of the Board of Guardians, 
given on personal application to them.” { An even more usual way of staving off appli- 
cants is, whatever their circumstances, to insist on granting the Medical Order only as 
“relief on loan,” this being sometimes printed, as a matter of course, on theform. “ All 
orders for medical attendance,” says a Suffolk Board of Guardians, “‘ shall be granted. 
in the first instance by way of loan, the applicant to repay 10s. for each midwifery case, and 
5s. for each other case.” § The applicants then remain liable to repay the cost ; and the 
Relieving Officer is sometimes allowed a commission of 20 per cent. on what he can recover. 
Occasionally the grant of Medical Orders in midwifery cases is restricted to families having 
less than a prescribed income, it may be 15s. or 18s. or 21s. a week, whatever the number 
of he Sa | or it may be at the rate of 2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s. a week for each member of the 
family.§] In the Ellesmere Union we were informed that Medical Orders were never 





* Regulations of Bromsgrove Board of Guardians ; also at Calne, and many other places. 

+ Instructions of Wincanton Board of Guardians. 

t Rules of Keynsham Board of Guardians. 

§ Rules of Mitford and Launditch Board of Guardians ; similarly in various terms, at Hinckley, Ruthin, 
St. Asaph, Llanfyllin, Warwick, Yeovil, Monmouth, Cosford, Nantwich, and many other places, 

|| Rules of the Chertsey, Lymington, Godstone and Lewisham Boards of Guardians, 

“That where the earnings of a family amount to 3s. per week for each member thereof, orders for 
medical aid be not given, except in fever or other extreme cases.” (Regulations of Evesham Board of Guar- 
dians.) “Able-bodied people, if earning less than 2s. 6d. per head in family, may have Medical Orders for 
man, wife, and children. . . . Midwife ; basis not to exceed 2s. per head in family.” (Resolution of East and 
West Flegg Board of Guardians, 1904.) 
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given to anyone, however ill, who was not otherwise in receipt of relief ; in fact, the 
Guardians were under the impression that it could not lawfully be done. * A more ingenious 
way of deterring applicants is to resolve “ that when relief is administered to a labouring 
man who is himself ill (if the disease is not contagious) the Board requires that some of the 
children shall come to the Workhouse during the sickness,’’f that is to say, into the General 
Mixed Workhouse that we have described. When the Medical Order has been given, it is 
‘made the duty of the Relieving Officer to visit the case frequently and regularly ;f not to 
‘see whether the patient is obeying the doctor’s orders, or whether anything else is needed 
to restore him to health, but in order to discover whether he has not some undisclosed 
resources which would permit of the relief being withdrawn. The Guardians are, in fact, 
as one committee reports, “ strongly of opinion that a large number of the cases relieved 
would manage without assistance from the Guardians if they were properly and systema- 
tically visited and dealt with by the Relieving Officer.’§ — 


We have found the practice of some Boards of Guardians even more severely restrictive 
of the use of the District Medical Officers than is implied by the foregoing Bylaws. Thus, 
the Bradfield Union in this way claims to have reduced the number of Medical Orders 
granted from 700 to forty-seven per annum.|| In the Bermondsey Union, where the poor 
are said to “‘ have more difficulty in getting relief now than they used,” the permanent list 
of those on whom the District Medical Officers have to attend has fallen from over 1,000 
in 1901, to 322 in 1906, not because there is less sickness in Bermondsey, or less destitution, 
but merely because more difficulty has been put in the way of the sick poor getting Medical 
Orders §] Nor is there any doubt as to the cause of the reduction. One District Medical 
Officer informed us that he was convinced that the reduction in the number of Medical 
Orders granted in a particular Union was due entirely to the deterrent effect of 
insisting on prior investigation and personal application to the Board of Guardians.** 
The St. Pancras Board of Guardians reduced the number of its Medical Orders 
from 5,324 in 1899 to 2,546 in 1903,t} by making stringent inquiries on every applica- 
tion, requiring the applicant to appear personally before the Board, tendering the 
Medical Relief on loan in many cases, and offering the alternative of admission to the 
Workhouse whenever deemed advisable. Thus the Medical Superintendent of the Mill 
Hill Infirmary of the West Derby Union (Dr. Nathan Raw) states “ people will struggle 
on with a disease and spend all their money, and then apply to the Poor Law, in some 
cases almost when the people are dying . . . in many cases they are deterred from seeking 
it until it is too late.’ tt “ The neglect of the poor to apply for Medical Relief,” says another 
witness, “is partly due to the idea that Poor Law relief is a degradation. It has been so 
officially styled by the Poor Law Board, and I believe it is so considered by many of those 
engaged in the administration of the Poor Law.”§§ ‘“* You will find,” we were told, that 
“in most cases where ” the delay in getting prompt medical assistance “‘is the fault of the 
people, it is because sending for the doctor means making themselves paupers.”’|||| The 
representatives of the British Medical Association were emphatic in their testimony that 
the association of the public medical aid with the Poor Law was in itself deterrent; it 
was, they said, “the experience of every practitioner . . . that people avoid calling in 





* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 71420-6. 

+ Report of Atcham Board of Guardians, 1871; also adopted by the Pewsey Board of Guardians. “ The 
method,” states the Report of the Atcham Board of Guardians, “ also acts as a test of destitution, for in 
almost every case where the parties have refused to send the children ’—refused, that is, to plunge their 
children into the General Mixed Workhouse, for the Atcham Union has no separate institution forits children— 
“they have gone without relief altogether,” and, as the Report optimistically assumes, “ have had other 
means of support, and should not have applied to the Relieving Officer.” 

IT “ That the Relieving Officers be required to make at least fortnightly visits to the homes of all persons 
receiving relief on account of temporary Sdiagct and, to visit the old and infirm cases at least once a quarter.” 
(Regulations of Evesham Board of Guardians) ; similarly at Cheltenham, Warwick, Haverfordwest, Oxford, 
Luton, Holywell, and many other places. . 

§ Report of Special Committee of Willesden Board of Guardians; MS. Minutes, Willesden Board of 
Guardians, December 13th, 1905. 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 9499, 19781, and Appendix No. CCXI. (A) to Vol. VII. 

{| Report . . . on the Medical Services of the Poor Law and Public Health Departments, p. 22, 

** Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 34076-8, 34164. 

Tt Ibid., Q. 23074. 

tt Ibid., Q. 37946: sed Confir | 
Gel saninnakeses matory Evidence by Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health, Manchester, 

§§ Ibid., Q. 25373, Par. 157. 


||| Evidence of Dr. J. S. Cameron, Medical Officer of Health, Leeds, [bid., Q.41629. eae 
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the parish doctor because he és the parish doctor.”’* The reluctance to come forward and 
state their need is increased by the fact that it is not to a medical man or a nurse that 
the sick persons have to make their applications for public medical assistance, but to the 
Relieving Officer, who,t as we have seen, almost inevitably comes to think of himself as 
bound to do all that he can to keep people “ off the rates.” { To the Relieving Officer, 
_ under the instructions of the Local Government Board and the Bylaws of the Boards of 
Guardians, this medical treatment of the sick by the District Medical Officer, even without 
other aid, is not to be denied to those who are both in need of it and actually destitute, 
but nevertheless to be restricted to as few cases as possible. The Hon. Sydney Holland, 
who has been a Poor Law Guardian in two different Unions, and whose experience of 
hospital administration is very great, informed us that when he was a Guardian he himself 
entirely acquiesced in this policy and “thought it was a very good thing. I thought 
that everybody who came before us was a swindler and must be most carefully inquired 
into, and asked whether he had not drunk too much, and all the rest of it. That is the 
ideal Guardian, a man who prevents imposition. . . . All Poor Relief,’ he continues, “ is 
given reluctantly. Hvery Guardian is told to give it reluctantly ; every Poor Law Officer 
gives it reluctantly, and, in fact . . . the only person you relieve in the Poor Law is 
the person who is starving. . . . It is exactly the same with regard to medical relief, 
You are not to treat medically unless they are paupers.” The result is, as he informed us, 
“that the poor people were dissatisfied with the medical relief they got from the Poor 
Law; that it is given grudgingly ... the man going to the Relieving Officer, being 
put in the dock, questioned up hill and down dale, and treated as a thief.” § 


The advocates of this policy of restricting the use of the District Medical Officers 
asserted that it resulted in no hardship to the poor, or injury to the community. Other: 
witnesses declared that it was “areal danger to the public,” ||and that it was responsible 
for much of the excessive mortality among infants and unnecessary ill-health and prema- 
ture invalidity among the wage-earners. In face of this conflict of testimony, we thought 
it necessary, not only to appoint a special medical investigator, but also to consult those 
who were officially responsible for the public health—taking evidence, oral or written, 
from no fewer than 51 Medical Officers of Health. We regret to report that the authori- 
tative testimony thus obtained does not support the optimistic assumptions of the advo- 
cates of restriction of public medical aid. Whilst some of the witnesses seemed to take 
for granted the present system as inevitable, and not to have noticed any of its draw- 
backs, the great majority of the medical practitioners who gave evidence were definitely 
of opinion that a “‘ deterrent ” administration of Poor Law Medical Relief had a gravely 
adverse effect on the public health. Many of them went further, and deposed that, in 
their opinion, the stigma of pauperism that was attached to the mere use of the 
services of the District Medical Officer, by the very fact of his connection with the Poor 
Law,{] and the inconvenience and delay caused by having first to make application to the 
Relieving Officer,** were, in themselves, even without stringent administration, inimical to 
the health of the district. This has been demonstrated by many instances. We were 
informed that the present high mortality from the diseases of young children, and also 
many serious complications among those who survive, are undoubtedly due to the common 





* Tbid., Qs. 39389-91. 

+ “It stops the more decent ones; the really more deserving cases,”’ deposed. one District Medical Officer 
(Ibid., Q. 51863). . . 

t “Probably as long as medical relief is only granted on an order obtained from the same officer who 
with grudging hand gives an order for ordinary relief, the respectable poor will be as unwilling to apply for 
the former as for the latter ” (bid., Appendix XLIV. (Part III.) to Vol. IX.). 

§ Ibid., Ys. 32776-86. 

|| Ibid., Q. 25373, Par. 157. 

§] ‘‘ There is very considerable unwillingness on the part of the working classes to apply for an order 
for medical treatment,”’ testified a Medical Officer of Health, “‘ on the ground that they lose caste, lose their 
vote ahd become paupers. It is not generally known that by having medical relief the franchise is not lost. 
It is probable that the Relieving Officers, in their endeavour to diminish Outdoor Relief, do not concern 
themselves to make known the fact that the Legislature has drawn this distinction between medical and other 
forms of relief ” ({bid., Appendix XLIV. (Part I. (B) ) to Vol. IX.). 

** Thus, as one medical witness put it to us: “A pauper, therefore, being taken suddenly ill at twelve 
o’clock, cannot see the Relieving Officer before next morning, the necessary inquiries into his case will not be 
made until, perhaps, the afternoon of that day, and the doctor may not see the patient until the day after 
that ” (Evidence before the Commission, @, 38631, Par. 12). “‘ The present system of medical assistance to 
the poor,” we were informed, “ is unsatisfactory, as cases of serious delay from time to time occur in obtaining 
orders for medical attendance in urgent cases. . . . The method by which medical assistance can be obtained 
in the absence of the Relieving Officer, who may be gone, for instance, in charge of a pauper lunatic to the 
asylum, causes dangerous delay ” (Ibid., Appendix No. IV. to Vol. VII.). The difficulties and delay caused 
by this procedure in rural districts were forcibly put to us by District Medical Officers (see Ibid., Qs. 34566 
Par. 6 (a), and 34631—4) ; and emphasised by the British Medical Association (Ibid., Q. 39013, Par. 31). 
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lack of medical attendance in the families of the poor, for what are regarded as the simple 
affections of measles and whooping-cough, and mild and often unrecognised cases of chicken- 
pox and scarlet fever.* ‘‘ There is a widespread disinclination,”’ testified a Medical Officer 
of Health for a Metropolitan Borough, ‘to utilise the services of the Poor Law doctors. 
In consequence of this failure to seek skilled medical advice, many cases of infectious disease 
go unrecognised, and to this fact we must attribute the comparative ineffectiveness of our 
modern methods of dealing with scarlet fever and diphtheria.”’+ Nor does the Board of 
Guardians, aiming at restricting medical relief, make things easier for those responsible 
for the health of the district. ‘‘ Both friendly suggestions,” publicly states a Medical 
Officer of Health, “‘ and simple reports, appear to cause irritation and resentment on 
the part of Relieving Officers and all officials connected with the Poor Law administra- 
tion.” t Acase was brought to our notice in which,when an officer of the Public Health 
Department was seeking to get sick children treated by the District Medical Officer, this 
action was made the subject of serious reproof by the Destitution Authority.§ | 


“ As a typical illustration of the great waste of money entailed by the present methods of Poor 
Law administration,” officially reports a Medical Officer of Health, ‘I may mention a case that 
occurred in this district. Two cases of scarlet fever occurred in a family of six children. The mother 
was a widow with no income. There was sufficient room in the house for the proper isolation of 
the cases, and they could have been nursed at home, if a little help could have been obtained. Every 
possible effort was made to get assistance from the Poor Law authorities, but without success, and 
the cases were removed to the Isolation Hospital. Nine days later, two more children had to be 
removed, and ten days later still another two. The total cost to the district for the treatment of 
these cases was £55, whereas a total allowance of £5, or even of food only, would certainly have pre- 
vented this unnecessary expense. This is a single instance. The sacrifice of life, health, and money 
resulting from the untreated cases of disease is beyond estimation.”|| ‘‘ Among the poor,” says 
the same authority, “ there is a vast amount of infectious illness continually present. Many of such 
cases remain unreported, untreated, practically unknown. They serve, however, as a” continual 
and ever-present focus for the spread of such diseases among-the general public. There is thus 
constituted a most grave public danger. The only possible way to remove such danger is to devise 
improved and more easily available means for treating these cases. Treatment and prevention 
are inseparably associated in practically all disease. The one is essentially the complement of the 
other. By adequately providing for the early recognition and the proper treatment of all disease, 
an almost incredible improvement in the public health would rapidly result. The mere existence 
of disease, altogether apart from any consideration as to whether it is accompanied by destitution 
or not, should be sufficient to ensure proper medical treatment, if the public are to be relieved of the 
ever-present dread of the sudden and rapid spread of infection.” § 


Nor is the danger confined to the notifiable zymotic diseases. It was given in evidence’ 
on high authority that the very great mortality from phthisis—a disease to which no less 
than one-seventh of the total cost of the Poor Law is said to be directly or indirectly 
due**—is to be attributed in no small degree to the fact that sufferers are not encouraged 
to present themselves for treatment in the early stages of the disease,tt when it is often 
curable, but when they are still capable of going to work, and are not regarded as destitute 
and thus not technically eligible for a Medical Order. Under the present arrangements 
of the Poor Law medical service, such cases are left outside its ken, until in due course the 
ravages of the disease have reached a stage at which the sufferer, having in the meantime 
perhaps infected other members of the family, becomes simultaneously eligible for Poor 





* Even in the country “ the health of the children suffers somewhat,” admitted a rural District Medical 
Officer, owing to the restriction of relief. (Zbid., Appendix No. LX XXVI. (Par. 7) to Vol. VII.) 
+ Ibid., Appendix No. XLV. (Par. 2) to Vol. LX. 9 
t Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Handsworth District, 1908, by R. A. Lyster, Medical Officer 
of Health, p. 9. ie one 
§ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XLV. (Par. 20) to Vol. IX. | pa 
|| Report on the Sanitary Condition of the (Handsworth) District, 1908, by Robert A. Lyster, Medical 
Officer of Health, p. 11. 
q Ibid. 
** Evidence before the Commission, Q. 38213. 
+} “At the Out-relief Committees,” reports a Local Government Board Inspector, “one hears of men and. 
women who have struggled with the disease (phthisis) as long as possible before applying for relief, often 
sleeping in small rooms with children. . . . Out-relief is generally given till finally the sufferer enters the 
Workhouse infirmary to die, in the meantime, possibly, having infected other members of his family’ (Ibid., 
Appendix No. XI. (A), Par. 133, to Vol. I.). “‘ Those people,” said one District Medical Officer, “ are very 
often too far gone for one to do any good to them ” (Ibid., Q. 51899). They do not “come under the Poor 
Law Medical Officers,” deposed the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, “until. . . the 
patient is probably ... incurable as far as being returned to work fit as an able-bodied man ” (Zbid., Qs. 
10216-8). “* We have had véry rarely what are called curable cases, or cases in the first stages of phthisis 
pulmonalis, under treatment by Poor Law Medical Officers or in Poor Law medical institutions ” (Ibid., Q. 
10482). “The whole of my experience up to now is that it is very unusual indeed for what is called a 
curable care to come to the Poor Law” (Ibid., Q. 10687). 
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Law medical reliet and incapable ot deriving from it any real advantage. In fact, the 
Poor Law doctor seldom knows phthisis in any but. its incurable stage, shortly before 
the sufferer enters the Workhouse to die. In some places, we were informed, one-third, 
and even one-half, of the deaths from phthisis take place in the Poor Law institutions.* 
Much the same may be said of cancer, which fills so many Workhouse beds, but which 
the Poor Law doctor hardly ever sees at a stage at which he can operate with any advan- 
tage. “ Every year,” we were authoritatively informed, ‘‘ many persons die of cancer 
whose lives could have been saved had they sought medical advice in time. Especially 
is this true of the poor.”’} The Poor Law medical officers, says our Medical Investigator, 
see any amount of “inoperable cancers, and incurable Bright’s disease, and overlooked 
rheumatic fever in children, causing heart disease later on.”’ +t Less dramatic, but even more 
frequent, are the cases of chronic disability brought about by rheumatism and gout, 
heart disease im its various forms, varicose veins and ulcerated legs, and other affections 
which account for so many of the premature invalids among the workhouse inmates, 
and which could have been cured, and many years added to the working life of the sufferers, 
if they had received proper medical treatment at an early stage, before neglect of the 
incipient disease had led to actual cessation of wage-earning and consequent destitution.§ 
**T have carefully examined over 4,000 cases of consumption,” deposed the Medical Super- 
intendent of a Poor Law Infirmary, “and of these people approximately 60 per cent. 
would never have come within the range of the Poor Law had they not had that disease.” || 
In short, as one witness significantly put it, ’‘ Guardians who deter the poor from coming 
for medical relief are themselves causing pauperism, for, as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
has said, * preventable disease is the great agent for filling our Workhouses.’ ” 


(Dp) Tue Hospirat BRANCH OF THE Poor Law. 


As we have seen, the authors of the 1834 Report, and the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834-47, never contemplated the establishment, under the Poor Law, of institutions 
for the hospital treatment of the sick poor.** What they visualised was a continuance of 
the practice of granting to the sick Outdoor Relief and the services of the District Medical 
Officer. In the course of a generation, however, the Workhouses were found to be very 
largely peopled by the infirm, the disabled, the chronically sick, and even the sufferers from 
acute diseases. By 1869 it was recognised that what was then officially termed “ the 
hospital branch of Poor Law administration ’’}f had reached large dimensions. The 
policy of the Central Authority thenceforth definitely took the form, so far as the sick 
were concerned, of pressing for the provision of the most efficient institutional treatment 
that could be obtained. ‘‘ There is one thing,” said the President of the Poor Law Board 
in 1865, “‘ that we must peremptorily insist on, namely, the treatment of the sick in the 
Workhouses being conducted on an entirely different system, because the evils complained 
of have mainly arisen from the Workhouse management—which must, to a great extent, 


**« More than half the deaths from this disease in Finsbury occur in institutions, and, with few exceptions, 
Poor Law institutions ” (evidence of Dr. Newman, Medical Officer of Health, Finsbury, bid., Q. 94287, Par. 7). 
+ Evidence of Dr. G. F. McCleary, Medical Officer of Health, Hampstead, Jbid., Appendix No. XLV. 
(Par. 9) to Vol. IX. 

t Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. McVail, p. 108. 

§ A grave problem which, in our judgment, cannot be any longer ignored, is that presented by the wide- 
spread suffering of the poor from venereal diseases. ‘“‘ These,” testified a medical expert, “ constitute one of 
the greatest evils of the age. I am not sure that they do not give rise directly and indirectly to more suffering 

- and more injury to us as a nation than even tuberculosis.” (Evidence before the Commission, @. 52840, Par. 
15.) Here the lack af medical attendance has very grave results. The Boards of Guardians habitually refuse 
a Medical Order in such a case, if they become aware ofit. Thus one Union puts in its bye-laws ; “ Persons 
affected with venereal disease to be granted indoor relief only.” (Rules of Docking Board of Guardians.) We 
are told that: ‘“‘ Provident associations, friendly and trade societies rigorously exclude persons suffering 
from these (venereal) diseases from their medical benefits. Most general hospitals refuse to admit them.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 52840, Par. 16.) A very large number of cases thus remain untreated 
in the early stages of the diseases, with terrible effects in the contamination of innocent persons, and of a 
new generation. Presently, when the ravages of disease have gone so far as to make life outside an institution 
quite impossible, the sufferers enter the Workhouse—too late to be really cured—to be, at great cost, relieved, 
patched up, and discharged ; returning often again and again until eventually they die in the Workhouse. 

|| Ibed., Q. 38219. : 

q Ibid:, Q. 25373, Par. 63. We do not need again to call attention to the prohibition by the Scottish 
law of any medical relief to the sick dependents of an able-bodied man. . 

** Report on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p.5. We have been informed that, 
until 1865, there was no medical inspector or adviser regularly attached to the Poor Law Commission or the 
Poor Law Board. (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 22913.) ; 
' ++ Twenty-Second Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1869-70, p. x. 
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be of a deterrent character—having been applied to the sick, who are not proper objects 
- for such a system.” -* If you have a sick man upon your hands,” sald one of the Local 
Government Board Inspectors in 1888, “the best thing you can do with him is to give 
him the best possible attention, to cure him and restore him to his work again.”’ + Such 
an. improvement in the institutional treatment of the sick seemed, to the Inspectorate of 
1869-1886, a useful auxiliary, if not the logical complement, of their crusade against all 
Outdoor Relief. Especially since the establishment of the Local Government Board 
has the pressure of the Central Authority on the Boards of Guardians to get them to 
provide better structural accommodation, new infirmaries, elaborate hospital equipment, 
trained nurses, and additional medical staff § been persistent and unrelenting. 


Unfortunately, the great majority of the Boards of Guardians have failed to carry 
out this policy. We have had it brought to our notice by the Medical Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, by accredited representatives. of the medical profession, by 
philanthropists acquainted with the Workhouses in the rural Unions and the smaller 
towns, as well as by Poor Law Guardians and their officers, that two-thirds of ithe sick 
now receiving institutional treatment at the hands of the Destitution Authority—amount- 
ing as we have reason to believe, in England and Wales alone, to something like 60,000 
persons—are still in the General Mixed Workhouse that we have described. We were 
informed that they were, in many cases, receiving treatment inadequate to their needs 
and inappropriate to their diseases ; and that this was resulting, not only in unnecessary 
personal suffering, but also in a prolongation of the period during which they were 
maintained at the public expense, and, in too many cases, in their premature permanent 
disability. On the other hand, so deterrent are the conditions in these General Mixed 
Workhouses that many poor persons suffering from incipient disease—sometimes of a 
contagious character—and requiring institutional treatment, refuse to enter their doors, 
until they are driven in by actual destitution in a moribund state. So grave an indictment. 
led us, in view of the importance of the subject to Public Health, to obtain much medical 
evidence, to visit many sick wards, and to appoint our own Medical Investigator. We 
regret to have to report, after considering all the evidence, that the continued retention, 
in the General Mixed Workhouses—never even contemplated by the Report of 1834— 
of a large number of sick persons requiring curative treatment, amounts at the present 
time to a grave public scandal. . 


We may conveniently consider first the small rural Workhouse, of which there are 
about 300 with fewer than fifty sick beds in each. Such a Workhouse—containing habi- 
tually a score of men and women with chronic rheumatism and asthma, and suffering more 
or less from senile imbecility and paralysis ; half-a-dozen children from one to thirteen 
subject, from time to time, to the usual diseases of childhood ; the “ village idiot,” and 
various harmless lunatics and feeble-minded of both sexes and all ages ; every few months 
a lying-in case; a few phthisical patients ; occasionally individuals with all sorts of 
ailments ; and now and then a tramp with smallpox upon him—is, over nearly half the 
superficial area of England and Wales—the only institution in the nature of a hospital 
available for the country side.|| These 300 small rural Workhouses accordingly deal, in 
the aggregate—apart altogether from the “chronics,” and the persons suffering merely 
from senility—with thousands of sick persons annually, who require curative treatment. 


_ In most of these rural Workhouses, the buildings—which, as we have seen, were never 
intended for the reception of sick patients—are, to quote the words of a Local Govern- 





* Mr. Gathorne Hardy (Hansard, Vol. CLXXXYV., p. 163.) 
+ Q. 381, in House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888. 
att la It was admitted,” says one witness, “ by the sterner opponents of Out-relief, that the success of 

their restrictive regulations rendered hecessary proper provision for the remedial treatment of the sick poor 
elsewhere than in their own homes, where the conditions were ‘destitution’ of the means necessary for 
recovery.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 43626, Par. 9.) 

§ Report of the Departmental Committee on N ursing ; “ Nursing in Workhouses and the Report of the 
Departmental Committee,” by Dr. Arthur Downes, in Report of Poor Law Conferences, 1903-4, pp. 91-106. 
? || Over half the superficial area of England and Wales—largely the same half—there is, it seems, also no 
isolation hospital accommodation provided by the Public Health Authority. Medical practitioners and 
benevolent neighbours often attempt to send acute (non-infectious) cases, and those requiring more than 
the simplest surgery, to the voluntary hospital in the county town, but there is, even for these cases, frequently 
no such hospital available within fifty miles. In the Atcham Union, for instance, celebrated for the relentless 
persistence with which Outdoor Relief has been refused, “‘ pauper infectious cases of all sorts have to be treated 
on the Workhouse premises, in the midst of a community of 400 or 500, many of whom are children ” (Evidence 


before the Commission, Q. 70186, Par. 3)... Scarlet fever epidemics and isolated small-pox cases have been so 
dealt with. (Zbid., Qs. 70197-8.) 
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ment Board Inspector, “old and ill-adapted to meet modern requirements... . for 
the treatment of the sick.”* Some of them, reports our Medical Investigator, were not 
even erected “for Workhouses, but for factories or other purposes; and in one or two 
eases the institution consists of a curious conglomeration of old houses of various sorts, 
set up anywhere within the boundary walls, and apparently altered or added to in irregular 
fashion as occasion arose . . . . In at least one case the buildings are much too crowded 
on the site... . The floors ... were of wood, often old wood, with wide seams for 
dirt to lodge in.” More than one-fourth of the wards that he had measured “ failed 
to comply with requirements,” as to the minimum cubic space per inmate. In more 
than one-third of those visited, the hot water supply—“ an absolute essential for the proper 
management of a Workhouse or Workhouse infirmary ’”—was “‘ more or less defective.” f 
The bathing and sanitary accommodation for the sick is, as we have ourselves noted, 
oiten sadly old-fashioned. Perhaps the most important consequence of the structural 
defects of the old Workhouse building—with its small and often ill-ventilated rooms, 
its old wooden floors and absorbent walls, and its primitive sanitation—is that they often 
involve a disposition of the patients that is, to say the least of it, neither comfortable nor 
curative. “At present,” reports an Inspector, ‘“‘in the sick wards of a small country 
Workhouse, it sometimes happens that children and adults, persons suffering from phthisis, 
offensive cases, and imbeciles are not separated from each other, and it seems to me that 
classification in this respect is what is most needed.” t One of our own committees found, 
on visiting the sick wards of a provincial Workhouse, “ that one mentally deficient patient 
keeps erying out, day and night, at frequent intervals, disturbing the other patients. 
He seemed to be in great discomfort, if not pain; but is not removed on the ground of 
economy.’ § 


But however desirable may be the structural advantages of a modern hospital building, 
with its elaborate classification by wards, we are bound to say that we regard the some- 
what primitive buildings of the old rural Workhouses as the least of their drawbacks. We 
have come across, in Workhouse sick wards, no such scandalous instances of overcrowding, 
dirt, and insanitation as were formerly revealed in Workhouse inquiries; and, as we are 
glad to add, no such neglect and inhumanity. The worst defects of the rural Workhouse 
sick wards of the present day, apart from the general conditions of admission, centre 
zound the medical attendance and nursing. None of these 300 rural Workhouses has, 
or indeed needs, a resident Medical Officer ; but the conditions under which the medical 
attendance is afforded are, in our judgment, such as to make curative treatment almost 
impossible. The Guardians appoint one of the local practitioners to be the Medical Officer 
of the Workhouse, and expect him, at the most meagre stipend, to do all that is required 
for all the patients. These stipends—we have it on the authority of the Medical Inspector 
of the Local Government Board—are, in the majority of cases, “‘ miserably inadequate.” || 
In one Workhouse that we happened to visit, containing as many as sixty-seven sick 
patients, we found that the Medical Officer, who has held the post for thirty years, received 
only £70 a year, out of which he stated that he sometimes spent as much as £25 in medi- 
cines.{ We desire to bring no accusation against a hard-worked and ill-remunerated class of 
doctors. “It would be easy,” we are told, “to name Medical Officers whose work is 
beyond praise . . . . Unfortunately, there is another side to the picture.”** We are 
vunable to escape from the conclusion that, in not a few Unions, the Workhouse Medical 
‘Officer finds himself able to attend only irregularly and infrequently, and to give only 





* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XI. (A) Par. 44, to Vol. I.; also Q. 5360. 

+ Report ... on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
‘Poor Law Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, pp. 19, 22, 23. 

+ Thirtieth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1900-1, Appendix B., p. 120, Mr. Preston 
“Thomas’s Report ; and again, Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1905-6, p. 473. 

§ ‘Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 65 C., p. 134. Our adverse judgment on the General Mixed 
‘Workhouse in the rural Unions, as, for half England, the ‘‘ hospital branch of the Poor Law,” does but follow 
the verdict of the medical profession. The British Medical Journal in 1895, after an elaborate investigation 
.of the sick wards of the rural Workhouses, summed up as follows in terms which, we fear, are still in the main, 
true: “ The buildings match the service ; we read of no bathrooms ; no supply of hot and cold water, but 
such as is carried from a distance ; sanitary arrangements defective or absent ; no proper provision for the 
comfort or privacy of lying-in women ; no surgical supplies ; no screens for decency ; overcrowding in wards 
where the helpless sick live, sleep, and eat all the year round ; miserable dark rooms for the use of the coarsely 
-termed ‘ dirty cases’; no classification ; no means of isolation ; dreary airing courts ; indeed, an absence of 
all intelligent appreciation of the needs of the sick.” (British Medical Journal, June Ist, 1895, p. 1231.) 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXI. (A), Par, 25, to Vol, I. 

{| Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 93, p. 163. 

** Thirtieth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1900-1, Appendix B., p. 106, Mr.Flemings’ 
Report. ; 
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a perfunctory service. We learn that “instances may be quoted where (making all 
allowances for the possible inaccuracies in the porter’s book) a few minutes in the house 
two or three times a week constitutes the ordinary attendance of the Workhouse Medical 
Officer.”* Nor can they afford to spend much time when they do attend. ‘ Entries 
recently taken from porters’ books in several Unions,” declares the Inspector, “ show 
that some Medical Officers frequently only stay for a few minutes in the house, and very 
rarely long enough to make an examination of the bodily condition of the patients and of 
their surroundings. The Medical Officer should certainly, and with sufficient frequency 
to ensure the object, thoroughly examine each of the patients, and particularly the bed- 
ridden ones, as to bodily condition and cleanliness, also the beds, bedding, appliances; 
and all other details connected with the proper treatment and nursing of the cases.’ 
Our impression of the inadequacy of the medical treatment afforded to the sick poor in 
some of the small rural Workhouses does not rest on such general evidence only. “It is 
most desirable,” said to us one of the General Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
“that the Medical Officers should be much better remunerated than they are. They 
should be so remunerated that they could fairly be called upon to do the work as it ought. 
to be done. There is a difficulty now if you say to a Medical Officer, ‘ I find that you have 
been very little in the Workhouse,’ and he says ‘I do all that I consider necessary ; that 
is my business,not yours’ . . . . I have come across striking instances in which I 
have been able to show a complaint. I remember going into a Workhouse when the 
Medical Officer was not there. I said to the nurse ‘ Have you any bed sores?’ She 
said: ‘There is not a bed sore in the place.’ I went into some of the wards, and I saw one 
man looking very miserable. I said to the nurse ‘Is that man all right 2?’ She said ‘ Yes.” 
I said ‘ Let me see his back.” She turned him over. He had a bad bed sore. TI 
looked at several other cases, and I found many bed sores. I sent for the doctor... . 
‘Tam horrified,’ he said . . . . If (he) had been properly paid to do his work thoroughly, 
he would probably have examined those patients. But he took the nurse’s word for it 
because he was receiving an inadequate salary, and did as much work as he thought the 
money was worth.’{ We ourselves found on our visits some confirmation of this testi- 
mony. In one Workhouse where the sick ward seemed unsatisfactory, our committee 
saw the Workhouse Medical Officer, and-on questioning him, he “ quite frankly admitted. 
that he was not able to give to the patients as much attention as they ought to have. This 
he laid at the door of the Guardians, who, he said, would neither remunerate him suffi- 
ciently, nor provide him with an assistant.”§ With the meagre remuneration of the Work- 
house Medical Officer goes the system—in the rural Workhouses, still, we are informed 
almost universal ||—of requiring him to provide, at his own expense, all the medicines 
that he prescribes. This system leads to serious results. It encourages, we are told, 
the Workhouse Medical Officer to prescribe alcohol (which the Guardians pay for) instead 
of the other remedies of the pharmacopteia.§] The Workhouse Medical Officer practically 
finds himself limited to the simplest remedies. ‘“ Human nature,” says one of the In- 
spectors, “ will not allow him to use anything which is very expensive. He cannot try 
the up-to-date drugs which may save a person’s life... . It is a very important point, — 
and I believe the present system may cost the life of an inmate of a Workhouse.”** What 
is far worse is the fact that “ there is nothing to prevent an unscrupulous Medical Officer,” 
as a Workhouse doctor himself pointed out to us, “ from using inferior drugs and stinting 
his patients with medicine.” ++ That such things do happen is unfortunately borne out 
by authoritative evidence. ‘About three weeks ago,” testified the Medical Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, “I was inspecting a Workhouse, and I noticed a case 
in bed: I asked the Medical Officer what the case was, and he told me that it was a case 
suffering from syphilitic disease, and apparently, from what he said, it was curable. I 
asked him if the case was having drug treatment. He said, ‘ No, I cannot afford it ;. my 
salary is not sufficiently adequate for me to find the expensive drugs necessary.’ I asked 


_ 





* Ibid. 

7 Ibid. } 

{ Evidence before the’ Commission, Q. 9480. 

§ Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 20, p. 45. = 

|| Lbed., Qs. 4943, 10779, 11781. This system is now deplored by the Local Government Board, and the 
Boards of Guardians are advised—often in vain—on the making of a new appointment to agree to provide the 
drugs. But the more common practice has not yet been forbidden by the detailed regulations in which the 


1048-8 Lines minutely prescribes the conditions of the appointment (Zbid., Qs. 4943, 10194-10203, 


| Ibid., Qs. 10199-10201, 
** Thid., Q. 4943. 
Tf Ibid. Q. 34566; Par. 3, 
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him then whether he had reported this matter to his Guardians, and he said ‘ No,’ and I 
advised him to do so... . I think,”’ added Dr. Fuller, “‘ that as a very good example of 
cases that frequently come under my notice.” * 


The inadequacy of the medical attendance in the small rural Workhouses is rendered 
more disastrous by defective nursing. In spite of all efforts of the Local Government 
Board, which have, in the past two decades, effected great improvements, there are still 
many rural Workhouses without even one trained nurse; + there are still scores in which 
there is absolutely no nurse, trained or untrained, available for night duty ; t there are even 
some, so far as we can ascertain, in which there is no sort of salaried nurse at all. Hvery- 
where the Master and Matron have still to employ pauper assistants to help in attending 
to the sick. In spite of all that has been done, “the Reports of the Local Government 
_ Board inspectors. . . show very clearly that this deplorable system of pauper assistants 
is far from decreasing in as rapid a manner as may have been hoped after the issue 
of the Nursing Order of 1897.”§ ‘‘ Looking at the facts with regard to the individual rural 
Unions which I visited,”’ reports our Medical Investigator, “‘ I have concluded that the 
nursing staff is insufficient in the majority of them. . . . In one Workhouse the sick wards 
contain twenty-four beds, of which sixteen were occupied, nine of them by bed-ridden 
cases, and one of these with a bedsore. For all this work there was only a single nurse, 
both for night and day service, and her duty included attendance on confinements in the 
lying-in ward, though these fortunately were infrequent. ... In only two or three of 
the rural Workhouses have I been able to form the opinion that the staff is sufficient.” || 


It does not need statistics of the mortality and of the recoveries in Workhouses, 
which unfortunately are lacking, to persuade us that, under such conditions as we have 
described, curative treatment of the thousands of sick patients in the 300 small rural 
Workhouses is, to say the least, difficult. The phthisis cases, of which there are many 
hundreds, seem to be given up as hopeless, there being usually no sort of special provision 
for them. The acute cases needing prompt treatment, constant nursing or expensive 
remedies, appear sometimes to fare almost as badly. ‘“ When I [came to this Workhouse],” 
said a nurse, ‘‘ I was told ‘the pneumonia cases generally die with us.’’’** A dim appre- 
ciation of the medical conditions in these small rural Workhouses, combined with the 
stigma of pauperism, explains why the sick poor insist on remaining in their own homes, 
however insanitary and overcrowded these may be. The General Mixed Workhouse is, 
in fact, as long as possible, shunned even by those who would benefit by it, to the grave 
detriment of the public health. Where such conditions exist—and we fear that they 
are characteristic of the majority of the rural Unions—the Guardians, as it seems to us, 
would not be warranted in adopting a policy, so far as the sick are concerned, of “ offering 
the house,” and refusing Outdoor Relief. Any suggestion for entrusting to the Destitu- 
tion Authority powers of compulsory removal to such a General Mixed Workhouse as 
we have described—even of the worst cases of neglected sickness and dangerous insanita- 
tion—appears to us quite out of the question. 


We do not wish to suggest that the structural conditions and medical and nursing 
attendance characteristic of the 300 small rural Workhouses, with their few thousands of 








rq .* Ibid., Qs. 10610-1. 

+ The Nursing Order of 1897 requires that, where there are three salaried nurses, one of them must possess 
training, and hold the position of Superintendent Nurse. But there is nothing in the Order or elsewhere, 
making it obligatory on the Board of Guardians to employ three salaried nurses; or, indeed, any salaried 
nurses at all. The result is, that there is, as the Senior Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board 
informed us, “some little tendency . . . to evade the Order by calling the nurses anything but nurses, or 
in some cases, perhaps, by not appointing an extra nurse which would just bring them within the Order ” 
(Ibid., Q. 23144). In some Workhouses the Order is evaded by appointing what are called ““ ward maids ”’ 
to do the work of nurses (Memorandum from the Workhouse Nursing Association ; Evidence before the Com- 
mission, Appendix No. LVII. (Par. 2) to Vol. IX.) 

{ In one Inspector’s district, he reports : “Tn fourteen Workhouses it has not been found possible to 
provide a night nurse.” (Ibid., Appendix No. LVII. (A) to Vol. IX.) hieotape ad) 

§ Ibid., Appendix No, LVII. (Par. 2) to Vol. IX. One Inspector actually reports, in his district, an 
increase in the number of pauper attendants in the sick wards. On January Ist, 1905, there were 159, and 


on January Ist, 1908, there were 175. 
|| Report ... onthe Methods and Results of the Present System of Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, 


by Dr. McVail, 1907, pp. 28, 29. 

q See the Return by the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, Evidence before the Com- 
mission, Appendix No. XXI. (D), to ViGho eite Generally speaking,” says an Inspector, “there is no 
provision for the treatment of these (phthisis) cases in the Workhouse.” (Iiid., Appendix No. XI. (A), Par. 


133 to Vol. I.) 
** Memorandum from the Workhouse Nursing Association, [did., Appendix No. LVII. (Par. 2), to Vol. TX. 
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sick, are equally characteristic of the 300 General Mixed Workhouses of the urban or more 
populous Unions, in which, as we regret to infer, there are ten times as many sick cases. 
In London, and a score of other large towns, there have been developed separate 
Poor Law Infirmaries, which we shall presently describe. But short of this development 
there is, among the General Mixed Workhouses of the 300 urban Unions, every possible 
variety in the character and efficiency of their provision for the sick. Some of these 
General Mixed Workhouses are as old, as ill-adapted for use in the “ hospital branch of 
the Poor Law,” as badly equipped, and furnished with as inadequate a medical and nursing 
staff* as the worst of the small rural Workhouses that we have seen. But under the 
constant pressure of the Local Government Board there has gone on, for forty years, a 
steady process of improvement. Here and there we find new sick wards added to the old 
Workhouse building; the Guardians have begun to provide the drugs and medicines ; 
the pauper attendants have been gradually replaced by salaried “ward-maids,” and these 
by nurses; the nurses have got trained and a superintendent nurse has been installed ; 
occasionally on the occurrence of a vacancy we find that a young resident doctor has 
been appointed ; the Superintendent Nurse and the Resident Medical Officer gradually 
win greater independence from the Master and Matron; until finally, when the Workhouse 
has long been overfull, the Guardians have perhaps yielded to the repeated suggestions 
of the Inspector, the criticisms of the Medical Inspector and the injunctions of the Local 
Government Board itself, and agreed to erect an entirely new and independent Poor 
Law Infirmary.t We have not found it possible to estimate how many Unions, and 
what proportion of their aggregate sick population of thirty or forty thousand, are, at this 
moment, at each of these various stages of development. But all these sick wards of 
General Mixed Workhouses, however far they may have developed along the lines of 
improvement, seem to us—from the standpoint of curative treatment of the sick—to 
suffer from the blight of being, and being felt to be, pauper establishments. This 
blight shows itself in the inability of the Boards of Guardians wholly to exclude—even from 
Workhouse infirmaries having a dozen paid nurses—the pauper ‘“‘ wardsman” and the 
pauper attendant ;{ 1t 1s seen in the incapacity of the Guardians to realise the necessity, 
in what is becoming virtually a hospital ward, of a medical and nursing staff out of all 
proportion to what had formerly been customary in the Workhouse day room or night 








* In one Inspector’s district alone there was, in 1906, out of forty Unions, one Workhouse having 352 sick 
patients, and there were four having between 200 and 300 sick patients, without a resident Medical Officer ; 
there were two Workhouses having over fifty sick patients without a Superintendent Nurse; there were a 
dozen in which there were more than fifty patients to each nurse on night duty, and a dozen also in which 
each nurse on day duty had more than half that number to attend to. (Ibsd., Appendix No. XXII. (C) to Vol. I.) 


{ Unfortunately some large towns have not yet taken this step. ‘‘ The most conspicuous exception,” 
observes one Inspector. “‘is at Plymouth, where the Guardians, some years ago, decided to build a new in- 
firmary, but subsequently rescinded their resolution, and have since expended a good deal on old buildings 
without a satisfactory result. The wards are old-fashioned, ill-constructed and ill-ventilated ; they are so 
scattered as to make proper administration and supervision very difficult ; they have been repeatedly reported 
as quite inadequate for the cases requiring admission ; a good many of the nurses have to live in the town for 
want of room, and the whole workhouse has been overcrowded. The Medical Officer has frequently represented 
to the Guardians the serious evils of the present arrangements, but so far nothing effectual has been done.” 
(Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1904-5, Appendix B., p. 219, Mr. Preston 
Thomas’s Report). And at Bristol, where hundreds of sick of all kinds are crowded together in most un- 
suitable buildings, old and even unsanitary, there is a deadlock between the Guardians, who want a cheap 
scheme, and the Local Government Board, which refuses to sanction such a scheme but cannot, apparently, 
compel the adoption of any other, (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 5362-4.) 


__ £ To take only one Inspector’s district out of twelve, such pauper attendants are still to be found in the 
sick wards of no fewer than sixteen Workhouse infirmaries, having over fifty sick patients, including some with 
several hundred sick patients, and definitely organised staffs of paid nurses. (Ibid., Appendix No. XXII. (C.) 
to Vol. I.) We regret to infer that between 2,000 and 3,000 paupers are still thus employed in England 
and Wales, to eke out the deficiencies in the nursing staff.“ So long, however, as the employment of paupers in 
sick wards as ‘ attendants’ is tolerated,” says an experienced Inspector, “it is almost impossible to be sure 
that the somewhat undefined line which separates the duties of an ‘ attendant.’ from those of a nurse is never 
overstepped. The placing of the larger Workhouse infirmaries under separate management, which is viewed 
with increasing favour, will, however, do more than anything else to free the sick wards from all paupers 
other than the patients themselves.” (Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1897-8, Appendix B., p. 125, Mr. Jenner Fust’s Report.) These so-called ‘“‘ wardsmen ” gamble with the 
p2‘ients at dominoes (Kvidence before the Commission, Qs. 36465-70), and are said even to divert eggs and 


o her things from the sick, to sell them to others. (Lbid.,Q. 36472.) 
f 
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dormitory ;* it shows itself in the friction which so frequently arises between the Resident 
Medical Officer or the trained Superintendent Nurse, and the Workhouse Master and 
Matron, who remain in command of the whole institution ;f and it is manifested, above 
all, in the repugnance of the sick poor to enter even an institution for curative treatment 
when admission brings them plainly into contact with the Workhouse itself. f 


We have now to pass to the separate Poor Law Infirmaries which form, in the Metro. 
polis and some other large towns, the most extreme development of, to use the official 
phrase, “the hospital branch of the Poor Law.” These institutions, erected on separate 
sites apart from the workhouse, independent of the Master and Matron, administered by 
their own Medical Superintendents, having their own resident staffs of doctors and nurses, 
and wholly iree from pauper attendants, are increasing annually in number, in size and 
in cost per bed, and now probably accommodate, though in only a few score of the most 
populous Unions, at least a third of the aggregate total of sick persons for whom the Boards 
of Guardians provide institutional treatment.§ Here undoubtedly, to quote the con- 
gratulatory words of a Northern Board of Guardians, the sick poor “receive care and 
attention such as the average ratepayer would find it difficult to provide for himself and 
his family.”|| Their “most significant feature,” we are informed, “is that they have 
become largely surgical,” some of them having daily operations under general 
anesthesia.** In some places, the Poor Law Infirmaries receive a large proportion 
of acute cases of many different kinds; in some, there are frequent cases of measles, 
whooping cough, chicken-pox and other infectious diseases; in one or two the 
number of tuberculous cases is very large ; in others there are many cases of accident; the 
maternity ward is sometimes non-existent, sometimes a speciality ; and in one we have 
it noted that it has a specially large amount of “surgical operative work, .. . 
five-eighths of its cases belonging to the hospital as distinguished from the infirmary class.”++ 
We do not feel competent to determine how far the claim often made on behalf of these 
Poor Law Infirmaries {{—that they are now fully equal to the endowed or voluntary 
hospitals—can be substantiated. But we notice certain general characteristics of these 
most modern of the institutions of the Destitution Authority. The structure tends to be 
elaborate, ornate and expensive. The lighting and heating, the ventilation and sanitation, 
the operating room and the dispensary, are all of the most costly, if not always of the 
most useful character. On the other hand, it is clear that, in the proportion of doctors 
and nurses to patients, and in the variety and specialisation of the staff, even the best 
Poor Law Infirmary falls markedly below the standard of the London hospitals.g§ It has 
been suggested to us that this is at once caused and justified by the fact that the Poor Law 
Infirmaries, though receiving yearly an increasing variety of diseases and accidents, still 











* “The majority of Guardians,” observes the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
“naturally do not understand or appreciate the necessary standards of medical and nursing administration 
which should obta‘n.” (Ibid., Appendix No. XXI. (A.), Par. 14 (i), to Vol. I.) Even in some of the large urban 
Workhouses, our Medical Investigator, after taking all the circumstances into account, came to the conclusion 
“that the medical staff is hardly ever sufficient. The amount. of medical work is too great to permit of ‘t; 
thorough performance.” He reports, in particular instances, “the nursing staff . . . insufficient’; in on» 
case “ seriously inadequate.” (Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administer- 
ing Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, pp. 45, 49.) 

{ “ The dual control now exercised by the Workhouse Master, Matron, Medical Officer, and Superintendent 
Nurse,” testifies the Clerk of a large Lancashire Union, “ gives rise to friction, and is not to the advantage 
of the sick poor. Difficulties arising from this dual control have been experienced frequently in this Union 
within the last few years.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 36693, Par. 1.) 

{ Where the infirmary is in the Workhouse building there is, we were repeatedly informed, “ quite a great 
aversion ” toenterit. (Zbid., @. 51479.) The spirit in which it is regarded by the Destitution Authority, may 
be inferred from the fact that at Birmingham in 1885, the Board of Guardians actually made a rule, to which 
the Local Government Board extended its express approval (Local Government Board to Birmingham Board 
of Guardians, December 9th, 1885), that patients desiring admission to the infirmary should be made to enter 
it through the main Workhouse gate, upon orders of admission to the Workhouse itself, in order to impress 
upon thém that they were making themselves paupers. (Q. 381, in Report of House of Lords Committee on 
Poor Law Relief, 1888.) wiehon 

§ As already indicated, there is a tendency for the sick wards of the large progressive Union to pass, by 
insensible gradations, into the Foor Law infirmary. In several cases, where the last stages of the evolution are 
not yet quite completed in form, the institution has become substantially separately administered. 

|| Sixth Annual Report of the Workhouse Committee of the Whitehaven Board of Guardians, 1904. 

4] Evidence before the Commission, Q. 36971. 

*® Tind.; Q. 23303, Par. 2. 

7 Report. . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medica] Reliei, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, p. 49. 

tt Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 23314, 39235, etc. 

§§ Report . . .'on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Outdoor 
Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, pp. 48-50. 
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habitually contain a large proportion of chronic cases, requiring neither specialised medical 
skill, nor continuous nursing. To some extent, no doubt, this contention is valid,* but 
we think the weight of medical evidence is in favour of the view that, so far at any rate 
as the surgical and acute cases are concerned, there is, even in the best of the Poor Law 
Infirmaries, still inadequacy of medical attendance and nursing. ‘‘ My general conclusion 
is,’ says our Medical Investigator, “ that even where Guardians provide excellent, or 
perhaps extravagant, modern buildings, and equip these most elaborately with the most 
modern medical and surgical appliances, and furniture and furnishings, yet when they 
come to the appointing of a staff to do the work of these fine institutions, liberality of 
policy fails them, and parsimony takes its place. They may have most advanced views 
as to the manner in which the poor should be housed and fed, but when they come to 
medical work they are likely to adopt unknowingly a policy of sweating both as to the 
amount of work required and as to the payment made for it.” We are inclined to attribute 
the backwardness in medical attendance and nursing, not only to the inadequate salaries, 
but even more to the lack of other stimule. The medical staff of a Poor Law Infirmary has 
not the advantage of being under the supervision and inspection of the medical profession ; 
the Boards of Guardians publish no medical reports of their work ; they are tested by no 
statistics of recoveries or case mortality, and encouraged by no inquiries from the Guardians 
or the Local Government Board as to their remedial treatment or their surgical successes. 
And whilst their doors are, by Local Government Board order, shut to medical students, 
and their work is divorced from the general current of clinical research, they suffer also 
from being equally divorced from the laboratory experiments and statistical investigations 
of the officers of the Public Health Authorities. 


Perhaps the most striking contrast between even the best of the Poor Law Infirmaries 
and a good London hospital is the lack of specialism in the institution of the Destitution 
Authority. The Medical Superintendent has to admit every case sent to him by the 
Relieving Officers, and these non-medical functionaries naturally go more by urgency and 
destitution than by the kind of disease. In some Unions, indeed, the Guardians assume 
that all cases requiring medical attendance and nursing should be sent to the Infirmary, 
which has, accordingly, simultaneously to treat a congeries of hundreds of patients of the 
most diverse kinds—the acutely sick and mere “ chronics ” ; the expectant mother and 
the senile feeble-minded ; children with measles or whooping-cough, and the sufferers in 
advanced stages of venereal disease ;§ the phthisical, the cancerous, and the rheumatic ; 
the man knocked down by a motor car and the charwoman with bronchitis. “~ Children 
suffering from .. . infectious diseases have to be mixed up with adult patients.” || 





* It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the cases so common in a Workhouse infirmary do not require 
a staff of nurses, almost as large as do the acute or surgical cases. “ A general principle in nursing in Work- 
houses,” says the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, is “ that helpless, or wet and dirty cases, 
or cases bordering upon or actually suffering from senile dementia, require much more skilled care and attention 
from suitably trained nurses, and should take up, necessarily, much more of their time night and day than 
average cases of illness, such as pneumonia, rheumatic fever, etc., after the very acute stage is passed.” (Memo- 
randumfrom the Workhouse Nursing Association, Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LVII. 
(A) to Vol. TX.) 


+ Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and Out- 
door Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, p. 46. “ These Poor Law infirmaries,” said one of our witnesses, 
“ should have special surgeons and physicians appointed to them . . . a visiting medical staff... . They 
should not be left altogether in the hands of the resident superintendents,” (Evidence before the Commission, 
Qs. 36971, 36972.) 

+ The attendance of medical students at the “sick” asylums to be provided under the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867, was expressly authorised by that Statute (Section 29) ; but this provision was expressly repealed 
in 1869 (32 and 33 Vict. c. 63, sec. 20); and the Locel Government Board declined in 1884 to sanction the 
admission of medical students to the Kensington Poor Law Infirmary (Selections from the Correspondence 
of the Local Government Board, Vol. III., 1888, p. 224), apparently on grounds of Poor Law policy, as the then 
Medical Officer of the Board was strongly in favour of their admission as being advantageous to the patients, 
and not displeasing to them (Qs. 5474-8, 5501-8, in House of Lords Committee on Foor Law, 1888). As 
to the desirability of such admission, see Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 39237—41. Ht was suggested by 
Mr. ©.S.Lcch that the utilisation ot the Poor Law infirmaries for medical instruction might have the effect 
o' causing patients to be detained in the infirmary as “interesting ” cases, longer than need otherwise take 
place. (Q. 4204 of House of Lords Committee on Poor Law, 1888 ) . 

§ ‘* All cases of venereal disease are now practically debarred from the general hospitals . . . it has to 
be taken up by the Poor Law,asa last resort.” (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 37927, Par. 10 ; 37928-29.) 

\| Ibid., Qs. 23318, 23529. This drawback was pointed out long ago. “ There is no ward set apart for sick 
children,” noted the Investigator into Workhouses of the British Medical Journal in 1895,“ in health,they are | 
carefully kept from mixing with the adults, but when sick are put among the older people, and in a short ~ 
time all the result of careful training may be undone.” (British Medical Journal, January 5th, 1895, p. 26.) 
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There are not even any mutual arrangements among the thirty Poor Law Infirmaries of 
the Metropolis by which each of them, in addition to its general wards, could provide 
specialised accommodation for one particular class of disease. In every Poor Law 
Infirmary—and some of them exceed in size the largest voluntary hospitals in the Kingdom 
—allthe cases have to lie in the common wards, and be diagnosed, physicked and operated 
on by the overworked Medical Superintendent and his two or three assistant medical 
officers. The absence, even in the Metropolis and the largest towns, of visiting physicians 
and surgeons is here a patent drawback of these extraordinarily mixed institutions. We 
do not, however, gather that there has been any official encouragement to specialisation, 
but rather the contrary. The development of the “hospital branch of the Poor Law ” 
has, in fact, brought us to the dilemma that it may become apparently too efficient. 
Boards of Guardians have been officially advised to provide for their lying-in cases in the 
General Mixed Workhouse, rather than develop a maternity ward at the Infirmary, on the 
ground that the former course would deter applicants, whereas ‘“‘ there would be consider- 
able danger of the Infirmary becoming a lying-in hospital, as there is great readiness and 
facility for obtaining admission to an Infirmary of cases that would not come into the 
Workhouse.”* The far-sighted provision, by the Bradford Board of Guardians, of an 
admirable sanatorium for cases of incipient phthisis, and the actual encouragement, bya 
circular to all the medical practitioners of the town, of such patients to come in and be. 
treated, before they are actually destitute, has caused some apprehension among those 
who cling to the idea of restricting the area even of the medical side of the Poor Law. 
All specialisation in medical treatment, it is suggested, whether phthisis sanatoria, 
Finsen Light or Réntgen Rays, or the new serums, should be excluded from the Poor Law 
institutions.} “‘ Unless some organisation and co-ordination of the relief is arranged,” 
urged the Senior Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, “‘ we shall have 
expensive specialisation set up for persons who qualify for its receipt by becoming 

aupers.”t “‘ It would be a temptation to a man to come to the Poor Law,” in order to 


obtain these privileges.§ 


For good or for evil the Poor Law Infirmaries are growing rapidly in popularity.|| 
The excellence of the dietary and the accommodation—even, as has been suggested to us, 
the freedom from the perpetual observation and discipline of the students and nurses of 
a voluntary hospital—are attracting, to these Poor Law institutions, an ever-increasing 
stream of non-destitute persons.] It has become the custom, in certain residential quarters 
of the Metropolis, for the servants of wealthy households freely to use the Poor Law Infir- 
mary. Inthe more industrial quarters, the skilled artisans and the smaller shop-keepers 
are coming to regard the Poor Law Infirmary—especially when, as in Camberwell, or 
Woolwich, or Wandsworth, it happens to be the only general hospital in the locality— 
much as they do the public park or hbrary—as a municipal institution, paid for by their 
rates, and maintained for their convenience and welfare. To use the phrase of more 
than one of our witnesses, the Poor Law Infirmaries ‘‘ are fast becoming rate-aided 
hospitals.”” “It seems to me,” observed to us the Chairman of one of the most 
populous Unions, “ an important point for the Commission to decide whether this state 
of things should be allowed to continue and increase, o1 whether it should be retarded.” ** 


We did not have time to make any systematic investigation into the Poor Law 
Medical Service of Scotland, which was the subject of enquiry by a Departmental Com- 
mittee in 1904. From the information that we obtained we formed the opinion that 





* Third Triennial Report of Bethnal Green Board of Guardians, 1903, p. 14. 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 35116-21. 

Ibid., Qs. 23193. 
§ Ibid., Q. 35117. 


|| *Zbid., Qs. 32790-2, 33127, 33128. 
“ The Workhouse infirmary has in this and similar districts come to be looked upon as the general 


hospital for the district.” (Ibid., Qs. 34233, Par. 9, 34351, 34352, 34468, 34469, 36142-5.) “Practically,” notes 


one of our Committees, after visiting a great Poor Law infirmary in the north-west, “this ... isa rate- 
supported hospital. . . . There is no reluctance to enter it on the part of the poor, and all acute cases (except 
confinements) are freely admitted... . Last year, over £2,000 was recovered from patients.” (Reports 


of Visits by Commissioners, No. 2 C., p. 10.) To quote the words of the Clerk: “ The old idea of its being 
a degradation or a disgrace to go into a Poor Law infirmary has quite ceased ” (Evidence before the Commission, 
Q. 36146). “ The infirmary,” says another of our committees, “is practically a general hospital, and caters 
for a class slightly better than the ordinary habitues of a Workhouse. A considerable sum is recovered each 
year from relatives, as much as 10s. a week being paid in some cases. One patient, a paralytic, was mentioned 
as being the brother-in-law of one of the richest men (in the town), who repaid the whole cost of treatment, 
etc., to the Guardians.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 25 B., p. 68.) See, on the same point, 
the Report of House of Commons Select Committee on Metropolitan Hospitals, 1892. 
*«* Statement of the Chairman of the Wandsworth Board of Guardians (Canon H. Curtis). 
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Poor Law Medical Relief in Scotland did not differ essentially from that in England and 
Wales, and that it was open to the same criticisms. The General Mixed Poorhouses 
seemed to us to exhibit the same defects, as institutions for the treatment of the sick, as the 
General Mixed Workhouses of England and Wales. There is the same tendency to the 
development of a “hospital branch” of the Poor Law. ‘“‘ Owing to the splendid equip- 
ment of our modern Poorhouse hospitals,’ reports the Departmental Committee on the 
Methods of Administering Poor Relief in Hight Great Towns of Scotland (1905), “it is 
not thought a degradation to have relatives treated in them. They are, to a large extent, 
taking the place of public hospitals or infirmaries, and being separate establishments 
their connection with the Poorhouse is altogether lost sight of. In the case of the three 
hospitals recently erected by the Glasgow Parish Council, the name “‘ Poorhouse ”’ has 
been dropped.” (p. xxv.) On the other hand, the largest Poorhouses, even in the most 
important towns, appear to be sometimes terribly understaffed. One of our committees 
gave us the following report after visiting two of the most important Poorhouses in Scot- 
land. “In one of the Workhouses there were about 600, in the other about 800, inmates 
of all kinds, the numbers rising 25 to 30 per cent. in the winter. Each of these vast Work- 
houses had only a single resident medical officer—in both cases a young woman. Aided 
only by a consultant visiting thrice a week, her duties were to examine thoroughly every 
inmate on entrance, in order to discover what exactly was his or her disease or infirmity ; 
to certify which of the adults—all presumably non-able-bodied—were fit for the “ test ”’ 
(work) ; to settle the diet and treatment of all persons actually sick ; and to supervise the 
arrangements for the children and infants. In each of the Workhouses the “ hospital 
cases “” alone numbered between two and three hundred. In one of them at any rate 
there was a phthisical ward, a surgical ward, an ophthalmic ward, a lying-in ward, and, 
strangely enough a male venereal ward—all under the sole charge of the same young 
lady doctor who had the medical supervision of the rest of the establishment. The nursing 
staff was far below an English standard, extensive use being made of pauper inmates. In 
many of the large wards that I entered there was no trained nurse in attendance, even 
in the daytime. In one of these institutions (I forgot to ask in the other) there were only 
three night nurses for all the hundreds of patients. The operations—some abdominal 
sections, and others of apparent difficulty—were performed by the same one young lady 
doctor with the help of the consultant, who was a physician! No record of the results 
was kept. The same one young lady doctor had to extract the teeth of patients requiring 
this service. | 

“ Altogether, I venture to suggest to the Commission that the condition of the hospital 
wards in these two large Workhouses demands special investigation.’’* 


(ce) Toe Derects oF THE Poor Law Mepican SERVICE TRACED TO THEIR ROOT. 


We have, therefore, to report that the Medical Branch of the Poor Law, now becoming 
an exceedingly costly service, is, in our opinion, far from being in a satisfactory condition. 
There is, to begin with, all over the Kingdom, a remarkable lack of uniformity between 
district and district in the treatment accorded to the sick poor. In respect of domiciliary 
medical attendance we find in some places the doctor’s services lavished on all who ask 
for them, whilst in other places they are refused to any one who is not actually destitute 
of the means of subsistence. ‘It is indefensible,” rightly declares the Poor Law Medical 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, “ that a sick and destitute person who happens 
to be ill in one Union should be less well nursed than his confrére who falls ill in the next 
Union, where he is well cared for and restored to the community at a much earlier period 
on this account alone, while his confrére in the neighbouring union, owing to the inadequacy 
or inefficiency of the nursing staff, or both, becomes a permanent charge upon the rates.” + 
Yet the institutional treatment provided for the sick poor varies from mere reception in the 
General Mixed Workhouse that we have described, with little or nothing beyond pauper 
nursing and the scanty visits and inefficient treatment of an underpaid Medical Officer, 
unable to afford either the time or even the remedies required by the disease, up to the 
almost luxurious maintenance and relatively excellent medical care and nursing of the 
newest Poor Law infirmaries, not unjustly called rate-supported hospitals. These 














ot Reports of Visits by Commissioners in Scotland, not yet in volume form. That the Poor Law 
Medical Service of Scotland was, in spite of great improvements, still extraordinarily inadequate, was 
repeatedly testified tous. “The health of the community suffers grievously owing to the insufficiency 
both in amount and qualityyof the medical assistance.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 65889, 
Par. 10.) “‘ The system is not adequate,” said the Medical Member of the Local Government Board (Ibid., 
@. 56605, Par. 111). “ Many die without being seen by a medical man.” (Ibid., Q. 53510, Par. 117). “ Pauper 
nursing is still legal ” (Ibid., Q. 60852). 

7 Statement ot Dr. Fuller (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXT. (A.), Par. 53 to Vol. I.). 
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extremes of deterrence and attractiveness in the institutions provided by the Destitution 
Authority in different districts for the sick poor, result in an even greater diversity in the 
classes of persons maintained in them under the common designation of paupers—varying 
from those miserables whom nothing but the imminent approach of starvation drives into 
the hated General Mixed Workhouse, up to the domestic servants of the wealthy, the 
highest grades of skilled artizans and even the lower middle class, who now claim as a 
right the attractive ministrations of the rate-maintained Poor Law hospitals charac- 
teristic of some of the great towns. But the absence of national uniformity, which the 
authors of the 1834 Report regarded with such disfavour, appears to us, in 1909, the least 
of the evils to which we have to call attention. What seems, from the standpoint of the 
community, most urgently needing reform is the deterrent character which, in all but a 
few districts, clogs and impedes the curative treatment offered to the sick under the Poor 
Law. It has been demonstrated to us beyond all dispute that the deterrent aspect which 
the medical branch of the Poor Law acquires through its association with the Destitution 
Authority, causes, merely by preventing prompt and early application by the sick poor, 
an untold amount of aggravation of disease, personal suffering and reduction in the wealth- 
producing power of the manual working-class. Scarcely less harmful in our eyes is the 
unconditional character of the ‘‘ medical relief ’’ given under the Poor Law. The District 
Medical Officer finds it no part of his duty—for it, indeed, he is neither paid nor encour- 
aged — to inculcate better methods of living among his patients, to advise as to personal 
and domestic hygiene, or to insist on the necessity of greater regularity of conduct. No 
attempt is made to follow into their homes the hundreds of phthisical and other patients 
discharged every week from the sick wards of the Workhouses and Poor Law infirmaries, 
in order to ensure at any rate some sort of observance of the hygienic precautions without 
which they, or their near neighbours, must soon be again numbered among the sick. From 
one end to the other of the Poor Law medical service, costly as it now is, we find, in fact, 
a complete and absolute ignoring of the preventive aspect of State medicine. To the 
Relieving Officer it is officially a matter of indifference whether the applicant is most 
likely to recover, or to recover most rapidly or most completely, in the Workhouse or in 
his own home. It is no part of his duty to consider whether the applicant’s wife and 
children will suffer most in health by his removal to the infirmary, or by his struggling 
on in his avocation, with his lungs getting steadily worse, in order to avoid the stigma 
of pauperism. Ifa poor family takes measles or whooping cough badly, and cannot afford 
competent medical attendance, it seems to the Destitution Authority a wanton incite- 
ment to pauperism to urge them to apply for the attendance of the District Medical Officer ; 
though abstention may mean, through neglected sequelw, the lifelong crippling of the 
health of one or more of the children. The prevalence of ophthalmia of the newly born, 
with its result of entirely preventable blindness, will not appear as any matter of reproach 
to those Destitution Authorities which have managed to restrict their Midwifery Orders. 
Nearly the whole of the children of a slum quarter may go on year after year suffering 
from adenoids, inflamed glands, enlarged tonsils, defects of eyesight, chronic ear discharges, 
etc., which will eventually prevent many of them from earning their livelihood, without 
inducing the Relieving Officer and the Destitution Authority to notice anything beyond 
the total sum coming in to the household of each applicant for a Medical Order or other 
relief. Even to the average Poor Law doctor, it does not seem so important to prevent 
the spread of disease, or its recurrence in the individuul patients, as to relieve their present 
troubles. In short, from beginning to end of a Poor Law expenditure of over £4,000,000 
annually upon the sick, there is no thought of promoting medical science or medical 
education, practically no idea of preventing the spread of disease, and little consideration 
even of how to prevent its recurrence in the individual. The question cannot fail to 
arise whether so large an expenditure on mere “relief,” with so complete an ignoring 
of preventive medicine, can nowadays be justified. 
& 

Under these circumstances we cannot recommend any extension of Public Medical 
Service by the Destitution Authority. We do not think, for instance, that it is desirable 
for the Destitution Authority to undertake the urgently needed service of the treatment of 
tuberculosis in its early stages—still less that it should, as at Bradford, actually encourage 
persons to become paupers in order to be treated. We agree with the Senior Poor Law 
Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board in deploring the tendency for the Desti- 
tution Authority to “set up . . . expensive specialisation ”’ in the treatment of the sick 
“* for persons who qualify for its receipt by becoming paupers.”* An equally pressing public 
need, urged upon us by every sort of witness, is some power of compulsory removal to 


“* [bids Q. 23193. 
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an institution of persons found lying neglected, dangerously sick or contaminating their 
surroundings. Yet so long as the institutions for the sick poor are In the hands of a 
Destitution Authority, with its stigma of pauperism, its deterrent machinery and its failure 
in many districts to provide anything better for the unwilling patient than the General 
Mixed Workhouse that we have described, no responsible Minister of the Crown could 
propose, and no Parliament would permit, the concession to an Authority dominated by 
the idea of “relieving destitution ” of any such power of compulsory removal, Thus, 
all the defects and all the shortcomings of the Poor Law Medical Service as it at present 
exists are inherent in its association with the Destitution Authority. 


(F) THE TREATMENT OF THE SICK BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


It has been represented to us that the whole provision for the sick now made by the 
Destitution Authority, alike in its domiciliary treatment and in its “ hospital branch ” 
—being legally confined to the destitute—is but the fringe of a more general provision 
for the sick made by other agencies ; that these other agencies impinge upon the medical 
work of the Poor Law, and are themselves impeded by it; and that, if the Poor Law 
medical work were brought to an end or seriously restricted, they might with advantage 
undertake the whole service. These voluntary agencies in some cases provide their 
service gratuitously ; others claim to be wholly self-supporting ; whilst others again 
exact a partial contribution for their benefits. Across this classification runs the cleavage 
between those voluntary agencies maintaining residential institutions, and those supplying 
only domiciliary treatment. 


To begin with the domiciliary treatment of the sick poor, we find overlapping the work 
of the District Medical Officer, (a) the Free Dispensary or “‘ Medical Mission ; ”’ (6) the out- 
patient department of the 'voluntary hospital ; (c) the doctor’s medical club, or the Friendly 
Society or other “contract practice”; and (d) the Medical Provident Association started by 
a combination of the local doctors, or the Provident Dispensary managed by a philanthropic 
committee. These four classes of agencies for domiciliary treatment of the sick poor 
differ widely from one another in their geographical extension, the doctor’s medical club 
or contract practice being, for instance, widespread over town and country alike, and 
the out-patients’ department being confined to the Metropolis and a few large towns. 
They differ also in the degree to which, in one place or another, they impinge upon or 
overlap the Poor Law. | 


The free dispensaries and ‘‘ medical missions,” on the one hand, and the out-patients’ 
departments of the voluntary hospitals on the other, have in common the attribute of 
offering medical attendance and medicine gratuitously to those who come for it at prescribed 
times and places—sometimes without the slightest fee or formality, sometimes on presen- 
tation of a subscriber’s letter, and sometimes on payment of a few pence for the medicine 
supplied. Started originally on a small scale, in order to afford relief to the suffering poor 
who had access to no other doctor, these centres of gratuitous doctoring now minister, in 
the Metropolis and in certain other towns, to literally hundreds of thousands of cases 
annually, Here, at any rate, we have unrestricted access to medical treatment—a widely 
advertised gratuitous provision which to some extent mitigates the hardship of a restriction 
of Poor Law Medical Relief, and which goes far to explain, in the Metropolis and the other 
towns in which it exists, the slow growth of any form of medical insurance. “In our 
great cities,” states a great hospital authority, ‘‘ and especially in the Metropolis, the 
vast out-patients’ departments of the voluntary hospitals, with their ever-open doors, — 
offering gratuitous treatment to all comers, are a standing obstacle to any efficient reform 
of the home treatment of the sick poor. No organisation of Provident Dispensaries or 
Public Medical Service, no system of mutual insurance for medical attendance, no scheme 
based on thrift, supplemented by State-aid, can hope successfully to compete with the open 
hand and high prestige of the great voluntary hospitals.” * This objection to the out- 
patient departments—that of preventing more self-supporting forms of medical treatment— 
will, however, not be conclusive to those who desire that the sick poor should have every 
possible access to medical assistance in their hour of need. What appears more serious 
is the assertion that the treatment afforded to the bulk of the patients is, from the stand- 
point of preventive, or really curative treatment, wholly unsatisfactory. ‘‘ These great 
institutions,” continues the eminent physician of Guy’s Hospital whom we have already — 











a 5 The Future of the Voluntary Hospital and its Relation to a reformed Poor Law Medical Service,” 
by Dr. Lauriston Shaw, Physician at Guy’s Hospital, British Medical Journal, June 20th, 1908, p. 1,472. 
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quoted, “‘ while preventing the proper development of other agencies, are quite unable 
efficiently to fill their places. They cannot carry their services to within reasonable 
distance of every patient’s door, nor can they follow the patient to his home when too ill 
to attend at the out-patient department, and not ill enough, or not suitably ill, for admission 
to the wards.” * Indeed, from the necessarily hurried way in which the work has to be 
done, no less than from the crowding together of all sorts of sick persons—sometimes men, 
women, and children of all ages—with sores and ulcers, with coughs and expectorations, 
not infrequently with a case of zymotic disease among them, kept waiting for hours cooped 
up in dirty and insanitary waiting-rooms, we cannot help regarding these mammoth 
out-patients’ departments as positive dangers to the public health. Nor is this merely 
our own opinion. ‘‘ As a matter of well-known fact,” testified a medical practitioner of 
experience, “ the out-patient department is so crowded that the work has to be done in a 
slipshod fashion, and unless the case happens to be an * interesting ’ one, the patient is put 
off with the stereotyped ‘ How are youto-day ?’ ‘Put out your tongue.’ ‘Go on with your 
medicine.’ No one who knows the system can blame the infirmary doctors, as they are notori- 
ously overworked. Many people go there who could well afford to pay for outside advice, 
and whose complaints are of the most trivial character. The consequence is that cases 
which really require time and consideration frequently fail to get it from the overworked 
house-surgeon or physician.” + However profitable may be the out-patients’ department 
in attracting the subscriptions of the benevolent ; however convenient it may be as a means 
by which the hospital can pick out “ interesting ” cases which are wanted inside; and 
however genuinely useful it may be as a preliminary diagnosis which promptly silts out and 
admits the cases requiring institutional treatment, we are bound to conclude that, to a 
large proportion of the patients dealt with, it is, so far as any preventive or really curative 
effect is concerned, little better than a delusion. It is, indeed, difficult to take seriously 
in the twentieth century,as an organisation professing to treat disease, the typical arrange- 
ment under which an overworked and harassed house-surgeon gives a few minutes each 
to a continuous stream of the most varied patients ; without knowledge of their diet, 
habits or diathesis; without any but the most perfunctory examination of the most 
obvious bodily symptoms; without even the slightest ‘‘ interrogation of the functions” ; 
and without any attempt at domiciliary imspection and visitation, ‘‘ At present,” 
summed up one experienced medical practitioner, the out-patient department of the 
voluntary hospital ‘“‘is to a great extent a shop for giving people large quantities of 


medicine.”’ £ 


We need not describe the Free Dispensaries and “‘ Medical Missions ” which abound 
in the slum districts of a few large towns. All the arguments against the gratuitous, 
indiscriminate and unconditional medical attendance afforded by the out-patients’ depart- 
ments of the hospitals appear to us to apply, in even greater strength, to the Free Dispen- 
saries and Medical Missions; with the added drawbacks, that they are not, as a rule, 
under responsible and specialised medical supervision, and that they are not able to offer 
smmediate institutional treatment to those of their patients whom they find to require it. 
The “ Medical Missions,” in particular, were stated to us to be “ the worst of the whole lot 
. . . mixing up medicine and religion,” and seeking to attract persons to religious services 
by the bait of “ cheap doctoring.” § In our opinion, all these centres for the gratuitous, 
indiscriminate, and unconditional dispensing of medical advice and medicine, far from 
meriting encouragement, or offering opportunities for extension, call imperatively—at 
any rate where they involve the gathering of crowds of sick persons in halls and passages— 
for systematic inspection and supervision by the local Medical Officer of Health, in order 
to ensure that they are not actually spreading more disease than they are curing.” 

We pass now to those agencies for domiciliary treatment which are based on con- 
tributions from the persons attended to, wholly or partially covering the cost of the service. 
The mést widespread of these agencies is the more or less formally organised medical fs club,’’ 
or “ contract practice ””__it may be a regular friendly society giving also sick pay; it may, 
on the other hand, be merely a scratch enrolment of members got up by the doctor him- 
self for his own convenience and profit—the members in either case paying a small sum 
weekly or quarterly whilst they are well, in order that, when they happen to be ill, they 
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* Ibid., p. 1,472. 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 51859, Par. 4; see also Q. 50873 ; Qs. 33240-33245 ; and Q. 41888, 
Par. 10. Where “the home life” is not “ properly attended to,” sums up a medical witness, “‘ the relief 


they get at the out-patient department ” of the great hospital is “‘ of very little value.” 


+ Ibid., Q. 51896. 
§ Ibid., Qs. 33690, 33691. 
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may obtain medical attendance and medicine free of charge. This “ club practice ” which 
has, in one or other form, greatly increased during the past few decades, has plainly some 
advantages. The poor pay something towards their own doctoring, and the feeling that 
they are themselves paying for it increases their independence and self-reliance. They 
pay for it, too, by the device of insurance, by which the cost of the years of sickness, being 
spread over a large number of persons, falls in effect upon the years of good health, when 
the small periodical instalments can be borne with the least inconvenience. 


Notwithstanding these advantages, there is, we notice, a feeling of uneasiness among 
the medical profession,* and, we think, also among the clients of this club or contract 
practice—as to the real benefits of the arrangement. The contracts so extensively made by 
the organised Friendly Societies for medical attendance on their members are constantly 
producing strain and friction in the relations between the societies and the local prac- 
titioners whom they employ, breaking at intervals into open warfare. The doctors 
allege that the remuneration allowed to them is so insufficient as hardly to cover expenses, 
whilst many persons of substantial means take advantage of the society membership.f 
The members of the friendly societies, on the other hand, complain that they get only per- 
tunctory attendance, that the doctor favours the committeemen or other influential 
members, and that he seeks to recoup himself by charging fees forall the other members 
of the family. We need not consider these mutual recriminations, except in so far as 
they reveal conditions inherently inimical to the cure and prevention of disease. We 
have it in evidence that “ the club doctor is not infrequently regarded as an inferior kind 
of practitioner. I have known,” says a Medical Officer of Health, ‘‘ several cases where 
members of clubs on the occurrence of serious illness in themselves or their families, have 
discarded the services of the club doctor and incurred the expense of employing a private 
practitioner. A few weeks ago I was asked by a workman whether I thought a ‘ club 
doctor” was competent to treat a case of scarlet fever. ... From my own experience 
in club practice, I can testify to the extremely unsatisfactory conditions under which 
it is carried on. The examination of a patient should be conducted on the principle laid 
down by Trousseau: ‘ Interrogate all the functions,’ but in a busy club practice it is 
impossible to interrogate even one function with sufficient care.”{ But besides the 
adverse influence on the public health which medical attendance upon, such conditions 
must necessarily exercise, the contract practice of. Friendly Societies fails altogether 
to provide for some of the classes for whom the provision of medical aid is, in the 
public interest, most essential. Speaking broadly, the Friendly Societies do not provide 
medical assistance for any woman, whether married or single,§ or for children. They 
do not, if they can help it, admit “ bad lives,” against which all Friendly Societies protect 
themselves by a medical examination prior to admission, or any persons suffering from 
constitutional defects, or incipient disease. Nor do they provide for persons, even if 
already admitted to membership, who suffer from venereal diseases, or the results of al- 
coholic excess. Taken together these excluded classes must amount to more than three- 
fourths of the population. 


Much the same objection applies to the private medical clubs established by doctors 
for their own profit. It is true that, unlike most of the Friendly Societies, they do provide 





* It has heen represented to us that the great growth of these medical clubs and of “ contract practice ” 
in some districts has seriously undermined the remuneration of the local medical practitioners; and that a 
large part of tlie growth has been actually at their expense. In view ot the facts that the work of the Poor 
Law Medical Officers has certainly not decreased, and that of the Public Health Authorities and voluntary 
hospitals has steadily increased, it appears probable that the increase in club and contract practice represents, 
in part, at any rate, an absorption of those who formerly paid fees as individual patients. 

_ jt A vivid picture of this friction and conflict was given in Lhe Battle of the Clubs, by the Special Com- 
missioner of the Lancet. Much of the conflict is waged round the so-called “‘income-limit.” Clubs,” 
said one of our witnesses, ‘“ were originally started to afford sick pay and medical attendance to the 
class immediately above paupers, that of artisans, labourers, etc., and the contributions were so arranged 
as to pay the doctor something, perhaps half of what he would have charged, taking an average; but they 
have now been taken possession of by a higher class which ought to pay better fees, and the contributions are 
utterly inadequate to pay for modern medical attendance, involving, as it does, estimation of opsonic index, 
bacteriological investigation of secretions, serum therapy, etc.,and the performance of many operatio.s 
which were unthought of when the rates were fixed ” (Ibed., Y. 70631, Par. 7). 

t Lbid., Appendix No. XLV. (Par. 29) to Vol. IX. 

§ The Friendly Society contract for medical attendance habitually includes members only, not their de- 
pendents. Friendly Societies for women are objected to. The doctors, we are told, “ boycott female Courts.” 
In one town, the Medico-Ethical Society, to which all the best doctors in the town belong, have a rule that : 

‘No female club be accepted by any member of the Society ” (Ibid., Appendix No. CI. (Par. 26) to Vol. V.). 
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for children and also for wives, though midwifery is not included. But the remuneration 
is practically never sufficient* to enable the doctor to devote the time and attention 
necessary for really curative work. There is the same exclusion of “ bad lives,” > with 
the additional drawback that, in the doctor’s own medical club, there is no obligation 
to continue the membership of any member who develops chronic disease, or even to 
continue the club at all if he thinks that the average sickness becomes too great.t Needless 
to say there is no idea of prevention, or even of taking precautions against the communi- 
cation of disease. “The long waiting in the crowded waiting rooms at the doctor’s 
surgery.” we are authoritatively informed, “ tends to spread infectious disease, to injure 
the health of the patient and to cause a considerable loss of time, which in many cases 
inflicts inconvenience or even actual loss on the poor. Moreover the doctor should take 
account of the home conditions of the patient. In the home there are various influences 
which assist or retard recovery, and the doctor should make himself acquainted as far 
as possible with those conditions and endeavour to modify them in the interest of the 
patient. For instance, sanitary defects should be reported to the sanitary authority, 
-and advice should be given as to the due sanitary ordering of home. The overworked 
club doctor, however, has time for none of these things. He reduces his domiciliary 
work as much as possible and encourages the patients to come up to his surgery for treat- 
ment, and it is extremely rare for him to report anything to the sanitary authority except 
cases of notifiable infectious disease.”’§ There is the same temptation to supply only 
the cheapest medicines that we have seen to prevail where the Poor Law Medical Officer 
has himself to provide drugs. There is even a tendency, it is said, to pander to the medical 
superstitions of the sick rather than correct their bad hygienic habits. “To the poor 
people who crowd his surgery,” as one overworked club doctor explained, “ he must be 
equally subservient. They must not be allowed to grumble about the club medical man ; 
and to ensure their goodwill it is best to treat them more in accordance with their palates 
than with their symptoms. To satisfy these patients it is necessary to give them a lot 
of medicine. It must be a dark medicine with a strong taste, preferably of peppermint.’’|| 
Hence we are not surprised to be informed by a responsible medical witness that, 
to the ‘medical profession, club practice is most distasteful. No practitioner 
remains a club doctor any longer than he can possibly help. The disadvantages of club 
practice constitute a burning question for the medical profession at the present time. 
In various parts of the country practitioners are banding together to resist what are spoken 
of as the ‘ sweating ’ methods of the clubs, and the weapon of the strike (with the con- 
comitant ostracism of the ‘ blackleg’) is being freely employed by these associations of 
medical practitioners in their struggle for better conditions of club practice.”’{] To quote 
the words used by a medical witness, himself a Poor Law Guardian, “ the clubs are a 
failure, both for the patients and for the medical men.” ** 


It is, we think, impossible to avoid the conclusion that the spontaneous and com- 
petitive organisation of medical insurance—tar from being in a position to supersede 
the Poor Law Medical Service—has, in all its varied forms, proved in practice to be inimical 
alike to the medical profession and to the public health. This result has gradually forced 
itself upon the conviction of philanthropists and the medical organisations. In certain 
provincial towns the local medical practitioners have combined to establish “ Provident 
Medical Associations,” on a plan which, after some hesitation, has received the endorse- 
ment of the British Medical Association.}T 











* * The amount paid by these clubs to medical men,” says one witness, “is generally 3s. per annum 
per member, and as the doctor provides all medicines this does not give a living wage to the doctor, hence 
ihe work is often unsatisfactory ” (Ibid., Appendix No. LXXXIII. (Par. 15) to Vol. IV.) “* Club fees are SO low,” 
deposed a local secretary of the British Medical Association, “ that the medical men cannot do justice to the 
patients, The fees vary from 3s. to 4s. a member per annum ” ([ bid., Appendix No. CIV. (Par. 2) to Vol. IV.) 
“‘T may state this with the greatest positiveness,” states a Medical Officer of Health, * that medical men 
would much rather be without any such form of contract practice than haveit. They simply take clubs... in 
order to keep somebody else out ” (Ibid., Q. 38844). “IT... am opposed to them on principle,” testified a 
hospital surgeon, “ because . . . it means a sweating of the medical profession on the one hand,and a perfunc- 
tory and inefficient performance of duties on the other ” (Ibid., Appendix No. LXXXVI. (Par.17) to Vol. IV.). 

+ Ibid., Qs. 74818-74822. “ They take very great care,” deposed Sir William Chance, “only to take in 
cases they know will pay them ” (Ibid., Q. 29297). 

t Ibid., Appendix No. LXXV. (Par. 13) to Vol. VII. 

§ Ibid., Appendix XLV. (Par. 29) to Vol. IX. 

|| Lhe Battle of the Clubs, by the Special Commnssioner of The Lancet, p. 120. 

Statement of Dr. McCleary, Medical Officer of Health for Hampstead (Evidence before the Commission 
Appendix No. XLV. (Par. 29) to Vol. ra ! 
** Jbid., Appendix No. CLIX. (Par. 9) to Vol. IV. 
tt Ibid., Q. 39153, ete. 
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These Provident Medical Associations differ from the medical clubs got up by in- 
dividual doctors, and from the contract practice of the Friendly Societies, only in the fact 
that all the medical men of the locality who are willing to take part share in the practice 
and in the contributions, in exact proportion to the number of members who select each 
of them as their doctor. ‘‘ We consider it undesirable,” testified the representatives 
of the British Medical Association, “ that there should be the existing monopoly in con- 
tract practices ; we think they should be thrown open so that all the patients should have 
a choice of all the medical men in the district.””»* The Provident Dispensaries established 
by philanthropists in London and some other places, are, for the most part, based upon 
the same plan of allowing the contributing member a choice of doctors, and sharing the 
contributions among all the doctors on the list in proportion to the number of patients whom 
they severally attract. These deliberately organised arrangements for combining medical 
insurance with free choice of doctors have made little headway; owing, it is said, to the 
difficulty of inducing the doctors to combine, and, in the Metropolis and other large centres of 
population, also to the rivalry of Free Dispensaries and Medical Missions and the out-patients’ 
departments of the hospitals that we have already described. But as it has been suggested 
to us by responsible witnesses that charitable persons might be urged to foster the Provident 
Dispensaries and Provident Medical Associations ; that Poor Law Medical Relief might 
be so restricted as to compel all poor persons to join them, as the only way by which 
they could obtain medical assistance in their hour of need ;+ and even that some such 
system of Provident Medical Insurance, with free choice of doctors, might well receive 
a state subsidy, and might actually be made to take the place of the Outdoor Poor Law 
Medical Service, we have felt compelled to examine with some care both its results and 


its possibilities. 


After careful consideration of the working and results of medical insurance in all 
its various forms, our conclusion is that we should hesitate before recommending to the 
charitable any deliberate extension of it, even at its best. “It must be borne in mind,” 
observes a Medical Officer of Health, “that the ‘self-supporting’ character of 
a medical club is largely an illusion. There are many diseases that a club doctor 
does not attempt to treat. The vast majority of notifiable cases of infectious disease, 
lunacy, and an increasing number of cases of tuberculosis are treated in rate-supported 
institutions. Abdominal surgery, ophthalmic surgery, any surgical operation except the 
most trivial, and many other conditions are treated in hospitals that are supported by 
private charity. If these institutions were not available, clubs and provident dispensaries 
could not be conducted on their present conditions, and, therefore, it is true to say that, in a 
sense, these so-called ‘ self-supporting ’ medical agencies are partly supported by the rates 
and partly by private charity.”{ But even with regard to the kind of sickness with which 
they actually deal; the indigestions, the chronic catarrhs, the sores and eruptions, the 
palpitations, the dragging pains of the woman worker, the rheumatism and lumbago of 
the outdoor labourer—the quality of their ministrations leaves, as we have seen, much 
to be desired. In nearly all these cases, as has been over and over again pointed out to 
us in evidence, what is needed is not so much “a bottle of physic ” or an ointment, as some 
alteration in the unhygienic methods of living to which so many of the poor, whether 
from ignorance, from sheer poverty or from lack of self-control, are unfortunately ad- 
dicted. But this is just where all the forms of provident clubs or dispensary practice 
fail. To quote the words of an experienced physician “ they give people a bottle of medi- 
cine, but they do not do much else. They take no supervision of their home surroundings, 
and no supervision of the general hygiene, and they never provide anything in the way 
of food and nourishment. It is very often much more food that is wanted, for instance, 
with the children. The cost of feeding an infant alone is 3s. a week, and the people cannot 
always afford it. They only get an attempt at food in the shape of cod-liver oil or some- 
thing of that kind from the hospital.’’§ “‘The amount of medicine consumed,” deposed . 
a medical expert with regard to perhaps the largest and most flourishing of the Provident 
Dispensaries, “is out of all proportion to the amount of advice taken.”’|| All this applies 





* Tbid., Q. 59151. 

7 Itis claimed that this has been done at Bradfield. By making Poor Law Medical Relief more irksome 
and even more costly to the recipient, than belonging to a medical club, it has been practically superseded 
by a great growth of such medical clubs (Ibid., Ys. 29895, 29896). 

{ Ibid., Appendix No. XLY. (Par. 31) to Vol. IX. 

§ Ibid., Q. 36946. 

|| Zo¢d., Appendix No. CX XXII. (Par. 38) to Vol. IV. 
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with even greater force where, to the device of medical insurance, there is added a free 
choice of doctors. The medical practitioner who is chary with his drugs, but prodigal 
and plain spoken in his advice about giving up bad habits and injurious excesses in eating 
and drinking, is seldom popular among the poor. To give either public encouragement 
or public aid to any system of medical attendance among the poor that was based on a . 
free choice of doctors, and on their remuneration according to the number of patients 
that they severally attracted, could not fail, in our opinion to perpetuate and intensity 
the popular superstition as to the value of medicine and the popular reluctance to adopt 
hygienic methods of life ; and—as we fear we must add—could not fail also to foster the 
injurious “medical demagogy ’”’ to which, in the stress of competition, these popular 
feelings already give occasion.* 


Apart from the general shortcomings of any system of medical insurance so far as its 
contributing members are concerned it is, in our judgment, for other reasons quite impos- 
sible to employ it as a substitute for the Poor Law Medical Service. ‘We note, to begin 
with, that neither the Medical Association nor the Provident Dispensaries have themselves 
had any hope of including in their membership those for whom the Poor Law Medical 
Service is provided, namely, the destitute. It has, however, been suggested to us that 
the Local Authority, instead of having a Poor Law Medical Officer, might enrol all the 
persons now or hereafter entitled to medical relief as members of the local Provident 
Association, simply by paying the requisite contributions in their names. But, if this 
were done, or done whenever any case might prove to require medical aid, we fail to see 
what motive there would be for any person to pay his own contribution to the Association. 
We have it in evidence that one of the strongest inducements at present. to join a medical 
club or otherwise to pay for one’s own doctoring, is the free choice of doctors which is thus 
secured. The poor, we are told, strongly resent having to go to one particular doctor 
whether or not they like him or have confidence in his treatment. But if the labourer 
who has neglected to contribute to the Provident Medical Association finds himself, when 
illness overtakes him, with just the same privilege of choosing his own doctor and of 
changing with equal facility from one doctor to another,t as if he had himself contributed, 
it is difficult to see why anybody should be at the pains of contributing at all. Thus 
the use of these Provident Medical Associations by the Destitution Authority, in order 
to provide for the paupers requiring medical treatment, would very shortly bring the 
self-supporting side of these associations to an end. 


It has been suggested that the difficulty would be avoided if the Provident Medical 
Associations were fortified by a compulsory enactment, requiring every adult to become a 
member for himself and his dependents. The short answer to this suggestion is that it 
is in this country, under present conditions, totally impracticable. For the Government 
to extract any weekly contribution—let alone the substantial contribution that would be 
necessary—from the millions of unskilled and casually employed labourers of our great 
cities, from the hundreds of thousands of homeworkers in the sweated trades, trom the 
women workers everywhere, from the tens of thousands of Vagrants and their dependents, 
would be an impossible task. To bring the Government into the field as a rival collector 





* To the Qhancellor of the Exchequer the proposal to supersede the present Poor Law Medical Service 
by a system of State-subsidised medical insurance, involving free choice of doctors, will appear impracticable 
for quite other reasons. Any such system of provident insurance, coupled with the boon of free choice of 
doctors, must necessarily be offered simultaneously to the poor alloverthecountry. The 3,713 District Medical 
Officers in England and Wales, the 800 in Scotland, and the 845 Dispensary doctors in Ireland, hold definite 
salaried appointments, nearly always during good behaviour, from which they could not be displaced without 
the usual compensation. This, upon the customary basis, would involve a lump sum payment of about 
£5,000,000. On the other hand, the mere transference of these officers, at their existing emoluments, toa re- 
organised Public Health Medical Service, which could take place simultaneously all over the country, leaving 
desirable readjustments to be made only as vacancies occurred, would involve no compensation. 

+ It is an incident of the absurd popular belief in medicine, and the anarchy fostered by the full choice 
of doctors, that there is already any amount of overlapping. “‘It is quite possible,” says a Medical Officer 
of Health, “ that a Poor Law doctor, a club doctor and the doctor in charge of the hospital out-patient depart- 
ment may attend the same patient at the same time. I once heard of a case where the patient had secured 
in this way three bottles of medicine from three different doctors, and took from one in the morning, from the 
second in the middle of the day, and from the third in the evening. (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 
41888, Par. 8, 41921-41923.) ‘‘It is common,” testifies a District Medical Officer, “‘ for people to use two 
institutions (for outdoor medical treatment) at the same time . . . and to throw away one or both lots of 
medicine.”’(Ibid., Q. 43998, Par. 50.) Apparently 11 per cent. of all the out-patients at the voluntary hospitals 
of London are, or have recently been, in receipt of Poor Relief (Report . . . on the Overlapping of the Work 
of the Voluntary General Hospitals with that of Poor Law Medical Relief, by Norah B. Roberts). 
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of weekly pence in the skilled trades—whether or not deducted by the employer from 
the wage — would excite the strongest opposition not only from those doctors who 
have large medical clubs of their own, but also from the whole Trade Union movement, 
from all the friendly societies and from the tens of thousands of agents and collectors 
and the millions of policy-holders of the industrial insurance companies—an_ irresistible 
phalanx! Nor would such a method of levying the revenue required to pay for universal 
medical attendance be, in accordance with the classic canons of taxation, economically 
justified. It would, in short, be in the nature of a poll-tax; and England has not had 
a poll-tax since 1381. Finally, for the Government in this way to guarantee the revenue 
of these Provident Medical Associations would, we suggest, involve the Government 
in the necessity of guaranteeing the management. We should thus have got round again 
to a State Medical Service, but this time to one of gigantic dimensions. 


We have left to the last the objection that seems to us the most serious against the 
proposal to supersede the Poor Law Medical Service by any system of medical insurance, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, which involves the free choice of doctors by the persons 
for whom the medical attendance is provided. In the treatment of poor persons, the 
problem is complicated by the frequent necessity for supplementing the medical attendance 
and medicine by “ medical extras,” that is to say, nourishing food and stimulants of one 
sort or another. It must necessarily be left to the doctor to recommend authoritatively 
in which cases this extra nourishment is required for curative treatment. If the patient 
can choose his doctor, he will inevitably choose the one who is most addicted to ordering 
‘** medical extras,’ and the medical practitioner whose remuneration 1s dependent on the 
number of patients whom he attracts will be under a constant temptation to recommend, 
for any person who looks anaemic, at the cost of the ratepayer, the additional food or 
stimulant for which all poor patients have a craving. To give to the destitute, at the cost 
of the rates, not access to the particular medical treatment that their ailments really require, 
but the power to choose, and to enrich with their fees, that one among all the doctors of the 
town who most commends himself to them, would be, we suggest, most disastrously to 
ageravate all the existing temptations to “ medical demagogy.’’* To expect this freely- 
chosen doctor to give, not the “strong medicine” beloved by the poor, or the appetising 
‘“ medical extras ” for which they crave, but the stern advice about habits of life on which 
recovery really depends—to look to him to speak plainly about the excessive drinking or 
the unwise eating which cause two-thirds of the ill-health of the poor; or to stop the over- 
crowding and bad ventilation that encourage tuberculosis; to insist, In measles or 
whooping-cough, on the troublesome precautions against infection which may check the 
spread of these diseases ; or to press for the removal of his patients to an institution when- 
ever he believes that they would be better cured there—would clearly be chimerical.f 
What would tend to be provided under such a system would be, not preventive or curative 
treatment or hygienic advice, but, in the literal sense of the words, medical relzef/, and that 
wholly without conditions. On all these grounds, the proposal to supersede the Poor 
Law Medical Service by any system of universal medical insurance appears to us, not 
only politically impracticable, but also entirely retrograde in policy, and likely to be 
fraught with the greatest dangers to public health and to the moral character of the poor. 

We have still to consider the institutional treatment of the sick provided by voluntary 
agencies. This is practically confined to the endowed and voluntary hospitals, and, of 
these, fortunately, the merits are so well known as to enable us to be brief. They are 
already made use of freely by the very poorest, and Boards of Guardians everywhere 
transfer suitable cases to them from the Workhouse infirmary, usually making, as is re- 
commended by the Local Government Board, a contribution towards the cost of mainten- 





* ‘We had it given in evidence that any plan of letting the pauper choose his own doctor “ would be very 

sy because the pauper would not . . . be under proper discipline ” (Evidence before the Commission, 
. 34179), ; | 

+ The lack of connection in the public mind—even the divorce in the minds of medical practitioners 
themselves—between the medical treatment of an ailment, and “the cure of the . . . bad habit” which 
(Lbid., Q. 38758, Par. 28) are actually producing that ailment, seems to us, from the standpoint of Public Health, 
one of the strangest anachronisms of the present day. We were actually informed by some medical practitioners, 
in one and the same statement, that the arrangements for the medical attendance of the poor left nothing to 
be desired, and that the infants were dying in heaps; that no further medical attention was required, and that 
the people were living most unhealthy lives. “ The poor,” says one doctor, ‘‘ do not suffer from insufficiency 
of medical attention. .. . [There is] anutte want of knowledge . . . of the ordinary rules of health and 
treatment of minor ailments. /The treatment of babies by young mothers, from ignorance, is appalling.” (Ibid., 
Appendix No. LXXXII. (Pars. 8, 9) to Vol. VII. ' 
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ance either of these particular patients or of the institution as a whole.* But the endowed 
and voluntary hospitals are very far from sufficing for the needs of the sick poor.f They ap- 
pear to provide in the aggregate little more than 25,000 beds, which is only about one-fourth 
of the number of sick beds already actually occupied in the Workhouses and Workhouse 
infirmaries. Moreover, instead of being distributed geographically as required, the volun- 
tary hospitals, whether general or special, are mainly concentrated in London and the 
sixty or seventy larger or more ancient provincial towns, where physicians and surgeons 
and their students love to congregate. The selection of the diseases which these hospitals 
are willing to admit for treatment is, alike from the standpoint of preventive medicine and 
from that of the needs of the poor, equally arbitrary. It was because the voluntary hospitals 
refused to provide for zymotic diseases, or for any epidemic, that the municipal hospitals 
arose. It was because they would not deal with cases of chronic disablement that the 
Poor Law had to develop its ‘“‘ hospital branch.” ‘‘ No general hospital,” stated a Local 
Government Board Inspector, “ will admit a man who is suffering from delirium tremens : 
hence the Poor Law Infirmaries are charged with such cases.” { ‘“‘ All cases of venereal 
disease,” says a Poor Law Medical Officer, “‘ are now practically debarred from the genuine 
hospitals, to the great detriment of the community.” § To-day there is no sign of any 
development of medical charity competent to provide institutional treatment all over the 
country for the two gravest national diseases, tuberculosis and syphilis. In fact, what the 
voluntary hospitals like to deal with is the acute case and the unique or “ interesting ”’ 
case—just those which are least prevalent and which, in all probability, are, to preventive 
medicine, the least important. Moreover, even where voluntary hospitals exist, and even 
in those diseases which they select for treatment, their provision, excellent as it is so far as 
it goes, has the capital drawback of disconnection with domiciliary inspection and super- 
vision before and after the acute stage of the illness. In fact, as it has been paradoxically 
put, the voluntary hospital is not concerned with the treatment of disease: what it treats 
and treats so magnificently is collapse from disease; until the patient is so ill that he 
cannot continue at his employment, he does not enter the hospital. As soon as he is well 
enough to be discharged, his case disappears from the ken of the hospital staff. And 
it has been given in evidence that this tendency to get rid of a case as soon as the acute 
stage is passed, or as soon as it is apparent that the disease is a chronic or incurable 
one, is leading more and more to the prompt transfer of such patients from the hospital to 
the Workhouse or Poor Law Infirmary.!} Thus, whilst it may be foreseen that the Local 
Authority dealing with the sick poor will, under proper conditions as to payment, be able 
to make increasing use of the voluntary hospitals for the treatment of the acute stages 
of certain diseases, and especially for operative surgery, these hospitals, far from rendering 
unnecessary “the Hospital Branch” of the Poor Law Medical Service, will, on the 
contrary, tend more and more to reject or to transfer all other cases to rate-supported 
institutions of one kind or another. 


(¢) Tue TREATMENT OF THE SICK By THE PusLic HeatrH AUTHORITIES. 


The voluntary agencies treating the sick poor are not the only rivals whose work over- 
laps or surrounds that of the Poor Law Medical Service. It has been formally brought 
to our notice by the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board for England and 
Wales,** by the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland,+} and by 
the Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board for Ireland,t} as well as by the 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for England and Wales,§§ that ubiquitous and 
expensive as is the. Poor Law Medical Service, it is not the only one maintained out of 





* Tbid., Qs. 268, 737, 930, 5046, 6019, 7938, 8994, 11044, 18653, 18753, 20888, 21335, 21378, 21383, 
21494, 23384, 32608-32610, 32805-32807, 42237, 45586, 47501, 37921, 50468, 50856, 51107, 52533, 52577— 
52587, and Appendices No. LXV. (Par. 4), LXXXVI. (Par. 10), XCIII. (Par. 14), CXXII. (Par. 13), 
OXXXII*(Par. 33), CL. (Par. 23 (a)) to Vol. IV. 

t Ibid., Q. 2887. 

{ Ibid., Appendix No. XXVI. (A), Par. 41, to Vol. I. 

§ Ibid., Q. 37927, Par. 10. 

\| Ibid., Qs. 32618; 32675-32677 ; 32757-32763 ; 33380; 49171, Par. 20; 49192; 51119. 

{| Report . . . on the Overlapping of the Work of the Voluntary General Hospitals with that of Poor 
Law Medical Relief, by Norah B. Roberts, p. 14. 

** Thid., Qs. 92531-93029 ; see also Dr. Newsholme’s ‘‘ Memorandum by the Medical Officer of theLocal 
‘Government Board on the Unification of the Official Medical Services.” 

*+ Tbid., Qs. 56601-57036, 61904-62080. 

tf Ibid., Qs. 99927, 99882; sce also Dr. Stafford’s “‘ Some Notes on Public Health, and its Relation to the 
Poor Law in Ireland.” 

§§ Ibid., Qs. 94283-94628. 
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the rates, Every part of the United Kingdom is now provided with an equally ubiquitous, 
quite as highly qualified, and nearly as costly a service of public medical officers, main- 
tained by the Local Sanitary Authorities. To mention only England and Wales, under 
the various Public Health Acts, the Municipal and Urban District Councils on the one 
hand and the Rural District Councils on the other, are charged, under the supervision 
of the County Councils, with explicit responsibility for the health of their several districts 
—that is to say, for the maintenance in health of all the inhabitants thereof. To this 
end the councils have been granted elaborate statutory powers, both of regulation and — 
provision, some of them optional and some obligatory. We have had described to us 
by the responsible heads of the medical departments above mentioned, as well as by 
numerous medica! officers of the Local Authorities concerned, the very extensive functions 

which those Authorities are now fulfilling in the treatment and cure of the sick poor amount- 
ing, in fact, to the provision of medical advice, attendance or medicine, in one way or 
another, for possibly nearly as many patients—certainly as many acutely sick patients— 
as are under the care of the Poor Law Medical Service. And it has been given in evidence 
by the responsible heads of the Departments concerned, as well as by the Medical Officers 
of Health themselves, that neither in legal theory nor in practical administration are the 
destitute sick excluded from their ministrations. We have, in fact, in every part of the 

Kingdom, two public medical authorities legally responsible for, and in many cases simul- 

taneously treating the same class of poor persons, sometimes even for the same diseases. 

So extensive and costly an overlapping has compelled us to explore in some detail and to 

describe at length the various developments of the Public Health as well as of the Poor 


Law service.* 
(i) Municipal Hospitals. 


Starting from the provision of temporary isolation hospitals for cholera patients 
and then for those attacked by smallpox, the Public Health Authorities now maintain 
over 700 permanent municipal hospitals, having, in the aggregate, nearly 25,000 beds, t 
or nearly as many as all the endowed and voluntary hospitals put together. These vary 
in size and elaboration, from the cottage or shed with two or three beds set aside for an 
occasional small-pox patient, up to such an institution as the Liverpool City Hospital, 
divided into seven distinct sections in as many different parts of the city, and having 
altogether 938 beds, served by six resident and seven visiting doctors, and treating nearly 
5,000 patients a year, for an average period of seven or eight weeks.{ 


The Manchester Town Council maintains the Monsall Fever Hospital, with 415 beds, 
which makes no charge whatever to the patients; another at Baguley, with 100 beds;. 
and a third at Clayton Hill for small-pox cases.§ The Birmingham Town Council has 
a couple of hospitals, having together 610 beds.|| The Leeds Town Council provides. 
a series of hospitals and isolation dwellings, principally for scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
small-pox, accommodating over 600 persons, where patients are admitted “‘ without 
any charge whether they belong to the families of ratepayers or of paupers.” { 
These towns are typical of many others. Mention must here be made of the hospitals. 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, because, though administered by a body largely 
made up of representatives of Boards of Guardians, and actually maintained out of the: 
poor rates,** they have become, both by statute and by Local Government Board decisions, 
practically public health institutions. The dozen great hospitals thus maintained for: 
small-pox, scarlet fever, enteric fever and diphtheria, now admit all cases recommended 
by any medical practitioner, irrespective of the patient’s affluence. The maintenance: 
and treatment, once made matter of charge, is now by virtue of the Public Health (London) 





* See the Report by Mrs. Sidney Webb on the Medical Services of the Poor Law and Public Health Depart- 
ments of English Local Government in their relation to each other, to the public and to the prevention and 
cure of disease ; and “ Some Notes on Public Health, and its Relation to the Poor Law in Ireland,” by Dr. 
T. J. Stafford, Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board for Ireland. 

T We regret that no official return of these Municipal hospitals has been published ; and that no more 
complete list is available than that given in Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities Annual, for 1908 ; or that to be 
gleaned from the return of deaths in public institutions in the Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in England and Wales. 

T Report on the Health of the City of Liverpool during 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, 

§ Evidence before the Co mission, Q. 38380, Par. 37. ; 

|| Locd., Appendices No. CXXXVII. (Par. 1 (a)) and CXXXVIII. (Par. 2) to Vol. IV. 

4] Lbed., Q. 41489, Pars. 2-5. 

** [bid., Qs. 4-9 ; 23253-6 ; 24155-4199 ; Appendix No. XVI. to Vol. IT 
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Act, 1891, universally free. The inmates, originally exclusively paupers, are now éx- 
plicitly declared to be not pauperised, the treatment, and even the maintenance, being 
(by the Diseases Prevention Act of 1883) expressly stated not to be parochial relief 
and to involve no stigma of disqualification whatsoever. The 3,000 to 6,000 patients 
in these hospitals, costing nearly £1,000,000 a year, may, therefore, be reckoned, though 
under a Poor Law authority, as virtually patients of a Public Health Department, and 
they are accordingly excluded by the Local Government Board from the statistics and 
computed cost of pauperism. The municipal hospitals of the provincial towns, provided 
in the first instance usually for small-pox, have had their spheres extended. to scarlet 
fever, enteric fever, and usually diphtheria; in addition to any stray cases of plague, 
cholera or typhus that may turn up. But they do not stop there. The Public Health 
Acts do not prescribe the kind of disease to be treated in the hospital which they authorise,* 
and whatever may have been the primary object for which it was established there is’ 
nothing to prevent the Local Authority from admitting any sick patients whatsoever.t 
Hence, although it is generally assumed that these so-called “ Isolation Hospitals ”’ are 
for infectious cases only, the list of diseases dealt with is steadily growing. In most towns 
ot any size the municipal hospitals are willing to deal with puerperal fever (as at Crewe)t 
and with serious erysipelas. Cases of chicken-pox are occasionally found in them ; children 
suffering from scabies and pediculosis are occasionally admitted for temporary treatment; § 
and the door is now being opened to the two most deadly diseases of children beyond 
infancy. The Liverpool Town Council has decided to receive in its municipal hospitals 
“infants suffering from whooping cough and measles ... together with the mother 
or other natural guardian of the child if necessary,” || so far as there is room; and since 
it is recognised that “the isolation of the infectious sick in hospital is important and 
necessary,’ special steps have been taken to make room. ‘‘ Provision of hospital accom- 
modation for a limited number of cases,” reports the Medical Officer of Health, ‘“‘ has now 
been made for measles.” {] Moreover, “isolation fora limited number of [whooping cough] 
cases has been found.”** At Liverpool, indeed, the municipal hospitals admitted and treated 
during the year 1905 nearly 200 cases, and in 1906 between 500 and 600 cases, of other 
diseases, including gastro-enteritis, pneumonia, tubercular meningitis, bronchitis, tuber- 
cular peritonitis, cystitis and nephritis, erythema, influenza, varicella, septiccemia, abdomi- 
nal tumour, empyema and tubercle, psoas abscess, tetanus, syphilis, tonsilitis, laryngitis, 
pharyngitis, angina ludovici, and appendicitis, besides four cases of poisoning. It appears 
to us difficult to believe that these can all be explained as being cases of mistaken diagnosis.t} 


The assumption that the power of the Public Health Authority in the provision of 
hospitals is limited to contagious or infectious disease is, indeed, a mistake, though a 
common one. There are no such words of limitation in the sections of the Public Health 
Acts dealing with the matter.{{ For a long time, however, probably influenced by the 
common impression that their powers applied only to infectious diseases, no Public Health 
Authority sought to establish anything but an isolation hospital. In 1900 the Barry 
Urban District Council (which sends its infectious cases to a joint isolation hospital at 
Cardiff, and provides home nurses for such of them as are not moved), established, with 
the express sanction of the Local Government Board, a free municipal hospital exclusively 
for non-infectious cases, intended principally for accidents and urgent surgical cases, 
This municipal hospital has a medical staff of eight visiting surgeons and physicians, an 
organised nursing staff, and maintains seven beds.§§ The Widnes Urban District Council, 





{9.* Ibid., Qs. 37989, 39302, and Appendix No. XXXVIII. (Par. 10) to Vol. IV. It is only the Isolation 
Hospitals Act of 1893 permitting combinations of Public Health Authorities to establish hospitals for infectious 
diseases, that is limited to notifiable diseases. There is equally no limitation in Scotland under the Public 
Health (Scotland) Acts, 1867 and 1890. 

t It is somewhat remarkable that there is neither systematic governmental inspection nor central audit 
of these municipal hospitals. Beyond sanctioning the loans for hospitals under the Public Health Acts, the 
Local Go¥ernment Board, we understand, has no other official knowledge of this branch of civic activity than 
it can glean from the Local Taxation Returns, and from reading the Annual Reports of the 1,800 Medical 
Officers of Health, with which it is supplied, but which it does not tabulate, summarise, or review statistically. 
There appears to be no official statement how many sanitary authorities, or what proportion of the whole, 
either maintain their own hospitals, or make arrangements to use other hospitals, or make no provision at al}. 

t Report on the Health of Crewe, 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, p. 39. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 92534, Par. A (i). thas 

|| Report on the Health of the City of Liverpool during 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, pp. 19, 37. 

] Ibid., p. 35. we : 

pwr lot., P. ot. 
| fT Ibid., pp. 202-209. 

t{ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 22940-22942, 

§§ Ibid.; Qs. 22942, 49222 (Par. 1), 4923, etc., and Appendix No. XXYV. (Par. 24) to Vol. V. 
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which runs a fever hospital anda temporary small-pox hospital, was definitely informed 
by the Local Government Board that it was free to start also an accident hospital, and’ 
accordingly did so. * . vif 


But the greatest recent development has been in the provision for tuberculosis. 
The Brighton Municipal Hospital in 1906 actually dealt with more cases of phthisis than 
of any other disease, they forming a third of its whole number of patients, and amounting 
to nearly 2 per 1,000 of the entire population of the town. The object of their admission 
is not so much immediate cure as treatment with a view to instruction in good hygienic 
habits. They are therefore admitted preferably at an early stage, before being invalided, 
and they are retained only a few weeks, passing then to their homes, where they are periodie- 
ally visited. About half of all the known consumptives in Brighton have already been 
thus through the municipal hospital, with the result, it is believed, of great prolongation 
of life. Special hospital provision for tuberculosis primarily with educational objects is’ 
accordingly now being made, one way or another, by many public health authorities. At 
Manchester, the Town Council not only pays for beds at the Delamere and Bowden Sana- 
toria, but has for several years opened special phthisis wards atits Clayton Vale Hospital.t 
At Leicester, the Town Council has set aside a special hospital block for curable: cases, 
no charge being made for maintenance and treatment during the first month. They may 
stay for a second, a third and even a fourth month, on payment of 10s. a week.§ It is, 
however, not only by admission to hospital that the public health authorities now treat 
individual cases. In certain instances, and for particular purposes, individual cases of 
disease are dealt with out of hospital. Alke in numbers and in degree this’ municipal 
outdoor medical service is rapidly growing. In Scotland it has even been definitely laid 
down by the Local Government Board that it is for the Local Health Authority to treat’ 
all cases of phthisis ; and that sufferers from this disease should not come under the Poor 
Law at all.|| | 


(i.) Notefication and Disinfection. 


We may notice first the notification of disease, the inspection as to isolation, the 
treatment of “ contacts,”’ and the arrangements for disinfection. This organisation, at 
first dependent on voluntary, and only subsequently on obligatory notification, has been 


extended from disease to disease, until it now covers not only plague, cholera and typhus ; — 


erysipelas, puerperal fever, small-pox, scarlet fever, enteric and diphtheria ; but also, in 
one town or another, for this or that period, influenza, measles, and chicken-pox. 
Puerperal fever, too, has become in a sort of way also. separately notifiable 
by midwives. Arrangements for the voluntary notification of phthisis have been made 
in numerous towns (including Liverpool, Blackburn, Brighton, Northampton, Southwark, 
Finsbury), a payment of 2s. 6d. being made for each case. At Sheffield and Bolton this 
notification of phthisis has been made obligatory by a Local Act. Scotland has gone still 
further. Under the Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, 1889, phthisis is com- 
pulsorily notifiable in Edinburgh and a large part of the country, including the whole oi 
Lanarkshire outside Glasgow; and with or without compulsory notification, the locai 
Health Authorities are now required to deal with phthisis as with other infections 
diseases. And now, throughout England and Wales, the Local Government Board 
has ordered the Poor Law Authorities everywhere to notify to the Local Health 
Authorities every case of phthisis that is observed in the pauper population. Arrange- 
ments are also made by direction of the Board of Education for the Medical Officer 
ot Health to receive weekly notifications, from the head teachers of all the public elementary 
schools, of all cases in which the children stay away on account of such diseases as measles, 
whooping cough, chicken-pox, mumps, ringworm, scabies, etc. . A Board of Guardians 
has strongly urged that ophthalmia should be made compulsorily notifiable.** Medical 
Officers are now suggesting that not only pneumonia, influenza, and diarrhea, but also 











* Evidence before the Commission Qs. 10728, 10729, 22942. 


f Lbid., Qs. 92543, Par. A (iii) ; 92541-92605; and Annual Report on the Health of Brighton 
for . . , 1906, by Arthur Newsholme, p. 26. ‘ : 


t Ibid., Qs. 38380 (Pars. 38, 39), 38437, 38438, 38445-38448 ; see also Report on the Health of the City of : 


Manchester, 1905, by James Niven, pp. 168, 169. 
§ [bid., Appendix No. OXLIV. (Par. 3) to Vol. IV. 
|| Lbid., Qs. 53286-9, 54029-54035, 62676 (Par. 24). 
4] See, for instance, I bid., Q. 37605, Pars. 26-28. 
** Kensington Board of 


Guardians to Kensi ‘ . q a : 
Officer of Health for Kensington, Octobe 1900, p- 109. maiiecmnenbaninmriutemainrr inc 
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cancer should be added to the list of notifiable diseases.* ‘As the result. . . of recent 
additions to our knowledge of eancer,” reports one Medical Officer of Health (and this is 
only an echo of similar proposals made at Finsbury and elsewhere during the past decade) 

“Tam of opinion that it is a disease which calls for public health measures; not indeed 
of a stringent nature, but dealing more with the necessity of destroying the dressings of 
cancerous ulcers, and for issuing warnings that persons dressing these cases should be 
careful to protect cuts or wounds of the hands, and to boil sheets and pillow-cases used b 

patients. fT Z 


(in.) Supply of Medicines and Anti-Toxin. 


| The importance, in certain diseases, of the prompt administration of specifi li 
has led the Public Health Authorities to busiply eheee gratuitously to all Hic will Leauie 
them: just as vaccination has, since 1840, been performed by the Poor Law Authorities 
free of charge, on all who will submit to it. The Manchester Town Council, and various 
other bodies, distribute bottles of diarrhcea mixture to anyone in need of them, using all 
the police stations as distributing agencies. But the remedy usually distributed gratuitously 
is the anti-toxin serum for diphtheritic cases. The extreme importance of promptitude in 
the administration of this remedy, and the great saving of expense implied by the preven- 
tion of the spread of diphtheria, have led very many Public Health Authorities, sometimes 
after a vain attempt to enlist the co-operation of the Board of Guardians, to supply it 
gratis, on demand, to any medical practitioner ; sometimes,as at Blackburn, through the 
police stations among other agencies.t In some cases the Municipal Authorities have gone 
further, and have paid Poor Law doctors and private medical practitioners to use it. Thus 
the urban district council of Fenton, in Staffordshire, decided in October, 1905, on the 
advice of the Medical Officer of Health, and as being less costly to the ratepayers than 
institutional treatment, to undertake the domiciliary treatment, so far as the injection of 
anti-toxin was concerned, of all diphtheritic patients, and of all who had come in contact 
with them. For this purpose every medical practitioner in the district, including the 
District Medical Officers of the Board of Guardians, was, in effect, made, temporarily, an 
additional officer of the Urban District Council as Public Health Authority, and paid a fee 
for each case so treated—amounting, for the next few months, to three or four per week.§ 


(iv.) Municipal Out-patients’ Departments. 


Another direction in which the Public Health Authorities have extended their treat- 
ment of individual cases is by opening an out-patients’ department. At ‘Willesden, 
finding that from 25 to 50 per cent. of the cases were without any sort of medical treatment, 
the Public Health Authority, on the recommendation of the Medical Officer of Health, has 
established an out-patients’ department at its isolation hospital for persons suffering from 
ringworm, impetigo, scabies, or ophthalmia.|| At Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Town 
Council subscribes 100 guineas a year to the Dispensary, something like eight hundred 
“letters ” are, in return, placed at the disposal of the Municipality. These “letters ” 
each entitle the bearer to two months’ gratuitous treatment, including domiciliary visits 
where required, and, in practice, recommendations for admission to various voluntary 
hospitals, etc. if institutional treatment is necessary. At present, these “letters” are 
‘distributed by Town Councillors. The Town Council also maintains salaried’ Health 
Visitors, who go round the town under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health, and 
who thus discover many cases of disease, but have, at present, no organised method of 
‘securing medical attendance. “The Medical Officer of Health himself has . . . recently 
suggested to the Corporation that they should increase their subscription to the» Dis- 
pensary<. . . with the object of getting more letters, and that these letters should be dis- 
tributed by the Health Visitors.” 











* Report on the Health of the County of Dorset for 1905, by the various Medical Officers of Health (Sher- 
-borne Report), p. 28, . 
_ ¥ Report on the Health of Southend-on-Sea for 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, p.5% 
{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 37605, Par. 14. 
§ Report on the Health of Fenton, 1905, by the Medical Officer of Health, p. 49. 
| Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XLIII. (Par. 17) to Vol. IX, 
"| Ibid., Qs. 51466 (Pars. 12, 14, 16), 51511, 51601-51607. 
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* \(.) Pediculosis and Scabies. 


For the particular bodily affections of pediculosis and scabies—which, as. being 
morbid conditions of the body susceptible of treatment and cure, must be classed as diseases 
—Parliament has expressly authorised gratuitous provision, which is not to be deemed 
parochial relief or charitable allowance.* ‘‘ Baths and) disinfecting chambers, for the 
cleansing and purifying of the bodies and clothing of persons infested with vermin or 
parasites ’’ are now provided by various municipal authorities. “‘ No charge is made for 
the use of these facilities, and applicants will be treated with every consideration.” — This 
small “ attempt in the treatment of certain skin diseases,’’ as it has been apologetically 
described, represents, it is admitted “‘ a departure from the principle of not treating disease, 
but it has its justification in the contagious nature of such disease ’’—a justification which 
would carry us far. But even for pediculosis alone one. Public Health Authority (that of 
Marylebone) has successfully treated, 32,500 patients im seven years. sis. | 


(vi.) Health Visiting. 


The system of “ health visiting’ now adopted in some scores, of towns, which 
we have already described in Chapter III., is, of course;,not, confined to. newly- 
born infants and childrenin ‘‘ baby farms.” The Health Visitors go.at once to every 
house at which either an infantile death or a death from phthisis or any infectious 
disease is notified, with a-view of inquiring into the sanitary condition of the premises, 
ensuring the execution of any necessary disinfection, and) (with regard to deaths. of 
infants under two years old){ also obtaining elaborate particulars as to the method 
of feeding, source of milk supply, etc. The health visitor goes also to any house in which 
sanitary defects are complained of. She follows up “contacts.” She visits all the cases 
reported from the public elementary schools of children staying away, or excluded on 
account of measles, whooping cough, ringworm, etc... She investigates cases of erysipelas 
for the Medical Officer of Health. She visits the patients discharged from the municipal 
hospital, and exercises a certain amount of supervision over them.§ She may even, so 
far as time permits, visit from house to house in blocks or districts in which special sanitary 
care is for any reason required. Wherever she goes, she makes such inspection of the 
inmates as she can ; she is able to report to the Medical Officer of Health where and what 
diseases exist, and which cases are without medical attendance; she gives hygienic 
advice; she makes known the facilities with regard to phthisis; and she advises the 
calling in of a medical practitioner where necessary. Her advice is found specially usetul 
in those children’s ailments which are so often treated lightly without medical aid,|| The 
Medical Officer of Health for Warwickshire, points out in one of his reports (1903) that 
“the work of the Health Visitor does not trench on the work of the Sanitary Inspector ; 
that she is not an inspector in any sense of the word, and that her functions are those 
of friend of the household to which she gains access. He also states that although at first 
there may have been some opposition to her entering a house, it rapidly died away, and 
in numerous instances she has been asked to return and aid the family by her help and 
counsel. He also believes that in this new departure of carrying sanitation into the home, 
we have not only an important, but almost the only, means of further improving the 
health ot the people, and that in the future, although sanitary authorities, by providing 
water supply, drainage, and decent houses, have done much in the past, the most import- 


aD ene will come from an appreciation by the people themselves of the value of good 
ealth.”’9] . | 








* The Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897. 3 ul 

+ Public notice by Medical Officer of Health for Hackney, April, 1905. Similar facilities are afforded 
by the Metropolitan Borough Councils of Marylebone, Woolwich, etc., whilst thatof Finsbury pays the Board — 
of Oe to perform the service. (Report on the Health of Finsbury, 1907, by Medical Officer of Health, 
p. 193. : 

t “The dead baby is next of kin to the diseased baby, who, in time, becomes the anzmic, ill-fed, and 
educationally backward child, from whom is derived later in life the unskilled casual, who is at the bottom 
of so many of our problems.” In the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council for 1906, Dr. Kerr gives statistical grounds for concluding that physical defects 
are more marked in children born in years of high infantile mortality than in years of low infantile mortality. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XLVI. (Par. 11) to. Vol. IX. HOP 

|| Tbid., Appendix No. LVI. Pars. 5-8) to Vol. IV. } 


‘| Report on the Prevention of Infantile Mortality, by Alfred E. Harris, (M.O.H. Islington), 1907, p. 31 
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(vil.) Municipal Home Nursing. . 


Injaddition to the work of the health visitors und school nurses, some Public Health 
Authorities have begun a system of domiciliary treatment of the adult sick by municipal 
home nurses. At Brighton, for stance, under a Local Act, the Town Council employs 
a trained nurse, who is employed in attending at home on cases, such as puerperal fever 
or erysipelas, in which removal to hospital is not considered desirable.* Nurses are also 
provided “‘in special cases of infectious diseases,” by the Barry Urban District. Council.t 
Even more interesting is the action of the Health Committee of the Worcestershire County 
Council, which maintains a staff of nurses for the domiciliary treatment of the sick poor 
in certain of the sanitary districts within the county, in which the Local Authorities do 
not, either in their capacity of Guardians of the, Poor or in that of Rural District Coun- 
cillors, make adequate provision for home-nursing.t , 

(vii) Diagnosis. 

One of the most important. branches of the Public, Health Medical Service is that of 
diagnosis. . The bacteriological laboratory of the Medical Officer of Health, or that at 
the municipal hospital, frequently undertakes the investigation of “‘ swabs.”’ for diphtheria 
or of sputum for tuberculosis, for all the medical practitioners of the district. But the 
service does not stop here. The Medical Officer of Health frequently acts himself as 
diagnostician in individual cases, being called in (without payment) by the medical practi- 
tioner to suspected cases of small-pox, etc. In times of epidemic, the active Medical 
Officer of Health goes even further and himself spontaneously visits the common lodging 
houses and other suspected centres, in order to search out cases of small-pox which are 
not. being medically, attended at all, and to hurry them off to the municipal hospital. 
The services of the Medical Officer of Health as diagnostician are rapidly extending. 
Not only in diphtheria and tuberculosis cases, but also in typhoid fever, in cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis, in affections of the throat, and in the whole realm of opsonic diagnosis, he 
is}ymore and more coming to serve as the general consultant of the district. It is he who 
considers ‘“ suspects”? and “‘contacts’’ and “ carriers,” who, not being themselves ill, 
are not remunerative patients. Yetit may be upon their prompt treatment that the health 
of the district depends. 


(ix) Home Aliment. 


Possibly more important, in its future development, is the practice of Local Health 
Authorities of granting free lodging and an alimentary allowance, to “ contacts” or persons 
(whether dependents or not) who have been in contact with a patient suffering from 
infectious disease. In order to prevent new cases of disease these “ contacts ” are often 
segregated and kept under medical observation. It then becomes necessary to provide 
for the maintenance of the persons thus prevented from working. The Leeds Town 
Council has “ frequently paid part wages of those who, though not themselves apparently ill, 
have at request remained away from work on account of having been exposed to con- 
tagious disease. . . . The practice has been to pay half the wages, and to maintain the 
contacts in... cottages... under medical observation.” § They may, however, 
in other cases remain at home but abstain from working, receiving allowances for their 
maintenance. This practice is followed as a matter of course in cases of suspected plague 
or cholera, and frequently for small-pox. With regard to other infectious diseases, the 
state of things is chaotic, and great hardship arises. One such case has been brought 
specially before the Commission. A widow working as a laundry woman had a child ill 
with fever, who was removed by the Local Health Authority to its hospital. The Local 
Health Authority, apparently, in the public interest, stretching its legal powers,peremp- 
torily ordered the widowed mother not to go to work, it being a penal offence to spread 
infection. The widow being thus rendered destitute applied to the Relieving Officer, who 
refused to give Outdoor Relief, and referred her to the Local Health Authority ; from which 
however, she received no maintenance allowance. The Board of Guardians thereupon 
reported the matter to us, demanding legislation to make it obligatory on the Local Health 
Authority to grant aliment to heads of families so prevented from working, owing to*their 
having come in contact with infectious disease.|| 








* Bvidence before the Commission, Qs. 92534, Par. A (iv.) ; 92762-92765. 
+ Ibid., Q. 49222, Par. 1. 

t Annual Report of the Medical Officer (Worcestershire County Council). 

: Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 41489 (Par. 8), 41515-41523, 41531-41534, 
(| Resolution of Kingston Board of Guardians, July 2nd, 1906. , 
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The question of allowing’ aliment to’ contacts ”’ forced, in the public interest, tem~ 
porarily to suspend work, is, however, comparatively simple.) The practice of the Local 
Health Authorities brings them, as the Medical. Officer of Health for Manchester has 
‘explained to us, up against the far more serious problem presented by the necessity of 
granting aliment to the dependents of patients admitted to the municipal hospitals or 


sanatoria. The Poor Law Authorities in many places grant. Outdoor Relief freely for the 


families of men in hospital... This, however, involves the stigma of pauperism and accord- 
ingly (as is actually intended and desired by the Boards of Guardians). many respectable 
wage-earners struggle to continue at work in gradually failing health, and put off entering 
the hospital as long as they possibly can. In cases of tuberculosis, especially, this delay. 
besides. spreading the disease, militates against a cure; ard makes, in fact, in the vast 
majority of cases, all recovery hopeless. . The Local Government Board Inspector attending 
“ Out-relief Committees . . . hears of men and women who have struggled with the 
disease as long as possible before applying for relief, often sleeping in small rooms with 
children. It too often happens that application is made too late for the disease to be 
arrested.”’ Hven when they enter an institution, they are so eager to get back to work 
to maintain their families, “ that as soon as the disease is arrested, they take their discharge: 
before a cure is effected,”’ and return soon ‘‘ much worse than when they first came under 
treatment. . . . Finally, the sufferer enters the Workhouse infirmary to die, in the mean- 
time possibly having affected other members of his family.”’* In this dilemma the Bradford 
Board of Guardians, like the Brighton Town Council, seeks actually to induce and persuade: 
the man with phthisis to come into its sanatorium at an early stage of the disease, when 
he can still earn wages. ‘ All persons resident in the Union,”’ states the Clerk to the 
Guardians, “‘ found to be in that stage of the disease, whose income does not allow them 
to reside at a private sanatorium, are accepted on the recommendation of their private 
medical attendant.” This particular ‘‘ Workhouse” is clearly run almost on the lines, 
of a municipal hospital, with the added advantage that the Board of Guardians is able 
to induce people to take advantage of it by proffering liberal Outdoor Relief to their 
families. Some Local Health Authorities now want to use the same inducement. Dr. 
Niven has explained to the Commission the importance of the Health Committee of the 
Manchester Town Council being free to provide aliment, without the stigma of pauperism, 
for the dependents of patients suffering from incipient phthisis, whether removed to: 
hospital or treated by the municipal doctor in their own homes. “ It is to my mind very 
plain,” says Dr. Niven, “that this would be an economic expenditure. One of the great 
means of combating phthisis would be to raise the nutrition of the families in presence of 
the disease. The family falling into a state of poverty, the rest of the family are exposed 
to infection just in that condition which lays them open to attack, and if we are to deal 
really effectually with the prevention of consumption I feel sure that it is necessary to. 
improve the nutrition of the families in presence of the disease.’’ Dr. Niven explained. 
that he would put it.on the same plane as money given in the plague or cholera cases. 
Hitherto Local Health Authorities have limited any such grant of aliment. to cases con- 
nected with plague, cholera, and small-pox, and have always coupled it with complete 
isolation of the patient.. There does not, however, appear to be any legal limitation to 
their power to grant such aliment, at any rate as regards all notifiable diseases. This in- 
cipient development of a second public body granting what is virtually Outdoor Relief 
to the sick poor appears to us to demand the most serious consideration. » We shall recur 
to this point in our subsequent chapter on “‘ The Scheme of Reform.” 


(x.) The Characteristics of the Public Health Authority's Treatment of Disease. 


_ All treatment of the individual patient by the Local Health Authority has for its. 
object, not the relief of immediate suffering, but the prevention of disease. It is plain 
that this involves the treatment and cure of existing diseases in the individual patient, 


because, as one Medical Officer of Health remarks, “the cure of a’sick’ person tends to. 


prevent disease in that person.”§ But, unlike Poor Law medical practice, even of the 





7 Evidence before the Commission, App. XI. (A), Pars. 138, 139 to Vol. I. 
In a large number of cases the disease was in an advanced state when notified, the sufferers continuing 


to work for the support of their families, and having refused to see a doctor until absolutely,compelled. The 
longer we work the more are we impressed with the need of a sanatorium to which the sufferers could be re- 


moved in the early stage of the disease, which, however, cannot be brought about. without provision being 


made for the support of the families during the period devoted to isolation.” (Report of lady inspectors, in. 


Report on the Health of Kensington for 1905, by Medical Officer of Health, p. 51.7 


+ Evidence before the Commissio ft dix No. LXIITI.. (Par. to. Vol. IV. 
t Tbid., Q. 38442-98466, FTE Eten slaty ERLE OND MURAD oth 


§ Ibid., Appendix No. XLV. (Par. 28), to Vol. IX, 
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best type, it involves much more. In the obviously communicable diseases, such as 
plague, cholera and typhus, small-pox, scarlet fever and enteric, it involves the securing 
of complete isolation of the patient, and even the isolation and medical observation of 
healthy “contacts.” In other infective cases, such as phthisis, trachoma and chronic 
ear, throat and skin affections, it involves the education of the patient in a method of living 
calculated to minimise the recurrence or spread of the disease.* But the special sphere 
of the Public Health Authority in the treatment of disease is not that of infectious or 
contagious, but of preventable disease. It was, indeed, not to stop the spread of disease 
from individual to individual, but to prevent its arising from dirt and filth, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners first made their public health investigations, and importuned the 
Government to give the local authorities public health powers. It was preventable disease 
which Chadwick found to be so great a cause of unnecessary pauperism. It was for the 
reduction to a minimum of this preventable disease that the Public Health Act of 1848 
was passed ; and it is to preventable disease, whether communicable or not, that the 
powers and duties of Public Health Authorities to-day extend. © The accident of the 
widely-published advance of bacteriological science since 1848 has tended unduly to con- 
centrate attention on the zymotic diseases, which, taken altogether, cause only 11 per 
cent. of the deaths, and account, probably, for only a twentieth or a thirtieth of the persons 
ill at any one time. But as the Medical Officer of Health for Coventry remarks: “ It 
is a great mistake to suppose that it is only infectious diseases that are preventable.” + 
Our activity as health officers,” writes another Medical Officer of Health, “‘ cannot be 
limited to the infectious diseases. There are indeed greater opportunities of preventing 
illness among the non-infectious ailments, e.g., ailments of the digestive system, almost, 
than in the case of infectious illnesses.”” To the long list of common infective diseases 
already given, we must add as plainly preventable: ‘‘ infectious eye diseases, such as con- 
junctivitis in most of its forms (trachoma, etc.) ; infectious ear diseases (abscesses, etc.) ; 
‘infectious nose and throat diseases ; abscesses of all kinds not due to tuberculosis; para- 
sitic skin diseases, and some others. To these again we may add as due to immediate 
environment, and preventable, the occupational (non-infectious) diseases ; chronic arsenical 
_ poisoning, chronic lead poisoning, chronic phosphorus poisoning, mercury poisoning, 
‘coal-miner’s lung, steel-grinder’s lung; the diseases due to dusty occupations, skin diseases, 
lung diseases, bowel diseases; and many others due to special manufactures, as rubber 
works, chemical works, dry cleaning, rag works, etc., etc. 2... Similar reasoning can 
be legitimately applied to chronic bronchitis, which can usually be prevented if the acute 
stage is properly treated ; to catarrhal pneumonia, which is often the precursor of phthisis ; 
‘to the heart diseases that are due to acute rheumatism; to chronic kidney disease, which 
often follows neglect of acute kidney disease ; to some forms of cancer, which are curable 
if operation is early enough.” { Thus, the special characteristic of the treatment of disease 
by the Local Health Authority is, not to wait until the patient is so ill that he is driven 
to apply, but positively to search out every case, even in its most incipient stage. “‘ An 
active Medical Officer of Health,” sums up one of them, “attempts anything and every- 
thing which promises to reduce death rates or to prevent disease.”’ The one recurring note 
of all the statements and oral evidence of the Medical Officers of Health is the vital im- 
portance of “early diagnosis.” “I am satisfied,” writes Dr. Newman, “that much 
illness is prolonged quite unnecessarily, and that there is a lamentable and disastrous 
amount of failure to deal with the beginnings of disease. Neglect of such things leads 
to mortality more than many other factors.”§ The disastrous effects of failure to seek 
early treatment, in consumption, diphtheria and other diseases, are continually coming 
to the notice of medical men. It is a necessary condition of the Public Health Medical 
Service that there must be no delay in searching out and discovering all the cases ; there 
must be no delay in securing the necessary isolation ; there must be no delay in applying 
the necessary treatment ; there must be no delay in the adoption of the appropriate hygienic 





€ 

* Tt is worth noting how extensive is now the class of legally recognised infectious diseases. “ The Local 
Authority for Public Health,” says Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, “ may legally deal with the following well-known 
‘and common infectious diseases :—Anthrax, cerebro-spinal fever, chicken-pox, cholera, diphtheria, dysentery, 
endocarditis (infective), enteric fever, enteritis (infective), erysipelas, gangrene (acute infective), German 
‘measles, influenza, measles, mumps, osteomyelitis and periostitis (acute infective}, phagedena, plague 
pneumonia, pyzemia, pyrexia of uncertain origin, relapsing fever, rheumatic fever, scarlet fever, septicemia, 
small-pox, tetanus, tuberculosis, typhus, whooping-cough—thirty orders of disease. These are taken from the 
official “*‘ Nomenclature of Diseases, 1906.” For special reasons I have omitted the venereal group.” (State- 
-ment of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie. Jbid., Q. 56605, Par. 128.) 

+ Report on the Health of Coventry for 1905, by Medical Officer of Health, p. 109. 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 56605, Pars. 129, 130, and 133. 

§ Lhid., Q. 94287, Par. 28. 
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habits. It is the consciousness of the importance of this “ eanly diagnosis,’” the immense 
superiority in attractiveness of the incipient over the advanced “ case,” the overwhelming 
‘sense of the dire calamities that may come from a single “missed case”? that mark the 
characteristic machinery of the Public Health Medical Service—its notification ; its 
birth, death and case visitation; its bacteriological examination ; its school intimations ; 
its house to house visitation; its domiciliary disinfection ; its medical observation of 
“ contacts,” and its prolonged domiciliary supervision of “ recoveries”? and patients 
discharged from institutions in order to detect the ‘‘ return case.’’ But, besides the pre- 
ventable diseases brought about by environment, and by neglect of acute diseases, there 
are those now recognised. to be caused by bad hygienic habits of the individual himself. 
“The chief factor in disease production,” says Dr. Newman, “is personal rather than ex- 
ternal.”* To quote the epigram of a distinguished doctor ; “‘ We have pretty well removed 
the filth from outside the human body ; what we have now to dovin order to lower the 
death rate, is to remove the filth from inside.”’ “ Diseases spread not alone: by infection 
and contagion,” says another Medical Officer of Health. “The habits and practices 
of people are responsible in even greater measures for the continuance of diseases. . These 
cannot be combated by the popular panacea of a bottle of medicine.”’> It may be said, 
in fact, that ‘the public health method of treatment is superior to that of the Poor 
Law because it is largely educative and for the future.” Nor is this merely a matter of 
cleanly living and the avoidance of excess. The prevention of disease, which, as the 
Medical Officer of Health always remembers, “is far more effective and infinitely less 
costly than the treatment of disease that is accrued,” may depend on the adoption of a 
particular mode of life. Incipient phthisis, in particular, may be thus curable. “Such 
conditions as diabetes, granular kidney and aneurism,”’ says another authority, “ are 
not necessarily diseases. If the condition is recognised early, and the patient adopts 
the proper regimen, the symptoms which really constitute the disease may be postponed 
for a considerable period.’’{ We come even to the study of individual proclivity or dia- 
- thesis, as a branch of preventive medicine. “‘ Thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands 
of young men and women with hereditary or acquired tendencies to various diseases 
are, owing to want of knowledge, brought up, enter upon occupations, and lead modes of 
life which inevitably result in disease and early death.’’§ 


Passing from the characteristics of the Public Health Medical Service to its effects on 
its patients, there comes to light an interesting contrast with the Poor Law Medical Service. 
It has been strongly urged upon the Commission that Poor Law Medical Relief is not 
merely ‘‘ deterrent” but that, when accepted, it breaks down the independence of the 
recipient and frequently leads him to become a chronic pauper. It is alleged that the 
labourer who begins by asking the Relieving Officer for a midwifery order or for medical 
attendance on his ailing infant is easily led on to apply for a medical order for himself 
and presently for Outdoor Relief. No such allegation is made with regard to submission 
to medical treatment of the Local Health Authority. On the contrary there is absolute 
uniformity of testimony, from all sorts of witnesses in all parts of the country, that the 
medical attendance and medicine of the Public Health Department has no pauperising 





* Ibid., Par. 26. 

+ Lbid., Appendix No. XLIII. (Par. 30) to Vol. IX. 

t Ibid., Appendix XLV. (Par. 28) to Vol. IX. 

§ The Prevention of Diseases other than Infectious Diseases by Roger McNeill, Medical Officer of Health 
for the County of Argyll (1896). Dr. Newsholme, in his Paper at the 1907 Meeting of the British Medical 
Association, gave the following tabular classification of deaths in England and Wales :— 


Caused by. o | Per cent. 
| 

Acute notifiable infectious diseases - - - - - - - . - 2°39 
Acute non-notifiable infectious diseases - - - - - - - - 18°58 
Chronic infectious diseases, including pneumonia and rheumatic fever - 11°21 
Accident - . u : j r Z - ‘ - 2°99 
Preventable non-infective diseases - - - - - - - - - 3°31 
Partially preventable non-infective diseases - - - : - - 17°63 
All other diseases - 2 3 3 : . - - - - - 43°89 

100°00 


/ + 
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Thus, nearly two-thirds of all the deaths are due to diseases which can be classed either as “ infectious ’”’ 
or as otherwise “‘ preventable.” 
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tendency. The fever-stricken patient who is removed to the isolation hospital, or the 
mother who receives hygienic advice about her infant, is not thereby induced to find her 
‘way to the Poor Law. Indeed, it has been repeatedly given in evidence by witnesses with 
‘practical experience that the essential characteristic of the Public Health Medical Service— 
that it is rendered in the interest of the community and not in order merely to relieve the 
suffering of the individual—actually creates in the recipient an increased feeling of personal 
obligation, and even a new sense of social responsibility.* This sense of obligation is, 
we are informed, seen in a new responsibility as to not creating nuisances or infecting 
relations and neighbours; in a deliberate intention to remain healthy, and therefore to 
control physical impulses ; and in an altogether heightened parental responsibility in the 
matter of the conscientious fulfilment of the daily—even the hourly—details of family 
regimen necessary for the rearing of the infant or the recovery of the invalid. The very 
aim of sanitarians is to train the people to better habits of life. The object of health visiting 
is to make the people understand that prevention is better than cure.t It has, indeed, 
been urged upon us that actual experience of public health administration indicates that 
universal medical inspection, hygienic advice and the appropriate institutional treatment 
of those found out of health might have as bracing an effect on personal character, by 
imposing a new standard of physical self-control, as it would have on corporeal health. 
Nor is this a mere figment of the imagination. ‘“‘ The form in which medical aid would be 
given,” states Dr. Newsholme, the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, in 
the light of his actual experience with the hundreds of phthisical patients whom he has 
treated, ‘‘ would be suchas constantly to enforce on the minds of the patients their duty to 
the community and to themselves in matters of health. Though they would pay nothing, 
they would not be merely passive recipients of advice and attention. The influence of the 
doctor would demand from them habits of life and even sacrifices of personal taste in the 
interest of the health of the community, their families and themselves, which would leave: 
them conscious of a sensible discharge of duty in return for the attention which they 
received. The discipline of responsibility into which the system would educate them should, 
in my judgment, suffice to avoid the loss of self-respect liable to arise from the merely 
passive receipt of gifts ; and it would introduce into the national life an attitude towards 
matters of personal health that would have an indirect influence upon conduct while directly 
restricting disease.” { But the Public Health Medical Service, as it exists to-day, has 
grave defects. Though nominally co-extensive with the kingdom and applicable to all 
preventable disease, it exists, over a large part of the country, merely in skeleton outline. 
So far as we have been able to ascertain, positively a majority of the 650 rural Sanitary 
Authorities of England and Wales and not a few of the smaller urban Sanitary Authorities, 
have no hospitals even for the most infectious diseases, no domiciliary visitation for the 
searching out of disease, and nothing more in the way of a Medical Officer of Health than 
the scrap of the time of a private practitioner, to whom the small fee of a few guineas comes 
with instructions “‘ not to be meddlesome.”’ Some sanitary districts are far too small for 
efficiency, there being even “ urban districts ’’ with less than 1,000 population. _ It is 
true that there is provison for voluntary combinations of districts, and such exist ; 
but they are difficult to arrange—and not permanently satisfactory. Hven in many 
considerable urban districts the Local Authorities have not yet realised the importance 
either of extending their isolation hospitals to anything but three or four ot the * chief 
zymotics,” or of any sort of supervision of infantile ailments. A large town like N orwich 
was, in 1906, making ‘‘no provision for the treatment of other infectious ailments, 
such as measles, German measles, whooping cough, chicken-pox and mumps ; nor for the 
tuberculous diseases, nor for such contagious diseases as scabies and the other pediculi, 
nor for venereal diseases.”§ The varied activities that we have described have, in fact, 
often emanated from the zeal and energy of the Medical Officer of Health himself. It isa 


* See, for instance, the striking evidence of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, Medical Member of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 56927-34. 

+ “I look,” stated to us the distinguished sanitarian who was recently Medical Officer of Health for _ 
Finsbury, and is now the Medical Officer to the Board of Education, “to a betterment of the personal factor 
as likely at the present time (now that environment has reached a high standard of excellence) to be most 
effectual in the betterment of physical life. I would, if I could, bring to bear upon the homes of the people 
of Finsbury more suitable health visitation, by which we should gain :—(a) Information as to the occurrence of 
illness ; (6) information as to insanitary conditions ; (c) advice on domestic hygiene, dietaries, cleanliness, ete. ; 
(d) direction and advice on the whole question of care of infancy and children ; (e) counsel in the carrying out of 
“medical treatment ; (/) special health work in the direction of phthisis prevention, physically defective children, 
invalid children, and so on. Such health visitation would act as a deterrent to malingering and unsupportable 
‘complaints of which we now receive a large number. They might also assist in providing some check on school 
non-attendance, employers’ certificates in relation to infectious diseases, etc.” (Evidence before the Com- 
mission of Dr. Newman, Medical Officer of Health for Finsbury, Q. 94287, Pars. 27, 28.) 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 92534, Par. 36. See also [bid., Qs. 42664-71. 

§ Ibid, Appendix No. XLVI., (Par 7) to Vol. IX. 
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further drawback that the apathy of the Local Authorities is not systematically exposed 
by any regular inspection by the Local Government Board, and that the zeal and enterprise 
of the best among them meets, so far as published documents go, with little official recog- 
nition or encouragement. Even in the largest provincial centres of population, where the 
Public Health Medical Service is most fully developed, the systematic medical observation 
of the children is limited to the entirely arbitrary period of the first twelve months ; there 
is no regular inspection or house-to-house visitation for children between one and five, 
during which ages measles and whooping cough are most deadly ; the medical supervision 
of pupils at school is practically restricted to those whom the teachers report as absent 
through illness ; there is no systematic treatment of their affections of the eyes, ears, nose, 
teeth, throat, and skin—not to mention incipient curvature ; there is no study of diathesis 
in order to advise as to occupation ; and there is no regular system of observation of the 
“children of larger growth ’’—not even of the pregnant mothers of the race. After 
infancy, in fact, the activity of the most public-spirited Medical Officer of Health is limited 
practically to particular diseases, to such, in fact, as the Local Authority may choose to 
consider sufficiently infectious. The most energetic are no further advanced than, following 
the lead of Dr. Niven at Manchester, and Dr. Newsholme at Brighton, to have begun to 
include tuberculosis, and to provide for a tiny proportion of the cases—usually the advanced. 
cases—ot phthisis in their districts ; though “‘ between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five 
more than one-third of all deaths are due to this cause.” None of them, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, deal with venereal diseases, though these account, it is said, for an 
enormous proportion of the inmates of lunatic asylums and a vast amount of the pauperism 
of disease. In short, the Public Health Medical Service, though excellent in its aims 
and results, and demonstrably successful in a few zealous districts, for such diseases as it 


has there touched, is, from a national standpoint, suicidally deficient in its volume and. 
geographical extension. at 


(H) Tar NeEp For a Unrrep Mepican SERVICE. 


' Itis,we think impossible, after considering all the evidence, to avoid the conclusion that 
what is before all else needed, with regard to the curative treatment of the sick poor, is the 
establishment of one united Public Medical Service, in which the medical services of the Poor 
Law and the Public Health Authorities would be merged. It has been abundantly proved 
to us that: “At the present time the question of treatment of sickness is in a state of 
chaos and confusion entailing a great deal of overlapping and unnecessary expense.” * 
“ There is,” we are told, “ considerable waste of energy and money. Two sets of officials. 
visit the same houses, one for one object, the other for another. Neither completely attains 
his object—the cure of the social bad habit—and neither has much hope of doing so under 
existing circumstances. Much of this waste of money and energy would be saved by 
amalgamation of Poor Law and Sanitary Authorities.” t In consequence of this overlap- 
ping and confusion, the community is at present spending an untold amount of public 
money—apparently as much.as seven or eight millions sterling annually—on the curative 
treatment of the sick by the rival Authorities. In return for this large expenditure we have - 
two conflicting Public Medical Services, both rate-paid, overlapping in their spheres, practic- 
ally without communication with each other, working on diametrically opposite lines, and 
sometimes positively hindering each other’s operations. Between. them,:as we have it in 
evidence, they fail to provide for a large proportion of the illness—even of the preventable 
illness—of the community. The number of cases of sickness—even of dangerous infective 
sickness—that go entirely without medical attendance of any sort, private or public, is 
demonstrably enormous. The proportion of uncertified deaths, indicating a total lack of 
any sort of medical attendance even in the most advanced stages of disease, amounts, as the — 
Registrar-General Warns us, in certain towns in England to 4 or 5 per cent., in certain 
counties of Scotland to 20 and even 30 per cent., in some islands to as many as 60 or 70 
ee But to the community it is of less importance that people should die without 
$e Wy ali A than that they should live without it. What is above all deplorable 

CHARGE Ge aos of incipient disease that exists—undiscovered, untreated and un- 
ortega ae infants, school children, and young persons who constitute qne-half of the 
Bote P satus we upon whose health the productive power of the next generation 
PheiPuee Law F 7 t Metropolis, where hospitals and free dispensaries abound, and where © 
ceahiae arbors . ica Relief 18 specially well organised, itis evident that a large proportion 
7» Mants who die annually in the first year of life are medically attended, if at 

* Ibid., Q. 37927, Par.56 (6), ee 
+ Ibid., Q. 38758, Par, 98! 
; Ibid., Q. 56605, Par. ait. 
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all, only in the last days or hours of their brief existence—often merely in order to avoid 
trouble with the coroner or the insurance company. Among the 1,000,000 or more older 
children in the Metropolis, some 40,000 of whom are probably ill at any one time, thousands 
of the cases of measles and whooping cough are not medically attended at all. The married 
woman, left without medical or even midwifery attendance at her first childbirth, is not in- 
frequently injured for life, both as mother and as industrial worker. The young artisan 
_ with the seeds of tuberculosis in him, goes on, for lack of medical inspection and advice, in 
habits of life which presently bring him, too late to be cured—after, perhaps, he has 
infected a whole family—to the sick ward of the Workhouse, Scarcely less important to 
the nation are the ravages of venereal disease, which now goes almost entirely untreated, 
either by the Public Health Medical Service or by the Poor Law Medical Service (except 
when advanced cases enter the Workhouse as destitute), whilst the sick clubs and provident 
dispensaries definitely or by implication exclude treatment of such cases. Yet it is proved 
that, owing to lack of medical treatment or to insufficient medical treatment, such diseases 
as syphilis and gonorrhcea are eventually responsible for a very large proportion of the 
pauperism of disease and insanity. For all these cases, so vital to the interests of the 
community, the Poor Law Medical Service—costly though it be—is, with its stigma of 
pauperism, its deterrent tests, its consequent failure to get hold of incipient disease, its 
total ignoring of the preventive aspect of medicine, its lack of co-ordination between 
domiciliary inspection and institutional treatment, practically useless. Medical “ relief ” 
may even be regarded, for all its attempted palliation of individual suffering, from the 
standpoint of national health (at any rate in a large proportion of cases), as worse than 
useless. In so far as it encourages in the patient faith in the taking of medicine instead of 
Teliance on hygienic regimen—wherever the District Medical Officer dispenses physic rather 
than advice—it positively counteracts the efforts of the Public Health Medical Service 
in the promotion of personal hygiene. And when the District Medical Officer, conscious 
that his physic will not avail, orders “ medical extras,” he provides the fatal introduction 
of the patient to reliance on the food or money doled out by the Relieving Officer. On 
the other hand, the existence of a separate Poor Law Medical Service, with its hundreds of 
thousands of patients under medical treatment in the course of each year, gives the Local 
Health Authority an excuse for not—except for this or that particular disease, or for 
infants under twelve months old—acting upon what are actually its statutory powers to 
provide hospital accommodation for all, and temporary medical attendance and medicine 
for the poorer classes. * ty i 

It is, we think, equally clear that the united Public Medical Ser vice, in which those of 
the Poor Law and Public Health Authorities will have to be merged, must be established on 
the lines of scientific prevention of disease and the appropriate treatment at the earliest 
possible stage of such disease as is not prevented—its medical practice, in short, must be 
based upon Public Health rather than upon Poor Law principles. We might have hesi- 
tated to express so definite an opinion on such a subject as the proper basis of organisation 
of the Public Medical Service of the State—vitally connected as it must be with the preven- 
tion and treatment of destitution and pauperism—were it not for the fact that the Com- 
mission has been led to investigate this part of its subject matter with special thoroughness, 
and that the weight of testimony, both administrative and medical, appears to us to be 
overwhelming. A certain number of the doctors whom we have consulted, including 
private practitioners and Poor Law doctors, and even some Medical Officers of Health, 
have, indeed, like many of the Poor Law officials, expressed themselves as inimical to a 


* The Local Sanitary Authority is even warranted, though the tramp on discharge may infect a whole 
town, in refusing to treat the most infectious or communicable diseases when these occur in destitute paupers, 
At Bristol, between 1886 and 1894, the Boord of Guardians itself provided isolation hospital accommodation 
for all the destitute infectious sick, whilst the Town Council provided similar (only far superior) accommodation 
for the non-destitute infectious sick. The results of this administrative duplication were so injurious (small- 
pox twice becoming epidemic in the city), the friction and delays were so great, and the total expense was so 
unnecessarily increased, that after eight years’ trial the Board of Guardians ceded the whole service to the Town 
Council, which has since dealt alike—but only for these particular three or four diseases—with. the destitute 
and the non-destitute. As regards all other kinds of disease the conflict continues, and the results, although 
not so dramatically obvious, may be no less disastrous. It is quite another kind of anomaly that two of the 
most important instruments of the Public Health Medical Service, the registration of births and deaths and 
vaccination, have no connection whatever with the public health organisation, but are attached, more or less 
closely, to the Poor Law. The nomination of local registrars of births and deaths, who receive authentic 
information of what is essential for the Medical Officer of Health to know, by the Board of Guardians, and their 
almost complete lack of connection with the local health service, is explicable only on historical grounds, The 
Same is true of the vaccination doctors and officers who now administer at enormous expense a specific medical 
treatment, free to all alike, destitute or non-destitute, in order to prevent the ravages of a disease that has now 
been made far less disabling to the individual and far less destructive to the community than either tuberculosis 
or syphilis. 
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unified Public Medical Service, either because they were, through long habit, not conscious 
of the defects in the existing arrangements, or because they could not see how a united 
service would work. Some of these—forgetting, we think, the large amount of actual 
treatment of disease now carried on by the Public Health Authorities—urged upon us 
that it was positively advantageous for preventive work to be carried out by one depart- 
ment and curative work by another.* We have, however, been much impressed by the 
very wide concurrence in the recognition of the superior advantages of a unified State: 
Service expressed by those who had given thought to the subject.t The Medical Investi- 
gator whom we appointed specially to inform us on this subject found himself, as he 
relates, irresistibly driven to the same conclusion.{ What is perhaps even more con- 
vincing is the fact that the imperative need for unifying the present competing Public 
Medical Services is felt by the heads of all the four public departments concerned. “I 
think it was unfortunate,” says the Medical Commissioner of the Local Government: 
Board for Ireland, “that Public Health did not precede Poor Law, and that the medical 
relief of the poor, both indoor and outdoor, was not organised as a Public Health Service. 
A Health Service having for its first and great aim the prevention of disease, embracing the 
present Public Health, Medical Charities and Poor Law Hospital Services, and in fact — 
charged with the prevention and treatment of disease among the poor would, I consider, 
particularly if managed as a State Service, be a forward step of immense benefit to the 
public health and poor of the country. Everything points to the fact that the future — 
of all medicine, but particularly of Poor Law medicine, lies in the adoption of preventive 
measures ; the time has passed when the principal function of the Poor Law Medical Officer: 
is merely to dispense drugs.”§ The need for union of the rival medical services has been. 
equally pressed on us by Dr. Newman, formerly Medical Officer of Health for Finsbury — 
and for the County of Bedford, and now Medical Officer of the Board of Education. ‘‘ My 
experience,” says Dr. Newman, “‘ convinces me that from a medical point of view further 
co-ordination is imperatively necessary . . . between Public Medical Services, and if 
practicable a unification under one Authority. . .. Personally I am disposed to think — 
that the medical part of the Poor Law Service might suitably be organised, partly or — 
wholly, in conjunction with the Health Authorities. ... By some such unification the 
Medical Service would be more economical as well as more efficient and effectual.” || We 
have already quoted the striking testimony to the same effect of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, — 
the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland as to the urgent need 4 
for a complete provision by the community for all cases of sickness. Most emphatic 
and impressive of all has been the evidence in confirmation of Dr, Newsholme, given. 
first as Medical Officer of Health for Brighton, and then on wider and fuller information, 
officially repeated to us by him as Medical Officer of the Local Government Board for 
England and Wales. ‘Under the present conditions of treatment of sickness for the 
poor,” says Dr. Newsholme, “ diagnosis is usually belated, treatment is curtailed, and — 
its efficiency is correspondingly diminished. ... I entertain little hope of success (in. — 
respect of measles and whooping cough) until more efficient medical attendance is promptly 
available in the homes of the very poor... . The divided responsibility as to cases. — 
of puerperal fever and erysipelas needing institutional treatment at the present time 
leads to inefficient arrangement for such cases, and to much suffermg and some loss of 
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* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 47745, Pars. 10 and 11. : 
+ Amongst these we may mention, in particular, Dr. Nathan Raw (Ibid., Q. 37927, Par. 47), and Dr. 
Bygott (Ibid., Q. 44088); Dr. Burnett (Ibid., Qs.44424, 44588); Dr. Longbottom (Ibid., Appendix No. LXXXITI. @ 
(Pars. 18, 18) to Vol. IV.), of the Poor Law Medical Service ; Dr. Meredith Young (Ibid., Q. 38758, Pars. 15-19); _ 
Dr. Barlow (Ibid., Qs. 38631, Par. 20, 38723); Dr. McCleary (Ibid., Appendix XLV. (Par. 28) to Vol. TX.) De 
Richards (Ibid., Appendix No. XLVII. (Pars. 25-29) to Vol. IX.) ; Dr. Cooper-Pattin (Lbid., Appendix No. 
XLVI. (Par., 31) to Vol. IX.); Dr. Davies (Ibid., Appendix XLIV. to Vol. TX.) ; Dr. Chalmers (Jbed., Q. 95100,. 
Pars. 30-51); Dr. Gould (Ibid., Appendix No. XXXVIII. (Pars. 14-19) to Vol. IV. Dr. Morrison (Ibid., 
. 52434, Par. 8), of the Public Health Service; and Dr. McAlister Hewlings (Ibid., Q. 47501, Par. 45° (9) ) > a 
t Lea (Ibid., Qs. 36982, 37062) ; Dr. Reid (Ibid., Q. 50912), and others who are pzivate practitioners. ie 
t Should the control of all the health conditions of the poor be put under a single health authority ¢ — 
; ia gt this health authority supervise the work of the District Medical Officers, or, on the other hand, — 
nae omy be two medical services supported by the State? .. . Having no previous knowledge of the 
re * ae Law, I believe I approached the question with an open mind. . . . As my inquiry progressed 
‘a a ae Le conclusion has forced itself on me that transference of functions should take place if that be ¥ 
p sis e” (Report . . . on the Methods and Results of the Present System of Administering Indoor and — 
utdoor Poor Law Medical Relief, by Dr. J. C. McVail, 1907, p. 153). 
_ § Some Notes on Public Health and its Relation to the Poor Law in Ireland, by Dr. T. J. Stafford, p. 5, 
cited in Evidence before the Commission, Q. 99927. 4 


|| Ibid. Q. 94287, Par. 31; see al a: 943: 
«| [bid., Q. 56601-57036. e also Qs. 94367-70, 94379, 94380, etc. 
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life. . .... Such instances represent only a small part of the mischief caused by the divi- 
sion of responsibility and powers.” And he sums up significantly “that the present division 
of medical duties is gravely mischievous to public health and the unification suggested 
is very desirable.”* Such authoritative official testimony, we feel, cannot be disregarded, 


(1) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the continued existence of two separate rate-supported Medical Services 
in all parts of the Kingdom, costing, in the aggregate, six or seven millions sterling annually 
—overlapping, unco-ordinated with each other and sometimes actually conflicting with 
each other’s work—cannot be justified. 


2. That the very principle of the Poor Law Medical Service—its restriction to persons 
who prove themselves to be destitute—involves delay and reluctance in the application 
of the sick person for treatment ; hesitation and delay in beginning the treatment ; and, 
in strictly administered districts, actual refusal of all treatment to persons who are in need 
of it, but who can manage to pay for some cheap substitute. These defects, which we 
regard as inherent in any medical service administered by a Destitution Authority, stand 
in the way of the discovery and early treatment of incipient disease, and accordingly 
deprive the medical treatment of most of its value. 


3. That it has been demonstrated to us beyond all dispute that the deterrent aspect 
which the medical branch of the Poor Law acquires through its association with the Desti- 
tution Authority causes, merely by preventing prompt and early application by the 
sick poor for medical treatment, an untold amount of aggravation of disease, personal 
suffering and reduction in the wealth-producing power of the manual working class. 


4. That the operations of the Poor Law Medical Service, being controlled by Destitu- 
tion Authorities and administered by Destitution Officers, inevitably take on the character 
of unconditional “ medical relief ”—that is, relief of the real or fancied painful symptoms 
—as distinguished from remedial changes of regimen and removal oi injurious conditions, 
upon which any really curative treatment, or any effective prevention of the spread or 
recurrence of disease, is nowadays recognised to depend. 


5. That whilst domiciliary treatment of the sick poor is appropriate in many cases, 
it ought to be withheld :— 


(i.) Where proper treatment in the home is impracticable. 

(ii.) Where the patient persistently malingers or refuses to conform to the 
prescribed regimen ; or 

(iii.) Where the patient is a source of danger to others. 


It has become imperative in the public interest that there should be, for extreme cases, 
powers of compulsory removal to a proper place of treatment. Such powers cannot, and 
in our opinion should not, be granted to a Destitution Authority. 


6. That where Destitution Authorities cease to abide by the limitation of their work 
to persons really destitute, or pass beyond the dole of “ Medical Relief,” their attempt to 
extend the range or improve the quality of the Poor Law Medical Service brings new 
perils. We cannot regard with favour any action which, in order to promote treatment, 
openly or tacitly invites people voluntarily to range themselves among the destitute ; or 
which tempts them, by the prospect of getting costly and specialised forms of treatment, 
to simulate destitution. Nor do we think that an Authority charged with the relief of 
destitution, whatever its method of appointment or whatever the area over which it acts, 
or any Authority acting through officers concerned with such relief, whatever their official 
designation, can ever administer a Medical Service with efficiency and economy. 


7. That, with regard to the suggestion that the medical treatment of the sick poor 
should be left either to provident medical insurance or to voluntary charity, it has been 
demonstrated to us that these offer no possible alternative to the provision for the sick 
made by the Public Authority. With regard to domiciliary treatment, the evidence as to 
medical clubs, “ contract practice,” Provident Dispensaries and the out-patients’ depart- 
ee ne eee ee Gee Ee eke fe 


* Memorandum by the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board on the Unification of the Official 
Medical Services for the Poor ; see also Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 92531-93029. This consensus of 
weighty testimony is supported by the definite recommendations of the Vice-Regal Commission on the Irish 
Poor Law, in favour of the complete separation of all Medical Relief from the Poor Law, and the organisation, 
under the County and County Borough Councils, of a unified system of hospitals, dispensaries and domiciliary 
treatment. (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906.) 
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. itals is such as to make it impossible to recommend, in their favour, any 
monte. at ae services at present afforded by the District Medical Officers and Poor 
Law Dispensaries. Nor do we feel warranted in giving any svpport to the proposal made. 
to us that the whole of this Outdoor Medical Service of the Poor Law should be superseded 
by a publicly subsidised system ot letting the poor choose their own doctors. Any such 
system would, in our judgment, lead to an extravagant expenditure of public funds on 
popular remedies and “ medical extras,” without obtaining, in return for this enlarged 
‘‘ Medical Relief,” greater regularity of life or more hygienic habits in the patient. With 
regard to institutional treatment, we gladly recognise the inestimable services rendered 
to the sick poor by the hospitals, sanatoria and convalescent homes supported by endow- 
ments or voluntary contributions. We approve of the use now made-of these Institutions 
by Public Authorities, and we think that many more suitable cages than at present might, 
on proper arrangements as to payment, be transferred from rate-maintained to voluntary 
institutions. But it is clear that such institutions provide only for a small fraction of the 
need, and that they leave untouched whole districts for some cases, and whole classes of 
cases everywhere, which there is no prospect of their being able or willing to undertake, 

8. That the Medical Service of the Public Health Authorities, which now extensively 
treats disease, and actually maintains out of the rates a steadily increasing number 
of the sick poor, is based on principles more suited to a State medical service than 
that of the Poor Law. These principles, which lead, in practice as well as in theory, 
to searching out disease, securing the earliest possible diagnosis, taking hold of the in- 
cipient case, removing injurious conditions, applying specialised treatment, enforcing 
healthy surroundings and personal hygiene, and aiming always at preventing either re- 
currence or spread of disease—in contrast to the mere “ relief ” of the individual—furnish 
in fact the only proper basis for the expenditure of public money on a Medical Service. 

9. That such compulsory powers of removal in extreme cases, as have been asked 
for, are analogous to those already exercised, with full public approval, by the Public 
Health Authorities; and that the proposed extension of such powers can properly be 
granted only to an authority proceeding on Public Health lines. 

10. That we therefore agree with the responsible heads of all the four: Medical. 
Departments concerned—the Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government Board 
‘or England and Wales, the Medical Member of the Local Government Board. for 
Scotland, the Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board for Ireland, and the 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education—in ascribing the defects of the existing arrange- 
ments fundamentally to the lack of a unified Medical Service based on Public Health 
principles. 

11. That in such a unified Medical Service, organised in districts of suitable extent, 
the existing Medical Officers of Health, Hospital Superintendents, School Doctors,* 
District Medical Officers, Workhouse and Dispensary Doctors and Medical Superinten- 
dents of Poor Law Infirmaries—the clinicians as well as the sanitarians—would all find 
appropriate spheres ; that one among them being placed in administrative control who 
has developed most administrative capacity. 

12. That we do not agree with the suggestion that the establishment of a unified 
Medical Service on Public Health lines necessarily involves the gratuitous provision of 
medical treatment to all applicants. It is clear that, in the public interest, neither the 
promptitude nor the efficiency of the medical treatment must be in any way limited by 
considerations of whether the patient can or should repay its cost. But we see no reason 
why Parliament should not embody, in a clear and consistent code, definite rules of Charge- 
ability, either relating to the treatment of all diseases, or of all but those specifically named ; 
and of Recovery of the charge thus made from all patients who are able to pay. In our 
chapter on “‘ The Scheme of Reform,” we propose new machinery for automatically making 
and recovering all such charges that Parliament may from time to time impose. 


_* The question has been raised of the relation in which, with a unified Medical Service, the nascent medical 
activities of the Local Education Authorities should be placed. The question is one to be determined, in our 
opinion, by the dominant characteristic of the service. Within the limits of school age, the predominant. 
service should be that of education ; and the responsibility for the normal child should rest with the Local 
Education Authority, The case is different with the mentally defective child, for which the new Local Authority 
for the mentally defective will have the responsibility ; and with the child withdrawn from school for definite 
illness, for which the Local Health Authority will be responsible. But when the child, without being so ill 
as to be withdrawn from school, requires the services of a doctor—as, for instance, in school medical inspection, ~ 

, and in the treatment of minor ailments, we suggest that the Local 

: o Authorities are Committees of the same Council, not set 
up a medical staff of its own, -but call in the Local Health Authority as its agent; just as it does already 
eet ting and certifying the drainage of the school building. On the other hand, where 
Re 4 ten ‘in. the h the Local Health Authority are in need of education (a point 
aes oe neglected), we Suggest that the Local Health Authority should not have its own teachers, but 
should call in the Local Hducation Authority as its agent. The case may be different where (as at present 
= England and Wales, outside the County Boroughs) the two Authorities are not Committees of the same 
Council, and do not serve the seme areas. But even here arrangements could usually be made on similar lines. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THe MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 


The Mentally Defective were scarcely alluded to in the Report of 1834. To-day 
in the United Kingdom they number, in all their grades, more than one-sixth of the entire 
pauper host—an army approaching 200,000 in number, constantly receiving maintenance 
from the rates, in respect, nominally of their destitution, but really, as we shall see, 
by reason of their infirmity. In view of the elaborate investigations of the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland (1902-6) and of the Royal Commission on , 
the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded (1904-8), although we received some useful 
testimony, we have abstained from doing more than cursorily surveying this part of 
the field of the Poor Law, and we accept the valuable evidence obtained by those Com- 
missions as if given to ourselves. | | 


(A) THe Riva AUTHORITIES FoR THE MentTALLY DEFECTIVE. 


In England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland alike, in spite of minor variations, 
we find the public provision for the different grades of the Mentally Defective everywhere 
divided between two or more Local Authorities acting for the same districts ; and super- 
vised by two, by three, and even by four different Departments of the National 
Government ; with the result that whilst there is, in some respects, duplication and 
overlapping, the total provision made is far from satisfactory, and we have it in evidence 
that there hag been considerable waste of money.* 


In England and Wales it is, speaking generally, the County or County Borough 
Council f acting through its Asylums Committee, which is the Local Lunacy 
Authority, charged by statute to make the necessary institutional provision 
for persons certified to be of unsound mind, irrespective of their affluence. 
Ii they, or anyone on their behalf, repay to the Council the average weekly cost 
of their maintenance (not including the cost of the asylum site and buildings), they 
rank as ‘‘ private patients,”’t and are nct deemed to be in receipt of relief. But in nine 
cases out of ten no payment is made direct to the Council; and the sum is then claimed 
from the Board of Guardians of the Union in which the patient has a settlement. That 
Board endeavours to recover some contribution from the relatives liable to maintain 
the patient ; who remains a pauper whether or not the full cost is repaid to the Destitution 
Authority. The relations legally liable for his maintenance also become constructively 
paupers by the mere presence of a dependent in the County Asylums as a pauper.§ It 
is a curious feature of the arrangement that the Asylums Committee of the County or 
County Borough Council has practically no interest in managing its asylums economically, 
as the actual weekly cost has to be paid by the Boards of Guardians concerned. On 
the other hand, these Boards of Guardians, who pay the bill, have no connection whatever 
with the management. Indeed, es we shall subsequently describe, the National 
Government chocses to make its grants-in-aid in such a way as to afford the Boards of 
Guardians a direct financial inducement to get as many persons as possible certified to 
be of ursound mind; to transfer as many of them as possible to the more expensive 
institutions, and to refrain from obtaining repayment from relatives of more than a 
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* ‘The Local Government Board for Enyland and Wales officially deposed that “‘ the lack of co-ordinatiou 
between the Local Authorities who have to deal with lunacy administration appears to the Board to involve 
a large amount of unnecessary expenditure.” (Report of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded, 1908, Vol. IV., Q. 33766, Par. 14.) 


+ Certain other Municipalities, not being County Boroughs, are also Lunacy Authorities in themselves; 
for example, the City of London and twenty small towns (/bid., Vol. VIIL., p. 336). 


t The definition of pauper lunatics is merely “* all lunatics who are not entitled to be classed as private 
patients” (Lunacy Act, 1891, Sec. 3). (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 321, 325.) . Iino settlement 
can be discovered, the lunatic has to be paid for from the county rate, but is, nevertheless, a pauper. 


§ Hence, in the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, when it was desired to exclude such persons from the dis- 
abilities attendant on the receipt of parochial relief, it was found necessary expressly to enact that the main- 
tenance of a dependent in an asylum should not, for the purposes of that Act, be deemed parochial relief. _ 
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portion of the cost.* Meanwhile the supervision and control of the Local Lunacy 
Authorities is divided among no fewer than three Government Departments—the Home 
Office, the Lunacy Commissioners, and the- Local Government Board. +—each of them, 
nominally, wielding peremptory powers, but none of them charged with clearly defined 
responsibility for either the efficiency of the service as a whole, or for economy, and 
none of them exercising any control over the large Grants-in-Aid that the Government 
contributes towards the expenditure of the Local Authorities. The result is that the 
capital cost of a lunatic asylum has mounted up to £300, £400, and even to £500 per patient, 
because there is no one Government Department strong enough, and expert enough, to 


combine technical and financial control ; and the total cost of the public provision for ~ 


persons certified to be of unsound mind has risen, in England and Wales alone, to more 
than £3,000,000 annually. 


The bulk of this amount is paid by the Boards of Guardians out of the Poor Rates. 
But they, too, make extensive provision of their own, alongside that made by the County 
or Borough Council, for the various grades of the Mentally Defective. Whilst more than 
four-fifths of the persons actually certified to be of unsound mind are now in asylums, 
the Boards of Guardians have over 5,000 on Outdoor Relief, and they still maintain more 
than 11,000 of these certified lunatics, imbeciles and idiots in the General Mixed 
Workhouses. Moreover, as has been proved by the elaborate investigations of the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, there is, 10 these Workhouses, 
a further contingent who ought to be certified as being distinctly “ feeble-minded ” or 
epileptic, and requiring special treatment, numbering, if we may accept the careful estimate 
made by the Royal Commission of 12 per cent. of the inmates of the urban Workhouses, 
and 18 per cent. of those in the rural Workhouses, at least 40,000, besides 12,000 more 
among the paupers on Outdoor Relief.ft Thus the Boards of Guardians of England 
and Wales, notwithstanding their very free use of the County Asylums, have to-day, 


under their own administration, nearly 70,000 mentally defective persons. The Asylums ~ 


Committees of the County and Borough Councils, though professedly the Local Lunacy 
Authorities, have themselves no more than 120,000. . 

There is yet another Local Authority entering the field, to spend public money in 
providing for the Mentally Defective. Under statutes of 1899 and 1902 the Local Educa- 
tion Authority is authorised and required to provide for the mentally defective 
children, of whom it appears there are no fewer than 47,000, in some cases up 
to sixteen years of age. In London and in some other large towns special schools 
for these children are being provided; they are sometimes ‘‘ boarded-out” in 
families to enable them to attend such schools; and they are now even maintained in 
residential schools at the cost of the Education Rate. To quote the phrase of one of 
our colleagues, in this way ‘‘a considerable relief system of so-called maintenance is 
growing up,” § without any co-ordination with the Poor Law, or with the Lunacy 
Authorities. Inthe Metropolis, in particular,“ the residential homes of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board duplicate, for so-called defective pauper children, the homes which have 
been established by the Hducation Committee for school children who are equally defective 
though not technically pauper.” || It happens now in London that a father may find 
one child thus taken off his hands by the Local Education Authority,whilst another may be 
sent to an industrial school, and the others, perhaps; supplied with school dinners, whilst 
he or his wife may be getting infirmary treatment or even Outdoor Relief, without one 
Authority necessarily even knowing what the others are doing. The various authorities 
will even compete among themselves. ‘‘ There has been with us,” stated one witness, 





* In the Metropolis there is yet another Local Authority concerned, alongside the County Council and 
the Boards of Guardians, namely, the Metropolitan Asylums Board. This independent Authority, the whole 
expenditure of which is met from the poor rate, besides providing hospitals for the infectious sick (maintenance 
in which is not deemed parochial relief, and is never repaid), has asylums for imbeciles and idiots, and special 
schools for children, which are pauper institutions. There is most extensive overlapping between these asylums 
and those of the London County Council, patients being sent, to a great extent indiscriminately, to the one 
‘or the other, the Unions exhibiting the most remarkable differences in the proportion of cases so distributed. 
We note that it was given in evidence that “ in sending to [the County] Asylums, the Medical Superintendent 
[of the Poor Law Infirmary] gets a fee, but in sending to the Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums he does 
not get a fee.” (Report of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. IV., 
@. 33915.) All such fees should be merged in fixed salaries. 

__ t We might add the Board of Education, in respect of the mentally defective children now being dealt 
with (and sometimes maintained) by the Local Education Authorities. 


{ Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., pp. 21, 193. 


§ Ibid., Vol. I., Q. 289 (Mr. Lock} 
|| Zbid., Vol. VIIL., p. 66, e 
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* several times a conflict between the Education Committee and the Guardians as to 
who was responsible ”’ for the custodial care of Mentally Defective children.* 


In Scotland there is a similar duplication of Authorities, though to a lesser extent. 
The Local Lunacy Authorities are the District Boards of Lunacy, which are, in effect, 
district committees of County Councils or joint committees of groups of County Councils.f 
These District Boards of Lunacy provide asylums, to which the Destitution Authorities 
(the Parish Councils) remit their certified patients, much as in England and Wales. The 
Parish Councils, however, retain under their own charge, not only a small number of 
certified persons whom they maintain on Outdoor Relief, but also 2,780 whom they 
““board out ’’ for payment to persons who make use of the lunatic’s labour, and also 1,300 
who reside in “ certified wards”’ of the Poorhouses. In the ordinary wards of the Poor- 
houses it is estimated that there are, in addition, at least one or two thousand persons 
who ought to be certified as distinctly feeble-minded or epileptic. Thus apart from the 
fact that six important Parish Councils are themselves the Lunacy Authorities as well 
as the Destitution Authorities, these latter are actually in charge of half as many Mentally 
Defective persons as the District Boards of Lunacy. | 


In Ireland, herein differing from Great Britain, the County Lunatic Asylums are 
in no way connected with the Poor Law, and maintenance in them, even if gratuitous, 
involves no pauperism. But, alongside of the Asylums Committ2es of the County 
and Borough Councils, the Boards of Guardians also maintain, out of the Poor Rate, as 
paupers, more than 3,000 certified lunatics and idiots in the General Mixed Workhouses, § 
besides 2 number more on Outdoor Relief. Moreover, there are estimated to be, in these 
W orkhouses, at least 6,000 more who ought to be certified as distinctly feeble-minded, 
and needing appropriate treatment.{ Thus the Boards of Guardians in Ireland have 
under their own charge half as many Mentally Defective persons as the Local Lunacy 
_Authorities themselves. 


We have still to mention the asylums for incbriates, which are maintained in one 
or two cases by Local Authorities, and elsewhere by voluntary committees administering 
funds which are almost entirely derived from the rates and taxes; and the special 
institutions for epileptics, which two or three Boards of Guardians have combined to 
establish.]| emt 


(3) THe MENTALLY DEFECTIVE UNDER THE Poor Law. 


Apart from the unnecessary expense to the public, and the wanton undermining 
of family responsibility, that this overlapping and confusion of Authorities necessarily 
causes, we find grave deficiencics in the service itself. We have been painfully impressed, 
in our visits to the General Mixed Workhouses in England, Wales and Ireland, with the 
almost universal herding of the idiots, imbeciles, epileptics and feeble-minded of all grades 
indiscriminately with the other inmates of these institutions.{[ This is an extensive, and, 
we regret to say, contrary to the usual impression, an increasing evil. In 1859 there 
were, in all the Workhouses of England and Wales, only 7,963 persons certified to be of 
unsound mind. JT: 1906 there were in these same Workhouses no fewer than 11,151**, 
an increase during the forty-seven years of 40 per cent. And though the numbers of 





* Tbid., Vol. II., Q. 11320. 


+ In six large towns, they are the several Parish Councils, namely, at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Leith and Govan. 


+ Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIIT., p. 424; Report 
‘of Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I. 


§ “On March 11th, 1905, lunatics and idiots to the number of 3,165 were inmates of Workhouses, and 
the greater number of them, it may be assumed, are chronic or harmless, though some are excitable and trouble- 
some. Others, again, are in need of special skilled care, owing to filthy or degraded habits.” (Jbid., Vol. I., 
p. 38.) 

~ || This has been done by the Manchester and Chorlton Unions, and by those of Birmingham, Aston and 
King’s Norton. Authority for similar action has been obtained by the Liverpool and West Derby Unions, 
and by those of Croydon, Kingston and Richmond, but these schemes have not yet been carried out. 


q “‘ In the majority of rural Workhouse: which I visited,” reports our Medical Investigator, ‘‘the practice 
as to provide no separate accommodation for imbeciles, either as to dormitories, or as to dayrooms, They live 
and sleep and eat with other inmates.” (Report ... on the Present Methods of Administering Indoor and 
Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. J. McVail, 1907, p. 25.) 


** Report of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. IV., Q. 33765 (Par. 3). 

Thisis irrespective of 6,591 in the institutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Thenumberon Out-door 

Relief had remained practically stationary at about 5,700; notwithstanding that the number sent to 
County or Borough Asylums had risen from 16,369 to 85,990. (Lbid.). 
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these actually certified persons has, of recent years, remained nearly stationary, by no 
means all the imbeciles are certified as such; and, with the change that has come over 
the Workhouse population, the proportion of those who ought to be certified as distinctly 
feeble-minded is now estimated to amount, in addition to the certified lunatics and idiots, 
-n Urban Unions to more than 12 per cent., and in Rural Unions to more than 18 per cent., 
of the total.* The total number of mentally defective persons now residing on the ordinary 
wards of the General Mixed Workhouses of the United Kingdom must amount to more 


than 60,000.T 


These 60,000 persons, of all ages and conditions, exhibiting all grades of mental 
defectiveness, are receiving practically nothing in the way of ameliorative treatment. 
We do not suggest that all the 60,000 are suffering, either in body or mind, from this 
lack of special care or treatment. In many a small rural Workhouse, under a kindly 
Master and Matron, among companions in misfortune who happen not to tease or wrangle, 
we have found the merely feeble-minded middle-aged men and women harmlessly and 
happily employed. But we have ourselves witnessed terrible sights. We have seen 
feeble-minded boys growing up in the Workhouse year after year untaught and untrained, 
alternately neglected and tormented by the other inmates, because it had not occurred 
to the Board of Guardians to send them to (and to pay for them at) a suitable institution.t 
We have ourselves seen—what one of the Local Government Board. Inspectors describes 
as of common occurrence §—‘‘ idiots who are physically offensive or mischievous, or 
so noisy as to create a disturbance by day and by night with their howls,” living in the 
ordinary wards, to the perpetual annoyance and disgust of the other inmates. We have 
seen imbeciles annoying the sane, and the sane tormenting the imbeciles. We have 
seen half-witted women nursing the sick, feeble-minded women in charge of the babies, 
and imbecile old men put to look after the boys out of school hours. We have seen 
expectant mothers, who have come in for their confinements, by day and by night working, 
eating and sleeping in close companionship with idiots and imbeciles of revolting habits 
and hideous appearance. “I have known,” testifies Dr. Milsom Rhodes, “a noisy dement 
in the next bed to a case of acute pneumonia, to whom sleep was an absolute necessity, 
a sine qua non she had small chance of obtaining.” || ‘‘ All over England, urban and 
rural,” says our own Medical Investigator, “‘ epileptics are found lodged in Workhouses 
and Poor Law infirmaries. Sometimes there are only a very few . . . sometimes as 
many as fifty. Often they occupy day rooms and dormitories along with ordinary or 
imbecile inmates. . . . In smaller Workhouses in the rural districts the arrangements 
are usually most inadequate. . . . The epileptics may not have suitable and sufficient 
outdoor employment, they cannot have the best kind of supervision, nor be preserved 
against irritation by their companions, and the spectacle of their seizures is detrimental 
to ordinary inmates.” §f The Irish Workhouses, declares the General Inspector of the 





* Tbid., Vol. VIL, pp. 21-193. 


+ Some of them are among the most incorrigible and hopeless of the “ Ins-and-outs.” “ Of6,538 men, 
3,318 women, and 192 children, 993 were admitted three times [to the Workhouses in Glasgow] during the 
year 1905, 512 four times, 290 five times, 164 six times, and so forth; and it was alleged that the bulk 
of these ‘ ins-and-outs ’ were mentally defective persons who could not be certified as ‘ lunatics,’ and should 
be detained compulsorily in Poorhouses or Labour Colonies.” (Jbid., Vol. VIIL., p. 396 (Scotland, Glasgow). 
Of a certain group of feeble-minded paupers it was reported that “ nine of these have been inmates of the 
Workhouse on several previous occasions ; they belong to that class who manage in fair weather to obtain 
a living by begging, hawking, or odd jobs, but are driven into the House by stress of weather. Under proper 
care they would be able to earn the greater portion of their keep.” (Zbid., Vol. VIII., p. 5.) 


_ $ An Inspector of the Local Government Board deposes that “‘ the provision for the training of feeble- 
minded children is absolutely inadequate. I was at P the other day. They have got about a dozen 
children in the imbecile block of the Workhouse, simply because they can find no place to which they can 
send them to be trained ” (Ibid., Vol. I., Q. 2199; Vol. VIII., p. 37)—except, that is to say, for a substantial 
payment. “ Special provision is called for for the . . . defective children attending the Workhouse schools, 
as also for the . . . defective children who were in the Workhouses . . . none of these appeared to me beyond 
the reach of special training.” (Ibid., p. 20.) 


§ Thirty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board for England and Wales, 1903-4, Appendix 
B., p. 184 (Mr. Preston-Thomas’s Report). | 


mers eye of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. I., p. 549 (Dr. J. M. 
8). 


{| Report . . . on the Present Methods of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. 
McVail, 1907, pp. 53-54. Ah epileptic boy of sixteen, placed in the ordinary ward of a Workhouse infirmary — 
(where there was only one night nurse to six rooms and forty-nine patients), was found dead in the morning, 
having suffocated himself. (Times, August 5th, 1908.) 
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Local Government Board, as “is only too obvious to anyone who has had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them,” are “under existing management ... most unsuitable 
places for the accommodation of persons of unsound mind, and .. . the condition of 
the latter at present housed in these establishments is in many instances disgraceful.” * We 
cannot but agree with our own Medical Investigator that this “ herding of imbeciles 
with the ordinary inmates of a Workhouse is injurious to both, . . . The sane-minded 
should not be compelled to have continually amongst them the victims of imbecility 
and the gibbering speech and untidy habits of some of the afflicted.” + 


The evil consequences of this herding in the Workhouses of the mentally defective 
with the sane have been repeatedly pointed out for the last two decades. For at least 
twelve years they have been referred to, almost every year, in the Annual Reports of 
the Local Government Board for England and Wales,t yet it has been found impossible 
to move the Boards of Guardians to reform. To them, indeed, by their very nature as 
Destitution Authorities, the idea of ameliorative treatment does not seem to occur. What 
they are doing is merely “relieving destitution.” For these unfortunate imbeciles and 
epileptics, as for all other paupers, “the system of indoor relief” is, as Mr. Adrian, the 
Legal Adviser to the Local Government Board, has pointed out, legally only “a housing 
system.” § It was in vain that the scandal of the retention of imbeciles and idiots in 
the old people’s wards of the Workhouses was pointed out in one of the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor.|| It was in vain that the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1899 recommended the removal of all mentally defective persons 
from the Workhouses. Ten years have elapsed since that recommendation, and the 
number of mentally defective persons in the Workhouses is actually greater than at that 
date. So obstinate a neglect to carry out an obvious reform provokes enquiry into its 
cause. We think we are not wrong in attributing the retention of these 60,000 mentally 
defective persons in the Workhouses to the fact that their labour is found useful—in 
the small rural Workhouses, indeed, actually indispensable to their administration on 
present lines. We have ourselves been informed, in Workhouse after Workhouse, that 
they had to rely on the imbeciles for practically all the manual work of the establishment. 
We gather that it was principally on this ground that the Local Government Board for 
England and Wales did not issue an Order requiring compliance with the recommendation 
of the House of Commons Committee of 1899, and the removal of all imbeciles from the 
Workhouses.** The President seems to have been advised that, without the mentally 
defective women in particular, the General Mixed Workhouse in the rural Unions could 
not be carried on. ‘“‘ If,” said an objector, ‘“‘ you remove the feeble-minded women from 


the Workhouse who will do the scrubbing ?” tf 


(c) Tse MENTALLY DEFECTIVE UNDER THE LocaL Lunacy AUTHORITIES. 


We turn now to the 100,000 mentally defective pauper patients in the County and 
Borough Asylums in England and Wales and the District Asylums in Scotland, Built 
and equipped at great expense, by the watchful care of the Lunacy Commissioners in 
England and Wales and the General Board of Lunacy in Scotland, well staffed with doctors 
and nurses, and maintained at a cost for annual maintenance alone of something like 
£3,000,000 annually, these 180 institutions have become highly efficient mental hospitals 
for brain disease. Whilst many cases are permanent and hopeless, some 10,000 patients 





* Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., 
p. 419 (Ireland). 


Report . . . on the Present Methods of Administering Indoor and Outdoor Medical Relief, by Dr. 
McVail, 1907,.54. Wehaveit in evidence that the removal of “ the imbecile or semi-imbecile from the Work- 
houses... would add immensely to the comfort of the sane old folk.” (Evidence before the Commission, 


Appendix No. LI. (Par. 10) to Vol. VII.) 


t We feel that one of the Inspectors, Mr. Preston-Thomas, deserves credit for his persistence in exposing 
what he rightly describes as “‘ one of the greatest blots on Poor Law administration.” (Twenty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board, 1898-9, Appendix B.). 


-§ Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., p. 33. 
| || Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895 (Mr. Henry Broadhurst’s Minority Report). 
q Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Cottage Homes Bill, 1899. 


*# Report of Royal Commission on Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. I.,@. 106 (Mr. 
Adrian). 


tf Ibid., Vol. L., Q. 887. 
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are discharged annually as cured. The average stay of all the patients, indeed, works 
out at less than five years ; and of the curable cases, the majority remain under treatment 


only a few months. 


Here the great blot appears to us to be the stigma of pauperism which is, in England 
and Wales, needlessly and uselessly inflicted on these persons and on their relations :— 


“ The households in which the presence of a mentally afflicted member of the family is a danger, 
a degradation and an intolerable burden, are not necessarily those of paupers . . . many of” the 
so-called pauper patients “ have never been in a Workhouse, and some of them cost the local rates 
~ nothing at all. Many of them are children of small farmers, tradesmen in a small way of business, 
- clerks, artisans and others, who, unable to pay the full charge, are yet able to contribute 5s. or 6s. 
' per week, or even more, for the maintenance and training of their children. In order to make up 
the full charge of from 10s. 6d. to 14s. per week, the parents pay their contributions to the Board 
of Guardians, who receive the 4s. grant, add to it the parents’ contributions, and thus, in some in- 
stances, make up the required amount. This pauperises the parent, though it does not do so in the 
case of children sent to blind or deaf and dumb institutions, or educated at Public Elementary Schools, 
where the schooling is paid for out of the rates, or even in the case of criminal or neglected children 
sent to reformatory or industrial schools.’’* 


The case is all the harder when a wife, a child, or a parent is compulsorily removed to an 
asylum, on the ground of possible danger, or even merely of annoyance to the neighbours. 
The relations liable are then called upon to contribute 10s. or 12s. a week, on pain of being 
stigmatised as paupers and deprived of the franchise. Indeed, unless they take care 
to make the full payment direct to the County or, Borough Council, they will, notwith- 
standing their repayment to the Board of Guardians of the whole of the cost, still leave 
the patient a pauper, and included in the statistics of pauperism :— 


“The evidence shows that the division between pauper and non-pauper is quite unreal in the 
case of the mentally defective. The son of respectable parents, who is permanently supported, 
wholly or in part, by relatives and friends, requires, as mentally defective, the same treatment as 
another person whose relatives and friends cannot help him at all; and the greater or less possibility 
of obtaining payment for the treatment—the more or less poverty or destitution—is not the dividing 
line in these cases, but the existence of or non-existence of mental disease.’ 


In Scotland, the Court of Session has held that the maintenance of a dependent of 
unsound mind out of the Poor Rate does not pauperise those responsible for him. 


In Ireland the patient in the County Lunatic Asylum has, from first to last, no con- 
nection with the Poor Law, and even if he is treated gratuitously, neither he nor his 
relatives are thereby made paupers. 


(Dp) THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE FEEBLE-MINDED. ~ 


We are relieved from formulating eny judgment of our own upon the Mentally 
Defective under the Poor Law, by the authoritative findings and weanimous recomm:n- 
dations, not only of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland (1902- 
1906), but now also of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded 
(1904-1908). The latter extend to the whole range of the Mentally Defective, from 
the merely feeble-minded child, the inebriate unable to restrain himself from alcohol 
and the sane epileptic, up to the dangerous lunatic and the undeveloped idiot. With 
regard to the whole of this army of poor persons, probably approaching 200,000 in number, 
being more than one-sixth of the entire pauper hcst, the Royal Commission is emphetie 
in its judgment that “‘a Poor Law Authority cannot suitably undertake the care of the 
Mentally Defective.”§ Both Commissions are decisive in their recommendation that 
the Mentally Defective should be wholly removed from the Workhouses.|| It is accordingly 
recommended that the Mentally Defective of all grades and all ages should be taken out 
of the Poor Law, and that the Destitution Authority should henceforth have nothing 
to do with their maintenance or treatment. It is declared to be :— shen 

“The mental condition of these persons, and neither their poverty nor their crime,” that “is 
the real ground of their claim for help from the State. It follows that their aid and supervision 
should be undertaken by some powerful local Authority, who can ensure that they will receive it 
from other quarters or, failing this, will provide it themselves. Hitherto, a large number of adults, 
young persons, and children, who cannot be certified under the Lunacy and Idiots Acts have been 


supported by Public Authorities as paupers, on the ground of destitution, or, as prisoners, on account 
of their crime, but they have not been dealt with primarily on the ground of their mental defect.” 41 











: a oe of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII. 
pp. 54, 56. ; : 

+ Ibid., Vol: VIIL., p. 58. 

t Palmer v. Russell and Others, 1871, 10 M. 185; P.L.M., 1871-2, 182. ' 

§ Report of the Royal Cominission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIIL., p. 84. 

| With regard to Ireland, “ at least seventy witnesses recommended that all lunatics should be transferred 
from Workhouses to asylums, and no evidence was given in favour of a continuance of the present system.” 
(Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 37.). ' 

{| Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 7. 
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s 
“In the development of any organisation for the care of the Mentally Defective, the precedent 
of the Lunacy Acts should, we think, be followed, rather than the precedent of the Poor Law. Under 
the Lunacy Acts, intervention is due to the existence of mental incapacity ; under the Poor Law 
to the existence of poverty and destitution.’’* | 


“‘ If there is to be co-ordination between the Authorities and agencies concerned, it is essential 
that the care of the Mentally Defective should be made a duty not of the Poor Law Authorities, but 
of specially qualified Authorities organised with that object.” t 


‘‘ There should be one Authority in the County or County Borough, which should have supervision 
of all institutions for the Mentally Defective, and be able, through its Medical Officers and by its annual 
survey ofall cases, to ensure that the institutions should, as far as possible, be used each for its several - 

urposes, and that those persons who require custodial treatment should be passed on to institutions 
fitted for them.” 


The Local Education Authority should give up the provision that it is beginning to make 
for mentally defective children.§ 


‘“ The fact that there was throughout and for all purposes one single and responsible Authority 
would make irrelevant all proposals for the transfer of the child at a certain age from one Authority 
to another, as, for instance, as some have suggested, at sixteen, or any age up to twenty-one, from the 
eare of the Education Authority to the Board of Guardians, and from them to the Lunacy Authority. 
Whatever the mentally defective person might be, and in whatever way the Local Authority might 
provide for his maintenance, he would remain under the care and control of one Local Authority 
only.”’|| 


It is accordingly recommended that the entire responsibility for the Mentally Defective 
of all grades and at all ages should be entrusted in England, Wales and Ireland to a 
committee of the County or County Borough Council, to be called the Committee for 
the Mentally Defective, in which the existing Asylums Committee would b> merged, 
and in Scotland to the County Councils and principal Town Councils, from which the 
District Boards of Lunacy are at present selected. 


(E) THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE FROM THE Poor Law. 


We do not see how, in face of the facts now definitely revealed, and of the unanimous 
recommendations of so authoritative a Commission, any other conclusion is possible. 
We entirely concur in these recommendations, and we are glad. to find ourselves, on this 
point, in agreement with the majority of our colleagues. We, however; think that the 
withdrawal from the Destitution Authorities of so large a number of paupers as 200,000, 
and particularly the complete removal of the whole class of the feeble-minded from the 
Workhouses, entails, in practice, the break up of tue Poor Law system. The Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded has come, in fact, with regard 
to all grades of the Mentally Defective, to the same conclusions to which we, with regard 
to the children and the sick, have concurrently been driven, namely, the supersession of 
the Destitution Authority in favour of an Authority dealing with thcse patients in respect 
of the cause and character of their distress. It would indeed, be strang> to remove from 
the charge of the Destitution Authority, from the demoralising General Mixed Workhouse, 
and from the stigma of pauperism, the inebriates, the feeble-minded and the epileptics, 
and to leave in the same unsatisfactory conditions the promising children and the curable 
sick. We may confidently predict that, unless we break up the Destitution Authority, 
and allocate to the more spcialised Local Authorities the classes with which they severally 
deal, we shall find, years hence, the General Mixed Workhouse continuing still in existence, 
and the imbeciles and feeble-minded still herding within its walls. 


(F) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the existing provision for the Mentally Defective persons maintained in 
the United Kingdom at the public expense, probably approaching 200,000 in number, 
is far from satisfactory. 


Ia a CU, LL) nn Baek fo. Sel) “Gall la Mkts @ oi ao > o>) 


Tbid., p. 54. 


Ibid., p. 176. 
: “We cannot but conclude that there should be such a unification of Authorities as should operate, so 


as to dispense with this duplication or even triplication of certificates and orders, from the officers of the Boards 
of Guardians and the Asylums Board, the Education Authority, and the Justice of the Peace under the Lunacy 
Act. The children in the different institutions and under the different Authorities appear to be more homo- 
geneous than the system of certificates that separates and classifies them.” (Ibid., p. 78.) 


'| Ibid., p. 107. 
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2. That the existence everywhere of rival Local Authorities maintaining the Mentally 
Defective, and the division of the supervision and control over their work among three 


four 
Sy cao tinte FS itself technical knowledge and financial control, involves—to use the 
emphatic words, formally given in evidence, of the Local Government Board for England 


. 99 
and Wales—‘‘a large amount of unnecessary expenditure. 


3. That the continued detention in the General Mixed Workhouses of England, 
Wales and Ireland, and, to a lesser degree, those of Scotland, of no tewer than, 60,000 
Mentally Defective persons, including not a few children, without education or ameliorative 
treatment, and herded indiscriminately with the sane, amounts to a public scandal. 


4. That the practice of Ireland, where the inmates of the County Lunatic Asylums. 


are wholly unconnected with the Poor Law, and are not stigmatised as paupers, should 
be adopted for Great Britain. 


5. That we concur with the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland 
in thinking that all persons of unsound mind, whatever their mental state, and whatever 
their age, should be everywhere wholly removed from the Workhouses. 


6. That, in the words of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded, it is ‘‘ the mental condition of these persons, and neither their poverty nor their 
crime ”’ that “‘is the real ground of their claim for help from the State.” 


7. That we accordingly concur with that Commission in the view that all grades 


of the Mentally Defective (including the feeble-minded, the epileptics, the inebriates, 
the imbeciles, the lunatics and the idiots) should, at all ages, be wholly withdrawn from the 
charge of the Destitution Authorities, and from pauperism, as well as from the Local 
Education Authorities, and that the entire responsibility for their discovery, certification 
and appropriate treatment (whether institutional or domiciliary) should be entrusted in 


England, Wales and Ireland. to the County and County Borough Councils, acting by — 


statutory Committees for the Mentally Defective, in which the present Asylums Committees 
would be merged, and in Scotland to the County Councils and principal Town Councils, 
from which the District Boards of Lunacy are (with the exception of six towns) selected. 


8. That the whole duty of supervision and control of the action of the Local Authorities 
in respect of the Mentally Defective, including the administration of the Grants-in-Aid, 
Should be concentrated, in England (including Wales), Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
in a single self-contained and fully equipped Division or Department, concerned with the 


Mentally Defective alone, however that Division or Department may be grouned with 


others under a Minister responsible to Parliament. 


different Government Departments, no one of which has full responsibility, - 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE AGED AND INFIRM. 


The Aged and Infirm, who constitute about one-third of the entire pauper host, 
make up the most baftling of the categories into which the non-ablebodied poor are, under 


_ the Poor Law Amendment Act and the Orders of the Local Government Board for England 


and Wales, officially classified. It is to be noted that, ever since the Elizabethan Poor 
Law, the Old and Impotent—who have since been officially designated the Aged and 
Infirm—are always referred to as forming one and the same class, of which no official 
definition has ever been given.* The persons included in this class from time to time, 
by the instructions of the Central Authority and the practice of the Boards of Guardians 
in England, Wales and Ireland and the Parish Councils in Scotland, comprise, in fact, 
all sorts and conditions of men, children only excepted. We find among them persons 
so sick as to require continuous medical treatment and nursing; others so mentally 
defective as to be continuously under restraint ; others on the verge of imbecility ; others, 
again, so fully ablebodied and intelligent as to be given quite a fair day’s work. No 
man or woman is too young to be comprised within this class, if only they are permanently 
incapacitated ; none are too vigorous or skilled if they are over a certain age, often 
arbitrarily fixed at sixty. Men and women, married or widowed, of every grade or variety 
of character or conduct, past or present, are alike included ; persons who have been thrifty 
and industrious or wastrel and drunken; persons who are respectable and refined or 
dirty and dissolute ; the orderly or disorderly ; the active-minded and intelligent, the 
mentally defective and the senile. 


In view of the numerous official inquiries of the past fifteen years into the question 
of the provision for the aged poor,t we have narrowly limited our own investigation 
into this part of our subject, taking evidence and inspecting institutions principally with 
the object of ascertaining how far the voluminous information that has been accumu- 
lated needed modification or correction in the light of the existing condition of things. 
We have not needed, in this branch of our subject, to go beyond the operations of, the 





* Tt will be remembered that there was originally no separate provision even for the acutely or tem- 
porarily sick, who fell also into this class. On the other hand, old age alone may not have secured admission 
to it, so long as physical and mental vigour lasted. In the eyes of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-1847, 
the aged and infirm were (omitting the case of children) the exact complement of the able-bodied (in the sense 
of those able to be employed for hire). This, at any rate, as regards men, appears still to be the legal classifica- 
tion under the Scottish Poor Law, and under the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order in England and Wales. 
“ The‘Local Government Board,” deposed one of its Inspectors, “‘ always decline to fix an age, because one man 
may be quite able-bodied at seventy, and another man may not be able-bodied at sixty-five.” (Report of 
House of Commons Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, 1899, Q. 2265.) In support of this contention 
it may be pointed out that the Workhouse classification required by the General Consolidated Order refers 
not to the aged at all, but to men and women “infirm through age, or any other cause.’ Thus, it has been 
contended by strict administrators that, in granting Outdoor Relief to really able-bodied men of seventy, 
Boards of Guardians are “ going behind ” that Order—to use a phrase from Mr. Pell’s examination of Mr. 
Knollys, Local Government Board Inspector, in Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Cd. 7684, 
Vol. II., Qs. 835-849. See also, in the same Report, the entertaining cross-examination of a pertinacious 
“ strict administrator’ by the Royal Commissioner who represented the Local Government Board. “If I 
might answer by a question,”’ said this witness, “ I should like to know what is meant by ‘aged’ .... Very 
often a case comes up that is over sixty, and I think that there is nothing at all the matter with that man 
or with that woman, and I maintain as Chairman that that is an able-bodied person, although he or she may be 
over sixty.” The Royal Commissioner was reduced to retorting: “ Leave those cases alone; you may say 
that that class of case comes under the Prohibitory Order, but I say that the cases of persons not able-bodied 
do not come under the Prohibitory Order.” (Zbid., Vol. II., Qs. 4486-4488.) What, in fact, has happened 
since 1834, in England and Scotland alike, has been, without alteration of the Statute or the Orders, a silent, 
eradual shifting of the classification, the temporarily sick and the acutely sick of whatever age being more 
or less taken out of the class of the aged and infirm, and all persons over sixty, however able-bodied, being 
more or less admitted to it. Sixty, usually adopted as the age at which the inmates of a Workhouse are classed 
as aged and infirm, (Ibid., Vol. II., Q. 31) is doubtless taken from the Statute enabling man and wife of that. 
age to live together. (Report of House of Commons Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, 1899, Qs. 
2266, 2267). But in the Friendly Society Acts, 1875 and 1887, old age is defined as any age after fifty. 


+ Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vols. I. to III. (Cd. 7684) ; Report of the 
Committee on Old-Age Pensions, 1898 (Cd. 8911); Report of the House of Commons Select Committee on 
the Cottage Homes Bill, 1899 (House of Commons No. 271 of 1899) ; Report of the House of Commons Select 
Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, 1899 (House of Commons No. 296 of 1899); Report. of Departmental 
Committee on the Financial Aspects of the Proposals . . . about the Deserving Aged Poor, 1900 (Cd. 67 of 
1900) ; Tables . . . in Connection with the Question of Old-Age Pensions, 1907 (Cd. 3618 of 1907). 
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Poor Law itself. It is one of the many anomalies of the situation that, whereas there 


are. aS we have seen, two rival Local Authorities for dealing with the sick poor, three 


| 
as 
* 


different Local Authorities for treating those who are mentally defective, and four separate 


“4+4¢ competing for the care of infants and children, there has been, down to 
a ceva Ta0E: a, as Local Authority providing for all the diversified medley of 
individuals classed as Aged and Infirm. Whether they are sick or well, able-bodied or in- 
capacitated, over seventy or under forty, intelligent or feeble-minded, of admirable past and 
present conduct or the very dregs of the populace, they have been, in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland alike, all heaped up under the jurisdiction of the Destitution 


Authority. 


(4) Tue THREE PoLicles OF THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY. 


Since 1834 there have been, in England and Wales, three successive lines of policy 
laid down by the Central Authority for the treatment of the Aged and Infirm*—either 
by Orders, or through the Inspectorate, or In the President’s Circulars. These three 
policies may be conveniently termed :— 


(a) The Policy of an indiscrimmate use of the General Mixed Workhouse, 
tempered in practice by general Outdoor Relief to all kinds of Aged and Infirm; 


at rap eee a Oe CO a! el i wag ta a me 


(b) The Policy of applying the Workhouse Test to the Aged and Infirm, © 


assumed to be mitigated by the extraction of support from relations or the 
charitable ; and 


(c) The Policy, so far as the Aged alone are concerned, of deliberate dis- 3 


crimination by Boards of Guardians according to past or present character, with 
generous treatment of the deserving. / 


These three lines of policy are, in our judgment, inconsistent and incompatible with 
each other; they have all left their marks on the authoritative documents that are still 
in force ; they have all been more or less adopted by one or another of the 1,679 separate 
Destitution Authorities of the United Kingdom; and the result is the confusion, 
uncertainties and inequalities that to-day especially mark this department of Poor Law 
administration. . 


The first of the three Policies with regard to the Aged and Infirm was established 
by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47, and continued by the Poor Law Board of 
1847-71. This was not due to the 1834 Report. The meagre references to the Aged and 
Infirm in the Report of 1834 can hardly be said to amount to any recommendations as 
to policy. The authors of that Report accepted without question the almost universal 


practice of relieving the Aged and Infirm by small weekly allowances in their own homes, — 


and they suggested no alteration in this practice.t The one change that they definitely 
advocated with regard to the Aged was that, where these had to be maintained in institu- 
tions, they were to be rescued from the General Mixed Workhouse, and accommodated 
in entirely separate buildings, under entirely separate management, expressly in order that 
“ the old might enjoy their indulgences.”{ Unfortunately, as we have seen, the Poor Law 
Commissioners quickly found that, with the Destitution Authority that the Act of 1834 


had established, it was impracticable to carry out the strong and reiterated recommenda- — 
‘tions of the Report of 1834 for the abolition of the General Mixed. Workhouse. The © 
separate Institutions for the Aged, where ‘‘ the old might enjoy their indulgences,” were — 


y | 





therefore not established. But a further step followed. As the existence of the Destitu- — 


tion Authority had involved the continuance of the General Mixed Workhouse, so the — 


use of that institution for all classes of paupers prevented even the humane and con- 
siderate treatment of the Aged, on which the authors of the 1834 Report had laid stress. 
The Poor Law Commissioners found that they had to set themselves strictly against any 
discrimination inside the Workhouse between one class of paupers and another. There 
was, as they recognised in 1839, “‘ a strong disposition on the part of a portion of the 
public ’—who had perhaps read the 1834 Report—“'so to modify the arrangements 
[of the Aged and Infirm Wards of the Workhouse] . . . as to place them on the 


Steen aes ty gar ns us pane: a ee gle a on an 


* . 
Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907. 


} Pp. 42, 43 of Report of 1834. 


i P.3 | iby 4 | 
1907, p. reall of Report of 1834 ; see also Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 
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footing of almshouses. The consequences which would flow from this change have only 
to be pointed out to show its inexpediency and its danger. If the condition of the inmates 
of a Workhouse were to be so regulated as to invite the Aged and Infirm of the labouring 
class to take refuge in it, i would immediately be useless as a test between indigence and 
andolence and fraud.’’* 


On the other hand, so far at any rate as their official documents or public utterances 
are concerned, neither the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47, nor the Poor Law Board 
of 1847-71, saw any reason to discountenance the very general practice of the Boards of 
Guardians of providing, by means of Outdoor Relief, for all the Aged and Infirm who 
could anyhow manage to exist upon what was allowed to them. There had been no such 
suggestion in the 1834 Report. ‘‘ It is not our intention,” the Commissioners had declared 
in 1839, “ to zssue any such rule [requiring the Aged and Infirm to receive relief only in the 
workhouse] ”’ unless we shall see, in any particular Union or Unions, frauds or abuses 
imperatively calling for our interference.”’+ No such Order was ever issued. It is to be 
noted that the Central Authority always argued against any discrimination between one 
aged person and another according to past character, and even according to past thrift. 
No person was to be relieved unless he was destitute ; no more was to be given than sufficed 
to sustain life; and no less could possibly be given even to the worst person. It was 
expressly held that any allowance from a Friendly Society, or other income, was to be 
counted at its full amount.{ This policy of indiscriminate, insufficient, and unconditional 
Outdoor Relief to all the Aged and Infirm who could manage to exist outside, coupled with 
indiscriminate accommodation in the General Mixed Workhouse for the rest of them, 
was that adopted in practically all the Unions of England and Wales between 1834 and 
1871.§ What it has always tended to be, in practice, is a sort of bargain between a good- 
natured but penurious Destitution Authority, and each Aged or Infirm person in turn, 
as to how little that person would consent to make shift on, rather than come into the 
abhorred General Mixed Workhouse.|| 


The second of the three policies—that of applying the test of “ the offer of the House ” 
to the Aged and Infirm, as to other classes—appears to have prevailed among most of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government Board between 1871 and 1890, and the school 
of “strict administrators ” with whom they were in communication. We may take 
as the best exponent of this policy Mr., afterwards Sir Henry, Longley, K.C.B., an able, 
zealous and experienced official of great influence in Poor Law administration, whose 
reports on the subject obtained a wide circulation. Mr. Longley assumed, in every para- 
graph of his well-known Report of 1873-4, that the ‘‘ Workhouse principle ’’ was uniser- 

_ sally applicable to “ the Disabled ’’—that being the term he used for the Aged and Infirm 
—as well as to the Able-bodied. His policy seems to have embodied, in what we think 
a confused way, several different hypotheses. It was advocated as an inducement to 
individual saving. A rigid adherence to the policy of “ offering the House” would, 
Mr. Longley argued, lead the poor to provide, or induce their relations to provide, for 





* Special Report of Poor Law Commissioners on the Further Amendment of the Law, 1839, p. 47. That 
it was their fear of destroying the utility of the Workhouse as a test for the able-bodied, that made the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1835-1847 refuse to discriminate in favour of the Aged and Infirm within that institu- 
tion, and not any desire to be harsh to this class in order to encourage provision for self-support, is shown 
by the fact that they took no steps to prohibit or to restrict, as regards the aged, the far more attractive Out- 
door Relief. 


_ + Special Report on Further Amendment of the Law, 1839, p. 61. 


£ Minute of Poor Law Commissioners, 1840; Poor Law Board to Mr. R. H. Paget, M.P., J anuary 5th, 
1870, in Twenty-second Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1870, p. 108; Report of Royal Commission 
on Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. II., @. 299; Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority, p. 126. 


§ Thus, at Bradfield, which was, from the outset a “ model”? Union, we find a committee of the Board 
of Guardians reporting that they “do not recommend the Board to incur the expense of new buildings for 
increasing the accommodation for this class of paupers [the aged and infirm]; they rather advise that out- 
relief should be granted to them in all cases where necessity is certain ; and that the workhouse should be kept 
as a test against imposition, more than as a permanent means of support for disabled persons.” The Report 
was adopted. (MS. Minutes, Bradfield Board of Guardians, July 6th, 1858.) 


|| “ Guardians,” said an experienced Local Government Board Inspector, “ are very apt to give what the 
individual pauper is willing to be content with.” (Report of Royal Commission on Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. L., 
p. xxii., Vol. IT., Qs. 246, 1442-1444.) 


{| Report on the Administration of Outdoor Relief in the Metropolis, in Third Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board, 1873-1874. ORAL bay PaO 
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vell as for sickness and widowhood. If the aged had, however, not been able 
ane el had no relations legally liable to maintain them, the “ offer of the House ”’ 
would, it was alleged, bring forward other relations, not legally liable, who rather than 
have the disgrace of a relation in the Workhouse would support them.* This was even 
held, in some queer way, to be specially true of the aged who had led really good lives.+ 
Finally, in the cases, which were assumed to be very rare, of the deserving aged person 
having been neither able to save nor to attract the affection of relations able to support 
him, voluntary charity was supposed to come to the rescue. It was an integral part of 
the policy that Mr. Longley strongly deprecated any deviation in particular cases from 
what he euphemistically called ‘“‘ the offer of indoor relief.” “ That which an applicant 
does not know certainly that he will not get,” he forcibly argued, “ he readily persuades 
himself if he wishes for it that he will get ; and the poor, to whom any inducement is held 
out to regard an application for relief as a sort of gambling speculation, in which, though 
many fail, some will succeed, will, like other gamblers, reckon upon their own success.” f 
For every “hard case” he relied on the springing up in every Union of intelligently 
directed private charity. “It is, in fact, the very existence of charity ”—assumed thus — 
to be always at hand whenever required— which strengthens the hands of the Poor _ 
Law administration in adherence to rule.”§ There was thus to be a sharp division between 
those aged and infirm who were provided for in their old age by their own savings, by 
the kindness of their relations and friends, or by voluntary charity, on the one hand— 
assumed to be coincident with ‘“‘ the deserving ”’—and on the other hand those aged and 
infirm who had no alternative but Poor Law relief. For these latter—assumed to be 
coincident with “the undeserving ”—there was to be nothing but the General Mixed 
Workhouse. And in order to emphasise this assumed coincidence of the aged who had 
to accept Poor Law relief and those who were undeserving, every effort was made to 
retain and even to deepen the “stigma of pauperism.” This was officially expressed 
in the phrase “the degradation of parish support.”|| “I think,” said in 1893 the then 
Chief General Inspector and Assistant Secretary of the Board, “that a man should feel i 
that there is some degradation in living upon funds that have been raised . , . by com- — 
pulsion from his neighbours.”4— Mr. Longley’s Reports so far received the endorse-— 
ment of the Local Government Board that they were not only published with commenda- | 
tion, but were officially circulated to Boards of Guardians. Other Inspectors were always | 
pressing the same views. The half a dozen Unions that adopted this policy of “ Thorough” it 
were repeatedly held up for admiration by the Inspectorate and in the Official Reports. — 
Tt even came to be commonly assumed that this was, in some special sense, the “* orthodéx ”? _ 
Poor Law policy. We do not, however, find that the Local Government Board ever 
expressly embodied it in any published Order, Circular, or other authoritative document.** — 
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* “ One of the chief defects,” he said, “ in the present administration of the law in respect of the disabled _ 
class, and especially of that large section of it which consists of the aged and infirm ... isits failure torelieve 
the rates from the burden of the maintenance of paupers, whose relations, whether legally liable or not, are 
able to contribute to their support. It is, I believe, within the experience of many Boards of Guardians, that 
while there are persons who, even when in prosperous circumstances, readily permit their aged relations to 
receive out-relief, an offer of Indoor Relief is frequently found to put pressure upon them to rescue themselves, 
if not their relations, from the discredit incident to the residence of the latter in a workhouse.” (Zbid., p. 188.) 
Another Inspector expressly reported that he urged Guardians with regard to the aged “to apply the work- 
house test am order to put pressure on relations who are not legally liable.” (Mr. Culley’s Report in Third Annual 
Report of Local Government Board, 1873-1874, p. 76.) So, again, in 1875, Mr. Longley argued that the 
deterrent discipline ” of the Workhouse was “ the keystone of an efficient system of indoor relief,” not merely 
for the able-bodied, but also for the aged (“ directly on the able-bodied, and more remotely upon the disabled 
class of paupers,” the term he always used for the aged). (Mr. Longley’s Report on Indoor Relief in the — 
Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1874-1875, p. 47.) It may, however, be 
noted that Mr. Longley never pretended that this was the policy of the Report of 1834, or of the Act of 1834. 


a He ts, “a further and special development . . . of the principles of the Poor Law Amendment Act.” j 
id., p. 41. a 


+ Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. IL., Q. 2305. One of the strangest of the — 
assumptions of this period—and one which, as in fairness it should be said, was, perhaps, the main justification % 
for the policy—was that hardly any person could fail to be able to provide for his old age (and that of his 
wife), unless he had been in some way undeserving. “TI think myself,” said a noted Poor Law Guardian, 


“that what should be called deserving (aged) poor are so ver very few in number that they might easily — 
be dealt with by organised charity outside.” . (Ibid. Q. 2061.) soci bi | “ode : 


¢ Mr. Longley’s Report in Third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1873-4, p. 144. 
§ Ibid., p. 148, ) 
|| Poor Law Board to Mr. R. H. Paget, M.P., J anuary 5th, 1870 hee cetera above). 

{] Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. II., Q. 1129. 

** Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 115. 
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This policy of “offering the House” to all aged persons was qualified by exceptions. 
Thus the Paddington Board of Guardians adopted the following rules: “‘ Outdoor Relief 
may be granted only to such aged and infirm persons as :— 


(1) Are deserving at the time of application. 
(2) Have shown signs of thrift. 


(3) Have no relations legally or morally bound to, and able to, support 
them. 


(4) Are unable to obtain sufficient assistance from charitable sources ; and 


(5) Are desirous of living out of the Workhouse and can be properly taken 
CELE Gta tao. 


It will, however, be noted that it was still definitely laid down that persons who 
complied with Nos. 1, 2 and 4 of the regulations, but not with No.3 or No. 5— 
persons, that is, who were admittedly deserving, thrifty and wholly destitute, but whose 
relations (not being legally liable) refused to support them ; or who had no one to look after 
their little needs—were to be relieved only in the Workhouse—in the General Mixed Work- 
house, made deterrent and intended only for the undeserving. 


We pass now to the third policy—that of discriminating, with regard to persons over 
some prescribed age, between the deserving and the undeserving poor, alike in the amount 
of Outdoor Relief, and. in the amenities of institutional treatment. This policy, diametric- 
ally opposed as it was to that inculcated by the Inspectorate of 1871-1890, has been de- 
scribed to us, by the present Chief Inspector of the Local Government Board, as characteris- 
tic of “ the political decade of Poor Law administration.” + By this ambiguous phrase— 
unusual in the mouth of a Civil Servant—we understand to be meant that the policy was 
adopted by the Local Government Board in obedience to the wishes of Parliament and in 
compliance with a widespread public opinion. We note that the policy has been equally 
characteristic of Presidents of different political parties.t It is interesting to see that the 
new departure began over the indulgence of an allowance of tobacco. § The Liverpocl 
Select Vestry—the Destitution Authority of that great city—determined to give the well- 
conducted old men in the Workhouse the privilege of a weekly screw of tobacco, whether or 
not they were employed on disagreeable duties.. The Auditor objected. The Vestry 
insisted. The Central Authority was obdurate. . The local body appealed to its Parlia- 
mentary representatives. It was suggested as a compromise that the medical officer might 
be got to include it in the dietary table, when the Central Authority would not refuse to 
sanction it,|| The Vestry declined to compromise, and insisted on allowing tobacco as a non- 
dietetic indulgence. Finally, the Inspector was instructed to say that objection was with- 
drawn. No publicity was given to the concession, but it gradually leaked out. During 
the year 1892 we see the Central Authority sanctioning by letter, without any official 
publication on the subject, such applications as were made by individual Boards of Guar- 
dians to be permitted to allow an ounce of tobacco weekly to the men over sixty in the 
Workhouse.{] At last, in November, 1892, a General Order was issued permitting it in all 


* Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. II., Q. 2373. For rules of the St. Pancras 
Board, of Guardians to similar effect, see Ibid., Q. 2049. These rules were pressed on the Local Government 
Board for embodiment in a General Order (Jbid., Qs. 2124, 2413); but in vain. 


¢ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 3338; see also Q. 3344. 
t Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 118. 


_ § It is not clear from the published documents at what. date, or in what unions, the Central Authority 
had first allowed tobacco. In 1880, it decided that it couldsnot legally be given to the Workhouse inmate 
(not being sick), if it had not been specially ordered by the medical officer under Arts. 107 and 108 of the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847. (Selections from the Correspondence of the Local Government Board, 
Vol. IT., 1883, p. 372.) Yet, by 1885, at any rate, the allowance of tobacco or snuff to non-able-bodied paupers 
or to such as were “ employed upon work of a hazardous or specially disagreeable character,” with permission 
to smoke in such rooms as the Guardians might determine, had been exceptionally granted in particular cases ; 
see, for instance, Special Order to Carlisle of June 22nd, 1885, not published in the Annual Report. 


say 


|| “‘ It is the invariable custom,” said Mr. Ritchie approvingly, “ to provide for the aged paupers a better 
diet than that for the other classes.” (Mr. Ritchie in House of Commons, May 6th, 1892; Hansard, Vol. IV., 
p. 277.) , 


4] Local Government Board to BourneUnion, August, 1892 (Local Government Chronicle, Augus’ 13th, 1892, 
p. 578) ; Local Government Board to Caistor Union, September, 1892. (Zbid., October 8th, 1892, p. 859.) 
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, irrespective of sex, and without limit of amount. y' > 
Metis Boi eutsation to the old women (though they had not been excluded, in terms, 
from the indulgence of tobacco or snuff) they were allowed “ dry tea “ with sugar and milk, 
irrespective of that provided for in the dietary table.f Presently this indulgence 1s 
extended to “ dry coffee or cocoa ” if preferred, and the men also are allowed to receive it.t 


Meanwhile an agitation had grown up in favour of the grant of pensions, quite apart 
from the Poor Law, to the aged deserving poor. ‘This movement led to a series of official 
inquiries into the condition and treatment of the aged poor, beginning with the Royal 
Commission of 1893-95. This Commission, which alike from its membership and the extent 
of its inquiries must be accounted as of great authority in Poor Law administration, found 
that neither the exercise of thrift, nor the support of relations, nor the intervention of 
voluntary charity, could be absolutely relied on to prevent deserving persons from requiring 
public assistance in old age ; § and they recommended that Boards of Guardians should be 
advised to discriminate in their relief between the deserving and the undeserving. They 
insisted that Outdoor Relief ought to be given in all suitable cases ; and that, when the 
deserving aged had to accept institutional relief, they should be separated from, and treated 
quite differently from, the undeserving ; and that these conditions should be definitely 
published to the poor, so that they might know with certainty what they might rely on in 
their old age. || 


In conformity with this extremely authoritative recommendation, the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued two lengthy Circulars in 1895 and 1896, 4] under the presidency of Sir 
Henry Fowler and‘Mr. Chaplin respectively, systematically laying down principles of 
Workhouse administration, so far as the aged were concerned, in sharp contrast with those 
advocated by Mr. Longley, and ,indeed, with those which had been inculcated from 1835 
to 1892. It was expressly stated that, as the character of the Workhouse population had 
so completely changed since 1834, the administration no longer needed to be so deterrent. 
The old idea of fixed uniform times of going to bed and rising and of taking meals was — 
given up, it being expressly left to the Master and Matron to allow any of the aged (as 
well as the infirm and the young children) to retire to rest, to rise and to have their meals 
at whatever hours it was thought fit. The visiting committees of Workhouses were now 
specially enjoined to see that the aged were properly attended to, and recommended to 
confer with them as to any grievances without any officials being present.** It was 
suggested that the great sleeping wards should be partitioned into separate cubicles. 
The Guardians were reminded that aged and infirm couples might be provided with separate 
rooms. The well-behaved aged and infirm were to be allowed, within reasonable limits,}+ 
to go out for walks, to visit their friends, and to attend their own places of worship on — 
Sundays. The rules were to be relaxed to allow them to receive visits in the Workhouse — 





* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 169, 17547; General Order of November 3rd, 1892; Circular of 
November 9th, 1892; Twenty-Second Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1892-3, pp. 35-36, 85 ;. 
Report of Royal Commission on Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. II., Q. 96, and Vol. IIL., Appendix No. IL, p. 967. 


{ General Order of March 8th, 1894; Twenty-fourth Annual Report of Local Government Board, | 
1893-4, p. 99. | 


t Special Order to Gateshead, February 15th, 1896 ; see also the “‘ Specimen Order ” given in Macmorran’s 
Poor Law Orders, Second Edition, 1905, p. 1061. 


§ “Though private charity may frequently prevent persons from becoming paupers, it should not be _ 
relied upon as a substitte for the legal obligations in cases of destitution.” (Report of Royal Commission on 
Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. I., p. 27.) 


|| These recommendations received the signatures (subject to some qualifications) of ten Commissioners, — 
including Lords Lingen, Brassey and Playfair, and Messrs. Henley, Pell and C. 8. Loch. A minority, including — 
Messrs. J. Chamberlain, Ritchie and Charles Booth, recommended further differentiation between the desérving 
and the undeserving. There was no Minority Report in the other direction. 


4] Circular on Workhouse Administration of J anuary 29th, 1895; Memorandum on Visiting Committees 
of July Ist, 1895 ; Circular on Classification in Workhouses of J uly 31st, 1896; Twenty-fifth Annual Report 


of the Local Government Board, 1895-6, pp. 85, 107-112, 121-123 ; Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, 1896-7, pp. 9-10. 


** Memorandum on the Duties of Visiting Committees, June, 1895, in Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board, 1895-6, p- 122. 


_ tt Sunday morning, and one day a month, was held to be not sufficient outing. “In the case of aged , 
inmates of respectable character,” said Mr. Chaplin, “leave of absence might well be allowed on week-days 


more frequently than is now the case ”” [at Old Gravel Lane Workhouse]. (Hansard, May 23rd, 1898, Vol. 
LVIIL, p. 326.) 
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from their friends. There was to be no distinctive dress. Those of them who were of 
good conduct and who had “ previously led moral and respectable lives ’’ were to be 
separated from the rest, who were “likely to cause them discomfort,” and were to have 
the enjoyment of a separate day-room. The whole note of the administration of the 
old people’s wards of the Workhouses was, in fact, to be changed, so far as the Central 
Authority could change it. In the words of the 1834 Report, the old were to enjoy their 
indulgences. Four years later another Circular was issued in stronger terms, reiterating 
the suggestions of privileges that the guardians ought to allow to the deserving inmates 
over sixty-five—freedom to get up and go to bed and have their meals when they liked, 
to have their own locked cupboards for their little treasures, in all cases to have their 
tobacco and dry tea, to be free to go out when they chose, and to be allowed to receive 
the visits of their friends. They were to be given separate cubicles to sleep in, and special 
day-rooms, “‘ which might, if thought desirable, be available for members of both sexes 

. and in which their maals, other than dinner, might be served at hours fixed by the 
Guardians. . . . It is hoped that where there is room the Guardians will not hesitate: 
to take steps to bring about improvements of the kind indicated in the arrangements. 
for the aged deserving poor.’ * Four or five months later the Guardians were stirred. 
up by letter, and asked what they had done towards creating the specially privileged 
class of deserving aged inmates that had been so strongly pressed on them. 


Nor was there any hesitation on the part of the Local Government Board in equally 
accepting and endorsing the new policy with regard to the grant of Outdoor Relief to the. 
Aged. In July, 1896, the Board, under the presidency of Mr. Chaplin, issued a Circular to 
Boards of Guardians outside the Metropolis, drawing attention to the importance of the. 
Relieving Officers and Medical Officers discharging their duties with the greatestparticularity.. 
In a concluding paragraph the Board significantly reminds the guardians of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, of which an extract is appended. 
‘“‘ We are convinced,” runs the recommendation thus exceptionally brought to the Guar-. 
dians’ notice, ‘‘that there is a strong feeling that in the administration of relief there 
should be greater discrimination between the respectable aged who become destitute, 
and those whose destitution is distinctly the consequence of their own misconduct ; and 
we recommend that Boards of Guardians, in dealing with applications for relief, should 
enquire with special care into the antecedents of destitute persons whose physical faculties 
- have failed by reason of age and infirmity; and that Outdoor Relief should in such cases 
be given those who are shown to have been of good character, thrifty according to their 
opportunities, and generally independent in early life, and who are not living under condi- 
tions of health or surrounding circumstances which make it evident that the relief given 
should be indoor relief.” But this was not all. The poor, far from being left uncertain 
as to the grant of Outdoor Relief, were to be specially told that they would receive it if 
only they led deserving lives. ‘(It accordingly appears to us eminently desirable,’’ con-. 
tinues the Report of the Royal Commissioners, as communicated to the Boards of Guardians, . 
“ that Boards of Guardians should adopt rules in accordance with the general principles. 
which we have indicated, by which they may be broadly guided in dealing with individual 
applications for relief, and that such rules should be generally made known for the information. 
of the poor of the Union, in order that those really in need may not be discouraged trom 
applying.” § This policy was emphasised four years later, still under Mr. Chaplin’s. 





* Circular of August 4th, 1900, in Thirtieth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1900-1901, 
pp. 19-20. 


+ See, for instance, Local Government Board to Bradford Union, January 10th, 1901, in MS. archives, 
Bradford Board of Guardians. There were then, in the Bradford Workhouse, twenty aged paupers of the- 
first class, and seventeen of the second class. Both these day wards had cushioned armchairs, lockers with. 
keys for each inmate, carpets on the floor, curtains to the windows, and were made comfortable with cushions, 
coloured table-cloths, pictures and ornaments. The inmates had special dormitories. (Bradford Union to 
Local Government Board, January 26th, 1901.) The General Consolidated Order of 1847 was still nominally 
in force. 


+ Circular of July 11th, 1896, in Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1896-7, 
pp. 7-9. No mention is made of this Circular in the Annual Report itself. 


§ Ibid. In September, 1896, under Mr. Chaplin’s presidency, the Central Authority “‘ saw no objection ”* 
to a proposal of the Poplar Guardians to “ board out ” an aged married couple in a country cottage at 12s. 
a week, and added that its sanction was not required, if the case fell within “exception 2 to Art. 4” of the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation Order. It was simply “non-resident relief.” But the Central Authority declared 
that it was impossible for such relief to be made chargeable on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, as “ board- 
ing-out ” of adults was merely Outdoor Relief. (Local Government Board to Poplar Union, September 25th, 
1896 ; MS. archives, Poplar. Board of Guardians.) 
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another Circular urging that “‘ aged deserving persons should not be urged 
rae ie beh atte ae at all,”’ Sear from actual infirmity and lack of a suitable home ; 
but that adequate Outdoor Relief should be granted to them.* Nor did the Central 
Authority rest content with a mere Circular. Letters were sent a few months later to 
all the Boards of Guardians, asking what action had been taken with regard to the sugges- 
tion that Outdoor Relief should be granted to the deserving aged, and, in. particular, 
whether the practice was to grant an adequate amount in each case. This is, down to 
this day, the latest official utterance of policy with regard to the deserving aged.T 


(p) THE AGED AND INFIRM UNDER THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY OF TO-DAY. 


We have to report, after considering all the evidence afforded by the numerous official 
enquiries of the past decade into the condition of the Aged and Infirm, and after supple- 
menting this evidence by fresh witnesses and inspections of our own, that we find all 
the three policies that we have just described, as well as an indefinite number of modifica- 
tions or combinations of these policies, simultaneously in full operation at the present day 
among the Destitution Authorities of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. We infer 
from our investigations that the First Policy—that of indiscriminate, insufficient and 
unconditional weekly doles, coupled with the General Mixed Workhouse for all who cannot 
subsist on them—is to-day the policy adopted by practically all the Destitution Authori- 
ties of Ireland and Wales, and bya considerable majority of the Destitution Authorities 
of England. This policy is at once cruel to many of the deserving and wholly undeterrent 
to the undeserving. We could give in support of this judgment a mass of evidence ; 
but it must suffice here to quote the very authoritative statement, with regard to the 
two-thirds of the aged who are existing on Outdoor Relief, of the present Chief Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, Mr. J. 8. Davy. 


“ The relief,” deposed this witness in 1893, “ which is now usually given to outdoor paupers 
is inadequate, and the pauper is not properly looked after as he ought to be, either by the relieving 
officer or by the medical officer. This is part of. the system. . .. Half-a-crown a week is about 
the outside relief that is given to old people. . . . It isnot enough for them to live upon.” ‘‘ When,” 
he continued, the Guardians “have by a quasi-judicial decision accepted a man as a pauper, and 
given him Outdoor Relief, they are responsible for his treatment. They ought to see that he is properly 
clothed, properly housed, and properly fed. They have no business to send him 2s. a week and wash 
their hands of him.’’f -. ) 


The same information has been given by other official witnesses. 


“I think,” said an experienced Inspector in 1898, “‘ the way in which relief is administered now 
in too many cases is intensely cr tel to the [aged] poor; I think that to try to make old people live 
on 2s. 6d. and a loaf for a week is intensely cruel.’’§ he 


We have already described in how large a proportion of all the two or three hundred 
thousand cases of Outdoor Relief, this is the standard adopted. “It is rare,” summed 
‘up the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, “‘ to find a Union in which it is not the 
exception to give sums which would suffice alone to provide even the barest necessities 
‘of life. . . . It cannot be doubted that, owing to the absence of the other means generally 
pre-supposed, great hardship must result.”|/ Unfortunately, it is only too clear that 
what was described by Mr. Davy in 1893 and by Mr. Baldwyn Fleming in 1898, as “the: 
system,” is, In nine-tenths of the Unions of England and Wales, still “the system” in 
1909. “I do not think to-day,” deposed one of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, ‘that the aged and deserving poor, in the immense majority of cases, receive 
Sixpence more than they did before the Circular (of 1900) was issued.”4] We have our- 
selves seen cases of aged and obviously respectable persons, lingering out an existence in 
the most squalid surroundings, on a dole of Outdoor Relief insufficient to provide even’ 

* Circular of August 4th, 1900, in Appendix to Thirtieth Annual Report of Local Government ‘Board, 
1900-290, pp. 18, 19. As to this Circular, see Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2310, 2815, 3131, 3344, 
4932, 5336, 5403, 5938-5347, 6953, 6954, 7272-7285, 8609, 9128, 11086, 11087, 12877-12884, 13813, 25781 
pent! el 27061 (Par, 29), 29326, 35461, 35679, 40477 (Par. 7), 40535, 41072, 47191 (Par. 34); and 
ear ices No, x. (A), Par. 33, XI. (A), Pars. 105-107, XV. (A), Par. 176, XVII. (A), Par. 7, and XIX. (A), 

ar. 13, to Vol. I; No. LXLL, Par. 6, of Vol. III. ; and No. LXIX., Par. 4, and CXIIL., Par. 3, to Vol. V. 


t Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, Beis 
t Reort of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. I., p. 221, Vol. IL, Q. 1715. 


§ Report of House of Commons Sel i ig 
Bi er SORE ais elect Committee on Cottage Homes Bill, 1899, Qs. 495, 961; ditto. on 








| Report ot Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. I., pp. 20, 21. 
4] Evidence before the Commission, Q. 9138. nett Sek. 
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the barest food, clothing and shelter; not merely unprovided with any of the comforts, 
indulgences or amenities of life, but actually without fire or necessary covering. We 
realise that this irresponsible penuriousness of the Destitution Authority may, in the 
neighbourliness of rural life and in the customary generosity of the Irish and the Welsh 
to the aged, be supplemented by casual gifts which may frequently obviate the worst 
hardships. But the majority of the destitute aged in England and Wales are now to 
be found in large towns of mean streets and migratory populations, where such supple- 
ments are, as experience only too sadly proves, not sufficiently to be counted on. There 
is even worse to be told. It is a common practice of, we fear, the great majority of 
Boards of Guardians, to refuse Outdoor Relief altogether to the most destitute of all 
the cases that come before them—however genuinely deserving such cases may in all 
“respects be—merely on the ground that the applicants have no resources whatever.* ‘‘ The 
rule of the Board,” we were told, with regard to one Union, “is, and always has been, 
that they never give (Outdoor Relief) to those who have nothing.” + This strange policy, 
which, however well intentioned, we cannot but condemn as cruel, of providing nothing 
better than the General Mixed Workhouse, even for the most deserving of the aged, on 
the ground of the extremity of their destitution, is, we fear, to be attributed to the charac- 
teristic penuriousness of a Destitution Authority. Rather than give a lonely old woman 
as much as seven shillings a week, they refuse to give anything. But the policy may 
be due, in part, to a wholly unfounded belief, derived from the early Orders of the Poor 
Law Commissioners,t that it is illegal, or in some way objectionable, to meet the rent 
out of the Poor Rate. “Unless,” said one witness, ‘“‘ the rent is covered we decline to 
give Out-relief,” § even to the most deserving cases. ‘‘ We cannot pay a pauper’s rent,” 
expressly stated another witness.|| The worst of the tragedy is that it is especially the 
shrinking, silent semi-starvation of the lonely old women, or disabled old men, of re- 
spectability and moral refinement, who have outlived relations and friends, which is 
least likely to be helped. When such persons, finding starvation actually upon them, 
consent to enter the workhouse—the General Mixed Workhouse that we have described— 
they come in, to use the expressive words of Miss Clifford, ‘‘ with a feeling that it is just 


like death.’ 


On the other hand, this policy of indiscriminate and unconditional weekly doles, 
however inadequate in amount, combined with optional sojourns in the promiscuous 
General Mixed Workhouse, with its ample food, sleep and warmth, and its unlimited 
idleness and low gossip, is exactly what suits the inclinations of the dirty, dissolute, 
and vicious old man or woman, who can, by bringing petty pilfering and assiduous begging 
to the aid of the Guardians’ dole, manage to make out a not disagreeable life. The 
Guardians who pursue this policy in crowded urban districts find themselves faced by 
two problems which, for a Destitution Authority, are hopelessly insoluble. No incon- 
siderable number of aged persons in the great towns are now, as the Local Government 
Board’s Inspectors have described to us, regularly spending their Outdoor Relief at the 
public-house, whilst habitually living in a condition “‘verminous and dirty beyond 
description,” in rooms “stinking and loathsome ;” a positive danger to the Public Health. ** 
‘The Destitution Authority would like to relieve them only in the Workhouse ; but they 
refuse to come in, and it cannot bring itself absolutely to refuse its dole of inadequate 
Outdoor Relief. It would like to have authority to compel them to come in, but it has 


* Thid., Qs. 18048, 18281-18286, 31379; see also Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895,. 
Vol. II., Qs. 2049, 2126, 2127 ; Vol. IT1., Qs. 10845, 10846, 18281-18289, 31379. 
f Evidence before the Commission, Q. 18284. 

_ £ Ibid., Qs. 2973, 3073-3076. Owing to the abuses prior to 1834 in the payment of paupers’ cottage rents: 
the payment of rent was forbidden in the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order. But this means only payment: 
direct to the landlord (Ibid., Q. 2973), and the payment of arrears of rent (Ibid., Qs. 3073-3076). There is. 
nothing forbidden and nothing objectionable in granting to the pauper the means of providing himself with 
necessary lodging. (Lbid., Q. 3073.) 

§ Ibid., Q. 16733 ; see also Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. II., Qs. 1568-1573 
1614-1616, 4066. 
|| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 67757 ; see also Q. 25373 (Pars. 129-131). 
{ Report of Royal Commission on Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. IT., Q. 6316 ; see also Vol. ITI., Qs. 15209, 15341, 
~ 15360, 15762, 15778, 15822, 15823. It is, most of all, the promiscuity and lack of privacy of the General Mixed 
Workhouse that is objected to. ‘‘ These old people,” said one witness, ‘“‘ do not like to go, and will not go, into 
an institution where they are bound to mix with people that they would not otherwise mix with in life.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 73003.) 
** Thid., Q. 6636, etc. ; see also Summary of Reports on the Condition of the Outdoor Poor by certain of 
the General Inspectors of the Local Government Board, bid. (not yet in volume form). 
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nowhere in which to receive them, except the hated General Mixed Workhouse—with 
its promiscuity, its brand of pauperism, and its chilling deterrence into which no Parlia- 
ment will ever force anybody. An equally intractable problem toa Destitution Authority 
is that presented by those aged persons who belong to the army of ‘‘ Ins-and-Outs.”’ At 
the first snap of cold weather, there crowd into the urban Workhouses, autumn aiter 
autumn, a herd of the worthless old persons of either sex, who manage in the warm 
weather to pick up some sort of a living ; but who prefer, for the winter, the substantial 
comforts and agreeable promiscuity of the General Mixed Workhouse. Many of these 

ersons know exactly how to dodge the limited powers of detention which alone can be 
confided to a Destitution Authority ; and we see them about once a week “‘ taking their 
discharge” in the morning and invariably presenting themselves in the evening at 
the porter’s lodge, often in a more or less intoxicated state, for re-admission In time for 
supper. For this problem the Destitution Authority has no other remedy than com- 
pulsorily detaining the ‘In and Out ” person for as long as a week, the maximum term 
allowed by law.* This amounts, in practice, to no more than limiting the “day out ” 
to one per week. And the very nature of a Destitution Authority and its General Mixed 
Workhouse stands in the way of Parliament granting any further powers of detention, 
which is the remedy asked for. 


We cannot but conclude, therefore, that the provision for the aged and infirm actually 
made by the great mass of Boards of Guardians in England, Wales, and Ireland is wholly 
unsatisfactory, and, in a quite peculiar sense, ‘“‘ too bad for the good and too good for the 
bad.” 


The Second Policy—that of applying the “‘ Workhouse Test ” to the Aged and Infirm, 
with the object of restricting Poor Law relief to the undeserving, and giving 1¢ only in 
the form of maintenance in a deterrent Workhouse—is unknown in Ireland and Wales, 


i a a, 


ae ee ee 


and has only been feebly attempted in a few parishes in Scotland. But in England the | 


judged only by the standard of reducing the number of persons accepting 





manifest success 


reliei—cf this policy of applying the “‘ Workhouse Test ’”’ to the Aged and Infirm, or, to ~ 
use Mr. Longley’s term, the Disabled, led, between 1871 and 1890, to its partial adoption _ | 


by an increasing number of Unions. The policy was, indeed, as easy to administer as it © 


was certain in its results. If, as Mr. Longley suggested, the General Mixed Workhouse 
was to be kept deterrent and disciplinary ; if it was to be deemed the resort of the un- 
deserving ; and if everyone who entered its portals was to be made to feel the “ degradation 
of parish support,”’ it was clear that those only who were reduced to the last extremity 
of want would “ pass the test.” Hence, although in the Unions in which this policy 


was adopted with any thoroughness nearly the whole expenditure on Outdoor Relief was 
saved, the number of persons in the General Mixed Workhouse did not increase. In 


defiance of the authoritative directions of the Local Government Board half a dozen 
Boards of Guardians continue to this day to enforce this policy in all its severity. 


We recognise that the advocates of this policy, actuated by the greatest humanity, 


profess to arrange so that only “ the undeserving ” aged have actually to enter the Work- 
house, all others being adequately provided for outside the Poor Law, either by iriends or 
relations or by voluntary charity. How little these optimistic assurances are to be 
depended on is shown by the elaborate investigations that we set on foot into the results of 
the refusal of Outdoor Relief in some of the so-called “‘ strict ” Unions.{ But whether or 


not it is possible in any Union to provide by voluntary charity for allthe deserving aged 


persons who are legally entitled to apply for relief to the Board of Guardians, we cannot 
‘understand how it can be contended that any public body has the right, by a policy of with- 
holding Poor Law relief from destitute persons, to force them to \accept voluntary charity. 
If there is to be discrimination in the treatment of the deserving and the undeserving aged, 
the deserving person may certainly claim to receive his allotted treatment at the hands of 
the public authority, instead of being relegated to the caprices, the irresponsible judg- 
artis and the arbitrary conditions of the individual private donor. Unfortunately, it is 
al 'y too plain that, at any rate in the populous cities, not a few aged persons, who ought to be 
cehleved, linger out their existence in semi-staivation, quite inadequately provided for, and 


* Tbid., Qs. 155, 3084, 3085. | 
} ibid., Qs. 5016, 5778, 5872, 7572, 8908, 9542, 11245, 14076. 


f Report... onan Inquiry in Six Unions into Cases of Refusal of Outdoor Relief, by Miss G. Harlock; — 


Evidence before the Commission (not yet in volume form) 
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eventually suecumb’ prematurely to disease and privation, rather than apply for admission 
to the Workhouse. We must content ourselves with quoting here the testimony of one 
who has had a lifetime of experience and devoted personal service among the poor of 
Manchester, Mr. Alderman Macdougall, who has been for many. years a leading member 
of the Board of Guardians there :— 


“The large majority,” testifies this exceptionally competent witness, ‘of those who endure 
biting poverty without seeking relief from the Guardians are women. Men donot so frequently attain 
to old age under disadvantageous circumstances as women do. Old men go more readily 
into the Workhouse than old women. Women struggle longer and with greater determination with 
the difficulties of poverty, and the incapacities of old age. Families in poor circumstances find it is 
less possible to provide food and shelter for an old man who is a relative than for an old woman. 
He is more in the way, he expects not only a larger portion of the food, but to share in the better 

‘portions. He does not fit into the household of a working family as an old woman does, and is not 
so useful in domestic matters. His welcome is colder, and he desires to get out of the way, and ‘goes 
to the workhouse. A decent old woman will cling to a home where she may be regarded as the drudge 
rather than as the grandmother or the aunt, and she will exist on the plainer portions of the meals, 
and will wedge in both day and night without encroaching much on the means of the family.” But 
there are even harder cases. ‘‘ There are, in every Union, aged women of good character, who belong 
to no families into whose domestic life they can fit and on whom they can depend—women who have 
been domestic servants, assistants in shops, mill hands, nurses, seamstresses, women who have denied 
themselves in younger days to support parents and bring up younger sisters and brothers, widows 
‘of good repute who have out-lived husbands and children, daughters of fathers who have failed 
in business, and women left with some provision which has been exhausted. If absolutely unable 
to earn small sums, they must, of course, apply for relief, but many of them do manage by sewing, 
knitting, washing, hawking of small articles, or minding children for mothers going to work, to eke 
out a very scanty living. They dread the associations of pauper life. Having been self-supporting 
up to old age, they have the most intense desire to keep from even Outdoor Relief, and an utter 
repugnance to entering the Workhouse. Yet they have the daily fear thatthe Workhouse must be 
the final refuge, and this fear is harder to bear than the pinch of hunger, the cold of insufficient cloth- 
ing, or the poverty of their surroundings.”’* . 


We must refer here to a special form of this policy of applying the ‘‘ Workhouse Test ” 
to the aged, which appears to prevail—to the serious hardship of some of the aged poor— 
in about a score of Unions. In some Unions in which Outdoor Relief is not systematically 
refused to the well-conducted deserving aged, theré is a practice of refusing it in particular 
cases, not because of any defect in the applicant, but.as.a means of inducing relations or 
friends to come forward and undertake the maintenance of the destitute aged person. 
There is the same liability to contribute, and the same powers of enforcing contribution for 
any person chargeable to the Poor Rate, whether the relief is indoor or outdoor. But as 
there is usually a much greater repugnance in relations or friends to allowing a person in whom 
they’ are interested to enter the General Mixed Workhouse than to allowing him to receive 
Outdoor Relief, the Guardians, without regard to the hardship to the destitute person himself, 
play upon this repugnance,and refuse Outdoor Relief, with the object of extracting contribu- 
tions from relations or friends who might otherwise refuse to make them. Sometimes 
Outdoor Relief is refused and an ‘‘offer of the House ”’ 1s made, or the Outdoor Relief ig 
reduced to a purely nominal amount, when there are sons legally liable to contribute, 
merely as an alternative to enforcing contributton—the Destitution Authority choosing to let 
the old people suffer the consequences of their sons’ neglect, rather than take the proper 
legal steps for compelling these to contribute.t More often, however, the refusal of Outdoor 
Relief takes place with a similar object, when there are no relations legally bound to con- 
tribute, but when there are other relations under no such liability, or even mere friends 
or benevolent persons, whom the Guardians hope, by threatening the destitute person with 
the horrors of the General Mixed Workhouse, to persuade to contribute. This policy is 
occasionally even carried so far—we should not have credited it had it not been avowed by 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians concerned—as to refuse all relief whatsoever, 
either indoor or outdoor, in order to make such non-liable relations or friends undertake, 
on pain of seeing the person in whom they may be interested suffer, a duty which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, the law has cast, not on them but on the Destitution Authority.t We 
regret to say that, in some Unions, this refusal, for ulterior objects, of Outdoor Relief to 
persons otherwise deserving it, is not merely a matter of practice, butis actually embodied in 





* Tbid., Q. 36513, Pars. 17-19. 


+ Ibid., Qs. 19732, 19757, 27164. One witness expressly deposed that: ‘‘ Many applications have been 
refused where children are known to be of sufficient ability to wholly maintain their parents.” (Zbid., Q. 
67743, Par. 16.) See also Report of Royal Commission on Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. IT., Qs. 4188, 4640, 4645, 
4650, 4783, 4784, 4931, 7920, 7921; Vol. IIL, Qs. 15848-15857, 15908-15924, 15954, 15983, 15984, 16088 
16096, 16191-16217, 17793. eee Rie HAR uMenag) 


t Ibid., Vol. II., Qs. 2283-2295. 
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ave not—so far as we can deeérbath“2beEn objected to by the District Auditors 
ectors of the Local Government Board. It is not infrequent to find in the rules: 
a prohibition of Outdoor Relief to persons who, being otherwise in all respects qualified, 


have relations, not legally liable to support them, but who are, as the Guardians consider, 
“ morally bound ” to do so, or “ina position ” to do so, or “ fully capable ” of doing so.* 


rules, which h 
or by the Insp 


The Third Policy—that promulgated by the Local Government Board in 1895-6 and 
the one now in force—of securing to every aged, deserving, destitute person Outdoor 
Relief fully adequate for subsistence, or, if he or she is unwilling or unable to use such 
an allowance, good maintenance in comfortable quarters apart from the General Mixed 
Workhouse, has, despite the fact that it is the authoritative policy of the Local Govern- 
ment Board,+ been adopted by only about a score of Boards of Guardiansin England. The 
policy has usually been adopted subject to certain arbitrary qualifications, such as the 
absence of relations “‘ morally bound ”’ to contribute, the fact of continuous residence 
for twenty years within the boundaries of a particular Union, or the attainment of elghty 
years of age. We have already given our criticism of the first of these qualifications—the 
attempt on the part of a public authority, by an arbitrary exercise of its discretion, to 
force a third party to do something that the law does not require, by deliberately subjecting 
the person as to whom the discretion has to be exercised to a course of treatment which 
is not that deemed the most suitable to his condition. When, however, the alternative 
to Outdoor Relief is not, as at Brixworth or Bradfield, the General Mixed Workhouse, but: 
maintenance on a higher scale in comfortable separate quarters, where the old people 
can come and go at their will, the policy of “ offering the House ”’ with the object of putting 
pressure on other people loses much of its cruelty and objectionableness. But then it. 
loses also most of its efficacy. It becomes, in fact, a policy of “ bluff,” which may succeed. 
in proportion to the ignorance or simplicity of the third party—those alone being imposed 
upon who remain unaware of the genuine superiority of the indoor provision made for the 
deserving old people. With regard to the stipulation that only such aged persons as have 
completed ten or twenty years’ continuous residence within the particular Union, we have. 
only to observe that it amounts, in effect, to an attempt, on the part of a particular Board 
of Guardians—as we think, an illegitimate attempt—to alter the Law of Settlement as 
enacted by Parliament. ven stranger for a public Authority charged with the relief of 
destitution is the rule of several Unions making the amount of the Outdoor Relief vary 
according to the age of the pauper ; actually giving, irrespective of the cost of subsistence 
in any particular case, sometimes sixpence additional for each lustrum attained in excess 
of sixty-five years. 


Omitting such strangely irrelevant local qualifications of the policy laid down since. 
1895-6 by the Local Government Board, we have to express our appreciation of the 
admirable provision for the aged deserving poor now made, according to this policy, by 
such Unions as Bradford, Sheffield, Ecclesall Bierlow, Woolwich, Hunslet, Dewsbury, 
Sculcoates, and Birmingham.§ The Boards of Guardians of these anda few other Unions 
have definitely adopted the policy of allowing, to their selected class of deserving destitute 
aged, Outdoor Relief of 5s. a week for each person. || The assumption, at any rate, is 





aa * Such rules appear to exist in the following (among other) Unions: Paddington, Marlborough, Halifax, 
ichester. 


{ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 3778-3781. 


t Report of House of Commons Select Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill, 1899, p. 7. The rules of | 
various Boards of Guardians prescribe a definite scale according to age, which may be as follows: Under 65, 
2s. 6d. a week; between 65 and 70, 3s. a week; between 70 and 75, 3s. 6d. a week; between 75 and 80, ° 
4s. a week ; between 80 and 85, 4s. 6d. a week; and over 85, 5s. a week. (Rules of Mansfield Board of Guar-_ 
dians; for other age scales, see Rules of Croydon, Derby, Hertford, Honiton and Shardlow Boards of Guardians.) 
In another Union, the scale is 4 lbs. of bread per week and a pair of boots once a year, plus ls. to 2s. a week, » 
to persons between 60 and 70; plus 2s. 6d. to persons between 70 and 75 ; plus 3s. to persons between 75 
and 80; and plus 3s. 6d. to those over 80. (Rules of the Medway Board of Guardians.) We do not under- 
stand why the grant of Outdoor Relief, according to these rules, irrespective of the amount actually needed 
in each case, has not been objected to by the District Auditors. 


ant ad = Annual Proceedings of the Poor Law Conferences for 1901-1902, will be found Reports from 
; a Wo \nions as to the action taken under the Circular of August 4th, 1900 (pp. 775, 803), giving particulars 
ot the steps taken also at Abingdon, Bolton, Bristol, and Warwick. 


te We Bt ans pa the Birmingham Board of Guardians, in July, 1908, resolved that “ all aged poor over 

ant ice of asset May wie at present in receipt of Outdoor Relief from the parish, and who have exercised 

shit eats heh: een respectable residents in the Parish of Birmingham during a number of yeas. 

eaadinie , b S- each per week from January Ist, next.” (The Times, July 16th, 1908.) A similar 
n has been adopted in some other Unions, including that of Camberwell . 
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that no such person will ever be forced to accept indoor relief. If the aged person is 
unable to get properly taken care of, or for any other reason prefers to come inside, he or 
she is maintained in comfortably furnished apartments, separate from the General Mixed 
Workhouse, sometimes (as at Dewsbury and Birmingham) in a distinct block,* sometimes 
{as at Woolwich) in a separate house quite away from the Workhouse premises,} sometimes 
(as at Bradford) in a quadrangle of separate tenements,{ or (as at Sheffield) in a row of 
cottages, each with two inmates. § They have often each a room to themselves, or at least 
{as at Birmingham) a cubicle, furnished with carpet, chair, and dressing table with drawers 
underneath. Sometimes (as at Nottingham) “afternoon tea” is served at 4 p-m. || 
Dinners are usually cooked in a common kitchen§] and served in common in a separate 
dining-room, but the old people may often prepare their other meals for themselves, over 
their own fires.** They have tea, sugar, tobacco and snuff served out to them weekly, 
to be used when they like.t+ They have comfortable, non-distinctive clothing provided 
for them,{{ or they may retain their own ; and they may receive visits in their own apart- 
ments§$§ and come and go during the daytime at their will.||||_ They are sometimes allowed 
to retain pet animals,{/{[ and to cultivate their own little gardens.*** They may receive and 
retain for themselves any gifts from friends, other than alcoholic drink.tt} ‘They get up 
when they like and go to bed as they please.” ttt They need do no work unless they choose, 
but if they desire to do so, they are to be provided with “congenial ’? employment, 
“* suited to their age and capacity.’’§§§ With the one exception that no pocket-money 
is provided for them, and subject to this one drawback that, disguise it as we may, the 





* Evidence before Commission, Q. 25159. 

+ Ibid., Q. 3778, see also Qs. 14196-14199. 

+ Ibid., Q. 14144. 

§ Ibid., Q. 41006, 

{| Year Book of Nottingham Board of Guardians, 1906-1907. 


4] Evidence before the Commission, Q. 41010. 
** Year Book of Sheffield Board of Guardians for 1906-1907. 


tt“ Women to have 14 ozs. of tea and 6 ozs. of sugar, and men $ oz. of tobacco weekly, when over sixty 
years of age.” (Rules of Hunslet Board of Guardians.) | 


tt Evidence before the Commission, Q. 41017. Year Book of Sheffield Board of Guardians. 
§§ Regulations of Hunslet Board of Guardians. 

{||| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 26944, 41018. 

‘Year Book of Sheffield Board of Guardians. 

*** Hvidence before the Commission, Q. 27752. 

Tit Report of Paddington Board of Guardians for 1901-1902. 


tit Evidence before the Commission, Q. 25159. 


§§§ Regulations of Hunslet Board of Guardians. We may quote two descriptions by our own committees. 
At Bradford, “ the Homes for the Aged and Deserving Poor were erected to comply with the urgent recommen- 
dations of Mr. Chaplin’s Circular. They may be described as adequately supported almshouses, under. disci- 
plinary conditions such as obtain and are enforced among the passengers of a mail-steamer. Each room 
accommodates either husband and wife, or two aged persons, male or female, who, before leaving the workhouse 
decided that they could and would like to live together. The rooms are comfortably furnished, well-lighted 
and warmed, andthe occupants have on the walls, etc., the little possessions, pictures, ete., which originally 
found a place in their old homes. They have their meals in their own rooms ; the materials for breakfast 
and tea are served out weekly ; and the inmates have these meals when they think fit ; within reason, they 
get up when they like and go to bed when they like ; dinner is cooked in a common kitchen by the wife of 
the Superintendent, and properly served in each room. There is a kind of common room, where religious 
services, concerts, etc., are provided. ‘The swing gate of the Institution is always open. The inmates go out 
when they please, but we understood that they seldom go beyond the garden ; they prefer that their friends 
should come and see them, and we are told, not'a few look in for a ‘cup of tea.” The old folk dust and tidy 
their own rooms, but the rougher work is done by some sane epileptic young men, who have been transferred 
from the House, in order that they may be made as comfortable as possible, having regard to the malady 
which has blasted their lives.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 21, p. 48.) In one Union, “ the 
accommodation for the first or highest class provides for twenty-eight men and twenty-four women. Both 
‘the men and women have two dormitories and two sitting-rooms, the latter having linoleum or a canvas covering 
on the floor, and being furnished with arm chairs, rocking chairs, tables and couches. Meals are served in 
the sitting-room that appears to be in daily use (the other being reserved for Sundays or for receiving friends). 
As regards food, the inmates get a loaf and a pot of jam for the ‘ cupboard i whenever they require them. 
They are also allowed a cheap and wholesome currant cake to their tea. The inmates may, with the consent 
of the master, go out any day after ‘ the performance of their small duties.’ Friends likewise are admitted on 


any evening.” (Ibid., No. 20, p. 45.) ; YoY AQ DO Tey 
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inmates of these comfortable quarters for the aged are, owing) to their being under the 
Destitution Authority, legally stigmatised as paupers,* the small and highly selected class 
of deserving aged have, in these few Unions, where the new policy of the Local. Govern- 
ment Board has been fully adopted, as good conditions as could possibly be desired. , 


It is to the credit of the Destitution Authorities of Scotland that, with the cognizance 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland, they have for the most part long adopted 
an equally generous policy with regard to the deserving aged. In one respect they have 
even gone further than the most up-to-date of the English Boards of Guardians, They 
have combined the provision of agreeable quarters with Outdoor Relief. In the com.- 
fortable cottages, or in the old villa residences that are termed, in some Scotch Parishes, 
“ Parochial Homes,” we ourselves found the deserving aged inmates, not only enjoying 
the furnished lodgings, free firing and attendance that is provided, but receiving in addi- 
tion, to dispense as they think fit, their “ aliment ” of three or four shillings a week. They 
may, if they choose, hand their money, or any part of it, to the salaried housekeeper, to 
provide their meals with; or they may, if they prefer, make any or all of their purchases 
for themselves, and cook their own meals over their own fires in their own way. This 
appears to us the best thing that has yet been done in the way of public provision for the 
aged. We can only regret that this policy of discrimination and generous treatment of 
the deserving aged has been extended, in England, owing to the inability of the Local 
Government Board to overcome in most places the almost inevitable reluctance of a 
Destitution Authority to provide anything beyond the barest subsistence, to only an 
insignificant minority of the deserving aged. r : a 


To the infirm and permanently incapacitated who are not “aged ’’--whatever be 
the age-limit locally adopted—the new policy has not yet been applied at all, with the 
one partial exception of the sane epileptics, for whom, in the Manchester, Chorlton, Brad- 
ford, and one or two other Unions, special provision is made.t There is obviously just 
as much need for classification according to present character among the infirm and in- 
capacitated who are young, as among those who are old. There are just as many deserving 
persons among them. “It is very hard,” as one witness pointed out to us, “ upon the 
younger persons, who are thoroughly infirm, to be kept as they are with rather a degraded 
class. The younger infirm people do not get the liberties that the old peopledo, and 
they have really nothing to brighten their lives.”{ For the physically defective; 
the crippled, the half-paralysed, the blind and the semi-blind, the gravely rheumatic, 
and other men and women, not acutely sick, but chronically unable to earn in the com- 
petitive labour market an independent subsistence—of whom there are, we fear, many 
thousands destitute—we find nothing better prevailing than a fluctuating alternation 
between the First Policy and the Second ; with the result that these thousands of physic- 
ally incapacitated persons either get unconditional doles of inadequate Outdoor Relief, 
or are herded with the rest in the General Mixed Workhouse. Here no special provision 
is made for them. The sane epileptics, in particular, “‘ spend their time ... fighting 
and quarrelling, and passing a miserable existence till they die.”§. “ No arrangements,” 
said another witness, ‘‘ are made for their occupation ; the disease grows upon them 3 they 
deteriorate morally and mentally till a worse fate befalls them, and they end their days 
in the lunatic wards.” || Moreover, among these incapacitated men and women—whether 
crippled or merely broken down by infirmity, epileptic, half-blind or partly paralysed— 
even more than among the aged, there has accordingly been developed a terrible variety 
of parasitic outdoor paupers, or of Workhouse “‘ Ins and Outs,” who alternate their periods 


of begging and pilfering and living in filth and degradation, with recuperative spells in — 





* It is, however, to be noted that, even when the Destitution Authority has done its best to separate the 
selected class of deserving aged from the rest of the Poor Law, it seldom succeeds in quite consistently doing 
so. Sometimes, as at Dewsbury, it cannot bring itself to put the quarters for the aged outside the porter’s 
lodge, so that the deserving aged have to pass in and out with all the other paupers. Even at Bradford, where 
the deserving aged have a quadrangle of charming tenements to themselves, the Board «f Guardians, having 
a accommodation, first, for the sane epileptics of diverse ages and varied characters, and then for the able- 

odie men on the Outdoor Labour Test,”” dumped these’all down on the land adjoining the old people's 
cottages’; and then, as a climax, placed the whole—deserving aged, sane epileptics and able-bodied men in 
the Labour Yard—under one and the same Superintendent. | 


} There is an admirable special ‘ colony ” for the sane epileptics, established at an expenditure of over | 


peach Ms J a Committee of the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians at, Langho, near Blackburn. 
eport of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIIL., pp..307,.308.) 

t ep as before the Commission, Q. 15419: e% t Taxol t oft hoo} 1 tl 
bai * ity. Baa ic Commission on the Care and unit of the Rebhlbaainded, 1908, Vol. I:, Q. 7 TRS 


| Zbid., Vol. IT., Q. 16491, Vol. VIIL., p. 308. 
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the idleness, gossip, food,and warmth of the Workhouse.* For the many thousands of 
young infirm, even more than for the aged, the provision made by the Destitution Authori- 
ties is, indeed, everywhere wholly unsatisfactory—eruel to the deserving, demoralisingly 
attractive to the undeserving, and degrading to all. 


(c) THe EsTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME. 


. The definite adoption by the Local Government Board since 1895-1896 of what we 
have called the Third: Policy—of discrimination among different classes of the Aged, with 
generous treatment of the deserving—has now developed into the establishment, during 
the year 1908, of a National Pension Scheme. Under the Old-age Pensions Act of 1908, 
which is not yet actually in full operation, every person of British nationality and twenty 
years’ residence within the United Kingdom, becomes entitled as of right, on attaining the 
age of seventy, to a pension payable from the Exchequer, if he does not come into any 
of certain definitely excepted categories. These excepted categories comprise :— 


a (a) Those who have incomes exceeding £31 10s. per annum. 

(6) Those who have “habitually failed to work ... according to ability, 
opportunity and need, for the maintenance ” of themselves and “ those legally 
dependent” on them.{ 

(c) Those actually under detention as lunatics. 

(d) Those undergoing a sentence of imprisonment, or under a judicial order 
of disqualification for not exceeding ten years, subsequent to imprisonment or 
detention under the Inebriates Act ; and 

(e) Temporarily, until December 31st, 1910, those who are, or who have 
been at any time since January Ist, 1908, in receipt of Poor Law Relief other 
than medical relief.§ | 


The amount of the pension, beginning from January Ist, 1909, or from any subsequent 
award, will, if the aged person has not more than £21 per annum of income, be 5s. a week ; 
and if the aged person has between £21 and £31 10s. of income, be from 1s. to 4s. per week 
according to a fixed scale. Finally, it remains to be said that the whole class of aged 
persons thus becoming National Pensioners are to be wholly taken out of the Poor Law, 
and removed from any connection with the Destitution Authorities, the whole of the 
business relating to the award and payment of the pensions being assigned, subject to 
appeal to the Local Government Board, to special Pension Committees of the County 
and County Borough Councils, and the Councils of Boroughs and urban districts exceeding 
20,000 in population,|| with the aid of the Post Office and of a staff of special Pension 
Officers appointed by and responsible to the Treasury. 


There will accordingly be, from now onwards, a new class of the Aged, that of National 
Pensioners, whose applications for public assistance, though they may be destitute, will 
not be dealt with by the Destitution Authorities. It is estimated that this new class will, 
before the expiration of the first year, amount to between 500,000 and 600,000. It 1s, 
however, quite impossible, pending further experience of the working of the Act, to esti- 
mate with any precision what proportion of the persons who now become paupers and are 
classed as Aged and Infirm will, in future years, become National Pensioners and thus 
escape the Destitution Authorities. The National Pension Scheme is, indeed, admittedly 
incomplete, as it has yet to be decided by Parliament what, after the end of 1910, is to 
be the position of those temporarily disqualified for a pension on the ground merely of 
having received Poor Law relief of other than the excepted kinds between the arbitrary 
dates of January Ist, 1908, and December 31st, 1910. 


“* Among the worst cases of Outdoor Relief to persons of squalid and dissolute lives, the Inspactors found 
“‘ epileptics, imbeciles and cripples of the lowest class.” (See ante, p. 28.) 

+ 8 Edw. VII., c. 40. 

t It is “ provided that a person shall not be disqualified under this paragraph ”—nor shall his wife be 
disqualified—“ if he has continuously for ten years up to the age of sixty, by means of payments to friendly; 
provident, or other societies, or Trade Unions, or other approved steps, made such provision against old age, 
sickness, infirmity, or want or loss of employment as may be recognised as proper provision for the purpose ” 
by the regulations under the Act. 

§ With Medical Relief for this purpose is included not only any relief expressly declared not to be a dis- 
qualification for the Parliamentary franchise, but also “ any medical or surgical assistance (including food 
and comforts) supplied by or on the recommendation of a Medical Officer,” and also “‘the maintenance of any 
dependent . . . in any lunatic asylum, infirmary. or hospital, or the payment of the expenses of burial of a 
dependent.” . rat 

iy In ‘Ireland: the population limit is 10,000; and in Scotland it does not apply, all Royal, Parlia- 
mentary, or Police Burghs having their own Pension Committees. The Scilly Isles are treated as a county. 
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(p) Tur NEED FOR DIVERSIFIED PROVISION FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM. 


After the most careful consideration we have to report that the diverse medley of 
persons who are officially included within the class of the Aged and Infirm do not appear 
to us, in any scientific analysis, to constitute a single category. Apart from those old 
persons who are acutely sick or mentally defectivé—who fall, notwithstanding their 
age, into the categories of the Sick and the Mentally Detective respectively, to be dealt 
with by the Authorities charged with those services—we must distinguish among the 
Aged and Infirm no fewer than five separate classes for which distinct provision has, in 
our judgment, necessarily to be made. 


(i) The National Pensioners. 


We may conveniently begin with the National Pensioners, the class of aged persons 
to whom the community as a whole decides to grant, as of right, an unconditional national 
superannuation allowance. By the passage into law of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, 
we are relieved from the necessity of discussing, in principle, the propriety of such a policy, 
in which we fully concur. Some of our witnesses—nearly all of them unconnected either 
with the wage-earning class or with the actual working of the Friendly Societies—have 
taken the view, based, as we understand, on @ priori theory, that such non-contributory 
pensions would be likely to discourage thrift and saving.* We have, however, been more 
impressed by the fact that, of the representatives of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions 
who gave evidence before us, the official leaders and a majority of the witnesses were in 
favour of some such system of national superannuation allowances,without specific personal 
contributions, to be granted, on the attainment of a prescribed age, to all who need them. 
These witnesses, from their experience of Friendly Societies and of working class life, 
anticipated that such a national pension scheme—far from being injurious to the existing 


Friendly Societies and Trade Unions—would, by removing the present difficulty felt by 7 


the poorer labourers in ever being able to save enough to become independent of Poor Law — 


relief, and with it their consequent scepticism as to saving for old age being of any avail, 


actually encourage thrift and saving, and increase the membership of all provident — 


associations. t 


Accepting, therefore, the principle that the needy aged should be provided for by 
national superannuation allowances, we have to report that the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1908 fails, in various respects, to dispose of even this part of the problem of the Destitution 
Authorities. This Act, in the first place, obviously requires to be amended before the 
end of 1910 so as to remove the disqualification of those persons who, being otherwise 


eligible for a pension, happen to have received Poor Law relief, other than Medical Relief, 


since the arbitrarily chosen date of 1st January, 1908. Asit has been decided—a decision 
in which we fully agree—that.pauperism prior to 1st January, 1908, however prolonged 
and whatever the cause, should not disqualify, there can be no justice in withholding pensions 
from deserving aged persons, merely because—without having any notice of the intention of 
the Government—they accepted, after that date, the provision which the law had made for 
them, The Local Government Board itself, as we have seen, has, since 1896, deliberately 
instructed the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales to make generally known the 
advantages to be offered under the Poor Law to the deserving aged, “ so that those really 
m need may not be discouraged trom applying.” t+ Under this official encouragement the 
number of deserving aged paupers (a maj ority of them being women) has, year by year, 


steadily increased. For the Government now to turn round, and penalise by ineligibility 


fora pension the very men and women whom it has been trying to encourage to apply for 
Poor Law relief—and, 80 far as concerns those who became paupers between January and 
July, 1908, actually without notice that this would make them ineligible for a pension— 


is plainly unjust. We fully agree with the Departmental Committee of 1900 in thinking it 
by no means easy to defend the exclusion of those aged paupers who could give reasonable 


ttt chaser ad size do eee ail ot gee pecan. ene oes) ole eee ir tps cee 


* Evidence before the Commission Qs. 27061 (Par. 32), 27287, 29772-29779, 30915, 35283, 35308, 41383 
Nan aot 20009 (Par, 19), 50973 (Par. 8), 50998, 52951 (Par. 31) and various of the Appendices to Vol. V. 
os. AAXT. (Par. 5), XXXIV. (Par. 5), LXXXVI. (Par. 7), CVI. (Par. 8). 


aon t ee 43125, 50728 (Par. 11), 51760 (Par. 31), 51782, 51811, 67890, 67891, 68688 (Par. 18), 68745, 
5a ae (Par. 47), 72626-72633, 77352-77359, 77295, '77296,77457, 77468 (Pat. 16),77501, 77502,77663 ; 
Appendices No. XLIT. (Par; 14); LXXIIT. (Par. 13), XC. (Par. 9), to Vol. V. 


} Circular of July, 1896, in Twenty-sixth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1896-1897, pp. 7-9. 
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proof that, had they not had the misfortune to pass the Rubicon in pre-pensionable days, 
they would have been able to satisfy the requirements of the Pension Authority.” * 


To retain any such disqualification as the acceptance of Poor Law relief, even after 
notice given that such relief will disqualify for a pension, appears to us both undesirable and 
in practice impossible. In view of the fact that the most thrifty and deserving persons may 
be rendered destitute by some accidental cause, to deprive them of their right to eventual 
superannuation merely because they had, in the time of their need, accepted, for their 
dependents or themselves, the provision which the law had made for them, would be felt to 
be unfair. It must be remembered that the receipt of parochial relief is final and con- 
clusive in its disqualifying effect. Even if the whole cost is subsequently repaid to the 
Guardians, the disqualification remains. Even if the sons or other relatives pay their 
contributions to the Guardians before the aged person receives his dole of Outdoor Relief 
or his maintenance in the Workhouse, so that there is not even a monetary expense 
to the Guardians, the case is not altered. These facts add weight to the practical objec- 
tion that evasions could not be prevented. It would, in many cases (and in a rapidly 
increasing number of cases), be impracticable, in future years, to find out whether or 
not an applicant for a national pension had received Poor Law relief at any time since 
1907. Poor Law relief is being given this year separately by each of 646 Unions in 
England and Wales, by each of 874 parishes in Scotland, and by each of 159 Unions in 
Ireland. Many of these 1,679 separate Poor Law Authorities are keeping very 
imperfect records even of their present proceedings; and they have still more 
imperfect records for 1908. The almost universal practice is to treat each appli- 
cation as a new case, and to record particulars in separate entries, case by case. 
There is, of course, no common aggregate list of paupers. There is not even in any place a 
list of the persons who have received Poor Law relief during the past in the one Union. 
There is seldom even a complete list of the paupers of any one year in any one Union; and 
where such a list is compiled, it is nearly always made up separately for each of the score of 
constituent parishes of the Union; and then often altogether omits some minor classes of 
paupers. In very few cases would even these incomplete and separate lists be in alpha- 
betical order. It might be difficult in any populous Union to prove, years hence, that a 
particular applicant, admittedly resident in that same Union, and not some other person 
of the same name, had received Poor Law relief ten or fifteen years before. It would be 
impossible, amid all the confusion of registers of different years and different classes of 
relief, for any officer of that Union, to be sure (and therefore to certify) that the 
applicant had never received any one of the various kinds of Poor Law relief, at any time 
since 1907—even if the inquiry were confined to the one Union. W hat clerk to a Board of 
Guardians could feel certain that the applicant or some member of his family for whom 
he was liable, had not, years before, spent a night in the Workhouse, or had a loaf of 
bread from the relieving officer on ‘“‘ sudden or urgent necessity’? The pauper does 
not always give his real name—he sometimes gives somebody else’s name; and there 
are Unions in which the registration of such names as are given is by no means perfect. 


' But the relief may not have been given in the Union in which the applicant resides. 
A large proportion of the population, especially that of great towns, and that of new or 
tapidly growing urban centres, such as Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesbrough, Cardiff and 
Barry, is, or has been, migratory, It must be remembered that the Poor Law relief given 
by each Union is not confined to the settled inhabitants of that Union; though even a 
settlement is now acquired by three years’ residence, and, in the case of a woman, by mere: 
marriage. A person may have had in his life half-a-dozen settlements in succession. 
Relief is given in the Casual Ward orin the Workhouse proper, or even (by way of “ sudden 
or urgent necessity ”) at his home, to any destitute person, whatever his real or pretended 
residence, and however brief his stay in the Union. A large proportion of the applicants. 
for old-age pensions will, at various times, have resided in other Unions; and they can 





* Report of Departmental Committee on the Financial Aspects of the Proposals . . . about the Aged’ 
Deserving Poor, 1900 (Cd. 67), p. 9. As the law at present stands the only persons now actually paupers who 
might obtain National Pensions are those over seventy who are not otherwise disqualified, and who, not having 
since January Ist, 1908, received any other kind of Poor Law relief, are now in receipt of Medical Relief only, 
including “ food or comforts ’—and therefore (according to the decision in Kirkhouse ». Blakeway, 71 L.J.KB. 
130) presumably maintenance for the purpose of treatment or cure Ina Poor Law institution—” supplied by 
or on the recommendation of a Medical Officer.” But as most of these would be inmates of Poor Law in- 
firmaries, they would not, until they had sufficiently recovered to leave those institutions, cease to be legally 
paupers, or under the care of the Destitution Authorities, who could presumably impound their pensions in 


repayment of ihe expense of their maintenance. 
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lled to recount all their wanderings and all their excursions on “ hopping,” 
bs Lge eyene or merely on holidays. Those who had received Poor Law relief, and. 
who subsequently wished to apply for a pension, would naturally remove, and apply in some 
other Union. If they found it necessary to apply for their pensions in their real names (so 
as to prove age by birth registers) they would soon learn to make their application for Poor 
Law relief under assumed names, so as to have their real names untainted when they attained 
the pensionable age. How can it be certified, years hence, that the applicant (or any mem- 
ber of his family for whom he is liable) has not, under any name whatsoever, received Poor 
Law relief, in any one of its numerous forms from any one of the 1,679 Poor Law Authorities 
of the United Kingdom, during any one of the preceding years since 1907 ? Who could 
search all the records, for instance, of the Casual Wards all over England, Ireland, and 
Wales; and what value would he give to the particular names under which their nightly, 
inmates, knowing the penalties to which habitual tramping exposed them, chose to register 
themselves 2? Who could certify that an Irish applicant for a pension had not received 
temporary relief on some haymaking or harvesting tour in England or Scotland ? How 
would it be possible to be assured that the applicant in Bermondsey or Bethnal Green had 
not been, since 1907, temporarily accommodated in the Workhouse of some Kentish Union 
on one or other of his annual ‘“‘ hoppings ” ? 


It is true that various small and local pension endowments do prescribe as a condition 
of eligibility that the applicants shall not have been in receipt of parochial relief during a 
certain period. But it is to be noted :— ? | 


(a) That the term is a short one, usually five years ; ‘i 


(b) That the applicant is always required also to have been a resident during, 
at least that period in the particular parish,so that it is comparatively easy to’ 
ensure that he has not had parochial relief at his residence ; . 


(c) That the pensions are given as a matter of favour to such applicants as the 
trustees may choose, so that any doubtful case can be rejected without cause” 
assigned ; and . / BE 

(d) That the condition has for its main object to ensure that pension and) 
Poor Law felief shall not be received by the same person simultaneously, so that a 
mere general compliance completely attains its purpose, irrespective of possible’ 
chance receipt of temporary relief years ago in some other Union. 7 

Ail these considerations would be absent in the case of a national superannuation allowance, 


It is, perhaps, a minor point that, so far as women are concerned, the incident of 
marriage may present great difficulties to any making of pauperism a disqualification for: 
an old-age Pension. There is first the change of name. Wives receive relief in their! 
married names, and their maiden names are not recorded. But there is nothing to prevent’ 
them eventually resuming their maiden names and at seventy applying for a: pension,) 
duly armed with a birth certificate, and sinking all mention of the marriage (or one or 
other of their marriages), during which they had received parochial relief. They might 
well feel that it was their husbands who were really the paupers, not themselves. Indeed, | 
it must be conceded that a wife accompanying her husband has no option in the matter. 
She cannot prevent her husband making her a pauper if he chooses to do so. It is very doubt 
Tul, in strict law, whether a wife or a child can ever be said to have accepted parochial” 
relief. It does not seem possible to deprive her eventually of her national superannuation’ 
allowance on this ground. In fact, we gather that the better opinion is that no woman) 
is legally disqualified in respect of relief received as a wife. | BE 


_. Far more important, both numerically and otherwise, are the difficulties presented by 
widowhood, to which not less than 30 per cent. of all the pauperism is due. The young widow 
of the labourer, suddenly bereft of the bread-winner, with a family of young children on her | 
hands, often incapacitated for earning a livelihood by having an infant in arms, is the most 
pathetic and the most difficult of the Poor Law problems. At all times and in all places. 
her moral claim to at least temporary Poor Law relief has been admitted. In the most 
strictly administered Unions, at the most severely restrictive periods of Poor Law history, | 
under the advice of the most rigorous Poor Law critics, the claim of the widow has not been 
rejected. But whether or not the widow will be eligible fora pension at seventy, or what-- 
ever may be the pensionable age, will, under the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, depend on 
whatper she had been lucky enough to have her husband die, and to pass through her 
tee itable time of difficulty, before 1908 ! In this fortunate conjecture she may have taken 

er six months Outdoor Relief, which the Local Government Board regulations freely allow, | 
and may hope to get into a position of earning her livelihood—probably by marrying again 
—and thus be eligible for a pension. If, however, cruel fate permitted her 
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husband to live on until after January Ist, 1908, and then carried him off, her ** widow’s 
six months ” of Outdoor Relief, which is often necessary to prevent the children from 
starving, and which the harshest economist has not denied her, will carry with it, however 
hard and however successfully she might subsequently work to maintain herself in 
independence, the eventual loss of her old-age pension—unless, indeed, she is sharp enough to 
suppress all mentioa of her unlucky episode of marriage and its consequent widowhood and 
pauperism, and to present herself at seventy, smiling, in her second husband’s name 
{which would, indeed, be the natural case); or even in her maiden name, under which 
she would never have received parochial relief anywhere. 


In view of the fact that the sudden or premature removal of the family bread-winner, 
as things are now ordered, almost necessarily plunges into pauperism, at least for a time, a 
large proportion of the families of the wage-earning class, and that, under existing marital 
arrangements, it is usually quite impossible for the wife either to compel her husband to 
_ provide for her possible widowhood, or to “ make a purse ”? for herself, even if it were 
desirable for her to do so, it is submitted that any disqualification of widows by reason of 
their having, subsequent to January Ist, 1908, at some time of their widowhood, accepted 
parochial relief, would be inequitable. Indeed, if they find themselves without the means 
of properly bringing up their children, they are legally bound to apply for parochial relief 
on their children’s behalf ; and they can be criminally prosecuted for not domg so. It is, 
moreover, clearly in the interests of the community that they should apply for parochial 
relief in such cases, in order that the children may not suffer. It is plainly against public 
policy to penalise such an act by eventually disqualifying the mother for her national 
superannuation allowance. It would be felt to be a monstrous injustice to make relief 
to a widow a ground of disqualification, when relief to a wife is not. 


Even if the difficulty of discovering who had received Poor Law relief could be over- 
come (as it might be by postponing the operation of the condition for fifty years, and in the 
meantime introducing a scientific system of registration by thumb marks, and a well- 
arranged national register), there would still remain the difficulties presented by the differ- 
ences in the law and practice between one place and another. We regret to learn that 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue have given instructions to the Pension Officers 
all over the Kingdom—contrary to the decision of the Court of Appeal in Kirkhouse v. 
Blakeway—that maintenance in the workhouse or workhouse infirmary is never to be 
regarded as Medical Relief and is always to be held to disqualify for a pension, even if 
the applicant has been admitted on the recommendation of the Medical Officer, for the 
sole purpose of being medically treated. If this interpretation of the law, under which 
many hundreds of helpless poor persons are actually being denied their ‘pensions, is 
ultimately upheld, we shall be face to face with a new crop of anomalies. Whether the 
person stricken with sickness, and institutionally treated at the public expense, thereby 
becomes disqualified for a pension will depend solely on whether he lives in one part of 
the United Kingdom or another, or even wm one town or another. Thus outside the 
Metropolis, a person who becomes anywhere in the United Kingdom an inmate of any 
Poor Law Institution—it may be as a patient entering a Poor Law Infirmary with 
an infectious disease—thereby necessarily becomes a pauper, and, as the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue are now declaring, disqualified for an Old. Age Pension. 
But within the Metropolis (and those adjacent Unions who happen to have made 
agreements with the Metropolitan Asylums Board), admission to certain institu- 
tions of that particular Poor Law Authority, though these were established ex- 
clusively for paupers and are still maintained out of the Poor Rate, is, by law, not to be 
deemed parochial relief, and, therefore, does not disqualify for a pension. . It is a further 
anomaly that this privilege does not attach to all the institutions of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, but only to some of them ; and not even to all those that deal with 
infectious diseases.* Moreover, in Scotland, where, as we have mentioned, the Poor Law 
does not allow any kind of relief of the able-bodied, at any rate, for adult men, all ad- 
missions to the Poorhouse take place on the recommendation of the Parish Doctor, who 
certifies that the applicant is suffering from some ailment—it may be sciatica, it may be 
rheumatism, it may even be no more than sore feet—for which he needs medical or 


* There will be other geographical inconsistencies under the Act. Where the Board of Guardians pays 
for a nurse to attend a sick person in his own home, that person thereby becomes a pauper in receipt, not of 
Medical Relief, but of ordinary Outdoor Relief. Where the Board of Guardians has a nurse permanently in 
its employment, and has merely directed her to attend, this will have been classed as Medical Relief only. 
Where the Board of Guardians contributes (as is now common) a fixed sum to a local nursing association, in 
consideration of the cases notified by the Relieving Officer being duly nursed, the patients do not thereby 


become paupers at all. _ 
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including food and comforts. Even the provision for Vagrants has 
Sate Gani ork Casual Ward, but a ‘‘ Casual Sick House.” Thus, all the inmates of 
the Poorhouses of Scotland who have come in on medical certificate for treatment— 
though we have definitely ascertained that many of them are just as able-bodied as 
the inmates of the Workhouses of England, Wales and Ireland *—may claim to be in re- 
ceipt of Medical Relief only ; and not to be disqualified, under the terms of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act of 1908, for a national superannuation allowance. To continue a disquali- 
fication which may affect practically.no Scottish pauper—or, at any rate, no male adult, 
not even the most disreputable “ Ins-and-Outs *’ or week-enders or the most hardened 
old Vagrants—whilst it operates against the most deserving of those who may be driven 
to take temporary refuge as able-bodied in an English or Irish Workhouse, will b 
politically impossible. | 


But the diversity in practice is far more perplexing than these geographical differences 
in the law. Thus, throughout the Kingdom there 1s, as we have described in Chapter V., 
a second rate-supported medical organisation, conducted by the Local Authorities under 
the Public Health Acts, the use of which entails no stigma of pauperism. The relative 
spheres of the Poor Law, assistance from which is held to disqualify for a pension, and 
the Public Health Department, assistance from which does not disqualify, vary indefinitely 
from place to place. If a patient, unable to get cared for at home, is taken to one ok 
the seven. hundred Municipal Hospitals—established primarily for certain infectious 
diseases, but now often extending their work to others—he does not, even if his treatment. 
is gratuitous, lose his future pension. Jihe happens to be taken to a Poor Law Institution, 
for the very same disease, he is to be deprived of his pension, even if he contributes or 
repays the whole cost. If a man is found in the streets, senseless or helpless, he may 
(if the case looks like one of acute accident) be taken by the police to one of the voluntary 
hospitals, in the sixty or seventy towns which alone enjoy such institutions, treatment 
at which does not make him a pauper. But the patient may, equally probably, be taken, 
even in those same towns, to the nearest Poor Law Infirmary, treatment at which neces- 
sarily and irrevocably disqualifies him for a pension, even if he subsequently sends ten 
guineas to repay the cost of his treatment. Jn many parts of the United Kingdom there 
as no alternative. In the absence of any municipal or voluntary hospital, all patients 
meeting with accidents in the open, or found helpless or senseless on the road, or requiring 
treatment which cannot be given them at home, are taken to the Workhouse, where they 
become, for the time, paupers ; and, according to the present interpretation of the law, 
will be eventually disqualified for an Old Age Pension. 


The difference in practice between one locality and another applies even to the case 
of institutions established for the treatment of the same disease. At Brighton, for instance, 
a workman having incipient phthisis is received into the Municipal Phthisis Sanatorium, 
taught how to live, and discharged, all without the stigma of pauperism. At Bradford 
exactly the same kind of institution, treating the same disease in the same way, and receiving 
largely the same class of patients, is maintained by the Board of Guardians out of the Poor Rate. 
At Bradford, as at Brighton, the workman with incipient phthisis is sought out and urged, 
in the public interest, to come in and be treated at the public expense. At Bradford he 


becomes technically a pauper by so doing and loses thereby his right to a pension; at 
Brighton he does not. 


No less striking is the variety of practice with regard to the co-operation of the Board 
of Guardians with the Town or District Council in regard to the Municipal Isolation 
Hospital. It is common, as we have mentioned, for the Board of Guardians to make a 
payment to the Town or District Council, so as to be able to send patients to these hospitals 
in order to avoid having to treat them in the Workhouse. The status of the patient in such 
cases depends merely on the form in which the payment is made. ‘In those towns in which 
no payment is made, or where a fixed annual contribution is paid, the patient is not 
a pauper while inthe Municipal Hospital, even if he is sent from the Workhouse, and he — 
does not lose his right to a pension. In those towns in which the payment is made at — 
so much per head per week, the patient admitted to the Municipal Hospital at the request 
of the Board of Guardians becomes or remains a pauper (being, by the Local Government 
Board’s instructions, registered as in receipt of Outdoor Relief) even if he has not previously 
been in receipt of relief. He is not a pauper in any of these Municipal Hospitals if he is 
admitted on the order of the Medical Officer of Health ; he is a pauper (but only in some 
towns) if he is admitted/on the order of the District Medical Officer. Whether or not he is 


shinee wits ti Pension, depends, therefore, in practice, on which doctor gets 


* Report ... on the Physical Condition of the Able-bodied Male Inmates in certain Scotch Poorhouses, 
by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 14, . 
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In the same town the form of the payment by the Board of Guardians has sometimes 
been varied within recent times. Thus, the scarlet-fever patient will, or will not, have 
been registered as in receipt of parochial relief according to the year in which the disease 
occurred. Ora town may change the character of its provision for such cases. In Bristol, 
the Board of Guardians for some years provided its own hospital for infectious cases. 
Subsequently this was abandoned, and the Town Council Hospitals were used at a fixed 
annual payment. In such towns, accordingly whether or not the patients so treated 
were registered as paupers, will be found, to depend on the date of their disease. 
Much the same may happen in every town which provides for the first time—as a score or 
two do each year—a Municipal Hospital. A similar change is taking place, in one town 
after another, with regard to the provision for sufferers from phthisis. 


Sometimes the difference of practice depends on the kind of disease. In some towns 
the Municipal Hospitals will only take in cases of small-pox, enteric, and scarlet fever. 
Patients with other diseases must go to the Workhouse or Poor Law Infirmary, and 
become paupers. In other towns the Municipal Hospitals will take in diphtheria, phthisis, 
and even measles and whooping cough, and thus enlarge the area of non-pauper treatment. 
In Scotland, we understand that, by the order of the Local Government Board, all phthisis 
patients are henceforth to be dealt with by the Local Health Authorities. In England 
and Wales they are mostly treated by the Destitution Authorities. At Barry and Widnes 
there are Municipal Hospitals for accidents and surgical cases. If a drunken labourer 
breaks his leg or falls over a scythe, he will, in most parts of England, usually be taken 
to the Workhouse, and will become a pauper and lose his right to a pension ; if he does 
so in Barry or Widnes, he will be equally treated at the expense of the rates, but will 
not become a pauper nor be disqualified for a pension. 


We have accordingly to report that it is not only inequitable, but also quite 
impracticable to withhold the national superannuation allowance from those who, whilst 
satisfying all the other conditions, have, at some time or another, received the kind of 
public assistance that the law has provided for their case. 


Even this widening of the scope of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908 will leave undealt 
with a large number of aged persons who now are provided for by the Destitution Authori- 
ties. So long as the pensionable age remains at seventy, the widest scheme of national 
superannuation allowances will fail to meet the general need. It is between sixty and 
seventy years of age * that the majority of those who have hitherto maintained themselves 
in independence, succumb to the dread necessity of submitting to the pauper’s fate.’ We 
recognise that any national scheme of superannuation must necessarily adopt'a relatively 
high age limit. But the effect of all our evidence appears to us to support the now gener- 
ally admitted contention that any age limit above that of sixty-five—we might even say 
over sixty— will do little more than touch the fringe of the problem of Old-Age pauperism. 


(ii.) Provision for Pérsons ineligible for National Pensions. 


The suggestion has been made to us that the pensions for persons excluded from the 
national scheme, and especially the provision for breakdown before the age at which the 
national superannuation allowances begin, should be made dependent on some system of 
contributory insurance in early life. We have every hope that optional and voluntary 
methods of insurance, so as to provide for the period prior to the commencement of the 
national superannuation allowance, or in supplement of it when granted, will, under the 
stimulating effect of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, be greatly developed.t But after 
carefully considering all the proposals that have been published we fail to see that any 
such system of insurance, voluntary or compulsory, can take the place of the provisfon now 
made under the Poor Law for the majority of aged and infirm persons excluded, for one 
reason or another, from the National Pension Scheme. 


The insuperable difficulties inherent in any contributory scheme of Old-Age Pensions 
have been well expressed in the Reports of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor in 
1895, and of the Committee on Old-Age Pensions in 1898, in a manner and with an 
authority that we take to be conclusive. Those difficulties, which may be said to have: 
prevented the adoption of any such scheme as the basis for the national superannuation 


PO EIR SES TE if RIPE LOR Tats IE ARSE SRS SR a I A aia NR cae eae 

* See Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 29827, 43118-43124. Whilst the proportion of paupers to 
the number living at those ages is, between 35 and 45 only about 15 per 1,000, between 45 and 55 about 
20 per 1,000, and between 55 and 60 about 30 per 1,000, it rises steeply between 60 and 65 to 70 per 1,000, 
and between 65 and 70 to 140 per 1,000. 

+ See Ibid., Qs. 43125, 50728 (Par. 11), 51760 (Par. 31), 51782, 51811, 67890, 67891, 68688 (Par. 18), 
68745, 68746, 69047 (Par. 47), 72621-72633, 77352-77359, 77295, 77296, 77457, 77468 (Par. 16), 77501, 77502, 
77663. 
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| ear to us to be even greater when it is a question of providing a supplemen- 
ep ouaagar No bbate summarily fhe objections and difficulties ae compel us to aa 
any contributory scheme for this purpose, we must first distinguish between proposals for 
voluntary and those tor compulsory contributions. If it is suggested that contributions 
for the supplementary pension should be optional and wholly voluntary, the State contri- 
buting nothing, we have only to say that such a scheme amounts to no more than is provided, 
or could easily be provided, by the deferred annuity department of the Post Office, or by the 
existing Friendly Societies, Trade Unions and Insurance Companies. But unfortunately 
we cannot anticipate that these will be taken advantage of by the poorest labourers * 
or by many women, and it is from the ranks ot these that come the most numerous and. 
most deserving cases of Old-Age destitution. If it is suggested that the cost of such 
voluntary insurance should be lowered by means of a subsidy from the Exchequer, then, 
whilst the scheme would still inevitably fail to bring in either the women or the poorest men, 
the objections to it become considerable. Such a subsidy would involve the taxation of 
the very poorest for the benefit exclusively of those who were better off, largely the taxa- 
¢ion of women for the benefit mainly of men ; its benefits would be enjoyed only by a limited 
section of the relatively well-paid artizan class, rich enough to be able to take advantage of 
it, and not too rich to expect to be able to do without 1t ; those benefits could not, except: 
by extraordinarily costly temporary arrangements, themselves open to grave objection, 
begin to accrue for a whole generation ; if the scheme were worked through the Post Office | 
alone, it would be in serious competition with the existing Friendly Societies; if these 
also were subsidised, it would bring them into unfair competition with the Trade Unions. 
giving friendly benefits, which would demand to be granted equal advantages; the State 
could hardly subsidise any of them without appearing to guarantee their eventual solvency, 
and this it could not do without exercising a right of supervision and control to which 
neither Trade Unions nor Friendly Societies would submit. ‘And after all the expense to the 
community had been incurred, and the difficulties had been overcome, the problem of 
dealing with the destitute deserving aged who, for some reason or another, had not insured 
and who could not get the national superannuation allowance, would still b2 upon us. If, 
in order to avoid some of these objections, it be suggested that the scheme should be made 
compulsory and universally applicable, it becomes at once, at any rate in this country, 
wholly impracticable. A universal and compulsory scheme would not be able to confine 
itself, as the far from universal scheme of the German Government mainly does (so far as. 
the actual securing of adequate pensions is concerned), to persons in relatively stable wage- 
earning employment. For the Government of the United Kingdom to seek to extract— 
for a benefit to be enjoyed many years hence if the contributor lives so long—a weekly 
contribution, not only from the relatively well-paid and durably employed skilled artisans, 
but also from the hundreds of thousands of casual labourers and sweated home-workers, 
from the crofters and peasants of Scotland, Ireland and Wales, from all the uncounted host 
of hawkers and pedlars and costermongers and petty dealers of one kind or another, and 
from the millions of independent working women, appears to us to be wholly impracticable. 
Moreover, even if this could be done, it would still leave untouched the huge problem— 
which the German Government Scheme has not yet been able to touch—of how to include 
the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 of non-wage-earning wives of the wage-earning class, who un- 
fortunately furnish the greater part of the Old-Age destitution. No scheme which leaves 
out of account this large section of the population—and practically every scheme for con- 
tributory pensions that we have seen does leave them out of account—can possibly obviate 
the need for non-contributory pensions, or have any chance of acceptance. But apart 
from these fundamental objections, the mere difficulties of a universal compulsory contri- 
butory scheme appear to us insuperable. To keep the separate accounts for half a century 
of all these millions, to register them in their changes from industry to industry and from 
place to place, and to receive and manage all the contributions, would in itself be a colossal 
task; and to enforce against the defaulters the obligation of payment would be an im- 
possible one. But, in this country at any rate, the Government would never be permitted 
to undertake it. It is clear that, as Mr. Broadhurst, speaking specially on behalf of the 
Trade Unions, pointed out in his Minority Report in 1895 :— 
__“ Any schems involving contributions otherwise than through the rates or taxes would meet 
with much opposition from the wage-earners of every grade. The Friendly Societies and the Trade 
Unions to which the working-class owe so much, naturally view with some apprehension the creation 
of a gigantic rival insurance society, backed by the whole power of the Government. The collection of 
contributions from millions of ill-paid households is already found to be a task of great difficulty 
intensified by every depression of trade or other calamity. For the State to enter into competition 
for the available subscriptions of the Wwage-earners must necessarily increase the difficulty of all 


Friendly Societies, Trade Unions and Industrial Insurance Companies, whose members and customers. 
within the United Kingdom probably number, in the aggregate, from 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 of 


persons.’ 





* Tbid., Q. 27288. 


+ Report of Koval Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, Vol. I., pp. xcix.c. (See Evidence before the 
Commission, Qs. 47087, 47088.) 
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Any.attempt to enforce on the people of this country—whether for supplementary pensions, 
provision for sickness or invalidity, or anything else—a system of direct, personal, weekly 
contributions must, in our judgment, in face of so powerful a phalanx as the combined 
Friendly Societies, Trade Unions and Industrial Insurance Companies, fighting in defence 


of their own business, prove politically disastrous. 
(iii.) Local Pensioners. 


We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the minimum provision for the destitute 
aged who are temporarily or permanently omitted from the National Pension Scheme, 
must take the form of Local Pensions, not dependent on personal contributions, and 
granted only to the destitute aged who live decent lives upon such pensions.* There 
will be, for instance, the case of the man who has resided in England since childhood, but is 
not a British subject, or has only recently become naturalised ; the case of the woman 
who has lost her British nationality by marrying such a man; the case of the British 
subject who has returned to his home after residence in the Colonies or abroad, or the 
widow who has come home after her husband’s death ; t there will be the case of the man 
or woman who finds himself disqualified merely on account of some trivial breach of the 
conditions. Moreover, whatever the age-limit, there will be many cases of thoroughly 
deserving persons who are physically and mentally older than their recorded age in years— 
men and women who are as thoroughly broken down and permanently incapacitated at 
sixty-one or sixty-two as others are at seventy. For all such persons who have fallen into 
destitution, the only proper provision, as some witnesses have suggested to us, is, so long 
as the applicants are in good health, or can be properly looked after at home, a Local 
Pension, § such a pension, in fact, as many of the Destitution Authorities have already 
been driven, in effect, to award, under the guise of 5s. or even 78. a week Outdoor Relief. || 
Such Local Pensions, to our mind, would, for this class, have actually an advantage over 
what might be secured by a contributory scheme, in that they would not need to be awarded 
and continued unconditionally as of right. We regard it as distinctly advantageous 
that they should be granted and continued only on condition of decent living and orderly 
behaviour. We see no advantage in connecting the grant of these Local Pensions with the 
Destitution Authority. In fact, with a separate Pension Committee awarding the national 
superannuation allowances, there would be grave difficulties and dangers in any other 
body but that Pension Committee dealing with the matter. The difference between a 
Local Pension end a National Pension, according to our view, should be merely that the 


Local Pension— , 
(i.) would be payable from local funds 
(ii.) would be given and continued, not as of right but only to such persons, 
settled in the locality, as the Pension Committee find could and would live decently 
by its aid, and 
(iii.) might begin at as early an age as sixty, if deemed advisable. 


(iv.) The Helpless Aged. 


It has to be recognised that there are among the deserving aged many persons who 
from infirmity of body and lack of friends are unable to live independently on their small 
means, or on the Outdoor Relief that they may receive. At present there is, over the 
greater part of the Kingdom, no more satisfactory provision for these helpless aged persons, 
however deserving they may be, than the General Mixed Workhouse, with its promiscuity, 
+3 hated associations and its stigma of pauperism. To give one instance out of many, we 


* Bvidence’ before the Commission, Qs. 6922, 7161-7163, 17252-17255, 36272, 36273, 36317, 36541- 
36545, 68550, 72681 (Par. 30). 

+ It is interesting to note that, under the Old-Age Pension Law of Victoria, and now under that of the 
Commonwealth of Australia (No..17 of 1908) (though not under those of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, . 
and New South Wales), the right to a pension of such a woman is specially preserved, notwithstanding her 
change of nationality by marriage. (Report of Australian Royal Commission on Old-Age Pensions, 1906, . 
p- 9; law of the Commonwealth, No. 17 of 1908, Sec. 21.) 

These cases will, with the progressive adoption of Old-Age Pensions in the different Colonies, involve- 
the hardship that the applicant may become technically ineligible for the Colonial pension because he no longer 
lives in the Colony, and for the English pension because he has not resided twenty years in the United Kingdom. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that the Isle of Man and the Channel Isles are, for this purpose, in the same position. 


as the Colonies. 
Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 6922, 7161-7163, 17252-17255, 36272, 36273, 36317, 36541— 


36545, 68550, 72681 (Par. 30). 


|| Ibed., Q. 19752. 
The Pension Laws of New South Wales and Victoria—and now also that of the Commonwealth of 


Australia—which adopt the age of sixty-five as that at which pensions are normally awarded, permit them 
to be given between sixty and sixty-five, on account of physical unfitness. (Report of Australian Royal 
Commission on Old-Age Pensions, 1906, p. 8; Law of the Commonwealth, No. 17 of 1908, Sec. 15.) 
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have ourselves seen, in a small rural Workhouse, an aged postman, who had by long and 
honourable service earned a pension of 12s.a week. But he was helpless from paralysis, 
and having no family or friends, had no other refuge available in which to linger out his life, 
than the ordinary ward of the General Mixed Workhouse, enjoying conditions no more 
eligible than those allotted to the most debased old vagabond of the Union. The Board of 
Guardians impounded his pension, which fully covered all the cost of his maintenance. 
Nevertheless he was, and remained, a pauper. Such cases will, it is clear, become much 

more numerous when the national superannuation allowances have become payable. 
Besides the persons in this condition who come voluntarily to the Workhouse, for 
lack of better refuge, there are, as many witnesses have told us, many helpless aged persons 
who struggle on, sometimes among their friends, more often in their lonely lodgings, with 
their tiny pensions or Friendly Society pay, their casual pittance of alms, or, at present, 
their dole of Outdoor Relief, whose conditions become steadily more insanitary and 
their wretchedness more extreme.* These, too, will become much more numerous when 
the national superannuation allowances become payable. But already such cases are 
frequent enough to cause much trouble to the Destitution Authorities, which have some- 
times to watch them day by day so as to prevent actual starvation or death from neglect. 
There is no subject brought before us on which there has been such unanimity of testimony 
as the need, in the public interests, for some power of compulsory removal of infirm old 
men or women, who refuse to accept an order for admission to the Workhouse, and who 
linger on, alone and uncared for, in the most shocking conditions of filth and insanitation.T 
But so long as the only accommodation available is the General Mixed Workhouse, de- 
liberately made deterrent, and publicly stated to be intended for the undeserving, no Parlia- 
‘ment could possibly grant compulsory powers of removal to, and detention in, such an 
‘institution. Moreover, it 1s not compulsory removal and detention that, in the vast 
majority of these cases, is really needed. What these cases require is an Authority which, 
by its daily operations, will automatically become aware of them before the neglect or 
the inanition reaches extremity ; an Authority which can provide from its staff of nurses 
the necessary daily attendance which is all that many of the cases need ; { an Authority 
which would have available under medical superintendence suitable asylums for the 
really helpless deserving aged persons who cannot be said to be, in the ordinary sense, 
wholly destitute ; an Authority, therefore, which must be quite unconnected with the 
Destitution Authority. This duty, it appears to us, should fall to the Public Health 
Authority. Just as that Authority already exercises what is, in effect, a kind of general 
guardianship over infants, in order to be able to step in where there is neglect, so it must 
exercise a similar guardianship over the citizen falling into second childhood. By the 
staff of Health Visitors and Sanitary Inspectors, daily going their rounds, the Public Health 
Authority will become aware of cases in which the helpless deserving aged, notwithstanding 
their little pensions or the attentions of the charitable, are suffermg from neglect or lack 
of care. There ought, moreover, to be some practicable method by which a helpless old 
person may escape from or protect himself against the tyranny and repeated petty cruelties 
to which the aged are occasionally subjected, even by their own children.§ There should 
be for all such cases, available in every district, asylums or ‘‘retreats under a more accurate 
and less degrading title”’ than that of Workhouse, “‘ and under less stringent and kindlier 


* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 5781, 6635, 6636, 6936, 10412, 1112 (Par.-7), 11129, 15417, 19555, 


20189-20198, 25091-25095, 25109, 25110, 25264 (Par. 8), 25296-25305, 25306, 25310, 34687-34689, 40936, 
42597-42601, 53068 (Par. 228). : 


t Ibid., Qs. 3014, 4988, 5028, 5162-5166, 6636, 6936, 7441, 8904, 9373, 10412, 11129, 11150, 11921, 13946, 
15417, 15888, 15911, 19466 (Par. 30), 19555, 19556, 20117 (Pars. 4, 15), 20189-20192, 22535 (Par. 2), 22569, 
-25264 (Par. 8), 25296, 25300-25310, 28796 (Par. 10), 28943, 29073, 34101, 34687, 34811, 38613, 39776 (Par. 
‘T1), 39980 (Par. 6), 40007, 40310 (Par. 50), 40932-40936, 41105 (Par. 16), 41489, 42781 (Par. 14), 43825. (Par. 
13), 43889 (Par. 44), 43977, 50438-50482, 67743 (Par. 18), 67771, 67909 (Par. 20), 68091 (Par. 8), 68125, 68514, 
68687 (Par. 8), 70408-70413, 71172 (Par. 15), 71214-71220, 75944-75947, and various Appendices to Vols, I., 








IV., and V. 
t Ibid., Qs. 42597-42601. 


_ § Although there are special legal provisions for the prevention of cruelty to animals, to children, and to 
pete there is, as yet, no corresponding statute with regard to the aged, however helpless. To treat a helpless 
ove person with persistent and long-continued cruelty is—apart from assault and short of actually causing 
a eee not a criminal offence. An aged person without property is sometimes terribly helpless 
uy i 4 ace of persistent neglect or cruelty in the family in which he or she is being maintained. The law 
wou sr sons to contribute, if they are able to do so; but such contribution is not in support of the 
shot): ut mga ace of the Destitution Authority; and to set the law in force the aged father or 
ie o antl peo actually chargeable to the poor rate ; which means, in not a few Unions, entering the 
Re te Sean tie This is no imaginary grievance of the aged. Sons, said a competent witness, 

W that the parent must come to the Board of Guardians before they can be made to pay anything 


towards their parent’s maintenance and therefore th liv hh th hin Hand d if th Pig 
inclined they treat their parent badly,” fi bid. 0. 36840) y have the whip hand, an ey are 
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discipline” *—often taking the form of voluntary almshouses provided by private charity 

—where the helpless deserving aged can be looked after by nurses and doctors just as 
much as required, and where their little pensions will go far to cover the cost of their 
maintenance. The “ Parochial Homes ”’ for the deserving aged which we find in some of 
the parishes of Scotland, and the endowed almshouses which exist in various parts of 
England come nearest to the kind of institution that needs to be available under the 
superintendence of the Medical Officer of Health ofevery district.¢. Ifsuch asystem were 
established of kindly guardianship of the aged of providing the necessary attendance 
on lonely old people, and of maintaining for their reception when really unable to live 
alone such “ almshouses ”’ or “‘ Homes for the Aged ”’ as we have described, there would 
be little need for compulsory powers of removal ; and such as might, in exceptional cases, 
still be required for the prevention of insanitary conditions or of conditions actually 
endangering life would form but a small and unobjectionable extension of those already 
exercised without demur by the Public Health Authority.t 


Besides those aged poor who live decently on their tiny means, and the helpless 
deserving poor for whom Homes for the Aged have to be provided, there exists, we regret 
to say, no inconsiderable class of old men and women, whose persistent addiction to drink 
makes it necessary to refuse them any but institutional provision. For this class, indeed, 
the Aged Poor of Bad Conduct, out of all the pauper host, it might well be urged that. 
the Destitution Authority at present makes a not unsatisfactory provision. For old 
men and women of this kind, the General Mixed Workhouse, with its stigma of pauperism, 
its dull routine, its exaction of such work as its inmates can perform, and its deterrent. 
_ regulations, seems a fitting place in which to end a mis-spent life. But, far from being 
a deterrent, experience shows that what the Destitution Authority provides, whether 
in the Workhouse or outside, is exactly what suits the inclinations of this class, from 
which some of the most habitual “‘ Ins-and-Outs”’ are, in fact, recruited. They pass 
in and out of the Poor Law at their will—they come on the rates when they choose, and 
are free, whenever they choose, to live as they like. In this way, we combine the maxi- 
mum of demoralisation and contamination of those with whom, either in or out of the 
Workhouse, they are perpetually coming in contact. To regard these old persons as 
‘able-bodied,’ and to commit them to the charge of the Authority maintaining dis- 
ciplinary Colonies for the Able-bodied, would be inevitably to relax the discipline of these 
establishments for the really able-bodied man in the prime of life. Repeated experience 
of the Able-bodied ‘Test Workhouses (which we shall describe in Part IT. of our Report) 
has proved that the introduction of men of sixty-five or seventy, even if medically certified 
as able-bodied, into an establishment designed for men of thirty or forty, gradually but 
surely destroys the regimen. It is vital to the efficacy of the semi-penal establishment 
for the really able-bodied man that the man of advanced age should be otherwise dealt 
with. What seems essential in the institutional provision for this class is that it should 
be undertaken by an Authority having through its ordinary staff the means of becoming 
aware of the disreputable existence of such old persons, and providing suitable institutions 
for their reception, with powers, in cases in which they were leading grossly insanitary 
lives, of obtaining magisterial orders for compulsory removal and detention—not foz 
the sake of punishing these old people, who cannot be reformed, and can hardly be made 








* Ibid., Q. 24670 (Par. 7). The need for some such Institutions has been pressed upon us by many wit- 
nesses (see Ibid., Qs. 14142-14146, 15474-15477, 16223 (Par. 50), 27359 (Par. 11)-27843, 36278, 36521-36595. 
42566, 44976 (Par. 6), 45266, 45786 (Par. 19), 45804, 45910, 67743 (Par. 16), 67750-67758, 72990-73024, 
73628 (Par. 9), 73705-73712, and Appendices No. CXIITI. (Par. 14) to Vol. IV., No. LX XX. (Pars. 14-17), and 
LXXXVII. (Par. 5)-to Vol. V.) This is the recommendation of the Irish Commission. ‘‘ The infirmor aged - 
inmates are at present in 159 Workhouses ; we recommend that they shall, in future, be in (say) thirty-two 
‘ Almshouses,’ or such other name as may be preferred.” (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor” 
Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 35.) | 

} The establishment of such separate institutions for the infirm aged was authorised by 14 Eliz., c. 5. 
Sec. 18; Evidence before the Commission, Q. 76; and was, as we have seen, contemplated by the authors of 
the Report of 1834. In 1840, there was even a Government proposal, never carried into effect, to establish, 
apart from the Workhouse, “ district infirmaries ”’ for persons permanently incapacitated for earning a liveli- 
hood ; and this proposal was supported by the Poor Law Commissioners. (Official Circular, No. 15, June 16th: 
1840, p. 52; Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907 not yet in volume form.) 

t The analogy is used by the Irish Commission. “From time to time instances occur in which it is 
found impossible to induce sick or feeble old people, without any persons to take care of them, to go into 
the Union sick or infirm wards for treatment or care. We think it would be desirable that in such cases com- 
pulsory removal should be authorised in the same way as is provided jor infected persons in Section 141 of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878.” (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland 
1906, Vol. I., p. 32.) : 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 27359 (Par. 11), 36696-36698, 40644, 49303, and various Appendices 
to Vols. IV. and V. 
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he community, but in order to place them where they will be as far as 
oF aetlorpeaveayed from nduleine their evil propensities, where they will be put to do such 
work as they may be capable of, and where they will, at any rate, be unable to contaminate 
the rest of the community. This need not be a prison. The aged person cannot 
usually be reformed, but experience shows that, within an institution, he is not, as a 
matter of fact, either recalcitrant or badly conducted. We cannot help thinking that the 
duty of looking after this class, to whom Outdoor Relief would be rigidly refused, seems, 
accordingly, to fall most appropriately to the Public Health Authority, with its constant 
‘searching out” of cases, and the compulsory powers of removal and detention which 


it already enjoys in cases of infectious disease. | 


To sum up, whatever institutional provision has to be made from public funds for 
the aged, had better be administered by the Local Health Authority. This does not 
mean the agglomeration of all the helpless aged, deserving or undeserving, well-conducted 
or ill-conducted, into one and the same huge establishment. On the contrary, there 
will have to be a grading of Homes for the Aged, and classification of the inmates—not, 
we suggest, according to past conduct or desert, on which no human being can really be 
a judge—but partly according to physical needs, and still more according to present 
characteristics and conduct. What we look to see is the provision, for all the destitute 
aged who have not received pensions, or who cannot live decently on their pensions, and 
have failed to find admission into any of the various almshouses or asylums for the Aged, 
of a number of small establishments for each sex ; each accommodating only a few dozen 
or a few score of persons ; of various grades of comfort and permitting of various degrees 
of liberty. Into these the old people would be sorted, as far as may be in accordance 
with their present characteristics and conduct, with power to transfer inmates from 
erade to grade according to the occurrence of vacancies and to actual behaviour within 


the institution. Piss 
(v) The Infirm and Permanently Incapacitated under Pension Age. 


We pass now to what is perhaps the most difficult of all the problems presented by the 
non-able-bodied poor, the provision to be made for those who, being under the age at which 
either the national superannuation allowance or the local pension can begin, are nevertheless 
so infirm or so injured in mind or body as to be incapable of earning their maintenance in 
competitive industry.* These persons may be of either sex ; of any age between childhood 
and pension time ; deserving or undeserving ; well-conducted or vicious ; helpless or fully 
able to manage for themselves ; with friends or without. Their one common characteristic 
—and this suffices for their classification—is that, whereas they are at a time of life at which 
they are expected to maintain themselves, such independent maintenance, in the world of 
competitive industry, is really and permanently beyond their power. One large section of 
this class—a section which includes a considerable proportion of the present Workhouse 
population—has already been dealt with. Should the proposals of the Royal Commission 
on the Feeble-minded be adopted, those whose incapacity 1s due to “‘ feeble-mindedness ” 
will be removed altogether from the category of the destitute, and dealt with, along with 
lunatics and idiots, by the committees of the County and County Borough Councils — 
charged with the care of all the Mentally Defective. But for all the others some appropriate 
provision has to be found. There is the common case of the man or woman seriously 
crippled from birth, or maimed by some accident or disease. There is the case of the man 
or woman disabled by rheumatism or arthritis. There are those partially disabled by 
hemiplegia in its early stages, or by epilepsy unaccompanied by lunacy. There are the 
blind f and the deaf and dumb.t : ma 

For all these infirm and permanently incapacitated under pension age there is at 
present no other provision than the General Mixed Workhouse or the unconditional dole 
of Outdoor Relief. Apart from other disadvantages of their presence in these unspecialised 
institutions, where no proper provision can be made for them, it has been brought to our 
notice that, owing to the absence of specialised consideration of each case by a medical 
man, there is, in the General Mixed Workhouses of England, Wales, and Ireland, and 
in the precisely similar Poorhouses of Scotland, no small amount of malingering among 
those classed as infirm or incapacitated. It is, in the General Mixed Sightseer of 

England, Wales, and Ireland, or in the gigantic Poorhouses now characteristic of the 
‘great towns of Scotland, with their insufficient medical staff, the business of no particular 
person to see that they get well; it is nobody’s business to consider whether, by some 





* Ibid., Qs. 257, 14106, 28163-28301, 44976 (Par. 13), etc. ; 


st ft x bid., Qs. 28164-28301, 44976 (Par. 13), and Appendices Nos. LXIII. (Par. 14), CXLXV. (Par. 13) to 


t [bid., Qs. 25781 (Par. 18), 44976 (Par. 13). 
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special treatment or operation, or by the aid of special surgical appliances, they could not 
be made fit for work ; it is nobody’s business to take care that they do not deliberately 
keep their sores open or their shrunken limbs weak. We do not feel sure that all the 
men whom we have seen in idleness because they have hernia or varicose veins are in- 
curable. We shall recur to this point when, in Part II. of this Report, we come to deal 
with the Able-bodied. We shall see that, if there is to be any genuine enforcement on the 
able-bodied of a proper task of work, experience shows it to be imperative that the able- 
bodied should be by themselves alone. But the present intermixture in the Workhouse 
of able-bodied men with men in various stages of defectiveness, whilst it destroys all 
chance of proper treatment of the able-bodied, is disastrous to the man who is really infirm 
or incapacitated.* In the General Mixed Workhouse of to-day, no real attempt can be 
made to sort out the different individuals according to their particular defects ; to give 
to each of them the regimen that he needs; to promote, if not their cure, at any rate 
whatever amelioration of their several states may be possible; to provide them all with 
such industrial and other training as they are proved capable of; and at any rate to set: 
them all to work at appropriate tasks, so that not only may the ratepayers’ pockets be 
spared, but the inmates themselves may have the advantage and happiness of doing 
something towards their maintenance. On the other hand, to turn these blind 
or crippled, epileptic or paralysed men and women out into the streets on an unconditional 
dole of Outdoor Relief is, in many cases, to condemn them to much suffering, to a life 
of demoralising mendicity, if not of vice, and to conditions of squalor and disease which 
_are not in the public interest. 


We may mention here a matter which has been brought to our notice in connection 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act. A certain proportion of the present destitu- 
tion of the infirm and incapacitated has been caused by industrial accidents, for which, 
in the past, little or no compensation has been paid. This, it was hoped, would be 
obviated, as regards accidents occurring after 1897, by the obligation then placed upon 
the employer of paying lifelong compensation for permanent incapacity equal to half 
the wages previously earned.f Unfortunately, as it seems to us, it is provided that this 
weekly payment, like the compensation payable to the widow and children when the 
accident is fatal, may be commuted for a lump sum, without any guarantee being taken 
that the money will not be squandered and dissipated or, through some misfortune, lost. 
There are, accordingly, already many cases in which persons, permanently incapacitated 
by industrial accidents since 1897, or the widows or children of persons killed by such 
accidents, have, notwithstanding the payment of full compensation, subsequently become 
destitute, and are now a burden upon the Poor Rates. In these cases an onerous obliga- 
tion has been imposed by law upon the employer, and through him, on the consumers, 
without the community being protected from having, in effect, to pay over again for the 
results of the accident. This defect in the law, which will become year after year of 
ever-increasing gravity until it is remedied, appears to us to arise from the habit of regard- 
ing the compensation for an accident as a debt due from the employer to the injured 
man, or to his widow and orphaned children. It ought rather to be regarded, even in 
those cases in which it may be provided by individual insurance, as a provision which. 
the State requires to be made for the future maintenance of those from whom the accident 
has withdrawn the breadwinning capacity. Here, as elsewhere, we object to relief being 
given to a sufferer, by means of a compulsory levy—even if the levy be on an individual 
-employer—without the community taking steps to ensure that the provision thus made 
is applied in a manner to attain the social object aimed at. We think that the law should 
be promptly amended so as to provide that, whether by agreement or in the course of 
legal proceedings, no commutation of the weekly compensation payments should be 
permitted, and no lump sums paid in respect of fatal accidents, otherwise than through 
the County Court, or the special tribunal of Public Assistance that we shall hereafter 
describe, and that such sums should in all cases be invested in trust for the main- 
tenance of those from whom the accident has withdrawn the means of support. If this 
were done, not only would some temptation be removed from the workman to whom 
an accident may at present be a source of profit, and much of the compensation money 
be saved from dissipation; but also there would at least be some security to the 
community that it would be protected from having the very considerable army of maimed, 
widowed and orphaned paupers still annually recruited in consequence of the industrial 
accidents assumed to be compensated for. 

* Tbid., Q. 13876. 

+ Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1897 and 1906. We shall deal in Part II. of this Report with the 
suggestion that these Acts, by discouraging the employment of any men not of normal capacity, have increased 
the amount of unemployment, 


429, 6 F 
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But whether or not the victims of industrial accidents can ever all be suitably pro- 
vided for by compensation there must always be many cases In which the infirmity or 
incapacity has no connection with industrial accident. What has to be done is to provide 
for these incapables conditions of existence more suitable to their needs than the com- 
petitive world. There are cases In which, under careful medical supervision, 1t may 
be desirable, so to speak, to “ board out”? the cripple or the blind man among friends 
or relations.* For the most part, however, some sort of institutional provision seems 
preferable. This can often be best secured by making use of existing special institutiors 
under voluntary management. All these need, however, to be regularly inspected.t We 
do not feel able to say how far it would be possible or desirable to group together in a 
single institution the infirm and physically defective of different kinds. There seems 
much to be said for combined Farm Colonies where the lame could help the blind, and 
the epileptic be attended to by the crippled. But there would probably have to bea 
certain amount of classification by physical condition as well as by sex and by conduct. 
But whether in one institution or in several, in town or in country, in so far as voluntary 
benevolence has not provided suitable accommodation, there must be for all these persons, 
as it seems to us, appropriate residential institutions maintained from public funds. In 
view of the medical superintendence that is involved, of the constant need for medical 
and surgical attendance and nursing, of the importance of securing, wherever possible, 


a curative or ameliorative treatment, and of the necessity of taking appropriate measures. 


to detect and to extrude malingerers, we consider that the maintenance of the infirm and 
incapacitated, whether on home aliment or in special institutions, voluntary or muni- 
cipal, ought to form part otf the duty of the Public Health Authority. 


(E) CONCLUSIONS. 
We have therefore to report : — 


1. That the inclusion, under the Poor Law, in one and the same category, of the 
congeries of different classes known as “the aged and infirm,” is fundamentally incon- 
sistent with any effective administration. 


2. That the majority of Destitution Authorities of England, Wales and Ireland 
make no other provision for this aggregate of diverse individuals, of all ages and of different 
mental and physical characteristics, than the General Mixed Workhouse on the one hand 
and indiscriminate, inadequate and unconditional Out-Relief on the other—forms of 
Relief cruel to the deserving, and demoralisingly attractive to those who are depraved. 


3. That some of the Parish Councils of Scotland and a few Boards of Guardians in 
England have honourably distinguished themselves by providing, for aged persons of 
deserving conduct, either comfortable quarters or pensions in their own homes; though 
in the English Unions this provision has been unduly restricted by irrelevant conditions 


as to prolonged residence in one district, or as to the existence of relations not legally 
liable to contribute. 





* The Old-Age Pensions Law of the Commonwealth of Australia (No. 17 of 1908) contains additional 
provisions (which are not to come into operation until some later date, to be fixed by Proclamation), con- 
ferring “ Invalid Pensions” upon persons over sixteen years of age, who are permanently incapacitated for 
work by reason of accident, or of “‘ being an invalid.” The amount of the pensions is to be fixed in each case, 
having regard to the means of the invalid, and to the contributions made by his relations (Secs. 19-23). If these 
provisions are ever put in operation, they will furnish interesting experience. We are, however, unable to 
recommend the adoption of a system of Invalfdity Pensions. Apart from the very great expense involved, 
we doubt the wisdom of deliberately granting, to persons in no respect aged or superannuated, fixed incomes 
which they can enjoy as of right, without obligation either to work or to live as may be medically most. ex- 
pedient for them. Those who would be certified as ‘‘ permanently incapacitated ” for earning a livelihood in 
the world of competitive industry, are often not incapable of doing some useful work ; they can, in the course of 


years, usually be improved in health and capacity (and can sometimes be even cured) by adopting an"appro- © 


priate regimen ; they are always liable to mental and physical deterioration under a lax and self-indulgent 
regimen ; and they may easily become the worst of parasites, capable of much mischief. For all these reasons 
we think that (whilst in many cases domiciliary treatment with adequate home aliment may be allowed, under 
medical advice and supervision, subject to the fulfilment of appropriate conditions) the provision for most of the 
prematurely incapacitated must—partly for the sake of the proper organisation of such productive work as 
can be obtained from them-take the form, not of pensions, which the recipients would be free to consume 


in idleness, but of maintenance in a highly differentiated series of Farm Colonies, or similar institutions, under 
medical superintendence. . 


¥ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. CX XIII. (Par. 13) to Vol. IV. 
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4. That no corresponding classification has been made among persons permanently, 
though prematurely, incapacitated, so that even the most deserving of these are very 
harshly dealt with. , . 


5. That it is a necessary preliminary of any effective reform to break up the present 
unscientific category of “ the Aged and Infirm,” and to deal separately with distinct classes 
according to the age and the mental and physical characteristics of the individuals con- 
cerned. 


6. That we concur with the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded that all persons, whatever their age, who are certified to belong to one or other 
grades of the Mentally Defective—including not only the lunatics and idiots, but also the 
feeble-minded and those suffering from senile dementia—should be entirely removed from 
contact with any form of Poor Law and should be placed wholly in charge of the Local 
Authority for the Mentally Defective. 


7. That the establishment by Parliament in 1908 of a National Pension Scheme 
affords the proper provision for the aged who satisfy the necessary conditions in respect 
to income, residence in the United Kingdom, and conduct; but that it will be requisite 
at the earliest possible date to lower the pensionable age to sixty-five, if not to sixty; and 
that it is neither practicable nor desirable to make the previous receipt of any form of 
public assistance a ground for disqualification. 


8. That, as there must always be a certain proportion of persons technically dis- 
qualified for a National Pension, for whom public provision must be made, and for whom 
institutional provision is neither necessary nor desirable, the Pension Committees of the 
Local Authorities should be empowered to grant out of the Rates, according to condi- 
tions settled by their Councils and approved by the Central Authority, pensions to persons 
of decent life, not being less than sixty years of age, who are not eligible for a National 
Pension. 


9. That, whilst we anticipate considerable growth of voluntary agencies for securing, 
by insurance, supplementary pensions and provision for premature invalidity, we cannot 
recommend that the State should enter into competition for the workers’ weekly pence with 
the Friendly Societies and Trade Unions, by any scheme of compulsory insurance ; which 
would, we think, provoke the strenuous opposition of these societies, if they were left out- 
side the scheme; and which must inevitably entail a national guarantee of their solvency, 
and Governmental control, if they were to be made part of the compulsory scheme. 


10. That the responsibility for making suitable provision, domiciliary or institu- 
tional, for the prematurely incapacitated, and the helpless aged, together with the neces- 
sary institutional provision for the aged to whom pensions are refused, should be en- 
trusted to the Local Health Authority. ; 


11. That the Local Health Authority should be granted compulsory powers of 
removal and detention similar to those which it now possesses in respect to certain infec- 
tious diseases, with regard to all aged and infirm persons who are found to be endangering 
their own lives, or becoming, through mental or physical incapacity to take care of them- 
selves, a nuisance to the public. 


12. That, whilst all the obligations to support aged and infirm relations that are 
imposed by law should be strictly enforced by the appointed officers, where there is proof 
of ability to pay, no attempt should be made by any public authority to extract contri- 
butions from persons not legally liable, by subjecting aged or infirm persons, or threatening 
to subject them, to any treatment other than that deemed most suitable to their state. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CuarGE AND Recovery BY Loca AUTHORITIES. 


All the public bodies making provision for the non-able-bodied poor —the Destitution 
Authority, the Public Health Authority, the Education Authority and the Police Authority 
—now possess definite legal powers of charging the cost upon the individual benefited or 
the persons liable to maintain him. These powers differ from service to service and. from. 
Authority to Authority, alike in the amount or proportion of the expense that is chargeable, 
in the discretion allowed to the Authority to charge or not to charge as it sees fit, in the 
conditions attached to the charge or exemption from payment, in the degree of poverty 
entitling to exemption, in the degree of relationship entailing payment for dependents, 
and in the process of recovery and its effectiveness. This chaotic agglomeration of legal 
powers, conferred on different Authorities at different dates, for different purposes, but all 
alike entailing on the individual citizen definite financial responsibilities, proceed upon 
no common principle. Moreover, the practice of the innumerable Authorities concerned. 
is even more wanting in principle than the law ; varying, indeed, from systematic omission 
to charge or recover anything, up to attempts to exact from the individual an entirely 
prohibitive payment for the service nominally offered. And this jungle of personal liabili- 
ties and what are in fiscal science technically called “‘ special assessments ”’ is practically 
unexplored. In no branch of our subject have we found it so difficult to ascertain the 
exact facts: in no part of the problem of the provision for the non-able-bodied poor have 
we found an extensive alteration in both law and administration so urgently needed and. — 
so little worked out in detail by the advocates of reform. 3 


(A) CHARGE AND RECOVERY BY THE DESTITUTION AUTHORITY. | 


_ The Boards of Guardians in England and Wales have at present two separate and 
distinct powers of charge and recovery of the expenditure that they incur in the relief of 


particular persons, namely, against the particular person relieved, and against other persons: 
liable for his maintenance. | | 


(i) Contributions by Relations. 


Under the Elizabethan Poor Law there seems to have been no question of recovering 
the cost of relief from the person relieved.* The very condition of the relief was destitu- 
tion, and the system of free relief at the expense of the Poor Rate was but the successor 
of a system of free alms which had existed from time immemorial. But the free relief 
from the Poor Rate enjoyed by the destitute person did not release from their obligation 
those who were required to maintain him. This obligation of the relations was specifically 
enacted by the Ehzabethan statesmen. Under the Poor Relief Act of 1601 (43 Hliz. c. 4, 
sec. 7) “the father and grandfather, and the mother and grandmother, and the children 
of every poor, old, blind, lame and impotent person, or other poor person not being able to- 
work, being ofa sufficient ability, shall at their own charges, relieve and maintain every such 
poor person in that manner and according to that rate as by the justices . . . shall be 
assessed.” Thus, this legal liability to maintain others applies only to certain specified — 
cases of blood-relationship —to grandparents, for instance, though not to grandchildren ;. 
and to grandparents even though the parents are alive, and themselves able to maintain 
their children.+ It applies, moreover, only to the non-able-bodied—a qualification which, 
as we have found, is not always remembered by Poor Law officials.t It is curious that in 
the Elizabethan Statute there is no mention of the hability of husbands to maintain their 
wives, any more than that of wives to maintain their husbands. The omission has been 
rectified by subsequent legislation, under which a husband can be compelled to contribute: 








ae It was scarcely a deduction from this principle that, as was subsequently made clear, any property found. 
in ¥ Hace 8 apes or discovered to be due to him, might, irrespective of any Statute, have been appro- 
priate’ by the Relieving Authority. (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 110 and the cases there cited ; 
see also Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849, Sec. 16.) 

patel as Commission, Q. 106; R. v. Cornish, 2 Barnewall and Adolphus, 498. Married 
liable (by 8 Edw. VIL, 0, 31). u°Y bad separate property. In the latter case only, they are new made: 


t Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 19993-20002, 20112 
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to the cost of relief given to his wife, and a wife having a separate estate can, in England 
and Wales, be compelled to contribute to the cost of relief given to her husband.* But 
for this last change, and for the fact that in Ireland grandparents are not liable for their 
erandchildren, the area of liability seems to be the same throughout the United Kingdom. 


The process of recovering contributions from relations is partly in the hands of an 
administrative body, the Destitution Authority; and partly in those of a judicial body, 
the local magistracy. It is entirely within the discretion of the Destitution Authority 
whether or not it will ask for any contributions from any of the relations legally liable, 
and, if so, how much, and from which relations. If the relations do not comply with the 
demand of the Destitution Authority, it is open to that body, if it chooses, to apply to 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction—in England and. Wales, the Justices in Petty Sessions 
—for an order charging the relation who is liable with the payment of a definite amount 
per week for so long as the person remains chargeable. The Court has to satisfy itself 
that the relation whom it is sought to charge is legally liable and of ability to pay, and 
has to determine at what rate, not exceeding the whole cost of the relief, the relation shall 
be ordered to contribute. When the order has been made, it is again within the discretion 
of the Destitution Authority, in the case of non-payment, whether or not to take steps 
to enforce the order. It can summon for arrears and get an order of the Court for their 
payment, and eventually a distress warrant. If there are no goods on which to distrain, 
another summons is necessary, calling on the defendant to show cause why he should not 
be committed to prison for Contempt of Court. - Upon the defendant appearing, the De- 
stitution Authority has to prove that he has the means of paying what is due before 
an order for committal to prison will be granted.t In short, though enforceable in a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction instead of merely in the County Court, the contributions 
due from relations are, in law, merely civil debts; and are not (as are payments on orders 
made under the Bastardy Acts and the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts, the 
latter now re-enacted in the Children’s Act, 1908) payments enforceable as if they were 
fines or penalties by committal to prison, without evidence of means. 


The special assessments levied on the relations of paupers, or on the paupers them- 
selves, under this law and by this procedure, in the guise of repayments of the relief afforded, 
yield, in the aggregate, a large and steadily increasing revenue, having more than doubled 
in the last twenty years.{ In 1888-9, for England and Wales alone, it was £211,061, 
or about 2 per cent. of the expenditure, and in 1906-7 no less than £442,355, or 3 per 
cent. of the expenditure. Unfortunately, none of the statistics of the Local Government 
Board enable us to discover in what proportion this amount is made up of certain very 
different constituent items. More than one-half, we know, comes in the form of charges 
made upon the relations of persons certified to be of unsound mind, and maintained in 
the asylums of the Lunacy Authority. The balance is nearly wholly made up of two 
distinct items, namely, the contributions obtained from the relations of persons admitted 
to the Poor Law infirmaries, and the contributions obtained from sons towards the Out- 
door Relief afforded to their aged parents. 


The contributions recovered towards the cost of maintenance of persons of unsound 
mind constitute the greater part of these recoupments of the Destitution Authority. 
In this class of case, by a peculiar anomaly of the law, pauperism is, as we have already 
described, virtually enforced upon the patient, and upon his relations legally liable to 
support him. Thus, the pauper patients in the lunatic asylum really include a large 
number of persons from families who are in no sense destitute ; many of them, in fact, 
belonging to the skilled artisan or the lower middle class. The Board of Guardians, 
having to pay the Lunacy Authority something like 12s. per week for every person in the 
asylum who belongs to the Union, and who does not enter voluntarily as a paying patient, 
naturally seeks to recover this sum in as many cases as possible. The Government grant 
provides 4s. per head per week. The balance of about 8s. per week, if not obtainable 





* Ibid., Q. 105 ; Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, Sec. 20. Mention may also be made of two minor 
instances of charge and recovery. Relief to the wife or child or step-child of a merchant seaman during his 
absence is recoverable up to half (or, in certain cases, two-thirds) of his wages, by notice to the shipowner. 
(Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Secs. 182, 183.) And the cost of relieving destitute Lascars or other natives 
of India may be recovered from the Secretary of State for India in Council. (bid., Sec. 185). 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 36693 (Par. 14). 


+ Ibid., Q. 7619. The statistics given in the Annual Reports of the Local Government Board are as 
follows: 1888-9, £211,061; 1893-4, £241,904; 1890-9, £295,034; 1902-3, £370,087; 1906-7, £442,355, 
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from the property of the patient himself,* is claimed from the husbands, parents, grand- 
parents or children of the patients. As so large a proportion of the cases are from families 
by no means destitute, the amount thus recovered is considerable, in many cases covering 
the whole cost of the patient. It is to be noted that, even 1 the whole cost be repaid. to 
the Board of Guardians, the patient remains a pauper and he is included as such in the 
statistics of pauperism. We have had it brought to our notice by the London County 
Council that, as the collectors of the Boards of Guardians are paid by commission, it 
is not only to their pecuniary interest to have as many persons as possible certified as 
of unsound mind, but also to have them entered and retained as pauper lunatics, even 
if their relatives are paying the entire cost of their maintenance ; rather than have them 
entered as private patients, when the payments would be made direct to the Lunacy 
Authority. Moreover, the mere maintenance of a dependent in an asylum as a pauper 
lunatic, even if a contribution is made towards the cost, is, in strict law, deemed to be 
parochial relief to the person on whom he is dependent. When, in the Old-Age Pensions 
Act of 1908 it was desired to prevent the mere admission of a dependent to a lunatic 
asylum disqualifying for a pension as being parochial relief, this needed express enact- 
ment. Yet, as has been forcibly observed, by the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-Minded :— | 
“Tn the case of so-called pauper patients in idiot asylums, many of them have never been in a 
Workhouse, and some of them cost the local rates nothing at all. Many of them are children of - 
small farmers, tradesmen in a small way of business, clerks, artisans, and others, who, unable to 
pay the full charge, are yet able to contribute 5s. or 6s. per week, or even more, for the maintenance 
and training of their children. In order to make up the full charge of from 10s. 6d. to 14s. per week, 
the parents pay their contributions to the Board of Guardians who receive the 4s, grant [from the 
Exchequer], add to it the parents’ contributions, and thus, in some instances, make up the required 
amount. This pauperises the parent, though it does not do so in the case of children sent to blind 
or deaf and dumb institutions, or educated at the Public Elementary Schools, where the schooling is 
paid for out of the rates, or even in the case of criminal or neglected children sent to Reformatory 
or Industrial Schools. 


The amount charged upon “relations” for the treatment in Poor Law Infirmaries 
of patients in whom they are interested is large, and rapidly increasing. We were, ior 
instance, informed that the three Boards of Guardians of Liverpool recover over £4,000 
a year from their patients, whilst the general hospitals of that great city do not 
receive from their patients more than £400 a year.{ We notice, in the evidence 
by the Medical Superintendent of one of these Poor Law Infirmaries, that the fiction that 
these repayments come from the relations of the “‘ destitute ’ persons whom the Guardians 
are maintaining, is quietly abandoned. It is taken as a matter of course that the mainten- 
ance and medical treatment which is being afforded by the Destitution Authority to 
its patients, is, as a matter of fact, being paid for, to a considerable extent, by these 
‘‘ destitute? persons themselves. The fact, which is not peculiar to Liverpool, that the 
Poor Law Infirmaries are receiving no small number of “ paying patients,” is an interesting 
corollary of the gradual transformation that we have already described of some of the 
institutions of the Destitution Authority into public establishments, made use of indis- 
criminately by the wage-earning and lower middle classes. “We have thus,” as 
it has been pointed out to us, “ the administrative paradox that an institution intended 
by statute for the ‘friendless impotent poor,’ has evolved into a ‘pay’ hospital for poor 
persons that may be paid for by their friends.” § But this unperceived change results in 
curious anomalies. A person who is paying for his treatment in the Liverpool hospital 
as the Mill Road Infirmary, however much he pays, becomes a pauper; is known 
included in the statistics of pauperism published by the Local Government Board ; 
cannot, in law, vote at the election of the West Derby Board of Guardians; and will be 
excluded or not from the register of Parliamentary electors according to the varying 
interpretations which the officers may.put on the phrase ‘“‘ medical relief.” The same 
LIT osteesthe gna ects gl" sshd tac ince als Seca ah dbs ea Ic 
ee oi eae me heen it is often from the individuals themselves ; they may have an estate, such as. 
Tettteteo tatogesticnees Se Ma? Bank, . . or be possessed of house property. (I bid., Q. 15788.) Where a. 
fir Hiigtalloe Rear ie Ae oh ee eta from a friendly society, but has a wife and children who would, but 
to gbdder thie cobuon tas sroe 3 : entral Authority practically directed the Guardians, in 1876, not to seek 
, but to leave the wife and children in the enjoyment of the allowance. (Selec- 


trons from the Correspondence of the Local G i i 
Ss ‘ overnment Board, Vol. I., 1880, p. 15.) This was made law in 
Scotland by See. 4 of the Poor’ Law Loans and Relief (Scotland) Act, 1886. 


_ t Report of Royal Commissi i . 
Rividenre. batorathe Canister BA eS and Control of the Feeble-minded, Vol. VIII., p. 56; see also 


¢ Ibid., 37927 (par. 25). 
§ Ibid., Q. 56605 (par. 88). 
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person, treated absolutely free of charge in the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, or in the 
hospitals of the Liverpool Town Council, is not a pauper. This anomaly becomes the 
more remarkable when a Board of Guardians (as at Dewsbury), with the cordial sanction 
of the Local Government Board, deliberately elects to limit its own provision for sick 
paupers to such as suffices for the easier cases, whilst sending all that are difficult to the 
voluntary hospitals of neighbouring towns, to which it makes contributions from the 
poor rates.* Under these arrangements, which are becoming common in all but the 
largest towns, the sick persons become paupers or not, and their relations become liable 
to contribute to their maintenance or not, according to quite irrelevant accidents. Those 
retained in the institutions of the Destitution Authority are chargeable to their relations 
and are legally paupers, however much their relations may pay. Those who are sent 
for the more specialised treatment of the voluntary hospitals, which are partly 
maintained out of the poor rate, are not paupers, and their relations cannot be 
required to contribute to their maintenance—unless, indeed, as is sometimes the case, 
the subvention of the Board of Guardians to the hospital takes the form not of 
an annual subscription but of the payment of so much per patient per week. In the 
latter case the sum so paid is, by direction of the Local Government Board, entered in the 
books as Outdoor Relief ; the person in respect of whom it is paid is included in the statistics 
of pauperism as in receipt of Outdoor Relief ; and his relations become liable to repay the 
amount.t The net result of these anomalies is that those patients for whose maintenance 
and treatment full payment is being made, by themselves or their relations, are all certainly 
paupers ; those who are being treated entirely gratuitously stand a good chance of retaining 
the status of independent citizenship. 


We come now to the charges made upon sons by way of contributions towards the 
Outdoor Relief that their aged parents are receiving. The Board of Guardians finds an 
aged person destitute, grants Outdoor Relief, and proceeds, under the Elizabethan Statute, 
to make a claim upon the sons. It has, however, been brought to our notice that the 
procedure has, in some Unions, been so extended as to have become merely the means 
of “ putting people on the relief list with the object of settling a family dispute.’ { “In 
a large number of cases,” deposed one witness, “the children are colliers earning very 
good wages, but owing to family disagreements between themselves they quarrel as to 
how much each son should contribute. One son has a wife and several children, he thinks 
he ought to contribute a less sum than the son who is unmarried and is earning good 
wages, and so on. They cannot agree amongst themselves. Over and over again they 
come to the relieving officer, and the old woman or the father is granted 3s. 6d. or 4s., 
and then the sons are summoned.” § In these cases, “relief is granted where it is not. 
needed, with the sole object of getting it repaid from the sons and daughters,” This is 
said to be “a common occurrence ” both in London and in the North of England,|| the 
whole of the Outdoor Relief given tothe aged person being “‘ina large number of cases” 
thus recovered.{{ But even if the whole amount is repaid, the aged persons are legally 
paupers ;** they are included in the official statistics as paupers ; and the family becomes: 
entangled in, and acquires a demoralising familiarity with, the machinery of the Destitution. 
Authority. To remedy this anomaly, many Guardians and Poor Law officers have recom-. 
mended that the law should enable aged persons themselves to take proceedings against. 
their children who are legally liable to support them, and that a Court of Summary Juris-. 
diction should be empowered to make an order for the payment of a weekly sum by the 
ode 16 daeltvAges Yak Yallosyye.to yuid) wong Beninieii) Nupew opioduna ds) aud ol 

* Ibid., Qs. 25233-25238, 57483-9, 56685-7, 60159-81. 

+ If the arrangement between the Board of Guardians and the voluntary hospital is changed in form (as. 
from payment per patient to an annual subvention), the pauperism of the patients, and their chargeability to.. 
relations, ceases from the date of the change. This inequality of treatment of the sick is much resented. 
It has been urged uponus that “since payment is not asked for in the infirmaries or in fever hospitals, why~ 
should it be required.in Poor Law hospitals ? Is it reasonable that, whereas the victim of typhus fever, a. 
tumour, or appendicitis is taken possession of by free-from-payment institutions, the poor wretch, with phthisis,. 
chronic rheumatism, heart disease, or ulcers is made a pauper, with the added injury that he or his relatives: 
have to contribute to his maintenance?” (Ibid., Q. 60151, Par. 18.) 


t Ibid., Q. 16177. 

§ Ibid., Qs. 48393-48398. 

\| Ibid., Qs. 7316, 7317, 19557, 19558, 36842. 

| Ibid., Q. 48397. 

** Ibid: Q. 19687. 
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son direct to the parent, without the case coming in any way under the purview of the 
Destitution Authority.* We cannot endorse this recommendation. To give to every 
aged parent who was without means the right at any time to apply to the Justices for 
a legal order peremptorily requiring his or her sons to make weekly payments for his or 
her support would not, we think, promote either filial affection or family harmony ; and 
might, it has been suggested, open up a field for disreputable extortion, at the instigation 
of ‘unscrupulous persons.f Hven more important is the objection that such a power 
in the hands of the aged could not be made dependent on their personal conduct. There 
are, unfortunately, among the aged, not a few persons of disreputable life, who spend 
every available penny in drink. We should wholly disapprove of Outdoor Relief being 
granted to such persons unconditionally, and without supervision. We equally object 
to empowering disreputable old men and women, who are unwilling, and perhaps unable, 
to lead decent lives, to exact contributions from their sons, over the spending of which 
the sons would have no control. Such aged persons, if allowed to live outside an institution 
at all, ought, at any rate, to feel that their maintenance is dependent on reputable conduct. 
This can be to some extent secured at present, by the supervision and control exercised 
over those to whom Outdoor Relief is granted. What needs to be got rid of is not the 
supervision and control, which we regard as essential for all whose maintenance is provided 
for them otherwise than by their own exertions, but the association with pauperism and 
the Destitution Authority. This can be secured, as we shall see later, in quite another way.t 


The needless “stigma of pauperism,” inflicted alike on the “ paying patients ”’ of 
the Poor Law Infirmary, and on the aged persons on Outdoor Relief who are really being 
supported by their children, and the unreal exaggeration of the pauper statistics that 
this causes, are not, in our opinion, the most serious defects of the present system of levying 
special assessments on the relations of persons in receipt of public assistance. What is 
more important in its evil consequence—if only because it affects every case—is the 
arbitrariness, and even the partiality, with which these “special assessments”’ are made. 
It is axiomatic that whenever, by the authority of the Government, a pecuniary contri- 
bution is levied upon individuals, this contribution should be levied equally, impartially 
and universally upon every person coming within the category of those legally liable 
to the imposition. In the whole range of the Poor Law, in this matter of contributions 
from relations, equality, impartiality, and universality are conspicuous by their absence. 
We find in practice a total lack of uniformity as to whether the relations of a sick pauper 
shall or shall not be asked to contribute to his maintenance, and upon what scale. One 
Union will, in this respect, differ entirely from its next-door neighbour. In the Fulham 
Union for instance, maintenance from every discoverable relation legally liable is rigorously 
exacted in every case. In the Chelsea Union, institutional treatment and maintenance 
seem to be granted free of charge to all sick persons unable to gain admission to the volun- 
tary hospitals of the neighbourhood, without their relations being even asked to contribute. 
The same sort of contrast appears to be exhibited in the practice of the Lambeth§ and 
Camberwell Boards of Guardians. In some provincial Unions —notably some in South 
Wales|| —especially where there are no endowed or voluntary hospitals, Boards of Guardians 
evidently lay themselves out on a considerable scale for “ paying patients ” ; they have 
separate Committees on “ Ability of Relatives,’ stafis of collectors,** and large receipts. 
In most of the rural Unions, on the other hand, where medical treatment has not risen 
above the Workhouse ward, Guardians seldom think of expecting any repayment of the 
cost of indoor relief or of making any charge for Workhouse treatment.ff , 
ahs —ererest rotten erste etch erg So 

* Ibid., Qs. 19686, 19687. 

+ Ibid., Q. 22903. ay bereriryyt 

{ The alternative suggestion made to us (Ibid., Q. 20103), that some public authority should be em- 
powered to take proceedings, when it is found that an aged person is not being properly supported by those who 


are liable to maintain him, quite irrespective of whether he has actually become a burden on the rates, appears 
to us much more worthy of support. But it would clearly be undesirable that this should be done by the 


present Destitution Authority. 
§ Ibid., Qs. 15089-15091, 15784-15792. 
|| Lbid., Appendices Nos, I. (F), XXV., LIV., to Vol. V. 
{| Zbid., Appendix No. ZIV. (Par. 3) to Vol. V. 
** Ibid., Appendix No. XXY. (Par. 35) to Vol. V. 
TT Zhid., Q. 3001. 
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This inequality between Union and Union in the practice with regard to these special 
assessments is even more glaring when the expenditure in respect of which the charge 
is made takes the form of Outdoor Relief. We find, in fact, the utmost diversity, not 
merely between Union and. Union, but between case and case. A few Boards of Guardians 
pursue a systematic policy. In so-called “strict” Unions, such as Atcham, Bradfield 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, every discoverable relation who is legally liable, and who 
is earning as much as the regular wages of a mere labourer, is * definitely charged some- 
thing, and as far as practicable compelled to contribute. In the Unions of East Anglia, 
on the other hand, we found it taken for granted that the ordinary agricultural labourer, 
even when unmarried and in full work, could not be expected to contribute anything 
towards the maintenance of his aged parents—some of the farmers frankly admitting 
that this practice had been adopted from their fear that attempts to charge even a shilling 
a week would help to drive the labourers into the towns. “TI have been present at a 
Board meeting,” deposed a Local Government Board Inspector, “ when a Guardian em- 
ploying two single labourers at full wages has protested against their being required. to 
pay a shilling a week towards the support of their father, as the effect might be to drive 
them out of the Union where labour was badly wanted. They were excused.” — Occa- 
sionally there are regular scales, showing what contributions are to be expected from 
sons in different circumstances. t ‘‘ Some Guardians,” reports our own Investigator, 
“take into consideration the entire earnings going into the house, others consider what 
sons and daughters give. Others, again, consider the individual earnings (of the relations 
liable) only.”’§ But in most Unions, every case is“ considered on its merits.’’|| What 
this means in practice is that it depends on the mood of the Guardians, or even on which 
Guardians happen to be present, whether, in any particular case, much or little or nothing 
at all is demanded from relations known to be legally liable. {| “‘ There is,” said a witness, 
‘no standard. I have known a man earning 23s. per week be asked to pay 9s. weekly 
towards the keep.of his wife in the Infirmary, and the following week a single man getting 
24s. per week asked to pay 2s. 6d. towards the maintenance of his parent. The single 
man was young, the married man greyheaded and homeless, living in lodgings at 4s. 6d. 
per week. This is termed judging each case on its merits.”** In a large Midland town, 
where, on the Board of Guardians, “ the public-house interest is far too numerously repre- 
sented, (i.e., by seven or eight members),”{y an experienced witness informed us that 
he did not “ know of a single case in which there is any repayment to the Guardians 
from children. Ifthe Guardians give Out-relief there is no real effort to make the grown- 
up sons and daughters, who might be able to pay, pay something back.”{{ “In one 


* This course is apparently without legal justification. A doubt has long been felt whether the ordinary 
wages of a mere labourer amounted, in the phrase of the Act of 1601, to “ sufficient ability ” on which to base 
liability to contribute. (Stone’s Justices’ M anual, editions of 1881 and 1902.) A case was taken to the High 
Court of Justice in 1902, when the Lord Chief Justice expressed some agreement with the view that such 
ordinary wages did not, in themselves, necessarily amount to “ sufficient ability.” The appeal was, however, 
dismissed on other grounds, and the point cannot be said to have been decided. (R. v. Moore and others, 
ex parte Saunby.) See the paper on “ Contributions by Relatives towards Persons in Receipt of Parochial 
Relief,” by W. B. Harris (Poor Law Conferences, 1903-1904, pp. 489-507). 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. VIII. (A) to Vol. I., note to Par. 25; also Q. 6176 ; see also- 
p- 63, Report on the Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages .. . in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. De. 
Jones. 

t Thus the Aylesbury Board of Guardians directs “that a son, living with his mother, earning from. 
10s. to 12s. per week, be considered to allow her 1s. weekly ; from 12s. to 15s., Is. 6d. weekly ; and from 15s. 
to £1, 2s. weekly ; and that a woman keeping a son’s house, and able to wash for him, be allowed no Relief.” 
(Annual Report of Aylesbury Board of Guardians, March, 1905.) A similar scale, but beginning at as low a. 
wage as 8s. per week, is supposed to prevail at Banbury. (Year Book of Banbury Board of Guardians, 1905— 
1906.) In the North Bierley Union the same rule is applied to daughters: “ That in the cases of widows 
living with one unmarried daughter, all earnings of the daughter above 10s. per week be reckoned towards. 
the support of the mother.” (Year Book of North Bierley Board of Guardians, 1906-1907.) 


§ Report on the Effect of Out-relief on Wages . .. in England, by Miss C. Williams and Mr. T. Jones 


(p. 7.) | 

|| Rules of Glanford Brigg Board of Guardians. 

q ‘‘ One or two cases came up,” noted one of our committees, “in which sons appealed against an order 
to contribute towards the cost of their parents which had been made at the previous week's meeting, and in 
one case at least the previous decision was overturned.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 15, p. 29.) 


** Evidence before the Commission, Q. 45786 (par. 10). 
++ Ibid., Q. 47015 (par. 4). | 
tt Ibid., Q. 47024. 
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Union,” reports an Inspector, ‘an instance came under my notice where a widow had 
three sons, one of whom was a Guardian, but none of these were asked to contribute. The 
total out-relief was over £3,000. The amount collected from relations was £33 3s. 6d., 
but deducting collections on account of lunatics and deaf and dumb, the total recovered 
in one year was £6 11s. 3d. It is not surprising that the relief in this Union 1s amongst 
the highest in my district.”’* But the abandonment of the practice of making a charge 
may be due to real differences of opinion as to policy, quite apart from anything like 
corrupt motives. “The friendly societies,” declared their representative on a North 
country Board of Guardians, “ are totally opposed to the practice of the Guardians of 
compelling a working-man (who has a wife and three or four little children and whose 
‘income is not more than 26s. per week) to pay towards the maintenance of his father or 
mother who may have become recipients of Poor Law relief. This practice they consider 
perpetuates pauperism.”’ f Nor is this evil consequence to the next generation without 
confirmation. ‘In many cases,’ deposed a Poor Law Guardian, “the maintenance 
of the old parent works to the detriment of the children’s children.” { On the other hand, 
some Guardians, not content with the power to charge conferred by the Elizabethan statute, 
actually try to go beyond the law, and to compel grown-up sons to contribute towards 
the support of their brothers and sisters, on the disingenuous legal fiction—which, however, 
fails to support the proposal —that relief afforded to children is deemed to be relief to 


their parent.§ 


Even this diversity of practice of the Boards of Guardians does not exhaust the measure 
of the inequality and partiality with which these special assessments are levied. When 
the Guardians have arrived at a decision as to what they will charge, they may or may not 
attempt to get their decision embodied in a magistrate’s order, without which 1t 1s of no 
legal authority. Some Boards take this step, but the majority do not. “ The applica- 
tions for a magistrate’s order,” we were informed. “are comparatively few.”|| The 
peson sought to be charged may appear before the magistrate, and show cause against the 
making of an order. No definite ruling has been given as to what constitutes “ sufficient 
ability.” Hence, to use the words of an Inspector, “ the enforcement by Boards of Guar- 
dians of their decisions, depends a good deal upon the caprice of individual magistrates.” ** 
This introduces a second element of inequality and uncertainty. Finally, when the order is 
obtained, it depends on the mood of the Board of Guardians, or on the caprice of its clerk— 
perhaps, also, on the method of remuneration of its collector—whether or not the order will 
be enforced by distraint or by proceedings for committal to prison. The extent of the real 
hardship on the relations against whom such orders are made may be gauged by the fact 
that the number of those annually committed to prison for default can in the whole of 
England and Wales hardly fail to reach several hundreds. But in the majority of 
cases, the proceedings are not pushed to such an extremity. Those who have undertaken 





* Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1898-1899, Appendix B., p. 108 
(Mr. Bagenal’s Report). 


Evidence before the Commission, Q. 41761 (Par. 30). “Some limit,” suggested another witness, 
“ should be placed on a man’s income before he is compelled to contribute towards the maintenance of parents 
chargeable.” (Ibid., Appendix No. CLIII. (Par. 13 (c)) to Vol. IV.) . 


t Ibid., Q. 43299. “In the majority of the cases,” declared another witness, this insistence on sons 
contributing to their parents’ maintenance “ is infinitely hard.” (Ibid., Q. 46346.) 


§ In one case heard by one of our Committees, it was sought to make two sons contribute to the cost 

- of relief given to their mother in respect of other children. ‘‘ It was suggested . . that these two sons should 
contribute. A Guardian said that the relief was given to the children, and that the Guardians could not make 
them pay towards their brothers’ and sisters’ maintenance. Another Guardian suggested that they should 
relieve the mother too, and then make two sons repay. After a time the clerk said that relief given to the 
children was relief given to the mother. It was moved that the sons repay ls. each. This suggestion seemed 

_to meet with the approval of the Board, when up jumped one of the Guardians and proposed that the question 
be voted on, and the votes recorded. His proposal at once so influenced the members that only four voted 
for the proposal to make the sons repay, while eight voted against it” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, 
No. 47, p. 118). Even if so gross a perversion of the Elizabethan Statute as to compel a man to repay the relief 
afforded in respect of his brothers and sisters were held to be technically legal, the course proposed was wholly 
unwarranted, as the mother was, on the Guardians’ own showing, an able-bodied woman, towards whose 
support the sons were accordingly not legally liable to contribute. : 


_ || It has been brought to our notice that the Guardians’cannot legally recover anything in respect of 
relief given prior to such a Justice’s order (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 50096, Par. 13 (xix); nor 
can they obtain such an order after the person has ceased to be chargeable. (Ibid., Qs. 1433, 1434.) 


q Ibid., Q. 11136. 
** Tbid., Q. 13768. 
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to pay presently fall into arrears, and the Board of Guardians “‘ wipes off the debt.” * In 
fact, those who pay are the honest and the simple. The man who knows how to take 
advantage of the Guardians’ difficulties, and is obstinate in refusing to pay, usually escapes 
scot free. ‘‘ There are,” we were told by the Clerk to a Board of Guardians, ‘‘ many 
of those cases.” ¢ This tends to bring the whole system into contempt. 


We desire to refer here once more to the practice of some Boards of Guardians of 
attempting to exact repayment of the cost of maintenance of paupers from relations who 
are under no legal liability to contribute to their support. We find that it is a common 
practice of some Unions to make inquisitorial investigationsinto the economic circumstances 
of persons who have been discovered to be relations of applicants of relief\_though relatives 
not legally liable to contribute—with a view to ascertaining whether, according to the 
judgment of the Board of Guardians, they ought to be supporting the relations who have 
fallen into destitution, and whether the Board of Guardians should not apply for a contri- 
bution towards their maintenance. We think this practice open to grave objection ; and 
we are glad to find, among experienced Poor Law officers, a certain hesitation in undertaking 
investigations of this kind, for which there seems no lawful warrant. ‘“‘I.dare say they 
may not make perhaps the same inquiries,” said a Guardian, with regard to the Relieving 
Officers’ investigations of the means of relations not legally liable, ‘‘ indeed they would not, 
into the particulars of such a case, as they would where there was a legal lability. Perhaps 
for instance, they might not apply to the employers to ascertain the wages of the son-in-law. 
I do not know that they have any right to make such inquiries.” { But the process of 
seeking to exact contributions from persons who are not legally liable to make them does not 
stop at these inquisitorial inquiries, objectionable as these may be. When the Relieving 
Officer has ascertained that the uncle or the nephew, the son-in-law or the cousin, has an in- 
come which, in the opinion of the Board of Guardians, suffices to permit him to undertake a 
liability which the law does not place upon him, there begins, in some Unions, a systematic 
policy of pressure upon his will to induce bim—possibly to the detriment of his own children 
—to shoulder the burden of the ratepayer. Beyond an application or two, the pressure on 
him is not direct, for the Board of Guardians is powerless to alter his position. But the 
Guardians calculate that they can apply some pressure on his will indirectly, by deliberately 
making things unpleasant for the unfortunate pauper who has come under their control. 
He may be stinted in his Outdoor Relief, by a deduction equal to what the Guardians 
are pleased to think that his relations ought to allow him weekly. He may even be 
refused Outdoor Relief altogether, though Outdoor Relief would admittedly be appro- 
priate to his case, and compelled to come into the General Mixed Workhouse. § We 
can see no justification for a Destitution Authority to exercise its discretion as to the 
relief that it will grant, or the kind of that relief, on any other consideration than that of 
what is the treatment most appropriate to the destitute person himself. For the Destitu- 
tion Authority to use the discretion with which Parliament has entrusted it, as a means of 
deliberately seeking to enlarge the circle of liability to support relations which Parliament 
has established, appears to us wholly unwarranted. We have already expressed our objec- 
tion to this policy from the standpoint of its effect on the destitute person himself. Here 
we wish to emphasise the objection to it from the standpoint of the relation who is under 
no legal liability in the matter. We have ourselves found cases in which such an illegitimate 
use of the Guardians’ powers has worked with partiality and injustice. A kindly and 





eee 


* Ibid., Q. 12465. f Famuttityhs | pojtadld’ fea. 2 Beihil ae 
+ Ibid., Q. 36872. | bot, 
t Ibid., Qs. 15284, 15285, 15289. By 


§ Ibid., Qs. 12420-12426. It has been urged upon us that the area of liability for relations should be 
widened, so as to include, on the one hand, sons-in-law for their parents-in-law, and grandchildren for their 
grandparents ; and, on the other, illegitimate children for their mothers—we do not know whether this would 
extend also to liability to maintain their putative fathers! We doubt the wisdom, the advantage, and the 
practicability of any attempt to widen the area of liability imposed in 1601. The vast majority of the persons 
concerned are found to have very small means, and in many cases there is no public advantage in diverting 
these means from the proper maintenance of their own children. Moreover, it would certainly be necessary, 
in connection with any proposal to impose new liabilities, to give a clear definition of “ sufficient ability.” 
It would be against public policy to attempt to enforce payment on anyone whose income was not more than 
sufficient to bring up properly his own children. Moreover, there is no ground, in equity or commonsense, 
for making any person liable for that over which he has had no control. What a person should be held re- 
sponsible for is his own action. There is thus more to be said for limiting the liability to that of parents for 
children ; and then really enforcing it. 

With regard to the proposal to put illegitimate children, in respect of liability, upon much the same footing 
as legitimate children, we do not think that this could be done without at the same time giving them the rights 
of legitimate children with regard to inheritance, etc. 
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humane man, with means no greater than suffice for his own household, may find himself . 
driven to undertake onerous responsibilities, which the law has not intended for him, in 
order to save a brother, a father-in-law or an uncle from being left to linger on with ad- 
mittedly inadequate Outdoor Relief, or forced into the General ‘Mixed Workhouse, or 
even, as we have occasionally found, denied admission to the Poor Law Infirmary. The 
careless or inhumane man laughs at the efforts of the Boards of Guardians to extract money 
from him by threatening to oppress, or even actually oppressing, destitute relations for whom 
he isnot legally liable; and, leaving these to the fate decreed for them, he escapes scot free. 
A special defence of this practice of throwing the burden ol the destitute upon individuals not 
liable for their support is made when the applicant for relief actually resides with non-lable 
relations, and the aggregate income of the household is, in the eyes of the Board of Guar- 
dians, sufficient for its complete support. In such cases many Boards of Guardians refuse 
all relief.* The effect of this policy 1s to prevent persons offering lodging and personal 
attendance to their aged relations, unless they can also find them in food and clothin 
without stinting their own families.t It adds to the hardship of the situation that the 
same Boards of Guardians will refuse Outdoor Relief to the old person if he tries to live 
clone, on the plea that he has no one to look after him. It is urged in defence of the policy 
of reckoning the whole income of the household as communistically available for the 
support of all its members, including a mere lodger if in any way related to the others, 
that any other course would involve the grant of relief where there was no actual destitution. 
We do not see that this follows. It is for the Destitution Authority to ascertain in each ~ 
case whether or not the applicant is, as a matter of fact, suffering from insufficient food, 
clothing, warmth and shelter. ‘‘ The party’s wants,” said one of our witnesses, “ would be 
the primary consideration in the case.” { If he has, in fact, nourishment insufficient for 
health, inadequate clothing and warmth, or a lodging that is not sanitary, and if he has 
himself no means of providing these, it is the legal duty of the Destitution Authority to 
grant relief, even if some other persons in the household, not legally lable for his mainten- 
ance, have means that might, as an act of charity, be given to him for this purpose.§ There 
is, in law, no justification for a Destitution Authority denying relief to a person legally 
eligible for it, merely as a means of inducing some other person, out of charity or kindly 
feeling, to give alms, Thus, the fact that the aggregate income of the household would, if © 
communistically dealt with, suffice to feed all its members, is, in itself, no evidence that the 
lodger—or, for that matter, the child found unfed at school—is not destitute. It may well 
be that the Relieving Officer of a Board of Guardians is not qualified to investigate and to 
judge whether destitution, in the sense of insufficiency of nourishment, clothing, warmth 
or shelter, from the standpoint of physiological efficiency or health, does or does not exist, 
and that such a Destitution Officer can get no nearer than an arithmetical computation of 
weekly income per head, to whomsoever the income belongs. But this is only to say that a 
mere Destitution Authority, with merely Destitution Officers, is not well-adapted to deal 
with what is essentially a Public Health problem. It is significant that, in Scotland, 
the opinion of the Medical Officer would be taken in every such case, at any rate so far as 
adult male applicants were concerned. : 
es (i1.) The Device of Relief on Loan. 

We have already noted that under the Elizabethan Poor Law, the Overseer’s dole was 
a free gift for the relief of the destitute. Under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, the 
obligation to grant relief as a free gift to destitute applicants was inno way abrogated. But 
a clause of that Act established a new and additional kind of relief previously quite unknown 
to the Poor Law, namely, that ofa loan. It was enacted that any relief that the Central 
Authority might declare or direct to be by way of loan should be legally recoverable by the 
Board of Guardians as a debt due by the person relieved, even by attachment of wages. || 
The Central Authority promptly directed, by its Orders, that the Boards of Guardians 
might, at their discretion, declare any lawful relief to adult persons to be made by way of 
loan, This practice has continued in some Unions, and under certain circumstances, down 
to the present day. But itis one thing to declare that your assistance of a destitute person 
1s by way of loan, and quite another thing to get the money back. The process of recovery 
of relief made by way of loan is even more difficult than in the case of contributions from 

iui} owt Jou sey Sassi omad or aito'yun ue daaiehbeie aaah ek seclees ig heehee ae 
* Ibid., Qs. 8635-8639, 16426-16428. : | 
t Ibid., Q. 36263 (Par. 19), 


} Ibid., Q. 16178, . 
§ Ibid., Qs. 12806-12808, 16164-16178, 36328-36334.» | tA on J 
|| Secs. 58 and 59 of Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Relief on Loan is unknown in Scotland. © 
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relatives. The loan isa civil debt, for which the Board of Guardians can sue in the County 
Court ; and on getting judgment, can proceed by way of distraint upon goods; or, upon 
proof of means, can obtain an order for committal of the defendant to prison for Contempt 
of Court. Or, when the person relieved by way of loan has got into wage-earning employ- 
ment, the Board of Guardians may apply to a magistrate for an order requiring the employer 
to pay over to the Guardians, in repayment of the loan, such part of the wages as the 
magistrate, taking into consideration the circumstances of the man and his family, sees 
fit to direct.* 


We have been unable to discover exactly what Parliament intended to effect by 
its establishment of Relief on Loan. Three distinct uses of this device have been suggested 
tous; and the Legislature may have intended any one of them. There is, first, the use 
of the device of Relief on Loan as a way of giving assistance to a destitute person supple- 
mentary to the mere relief of destitution, for the purpose of enabling him to better his 
position: as when he is provided with an outfit of tools or stock for trading—the kind 
of‘ relief” which could not be given to everybody, but which, as the experience of volun- 
tary benevolent societies shows, may be advantageously afforded to selected persons, 
likely to repay the sum advanced. A second and quite different use of the device of 
granting relief by way of loanis to strengthen the legal position of the Destitution Authority 
with regard to recovering the amount of the relief, in the event of the person relieved 
(though momentarily destitute of food or lodging) having property that could presently be 
converted into money, or coming, at some future time, into possession of property or an 
income enabling him to repay the debt. The third use of the device of Relief on Loan 1s as 
a deterrent accompaniment of the ordinary relief of destitution, in order, by holding over 
him the threat of exacting repayment at some future time, to deter a destitute person 
from accepting, or even applying for, such relief. These three distinct uses of the device 
of Relief on Loan—as Supplementary Assistance to persons to enable them to better 
their condition, as a Method of Recoupment from the property of the persons relieved, 
and as a Deterrent Clog on ordinary relief—have all been advocated before us. 


The use of the device of Relief on Loan as a means of affording Supplementary Assist- 
ance to necessitous persons, in order to enable them to better their condition, is seen at 
its best in the work of the admirable Voluntary Institution in London and Manchester, 
known as the Jewish Board of Guardians.f This body does not confine itself to relieving 
the momentary destitution of its clients, but habitually makes small advances to many 
of them, in order to enable them to change their occupations, to obtain tools, or stock, or 
even industrial training, so that they may be enabled to better their condition. During 
the first few years of the New Poor Law, some of the Boards of Guardians seem to have 
assumed that this was the use of Relief on Loan that Parliament had intended; and 
they made certain attempts to give this kind of Supplementary Assistance.{ The Poor 
Law Commissioners imagined, at any rate, that nothing would be granted by way of 
loan, except with the real intention of the loan being repaid.§ Presently, however, the 
Poor Law Board intervened, and prohibited any such use of the device of Relief on Loan. 
It was held, in effect, that Relief on Loan was not a new or additional relief, but only 
another form in which the ordinary relief of actual destitution might be given. What 
could not lawfully be given was not to be lent.|| Accompanying this prohibition of Relief 
on Loan as Supplementary Assistance to enable people to better their condition, the 
Poor Law Commissioners suggested what we have termed the second use of the device, 
namely, as a Method of Recoupment from the property of the person relieved or from 
that of those liable to maintain him. As an example of occasions suitable for Relief 
on Loan, the Poor Law Commissioners adduced, not, be it noted, any case of ‘Medical 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 9497; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 17533, 18067, 18072, 21460, 30175-30587 ; and Appendix No, XLI, 
to Vol. IV. 


t We find, for instance, the following rule adopted by the Atcham Board of Guardians in 1837; ‘‘ Re- 
solved that no sum of money under 10s., nor above 30s., be advanced by way of loan, and that repayment 
of the sums advanced be, in every instance, strictly enforced.” (MS. Minutes, Atcham Board of Guardians, 
June 19th, 1837.) Various of our witnesses have advocated the adoption by Boards of Guardians of this use 
of Relief on Loan, more especially in starting afresh deserving men who have been for some time unemployed 
through sickness ; see, for instance, evidence before the Commission, Qs. 50024, 50025, 50993. 


§ See their instructions in Official Circular, No. 23, p. 47 (February, 1843). 


|| Circular of July, 1850, in Official Circular, No. 39,N.S., 1850, p. 108 ; Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, 
August. 25th, 1852, and December 14th, 1852; Report ... . on the Policy of the Central Authority, 1834 to 
1907, p. 72. 
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Relief, but the destitution of a mentally defective person enjoying a regular and sufficient 
income, but nevertheless, from incapacity to manage his property, sometimes without 
food. Other examples given were those of the wives or children of persons having means, 
who were found apart from their husbands or fathers in a state of destitution. A further 
instance supplied was that of the mother of an illegitimate child, who had the right to 
receive periodical payments from the putative father.* This use of the device of Relief 
on Loan seems, however, never to have prevailed to any considerable extent, and it was, 
perhaps, presently rendered unnecessary by amendments in the law, which made clear 
the legal right of the Destitution Authority to recoup itself by appropriating any property 
or valuable securities found in the pauper’s possession, or after his death ; fT to recover, 
as an ordinary civil debt, the cost of any Poor Law relief afforded to lunatics; t to claim 
from the husband the cost of any relief afforded to his wife ; § and to proceed against a 
wife having separate estate for relief afforded to her husband. || Nevertheless we find, 
to-day, one or two Boards of Guardians—perhaps as the result of some unfortunate legal 
experience—formally declaring, with regard to all the relief that they grant, indoor as 
well as outdoor, whatever may be the circumstances of the recipient, that it is “‘ on loan ” 3 
these words being printed as a matter of course on all the orders for relief of any kind, on 
the supposition that they would, in some way, strengthen a possible future claim to recover 
the cost of the relief in case any pauper eventually became entitled to a legacy, or other- 
wise came into a fortune.{] 


The third use of the device of Relief on Loan—that of making it a Deterrent Clog on 
the grant of relief—was, we gather, introduced by the able Inspectorate of the Local 
Government Board between 1871 and 1890, as a part of their campaign against Outdoor 
Relief of any kind.** By affixing this Deterrent Clog to relief, or to some particular kinds 
of relief, these Inspectors hoped to prevent many persons from applying to the Destitution 
Authority, or to prevent them from accepting the relief when offered. It was suggested, 
in particular, that the device might advantageously be used with regard to Medical Relief, 
on the ground that this was often the “ first step to pauperism,’’ among a class ‘‘ not wholly 
destitute of means.” TT 


We have sought to discover what exactly is the legal position of the Destitution 
Authority in making this use of the device of Relief on Loan. A Board of Guardians has 
clearly the power, under the Statutes and the Orders, to declare any lawful relief that 
it offers to be granted by way of loan. But it is equally clear that a destitute person is 
under no legal obligation to accept the relief in that form or subject to any condition of 
future repayment. It was, for instance, definitely laid down by the Local Government 
Board in 1880 that “ the Relieving Officer has no power to compel any applicant to accept 
relief on loan.” {{ Moreover, in order to incur legal liability to repay, it must definitely 


* Circular of May 25th, 1849, in Official Circular, No. 25, N.S., 1849, p..70; Circular of September, 1850, 
in Official Circular, No. 41, N.S., 1850, p. 131; Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of August 25th, 1852, and 
December 14th, 1852; Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 73. 


} Evidence before the Commission, Q. 110; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849, Sec. 10. 
| $ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 345 ; Lunacy Act, 1890, Secs. 296-300, and 314. 
§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 103; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1850, Sec. 5; ditto, 1868, Sec. 33. 
|| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 105; Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, Sec. 20. 
{| Regulations of Bristol Board of Guardians. 
** Report .. . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 125. 


tf So far as we have ascertained, it was in Mr. Corbett’s Report of 1871 that was revived the suggestion 
thrown out in 1840 that Medical Relief in particular might be given on loan; and even that it should be 
generally granted by way of loan ” (Third Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1873-1874), without 
regard, it would seem, to the probability of its being recovered. This opinion of the inspectorate, though. 
constantly pressed on Boards of Guardians, did not, in 1877, receive the explicit endorsement of the Central 
Authority. An influential proposal to make all relief (and especially all Medical Relief) recoverable as if given 
on loan was definitely negatived. ‘‘ The policy of the existing law,” it was declared, “is that the question 
whether or not relief shall be granted on loan, or in other words, whether it shall be recoverable at a future 
heen is to be determined by a consideration of the actual circumstances existing at the time the 
relief is granted.” (Local Government Board to Chairman of Central Poor Law Conference, May 12th, 1877 ; 
Seventh Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1877-1878, p. 54.) 


; tt cheated Ei the Correspondence of the Local Government Board, Vol. II., 1883, pp. 70, 1 10. Nevetthe- 
pare gp ety have rules requiring the Relieving Officer to make all “sudden or urgent necessity ” 
lek Dy Way olloan. (Rules of the Chard, Leominster, Hemel Hempsted, and Stockport Boards of Guardians.) 
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be made known to the person to be relieved, at the time of making the relief, that it is 
by way of loan ; the person relieved must presumably be in a position to accept the relief 
as a loan ; and he must, by implication at least, by himself or by someone having authority 
to pledge his credit, consent to receive the relief as a loan. Thus, relief cannot be given 
to a lunatic by way of loan in such a way as to render the amount recoverable from him 
if he became sane.* Similarly, we were authoritatively advised that relief could not 
be given, as by way of loan, to a person suffering from delirium tremens, unless, indeed, 
he had a lucid interval.t Nor can the grant of an order of admission to the Workhouse 
to a man so drunk as to be incapable of understanding be made by way of loan.t And 
if a destitute person refuses to consent to receive the relief as on loan, or is not in a state 
in which he can consent, the Destitution Authority is nevertheless under a legal obligation 
to give him the relief that his necessities require.§ Thus, if all destitute applicants were 
made aware of the actual state of the law, this use of the device of Relief on Loan, so 
ingeniously invented by the Inspectorate of 1871-1890, would become impossible. More- 
over, it is not easy to see how the legal position of the Guardians in the way of recovering 
the cost of the relief if the recipient should afterwards prove to have means, is, at the 
present day, in any way strengthened by the relief having been given by way of loan. 
Thus, whether or not the relief has been granted by way of loan, where a pauper has 
in his possession any money or valuable security for money, or is found at his death to 
have had such, the Board of Guardians may recoup itself from such property to the extent 
of twelve months’ relief.|| Further, the Guardians have a right to recover, as ordinary 
creditors, for six years’ maintenance of a pauper lunatic to whom any legacy or other debt 
becomes payable.** Army and Navy pensions accruing to paupers can be attached and 
appropriated to the cost of their relief. 


We have to report that, notwithstanding the uncertainty as to the legal position, 
the device of Relief on Loan, as a Deterrent Clog on relief, or “‘ as a form of test,’’ +} is 
still employed by various Boards of Guardians—more especially in the rural Unions— 
to a not inconsiderable extent. According to the published rules of a dozen or more 
Unions, relief is, with the avowed object of deterring applicants, to be granted only by 
way of loan to all men, whatever their likelihood of ever being able to repay the amount, 
who are disabled “‘ by accident” or by “temporary illness’; and in midwifery cases ; 
and for funeral expenses ; and to all single men and women under sixty.[f We have it in 
evidence that the Bradfield Board of Guardians, by making all its Medical Relief by way 
of Loan, and by charging as much as 6s. for the service of the District Medical Officer, 
reduced the number of its Medical Orders from 700 ayear to 47.8§ A similar practice 
prevails at St. Neot’s.|||| There is evidence that in the case of Medical Relief, the practice 
of giving it only on loan has, especially when first established and with regard to any 
but the most serious ailments, a very deterrent effect on applicants. ‘“‘It has,” even in 
the Metropolis, “‘a certain effect in preventing persons applying who would otherwise 
have applied... Hence, some of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, who still 
aim at restricting as much as possible the services of the Poor Law, continue to recommend 








vi Though if he is entitled to a weekly allowance or has any property, this can be made available to repay 
the relief. (Selections from the Correspondence of the Local Government Board, Vol. I., 1880, p. 184.) 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 755, 1083, 1084, 2480-2484. Notwithstanding this absence of 
power to consent, the Hampstead Board of Guardians insists “ that all relief given to persons suffering from 
delirium tremens be by way of loan, and that all applicants for such relief be so informed (!) by the officer giving 
the Order for the admission,” a provision of very doubtful legality. (MS. Minutes, Hampstead Board of 
Guardians, May 19th, 1904.) 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 17087-17089. 

§ Ibid., Q. 2482. 

\| Ibid., Q. 110; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849, Sec. 10. 

{ Evidence before the Commission, Y. 110; and_ the case there cited. The position is different in 
Scotland, where the Parish Council has no recourse against a pauper for recovery of the relief granted, even 


if the pauper has come into a legacy. The relation of debtor and creditor never obtains. (Kilmartin ». 
Macfarlane, 1885, 12. R. 713; P.L.M. 1885, 244). 


** Byvidence before the Commission, Q. 111; Pensions Act, 1839. 


+} Ibid., Q. 7826. ; 
tt Rules of the Monmouth, Pontypridd, Williton, Hardingstone, Blandford, Whitchurch, St. Neot’s, 
Chard, Long Ashton, Horncastle and Glanford Brigg Boards of Guardians. 


gg Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 9499, 19781, and Appendix No. COXI. (A) to Vol. VIL 
\\|| Locd., Q. 6255. 

qq Lbid., Q. 23077. 
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this use of the device of Relief on Loan.* But the more usual opinion, alike of Clerks 
40 Boards of Guardians and Local Government Board Inspectors, is that Relief on Loan 
‘‘ appears to be almost an empty threat,” + any deterrent effect being found to “ gradually 
pass away.” {It is, in fact, quickly discovered that there is very little practical power 
of recovering the loan by legal proceedings. Those to whom the so-called loans are made. 
are seldom in a position to repay them, and the Board ot Guardians does not find it 
profitable to take legal proceedings torecover its debt.§ The amount voluntarily repaid. 
is “ comparatively trivial,” and ‘* more trouble than it. is worth,’’ even when collectors. 
are spurred. to activity by a 20 per cent. commission. ||. The process of obtaining a‘ magis- 
trate’s order for the attachment of wages has gone entirely out of use.{] If the 
Board of Guardians goes to the trouble and expense of proceedings in the County 
Court, it may get judgment, but it will probably find no goods worth distraining 
on, even if it deemed it good policy to strip the miserable apology for a home of 
those whose destitution it would then have again to relieve: If an order for committal 
to prison is applied, proof of means must be given; and, as a Guardian of a large Metro- 
politan Union deposed, “we have never yet, although we have tried several times, been 
able to get a case in which we could give . . . clear evidence that the man could pay,” 
without which the proceedings were “‘ merely a costly process with no result,” ** 


But apart from the difficulty of recovering the loans, the whole policy of using the 
device of Relief on Loan as a Deterrent Clog has fallen into disrepute. .Hven those Poor 
Law administrators who still believe in the desirability of “‘ deterring ’’ destitute persons 
from applying for relief recognise that it is demoralising to pretend that a liability exists 
which can be denied, which will be ignored by the practised pauper, and which will bear 
hardly only on the really deserving, guileless applicant. ‘It would be rather absurd,” 
said the present Chief Inspector of the Local Government Board, “to give a man relief on 
loan when it is perfectly obvious that he cannot repay it.” tf The practice may, moreover, 
work in a direction exactly opposite to that intended by its advocates. Those who watch 
it in operation have misgivings as to whether it does not lead to a more lax and less dis- 
criminating grant of Outdoor Relief than would be the case if there were no pretence 
that the money was going to be repaid.tt Itmay even induce people to apply who would. 
otherwise have abstained. ‘‘ My experience,” said the Clerk of a Metropolitan Board 
of Guardians, ‘‘ is that it is unworkable and in many eases undesirable, and my reason 
is that the pauper gets to regard it as a sort of loan society, and thinks that he does not 
get [Poor Law] relief. He comes and says, ‘I require a certain thing, an order for my 
wife, and I am going to pay you back,’ and he never does pay it back, . . . The amount 
recovered was so infinitesimal and so much labour wag attached to getting anything, 
that we have practically discontinued it.” §§ If.a charge is made for theservices of the 
District Medical Officer, and this relief 1s granted “‘ on loan,” and actually repaid, 1t has 
been suggested to us, on high authority, that the Board of Guardians runs a risk of com- 
peting with Medical Clubs and other forms of medical insurance.|||| Relief on Loan 
is objectionable, says another witness, because ‘‘in the first place it 1s a very serious 
deterrent. In the next place, the Guardians get very little repaid, so it is of very little 
good. And in the third place, it impoverishes the family just at the time when they 





* Ibid., Qs. 9503, 22618, 22702. 
+ Ibid., Q. 23079. Pail 
t Ibid. : as | | 
§ Ibid., Qs. 4296, 7827, 8215, 18699, 19203, 19889, 23087, 31748, 44372, 44478, 50425-50429, 52196. 
|| Ibid., Qs. 4296, 7827, 18698, 19881, 23087, 20780-20783, 44372, 44478, 44479, 50489, 52196. 
 Ibid., Qs. 9497, 9498. | 
| ** Ibid., Qs. 17092, 19688-19690. 
+t Ibid., Q. 2739. 
tt Ibid., Q. 2739. 


§§ Ibid., Qs. 19201, 19203. In Manchester, the amount recovered, out of relief on loan, varies from 
£2 to £9 per annum, out of £12 to £34 so granted, only one order for payment being obtained from the County 


Court in the course of six years. (Report of Superintendent of Relief to Manchester Board of Guardians, 
for 1903-5, p. 22.) . 


f ||| Loed., . 2738. To make any substantial charge for Medical Relief is, in the case of destitute persons, an 
eats whilst the making of a nominal charge was objected to by an experienced Poor Law Official as 
emg actually “an inducement for persons to apply for Medical Relief, if they found they could get it so 
cheaply.” (Ibid., Qs. 20271-20275.) | 
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want more money, when there is illness in the house—which costs a great deal of money, 
as we all know. That is just the time when you should not burden the family. Then 
itis demoralising in most cases, because the man does not pay it back and in many cases he 
cannot, and there is the debt hanging on his back. Altogether making relief a loan 1s 
usually a very bad thing.”* Finally, even in the case where a deserving man has accepted, 
with the utmost integrity, the relief as'a loan, it is seldom desirable that he should have 
to repay the amount: “It would be at variance with” a proper Poor Law policy, 
declared the Local Government Board itself in 1877, ‘if every recipient of relief were 
+0 feel that, after he had again succeeded in obtaining employment, any savings he might 
be able to put by would be liable for the repayment of the relief which he might have 
received.’+ “The loan system,” declared a medical witness, “should be abolished, 
as it is calculated to increase pauperism , ... and discourage thrift.” In fact, a 
Relieving Officer informed us that, in his opinion, “there is nothing more absurd than 
relief on loan of any kind.” § 


(s) CHARGE AND Recovery By THE Pupiic HEALTH AUTHORITY. 


Individual chargeability is not confined to the realm of the Poor Law. The Local 

H<alth Authority may, in England and Wales only, under the Public Health Acts and 
Isolation Hospitals Acts, make a definite charge for maintenance in its hospitals, for 
which it can'sue the patient. But itis a personal charge only ; the relations of the patient 
come under no liability.|| Ifthe patient is a minor it does not appear that any such charge 
is legally recoverable ; and if the patient dies it seems doubtful whether the charge could, 
in the absence of any agreement, be enforced against his estate. Under these provisions 
of the Public Health Acts and the Isolation Hospitals Acts, all sorts of arrangements are 
made by different authorities for the recovery from the patients of a part or the whole 
of the cost of their maintenance and medical treatment. In a few towns, in the cases 
of some or all of the patients, the patient himself, or the father or other responsible person, 
is invited to enter into an agreement for the payment of various sums, any such special 
contract being in all cases only voluntary. In some towns the patient, without a contract, 
is charged according to his ability to pay, the rough test being the rateable value of his 
domicile ; under £25 a year free, or a nominal sum; £25 to £50 a year a substantial con- 
tribution ; over £50 a year the whole cost. This scale is, however, criticised as logically 
inequitable, those patients who are large ratepayers already contributing in larger pro- 
portion to the municipal expenditure than those who pay less in rates. Hence some 
Local Health Authorities prefet to take income as the test of ability to pay, admitting, 
for instance, ratepayers earning less than £1 a week free of charge ; those earning between 
20s. and 30s., at half-a-crown a week ; those between 30s. and 40s., at 5s. a week; those 
between 40s. and 50s., at 7s. 6d. a week; those between 50s. and 60s., at 10s. a week ; 
those between 60s. and 80s., at 15s. a week ; whilst those over 80s. are charged £1 a week. 
Others, again, make a discrimination between local ratepayers and strangers or “* visitors” ; 
the latter, as at Romney Marsh, “‘ being asked to pay the entire cost of their maintenance 
and treatment’; or, as at Bridlington, being charged from 10s. to 40s. according to 
circumstances, as may be decided by the committee.{] In another town it is usual to 
make no charge to local residents having incomes under £2 per week. In: the great 
majority of instances, however, no charge whatever is made, either for medical treatment 
or for maintenance, in the general wards of the municipal hospitals. Experience soon 
showed that if it was desired to get these hospitals generally used—and this was most 
keenly desired in the case of small-pox and other demonstrably dangerous diseases—it 
was necessary to make them absolutely iree. Accordingly, with the approval of the 
Local Government Board, all attempt to make a charge has been generally abandoned.** 





* Tbid., Q. 25553. 
+ Local Government Board to the Chairman of the Central Poor Law Conference, May 12th, 1877 ; Seventh 


Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1877-1878, p. 54; Report... on the Policy of the Central 
Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 125. é $1 ; iD: 
t Evidence before the Commission, Q. 44421, par. 4. Pw rE — 


 § Ibid., Qs. 68091 (par. 10), 68142-68149. 
It has been definitely held that the patient alone was chargeable ; a parent is not even chargeable for his 
child. (Selections from the Correspondence of the Local Government Board, Vol. I., 1880, p. 18.) 

‘{ Scale of charges of Municipal Sanatorium at Bridlington (Yorkshire), 1905. 

** Thus, in the municipal hospital of Newcastle, out of 502 patients admitted, 501 came in free, whilst 
one only was paid for, and that not by himself, but by a private guarantor. (Report on the Health of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 1905, by Medical Officer of Health.) ‘“‘ There was,” it is given in evidence, ‘‘in Huddersfield 
an attempt at one time to recover the cost, or to make the people pay. I was always personally strongly 
against it. My reason was that if people were segregated for the benefit of the community, the community 
ought to pay for it. It was tried for a short time and given up at last.’ (Evidence before the Commission, 
Q. 41526.) In Scotland no charge is made, or would be lawful. 
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‘The more enlightened sanitary authorities,” says a Local Government Board Inspector, 
“make no charge for patients in the isolation hospitals, and this 1s the proper line}to 
take. The cases are not removed as a matter of relief, but for the protection of the public 
health. All classes of the community are made to contribute to the support of the 
hospitals, and all classes are entitled to the benefits they confer. Directly a payment 
is imposed an influence adverse to the use of the hospital is introduced. The great object 
in view is to do everything possible to get all the cases which cannot be effectively isolated 
at home into hospital at the earliest possible date. It is by this means that the patients 
stand the best chance of favourable treatment, and that the spread of disease is stopped 
at once.” * Parliament has expressly sanctioned this view, so far as the Metropolis is 
concerned, first by a provision in the Diseases Prevention (London) Act of 1883,, and 
then, in 1891, by omitting from the Public Health (London) Act of that year, f all pro- 
visions as to making a charge or recovering any contribution. 


On the other hand, a few Town Councils make charges for the use of their Municipal 
Hospitals at such prohibitive rates as to cause them to remain practically empty. Thus, 
at Shrewsbury, the Town Council admits persons suffering from infectious disease to its 
Isolation Hospital, the only one in the whole county, upon terms of their finding their 
own doctor and nurse, providing their own food and other necessaries, and paying, in 
addition, 20s. per week during their stay by way of rent. The result is that the Hospital 
usually stands empty; and cases of scarlet fever and enteric fever, like diphtheria and 
measles, have to be treated at home, however little possibility of isolation there may 
be. ven the local Board of Guardians (that of Atcham) has to treat paupers suffering 
from infectious disease in the General Mixed ‘Workhouse, “in the midst of a community 
of four or five hundred, many of whom are children,” § rather than comply with the pro- 
hibitive terms by which the Shrewsbury Town Council chooses to nullify the intention of 
the statute. This would be incomprehensible in Scotland. 


The more usual adoption cf the principle of gratuitous admission to the Municipal 
Hospitals does not mean that none of the inmates contribute to their maintenance. At 
the Brighton Town Council’s Sanatorium for Consumption, there are among the patients 
some paying as much as 30s. a week. These are allowed private bedrooms. In other 
cases even more may be charged, in return for particular privileges, such as a special 
nurse. ‘The Town Council of Eastbourne reserves four of the pavilions of its hospital 
for the Eastbourne schoolmasters’ and schoolmistresses’ associations, for the admission 
of the pupils of their expensive private boarding schools, in return for retaining fees of 
£150 and £180 per annum respectively.|| What is most remarkable is that the Town 
Council often obtains payment for the admission to its hospitals of precisely the very 
poorest class of patients. The Local Government Board has decided that the Public 
Health Authority is under no obligation to provide hospital accommodation for the not 
inconsiderable proportion of the inhabitants of its district who happen to be destitute. 
For these persons, whether already in receipt of Poor Relief or not, it is the duty of the 
Board of Guardians to provide what is necessary, even in cases of infectious disease.{ 
Accordingly, some Public Health Authorities refuse to admit to their hospitals Workhouse 


¥ Thirty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1903-1904, Appendix B., p. 179, Mr. 
Fleming’s Report. 


t 46 and 47 Vict., ¢. 35. 


t 54 and 55 Vict., c. 76. By a curious anomaly, the cost of each patient, although not a pauper, is still 
charged to and paid by the Board of Guardians of the Union in which he resides; and the amount is then 
repaid to the Board of Guardians from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. (Evidence before the 
Commission, Qs. 21315 (par. 17), 24223.) 


§ Ibid., Qs. 70186 (Par. 3), 70193-70201. 
|| Report on the Health of Eastbourne, 1905, by Medical Officer of Health, pp. 3, 10. 


q] - When & person suffering from illness, including infectious disease, is destitute, it is the duty of the 
Guardians, or, In the interval between their meetings, of the Relieving Officer, to give such relief as the case 
i tequire, and if necessary to give an Order for the admission of the patient to a hospital in which he can 
: sd rahi i ji The test of the Guardians’ duty in the matter is the destitution of the patient, and 
anes ae sie y depend upon his being in the actual receipt of poor relief, but may consist in his being 
Aaecnnte ae ae 1s as cost the requisite medical attendance, nursing and accommodation. Where it 
saan An hiss : a 1ans to deal with cases of infectious disease which require hospital accommodation, 
anieaade i e 7 providing for the treatment of such cases in the Workhouse. On the contrary, the 
Gaiitn ake i ed that the Guardians should arrange with the Sanitary Authority for the recep- 
fatenete te pital, when necessary, of any destitute persons suffering from infectious disease upon such 
ay be mutually agreed upon between the Guardians and the Authority, and that this arrangement 


should include cases occurring amon the j 4 i 
ee oe eth : inmates of the workhouse.” (Local Government Board to Hoibeach 
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inmates (including occupants of the casual ward) suffering from infectious disease. In 
other cases they have agreed to receive such patients only on payment by the Board of 
Guardians. The status of the patient so admitted, his liability to refund the cost of his 
~ maintenance, and the obligation of his relations to contribute in default, as we have already 
mentioned, all depend, in law and in practice, on the particular character of the voluntary 
arrangement entered into between the Poor Law and Public Health Authorities. In 
those Unions in which the Board of Guardians prefer to pay a fixed annual sum, which 
ranges in fact from £2 (as at Yeovil) to £300 (as at Bristol)—as also in those Unions in. 
which the Public Health Authority admits the Poor Law patients, like others, free of 
charge—the pauper admitted to the Municipal Hospital thereupon instantly ceases to 
be a pauper ; and neither he nor his relations are liable for any part of his cost, or subject 
_ to any stigma or disqualification. On the other hand, in those Unions in which the Board 
of Guardians pays at a rate per head—sometimes as much as 7s. per diem—the pauper 
patient, lying in the general ward among non-pauper patients who are admitted free, 
remains a pauper ; he is liable to repay the full cost of his maintenance ; he is disqualified 
for the franchise ; and his relations are liable to contribute. Thus, we have the paradox 
that under the present conflicting jurisdictions of the Poor Law and Public Health Authori- 
ties, it is in respect of the most destitute of its patients that the Public Health Authority 
recovers the most ; whilst when such most destitute patients or their relations contribute 
—being perhaps the only patients who contribute at all—they nevertheless remain paupers, 
subject to a stigma and to disqualifications from which those patients who are maintained 
and treated wholly free of charge are entirely exempt. 2 ate 


(c) CHARGE AND RECOVERY FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF CHILDREN BY THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY AND THE PoLicE AUTHORITY. 


With the almost universal abolition of fees in the Public Elementary Schools, the 
Education Authority has given up the bulk of the charges that it formally made on parents 
for the education of their children. In the rapidly extending field of Secondary and 
University Education, so far as the institutions are maintained by the Local Education 
Authorities, the charging of substantial fees (which do not, however, cover more than a 
fraction of the cost) is almost universal. This is mitigated by an abundance of Scholarships, 
usually carrying whole or partial maintenance, as well as free schooling, by means of which 
somewhere between 50,000 and 100,000 of the poorer children, including a few who are 
or have lately been in receipt of Poor Relief, are now being educated. What is more 
nearly akin to the practice of the Destitution and Public Health Authorities is the pro- 
vision of maintenance in residential schools, and the charges made for it. 


So far as the residential institutions of the Education Authorities of Secondary or 
University grade are concerned (boarding schools, pupil-teacher centres or training colleges), 
admission is purely a matter of voluntary agreement, the fees charged are usually received 
in advance, and, if not paid, they are recovered only as civil debts. But, for the most 
part, the pupils at these institutions are maintained and educated free of charge, as a 
method of training teachers. 


In London and some other large towns where there are residential schools for mentally 
or physically defective children, the parents are required by the Council to pay Is., 2s. or 
3s. per week towards their maintenance, which charges are in practice agreed to by the 
parents, and are then recoverable as civil debts. Where the parents are really unable to. 
pay (and this is, in London, the case only in about one-eighth of the families) no charge is 
made. There are even some scores of blind or deaf children “ boarded-out ” by the London 
Education Authority, so that they may reside near schools suitable to their needs ; and in 
these cases the parents are charged a weekly sum. Taking the whole of the defective 
children thus provided for by the London Education Authority, paying and not paying, a 
sum of 11d. per week for each child was, in 1906-7, actually collected from the parents.” 
In the day schools for blind, deaf or crippled children in London, which contain nearly 
3,000 boys and girls, meals are provided for all the pupils, towards which the parents are 
required to make a weekly contribution for the cost of the food ; and an average of Id. per 
day per child is thus collected. 7 


On the other hand, for the 100,000 children who, as we have seen, were supplied with 
meals last winter under the auspices and largely at the expense of the Education Authorities, 








/ * Report of the London County Council (Education Committee) . . . dealing with schools for blind, deaf, 
etc., children, for 1906-1907 (No. 1183 of 1908). 
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practically nothing is charged to or recovered from the parents. Ina large number of 


cases——in London alone about 1,600—the families are simultaneously in receipt of Outdoor 


Relief from the Destitution Authority ; in a small number they are being relieved of the — 
maintenance of one or more children by the Industrial Schools of the Education Authority — 


or the Reformatory Schools. There is no co-ordination, or even mutual knowledge of 
these various activities; and if the Education Authority were seriously to attempt to 
recover the cost of the meals, we should have the curious anomaly of three different authori- 
ties endeavouring to collect charges from the same family. | 


For the 30,000 children maintained in the schools under the Reformatory and Indus- 


trial Schools Acts, by County and County Borough Councils and by voluntary Committees 
under the supervision of the Home Office, the parents are required, by magistrate’s order, 
in about 40 per cent. of the cases, to make some weekly payment, usually of 1s., 2s. or 3s. 
each, according to their means. The practice is to leave a definite sum per head, over 
and above the rent, for the family maintenance, and to limit the order to such payment 
as can then be afforded out of the wages. In about 30 per cent. of the cases, mostly those 
in which there are no discoverable parents, or the parents are absolutely destitute, no 
order for payment is made. The payments are generally collected by the police, acting as 
the agents of the Home Office, and are paid in to the Exchequer.* Failure to pay can be 
followed by an order by the magistrate committing the defaulting parent to prison for a 
short term—not, as in the case of the Board of Guardians’ recovery of Relief on Loan, on 


proof of means, for Contempt of Court—but in mere consequence of the failure to pay, 


without evidence of means, as if the amount due had been a fine or penalty. © 


We have had suggested to us that Destitution Authorities should be given the same 
powers of collecting their personal assessments, by putting summazily into prison, without 


any evidence of means, those who fail to keep up their weekly payments, as is used by the 


Home Office in the case of payments for children in Reformatory and Industrial Schools. - 


It must be remembered, however, that in the latter cases, the charge itself is made by a 
judicial authority, alter inquiry into means, not by a mere resolution of an administrative 
body ; and that it is to some extent in the nature of a penalty upon the parent for allowing 
his child to become liable to be detained in a Reformatory or Industrial School. Moreover, 
we gravely doubt the advantage of putting a man in prison merely because he does not 
pay his debts. We have ourselves come across cases—though we believe that the Home 
Office endeavours in all such instances to excuse payment—in which, whilst the agents of the 
Home Office were exacting a weekly payment from the father, the local Board of Guardians 
was having to relieve him and his family as destitute—was, in fact, partly supplying, week 
by week, from the Poor Rate, the money which was being collected from him for the 
Exchequer. In other cases we have found the family reduced to pauperism, because the 


father had been committed to prison for non-payment of such a contribution for a childinan — 


Industrial School. 


(D) THe Neep ror Unirormrry or Principle AND JUDICIAL ADJUDICATION 
IN PERSONAL ASSESSMENTS. 


The foregoing survey of the process of charge on and recovery from individuals of — 


the cost of maintenance, by all the various Local Authorities concerned, reveals a lack of 
principle and uniformity, and a chacs of careless laxity and arbitrary oppression, which 
are demoralising alike to the Authorities themselves, to their officers, and to the persons 


upon whom these special assessments are levied or not levied. The first need appears to — 


be the adoption by the Legislature of some definite principle according to which these 
‘special assessments should be made, aud its uniform application, by express enactment, 





* In London, Bristol, Salford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen, the Home Office has special 
agents, and does not use the police. 


+ Of the cases heard by one of our Committees at a single meeting of a Board of Guardians, “ two were 
cases of parents having been sent to prison for the non-payment of the maintenance of their children in an 


Industrial School. In one case the father was actually in receipt of relief when committed to prison, and | 


during his imprisonment the whole charge for the maintenance of his family fell upon the Guardians.” (Re- 
ports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 3, p. 112.) In another Union, our Committee reported the case of an 
outdoor labourer, earning about 12s, a week, with wife and three children at home,” who “‘ had been sentenced 


to fourteen days’ imprisonment at the instance of the Police Authorities because he had neglected to contribute — 


to the maintenance of his eldest two boys, aged respectively seventeen and fifteen, who are in a reformatory, 


} 


to which they had been committed after conviction for theft. This seemed to us to be a particularly hard — 


oe A ages of the boys are such that they should be earning their livelihood (or at least part of it), but 
instead of this being so, their father was suffering imprisonment on their account, and the Guardians were 


Cbd No meee eet three children. [The father] was said to be a most respectable, quiet living man.” 


— 
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to all the various kinds of services, At present, there is no common or consistent principle 
discoverable in the medley of clauses in the different statutes of the past three centuries, 
defining the pecuniary obligations of individual citizens for services rendered by the 
Local Authorities to themselves or their relations. We do not mean merely that some 
of these public services are, by law, made gratuitous, like elementary schooling and ordinary 
sanitation, whilst others, such as compulsory residence in a lunatic asylum, or the treat- 
ment of illness in a Poor Law Infirmary, are made the subject of personal assessments 
on the patients themselves and even on their relations. Some such differentiation among 
services, so that some are gratuitous and others charged for, is plainly only reasonable ; 
though here, we think, it would be well for the Legislature to reconsider the 
anomalies into which it has been led. What, however, is urgent is the adoption of some 
uniform principle, with regard to charging or not charging, throughout the whole of each 
service, whether it is administered by one Local Authority or by another. Thus, in the 
maintenance and treatment of sick persons in the Isolation Hospitals maintaraed out 
of the Poor Rate, the Metropolitan Asylums Board cannot charge even the paticnts them- 
selves, however rich they may be; outside London, the Public Health Authority may 
treat any disease, and insist.on payment from the patients in its hospitals, however poor 
they may be, but cannot make a charge on any of their relations—not even upon fathers 
for their dependent children; whilst the Destitution Authority may recover the cost of 
those sick persons whom it treats, whether they are suffering from infectious disease or 
not, not merely from the patients themselves, but from their relations—even from a 
grandfather for a grandson whom he has never seen. A similar diversity prevails in the 
liability of parents to contribute towards the support of their young children, according 
to whether the children fall into the hands of the Poor Law Authority, the Education 
Authority, or the Police Authority under the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts ; 
the legal powers of recovery being far more drastic in the last case than in the first. More- 
over there have crept into the law certain anomalous procedures which require to be 
considered. One of these is the device of Relief on Loan, established under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, and, strangely enough, limited to the Authority which can 
lawfully deal only with persons who are destitute, and therefore the very last to whom 
credit should be given. This legalised procedure of empty threats, and deterrent clogs on 
the performance of the service, appears to us wholly injurious, and ought to be at once 
abolished. 


The inconsistencies of the law with regard to these personal assessments are, however, 
less important in their demoralising partiality than the chaos of arbitrary inequalities 
that prevails in the administration. This chaos results from leaving the decision, as to 
whether or not these personal assessments should be made, to the unguided discretion 
of innumerable administrative bodies, occupied with heterogeneous services, with different 
views as to policy, and having shifting memberships. 


There is, first of all, the absence of co-ordination among the different Local Authorities .. 
with regard to their decisions as to personal assessments. It 1s nothing short of scandalous... 
that the Education Committee of the Town Council should be putting a father in prison for 
not contributing to the maintenance of one of his children in an Industrial School, at | 
the very moment that the Board of Guardians is granting him Outdoor Relief to maintain. 
his other children.* Itis equally absurd for a Board of Guardians to be levying a 
contribution on a man for the maintenance of his aged father, whilst the Education Com- 
mittee is exempting him, on the ground of poverty, from paying for the meals supplied at . 
school to his hungry children. It does not seem reasonable that the Medical Officer of 
Health should be supplying an infant with milk and medical advice absolutely free of | 
charge, whilst the Asylums Committee is insisting on being paid by the father for 
the maintenance of the mother as a person temporarily insane. Still more. 
objectionable is it th-’ ¢ practised and unscrupulous “ cadger ”’ can get help free of 
charge from all the erent Authorities in the town—his children fed and medically 
attended to at the school, his wife gratuitously taken in for her confinemenats at the Work-. 
house, and his own ailments cured in the comfortable hospital of the Public Health. 





* In the Report of “ the Lord Mayor’s Unemployed Committee ”’ at Liverpool, for 1905, we read that 
“» good deal of unnecessary suffering is caused by the action of the Education Committee in sending men to 
prison for arrears of Industrial School, and other dues. The Committee dealt with a considerable number 
of families who were left with no one to provide for them whilst the father was in gaol; inone case, we paid 
the arrears.” 
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Committee—all without any of these public authorities necessarily having any knowledge | 


of what the others are doing. Itis imperative that there should be in each locality at least 
a common register of these different forms of public assistance of one and the same family. 


But the existence of a common register of public assistance, to which all the Local 
Authorities of the area concerned had easy access, though it might prevent the over- 
lapping due to ignorance of each other’s activities, would not cure the inconsistencies 
of policy and inequalities of execution of the different Local Authorities, with regard 
to the personal assessments levied on the families with whom they dealt. In such a 
matter we do not think that the policy of charging or not charging ought to be leit to 
be determined by the Local Authority at all. The charge is a compulsory levy, to be 
enforced by all the power of the law. These special assessments upon individuals in 


respect of particular services, as to the acceptance of which they have practically no » 


option, amount, in reality, to taxation; and taxation is a matter upon which, if only 
for the sake of geographical uniformity, the decision of the Legislature should prevail. 


It is, for instance, inequitable that in one Welsh town the Public Health Authority should © 


be maintaining a free hospital for the gratuitous treatment of all ailments whatsoever, 
whilst in an English town on the Welsh Border, the Public Health Authority levies a 


charge of almost prohibitive amount for the treatment even of scarlet fever cases. It - 
is inequitable that in one Union a lax Board of Guardians should be allowing negligent ~ 


parents to thrust their children into expensive Poor Law schools absolutely free of charge, 
whilst, in the very next Union, compulsory contributions are rigorously levied for all 
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children in the Workhouse, even (in Great Britain, but not in Ireland) on grandfathers 


in the position of agricultural labourers. 


The work of adjudicating upon particular cases—of assessing how much each person - 
should pay, or whether he should be excused on the ground of poverty—appears to us | 


no less unsuitable for a local administrative body than the general decision of whether 


or not the tax should be levied at all. Whether the policy to be pursued is determined 
by Parliament or by the Local Authority, its application to individual cases, according 
to the evidence adduced with regard to each, is work for which a many-headed tribunal, 


mutable in its membership, is inherently and inevitably wholly unfitted. We do not 


need to repeat what we have said on this point with regard to the decision whether or 
not a particular case comes within the rules entitling it to receive Outdoor Relief. The 
same considerations—the need for excluding neighbourly partiality, personal friendship, 
individual idiosyncracies or personal views as ‘to policy, and for avoiding variations in 
decisions according to the presence or absence of this or that member—apply with doubled 


force when what is at issue is whether the case comes within the rules, not for the grant 
of money but for the levying of a tax. Nor are these arguments affected by the sub- , 
stitution of a nominated for an elected body. When the levying of taxes on individuals . 


is at stake, a nominated committee is even less satisfactory than one resting upon the 
authority of popular election, But there is.an additional argument, in this matter of 
charges or personal assessments, against the performance of the work by an administra- 


tive committee. With regard to Outdoor Relief at present, the same body that awards 


it orders its issue. With regard to the charges to be made on individuals, the adminis- 
trative body which tells a man that he must pay cannot itself enforce the payment. 
For this purpose the Local Authority must have recourse to a judicial officer—it may 
be (as under the Elizabethan statute or under the Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Act) for a magistrate’s order charging a definite sum per week; it may be (as in the 


recovery of Poor Law relief from the recipient, and Relief on Loan) by way of civil suit ~ 
in the County Court. The magistrate or County Court Judge before whom the case ~ 


happens to be brought has to exercise his own discretion, and inevitably sometimes takes 
a different view from that of the administrative body, either as to the legal liability, or 
as to the policy of making a charge at all, or as to what constitutes means of repayment. 
This division of authority enables many to escape payment who expected to be made 
to pay; and this brings both the law and the Local Authority into contempt. Thus, 
it seems desirable that the Authority deciding, according to the law and policy otherwise 
determined, upon the charges to be made upon particular individuals, ought itself to 
have the power, by whatever means are lawfully appropriate, of actually enforcing the 


payment. It is clear that such powers of enforcing payment could not be granted to an 
administrative committee, 


ea arguments apply, it will be seen, equally to the charges or personal assessments 
a e y the Local Education Authority and the Local Health Authority, as to those 
made by the Destitution Authority. Moreover, as all the Local Authorities may be 
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dealing with the same persons, or the same families, it seems essential that the work of 
adjudication, in this matter of personal assessments, should be performed for all of them 
by a common Authority—in fact, by one and the same officer, specially versed in the law, 
and acting in a judicial capacity. The same officer might appropriately be placed in 
charge of the common register, to which we have already referred, of all the public assist- 
ance, whatever its kind, afforded to the residents within his district. 


(gE) ConcLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1, That the existing provisions of the law for charging to, and recovering from, parti- 
cular individuals, the cost of various forms of public assistance afforded to them, to their 
dependents or to other persons for whom they are legally liable to contribute, are confused 
and inconsistent with each other, and are based on no discoverable principle. 


2, That the practice of the multifarious Local Authorities, with regard to charging or 
recovering the cost of public assistance, varies, for identical services rendered to persons in 
identical economic circumstances, from place to place, from case to case, and even from 
time to time in one and the same case, according to the idiosyncracies of the members who 
happen to be present at successive meetings. 


_. 3. That the confused and uncertain state of the law, and the haphazard conflict of 
practice, lead to hardship and oppression on the one hand, and to demoralising laxity on the 
other ; the net result being that a serious loss of revenue is incurred, the law-abiding 
citizen paying, and the habitual “‘ cadger ”’ escaping scot-free ; with the additional absurdity 
that the patient for whom the cost is repaid is often classed as a pauper, whilst other 
patients suffering from the same disease get wholly gratuitous treatment and retain their 
status of citizenship. 


4, That we recommend that a Departmental Committee should be appointed to 
consider the whole question of what forms of public assistance can properly be made the 
subject of these “‘ Special Assessments,” and upon what persons these assessments should be 
made ; in order that the law may be amended on some definite principle, and consolidated 
by Parliament into a single statute. 


‘5. That the duty of determining what Special Assessments are due according to the 
law, and from whom, together with the decision whether the person liable is of sufficient 
ability to pay, and the duty of enforcing payment by proper legal process, ought to be 
entirely separated from the work of administering the public assistance ; and it would be 
most suitably undertaken, for all the forms of public assistance afforded in a given district, 
by a salaried officer of adequate status, appointed by and acting under the County or County 
Borough Council, but unconnected with either the Health, Education, Mentally Detectives 
or Pension Committees. 


6. That we wholly disapprove and condemn the practice of some Boards of Guardians 
in England of varying the treatment, or threatening to vary the treatment—offering the 
Workhouse, for instance, instead of Outdoor Relief—in respect of persons entitled to relief 
from them, with a view to extracting contributions from other persons, whether or not 
these are legally liable for the payment. We think that it should be definitely laid down 
that the kind and amount of relief ‘or assistance granted in any case should be determined 
solely by a consideration of the circumstances of the applicant or patient himself, and 
ought never to be made dependent on whether somebody else fulfils, or does not fulfil, 
a legal or moral obligation, . 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL. 


Closely connected with the conception of Charge and Recovery of the cost of the 
relief or treatment afforded by Local Authorities is that of Settlement and Removal. 


(A) THe GAME oF “GENERAL Post.” 


As the law now stands, a Board of Guardians in England and Wales, whilst bound 
to afford relief in some form to every destitute person within the area of the Union of 
whose destitution it becomes aware, is empowered, under certain circumstances, to obtain 
from the Justices an order for the compulsory removal of the person relieved to his 
‘ parish of settlement,”’ where the responsibility for his maintenance falls upon the Board 
of Guardians of the Union in which that parish is situated.* This legal provision for 
safeguarding Destitution Authorities against having to maintain paupers who do not 
“ belong ”’ to their districts, has, from 1795 down to 1900, been so far modified by suc- 
cessive statutes, and is now so far left unutilised by the increasing good sense and humanity 
of the Destitution Authorities, that the number of cases in which paupers are compulsorily 
removed is probably less than at any previous date.f Thus, a settlement in a parish in 
England and Wales is nowadays acquired, not only by birth there, but also by apprentice- 
ship, the ownership of real estate, renting a tenement or paying rates there, or by being 
the child or becoming the wife of a person having a settlement there, and even by mere 
residence there for three years. Moreover, even if a settlement has not been acquired, 
whole classes of paupers cannot legally be removed. There can, of course, be no removal 
of a person whose settlement is unknown and cannot be ascertained. There is no power 
to remove mere Vagrants relieved as such. No person can be removed who has continu- 
ously resided for one year within the Union in which he applies for relief.f A widow 
cannot be removed for one year after her husband’s death in the parish.§ Finally —most 
important exception of all—no warrant can be granted for the removal of any person 
relieved in respect of sickness or accident, not only unless the sufferer is fit to be moved, 
but also not unless it is expressly certified by the Justices that they are satisfied that the 
sickness or accident will produce permanent disability.|| Hence, a very large proportion 
of the pauper population are, in practice, for one reason or another, outside the sphere 
of removal altogether. The result is that the expense now incurred in the administration 
of the law as to Settlement and Removal, and especially the cost of litigation among 
different Destitution Authorities as to which of them shall bear the expense of maintaining 
particular paupers has steadily decreased. Nevertheless, there are to this day, in England and 
‘Wales alone, upwards of 12,000 poor persons actually deported annually, under compulsory 
orders, and often against their will, from one Union to another—occasionally from one end of 
the Kingdom to the other ; a form of “ exile by administrative order ”’ which in some cases 
causes great hardship. The various stages of this process of shifting citizens—not to the 
places in which they are wanted, or where they would be most useful, but simply to the 





* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 351-358. ey 


{ In Scotland, where the Law as to Settlement. is more complicated than that of England, removals 
appear to be less frequent, in spite of the division of the country into no fewer than 874 separate settle- 
ments and rating areas, owing to a greater liberality in the grant of non-resident relief, and to the policy 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland in holding that such non-resident relief ought to be granted, 
instead of removing the pauper, whenever removal is not “‘ reasonable and proper,” and that in such decision 
the “ wishes of the pauper himself to continue in the parish of residence ” are not to be “ lost sight of.” (Rules, 
Instructions, etc., of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 1907, p. 202.) No such consideration for the 
paupers’ wishes has been officially enjoined in England. There is even (since 1898) an appeal by the pauper 
(and by the parish of settlement) to the Local Government Board for Scotland, against the projected removal ; 
and there are one or two such appeals monthly. This appeal is available also in the case of projected removals 
from Scotland to England or Ireland; but there is no corresponding power of appeal in the converse case. 
(Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 53068 (Pars. 143-182), 53510 (Pars. 93-103).) Ireland is unfortunately 
situated under the law. Any person of Irish birth, who has not acquired a settlement in Great Britain, and 
has not resided five years there, may, if he becomes chargeable to the poor rate, be compulsorily removed to 
the Irish Union to which he belongs. There is no corresponding power of removal to Great Britain of any 
person of English or Scottish birth who becomes chargeable in Ireland; and this inequality of treatment is 
naturally made matter for complaint. (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Iree 
land, Cd. 3202, 1906, p. 13.) 
¢ 28 and 29 Vict., c. 79, sec. 8, 
§ 9 and 10 Vict., c. 66, sec. 2. 


\| Ibid., sec. 4, 
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parishes in which they are deemed to have their legal ‘‘settlement’’—absorb, in everyUnion, 
a large amount of official time ; and in some large Unions there are even officers wholly 
devoted to the service.* “A large amount of preliminary clerical work,’’ we are told, 
‘* is involved in ascertaining the particulars of the chargeability of these cases ; in eliminat- 
ing those who cannot at the time be legally removed on account of their suffering from 
sickness of only a temporary character; and in making a separate oral examination as 
to the previous history of each case taken in hand. In addition to which there are numerous 
cases in which expert personal inquiry by the Settlement Officers in towns and villages 
in both near and distant parts of England are essential, in order to gather evidence on 
which to base applications to the Magistrates for the removal of paupers elsewhere.” 
The Manchester, Chorlton and Prestwich Unions have accordingly agreed, for the past 
twelve years, not to raise any question of settlement as among themselves. Nevertheless, 
the cases investigated in Manchester alone exceed 3,000 annually. In England and Wales 
the actual expense of removal and litigation alone, without official salaries, cost over 
£20,000 a year. In Scotland the controversies between the 874 parishes are incessant, 
and, in spite of arbitration by the Local Government Board for Scotland, there is still an 
absurd amount of costly litigation on the subject. We estimate that, in the whole United 
Kingdom, including the cost of the official staff engaged, there is an expense not far short 
of £100,000 a year still incurred, directly or indirectly, in this troublesome and, from a 
national standpoint, entirely useless game of “general post,” in which each Union succeeds 
in getting rid of some paupers, at the cost of having others thrust upon it.t 


(B) THE PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL. 


It is to be noted that this peculiar arrangement is characteristic of the Destitution 
Authorities alone, and those only of Great Britain. In Ireland under the Poor Law there 
is no Law of Settlement, and no power of Removal. Every destitute person is relieved 
where he happens to be. There is nowhere in the United Kingdom any protection analo- 
gous to the Law of Settlement in the case of the services of other Local Authorities, even 
when these are obligatory. The Local Health Authorities and the Local Education 
Authorities are under a statutory duty to provide their obligatory services for all local 
residents, however recent their migration or however transient their stay, without power 
either of ejecting them from the district or of recovering the cost of their treatment from 
any other district to which they may be assumed “ to belong.” 


Notwithstanding these facts, if we were proposing the continuance of a general Destitu- 
tion Authority, we should be in agreement with the majority of our colleagues in not 
recommending the abolition of the Law of Settlement, nor yet the total abrogation 
of the power of removal. . The Parliamentary experience of the past three quarters of a 
century, during which innumerable proposals have been made for the abolition of the 
Law of Settlement, shows that any such proposal, though often popular at first sight, 
arouses after a short time considerable apprehension in many, if not in most, districts. 
The Metropolis becomes. concerned about the possible attraction of poor persons from 
the country. The rural districts become alarmed at a possible “ backwash ”’ of worn-out 
persons from the towns. The seaports fear the influx of destitute seamen and travellers, 
who could not be passed on to their inland homes. The result has hitherto always been 
an irresistible opposition to the proposed reform. 


We are even more impressed by the possible dangers of an abolition of the Law of 
Settlement, in its effect on the minds of local administrators. The gross evils, existing 
both in the institutional and in the domiciliary treatment of the poor, that we have 
described in the preceding chapters, make it imperative that great improvements should 
be effected in nearly all districts. Experience shows that it will be more difficult to induce 
Local Authorities to effect those improvements, especially in the cases of the aged, the 
sick, and the children, if it can be alleged in opposition that the expense to be thereby 
thrown on the local ratepayers will cause an influx of destitute persons from other districts 
to enjoy the new advantages. We think that it would prejudice the chances of securing 
the reforms which are, in our judgment, essential to the well-being of the community, 
if all barriers against such an influx were simultaneously to be removed. Thus, any con- 


* In the three adjacent Unions of Birmingham, Aston, and King’s Norton, as we were informed, no fewer 
than five officers are wholly occupied with the service of Settlement and Removal. (Evidence before the 


Commission, Qs. 43877-43879.) 
+ Seventh Annual Report on the Work of the Relief Department (Manchester) for the year ending March 


27th, 1897. . : . 
t “Itis absurd,” said the Chairman of a Board of Guardians, “‘to keep an expensive army of officials 


to move people from place to place throughout the Kingdom.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 43566 
(Par. 9).) 
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tinuarice of a general Destitution Authority makes it necessary to continue the: Law of 
Settlement and Removal. Hence, whilst we cannot but feel that it is an immense ad- 
vantage that, under the scheme of reform to which our conclusions in: respect of each 
service in turn have irresistibly led us, the Law of Settlement: and Removal, being 
exclusively a Poor Law’ provision, would automatically cease to exist, we have still, to 
consider to what extent and in what way provisions analogous to those ofthe Law of 
Settlement and Removal need to be instituted to give the necessary safeguards to/ the 
administration of the several specialised services, under different Authorities, that we 
recommend as the successors of the Destitution Authorities. 


(c) THE PROVISIONS NECESSARY IN THE REFORMED ADMINISTRATION. |) (|) 


We may note, in the first place, that the provision for the aged by a National Pension 
Scheme, especially if the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908 is amended as we propose, will, in 
itself, remove a large and constantly increasing proportion of the aged from any applica- 
tion of the Law of Settlement and Removal. As the provision for the aged pensioners 
comes out of national funds, no Local Authority will be affected by any migration of these 
old people. And we must here mention that, when in Part IT. of this Report we deal 
with the different sections of the Ablebodied—the Vagrants, the adult male inmates of 
the ablebodied wards of the General Mixed Workhouses or Poorhouses, and the Unem- 
ployed—we shall have to recommend that the expense of providing for them should fall 
upon the National Exchequer. In their cases, too, we may assume generally that few 
questions as to Settlement will arise. Moreover, with the classes who will remain a local 
charge—the infants and children, the sick and mentally defective, the infirm and the aged 
unprovided for as National Pensioners—the substitution of the County or County Borough, 
for the Union or Parish, as the unit of administration and of rating, will, in itself, enormously 
diminish the number of cases in which any question of Settlement would need to occur, 
or in which any removal would take place. We find at present, for instance, that in the 
Metropolis nine-tenths of the Settlement cases occur between two Unions, and will not arise 
when the services pass to the County Authorities. Hverywhere, we are informed, the 
great majority of the cases arise with closely adjacent Unions, most—though of course, 
not all—of which would, under the new organisation, form part of the same County Service. 


(i.) Safeguards for the Local Health Authoraty. 


It will be found that, under the scheme of breaking up the Poor Law that we propose, 
a majority of the persons at present maintained’ by the Destitution Authorities—the 
mothers in the lying-in wards, the infants under school age, the sick and’ the infirm*of 
all kinds, and the institutionally-treated aged—vwill fall to the charge of the Local Health 
Authority. That Authority has at present nothing in the nature of a Law of Settlement. 
Whatever it provides in the way of sanitation and health visiting, milk dispensaries and 
hospital accommodation, it provides for all who happen to be residing within its district. 
Moreover, as we have seen, even under the Destitution Authorities, the Law of Settlement 
and Removal has practically no application for the sick, as distinguished: from the perma: 
nently incapacitated.* It might accordingly well be argued that, even’ with the enlarged 
sphere of the Local Health Authority of the future, there would be, especially in a County 
Service, no need for any such safeguard of the local ratepayer. | [QO Siiteregnit a 


We do not altogether share this view. . We believe that.in the vast majority of cases 
no question of eligibility will be raised ;.. especially if, as we recommend, a substantial 
Grant-in-Aid from the National Exchequer is paid expressly in respect of the cost of the 
work of the Local Health Authority. . Nevertheless, we are so much impressed with the 
importance of removing all possible hostility to the provision of suitable institutional 
treatment for the sick that we are inclined to propose that the Local, Health, Authority 
should be empowered, in respect of certain of its services, to confine its benefits (except 
on adequate payment), if it thinks fit, to those who have resided for not.less than twelve 
months in the district. This proposal relates entirely to specialised institutional treatment. 
It is clear that, for a long time to come, some Local Health Authorities—notably those 
of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, and-many. other of the County Boroughs—may be 
expected to provide specialised hospitals and sanatoria which will be in advance of those of 








* In Scotland, it has been made a condition of Medical Relief Grant-in-Aid, that ‘neither a participating 
parish nor the Medical Officer of that parish is entitled to recover from another participating parish the cost 
of, medical attendance.” Thus, the Law of Settlement and Removal has been-virtually abrogated so far as 
the Outdoor sick are concerned, with general contentment. (Ibid., Q. 53510 (Par. 93).) 
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the majority of the rural, Counties. It will be possible, in a large town, to provide such 
specialised treatment for disease after disease. The necessary institutional provision for 
tuberculosis, for instance—with the vital importance of which we have been deeply im- 
pressed—is not likely, for many years to come, to be made everywhere to the same degree of 
adequacy. Even at present the Local Health Authority sometimes makes a special 
charge to persons not belonging to its district. The Brighton Town Council, for instance, 
does not necessarily admit to its Municipal Hospital for Tuberculosis, free of charge, 
patients coming into Brighton from the surrounding villages ; in fact, it does not admit 
any patient who has not, immediately before admission, resided for two years within 
the Borough. Unless some corresponding provision is made with regard to all the various 
forms of specialised institutional treatment, it will, we fear, be difficult to persuade: Local 
Health Authorities to make those progressive developments on which the health 
of the community depends. We propose, therefore; that whilst (following ‘the 
precedent set by the conditions of the Scottish Medical Relief’ Grant) it should 
be made a condition of the Grant-in-Aid of the expenditure of the Local Health 
Authority that no question’ of past residence should be raised with regard to the 
domiciliary treatment of the sick, or with regard to the admission of patients to the 
general infirmaries or similar institutions of its district, or to the admission of urgent cases 
any where, the Local Health Authority should not be legally bound to admit to any special- 
ised institution that it may establish, except in cases where the refusal of admission 
would involve risk of death, any but persons who have resided there for not less than 
twelve months next previously to their application. For any other persons admitted, 
whether in cases of urgency or by agreement, there should, we think, be power to make 
a charge (or an extra charge over and above that made to local residents) equal to the 
net cost of the'service, abstraction being made of any Grant-in-Aid. Power should be 
given to the Local Health Authority of the district to which the patient belongs to pay 
the charge thus made if it chooses to do so. In default of payment, the admission 
of the patient to the specialised institution might be refused, or if already admitted he 
might be removed; under much the same formalities and with much the same safeguards 
as under the present law, either to the local general infirmary, or to the specialised institu- 
tion of the district to which he belonged. We think that the same law should apply to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 


© (i) Safeguards for the Local Authority for the Mentally . Defective. 


With regard: to the Mentally: Defective of all grades, the case.is more simple. We 
gee no reason why the same condition of eligibility—one year’s residence as applied to: 
persons certified to be of unsound mind, and who are maintained in a County or Borough 
or District Board Asylum, should not be applicable, alike as to chargeability to other 
districts and as to removal, to all the patients placed under the care of the Local 
Authority for the Mentally Defective whether in England. and Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. 
The adoption of the County or County Borough, instead of the Union or Parish, as the unit 
of residential eligibility and of rating, will, however, enormously reduce the number of 
cases in which any question will occur. 


(i.) Safeguards for the Local Education Authority. 


At present the Local Education Authority in Great Britain provides for all the residents. 
within its district, and nothing akin to the Law of Settlement has any application. It is,. 
however, protected in England and Wales against having to provide schools for other than. 
residents by the power to exclude those who live in one area and wish to go to school in. 
another, unless the Local Education Authority concerned will contribute towards the: 
cost. It is also protected against the deliberate invasion of its district by children sent by 
any Destitution Authority to be ‘“ boarded-out,” by a statutory provision enabling a pro- 
portionate contribution to be made towards the cost of providing any additional school. 
accommodation that the invasion may occasion.* In view of the importance of keeping 
open every possible opportunity of “* boarding-out,”’ we propose that this provision should 
be continued. With regard to the provision for the maintenance of necessitous children, 
we think it undesirable that any part of the existing Law of Settlement and Removal should 
be made applicable to the Local Education Authority. The very large Grants-in-Aid 
from the National Exchequer which that Authority receives in respect of each child may, we 
think, fairly be held to compensate for any temporary inequality of local burden, first here 
and then there, that may be caused by the migration of the necessitous child population ; 


_ * 63 and 64 Vict., . 53, 8. 2. 
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in, following the precedent of the Medical Relief Grant in Scotland, we suggest 
sat ie aneuld be rash bine of the conditions of these grants that (apart from the special 


provision as to school accommodation for “ boarded-out ”’ children) no question as to the 
admissibility or eligibility of chiidren born elsewhere but actually resident in the district 


should be raised. 


(D) ConcLusIons. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the existing Law of Settlement and Removal, wasteful in its cost and occasion 
ally the cause of hardship to the poor, will, under the scheme of reform which we are 
proposing, automatically cease to be applicable; and all the statutes bearing on the 
subject should be definitely repealed. | 


2. That the assumption of the greater part of the charge for the aged by the National 
Government, and the proposed transfer to a Government Department of the provision for 
all sections of the able-bodied, will, in a large proportion of cases, obviate the necessity for 
raising the quéstion of eligibility of an applicant for public assistance in respect of his 
iprevious residence. 


3. That the reorganisation of the various services now included in the Poor Law on 
the lines of a County or County Borough administration under the several committees 
concerned, with the County or County Borough as the unit for rating, will, in the great 
majority of cases, render it unnecessary to raise the question of past residence. 


4, That with regard to services rendered by the Local Health Authority, it should be 
made a condition of the proposed Grant-in-Aid that no question of the past residence 
of any applicant should be raised, except only with regard to admission to any epecialised 
institution ; and in the latter case admission may, if thought fit, be confined, except on 
terms to be prescribed, to persons who have resided in the district for one year—any other 
persons being, if thought fit, refused admission (except when such refusal would involve 
danger to life,) and relegated to the General Infirmary, or removed, under proper condi- 
tions and safeguards, to the specialised institution of the County to which they belong. 


5. That (beyond the retention of the power to contribute towards school accommoda- 
-tion for “ boarded-out ” children) there is no need for any question of past residence to be 
- raised in connection with the work of the Local Education Committee ; and this should be. 
made a condition of the Government Grants. 


6, That whatever provisions are made in this respect, there should be identical and 
reciprocal rights as between England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER X. 
GRants-In- AID. 


When the various Local Authorities providing for the poor have recovered what 
they can from the persons benefited, and from those liable for their support, and when 
they have, as among themselves, adjusted. the burden as far as is permitted by the Law 
of Settlement and analogous provisions, they are further aided by extensive subventions 
derived from the National Exchequer. These Grants-in-Aid have, on the various Local 
Authorities, a three-fold effect, differing according to the amount and the conditions of 
the subventions. In all cases they relieve the ratepayers in the particular localities of 
a portion of their burden. In most cases, by the mere selection of one particular service 
for subvention, and still more by the conditions attached to that subvention, 
they may specially encourage the increase and development of one kind of expenditure 
rather than another. Finally, if the grant is, by appropriate conditions, made to 
depend upon a certain prescribed efficiency, and on the sanction of the Central 
Authority, a greatly increased effectiveness may be given to the power of suggestion, 
criticism and control possessed by that Authority. The Grants-in-Aid of the Boards 
of Guardians and the various Local Authorities making provision for the poor differ greatly 
among themselves in all three respects ; and we have received many suggestions for their 
improvement.* 


So far as Great Britain is concerned, a special complication has been introduced by~ 
the changes made with regard to most of these Grants-in-Aid by the Local Government: 
Act of 1888 (England and Wales),f and the Local Government Act of 1889 (Scotland), 
both of them modified by the Finance Acts of 1907-8 and 1908-9. The total effect of 
these successive changes has been, so far as the Exchequer is concerned, to substitute,. 
for nearly all the Grants-in-Aid to different Local Authorities, definite lump sums or~ 
specific revenues assigned, in England and Wales, to the County and County Borough. 
Councils, whilst requiring these bodies to distribute, on certain fixed principles, Grants-. . 
in-Aid to the minor Local Authorities, if any, within their areas. Thus, from the stand-. 
point of the Treasury, the Grants-in-Aid of the Poor Law expenditure of English Boards: . 
of Guardians have ceased, being merged in larger payments to the County Councils, etc. 
So far as the Boards of Guardians are concerned, these Grants-in-Aid still continue, only - 
they are received through the County or County Borough Council, instead of direct from 
the Treasury.t The change was, indeed, made the occasion of a new Grant-in-Aid to. 
Boards of Guardians, both in London and the provinces; _ but while in the provinces the . 
new grant was payable by the County or County Borough Council out of the lump sums. 
received from the Exchequer, in London the grant (calculated on a different basis) was . 
made payable out of the County Fund, the sums allocated to London being insufficient. 
to meet it. And as the balances of these lump sums, if any, are retained by the County- 
Councils for their own purposes, the final effect is that it is virtually on the funds of the: 
County or County Borough Councils that the payment of these Grants-in-Aid now falls,. 
though these funds are subsidised by the Central Government, which retains in its own. 
hands the whole of the control over the service, giving none to the County Council, its 
intermediary. No such change has been made with regard to the Grants-in-Aid made to. 
the Local Education Authority, to the Local Unemployment Authority, or to the Industrial: 
and Reformatory Schools under the Home Office ; nor yet with regard to any of the Grants-- 
in-Aid made to Local Authorities in Ireland. All these continue to be made direct from. 
National Funds, without (in the case of bodies other than Committees of the County 
Councils, etc.) the intervention of the County Councils, etc. In Scotland too, though: 
definite sums or assigned revenues are paid to a Local Taxation Account, the subventions: 
received by Burgh and Parish Councils, as well as by County Councils, are paid direct to 
these Authorities. It will, therefore, be convenient for the purposes of this Report, to 


Salil} diea-tog OG s4v0 of tenes yodd bialeg to ete pete att 
* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 1239-1244, 1831, 2015, 2052, 2206, 2370-2372, 2449, 2995, 5508, 
7642-7651, 7679, 8570, 9482-9494, 9564-9569, 10932, 10933, 11059-11070, 11421, 11422, 12485-12489, 14036, 
14095, 14807-14814, 24741, 24930-24939, 24972, 25075-25077, 25245, 28796, 28960-28969, 40085 (Par. 38), 
46956-46958, 49303, 49381, 50096, 50132, 52600-52703, and various Appendices to Vols. I., IV., V. and IX, 


+ Ibid., Qs. 305. of 2 he aiid: aaa! 
$ Ibid. gi es ar 
§ Ibid., Qs. 9485, 14682-9. 
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look at the question from the standpoint of the Local Authorities receiving the Grants- 
in-Aid, irrespective of whether they are paid direct from the Exchequer, or paid by the 
County Council out of larger sums received from the Exchequer—thus ignoring all the 
“Exchequer Contribution Accounts” and “ Local Taxation Accounts ” and “assigned 
revenues,” by which the whole subject of Local’ Government Finance has, since 1888, 


been needlessly mystified. — 


The Grants:in-Aid received by the Destitution Authorities amount, in the United 
Kingdom, to nearly three and a half millions sterling per annum, or) between one- 
fifth and one-sixth of the total expenditure connected with the relief of the poor’ under 
the Poor Laws. But they differ so considerably in their amount; in their kind, ‘and:in 
their conditions, among the three parts of the United Kingdom, that we can only consider 
their effects by taking them separately. | ttnavd | 


(A) ENGLAND AND WALES OUTSIDE THE METROPOLIS. » 1 oe, 


The Grants-in-Aid receivable by the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales now 
amount to more than £2,600,000 sterling annually, payable in five separate grants.* | | 


GRANTS-IN-AID RECEIVABLE BY BOARDS OF GUARDIANS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Grant. Amount, in 1907-8. 
Fixed Grant under Local Government Act, 1888 (Sec. 43 for London £ 
Unions, Sec. 26 for those elsewhere). 1,350,000 
Fixed Grant under Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 - - - - - 461,000 
Four shillings per head per week for lunatics in asylums, ete. - - 800,000 
“Payments in respect of teachers in Poor Law schools - - - - 25,000 


‘Repayment of school fees’ paid for children sent from Workhouses to 
public elementary schools. | 2,000 


£ 2,638,000 





In considering the effect of these Grants-in-Aid on the administration, we must omit, 

for the moment, the Boards of Guardians of the Metropolis, where the position is further 

complicated by an internal system of local equalisation of rates and the existence ofa 
federal Poor Law Authority. 


(i.) The Relief to the Local Ratepayers. 


Taking first the relief afforded outside the Metropolis to the local ratepayer, we have 

to note that, owing to the arbitrary manner in which the two principal fixed Grants were 
allocated, and the changes that have taken place in the last two decades, the amount and 
‘the proportion of the relief varies enormously from Union to Union, and that it bears no 
telation whatever to the policy or to the relative efficiency and economy of the Boards 
of Guardians. The amount by which the rates are lowered owing to the whole of these 
‘Grants-in-Aid appears to be less than 1d, in the £ in the Fylde Union ; less than 2d. in the 
£in the Lancaster and Bootle Unions; and less than 3d. in the £ in.some other Unions. 
‘On the other hand, owing to these same Grants-in-Aid, the ratepayers in the little Caxton — 
and Arrington Union find their-burdens lightened by nearly 1s. 6d..in the £; and those 
in Fordingbridge and Anglesea Unions by more than 1s. in the £. In the little Union of 
Longtown the total Grants-in-Aid now amount to over 58 per cent, of the,expenditure 
of the Board of Guardians ; in that of Belford they amount to over 50 per cent. ; whilst 
in some other Unions they come to over 40 per cent. On the other hand, in the Bedwellty 
Union the whole of-the Grants-in-Aid are less than 13 per cent. of the expenditure ; )in 
the King’s Lynn Union they come to less than 15 per cent. ; and in the Unions of Bury 
St. Edmunds and Great, Yarmouth, to less than 18 per cent. The result is that the Poor 
Rates vary from less than 3d. in the £ in the Fylde and Garstang Unions, up to more 
Nn 


* Ibid., Appendix No. IIL, to Vol. I. 
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than 2s. in the £ in the Mildenhall, King’s Lynn, Risbridge and Carnarvon Unions.* What- 
ever may be thought of the policy of contributing a sum of £2,600,000 in relief of the payers 
of Poor Rate in England and Wales, we cannot conceive of any argument that would 
justify the continuance of such gross and entirely arbitrary inequalities between Union 
and Union, not in any way dependent on the conduct of the local administrators, as the 
present system involves. 


(ii.) Discrimination in favour of Desirable Expenditure. 


The second effect of Grants-in-Aid may be to encourage particular forms of expendi- 
ture as compared with others. Here we must ignore the two fixed Grants which are, in 
effect, made in aid of the Guardians’ funds generally, however these are expended.f The 
three smaller Grants vary according to the amounts expended by the Boards of Guardians 
on. particular services, and thus tend to encourage the growth of these services. One 
of these Grants, that for the payment of school fees, has with the almost universal adoption 
of free schools, become of trivial amount.t Another, that towards the salaries of teachers 
in Poor Law Schools, whilst still serving to encourage the Boards of Guardians to stafl 
these schools with more qualified teachers, has, with the continuous tendency to cede the 
educational work connected. with pauper children to the Local Education Authorities, 
become of little consequence,§ and may even tend to discourage the most approved methods 
of dealing with pauper children.|| The other Grant, that of 4s. per head per week for every 
certified pauper lunatic placed in proper asylums under the care of the Lunacy Authority, 
still has important results.4] 


By paying the grant only for such persons as have been transierred to lunatic asylums, 
etc., and withholding it in those cases in which the person of unsound mind is retained in 
the General Mixed Workhouse, Parliament and the Central Authority have striven to 








* Ibid. 

+ Ibid ; see also Qs. 2449, 9485, 14684, etc. The grants under the Local Government Act, 1888 (Secs. 26 and 43) 
to the Metropolitan and extra-Metropolitan Unions respectively, purport to have relation to particular forms 
of expenditure. That for the Metropolitan Unions is professedly fixed as being 4d. per head per day for each 
indoor pauper (Ibid., Qs. 1254-5, 2449, 14684, 14691). But as the grant to each, Union was definitely fixed, 
once for all, in 1888, asithaslong ceased to be proportionate to the actual numbers of indoor paupers and as 
it does not vary with those numbers, it cannot be said to have any effect in encouraging one form of relief 
rather than another. Similarly, the grant to the extra-Metropolitan Unions was professedly fixed as being 
the sum paid in remuneration and superannuation allowances of the officers of Poor Law Unions (other than 
teachers), in the year 1887-8, together with the cost of drugs and medical appliances. (Ibid., Qs. 1288, 2010-2011, 
2015, 2995.) But being a fixed grant, definitely allocated to each Union twenty years ago, it does not now 
bear any relation to the total of salaries, etc., and is not affected by any increase or decrease in that item. 
In fact, the assumed special appropriation of these fixed grants-in-aid of 1888 to particular parts of the Guar- 
dians’ expenditure, rather than to others, was a mere sham, for which we can see no justification. The grant 
in respect of the deficiency arising from the provisions of the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, is made to Boards 
of Guardians as to other rating Authorities. It professes not to be a grant-in-aid of the expenditure of such 
Authorities, but merely a substitute for the revenue which, but for the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, they 
would have continued to receive in rates from the occupiers of agricultural land, whose payments were then 
greatly reduced. (Ibid., Appendix No. II. to Vol. I.). But as it is a grant of fixed amount, which now bears 
no definite relation to the local assessments, and as the new basis of assessment has now become the customary 
and accepted one, the lump sum annually received by each rating Authority under this head has all the psycho- 
logical and economic attributes of—and is, in fact—a grant-in-aid of the aggregate expenditure. See, to this 
effect, the weighty argument of Lord Balfour of Burleigh in Final Report (Ireland) of the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation (Cd. 1068), 1902, p. 25. 

+ In 1905-6, it was only £585 for all England and Wales. 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 4039. 

\| ‘ Instituted in 1848, when all public education was in its infancy, the grant has continued without 
much alteration down to the present day, except that since 1888 it has been charged upon the County Ex- 
chequer Contribution Accounts instead of on Parliamentary Votes. The complete change of policy of the 
Central Government and the Local Authorities which has occurred in the meantime may be seen from the fact 
that whereas in 1883 more than two-thirds of the Boards of Guardians educated their children in special Poor 
Law schools, in 1898 four out of every five Boards sent their children to the ordinary elementary schools. 
The Local Government Board records with satisfaction every year in its Report the progressive diminution 
in the number of children in Poor Law schools, and the grant for teachers is also growing smaller. It can 
thus hardly be maintained that it has operated as an incentive towards the most modern form of administra- 
tion, and it is now palpably unfair between districts, since those Unions which send their children to ordinary 
schools get their education paid for largely out of the Parliamentary Education Vote, while the special grant 
for Poor Law teachers remains a charge upon county revenues, and a charge which in the Metropolis is con- 
siderable in amount.” (Final Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (England and Wales), 1901, 
pp. 82, 83; Separate Recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 

4] Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 305, 1236, 2688, 2372, 3004, 7642, 7643, 7679, 7680, 9490, 11063-— 
11070, 12485, 14036, 14096, 14621-14624, 14740, 24741, 25069-25077, 25245, 28796, 40085, 50096, 52700-52703. 
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encourage that elimination ot tunatics from the Workhouse which is so desirable.* Under 
this encouragement, the number of paupers of unsound mind in the asylums of the County 
and Borough Councils has risen from 16,369 in 1859 to 85,990 in 1906. So far the Grant 
may be said to have attained its object. It has, however, as has been forcibly repre- 
sented to us, three grave defects. It offers a standing inducement to Boards of Guardians 
to get people certified as persons of unsound mind who are not really lunatics or idiots, 
merely as a means of getting rid of them from the General Mixed Workhouse, and obtain- 
ing the Grant in respect of them. We have had it brought to our notice + that some 
Unions, particularly those in which additional Workhouse accommodation would other- 
wise have to be provided at great cost, make a practice of sending to the very costly 
“mental hospitals ’’ of the County and Borough Councils a large number of aged men 
and women who are suffering only from the feeble-mindedness of senility, and who ought 
not properly to be certified to be of unsound mind.t This result is due, in great measure, 
to the arbitrary separation of some classes of mentally defective persons from others ; 
to the putting of some under the Lunacy Authorities and leaving others to be dealt with 
only by the Destitution Authorities ; and to the confining of the Grant-in-Aid to some 
only of these classes of the mentally defective whilst withholding it from others.§ On 
the other hand, where there is ample Workhouse accommodation, the sum of 4s. has 
proved insufficient to bribe the Boards of Guardians to remove even those who are really 
lunatics or idiots from the General Mixed Workhouse.|| Especially in the country Work- 
houses, where the actual expenditure per head on food and clothing is only 4s. or 5s. per 
week, there is, even counting the 4s. grant, still a considerable additional expenditure to 
the Union involved in sending the lunatic or idiot to the County Asylum, where the charge 
made to the Board of Guardians is usually about 12s. per week. Hence, as we have our- 
selves seen in our visits, and as has been stated by many witnesses, many lunatics and 
idiots are still, out of motives of mere parsimony, kept in the General Mixed Workhouse, 
where they mix freely with the other inmates, even with the children, where they are 
oiten the cause of annoyance, sleeplessness and disgust to their associates, and where 
they themselves can neither be scientifically treated nor properly cared for. The number 
of certified lunatics and idiots in the General Mixed Workhouses has, in the last fifty 
years, even increased from 7,963 in 1859 to 11,151 in 1906. Owing to the insufficiency 
of the rate, this Grant of 4s. per head per week has therefore failed—and still fails—to 
get the ordinary Destitution Authority to see the necessity of doing anything more than 
“relieve the destitution” of the harmless lunatic or the village idiot, who accordingly 


remains in the General Mixed Workhouse, to his own hurt and the annoyance of the other 
inmates, 


The third defect of the Lunacy Grant is of another character. By a condition, for 
which we do not see any reason at all, the grant of 4s. is only allowed in those cases in 
which the weekly cost of the lunatic’s maintenance, after deducting sums recovered from 
relations, or otherwise, is not less than this sum.{] The result is that if, as is usually the 
case, the asylum charge is 12s. a week, a Board of Guardians is under no inducement 
to get relations to contribute more than 8s. a week, as anything more than that will not 
benefit the Board of Guardians or the local ratepayer. N ay, more; if the relations 
pay a shilling or two per week more than will just leave 4s. to be borne by the Union, the 





* Ibid., Qs. 2367-2370, 14036. 
+ Ibid., Qs. 2372, 12485, 14036, 14095, 14857, 24741. 


t “With regard to pauper lunatics the present grant has, no doubt, secured a great improvement, not 
only in the lot of this unfortunate class, but also in that of the other paupers from whose society they have 
been removed. On the other hand, by its action in offering inducements to Boards of Guardians to send 
to asylums as many paupers as possible, it is stated that many cases are now unnecessarily receiving asylum 
treatment.” (Final Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (England and Wales) 1901, p. 82; 
Separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) We cannot refrain from adding that the practice by 
which, in some places, certain of the officers of the Union obtain fees and emoluments from all the cases in which 
persons are certified to be of unsound mind, is open to the objection that it offers an improper inducement 


sth. officers to get persons so certified. We consider that all such work should be covered by inclusive 
salaries. 


§ The tecommendations of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, ad- 
vocating the total withdrawal from the Destitution Authority of all the mentally defective of every kind, 
imelude a proposal for the substitution, for the present 4s. grant for lunatics and idiots, of one applicable to 
all kinds of mentally defective or epileptic persons. (Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control 


of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., p. 337.) 
|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2370, 7643, 24741, 25077. 


 Zbid., Qs. 305, 1236, 14621-14624, and Appendix No. XXVII. (Par. 4) of Vol. J. : : 
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Union will actually lose by their liberality, as it wilt nave to bear the whole balance itself, 
and will not be able to draw the 4s. grant.* The result is that the relations’ contribu. 
tion tends to be restricted as a maximum to what will just leave a balance of 4s. to be 
borne by the public.t We have ourselves heard cases discussed by Boards of Guardians. 
in which, for this very reason, the amount to be contributed by relations has been 
deliberately restricted. Incidentally, this course serves to maintain the stigma of 
pauperism in cases where the lunatic’s estate or relations could furnish the entire cost. of 
maintenance. It is not generally known that, if this were done, the patient would no 
longer be classed as a “ pauper lunatic.” 


We see, therefore, that there is, on several grounds, the most urgent need for an 
alteration in the Lunacy Grant. And whilst the selection fora special Grant-in-Aid of the 
particular service of providing for certified lunatics and idiots has led to these equivocal 
results, no attempt has been made so to arrange the Grants-in-Aid as to encourage 
other developments which the Local Government Board has been, for several decades, 
pressing in vain on the Boards of Guardians. Whilst wishing devoutly to get the children 
out of the General Mixed Workhouses, the Local Government Board has (outside the 
Metropolis) made no suggestion that any Grant should be made dependent on the number 
of children more properly provided for. Whilst striving continuously to get the pro- 
vision for the sick brought more up to the level of contemporary hospital administration, 
the Local Government Board has (outside the Metropolis) made none of the Grants beaz 
any proportion to the expenditure on Poor Law infirmaries, or the maintenance of the 
sick poor, nor made any of them conditional on the local arrangements for medical attend- 
ance and nursing attaining what its Inspectors report to be an adequate standard. The 
result, as we have seen, is that a large proportion of Unions fall, in these respects, 
deplorably short of even a decent provision. 


(i.) Gaving Authority to Central Control. 


Finally, we have to consider these Grants-in-Aid to the English Boards of Guardians 
from the standpoint of their effect on the suggestions, criticisms and authoritative «in- 
structions by which the Central Authority seeks to secure greater efficiency and economy 
of administration. This, indeed, is by far the most important aspect of Grants-in-Aid. 
The verdict of administrative experience is that, properly devised, they afford a basis 
for the best of all relations between the National Government and the Local Authorities. 
A century of experience has demonstrated that it is undesirable for Local Authorities to 
be subject to no administrative control whatsoever from a Central Authority, for them 
to be left without independent inspection or audit, without access to centralised experi- 
ence and specialist knowledge, without any enforcement of the minimum indispensably 
required for the common weal, and without mitigation of the stupendous inequality of 
local rates that complete autonomy involves. On the other hand, the grant to a Govern- 
ment Department of arbitrary powers to sanction or disallow, or peremptorily to order 
this or that, is felt, in this country, to be derogatory to the independence, the dignity 
and. the spontaneous activity of freely elected representatives of local ratepayers, spending 
their own funds. Such mandatory instructions from a Government Office in Whitehall 
can be enforced only by cumbrous legal processes ; and they have proved, in practice, 
to give the Government Department little real power over recalcitrant local bodies. It 
is in vain that Parliament endows the Local Government Board with ample statutory 
powers—on paper—to compel typhoid-smitten Little Pedlington to provide itself with 
a proper drainage system and water supply. Little Pedlington flatly refuses, or stub- 
bornly neglects to do so. The Local Government Board, for all its paper powers of 
coercing Little Pedlington by Mandamus or by independent action in default, finds itself 
practically impotent ; and hundreds of Little Pedlingtons retain to this day their primi- 
tive insanitation triumphantly. Very different has been the experience of the influence 
of a Central Authority wielding the instrument of a well-devised Grant-in-Aid. Between 





* “ Therefore, when maintenance is lls. 44d. per week, and the Guardians assess the contributions by 
relatives at 7s. 6d. per week, the grant is forfeited. If they make it 7s. 44d., it is allowed.” (Ibid., Appendix 
No. XXVII. (A), Par. 4, to Vol. I.) 


+ Ibid., Qs. 14621-14624, 14740. The imperfections of the Lunacy Grant are officially admitted. “I 
can only account,” said Mr. Davy, “ for the fact that the grant has been allowed to remain as it is. by the 
fact that there are three bodies responsible for it ; I mean to say the Home Office, the Lunacy Commissioners, 
and the Local Government Board. If the whole matter had been in the hands of one Department, I do not 
think that grant could have existed, because I think it can be demonstrated that it has resulted in a loss to 
the ratepayers.” (Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, 
Vol. VIIL., p. 283; Statement by Mr. Davy, Chief General Inspector to the Local Government Board.) 
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there was felt to be urgent need of a well-organised constabulary force in 
Rianne boroughs and counties. By the Act of 1835 Parliament attempted to 
make it compulsory on the Municipal Boroughs to establish such aforce. In the Counties 
the Justices were empowered to establish one. In both Boroughs and Counties the con- 
stabulary remained weak and inefficient. By an Act of 1856 the establishment of an 
efficient force was not only made everywhere obligatory, but what was far more im- 
portant, the Government agreed to contribute one-fourth —aiter 1874, one-halfi—of what- 
ever expense the locality incurred on its police force, provided that the Home Office was 
satisfied, after inspection, that the force was adequate and efficient. Under this com- 
bination of pressure and inducement, all the provincial police forces have steadily 
improved, rapidly rising, indeed, to a common level of adequacy and efficiency. At 
every inspection the defects have been pointed out in a way. that could not be ignored. 
The mere intimation that, unless these shortcomings were, somehow or another, remedied 
before the next annual inspection came round, the Secretary of State might have to 
consider the propriety of withholding a portion of the grant (now the certificate without 
which the Exchequer Contribution cannot be paid), has usually sufficed to induce the 
Local Authority—not necessarily next month, but gradually, in due course—to effect 
more or less of the necessary improvements—not necessarily in exact compliance with 
any Government pattern, but with the fullest sense of local independence, exercising 
its own judgment in its own way, and often apparently on its own initiative. In the 
course of fifty years, though the official criticisms have been incessant, and though 
the Home Office has not been afraid, in, at any rate, one bad case of recent years, actually 
to withhold the Government contribution, it has seldom been necessary to take this 
course. Of legal proceedings, by Mandamus or otherwise, to compel a recalcitrant Local 
Authority to do what the statute required there has, in this matter of providing a 
constabulary force, been no question. 


Let us now examine the Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure of the English Boards of Guar- 
dians from this point of view. What authority does this sum of two and a half millions 
annually give to the suggestions, criticisms and orders made for the promotion of efficiency 
and economy by the Local Government Board? ‘We have to report that in practically the 
whole realm of Poor Law expenditure, no use is made of the Grants-in-Aid, as a means of 
affording the much-needed additional strength to the directions of the Central Authority. 
In this important respect the existing Grants-in-Aid are—with the partial exception of the 
small sum in respect of teachers’ salaries—entirely useless, The two fixed Grants (amount- 
ing to £1,350,000), and even the 4s. a week for lunatics and the trifling recoupment of school 
fees, are made in no way dependent on the Boards of Guardians fulfilling, as a whole, even 
their statutory obligations, let alone attending to any criticisms of the Local Government 
Board.* A Board of Guardians may be flatly defying the Local Government Board— 
refusing to build a Poor Law Infirmary, when the mortality in the overcrowded insanitary 
Workhouse is excessive, retaining the children without segregation in the General Mixed 
Workhouse, giving or refusing Outdoor Relief against the whole spirit of the authoritative 
Orders, stinting the Medical Officer in salary and drugs, and appointing an altogether 
inadequate staff of nurses—and the Local Government Board has nevertheless unquestion- 
ingly to watch a huge Grant being paid over, amounting often to half the total expendi- 
ture which is being thus incurred in the locality in defiance of its authoritative criticism 
and advice. Thus, the present Grants-in-Aid of the Boards of Guardians stand, in this 
respect, wholly condemned. We can see no justification whatever for the community as a 
whole having to provide this large proportion of the expenditure of Local Authorities who, 
as many Boards of Guardians do, deliberately and persistently disobey the instructions, or 
flout the authoritative recommendations of the Central Authority which Parliament has 
established in order to get carried out the policy decided on by the community as a whole. 
It has become axiomatic that, to ensure progress, Grants-in-Aid should in all cases be made 
dependent on efficiency of administration.t A locality that, to the detriment of efficiency, 
rebelliously insists on its own autonomy, should, at least, be left to bear its own burdens. 


(B) THE METROPOLIS. 


In the Metropolis, the arrangements with regard to the Grants-in-Aid receivable by 
the Boards of Guardians are even less satisfactory than elsewhere. In addition to the 
two fixed grants, and the 4s. grant for lunatics and the grant for teachers that we have 
described, the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians receive also what are, in effect, two 











* Evidence before the C issi ii 
Hane Tree e Commission, Qs. 1831, 5508, 9486, 9564-9569, 11059, 11070, 11421, 11422, 


t Ibid., Qs. 5508, 9426, 9564-9569, 11059, 11070, 11421, 11422, 14807-14814. 
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additional Grants-in-Aid, by the operation of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund * and 
the existence of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. By the former arrangement, the cost 
of certain specified parts of Poor Law administration in each Metropolitan Union, (the 
salaries, etc., of officers, the net cost of lunatics in the county asylums, the maintenance of 
paupers other than children in the Workhouse or infirmary to the extent of 5d. per day, 
the maintenance of children in Poor Law schools or “‘ boarded-out,”’ the erection as well as 
the maintenance of the Casual Wards,t and the whole cost of medicines and surgical appli- 
ances) were made chargeable to a common fund, which was provided annually by equal 
assessment according to the rateable value of each Union. This has a two-fold effect. To 
every Union in the Metropolis, rich or poor, it amounts to the same thing as a Grant-in-Aid 
in respect of the particular services charged'on the fund, each Board of Guardians being 
credited with more, if it develops those particular services rather than other services. 
But as the fund is raised by precepts on all the Unions according to rateable value, the two- 
thirds of the Unions that are relatively poor receive an actual subvention of some £400,000 
a year in aid of their general funds and in relief of their local rates. The total amount 
charged on the Common Poor Fund now approaches one and three-quarter millions sterling 
annually, being one-third of the total expenditure in the Metropolis under the Poor Law. 
Much the same financial effect is produced by the existence of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, an independent Poor Law Authority which maintains, not only asylums for pauper 
idiots, and schools for pauper children suffering from ringworm, ophthalmia, etc., but also 
hospitals for infectious diseases, maintenance in which is now, by statute, not deemed Poor 
Law relief. As the expenditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, now exceeding 
a million a year, is now, in effect, all levied on the Unions in proportion to their rateable 
value, and not in proportion to the use that they severally make of its various institutions,t 
these institutions are, in effect, open to Boards of Guardians gratuitously ; that is to say, 
no Union and no Board of Guardians pays more because it sends more cases. Thus, to 
the extent that they relieve each particular Board of Guardians of the cost of maintaining 
pauper idiots, pauper children, or patients in the infectious diseases hospitals who would 
otherwise be paupers, the existence of these virtually free institutions is equivalent to a 
Grant-in-Aid, though at the expense of the London ratepayers generally, to that Board of 
Guardians for these particular services. 


The effect of these elaborate, complicated and very extensive Grants-in-Aid upon the 
finances of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians can only be described as extraordinary. 
They amount, in the aggregate, to no less than 70 per cent. of the total Poor Law expenditure 


of the Metropolis.§ 
(i.) The Relief to the Local Ratepayers. 


Taking the various Grants-in-Aid together,|| the relief thereby afforded to the local 
ratepayer in the different Unions varied in 1907-8 from as much as 3s. 5d. in the £ in 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, 2s. 4d. in the £ in Bethnal Green, over 2s.,in the £ in Stepney, 
and 1s. 9d. in the £ in Poplar, down to practically nothing in Wandsworth and Hammer- 
smith. On the other hand, the Grants-in-Aid to half-a-dozen of the Metropolitan Unions, 
whilst financially assisting certain forms of relief as compared with others, resulted (owing 
to the “‘ equalisation ’’ pro visions) in a positive increase of the Poor Rate, which involved 
an additional charge of a few pence in the pound, and in the City of London Union of 
as much as 7d. inthe £. The Boards of Guardians of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, St. Pancras, 
and Bethnal Green, find themselves bearing locally less than a quarter of what (apart 
from their fixed quota to the Common Poor Fund) they themselves spend in Poor Reliei, 
whilst the Board of Guardians of the City of London Union bears a burden equal to the 
cost of all the Poor Relief that it dispenses. The Rate that has actually to be levied for 
the relief of the poor in the different unions (in addition to a uniform 9d. in the £ for the 
Common Poor Fund and 5d. in the £ for the Metropolitan Asylums Board) varies from 
less than 2d. in the £in the Westminster Union and less than 4d. in the £in the Paddington, 
RR eee ee A 


* Ibid., Qs. 310-313, 3413, 3418, 4623, 14817-14880, and Appendices No. XXVII. (A), and XXVIII. to 
Vol. I. 

+ Ibid., Q. 14817. 

+ We omit minor complications, of which there are many. Thus the Boards of Guardians are charged 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. so much per patient belonging to the Union, and they actually pay these 
amounts. But as the amount so paid by each Union is charged to the Common Poor Fund the financial 
effect to each Union is (at the cost of much unnecessary book-keeping) precisely the same as if no charge were 
made. (Ibid., Qs. 14706-14711.) 

§ Ibid., Q. 14825, and Appendix No. XXVIII. (Par. 57) to Vol. I. 

‘| Leaving aside the rate of between 5d. and 6d. in the £, levied practically on all Unions alike for the 

common charges of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
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St. Georges, Hanover Square, and Hampstead Unions, up to as much as ls. 6d. in the £ 
in Hammersmith, ls. 8d. in the £ in Mile End Old Town and St. George’s-in-the-Hast, 


and to as much as 2s. 6d. in the £ in Poplar—even after Poplar has been aided to the 


extent of 1s. 9d. in the £. 


Gi.) Discrimination in Favour of Desirable Expenditure. 


Turning now to the influence exercised by these Grants in encouraging or discouraging 
particular services or forms of relief, we notice that the throwing upon the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund of the cost ofall the Poor Law officers and fivepence per day per adult 


indoor pauper, including those in the Poor Law infirmaries, and the omission of any similar _ 


subvention to Outdoor Relief, affords a considerable encouragement to Indoor as compared. 
with Outdoor Relief.* Whatever may be thought of this result in the abstract, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that it is largely due to this peculiar arrangement of the Grants-in-Aid 
that the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians have been induced to incur enormous expenses 
for the erection and maintenance of gigantic Workhouses and Poor Law Infirmaries, 
and that the whole cost of Poor Relief in London, however computed—whether per pauper, 
per head of population or per £ of rateable value—is proportionately far in excess of that: 
incurred in any other part of the Kingdom.f Similarly the placing upon the Fund of the 
whole cost of maintenance of the Poor Law Schools, and refusing all subvention to chil- 
dren in the Workhouse, whilst distinctly discouraging the retention of children in the 
General Mixed Workhouse, has greatly promoted the development in the Metropolitan 
Unions of the most costly of all the alternative methods of providing for the children, 
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namely, the residential school.{ It is a minor consequence of the arrangement of the — 


Metropolitan Grants-in-Aid that they actually discourage the provision of proper accom- 


modation for children who are sick. As the Poor Law infirmaries are technically Work- 


houses, the establishment in these institutions of the most ideal ward for sick children 


brings no Grant, whilst if the sick children are sent to, or retained in, the Poor Law resi- — 


dential schools, where they ought not to be, the whole of their cost is borne by the Common 
Fund.§ Finally, we may observe that the effect of the Grants-in-Aid in actually restricting 
the contributions of relatives, that we have already described outside the Metropolis in the 
case of the Lunacy Grant, is seen in London to operate over the whole field of indoor pauperism. 
Instead of allowing each Board of Guardians to retain, for the benefit of its own 
ratepayers, whatever sums could be recovered from relations of paupers in the Workhouse, 
Poor Law Infirmaries and residential schools—which would seem to be the course most 
calculated to encourage the exaction of such contributions—all such contributions have 
now to be credited to the Common Poor Fund, in which the pecuniary interest of any 
particular Union is small and scarcely noticeable. The result, we are told, is to check 
the efforts that the Boards of Guardians might otherwise make to exact’ contributions 
where these ought to be paid.|| The throwing upon the Fund of the whole expense of 
the Casual Wards and of the relief of Vagrants has the effect of discouraging any particular 


Board of Guardians from attempting, by the maintenance of a strict regimen, to deter — 


persons from applying to its Casual Ward; and at the same time does nothing to dis- 
courage any Board from maintaining so lax a regimen as to attract to its Casual Ward as. 
many Vagrants as it will hold. The arrangements for persons of unsound mind amount, 
in effect, to relieving each Board of Guardians of the whole cost of this class of paupers,. 
and throwing the cost upon London as a whole, provided they are sent, either as lunatics. 
to the asylums of the London County Council or; as imbeciles or idiots, to those of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. There is, accordingly, a great encouragement to get these 
paupers (and any others whom the doctors can be induced to certify as of unsound mind) 
out of the Workhouses,{] but no encouragement to any proper discrimination between those 
who should be sent to the institutions of the London County Council and those who should 
be sent to the institutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; with the result that, whilst 


all Metropolitan Boards of Guardians get what seems to be an unduly large proportion — 
aotea he “ade ot le at Ee uh ate alle ee ae teen Sy ee elt 


* Ibid., Qs. 14674, 14794, ates 


t Ibid., Qs. 1572, 1573, and Appendix No. II. to Vol. I. 
t Ibid., Qs. 14671-14673. 


‘ § Lbrd., Qs. 14651, 14652, 14828, and Appendix No. XXVIII. (Par. 27) to Vol. I. It is one of the minor 
2 ee: that those Unions which have combined to form “ Sick Asylum Districts,” maintaining a joint 
infirmary calleda “sick asylum,” can charge children in it to the Common Poor Fund, even though there is no 


separate children’s ward, whereas those Unions which provide the best possible accommodation in a separate 
Infirmary cannot do so.  (Zbéd., Q. 14828.) n@ OF toe? 


_ | ci Qs. 14653-14658, 14763-14768, 14821-14825, and Appendix No. XXVII. (A), Par. 23, to Vol. I. 
1e total amount recovered from relations, and fromthe property and repayments of the paupers themselves, 


for the whole Metropolis, was, in 1902-1903, only £22,083, or only slightly over 1d. for every £ expended. 
§ Ibid., Qs. 14857-14861. | widiloaecaell iui 
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of their Workhouse inmates certified as persons of unsound mind,* some of them class 
these predominantly as lunatics and others predominantly as imbeciles or idiots. 


(il) Giving Authority to Central Control. 


On the most important point of all, the extent to which the Grants-in-Aid enable 
due control to be exercised over the expenditure, the position in the Metropolis is, with 
regard to one of the Grants, a shade better than elsewhere. The fact that the approval 
of the Local Government Board is required to the charging of any item to the Common 
Poot Fund, would seem, in theory, to give that Department an opportunity for exercising 
a Teally effective control over all the branches of expenditure charged to the Fund. So 
far as the matter is not governed by statute, it would seem as if, by refusing to sanction 
the charging to the Fund of officers’ salaries otherwise than according to the scale which 
it prescribed, or of the cost of any Casual Ward not maintained in exact accordance with 
its regulations, or of the five-pence per day each for indoor paupers in any workhouse 
that is overcrowded, the Local Government Board ought to be able, in the Metropolis, 
to attach a sanction to its instructions and suggestions that is elsewhere lacking. We 
cannot say that we are convinced that the Local Government Board has made the fullest 
use of the power which its control of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund affords.+. How- 
ever disobedient and recalcitrant during all these past forty years has been a Metropolitan 
Board of Guardians, however scandalously overcrowded and insanitary its. Workhouse, 
however gross the scandal of its “ barrack school,’’ however harsh or however lavish its 
policy of Outdoor Relief, however lax its Casual Ward, however deficient its arrangements 
for the sick poor, never once—as Sir Hugh Owen informed us—has the Local Government 
Board made use of the power entrusted to it by statute of declaring the Board of Guardians 
to be in default, and of withholding tts share of the Common Poor Fund.t Whether by 
reason of some defect in the regulations, or of some defect of organisation in the Local 
Government Board itself, it is clear that practically no use has been made of the potent 
instrument of Grants-in-Aid as a means of giving authority to the central control that, 
on paper, exists. On the other hand, the fact that so enormous a proportion of the 
expenditure of Metropolitan Boards of Guardians is borne otherwise than by the rates that 
they themselves impose, and that the conditions of most of the subventions received by 
them are so framed as to give no control to the Authority by which they are paid, will 
unquestionably have had an even greater effect in encouraging lavish expenditure than 
is elsewhere the case.§ On all counts, therefore, the present arrangements for the Grants- 
in-Aid of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians—good as they were in their intention— 
must be condemned as nothing short of fantastic in their absurdities, and grossly mequit- 
able in their results. 


(c) ScoTLAND. 
The Grants in Aid of the Parish Councils in Scotland, which amount to £244,000 


a year, or nearly one-fifth of the total expenditure connected with the Poor Law are, 
in many respects, analogous to those of Boards of Guardians in England and Wales. 


Grants In AID oF THE EXPENDITURE OF PARISH CouUNCILS IN SCOTLAND. 








Grant. Amount in 1907-8. 








Rates arising from the operations of the Agricultural Rates (Scot- 


Fixed Grant to Parish Councils in respect of the deficiency in the Poor 58,500 
land) Act, 1896. 


Relief of Rates Grant (total fixed) - - - ao - - 50,000 
Poor Law Medical Relief Grant (total fixed)- 9 - =  - = - 20,000 
‘Lunacy Grant (total fixed) - aeite wien? 3 : 115,500 
Total - - - : - - . - - - Pao ntmntidghangey be a> 





* We must note again here the undesirability of the existing arrangements under which Medical Officers 
have, in the fee which they receive for examining each case, a direct pecuniary interest in getting as many 
persons brought before them as possible as being presumably of unsound mind. We think that payment by 
inclusive salary should as soon as possible be substituted. : 


+ See, for instance, Ibid., Qs. 14639-14643, 14712-14715, 14771-14776. 14779-14788: 
+ Ibid., Qs. 14818-14820. 
§ Ibid., Q. 14791. 
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There is the same kind of fixed Grant in respect of the deficiency of revenue 
arising from the operation of the Agricultural Rates Act, a Grant which, as in — 
England and Wales, is now essentially one in aid of the expenditure generally. There 
ig a second Grant of £50,000 made in relief of the local rates, and distributed among the 
Parish Councils, and thereby differing from all the Grants in England, Wales and Treland, 
partly in proportion to-their valuation and partly in proportion to their population. This, 
too, so far as any relation to the Parish Council expenditure is concerned, is a fixed Grant. 
There are two other Grants, now received, like those of England and Wales, out of the 
Local Taxation Account, which, though fixed in total for Scotland as a whole, are allotted 
among the Parish Councils in proportion to their expenditure on particular services. 
Thus, the Poor Law Medical Relief Grant of £20,000 a year is annually distributed among 
such Parish Councils as have complied with the prescribed regulations, which include 
the appointment of legally qualified medical officers at fixed salaries, and the expenditure 
of at least a prescribed minimum amount on Medical Relief. The Grant is distributed in 
such a way as first to defray practically half the cost of the trained sick-nursing in Poor- — 
houses, and then to be shared pro rata according to the total expenditure of the 
various parishes on Medical Relief. This comes, in effect, to a Grant to each 
Parish Council of about one quarter of its expenditure on that service. Similarly, the 
Lunacy Grant, fixed at £115,500, is shared among all the Parish Councils pro rata, according 
to the total net expenditure incurred on the maintenance of pauper lunatics, not exceeding 
8s. per week. This comes, in effect, to a Grant to each Parish Council of about two-fifths 
of its expenditure on pauper lunatics. 





We have now to consider what is the result of this system of Grants-in-Aid of the 
expenditure of the Scottish Parish Councils, in the three ways of reducing the burden on 
the ratepayer, encouraging one service rather than another, and strengthening the 
influence for efficiency of the Central Authority. 


-(i.) The Relief to the Local Ratepayers. 


We note, to begin with, the same extraordinary diversity and inequality in the relief | 
afforded to the local ratepayers as in England and Wales, but carried even to greater 
extremes, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh has pointed out. “One Scottish parish may by some 
fortunate circumstance have within its boundaries an amount of rateable property out 
of all proportion to its needs, while another may be composed of property which represents 
a taxable capacity inadequate for the barest needs of civilisation. For instance, the parish 
ot Temple, in Midlothian, has a gross valuation of over £44 to each inhabitant, whilst Barvas, 
in Ross and Cromarty, has only 9s. per inhabitant, and 1d. rate will, therefore, produce 
nearly 100 times as much per inhabitant in Temple as in Barvas.”* This inequality is 
frequently not mitigated, but actually increased, by the distribution of the subventions 
from the National Exchequer. To quote again Lord Balfour of Burleigh: ‘“‘ The parish 
of Kttrick, in Selkirk, which is almost wholly agricultural, has an assessable value of nearly — 
£20 per inhabitant, and is, in this respect, one of the wealthiest parishes in Scotland. Its 
expenditure upon Poor Relief is equal to 9s. 4d. per inhabitant, an amount which is con- 
siderably above the average for the whole of Scotland, but which, owing to the high assess- 
able value, would involve a rate of less than 6d. in the £, even if it received no assistance 
from central funds whatever. Notwithstanding these circumstances it receives grants 
(including those under the Agricultural Rates, &c., Act) from the Local Taxation Account, — 
2mounting in the aggregate to more than one-half of its expenditure, and representing 
5s. 1d. per inhabitant—one of the largest amounts, if not the largest amount, throughout 
Scotland. Of the total it appears that about one-quarter, or 1s. 2d. per inhabitant, is 
derived. from the ‘ grant in relief of parochial rates,’ and with this and the other grants the 
Poor Rate is reduced to less than 3d. in the £. | 


=~ 


" The parish of Old Monkland (Lanark), which is partly within the burgh of Coatbridge, 
has less than one-quarter of the assessable value per inhabitant possessed by Ettrick, and 
administers its Poor Relief much more economically, having an expenditure equal only to 
4s. 2d. per mhabitant, or less than one half of the amount spent in Ettrick. But not- 
withstanding the more restricted resources and greater economy in Old Monkland, the 
parish only receives grants amounting to 8d. per inhabitant, a sum which is only just over 


one-half of the amount ranted to Ettrj gle ays ? . } 
loft with a rate of 88d. ae ie es i trick under the head of ‘ relief of rates’ alone, and is 








* Final Report of the Royal Commiss; f hecae 7 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh a re marae or aeee Taxation (Scotland), 1902, p. 33. (Recommendations 


+ Ibid., p. 37. 
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Since the date of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Report, the inequalities seem to have 
become even more extreme. There are more than fifty parishes in Scotland to-day in 
which the result of the Government Grants, quite irrespective of parish property or 
“* mortifications,” church collections or voluntary contributions, is to relieve the local rate- 
payer of more than one-half of the burden of Poor Relief—in nearly a dozen cases going so 
far as to enable a Poor Rate on occupiers * to be entirely dispensed with. On the other 
hand the ratepayers of the little parish of Glendevon (Perthshire) only got, in 1906-7, £1 in 
Government Grants towards their expenditure of £32; those of Stranraer (Wigtonshire) 
only £126 towards an expenditure of £1,283 ; those of Blantyre (Lanarkshire) only £492 
towards an expenditure of £4,720 ; whilst those of Glasgow, Leith and Aberdeen on the one 
hand, and Polwarth (Berwickshire), Dalziel (Lanarkshire) and Kirkintilloch (Dumbarton- 
shire) on the other, found themselves relieved only to the extent of one-seventh or one- 
eighth of their respective burdens. As a consequence it may occasionally happen that, 
in a particular year, a fortunate Parish Council may need to levy no Poor Rates at all, 
either on Owners or occupiers, aS was actually the case with the Dunsyre (Lanark- 
shire) Parish Council, though without either ‘“‘ mortifications ” or voluntary collections, 
in 1906-7, whilst nine other parishes had no rate on occupiers and only a fraction of 
@ penny on owners; and whilst hundreds of other parishes found their Poor 
Rates reduced to,only a few farthings or a few pence in the £, the Parish 
Council of Barra (Inverness-shire) had a Poor Rate of 9s. 6d. in the £, (4s. 2d. on 
owners and 5s. 4d. on occupiers) ; that of Lochs (Ross and Cromarty) one of 12s. 3d. in the 
£, (5s. 9d. on owners and 6s. 6d. on occupiers) ; that of Barvas in the same county one of 
13s. 8d. in the £, (5s. 8d. on owners and 8s. on occupiers).f Such stupendous imequalities, 
dependent as they are on the assessable value of the parishes,t bear no relation to the 
relative population, area, or industrial character of the parish—still less, to the economy or 
efficiency of the Parish Council—and need only to be stated to be condemned. 


(ii.) Descrimination in Favour of Desirable Expenditure. 


With regard to the encouragement of particular services or particular forms of relief 
rather than others, we may note that, in Scotland, a much larger proportion of the total 
Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure of the Parish Councils is framed so as to achieve 
this end than is the case with the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales. Of the total 
sum of £244,000, more than half is accounted for by the Lunacy Grant of £115,500 and the 
Medical Relief Grant of £20,000. The Lunacy Grant, which began in 1875, is so framed as 
to encourage the certification of paupers as being of unsound mind, as the larger the pro- 
portion of lunatics among its paupers, the larger is the Grant-in-Aid that the Parish Council 
receives. It is not without significance that the lunatic poor, who, between 1868 and 1875, 
had remained nearly stationary at between 1°8 and 1°9 per 1,000 of the population, have, 
since the year in which the Lunacy Grant was first payable, increased by leaps and bounds, 
the proportion rising from 1°9 in 1875 to no fewer than 3°1 in 1907 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. Whereas, in 1875, only 64 out of every 1,000 paupers were certified as of unsound 
mind, there were, in 1907, no fewer than 139 out of every 1,000 so certified. This Lunacy 
Grant is not, as it isin England and Wales, payable only for such persons of unsound mind as 
are maintained in lunatic asylums ; but is payable for all persons of unsound mind main- 
tained by the Parish Councils, whether in asylums, in Poorhouses, or “ boarded-out,” with 
regard to whom the General Board of Lunacy are satisfied that proper care and treatment 
areafiorded. Notwithstanding this payment of the Lunacy Grant for lunatics still retained 
‘in the General Mixed Poorhouse, to which there is so much objection, we must, in fairness, 
record that the General Board of Lunacy insists on there being separate “ licensed wards,” 
and that a much smaller proportion than in England and Wales of the pauper lunatics—in 
fact only 782 out of the 15,031—are so retained in Scotland, partly, perhaps, because 
2,771 are ‘“ boarded-out.”? We may entirely accept the evidence that has been given 








* Tn Scotland, one-half of the amount required is levied from owners, and the other half (less the amount 
of the Agricultural Rates Grant) is levied from occupiers. Owing principally to losses by empties and exemp- 
tions on the ground of poverty, the assessable valuation of occupiers is usually smaller than that of owners, and 
thence the rate in the pound often has to be higher. 

+ For all these statistics, see Thirteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Scotland (Cd. 
4142), 1907, pp. 153-193. The total rates of Barra in 1905-1906 went up to 17s. 1ld. in the £; see Reports 
. . . on the Burden of the existing Rates andthe . . . Position of the Outer Hebrides (Cd. 3014), 1906. 

t “It is somewhat anomalous that at least three of the present grants are still distributed, wholly or in 
‘part, in direct proportion to valuation. This system undoubtedly results in the granting of greater relief to wealthy 
districts than to poorer districts, and we trust that it will not again be adopted in any amendment or extension 
of the grants.” (Final Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (Scotland), 1902, p. 43. Re- 
commendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, etc.). 


§ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 1907, p. x’. 
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that ‘‘ the result of the Grant,” under the watchiul supervision and the incessant sugges- 
tions for amendment of the General Board of Lunacy, ‘‘ has been a great improvement in the 
care of the insane.” * But we think it objectionable that, owing to the selection of this one 
section of the pauper host for a heavy Grant-in-Aid, there should be so great a temptation 
offered to Parish Councils to get poor persons certified as of unsound mind.f. 


The Medical Relief Grant has less equivocal features. Here indeed, asin the English. 


Police Grant, we have an example of a Grant in-Aid operating—because framed upon 
sensible lines—in such a way as enormously to increase the efficiency of the service selected 
for encouragement.{ By means of the deliberately contrived scale of minimum expendi- 
ture on the medical gervice, as well as the requirement. (which had- not been embodied in. 
any statute as to Poor Relief) that there should be a salaried doctor, which alone entitled a. 
Parish Council to participate in the Grant, its distribution was prevented from being merely 
a dole to the ratepayer. By making the Grant to each Parish Council not in proportion to 
its population or valuation but directly proportionate to its own actual expenditure on 
Medical Relief, with an additional bonus for the provision of trained. sick nursing in the 
Poorhouses, the Central Authority effected “‘ an immediate and lasting improvement in the 
administration of Poor Law Medical Relief, outdoor and indoor,” from one end of Scotland 
toanother. ‘ By means of the Grant, a system of trained sick nursing has been established. 
in Poorhouses; schools of training Poor Law nurses have come into existence; and. 
recently the system has culminated in State Certification of Poorhouse Nurses after three 
years’ training and a high class examination. The whole system of Indoor Medical Relief 
has thus been greatly improved.”’ It is interesting to find the Local Government. Board 
for Scotland itself making it a matter for congratulation—very natural, ifrather prematurely 
optimistic—‘‘ that the best Poorhouse sick wards are now as well stafied as the wards 
of any first-class general hospital.”’ § 


Unfortunately, the Medical Relief Grant has one accidental defect. In 1889, when 
this Grant was, with others, merged in the Local Taxation Account, it was provided |} 


that it should be distributed according to the scale and regulations then in force. This — 


statutory enactment has had the unintended effect of stereotyping the regulations of 
twenty years ago, so that certain parishes are now unfairly excluded from participation 
in the Grant, and, moreover, it has not been possible to enlarge its scope so as to encourage: 


such new developments as salaried nurses for the Outdoor poor and probationer nurses — 


in the Poorhouses, or to amend certain technical defects which experience has revealed.4] 
What is required is merely to enable the Local Government Board for Scotland to revise 
the scale and the regulations from time to time.** 


It is to be regretted that in no other branch of the Scottish Poor Law than Lunacy 
and Medical Relief, have the Grants-in-Aid been made to work an equally beneficent 
improvement. Thus, there is no financial encouragement to the Scottish Parish Councils, 
as there is to the London Boards of Guardians, to provide for their pauper children 
otherwise than in the General Mixed /Workhouse or Poorhouse. The result is that— 





* Memorandum . . . relating to Exchequer Contributions towards Expenditure on Poor Relief. 


+ Here, again, we must note that it is objectionable that the officers of the Parish Councils should find it 
a source of extra emolument to get a pauper certified as of unsound mind: In some parishes the Medical 
Officers get no fees for lunacy certificates ; in others they get half a guinea each ; in others, again, a guinea, 
but only in the cases of persons belonging to other parishes. (Report of Departmental Committee . . . on 
Poor Law Medical Relief (Scotland), Cd. 2022, 1904, Vol. II., Qs. 3430-3432, 4383-4399.) ) 


t As to the Medical Relief Grant, see Report of the Departmental Committee . . . on Poor Law Medical 


Relief (Scotland) (Cd. 2022), 1904, Vols. I. and II.; Memorandum. . . relating to Exchequer Contributions — 


towards Expenditure on Poor Relief; Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1899, Vol. IIL; 
p- 295; Final Report (Scotland), 1902, pp. 15-18. . 


§ Memorandum .. . relating to Exchequer Contributions towards Expenditure on Poor Relief. 
|| Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, Sec. 24. | er 


{ Report of Departmental Committee . .. on Poor Law Medical Relief (Scotland) (Cd. 2022), 1904, 
Vol. I., pp. 90-96. TY SOC? eae 


‘so 


‘ ** Ttmay be noted that the effect of the ill-considered scheme of distribution of the other Grants in Aid 
is, to a small extent, actually to counteract the influence of the Medical Relief Grant. At least three of the 
Parish Councils which get more than half their expenditure from the Government Grants are excluded from 
participation in the Medical Relief Grant, because their medical service is not up to the minimum standard. 


} 
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notwithstanding the prevalent belief that Scottish pauper children are nearly all “‘ boarded- 
out ’—there are to be found in the Poorhouses of Scotland at any time, a very large propor- 
tion of children under sixteen, numbering, indeed, on March 31st, 1906, no fewer than 
1,845 ; * whilst in London, with a greater population and a greater amount of pauperism, 
but under the operation of financial encouragement of the removal of children from the 
Workhouse, there were on March 31st, 1906, only 174 children under sixteen in the Work- 
houses (other than sick), and only 965 in the sick wards of Workhouses, making only 
1,139 in the General Mixed Workhouses altogether. 


41.) Gewing Authority to Central Control. 


Passing now to the third effect of Grants-in-Aid, the extent to which they strengthen, 
in the interests of efficiency and economy, the influence of the Central Authority, we 
need add little to what we have already said. Half the total Grants are, as we have seen, 
flung out in such a way as to do nothing to improve the relationship of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland with the Parish Councils. The Lunacy Grant gives the General 
Board of Lunacy the power to see that the care and treatment of the pauper lunatics are 
up to a minimum standard, and thus lends a certain amount of weight to its criticisms 
and suggestions. The Medical Relief Grant has enabled the Local Government Board to 
get a salaried Medical Officer appointed to attend to the poor of nearly every parish, 
and to get trained nurses appointed in many Poorhouses, including all the larger ones, 
but the accidental stereotyping of the regulations of 1889 has prevented the making 
of further requirements. But, for the most part, the beneficent influence of these Grants 
has operated automatically from the conditions under which they are payable, rather 
than from any increased weight that they have given to the influence of the Central 
Authority. 


(D) IRELAND. 


The Grants in Aid of the expenditure of Boards of Guardians in Ireland, which amount 
+0 £528,000 a year, being no less than 40 per cent. of the total expenditure, offer few points 
of difference from those in England and Scotland. 


Grants in AID oF THE EXPENDITURE OF BOARDS OF GUARDIANS IN IRELAND, 











Grant. Amount in 1907-8. 
| 
Oo 
Fixed (Agriculture) Grant to Boards of Guardians in respect of the 216,731 


deficiency arising from the operation of Clause 48 of the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898. 


One-half of Estate Duty Grant (Sec. 3 of Probate Duties (Scotland and 126,055 
Ireland) Act, 1888); total not varying in any way dependent on 
Boards of Guardians, and allocation among Unions fixed on basis 
of 1886-1887. 


Medical and Educational Salaries Grant - os - - - - 85,996 


' Total - - - - - - : - : < 528,782 





There is the same kind of fixed Grant in respect of the deficiency caused by the relief 
afforded to the owner of agricultural land, a Grant, which, as in Great Britain, is now 
essentially one in aid of expenditure generally. There isa second Grant in aid of expenditure 
generally, varying in total amount according to the yield of the Estate Duties, but in no 
way dependent on any action of the Board of Guardians, and allocated among the various 
Unions in a ratio that was fixed, once for all, in 1886-7, and has now ceased to bear any 
relation to the relative expenditures. These two Grants, amounting to no less than 
£442,786, or 86 per cent. of all the Grants-in-Aid, have thus the effect of lump sum sub- 
ventions in aid of the local expenditure, of which they amount, on an average, to as much 





* Census of Paupers (Scotland). At one time or other during the year 1906-1907, no fewer than 5,677 
children under fourteen were inmates of the Poorhouses of Scotland ; nearly a thousand of them for the whole 
year. (House of Commons Return, No. 284 of 1908.) 
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third. The third Grant, that in aid of medical and educational salaries, is now 
raibnoe peel but, as with the Medical and Lunacy Grants in Scotland, this fixed 
maximum sum is allocated among the Boards of Guardians in proportion, to some extent, 
dependent on their own expenditure. The Boards of Guardians may claim for recoup- 
ment one-half the duly approved salaries of their medical officers of Workhouses and 
dispensaries; one-half the cost of medicines and of medical and surgical appliances, 
obtained in accordance with the regulations; half the salary of one trained nurse in each. 
Workhouse; one-half the remuneration of substitutes of doctors or nurses absent on. 
vacation; and the whole of the duly approved salaries of schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses in Workhouses. But, by a provision of the Local. Government (Ireland) Act of 
1902, the maximum sum to be received by any Board of Guardians under these heads. 
was fixed at what it actually paid under these heads in 1901-2, so that an enterprising 
Board, which had then already attained the low minimum standard imposed, may 
presently find that it has little or no financial encouragement to effect further improvements. 
Moreover, under the Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1898, it was provided that if 
the total sum provided for this Grant proved insufficient to meet the claims, the Grants. 
payable to each Union were to be proportionably abated. This, in fact, happens now 
every year, so that the amounts payable to each Union (like the Scotch Medical and Lunacy- 
Grants) bear each year a smaller proportion to the Guardians’ expenditure on the services: 
which it was desired to encourage. It should be added that the maintenance of persons. 
of unsound mind in lunatic asylums is, in Ireland, entirely divorced from the Poor Law 
and from pauperism. There is a Grant of £160,000 made direct to the County Councils 
in aid of this service at the rate of 4s. per week per lunatic, or one-half the net cost if this 
is a smaller amount. 


(i.) The Relvef to the Local Ratepayers. 


Coming now to the results of these Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the Irish 
Boards of Guardians, we find them, in respect alike of the relief to the ratepayer, of the 
encouragement of particular services and of the strengthening of the influence for 
efficiency of the Central Authority, almost exactly parallel with what we have already 
described for England and Scotland. There are the same heedless inequalities in the extent: 
of the relief afforded to the ratepayers of different Unions, entirely irrespective of their 
circumstances; whether the test be population, area, poverty, amount of pauperism, 
efficiency of service or economy of administration. These inequalities between the relief 
thus afforded to the Irish occupiers appear all the more inexcusable when we realise that: 
it is the unfortunate districts of the West, where it may almost be said that chronic starva- 
tion prevails, which are most unfairly dealt with. Throughout the whole of Ireland. 
the Government Grants are arranged almost as if it had been deliberately designed that: 
those districts which needed help most should receive the least assistance, whilst those: 
which required the least aid had this aid heaped upon them in profusion. We have worked. 
out the figures for six of the richest and six of the poorest Unions in Ireland :— 




















Fe Heres aaa Can BE otal Popula- | Valua- | Valua- Giant 
nion. County. Gra ve Teachers’ Rates ie 1 tion tion | tion per per ends 
1906-7, | Grant. | Grano. 1906_7,| 1901. 1906. head. 
1906-7. | 1906-7. : 

£, £.. £. £. £72 [eee eee 

Dunshaughlin- | Meath ~—- 399 332 | 2,383 | 3,114 | 7,979 |105,949 (las aon yemee 
Trim - | Meath 485 408 | 3,568 | 4,461 | 13,973 |109,054 | 716 0| 6 4 
Celbridge ~ - | Kildare 579 456 | 2,122 | 3,157 | 14,225 |106,057 | 7 9 Oo} 4 5 
Delvin - Westmeath- 316 250 | 1,717 | 2,283 | 8,477 | 53,2001 6 67 0} 5-84 
Croom - Limerick - 597 402 2,677 | 3,676 | 10,806 | 63,836 | 5 18 0| 6 & 
Killmallock Limerick - | 1,477 757 | 6,104.| 8,338 | 25,551 |140,273 | 5 10.0) 6 -L 
Glenties — - | Donegal - 669 539 |:; 1,059.4¢ 2,267 |) 333191) 22,314 12 aQhe doede 
Dunfanaghy - Donegal 364 194 392 850 | 15,781 | 12,036 I5 0} 1 0 
Belmullet - | Mayo 504 304 765 1,573 | 138,845 | 10,942 16°) Ot? 
Oughterard -| Galway  - | 393 366 921 1,680 | 17,732 | 16,053 18 0) 1 10 
Swineford: ..- | Mayo.) -| . 758,490.) 9,123.) 3,971.| 44,162 | 42,974 |, .19 O|.1, 6 
Clifden - + | Galway - 507 370 | 1,020 | 1,897 | 18,768 | 19,010} 1 0 0} 2 o 
1 st eg A everthing S0-oena |e?) eee 
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In the Dunshaughlin Union, amid the rich grazing lands of Meath, where the valuation 
amounts to no less than £13 4s. 0d. per head of population, the Government relieves the 
occupier from his burden of local expenditure to the extent of as much as 7s. 9d. per head. 
In the Dunfanaghy Union, amid the bare rocks of Donegal, the Government relieves the 
occupier of his local burden to the extent of no more than Is. per head. There are 
unfortunate Unions inthe West, in which the inhabitants are habitually unable to earn a 
living (such as Glenties, Swineford and Caherciveen) where the total of Government Grants 
in aid of the expenditure of the Board of Guardians on Poor Relief does not amount toa 
third of its cost—these Unions being aided no more than is flourishing Belfast. On the 
other hand, in some of the districts of Ireland where the valuation per head is highest 
(such as Dunshaughlin, Delvin, Croom and Celbridge), the fortunate Board of Guardians 
finds that it has to bear only one-fifth of the amount that it chooses to spend. Nor have 
these enormous inequalities any relation to the policy, to the efficiency or to the extrava- 
gance of the different Boards. Among the Unions where peuperism is relatively high, and 
the numbers on Outdoor Relief are most considerable, we find the names of those (such as 
Kilmallock, Navan and Croom) in which the Government Grant is relatively the largest. 
The result is that whereas some Unions, richly endowed by the Government Grant and 
spending in Poor Relief two or three times the average for the whole country, escape, 
whatever their extravagance, with a Poor Rate on occupiers of 6d. or 8d. inthe £ ; others— 
by what seems almost like a bitter irony, those where the soil is poorest—have (like Belmul- 
let and Dingle) to bear a burden, notwithstanding a starved administration costing only 
a third or a fourth as much per head as that of some other Unions, of between 3s. and 4s. 1n 
the £. We can find no excuse for the continuance of so anomalous and. so unfair a distribu- 
tion of the Government Grants, to which pointed attention was called in 1902 by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Sir E. W. Hamilton and Sir G. Murray,* without any reform being 
effected ; and to which renewed attention has now been called by the Vice-Regal Com- 
mission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland.t 


(ii.) Discrimination in Favour of Desirable Expenditure. 


In the matter of the encouragement of particular services, the expansion of which is. 
considered desirable, the Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the Irish Boards of Guardians. 
are so arranged as to have the very minimum ol effect. Four-fifths of the sum thus paid. 
by the Government has no such discriminating effect at all, The remaining filth—the 
Medical and Teachers Grant—had originally a considerable influence in the improvement 
of the Medical and Educational staffs of the Union. But owing to what seems to have been 
a wholly mischievous change in 1902, when the expenditure of that year was stereotyped 
as the limit of the Grant which no Union might hereafter exceed, however much it subse- 
quently developed its medical and educational services, the beneficial effect of the Grant 
in this respect has diminished, though it still serves as a stimulus to prevent the most. 
backward Unions from sinking below the minimum. There is no financial encouragement 
given to the Irish Boards of Guardians to provide for their pauper children otherwise than 
in the General Mixed Workhouse, where they are usually taught as well as boarded. and 
lodged ; there is, for instance, no Grant paid in respect of children boarded-out or placed 
in certified schools ; there is no financial encouragement to them to provide more than the 
minimum of nursing in the Workhouse ; there is no financial encouragement to them to. 
give relief to the sick, the widows or the aged and infirm in one way rather than another. 

(iii.) Giving Authority to Central Control. 


On the last, and in some ways the most important feature of Grants-in-Aid, the extent 
to which they are arranged so as to strengthen the influence for efficiency of the Central 





* Final Report (Ireland) of Royal Commission on Local Taxation (Cd. 1068), 1902, pp. 24-27. 


+ “Arate of 1d. in the £ of Poor Law valuation produces a sum of only £45 Ils. 10d. in the altogether 
rural and very poor Union of Belmullet, County Mayo; a sum of £438 10s. 2d. in the altogether rural but 
highly valued Union of Dunshaughlin, County Meath ; and a sum of £6,515 12s. 7d. in the Union of Belfast, 
which is mainly composed of the city and suburbs. For the year under consideration the amount necessary 
for all indoor maintenance, including lunatic asylums and county infirmaries and hospitals, required off non- 
agricultural hereditaments, a rate of 2s. 3d. in the £ in Belmullet Union, of 44d. in Dunshaughlin Union, and of 
10}d. in Belfast Union. In poor Unions such as Belmullet, the most rigid economy has to be observed; 
and a patient in the hospitals of such Unions cannot, owing to want of funds, be treated according to what 
would be regarded as a minimum standard in an ordinary well-managed hospital. The peasant in the hospitals 
of very poor rural Unions necessarily receives much inferior accommodation and diet, if not treatment, to 
what would be possible in the wealthier parts of the country.” (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on 
Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, Vol. I., p. 68.) 
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Authority, the Grants to the Irish Boards of Guardians are always wholly useless, Four- 
fifths of the Grants are made unconditionally 1n lump sums. ‘Thus, an Trish Board of 
Guardians may go to the utmost limit of contumacy ; it may violate in the spirit, 1f not 
actually in the letter, all the commands of the law, and all the Injunctions of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland ; it may be as extravagant in its expenditure and foolishly 
lavish in its Outdoor Relief as it chooses ; it may set at naught all the advice of the 
Inspectors; its members may be grossly partial, politically biassed and virtually corrupt 
in their administration—nevertheless the Local Government Board for Ireland must, by 
law, unquestioningly hand out, year after year, the funds which provide one-third or one- 
half—sometimes even four-fifths—of what the Guardians are playing with. Such a posi- 
tion needs only to be stated to be condemned. Nor is the matter much better with regard 
to the remaining fifth of the total Grants, that in aid of the medical and educational salaries, 
etc. Here the conditions secure that the appointments and salaries shall have had the 
approval of the Local Government Board, and that the medicines, etc., shall have been 
procured in accordance with its regulations. But the Grant is not in any way dependent on 
the efficiency of either the medical service or the Workhouse school. The doctor may have 
got very old or taken to drink ; the teacher in the Workhouse school may have got worn 
out in the.service and be utterly incapable of keeping the school apace with educational 
progress—nevertheless the Local Government Board for Ireland must go on paying the 
Guardians the Grant towards the salaries of officers whom its Inspectors report to have 
become wholly inefficient. 


(E) WHAT SHOULD BE THE TERMS OF THE NATIONAL SUBVENTION, 


We attribute the present chaotic condition of the Grants -in-Aid of the expenditure 
of the Destitution Authorities mainly to the lack of consideration with which the several 
Grants have, from time to time, been made. The desire merely to relieve the local rate- 
payer, or to bring new sources of revenue to the aid of rates on occupiers, has sometimes 
obscured the object of effecting a greater geographical equalisation of burdens and the 
still greater importance, as it seems to us, of strengthening the control of the community 
as a whole over local parsimony or local extravagance. Moreover, it does not seem 
always to have been borne in mind that, apart from the particular monetary necessity 
which led to the concession, each Grant-in-Aid necessarily affected, by its amount, its 
geographical allocation and its conditions, the psychological and financial effects of all 
the Grants to the same Local Authority that were already in existence. But without 
‘dwelling further on these points, we have to observe that part of the evil appears to us 
to be inherent in the very nature of Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure of Local Authorities 
charged merely with the “ relief of destitution.” So long as it could be said that the 
business of Boards of Guardians in England, Wales and Ireland, and of Parish Councils 
in Scotland, was merely to relieve “‘ destitution,” it followed that the policy of the Central 
Authority tended to be one of seeking to diminish their total expenditure; the “best” 
Local Authority was the one which contrived to spend the least; and any Grant- 
in-Aid was apt to be looked upon as mischievous encouragement of the unnecessary and 
positively harmful expenditure that resulted from lax administration.* It is, therefore, 
natural that, the Grant being regarded as wholly evil in its tendency, no consideration 
‘should be given by the Department concerned to the conditions of its distribution. Where 
the Grant-in-Aid is made to Local Authorities charged with the performance of a specific 
service, which it is wished to encourage, as is the case with the Education Grant and 


the Police Grant, in England and Wales, and the Poor Law Medical Grants in Scotland — 


and Ireland, we see the Departments concerned framing elaborate regulations for making 
the Grant not merely relieve the ratepayer, but also promote the efficiency of the service. 
We doubt whether it is possible to frame similar conditions for a Grant-in-Aid of the 
expenditure of a Destitution Authority generally, which would be really effective in 
promoting efficiency and discouraging a lax administration of Poor Relief. If, therefore, 
Destitution Authorities continue to exist, there is much to be said for the view that all 
general Grants-in-Aid of their expenditure ought, as tending, in their hands, merely to 
local extravagance and inefficiency, to be withdrawn, or, as we should rather say, diverted 


to other Local Authorities administering services, the development of which it is desired 
to encourage. 


_ But the very great variations in the weight of the rate-burden imposed upon locali- 
ties by their administration of the service of Poor Relief, which was declared by the Royal 
A SS em cee sD aca cD peat mle 


* See the evidence of Mr. J. §, Davy, C.B., Assistant Secretary and Chief Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 1831, 2206, 2221, 2449, 2691. 
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Commission on Local Taxation to be predominantly national in character, render it 
absolutely necessary that Parliament should speedily make provision for the re-arrangement 
of the incidence of this burden. Such a re-arrangement involves the existence of some 
central or national fund; and it is not, therefore, practicable to dissociate the present 
expenditure of Destitution Authorities (to whomsoever it may be transferred) from any 
scheme of Imperial subventions in aid of local expenditure. In any case those evils of 
distribution which, so far from mitigating, even increase the burdens of poor districts, 
should promptly be reformed. 


‘We have, however, already seen that the administration of the Poor Law is becoming 
more and more differentiated into its constituent services, such as the education of the 
children and the curative treatment of the sick. We have seen, moreover, that, even 
within the range of the Poor Law, it is the Grants-in-Aid of specific services, such as the 
Lunacy Grant and the Medical Grant, which have had the most satisfactory results. 
We think it is clear that, whatever subventions from national revenues may from time 
to time be accorded in relief of the local ratepayers, these should always take the form, 
not of general grants, but of Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure on particular services, or 
particular methods of administration that it is considered desirable to encourage, rela- 
tively to other services or other methods of administration. 


(i.) It should be a Grant, not merely an Assignment of Revenue. 


We have carefully weighed the relative advantages of Grants-in-Aid, as compared 
with the assignment to the Local Authorities of specific branches of revenue, or the pro- 
ceeds of particular taxes. For reasons which will have become sufiiciently clear in our 
preceding analysis of the existing subventions received by the Destitution Authorities 
we object altogether to the latter plan.* For Parliament to assign specific sources of 
revenue to the Local Authorities, or dedicate to their use the proceeds of particular taxes, 
is to deprive the community as a whole of part of its public resources without securing 
to the National Government, in return, any practical means of enforcing upon the Local. 
Authorities that minimum of efficiency which the interests of the community require ;. 
and without giving to the National Government that effective backing of its supervision. 
and control, and that effective strengthening of its counsel and advice, without which. 
it is powerless to check local extravagance and local waste. The psychological effect 
upon the Local Authorities of assigned revenues instead of Grants-in-Aid, is, moreover, 
wholly to the bad. To a Local Authority, the proceeds of assigned revenues soon become 
regarded as its own property, which it ought to be able to spend at its will, as freely as 
the rates which it levies upon its constituents, or even more so, and yet without the 
check to extravagance that is supplied by the consciousness of having to face, at the 
elections, those from whom the money has been raised. In fact, as things are, “‘ the 
Local Authorities enjoying the Grants are said to spend them without consideration, 
and with a recklessness which would be absent if they were dealing with moneys directly 
provided out of their own pockets. . . . Experience shows that Grants do not reduce 
the rates, these being, as a rule, as high now as before such Grants were in operation. 
Grants should be given for special purposes, and not in aid of rates generally. ... At 
present they are too much given to regard these grants in the light of doles.” ¢ .W hilst. 
it is desirable, in our view, that considerable aid should be afforded to the local rate- 
payers, both for the sake of equalising local burdens, and for the sake of strengthening 
the influence for efficiency of the National Government, we regard it as of the highest 
importance, both as a check upon extravagance, and as a means of securing effective 
popular assent and control, that the Local Authorities, while receiving generous assistance 
from the Exchequer in respect of National burdens they cannot avoid, should feel that. 
the results of their own actions seriously affect the amount of a definite local rate, varying 
from year to year. With regard to the aid that they get from the National Exchequer, 











* One principal object of the change in 1888 from Grants-in-Aid to Assigned Revenues was a clear separa- 
tion of Imperial and local finance. But “ no separation of Imperial and local finance has, in fact, been accom- 
plished, for it has been found necessary to include the Local Taxation moneys in nearly all statements con- 
cerning Imperial finance. Nor would such a separation be altogether desirable, it is contended, on the ground 
that, so long as a complete separation of the functions of the Imperial and Local Authorities is not possible, 
the duties of the former can be most effectually performed if accompanied by a system of Imperial grants.” 
(Final Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation (England and Wales), 1901, p. 70; Separate Recom- 
mendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, concurred in by Sir George Murray and the late Sir Edward Hamilton.) 


+ Ibid. (Scotland), 1899, Appendix XXX. to Vol. III., pp. 285, 286; Memorandum by Mr. Patten- 
Macdougall, Vice-President of the Local Government Board for Scotland. 
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it is desirable that they should feel that it comes as a recognition of the fact that the 
local service thus aided is one which is performed, not for the locality alone, but, in part 
at least, in furtherance of the interests of the community as a whole ; and that accordingly 
the community as a whole has a right to satisfy itself, by the inspection of the expert 
officers of the central departments concerned, that the service is performed at least up to 
the extent, and with at least the degree of efficiency, that the community may, in its own 
interests, from time to time prescribe.* 


We do not think that it is within our province to suggest what should be the total 
amount of the subventions to be made to the Local Authorities, or the proportion that 
they should bear to the local expenditure. It is only for the sake of convenience that 
we assume that, at any rate, the present annual subvention of between three and four 
millions sterling received by the Destitution Authorities will not be withdrawn from the 
ratepayers,f and that definite parts of it will continue to be allocated to England and 
Wales, to Scotland, and to Ireland respectively.t Before, however, we proceed to con- 
sider in what way, and upon what conditions some such amount should be issued to the 
Local Authorities, a question may arise whether the sum now payable to the Destitution 
Authorities, in respect of the deficiency arising under the Agricultural Rates Act—com- 
monly called the Agricultural Rates Grant—can properly be included in the re-distribu- 
tion. We are decidedly of opinion that it can and should be dealt with exactly like the 
other Grants-in-Aid. We are supported in this contention by the high authority of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Sir George Murray, and the late Sir Edward Hamilton, whose lucid 
argument on the subject we now append. “ The circumstances which we have thus 
briefly indicated,” they state in their Minority Report (Ireland) of the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation, “ point with irresistible force to the desirability of a re-distribution of 
the aid to Local Taxation given from the Imperial Exchequer. With regard to most of 
the existing Grants, such a proposal would meet, we believe, with ready concurrence. 
But the case of the Agricultural Grant, which is by far the largest item, may appear at 
first sight more doubtful, and needs careful consideration. 


“In the provisions of the Irish Local Government Act, 1898, as to the Agricultural 
Grant, there is no limit of time, and consequently it might be supposed that any modifi- 
cation of the whole arrangement would be a sort of breach of faith. We think it is possible 
to draw some distinction. 


“ The feature of the Act, which was of the nature of a bargain, and which is irrevocable, 
was this: That, whereas landlords had hitherto paid half the Poor Rate, they should, 
in future, be relieved of that liability. ... This relief was given for various reasons, 
but more especially in consideration of the risks which a more representative system of 
Local Government in Ireland would undoubtedly bring to them. Consequently, all rates 
in rural districts (as well as most urban rates) are to be henceforth paid by occupiers, and 
this arrangement is admittedly beyond alteration. 


“ At the same time it was provided by the Local Government Act that the rates in 
respect of agricultural land should be relieved to the extent of the Agricultural Grant. 
We do not consider that it is desirable or practicable to depart from the general policy 
of that Grant; but we do not think it can be assumed that the arrangements as to 
the aggregate, and especially the distribution of the Grant, are fixed to the last penny 





* “In the administration of national services it is of the utmost importance that the Central Authority 
should endeavour to secure uniformity, efficiency, and economy, and with this object J am of opinion it should 
be invested with extensive powers of control, Such powers may be most effectively exercised if accompanied 
by a system of Grants in Aid. Those in force before 1888 were, no doubt, a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Central Authority, and were, in most cases, devised with a view to guiding local administration in the 
desired direction, e.9., in the case of police and sanitary officers. A system of assigned revenues distributed 
without regard to service rendered, is prima facie hardly compatible with such objects.” (Zbid. (England and 
Wales), 1901, p. 82; Separate Recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


a Al \* Effective control of Poor Relief administration is more easily secured by the Central Government, 
accompanied by financial inducements ; and we think it essential that the Grants should nowhere be reduced 


to suck an extent as to weaken th t ised.” } ; da- 
tioubdnye Tabet ot Burleigh, . vate rol already exercised.” (Ibid. (Scotland), 1902, p. 37; Recommen 


. Mrs, ensis We the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation recognised the injustice 
o/ the present allocation between Great Britain and Ireland ; and recommended an additional grant to Ireland 


of £150,000 (Ibid. (Ireland), Cd. 1068. 1909) - i ice-Regal Commissi 
Poor Law Reform in Ireland (Cd. 3202, 1006; eo7i ay Theinasgves) brant oe 10 *ieblenst 7 ae 
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for all time. Indeed, demands have already been made for the increase of the Grant, 
in order to bring it up to date. And, while the distribution is not, in our opinion, satis- 
factory at present, it may, owing to various possible changes in local finance, become grossly 
absurd. Tor instance, if the valuation of any district was considerably increased or 
diminished—as it probably should be in some cases—the rate in the £ would be altered, 
and the Agricultural Grant, based on the standard year, 1896-7, might become very 
anomalous. A considerable increase of buildings or railways might have a similar effect, 
or such a result might follow from changes of administration. Thus, if a Union which has 
hitherto been very profuse in poor relief were to change its policy, it is not outside the 
bounds of practical possibility that the Agricultural Grant might be enough to cover 
more than the whole charge on the land. Or, if the other subventions in any district 
were varied, the rate would vary, and the Agricultural Grant would again become anomal- 
ous. Again, if it is held impossible to vary the distribution of the Agricultural Grant, 
it would seem equally impossible to alter the distribution of any other Grant, for the 
effect on the ratepayers would be just the same. 


“ Now, we are of opinion that, as between ratepayers, the relief afforded to the occupier 
of agricultural land by the Local Government Act was equitable, and should be continued, 
on the ground that the ability as measured by the occupation of the land is less than 
the ability represented by the occupation of other property of equal annual value. We, 
therefore, propose that henceforth, as at present, the rate on agricultural land should be 
in each area less than the rate on other property by half the standard rate. If the position 
of the agriculturist be thus safeguarded, we hope that this further proposition may be 
admitted, viz., that the Agricultural Grant ought not to be regarded as an inalienable 
endowment of particular districts and particular ratepayers, but that equitable revision 
from time to time, as fairness and administrative policy demand, is legitimate and neces- 
sary. * | 


Similar considerations, it is clear, apply with equal force to the Agricultural Rate 
Grants in England and Wales, and in Scotland. Whether or not it is just and proper to 
continue the beneficial arrangements as to the assessment of agricultural land at only half 
its value, or the payment by the occupier of only half rates upon it, whichever system is 
found most convenient, there is clearly no obligation on the part of Parliament to continue 
to pay, in one way rather than in another, the Grant which it made to Local Authorities in 
1896-7 in respect of the deficiency thus arising. 


(ii.) It Should be Dependent on Local Efficiency. 


We think it essential, in the interests alike of economy and efficiency, that the present 
arrangement of making to the Destitution Authorities definitely fixed lump sum Grants, 
irrespective of the use that is being made of them, should be promptly and completely 
brought to an end.f Such an arrangement operates almost as an encouragement to 
extravagance and laxity of administration, and makes the National Government a helpless 
accomplice in the crime. Such a system has, to recommend it, only the advantage that it 
affords to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of knowing in advance exactly how much the 
total sum to be provided in aid of the Local Authorities will amount to. We recognise the 
advantage of thus separating the fluctuations of local expenditure from those of the 
National Exchequer. But this object can be completely attained, without sacrificing the 
other important advantages of making Grants-in-Aid vary according to efficiency of 
service. There is no objection to the aggregate total of the Grants-in-Aid being fixed 
in advance, for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively, either permanently 








* Final Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation (Ireland), 1902, p. 25. 


+ “ The largest of the Poor Law Grants, that corresponding to the expenditure on Union officers in 1887— 
1888, is fixed in amount, and has probably little effect on administrative policy, since the Guardians-receive: 
the payment, no matter whether they spend it upon Union Officers or not. That it has, in practice, failed. 
as an inducement to the Guardians to appoint sufficient and sufficiently paid Relieving Officers in the more 
backward Unions, is evident from the Reports of Mr. Preston Thomas and other Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Moreover, the actual expenditure upon officers is not an efficient test of the real requirements of 
a Union, and consequently, as a matter of equity, the distribution of a grant upon this basis bears hardly on 
the backward districts, for, the grant being fixed, no action of theirs, not even the reform of their administra- 
tion, will secure for them the full amount of the grant to which, under other circumstances, they might have 
been entitled.” (Ibid. (England and Wales), 1901, p. 82; Separate Recommendations by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) . 
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or for a term of seven or ten years.* This total could then ‘be distributed among the 
Local Authorities according to certain fixed principles, leaving the amount to be allotted 
to each to vary according to the amount or the efficiency of the service. Thus, the total 
amount of Grant receivable by the Scottish Parish Councils in respect of their expendi- 
ture on Lunatics is definitely fixed, but the proportion which each Parish Council receives 
varies according to the number of lunatics provided for to the satisfaction of the General 
Board of Lunacy for Scotland in each particular parish. 


(iii.) It Should be Applied to Definite Deliberately Selected Services. Br 


Of the several distinct services at present aggregated together under the Destitution 
‘ Authorities, that of providing for the aged in their homes will henceforth be, to a large and,, 
we may believe, an increasing extent, borne by the National Exchequer in the form of Old- 
Age Pensions. The provision to be made for the Able-bodied, including the Vagrants on the. 
one hand, and the Unemployed on the other, must necessarily, as we shall show in Part IT., 
be undertaken, at least in some of its forms, by the National Government. We do not 
think it desirable, therefore, that any part of the expenditure of the Local Authorities in 
providing for the maintenance of the Aged in their own homes or in providing 
any form of relief or maintenance for able-bodied men in health, should be aided 
by Government Grants. A third service, that of providing for the children of school age, 
including, when necessary, maintenance as well as schooling, should, we recommend, 
become part of the work of the Local Education Authority, which has its own elaborate 
system of Grants-in-Aid ; and with this system, notwithstanding the enlargement of sphere 
ot the Local Education Authority, we do not suggest any interference ; unless, indeed, 
it should be thought desirable, in ‘accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation, to add a specific new Grant in respect of the maintenance, of the 
children for whom more than schooling has to be provided.t A fourth service, that of 
provision for the Mentally Defective of all ages, kinds and grades, will, we may assume, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control 
ot the Feeble-minded, be undertaken, exclusively and entirely, by the Local Authority 
for the Mentally Defective, in succession to the present Local Lunacy Authority, which 
receives its own simple grant of so much per head per patient suitably provided for. We 
agree with the Royal Commission that this grant should become payable equally for all - 
kinds or grades of the Mentally Defective. 'We think that it would be an advantage if it 
could be arranged on the same basis as the:Grant to be made’ towards’ the cost of other 
inmates of institutions, whatever that basis may be, so as to avoid any financial encourage- 
ment to certify patients as mentally defective. 


Thus, there remain for consideration, out of all the several services at present en- 
trusted to the Destitution Authorities, only those that we propose should become part of 
the work of the Local Health Authority, namely, the provision for the sick poor of all ages, 
the provision for birth and infancy, the provision for the infirm under pensionable age, ~ 
and the whole of the institutional provision for the aged. All this, as we have indicated, 
should become part of the ordinary work of the Local Health Authority, which, vital as it is 
to the community as a whole, receives, at present, the stimulus and assistance of practically 
no Grants-in-Aid, and (we may almost say, consequently) no systematic inspection or 
supervision. . . 
3 9 eal 

Daz recommend, therefore, that a sum equal to at least the whole amount now received 
in Grants-in-Aid by the Destitution Authorities (apart from whati\is now received in respect 
of lunatics) should be received in future by the Local Health Authorities; and that it 











66 ort p 

Stniek de Wf ey of opinion that the most important point is to see that the contribution given should 
boii se she a es to the cost of national services, and should be dealt with in such a way as to afford a lever 
‘all iia re: mire administration, both in tegard to its efficiency and economy. Having regard, therefore, 
sbabirdcen veers involved, I am of opinion that it will in the end be found more convenient and more 
45 qhiemenaiee e ae if the necessary relief be provided by a fixed sum payable from the Consolidated Fund 
Waleny. "1901 axation Account, and revised from time to time as occasion requires.” (Ibid. (England and 

<P »p. 71; separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) . 


} Ibid., pp. 26-28. | : 
ae F a ee exception being less than £100,000 annually towards the salaries of Medical Officers of Health, 
inspectors of Nuisances and Registrars of Births and Deaths, and the payments to Public Vaccinators.” 
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should become available, under suitable conditions, not for specific items, but for the whole 
expenditure of these Authorities upon the services which include all those matters which. 
we propose should be transferred to their jurisdiction.* 


(iv.) It showd be Conditional. 


It follows from our whole argument that the Grants-in-Aid of specific services should 
be administered by the Departments of the National Government charged with the super- 
vision of those services, and that, in order to emphasise, year by year, the conditional 
character of the Grants, they should be paid by, or on the instructions of, these Depart- 
ments direct to the Local Authorities concerned.t The conditions on which the Grants. 
are to be payable should not (as the examples of the English Poor Law Teachers Grant 
and the Scottish Medical Grant emphatically warn us), be stereotyped in a statutory: 
enactment, but should be formulated and revised from time to time by the Department. 
concerned. t 


It would, of course, be essential that the accounts of all Local Authorities receiving 
Grants-in-Aid should be duly audited by District Auditors, who should, in Scotland,§ as 
is already the case in England, Wales and Ireland, be officers specially appointed for the: 
purpose, and giving their whole time to the work. We shall later draw attention to the. 
importance of definite qualifications (as to age, experience, and competency in financial 
and administrative knowledge) being required from candidates for this important appoint- 
ment, and to the desirability of the auditor’s report (though not his disallowances) 
extending to more than the bare question of the legality of the expenditure. 


No Grant should be payable unless a certificate is given by the Department concerned. 
that the Local Authority is administering the service to be aided in general accordance 
with the law and with the authoritative regulations of the Department ; that the service,. 
alike in adequacy of supply and degree of efficiency—taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the locality—reaches at least what may be considered the National Minimum ; 
and that the Local Authority is applying itself to remedy any shortcomings according to its. 
means. Werecommend that immediately the Department has reason to anticipate, owing 
to a report from its Inspector or otherwise, that it may not be in a position at the proper 
time to give this certificate, it should send instant warning to the Local Authority con- 
cerned. Finally, where the certificate cannot be given, the Department concerned should 
be empowered to withhold, after due warning, either the whole Grant or any portion of it,|} 
and, if thought necessary, to require that the deficiency should be made good by the levy of a. 
special additional rate, before any future Grants will be paid. 


(v.) It should be based on a Scale of Distribution according to Need 
and Ability. 


We think it desirable, on the whole, that (assuming the requirement of general effici- 
ency to be made) the Grants should not be allocated on any basis of the number of persons. 
treated, or the number of officers engaged, at so much per head or at such a proportion of the: 
salaries paid. The simplicity of calculation gained by any such arrangement 1s out-weighed, 
in our opinion, by the impossibility of doing justice to the special circumstances of particular: 
ee 


* “Tt appears to me that the system of direct payments from the Central Government to the responsible- 
authorities in respect of definite services, and not for particular items of expen diture, affords by far the easiest 
basis for judicious participation in the solution of administrative problems. (Ibid. (England and Wales),. 
1901, p. 83; separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


+ Ibid. 


t “ The stereotyping of the items towards which assistance is to be given may impede the Central Authority” 
in its endeavour to secure the best forms of administration in the different districts and at different times. 


(Ibid., p. 82.) 


§ The Scottish Audit has been long felt to be defective. The Local Government Board for Scotland. 
stated in 1899 that they had “‘ done their utmost to make the audit under the Local Government Act of 1894 
effective, and have issued several Circulars on the subject. They have also issued instructions to Parish. 
Councils in regard to exemptions from taxation, which they had reason to believe were previously very loosely 
given. They feel satisfied that considerable savings would be effected by the introduction of an. efficient 
system of Government audit for all local accounts, as suggested by some of the witnesses.” (Lbid. (Scotland), . 
1899, Appendix XXX. to Vol. IIT., p. 286. Memorandum by Mr. Patten-Macdougall, Vice-President of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland.) 


\| “ Regulationsshould continue to be framed by the Central Authority, which should be given the power 
of withholding the whole or any part of the grant, if not satisfied with. the general efficiency of the service. 
Ibid. (England and Wales), 1901, p. 83 ; separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 
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localities, by the difficulty of securing any approach to an equalisation of local burdens, 
and by the danger of establishing a basis which becomes rapidly obsolete. The provision 
of a service adequate in extent to the local needs, and yet not unnecessarily expensive, 
can, we think, be better secured by appropriate regulations, compliance with which is 
enforced by a Grant, than by offering what comes to be a standing bonus on further exten- 
sions. Similarly, we think that a rising standard of efficiency, and the introduction of new 
improvements in service, can be better secured by advisory Circulars and a periodical re- 
vision of regulations, coupled with a Grant varying with the total amount of service, than 
by specific grants for teachers, nurses, drugs, etc., which can never be made to cover all 
the various improvements that are being made by one Local Authority or another.” 


It is to be noted, moreover, that the adoption of the County and County Borough ° 
as the unit for administration, which (subject to due consideration of the position. of, 
and possible sharing of services with, the Non-County Boroughs and populous Urban 
Districts of England, Wales and Ireland, and the smaller Burghs in Scotland) we have 
throughout assumed, will greatly facilitate both the complete re-modelling and the future 
administration of the Grants-in-Aid. Instead of having to deal with 1,679 separate 
Destitution Authorities, the Local Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland will be dealing only with about 210 County and Borough Councils. | 


We recommend, after carefully considering all the alternatives, that, subject to a 
fixed aggregate total, the Grants for each service should be allocated among the Local 
Authorities concerned in amounts varying in proportion to the total expenditure t (apart 
from loans) of each such Authority upon the whole of the particular service. Thus, the 
Local Health Authorities would, subject to compliance with all the other conditions, 
share among themselves the aggregate Grant allotted to the Public Health service, in 
proportion to their several expenditures, on “ maintenance ”’ or “rate ~ account, on all 
the various branches of their work. | ‘@ 


But, unless it is thought to be too complicated, we would go a step further. We 
feel that it is very desirable to afford some special encouragement to poor districts, and 
to make the Grant-in-Aid for each service to each Local Authority vary, not only in pro- 
portion to the expenditure of that Authority on the service, but also in proportion to ats 
poverty, as measured by the assessable value of its area per head of population, We agree 
on this point with the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 
though with a wider application of their words. ‘‘ As matters now stand,” they say, 
“it is, we think, impossible for counties with a low assessable value, and many claims 
on the County Rate, to make a provision that, in our opinion, is absolutely necessary in 
the interests of the community . . ... and the mere fact that the subsidy of the Exchequer 
is increased, even largely increased, will not, of itself, meet the difficulty. On the other 
hand, by the application of definite standards to administrative finance, the methods 
which we recommend would further economy.” {In fact, “so long as the burden of the 
necessary expenditure upon national services falls with greater severity upon one district 
than another, it is difficult to insist upon general administrative reforms.” § That 
Commission accordingly recommended for adoption, with regard to the Grant for all the 
Mentally Defective, the plan submitted to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation by such 
high Authorities as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir George Murray, and the late Sir Edward 





fe ry pnd confine the grants to certain un varying items of expenditure is apt to tie the hands. of the Central 
ority, and to prevent the necessary elasticity in administration which natural variations in the circum- 
8 ae e different districts and periodical changes in publicopimion demand. Nor is this the only objection 
Mra mee ee Seen such grants, for, in enforcing any improvements which involve expenditure, no 
i doesn demi is ehodscata Dep Yornente may be, the Central Authority is bound to meet with greater oppo3i- 
Nd Se ~ ae icts than in wealthier districts, and that opposition, although it may be reduced by per capita 
eee ae 5 rai latinas: to expenditure, will not be entirely removed until both districts are placed 
1902, p. ash ary and the burden of the expenditure is, so far as possible, equalised.” (Ibid. (Scotland), 

Rybka There ae Tecommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Blair Balfour.) 
pation ‘ator theit vuia eke ri Ata why the receipts-in-aid, which the Local Authority recover from the 
recovery of these ns, should be first deducted, as is at present the case. To do this is to discourage the 
sums. ‘To let the Local Authority enjoy the benefit of whatever it recovers is to encourage 


‘the recovery. But any receipts-in-ai i i i i 
propenlyifiab be neler pts-in-aid, which are mere deductions from Lp nominal cost of the service, might 


vii" Bab, of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, Od. 4202, 1908, Vol. 


§ Final Report of the Ro Wa ae 
; yal Commission on Lo ; - 
tions by Lord Balfour of B slahvndeneh 7 ee ‘s aaa ap 1902, p. 32 ; separate recommenda 
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Hamilton.* This plan proceeds on the basis of fixing what we may call a “ National 
Minimum ”’ rate of expenditure per head of population—taking something like the mini- 
mum which experience shows to be anywhere necessary for efficiency—and a Standard 
Rate in the £—taking, we suggest, something like the average of the rates of the country 
asa whole. Ifthe product of the Standard Rate does not produce, in the area of any Local 
Authority, the “‘ National Minimum” of expenditure for its population, the deficiency 
might be made wholly good by what we should call the Primary Grant. The actual 
expenditure of the Local Authority would, however, practically always be in excess of the 
National Minimum rate of expenditure per head of population—this necessarily having 
+o be at the lowest customary standard—and towards the excess the National Government 
should contribute, as the Secondary Grant, a moderate proportion only—an amount which 
we suggest should be whatever can be afforded from the balance of the fixed total aggregate 
Grant (after deducting the sum of all the Primary Grants),in exact proportion to the 
actual expenditures of the several Local Authorities over and above the standard 
expenditure per head of population. Theamounts of the Primary and Secondary Grants 
to each Local Authority would be added together, and paid over as a single block Grant. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that any scheme of Grants-in-Aid depending wholly 
or partially upon the factor of rateable value can be fairly or properly administered only 
if steps are taken to bring to a common standard the various methods of assessment now 
prevailing in different parts of the country, otherwise equity in distribution will be 
impossible. The necessity of this reform as a condition precedent is insisted on by all the 
members of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation in their first Report on Valuation. 


Another factor, too, requires more frequent revision in this connection than is possible 
under existing law, namely, the factor of population. A Census Bill will doubtless be 
passed through Parliament in the Session of 1909; and we suggest that (as repeatedly 
urged by the Royal Statistical Society, the Institute of Actuaries, the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health and the London County Council) the opportunity should be taken 
+o provide for an enumeration of the population—a much less expensive business than 
+he regular census—in 1916, and, thereafter. midway between the dates of the decennial 
‘CENSUSES. 


If the Grants-in-Aid to the Local Health Authorities and the Local Authorities for 
the Mentally Defective were made somewhat on this basis—the exact figures being worked 
out according to the circumstances of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respec- 
+tively—the poorest and the most backward localities would—provided that they brought 
their administration up to a reasonable standard of efficiency—receive larger Grants in pro- 
portion to their assessable value, as well as a larger proportion of their expenditure, than 
the richer and more progressive districts. We do not object to this result. We agree 
with Lord Balfour of Burleigh that ‘‘ so.long as the poorer districts are not, treated with 
greater liberality than the richer ones, it will be almost impossible to secure reforms in 
administration, which would entail an additional burden upon the rates, without constant 
appeals to the Central Government for assistance, such appeals mainly coming from the 
poorer districts in which the burden is already very high. If the rich and poor districts 
‘were once placed, so far as possible, upon the same footing . . . . these demands upon 
the State would be less frequent and persistent, and . . . . administrative reforms would 
‘be more easily effected.” + It is, in fact, practically impossible to press upon a Local 
Authority the adoption of a higher standard of efficiency of service—essential as it may 
‘be in the intérests of the community—if the improvement would, owing to the poverty 
of the district, involve a rate actually higher than that of the average of the country as 
a whole. It appears to us a most valuable feature of the plan of distribution advocated 
‘by Lord Balfour of Burleigh that it ensures, even to the poorest district of the United 
Kingdom, the ability to attain, at any rate, the “ National Minimum ”’ of efficiency in 
its local services, at no greater rate in the £ than that which is the average for the country 
asa whole. On the other hand, even the richest and most progressive Local Authorities, 
.on whose continued experimenting in improved methods of treatment all further advance 
in efficiency of Local Administration will depend in the future, as it has depended in the 
past, will (whilst retaining full autonomy to make whatever experiments they choose) 
receive Grants which will, subject to the sanction of the Departments concerned, vary 
with the amount of their expenditure on the services of Public Health in which the com- 
munity, as a whole, has so vital an interest. 


BIL RTS CS SSE SSL enone SW ens en 
* Tbid. (England and Wales), 1901 ; separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Minority 
Report of Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray. 


+ Ibid., p. 83; separate recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
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(F) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have accordingly to report :— 


1. That alike in England and Wales, Scotland and Treland, the Grants-in-Aid of. 
the expenditure of the Destitution Authorities are urgently in need of revision. ‘In return 
for the sum of three-and-a-half millions annually, which 1s being contributed to Boards 
of Guardians and Parish Councils, the various Departments of the N ational Government, 
which are charged with the supervision and control of the Local Authorities, now obtain 
the very minimum of power to prevent either extravagance or inefficiency, or of influence 
towards a greater efficiency of service. The reliet afforded to the local ratepayer is so 
unequal and so arbitrarily distributed as to amount to a gross injustice, which is all the 
more intolerable in that, especially in Ireland, the poorest districts and those most heavily 
burdened often obtain the least relief. And the conditions of the Grants, whilst seldom 
so framed as to cause a wise discrimination in favour of the more desirable methods of 
expenditure rather than others, sometimes result m positively encouraging extravagance, 
laxness and refusal to carry out the policy desired by the Legislature. oa 


2. That, in our opinion, in view of the large share of the cost of providing for the 
aged in their homes now borne by the National Exchequer under the Old-Age Pensions: 
Act of 1908, and of the share which we think it necessary for the National Government 
to take in the administration of the provision for the Unemployed and Able-bodied, we 
consider that no Grant-in-Aid should be made to the Local Authorities in respect of these: 
two services. f 


3. That when all grades of the mentally defective are placed in the hands of the 
proposed new Local Authorities for the Mentally Defective, a Grant should be made: 
to those Authorities in respect of all the persons satisfactorily provided for by them. 
It would be desirable that this Grant should be made on the same basis as that to the: 
Local Health Authorities. | oT Of 


4, That a Grant-in-Aid should be made to the Local Health Authorities in respect: 
of all the work now done by them, or to be hereatter entrusted to them. 
5. Thatit is essential that all Grants-in-Aid should be administered by the particular 
Government Departments concerned with the particular services to be aided ; and paid: 
direct to the Local Authorities, eh 


6. That all Grants should take the form of Grants-in-Aid of local services ; that: 
they should be conditional on the efficient performance of the services ; that they should 
be governed by detailed regulations, and accompanied by systematic inspection and audit ; 
and that they should be withheld, wholly or in part, on failure to comply with the law 
and the regulations in force. ! 


7. That they might, for the convenience of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be 
fixed in aggregate total, which might remain unchanged for a term of seven years ; but 
that the allocation of the total among the several Local Authorities should be proportionate 
to their several expenditures from time to time on the services to be aided, subject to 
such expenditure being allowed by the Department to count for this purpose, as not being 
extravagant or improper. If not considered too complicated, the scale of distribution 
proposed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, determined jointly by expenditure and by the 
poverty of the district, might advantageously be adopted. . | 


te 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SUPERVISION AND CONTROL BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


It was an essential feature of the recommendations of the Report of 1834 and of 
+he Poor Law Amendment Act of that year, that there should be established a strong, 
well-informed and ably-administered Central Poor Law Department ; and that this De- 
partment should, in the interests of National Uniformity and of a sound Poor Law policy, 
prescribe the general lines of administration of the Boards of Guardians, prohibit any 
misguided deviations from the policy so prescribed, and by means of Orders having the 
force of law and specific approvals of appointments and salaries, together with a system 
of inspection and audit, exercise a close supervision and control over every act of the local 
authorities:* This was the most novel feature of the new Poor Law, and it was the one 
on which the reformers placed the most reliance. When the Poor Law was extended to 
Treland (1838), and remodelled in Scotland (1845), powers of central supervision and 
control, essentially on the English model, were expressly provided for, though in the case 
of Scotland with some significant and suggestive variations of detail. 


The Local Government Board in each of the three countries has inherited all these 
powers of supervision and control of the administration of the Local Destitution Authori- 
ties; and has even acquired, by successive statutes, new and additional authority over 
-these bodies. Nevertheless, as our survey has revealed, the minute supervision and author- 
tative control of the Local Government Board in England and Wales does not prevent, 
jn one district or another, the most gross and persistent divergence from its declared 
policy, either on the side of laxness, or on that of harshness; it has failed completely to 
secure the National Uniformity that the reformers of 1834 thought of such importance ; 
it does not, as we have seen, secure the proper treatment of any class of the poor ; and 
it has not prevented either an almost unmeasured extravagance or, in a few bad cases, 
widespread and long continued corruption. In Scotland and Ireland the Local Govern- 
‘ment Boards seem more seldom to have initiated changes of policy—a fact which serves 
somewhat to conceal their lack of control over the vagaries of the Local Authorities, But, 
80 far as we have been able to judge, the criticism that we have to make, with regard 
to the failure of the Local Government Board for England and Wales to secure a National 
Uniformity of policy, is applicable also to Poor Law administration in Scotland and 
Treland. 


(as) THE ORDERS. 


We take, as the chief exemplar, the Local Government Board for England and Wales, 
from which, as we have said, the corresponding Departments for Scotland and Ireland 
differ only in details. Here we have, as the principal foundation of its authority over 
the Boards of Guardians, a voluminous code of “ Orders,” which have the force of law, 
‘prescribing in minute detail how the Workhouses and other institutions shall be man- 
aged; what officers each Union shall have, at what salaries and under what conditions 
of appointment ; and what classes of persons shall be alone eligible for this or that kind of 
relief, and under what conditions it shall be eranted.t These Orders, some of them 
“© General,” or applicable to two or more Unions, whilst others are ‘“ Special,” or applicable 
+o a single Union only, but all alike having the force of law, exist in bewildering and literally 
uncounted numbers. They extend over the past seventy-five years ; and they are nowhere 
collected or published in a complete series. The principal Orders alone are dealt with 
in the legal text-books which private enterprise has provided, some of which extend to 
over 1,000 pages. Many witnesses have complained to us of the impossibility under 
these circumstances of any Poor Law Guardian being able to find out what it was that 
the Local Government Board required him to do or not to do; and they have suggested 
+o us that the Orders should be codified into a single new “ General Consolidated Order,” 
containing the whole law.t We are unable to concur in this suggestion. The three 
main Orders, upon which the whole fabric depends—the General Consolidated Order of 
1847 as to Indoor Relief, the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844, and the Out- 


SE ea i ee 


* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2027-2029... 
+ Ibid., Qs. 70-73. 164-175, 195-204. 232-246. 
{ Tbid., Qs. 10842, 12472, etc. 
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door Relief Regulation Order of 1852—are all of them more than half a century old. They 
were prepared for a state of things essentially unlike that of the present day. They em- 
body a policy which has, for all the several classes of persons to be relieved, been virtually 
repudiated by Parliament in successive statutes.* So far as concerns the various classes 
of the non-able-bodied, they are diametrically at variance with the later policy of the 
Local Government Board itself, as expressed in its subsequent Orders and Circulars. 
We gather from all official documents issued since 1890, and from the evidence given 
on behalf of the Department, that the Department, at any rate for the vast majority of 
the non-able-bodied poor, wholly disapproves of the General Mixed Workhouse, and of 
indiscriminate, unconditional and inadequate Outdoor Reliei—a disapproval in which 
we concur. Yet when a zealous clerk or conscientious member of a Board of Guardians, 
anxious to carry out the policy of the contemporary Local Government Board, turns to 
the authoritative text-book supplied to him, he finds that the General Consolidated Order 
of 1847 actually prescribes the General Mixed Workhouse, with all its hideous detail of 
unspecialised management, uniformity of deterrent discipline for all classes, and, notwith- 
standing the nominal classification system, practical promiscuity of intercourse 
in work.t And if, seeking direction as to the Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied, 
he turns to the Outdoor Relief Orders, by one or other of which his Union must be 


regulated, he discovers, to his surprise, that they do not deal with the subject at all.§. 


Although all but an insignificant fraction of the three or four millions sterling of Outdoor 
Relief that is annually granted by the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales is 
distributed among the sick, the aged and infirm, the mentally defective, the widows, the 
deserted wives, the mothers of illegitimate babies, and the children of non-able-bodied 
fathers, there are no Orders of the Local Government Board stating whether Outdoor 
Relief should or should not be given to such persons, or if given under what conditions.|} 





* Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907. 


t Ibid. 
t As finally settled by the General Consolidated Order of 1847 (still in force), the classification prescribed. 
is as follows :—“ (i.) Men infirm through age or any other cause ; (ii.) able-bodied men and youths above 


the age of fifteen years; (iii.) boys above the age of seven, and under that of fifteen; (iv.) women infirm 
through age or any other cause ; (v.) able-bodied women and girls above the age of fifteen years ; (vi.) girls. 
above the age of seven years, and under that of fifteen ; and (vii.) children under seven years ofage.” Explicit. 
rules are made that each class is to remain in the separate apartments or buildings assigned to it, without. 
communication with any other class. Thus, no segregation is required of the sick, or of particular diseases ; 
none of the lunatics, imbeciles, feeble-minded or epileptic (sane or insane) ; finally, no provision is made for 
segregation by past cr present character or conduct. In all these respects, though the Local Government. 
Board has repeatedly suggested the desirability of further classification, it has never made this obligatory, 
admittedly because the structure of the General Mixed Workhouse stands in the way, in many Unions, of any 
more minute classification than into the seven main divisions required by the General Consolidated Order. 
What is even more important, the very nature of the General Mixed Workhouse, as experience only too plainly 
proves, prevents any real and effective separation one from another, even of those seven main classes to which 
the Local Government Board, like all acquainted with workhouse administration, attach so much importance. 
From the very beginning of the General Mixed Workhouse, it was assumed and provided that all the Workhouse 
service was to be performed by the paupers themselves, and every pauper who was capable of work was to be 
incessantly occupied in that service. The able-bodied women who formed Class V. might be supervised 


by the aged and infirm women of Class IV. The children under seven who formed Class VII. might be super- — 


vised either by the able-bodied women of Class V. or by the aged and infirm women of Class IV., or by the 
girls of Class VI. The boys over seven who formed Class III. might be supervised by the aged and infirm men 
of Class I. The girls over seven who formed Class VI. might be supervised by the aged and infirm women of 
ClassIV. These girls, so far from being confined to the premises assigned to their class, were to be employed 
in the able-bodied women’s wards. in the wards for the children under seven, and in household work generally. 
provided only that they were somehow kept from communicating with able-bodied men or boys. The sick, 
whether male or female, whether of good character or of bad, have necessarily to be waited on, and even to 
this day the paupers assist the paid nurses. Consequently, the provision allowing all the sick wards to be 
attended by the able-bodied women, by the girls between seven and sixteen, by the aged women, or by any 
combination of these, that the master might direct, in itself necessarily destroys all real segregation. Since 
1847, this permission has been so far restricted as to confine the attendance on the sick males to the aged and 
infirm men, and the aged and infirm women; though such girls over seven, such able-bodied women, and 
such aged or infirm women as the master may deem fit may still be employed indiscriminately in the service 


oe any of the wards except those for men and boys, and generally for household work throughout the Work- 
ouse. | 


§ Appendices I. (C) and I. (D), to Vol. I. 


|| All the Unions in England and Wales are under one or other of two Orders, which regulate the grant 
of Outdoor Relief to the ablé-bodied, and do not apply to the non-able-bodied. But just as we have seen 
that the term able-bodied ” in the Workhouse is used in an ambiguous sense, so we find in the formal Orders 
about Outdoor Relief, an equally remarkable ambiguity in another direction.. This ambiguity leaves in 
doubt whether, in the eyes of the Local Government Board, a woman without an able-bodied husband can, at 
any time, be regarded as able-bodied in the sense of being expected to earn herkeep. The Out-relief Prohibitory 
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There is no prohibtion of relief to persons of disorderly lives, or living in insanitary con- 
ditions positively dangerous to the public health. There are no conditions 
prescribed as to the way the infants on Outdoor Relief shall be reared, or the children 
placed out in the world. Thus, whilst the Guardians find themselves unable to dismiss 
a porter, give a £5 rise of salary, or open a doorway between two rooms without the express 
consent of the Local Government Board, on the question of administration of Outdoor Relief 
to the non-able-bodied, the most difficult and dangerous of all their tasks, the whole of the 
tens of thousands of General and Special Orders from 1834 down to the present day are 
dumb.* And even where the Orders give precise instructions, our zealous Clerk or inquisi- 
tive Guardian will know that they are often neither observed nor capable of exact observ- 
ance. With regard, for instance, to the structural accommodation required, it will suffice to 
say that, of all the Workhouses that we have inspected, we have never seen one in which 
all the requirements of the General Consolidated Order of 1847, devised as they were for 
Workhouses in the abstract, were fulfilled in every detail, or could possibly be fulfilled 
in the particular building which, with the approval of the Board itself, is being used as 
a Workhouse. When we come, in Part II. of this Report, to describe the relief of able- 
bodied men, as actually carried out by the Destitution Authorities, we shall show that, 
in direct disobedience to the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order and the Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order, some Boards of Guardians give, continuously, week by week, Outdoor 
Relief to able-bodied men, without any labour test ; some Boards carry on what are essen- 
tially Relief Works for the Unemployed ; whilst others maintain town labourers on farms 
with the avowed objeet of training them to take up small agricultural holdings. \ In short, 
the three principal General Orders, though purporting to have actually the force of law, 
are, both in the letter and in the spirit, wholly out of date; and they are accordingly, 
to a large extent, ignored or evaded by all concerned. Any expenditure of money or 
time on their codification—a task of colossal magnitude—would, in our judgment, be 
wholly wasted. 


Quite apart from their particular contents, however, the Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board appear to us unsuited for modern administration, owing to their failure to 
distinguish in form between peremptory laws which have to be applied judicially and 
inflexibly, and administrative injunctions serving as ideals and patterns which can only 
be carried out with such modifications as local circumstances require. We may illustrate 
this distinction by some examples. As an instance of the first type, we may cite the 
“rules” made by the Home Secretary. under the Factories and Workshops Acts, which 
are in every detail as binding on every person concerned as the statutes themselves ; 
which have to be strictly construed by the judiciary ; and non-compliance with which 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. In the realm of the present Poor Law there are 
subjects appropriate for Orders of this sort; such, for instance, as the definition of the 
classes of persons liable to contribute towards the maintenance of other persons, or the 
definition of the classes of persons to whom pensions are to be awarded, or even the con- 
ditions in the absence of which no allowance at all (other than on “‘ sudden or urgent 
necessity ’’) is to be granted to persons living in their own homes. Such Orders are useful 
instruments for formulating, in more minute detail than is possible in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, those imperative commands which are to be enforced by judicial procedure: of 
one kind or another; which must, therefore, be expressed with the same precision and 





Order of 1844 definitely includes within its terms women in health, without able-bodied husbands, and un- 
burdened with legitimate children. In the Unions to which this Order and this Order alone applies, such 
women are thus held to be “ able-bodied,” and cannot, with certain definite exceptions, lawfully receive Outdoor 
Relief. The other Order, the Out-relief Regulation Order of 1852, relates expressly only to the “‘ male” able- 
‘bodied. In the Unions to which this Order applies, women, whether single or married, sick or in health, 
with an able-bodied husband, or without, with or without children, legitimate or illegitimate, may lawfully 
be relieved in their own homes, wholly at the discretion of the Guardians ; and are thus classed with the non- 
able-bodied. Ifthe woman has an able-bodied husband, she can—-whatever her character or circumstances-—- 
in the Unions under the Out-relief Prohibitory Order only, be relieved only inthe Workhouse. In the Unions 
under the Out-relief Regulation Order (or, where the Out-relief Prohibitory Order is combined either with a 
Labour Test Order or the Workhouse (Modified Test) Order), such a woman. may be relieved in her own. home 
if the able-bodied husband fulfils the conditions of work or residence. We have been unable to discover what 
is the explanation, or what is the justification, for these purely geographical discriminations as regards the 
Poor Law relief of women, which have now lasted for more than half a century. It may be noted that, in 
discriminating, in the Out-relief Prohibitory Order, against women with illegitimate children, the Central 
Authority deviated also from the recommendations of the 1834 Report deprecating relief according to the 
past conduct of the applicant ; whilst in the variation between the two Orders, it deliberately departed from the 
principle of national uniformity so strongly advocated in that Report (Report . . . on the Policy of the 
Gentral Authority from 1834 to 1907). 


* Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, | 
429, 6 0 
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construed with the same continuous and consistent strictness as if they were, statutes, 
To permit deviations from these formal Orders by private letters to particular Authorities, 
or by the oral sanction of an Inspector—still more, to advise, by published. circular, whole- 
sale evasions or violations of the spirit or the letter of these Orders—and this, as we shall 
presently describe, has been the practice of the Local Government Board—is to destroy, 
the moral authority, and prevent the enforcement of the Orders themselves, | On the 
other hand, the day by day administration of institutions, or the domiciliary treatment 
to be afforded to particular cases—and it is these things which make up the bulk of the 
existing Orders, and nine-tenths of the business of the Destitution Authorities—is not 
work which can properly be prescribed in detail by legally binding “ Orders,” any more 
than it can by Acts of Parliament. This administrative work does not consist of a series 
of judicial decisions as to whether a case falls within one category or another ; and it is 
not to be accomplished by even the most minute and persistent torturing of the terms 
of a statute or mandatory Order. Administrators must be free to make the most of the 
actual material with which they have to deal and to act as seems best in all the complex 
circumstances of each case; whilst if there is to be any social progress they must be per- 
petually devising new ways, undreamt of before, of coping with the new needs that from 
time to time emerge. It is exactly this day by day administration of specialised institu~- 
tions that is the sphere of the representative body—a sphere in which the “ many-headed ie 
and mutable membership of such a body is actually an advantage. To cope with all the 
varied difficulties, unthought of by the bureaucrat at his desk, which actual administra- 
tion has to face, to meet the new issues that the changing environment is always producing, 
and to keep the whole Government in necessary touch with the public opinion of 
the moment, we need the representatives of every social grade, of every kind of training, 
and of every variety of opinion. Above all, what is essential to successful administration 
is the common consent of the community, which the local representative body brings 
from its dependence on popular election. To attempt, by peremptory Orders, meticulous 
in their detail, having the force of law, to convert the thousands of representatives of 
the ratepayers, in all this work of administration, into mere mechanical agents of a Central 
Government Department is. in our opinion, at once to court failure and to destroy Local 
Government. 


It is highly significant that, in this criticism of the whole machinery of Orders, we are 
but expressing the present practice of thé Local Government Board itself. The great 
General Orders of 1844-52 have had no successors. It has not even been thought worth 
while, obsolete as they have become in so many respects, systematically to revise them. 
The Special Orders, each equivalent in law to an amendment of the General Orders, by 
means of which the circumstances of particular Unions used to be met, have, for many 
years, become comparatively infrequent, and have ceased to be of significance. ‘When new’ 
developments have had to be provided for,such as Poor Law Schools or Infirmaries, nursing 
or boarding-out, they have been dealt with by separate General Orders, which have silently 
thrown into the background (though without expressly repealing) large sections of the 
earlier code.* But even this has not sufficed to give to the clumsy machinery of mandatory 
Orders the elasticity necessary to any administrative work. In our investigation of the 
actual administration of the Destitution Authorities, we have been struck by the fact, in 
Union after Union, that things were being done in flagrant contravention of the General 
Orders that were supposed to be legally binding. We assumed, at first, that these experi- 
ments had been authorised by Special Orders of equal validity. But we discovered, in 
case after case, that no such legally authoritative instrument had been issued. What 
had happened was that the Board of Guardians, by persistently arguing the matter with the 
Local Government Board, had so far convinced that authority of the desirability of the 
experiment that— ignoring its illegality under the Orders—some sort of permission had been 
given for it to continue, in some cases orally by the Inspector,t but more usually by an 
official letter (not generally promulgated) from the Local Government Board itseli.{ 
Andeven when—oftenas the result of such illegal but privately permitted experiments of 








* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 174, 175. 


b,t6 
Bis Papers are frequently referred to the Inspector, with the direction : ‘ Settle this matter according to 
your own judgment.’ .°. . It would require sanction legally.” (Ibid., Qs. 1771-1774.) . 


gilts beg a ais as One instance the interesting experiment by which, with the written (but unpromulgated) 
in Gon a t Ar ocol Government Board, the Lambeth Board of Guardians is disobeying Article 153 of 
under a sin le Me pone Order of 1847, by combining the medical treatment of the indoor and outdoor poor 
Paark es edical Officer, having assistants under him. (Report ... on the Medical Services of the 
Foor Law and Public Health Departments, p. 28 n.) 
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Boards of Guardians—it has been thought right by the Local Government. Board to. pro- 
mulgate generally some new development of Poor Law policy, this new policy has often not 
been embodied in any new Order, nor in any amendment of the great General Orders of 
1844-52, but has been pressed on the Boards of Guardians by way of Circular Letters,* 
which cannot of course, in law, supersede or vary the formal Orders, and have, indeed, no 
legally binding authority. This was the course adopted, for instance, between 1871 and 
1879, when the Local Government Board was in favour of a general restriction of Outdoor 
Relief to the non-able-bodied. This, too, was the course adopted when, in 1886, 1892, 1895, 
and 1904, the Board instructed the Destitution Authorities to co-operate with the Munici- 
palities in providing, for the able-bodied and unemployed workmen, the “‘ work at wages ” 
which had been, and continued to be, prohibited by the Orders. ‘The same course was 
followed in 1895-1896 and 1900 when, with regard to the deserving aged, the Local Govern- 
“ment Board reversed its policy of non-discrimination by past character in the relief of 
destitution ; and, in flat contradiction of the General Consolidated Order of 1847, directed 
the provision of the special quarters for the deserving aged which had been aimed at by the 
Report of 1834.— This perpetual nibbling away of the General Orders by Special Orders, 
and of both kinds of Orders by oral or written “‘ permits,” and by official Circulars, makes 
both useless andimpracticable any codification of the General Orders. It has, in fact, been 
found, by the Local Government Board itself, impossible to frame any code of legally binding 
Orders on all the manifold subjects of administrative business, which should permit 
the mevitable variety and the desirable elasticity of Local Government, whilst securing, by 
means of such Orders alone, the necessary central control. It is in the main because the 
existing Orders of the Local Government Board mix up, in one and the same instrument 
which purports to have the force of a statute, what are essentially mandatory commands or 
prohibitions, such as forbidding any expenditure on setting up destitute persons in trade, 
or granting Outdoor Relief to able-bodied men employed for wages, with what are essenti- 
ally advisory injunctions, such as the method of allocating the different classes of inmates 
of an institution among the different rooms in the building, the selection of the classes to 
serve other classes, and the detailed specifications of the duties of minor officers, that the 
whole authority of the Orders has fallen into disrepute, and that they are neither respected 
as having the force of law, nor sympathetically received as advice to be acted on if 
possible. 


The regulative instructions of the Local Government Board for Scotland, with regard 
to the whole realm of administration, as distinguished from judicial procedure under law, 
seem to us preferable in form to those of the Local Government Board for England and 
Wales. The Scotch Board has no power to issue Orders having the force of law. Hach 
Parish Council having a Poorhouse is required by statute to frame rules and regulations 
for its management, which have to be approved by the Local Government Board. That 
body issues model rules, with such amendments from time to time as experience dictates. 
The Parish Councils adopt, as their own, these model rules, with whatever modifications 
are required by the size, situation or structure of their Poorhouse, the staff at their disposal, 
the numbers and distinct classes of poor to be provided for in each institution, the Council’s 
own organisation for business, and any other local circumstances. { The rules so framed 
are, if considered suitable, approved by the Board. This procedure has the advantage of 
allowing variations from place to place, and from time to time, without the commission of 
any illegality. It leaves it open to the representative body which will have to obey the 
tules to suggest in what way they need to be varied from the general model. On the other 
hand, it enables the Central Authority to understand what exactly the local body is aiming 
at, and affords an opportunity for timely criticism and argument. In the last resource 
the Central: Authority can refuse its sanction to any regulations which represent any 
falling below the National Minimum of efficiency of service, which has to be enforced from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, or to any regulations which are otherwise against 
public policy. Ifthe Local Government Board for England and Wales had chosen, instead 
of prescribing by Mandatory Orders all the details of administration, to require all Boards 
of Guardians to-submit for its-approval suitable By-laws with regard to Outdoor Relief, it 
might have secured the essential “‘ National Uniformity ” which the Report of 1834 so: 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 2310. 

+ Report . .. on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 116. ) 

{ This procedure is essentially that of the Home Office with regard to the general By-laws of Municipal 
Corporations, that of the Local Government Board for England and Wales with regard to the’ By-laws 


under the Public Health Acts, and that of the Board of Education with regard to the curricula of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, which have to be approved by an Inspector. 
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strongly advocated, whilst not resisting the variations and experiments required by local 
circumstances and local initiative. We should, at any rate, have been saved the * Babel of 
Principles ” and the demoralising inequalities between Union and Union that we have 
described in our analysis of the local By-laws ; where, to cite only one instance, one Board 
of Guardians prescribes what are virtually Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions of 5s. a week, 
and its next-door neighbour ordains that even the most deserving aged and infirm person 
shall be relieved only in the General Mixed Workhouse. ks 


(Bs) AUDIT. 


An essential auxiliary of any organisation of central control is an official audit of the 
accounts of the Local Authorities. The systematic audit of the accounts of the Boards of 
Guardians was one of the most important features of the new Poor Law.*.. It has since” 
been greatly improved and extended not only to Scotland and Ireland, but also to other 
branches of Local Government.t This audit has.a double object. It aims, on the one hand, 
at preventing and revealing all peculation, fraud or corruption in the dealings of the officers 
or members of the local body. On the other hand, by surcharging any expenditure not 
legally authorised, the audit seeks to prevent the local body not only from travelling outside 
its sphere, but also from disobeying the law or the mandatory instructions of the Central 
Authority.t We cannot say that the audit of the accounts of the Destitution Authorities, 
whether in England and Wales, Scotland or Ireland, appears to us to be completely success- 
ful in attaining either of its objects. Recent, official investigations into certai Unions, 
and the criminal proceedings to which they have given rise, prove that, under the present 
audit, gross peculations by Relieving Officers and others, corrupt dealings in the matter of 
contracts, and fraudulent practices by individual members of the Local Destitution 
Authority may occur, and may remain undiscovered for years. How far this 1s due to 
imperfections in the audit itself, and how far to defects in the official regulations—especially 
in the General Order as to accounts which is more than forty years old §—we have not had. 
time to determine. We cannot, for instance, see how any audit can prevent or discover 
frauds by Destitution Officers, so long as one and the same person, as is the practice im 
many districts, “controls the case from start to finish ”’—receives the application, visits 
the home, advises on the relief, communicates the decision and pays the money week aiter 
week to the helpless applicant—without at any stage being automatically checked by the 
intervention of some other officer, by any obligation to prove that the recipient is still 
living, or even by the necessity of obtaining a receipt or other documentary voucher.||_ Nor 
does the audit appear to us to be any more successtul in preventing continued expenditure 
disapproved of by the Central Authority. The Board of Guardians of one London Union, 
for instance, has adopted a costly administrative policy with the repeated approval of its. 
constituents, which, whether it was right or wrong, intended by Parliament or not intended, 
has at any rate been strongly condemned and objected to by the Local Government Board.{j 
This policy has continued for years, tothe knowledge of the Local Government Board, 
and is still being continued, notwithstanding the official inquiry, without being brought to 
an end by the official audit.** And when the disobedience of the Destitution Authority 
takes the form, not of expenditure considered improper, but of a refusal to incur expenditure 
considered imperative—when a Destitution Authority refuses for years to build a new 
Poor Law Infirmary or Poor Law School, and persists, notwithstanding injunctions trom 
the Central Authority, in retaining the sick and the children in a General Mixed W orkhouse 


which is overcrowded and insanitary, the audit, as a means of enforcing the control of the 
Central Authority, is powerless.t+ 





__ * Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 87-91, 1037, 2090, and Appendix No. IX. to Vol. I. InScotland 
the audit differs from that in England, Wales and Ireland. The auditor is not a Government officer, but. 
(usually) an accountant appointed at a fee by the Parish Council. He has no power to disallow or surcharge, 
but merely the duty of reporting to the Local Government Board for Scotland any items which he thinks. 
should be disallowed or surcharged ; when that Board, if it thinks fit, may disallow or surcharge accordingly. 
We think that the audit system of the rest of the country should be extended to Scotland, where the 
Inspector of Poor usually combines the office of Collector of Rates, and collects for the School Board as 
well as for the Parish Council, without simultaneous audit of the two accounts. 

+ Ibid., Qs. 4180, 4257, 4669. 


t Ibid., Qs. 88, 89, 2030-2032, 3025. 

§ Ibid., Q. 87; General Order of J anuary 14th, 1867. 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2518, 2752-2755. 

| Report on the Administration of the Poplar Union, by Mrs. Spencer, B.A., D.Sc. 


** See Hividence before the Commission, Qs. 2120-2124 2137, 2138, 2184-2186. 
TT Tbid., Qs. 1704-1711. acres) . 
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We do not, however, under-value the importance of an efficient and authoritative 
audit of the accounts of Local Authorities. Though such an audit will not, in 
itself, either ensure honesty or give effective central control, experience has shown 
that it is both a valuable adjunct and ally of good administration. Though it 
cannot make good any deficiency in the regulations for the conduct of business or the 
absence of a technically qualified Inspectorate—still less the lack of a carefully thought- 
‘out and consistent policy of the Central Authority—such an independent and external 
audit may be of the highest value, not only by preventing and discovering fraud, but 
also by calling attention to administrative deficiencies and financial mistakes. For this 
purpose it is necessary that the Auditors should not be permitted to confine themselves 
to peremptory disallowances of payments that are actually contrary to law.* It is or 
should be their duty to call attention to any shortcomings in the regulations, or the system 
of business of the Local Authority whose accounts they are auditing—such, for instance, 
as the automatic checks on peculation or waste, or the procedure with regard to the 
acceptance of tenders for supplies—and also to report as to any grave errors in financial 
policy ; not with any view of peremptory interference by the Central Authority in matters 
which must be left to the discretion of the representative body, but merely for the in- 
formation of the Local Authority itself and, if necessary, of its constituents.t We cannot 
say that we are satisfied that the fullest advantage has yet been afforded to the Local 
Authorities and to the ratepayers by the Local Government Board’s system of audit. 
Here, as in the analogous case of the Orders, there seems to have been no clear distinction 
drawn between the intervention in local administration which should be mandatory, 
and that which should be advisory only. A District Auditor, under the Public Health 
Act, 1875 (England and Wales) has power to disallow and surcharge any payment made 
by the Local Authority ultra vires, or any payment that is contrary to law; but he has 
no power to disallow and surcharge any payment that the Local Authority is legally 
authorised to make, however mistaken, or extravagant, or financially disastrous he may 
consider such payment, or the policy or administration of which it is a part. The District 
Auditor may also charge “‘ against any person accounting” the amount of any deficiency 
or loss incurred by the negligence or misconduct of that person. This does not warrant 
him in individually charging any member of the Local Authority, not himself individually 
being “a person accounting,” for any negligence or misconduct whatsoever, least of all for 
participation, merely as a member of the Local Authority, in any corporate act of that 
Authority or its committees which the District Auditor may think to amount to negligence 
or misconduct. In both these cases—that of extravagant or financially unwise policy 
within the powers of the Local Authority, and that of negligence or misconduct of members 
of the Local Authority in their corporate acts or of any person not being himself “ a person 
accounting ”—to which the District Auditor may quite properly take exception, his 
criticism must, under the law, be confined to reports for the information of the Local 
Authority, the Local Government Board and the ratepayers. Unfortunately, just as the 
Local Government Board includes much in its mandatory Orders which should be only 
matter of advice, so the District Auditor in his sphere has been tempted to stretch his 
legal powers, so as to disallow and surcharge in questions of policy and administration, 
when he ought only to report. Thus there have been cases in which District Auditors. 
have disallowed and surcharged payments of Outdoor Relief, and many in which they 
have threatened to do so, because, as they alleged, the Guardians ought to have adopted 
more frequently the policy of “offering the House.” There have been cases in which 
District Auditors have disallowed and surcharged relief granted to persons who have had 
relations, not legally liable to maintain them, but in a position to doso.{ There have been 
cases in which District Auditors have, at any rate, threatened to disallow and surcharge 
the expenses incurred by Guardians in visiting pauper children in certified: schools and. 
homes, on the ground that no such inspection was necessary. There have even been cases 
in which District Auditors have surcharged members of Local Authorities because they 
have not accepted the lowest tenders for supplies, or because they have thought fit to pay 


III IT 


* Ibid., Qs. 4227, 4245. 
+ Ibid., Qs. 1019, 2197, 2210-2212. 


+ L.G.B. to Ashby-de-la-Zouch Union, 21st June, 1907 ; Poor Law Officers’ Journal, 20th November, 1908 
(Auckland Union). 
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what the District Auditor thought unduly high rates of wages.*. In all these cases it was 
open to the District Auditor, by way of report, to have called attention to what he con- 
sidered financially unwise policy or administrative acts on the part of the Local Authority. 
Unfortunately, this part of the function of the Local Government Audit has been. too 
much neglected. As a consequence of this neglect, the District Auditors have sometimes 
assumed to themselves an authority and a jurisdiction by way of disallowance and surcharge 
which has created resentment,t and really impaired the efficiency of their service. For- 
tunately, the Court of Appeal, in a recent case, has definitely laid it down that the District 
Auditor’s power of disallowance and surcharge is confined to “a checking of accounts, 
not a checking of policy;”’ though his duty to report may be of much wider scope. 
We think it indispensable, in view of our proposals for an extension of the work of the 
District Auditors that this limitation of their power of disallowance and surcharge, and 
this distinction between items which they may disallow, and items as to which they 
ought to report, should be authoritatively specified, and scrupulously observed. 


We may add that we are not altogether satisfied with the qualifications of some of the 
District Auditors for their important task. We find that no limits of age§ and no 








* Tn one recent case, which became the subject of legal decision, “the Auditor surcharged jointly and 
severally upon certain members of the Highways Committee of the Council several sums representing losses 
incurred by the Council in respect of contracts for horse forage, fine crushed ballast, carbolic acid, and boots, 
respectively, by reason, as the Auditor alleged, of the negligence or misconduct of such members in the selection 
of tenders for the articles in question. The certified amount of the surcharge for horse forage was £71 3s. 7d., 
and the reasons stated by the Auditor in his certificate for making this surcharge were because a deficiency or 
loss to the funds of the Council to at least the extent of the surcharge, had been incurred by the selection of a 
tender for the supply of horse forage to standard sample for the use of the Highways Department in the second 
half of the financial year, which exceeded the lowest quotations, and likewise the tenders of other single firms 
in every item, and was, in fact, the highest of the seven tenders received, and which, when worked out on 
the purchases of the half-year, showed an excess over the lowest quotations of £101 15s. 2d., and over the 
tender of another single firm of £7 13s. 7d., and because the members therein surcharged were jointly and 
severally responsible by their negligence or misconduct for the said deficiency or loss, in that they did, at a 
meeting held on July 19th, 1905, select this tender for recommendation to the Council, and did neglect the 
lower tenders referred to above, and had neither recorded any reason for doing so nor submitted any explanation 
in reply to the inquiries made at Audit” . . . ‘‘ They were liable to surcharge in respect of the short delivery 
of ballast and in respect of the loss arising from undue or unexplained preference in the selection of tenders 
for the supply of the several articles already referred to.” (Rex v. Roberts, 1 K.B., Law Reports, Part III., 
March, 1908.) 


+ “The legal position taken up by the Auditor is certainly a very remarkable one, and raises questions 
of great public importance. The reasons he gives for the surcharges show that he claims to have the right 
to call on any member or officer of the Corporation to account for any act done by him as such, and to find 
him guilty of ‘ negligence or misconduct’ (without specifying which), and to amerce him in what he considers 
suitable sums, should he think that the Corporation would have benefited by some other course of action than 
that adopted. This is not confined to questions of account. It is applied to cases in which the members have 
given advice to the Corporation which he considers to have been undesirable, and to have led to increase of 
expenditure. . . . It is clear that persons answering to either of these descriptions must necessarily be persons 
who are before the auditor in his capacity as such, and must be persons who either have had money of the 
Corporation for which they must properly account, or have had control of funds of the Corporation which 
they have had authority to pay away, and for the proper expenditure of which they have, therefore, to account. 
. . » In all cases the Auditor is acting strictly as an Auditor and nothing more, and the subject-matter of his 
decisions is items which are, or ought to be, in the accounts before him. . . . His duty is to examine, correct, 
and pass such accounts, if any, as the assistant engineer has to bring before him, and that is all. He has no 
jurisdiction to pass judgment on the diligence or wisdom of an employee of the Council, any more than he has 
to pass Judgment on his sobriety. . . . It is inconceivable to me that the Legislature should have intended 
to set up a general Court of Conduct with the widest jurisdiction and well-nigh unlimited powers by these 
‘simple, and I might almost say, meagre, provisions. . . . But if they are intended to institute a Court with 
power of inquiry not limited to examining and rectifying accounts brought before it, but possessing general 
powers to make charges of negligence or misconduct against any one connected with the Corporation either 
a8 corporator or employee (and the contention of the appellant must go so far as this), and to try these charges 
and assess damages in respect of them, they are wholly inadequate. . . . I wish to add that I do not agree 
with the view that a properly conducted independent Audit offers but slight protection to the ratepayers. It 
18 unquestionably within the powers of an Auditor, and) indeed, it is his duty, should the occasion render it 
desirable, to report fully on any matters which, in his opinion, ought to be called to the attention of the Cor- 
Deiat if this duty is adequately performed, it offers a most efficient safeguard against improper practices. 
F ‘ responsibility of acting upon such report must, of course, remain with the Corporation; but the.individuals 

orming 1t change from time to time, and we have no right to assume that, even if for a time there is a dis- 
position to hush up derelictions of duty, such a state of things will continue, especially when the corporation 
is affected with formal notice of the circumstances by a report of a public Auditor.’ (Rex v. Roberts,.Court 
of Appeal (Law Reports, Ma:ch, 1908), Judgment of Fletcher Moulton, L.J.). °° 7 en 

{ Ibid. 
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technical qualifications are prescribed for the office. It is not necessary that a person, 
before being appointed a District Auditor, should have had any experience in administra-' 
tion or finance or should possess any economic knowledge, or should even have passed » 
any examination in accountancy. Under these circumstances, as with the Relieving 
Officers, the absence of any prescribed qualifications inevitably leads sometimes to the 
appointment of persons on other grounds than that of fitness for the particular office. 
We recommend, therefore, that there should be prescribed some definite qualifications 
without which no person should be eligible for appointment as District Auditor. 


(c) A Court oF APPEAL. 


We find established in Scotland an interesting instrument of control over the De- 
stitution Authorities, in the form of an appeal against their decisions. To this, in England 
and Wales, or in Ireland, there is scarcely anything corresponding.* In Scotland, a person 
totally refused relief has a right of summary appeal, without delay and without formality, 
to the Sheriff; and this right is exercised in hundreds of cases annually, especially by 
those who have been refused because they are deemed able-bodied. Moreover, if relief 
in any form has been given, the recipient has a right of appeal against the inadequacy 
of the relief to the Local Government Board for Scotland; and this right is exercised, 
on an average, in eight or nine cases every month. 


We have taken much evidence as to the working and the results of this system of 
appeal. We find that the appeal to the Sheriff against a total refusal of relief has many 
unsatisfactory features. This officer, who, in Scotland, is a legal stipendiary, engaged 
in multifarious civil and criminal business, has usually no specialist experience or know- 
ledge of Poor Law, Public Health or Education, either as to the law or as to the adminis- 
trative practice. He has no officers at his command to investigate the physical state 
or the economic and domestic circumstances of the appellant. He receives no Report 
from the Public Health or Education Authorities, nor even from the Inspector of Poor, 
He hears, in fact, no other evidence than the quite informal uncorroborated statement 
of the appellant himself, which there is no opportunity of disproving. If the appellant 
has been refused relief on the ground that he is able-bodied, he often comes to the Sheriff 
armed with a certificate obtained from a “ sixpenny doctor ” that he is suffering from some 
ailment or another. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that most Sheriffs make it 
a practice to give the appellant the benefit of every doubt ; and, in fact, to order “ interim. 
relief’ in all but glaring cases of imposture. Once the Sheriff has given his decision, the 
Inspector of Poor must instantly give the “interim relief” ordered. He may then 
if he chooses, lodge with the Sheriff a written statement of the grounds of his original 
refusal of relief. The Sheriff then directs it to be answered, and appoints an agent to 
act on behalf of the appellant, when the case comes in due legal form before his Court 
for final judgment. But all this involves the Destitution Authority in expense, so that, 
as we are informed, “in very few cases is a formal deliverance given by the Sheriff. When 
the Inspector of the Poor finds that the Sheriff takes the view that the applicant has a 
prima facie claim, he usually acquiesces and grants relief.” + The Inspector of Poor 
prefers to settle the matter, without lodging a statement, by withdrawing his refusal, 
and offering the appellant immediate admission to the poorhouse. He even tends to 
anticipate the Sheriff by giving relief in all cases in which he fears an appeal. 


After carefully considering all the evidence, we have come to the conclusion that the’ 
right of appeal to the Sheriff has been, and still is, injurious to Poor Law administration in 
Scotland. Its only practical advantage is that it serves as one of the many methods by 
which the legal prohibition of relief to the able-bodied has had to be evaded. We can see 





* It is usually stated, on the authority of Sect. 15 of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, that the 
Local Government Board for England and Wales is legally precluded from interfering with the decision of 
Boards of Guardians in the grant or refusal of relief to particular cases. But this must be taken subject to large 
exceptions and qualifications. For instance, under both the Orders relating to Outdoor Relief, the Guardians. 
are authorised to grant relief, in contravention of the terms of the Order, to any cases in which they may deem 
it expedient, subject to the particulars of each such case being reported to the Local Government Board for 
itsapproval. (Ibid., Qs. 196, 200.) The specific approval thus afforded to each of these cases may presumably 
be withheld ; and it is not infrequent to find the formal approval coupled with an intimation that it will not 
be given again, so that a continuance of the relief in these particular cases is virtually prohibited under penalty 
of surcharge. There are other exceptions that might be quoted ; for instance, the Board issues Special Orders 
allowing the expenses attending the emigration of particular persons at the expense of the Poor Rate, though 
this is, perhaps, not Poor Relief. (Special Order of February 23rd, 1897, to the Bethnal Green Union as to 
one William Green.) r 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 53510, Par. 48. 
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no advantage in it over the English and Irish practice of offering admission to the Work- 
house or Casual Ward in the first instance to anyone who persists in claiming relief and 


alleges that he is destitute. 


There is, perhaps, more to be said for the right of any recipient of relief to appeal to the 
Local Government Board on the ground of its adequacy. Such an appeal, which may 
be either as to the amount, the character, or the description of the relief ordered, has to be 
made on a prescribed form, through the local Inspector of Poor. “The Board is bound, 
without delay, to investigate the nature and grounds of the complaint. If the complaint 
is found to be justified, and if the evil is not remedied by the Parish Council, the Board 
issues a minute declaring that the pauper has a just cause of action against the Parish | 
Council, and such a minute enables the pauper to take legal proceedings to enforce his right 
to adequate relief. But the case hardly ever gets thus far. Out of an. average during the — 
past five years of 111 appeals per annum, half are summarily rejected as disclosing no 
valid ground of complaint, and halt of the others are dismissed after a satisfactory ex- 
planation from the Parish Council. The remaining quarter drop owing to the ground of | 
complaint having, in the meantime, been removed by the Local Authority.* In these | 
latter cases, averaging two or three per month, the appeal must be considered as having 
resulted in improvement of the administration, and possibly in the removal of some real 
grievance. Only in two cases in the last five years has it been necessary for the Local 
Government Board to issue a Minute stating that the pauper has a just ground of com- — 
plaint.t In the whole sixty-two years that the system has been in operation such a 
Minute has been issued in thirty-five cases only.t 


We see no objection, in principle, to this formal right of appeal to the Local Govern- : 
ment Board virtually against what is alleged to be improper treatment of the poor by the % 
local Destitution Authorities. We understand that, in its practical working, this form of. 
the Scotch system of appeal amounts to little, if anything, more than actually prevails in 
the practice of the Local Government Boards for England and Wales. and for Ireland, as 
indeed, in that of other public departments. If a letter is received from any person, pauper 
or otherwise, making specific allegations of improper treatment of any sort by any Local 
Authority, and disclosing in the allegations what would, if they were accurate, be a valid 
ground of complaint, the Department concerned does not refuse to make the matter the _ 
subject of inquiry, usually referring it for report to the Local Authority concerned. \ As in. _ 
Scotland, the vast majority of such letters either disclose no real ground of complaint, or- 
the complaint is found, on inquiry, to be unfounded. In nearly all the remaining cases, 
we trust that, as in Scotland, the Local Authorities, on their attention being drawn to the 
grievance, will have promptly removed any real ground for complaint. If this is not done, 
we think that in these cases of rare occurrence, the Central Authority, whether in England — 
and Wales, Scotland or Ireland, after due inquiry by its own Inspectors, and after further 
consultation with the Local Authority, ought to have power, without any expensive legal 


proceedings, peremptorily to require the Local Authority to remedy what will have been 
proved to be a genuine grievance. 








We may mention here another type of decision by the Central Authority, by which its — 
view is made to prevail over that of the Destitution Authorities, namely, Arbitration 
between two such Authorities, in cases voluntarily submitted to it. This device has been 
made use of both in England and Wales and in Scotland, as a means of reducing the heavy 
expenses formerly incurred over disputes as to which particular Local Authority was liable 
to bear the burden of maintaining particular paupers. In England and Wales it has for — 
more than half a century been open to any two Boards of Guardians to agree to refer any 
disputed “ settlement” of a pauper to the Local Government Board, whose decision is, 
‘under such agreement, binding on the Unions concerned.§ There is a similar provision in — 
Scotland, under which any two Parish Councils differing as to the settlement of any poor — 
‘person, but agreed as to the facts, may refer the case to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland for determination. This provision is freely made use of, to the great saving of 








* Thirteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Scotland (Cd. 4142), 1907, pp. xxii, xxiii. 
{ Lbid., p. xxiii, | | 
j. Ibid., p. xxii, For mire tha 
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litigation. In Scotland, other. cases of dispute between Parish Councils are voluntarily 
submitted to and. habitually decided by the Board. Moreover, a peculiar feature of the 
Scottish Law is the appeal of the pauper against’ removal. to his parish of settlement. 
Under the Poor Law Act of 1898 any person who has continuously resided for one year in 
the parish from which he has to be removed, may appeal against being removed.* The 
Board decides, according to all the circumstances of the case, so as to avoid harshness or 


injury to the poor person. If the appeal is allowed the Board determines also which 
Parish Council shall be liable for the maintenance. 


We consider that all these experiments in the direction of using the Central Authority 
as an arbitrator in disputes between two Local Authorities have worked well, and have 
resulted in a great saving of time and expense. We agree with a large number of our 
witnesses in thinking that the practice should be extended to any case of disputed settle- 
ment on the application of any Local Authority concerned, whether or not both Local 
Authorities agree to such arbitration, and whether or not the facts are agreed.f We think 
that it would be an advantage if some similar atrangement could be made to settle by 
arbitration other disputes between Local Authorities in each country as to relief, and also. 
disputes between such Authorities in the different parts of the United Kingdom. 


(D) THE INSPECTORATE. 


The control exercised by a Government Department over Local Authorities, whether 
it be by regulative Orders or advisory Circulars, financial audit or jurisdiction in appeal. 
powers over the local officials or Grants-in-Aid conditional on compliance with central 
advice, depends always for its efficiency on the existence of a staff of peripatetic agents 
of the Department concerned, who can keep the local administration constantly under 
observation, help the Department to form its judgments, and convey to the Local Authori- 
ties the advice and instructions, in which the policy of the Department is from time to 
time embodied.§ This condition of successful central control was recognised by the 
reformers of 1834. For the first time in English administration there was established, 
as a link between the National Executive and Local Governing Bodies, an organised 
salaried stafi—called at first Assistant Commissioners, and now General Inspectors— 
to serve as the eyes, hands, and voice of the Poor Law Department. The present General 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board have inherited, so far as the Destitution Authoci- 
ties are concerned, a unique position and exceptional powers.|| Unlike the Inspectors of 
other Government Departments, they are not only empowered to visit and inspect the 
work of the Local Authorities, but they are also authorised and required to attend the 
meetings of the Boards of Guardians whenever they think fit, and (without voting) to 
take part in the proceedings.’ They are, in fact, so far as the Poor Law is concerned, 
not merely the Inspectors, but also the appointed Counsellors of the Local Authorities. 
This is true of Ireland as of England and Wales. In Scotland, the Inspectors—designated 
General Superintendents of the Poor—do not enjoy either the salary or the status of their 
English colleagues. 








* If the place of settlement is in England or Ireland, either the Guardians of the Union to which the- 
removal is to take place, or the poor person himself, may appeal. 


{ During the nine years that this right of appeal has existed, 125 cases have arisen between Parish Councils 
in Scotland, 13 of which were summarily rejected as informal or incompetent, and 3 were dismissed. In 25 
cases the order for removal was withdrawn, and in 20 the appeal was sustained. Ninety-nine cases have 
arisen between Parish Councils in Scotland and Boards of Guardians in England or Ireland, but of these 51 
were summarily rejected as informal or incompetent, and 3 dropped, whilst 35 were dismissed. In 6 cases, 
the order for removal was withdrawn, and in 4 the appeal was sustained. (Thirteenth Annual Repors of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland (Cd. 4142), 1907, PPp- XXiii, xxiv.) 

a 


¢ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 25136-25139, 25264 (Par. 9), 36081-36084, 39826, 39827, 43895: 
(Par. 13), 74259-74265, 75202, 75345 (Par. 10), 77007 (Par. 9), 77605, and Appendix No. CIII. (Par. 13) to 
Vol. IV. 
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This Inspectorate has, in the past, achieved remarkable successes. In England and 
Wales, for instance, between 1834 and 1847, 1t was very largely due to the tact and ability, 
the knowledge and conviction of the Assistant Commissioners that the new Poor Law was 
brought successfully into operation all over the country. — Between 1869 and 1885, again, 
the Inspectorate, as a means of counteracting an evil laxity which had become prevalent, 
created a new ideal of Poor Law administration, to which the progressive and enlightened _ 
Boards of Guardians tended everywhere to approximate.* But for the last twenty years, 
during which, as we have seen, the control of the Local Government Board mn England 
and Wales has been very far from effective, the Inspectorate has lost much of its former 
influence over the Destitution Authorities. Regarded as an instrument of central control, 
it has, in fact, of late years, been wholly unsuccessful. It has failed to get carried out 
the older policy of the Central Authority, which is still embodied in the General Orders. 
It has not succeeded in formulating any systematic and consistent new policy in sub- 
stitution for the old. It has failed to get adopted, with any thoroughness or uniformity, 
the authoritative views on the treatment of the sick, the children and the deserving aged, 
to which the Local Government Board has, since 1895, given repeated utterance. It 
has failed even to prevent the persistent defiance of the instructions of the Central Autho- 
rity ; a defiance resulting, on the one hand, in continued refusals to provide the new build- 
ings deemed to be requisite, and, on the other, with a few urban Unions, in a rising tide 
of extravagance and corruption. 


~ Meanwhile the Local Government Board, for what reason we do not understand, 
has allowed to continue without any inspection at all what amounts to one-third of the 
total Poor Law expenditure, and probably to more than one-third of the work of the 
Guardians, namely :— 


(i.) The administration of Outdoor Relief in accordance with the Orders. 


(i.) The whole activities of the 3,700 officers of the Outdoor Medical Service. — 


(i1.) The Poor Law Dispensaries. 
(iv.) The 6,000 children “‘ boarded-out within the Union,” ; and 


(v.) The 3,000 others placed, with the approval of the Local Government — 
Board, in uncertified homes. ' 


No part of this extensive range of Poor Law work, costing more than £4,000,000 annually, 
has, to this day, the advantage of any official inspection whatever. 


We do not attribute the general failure of the Inspectorate during the past two — 
decades to any shortcomings of the existing staff. There are among the Inspectors of to- 


day, as there have always been, men of great ability, belonging to the best type of English 


administrators, combining detailed knowledge of the technique they were appointed to 
control with wide views of policy, an understanding of general principles and considerable 
capacity for handling men. We attribute the present ineffectiveness of the Inspectorate, 
as an Instrument of central control, to the fact that, almost without its being observed, the — 
duties imposed upon it have been changed, Inspection, to be efficient, must always be 
performed by a person technically expert in that which he inspects. The Assistant Com- 
missioners of 1834-47, and the Poor Law Inspectors of 1869-85, had a single function to 
supervise, and a single technique to invent or acquire, namely, the relief of destitution in 
such a way as to render the relief deterrent. Dispauperisation was, in fact, their sole aim: 
For this they devised and made themselves masters of an appropriate technique—the 
General Mixed Workhouse of the General Consolidated Order of 1847, and the penal task of — 
the Outdoor Labour Test Order of 1852; the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, the grant of 
Medical Relief on Loan, and the application of the Workhouse Tést to the Aged, that were — 
characteristic of 1869-85—which they could press on Boards of Guardians with all the 
power that comes from knowledge and conviction. But this elaborate machinery of Clogs 
and Deterrents on relief, applied to all applicants alike, has, as we have seen, been swept — 
out of the minds of the Guardians by the newer policy vaguely demanded by Parliament — 
a public opinion and actually prescribed by the Local Government Board.f The more 
fs ightened and the more progressive Guardians of to-day find themselves, not merely 
administering “‘ relief” under deterrent conditions, but building and equipping hospitals 


for the sick, lying-in homes for young mothers, institutions for the epileptic, sanatoria for 
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the phthisical, comfortable almshouses for the aged, homes and schools for children, nur- 
series for infants, farm colonies for the able-bodied unemployed and what not. We have 
already drawn attention to what may be called the anarchic and uneven hypertrophy of 
the Destitution Authority—its virtual transformation from an ad hoc to a “ mixed” 
Authority—as the fundamental cause of its failure. The same transformation has put it out . 
of touch with the Destitution Inspector. The General Inspector of the Local Government 
Board—as the Poor Law Inspector is now designated—is, in fact, without fault of his 
own, in a hopeless position. The old technique, of which he was fully possessed, has 
been repudiated with regard to one class after another, by Parliament and public opinion, 
and even by the Presidential Circulars of his own Department. The task that he is now 
supposed to perform would demand a mastery, not of one technique, but of many 
techniques.* It would be impossible for any man, however versatile his natural talents, 
and however varied his professional training, to be an authority alike on the medical 
treatment of the sick, at home or in institutions ; on the rearing of children whether by 
their own mothers or by others ; on the education and starting in life of boys and girls ; 
on the rescue of fallen women and the nurture of their infants; on the management of 
imbeciles and idiots ; on the ameliorative treatment of the crippled ; on the provision of 
almshouses for the aged—not to mention such nascent services as the training of the 
unemployed, and the penal detention of the wastrels. Every Board of Guardians embark- 
ing on one or other of these enterprises finds in the Inspector either amiable tolerance 
or silent disapproval, but never the guidance, the suggestiveness and the effective control 
that come only with superior knowledge. In short, with the transformation of the service 
the General Inspector of the relief of destitution—like the Destitution Officer, and the 
Destitution Authority itself—has become an anachronism. 


The transformation of the duties of the Inspector has gone even further. With the 
designation * General Inspector”? have come duties unconnected with the Poor Law, 
duties relating to Public Health Bylaws and hospitals and drains and sewage, for which 
he has no pretence of knowledge or qualification. Medical Officers of Health have remarked 
to us on what seemed to them the anomaly of their Annual Reports being referred to 
‘‘ General Inspectors’ who were merely laymen. The very idea of having “ General 
Inspectors ” of Local Government in the abstract is, we need hardly say, diametrically 
at variance with the conception of an Inspectorate supplying to the Local Authorities 
the counsel and guidance, together with the supervision and control, that can come only 
with specialised expert knowledge. 


The “mixed” character of the duties of the General Inspectors has had a subtle 
influence on the recruiting of the staff. As the work which the Inspector has now to 
supervise 1s so enormously varied that no man can be professionally qualified to discharge 
the duties, there is no prescribed qualification at all for the appointment.t Successive 
Presidents of the Local Government Boards, for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively, finding that no particular professional training could be said to be essential, 
and latterly, not even any particular conviction as to ‘‘ Poor Law principles,’ have, not 
unnaturally, felt themselves free to appoint any person in whose integrity of character 
they placed reliance. We have already described how, on a lower plane, a similar absence 
of any definite professional requirements results in persons being appointed as Relieving 
Officers and Masters of Workhouses on other grounds than that of fitness for the office. 
We have referred to the same tendency in the case of the District Auditors. We cannot 
refrain trom the inference that, in some cases, persons have been appointed as General 
Inspectors in England and Ireland, and as General Superintendents in Scotland, for reasons 
of personal favour or political service. This will, we fear, always be the case, with the 
highly paid Inspectors as with the lowly paid Relieving Officers or Workhouse Masters, 
so long as the duties of these important posts remain so “ mixed’ as to make it impossible 
to insist on any professional qualification. 


{t would be unfair not to record that these essential disadvantages of such a “ mixed ” 
office as that of General Inspector have already been noticed by the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales, and to a lesser extent by the Boards for Scotland and Ireland. 
It has been recognised, for instance, in England, that it was absurd to rely on the General 
Inspectors, who naturally can know nothing about educational technique, as the only 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 7407. 
t Ibid., Qs. 1608-1609, 1764, 8027. 
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official source of information about the condition and progress of the Poor Law Schools 
and the Certified Schools. The duty of inspecting these schools, so far as their educational 
work is concerned, has accordingly been transferred to the Board of Education, to be 
carried out by its Educational Inspectors.* It was plainly impossible for the General | 
Inspectors, if only because of their sex, properly to supervise the, boarded-out children ; 
and for this work the Local Government Boards for England and Ireland have now the 

advantage of lady Inspectors,+ whose specialist knowledge and experience has kept this’ 
branch of Poor Law work, so far as their inspection has been allowed.to extend, up to a. 
high standard. The steady expansion of the “ hospital branch” of the Poor Law has. 
made necessary also the appointment, in England, of two Medical Inspectors of, Poor Law 

infirmaries and Workhouse sick wards,t—who, unfortunately, are not charged generally 
with the inspection of all treatment of the sick poor—to whose professional training and , 
specialist knowledge we attribute the very marked improvement which has taken place 
in that part of the work of the Boards of Guardians that they have been permitted to super- 
vise. It appears to us desirable that further developments should be madeiin this direc- 
tion. It is, we believe, a necessary condition of any efficient administration that each 
kind of treatment, involving a separate technique, requires to be supervised, not by a, 
General Inspector knowing none of the techniques, but by a professionally trained specialist. _ 


(kE) Tue Poor Law Drvision or tHE LocaL. GovERNMENT, BosRp.. 


No mere perfecting of the instruments of central control can result in efficiency of local 
administration, unless the Department from which the control emanates is itself organised 
on such a basis of efficiency as will enable it to formulate a definite’and consistent policy, 
and to apply it in its dealings with the Local Authorities, with the authority of wider 
experience and superior technical knowledge of the service concerned. In 1834, when there 
existed no Government Departments for the supervision and control of the Local’ Authori- 
ties, the authors of the New Poor Law, feeling it essential that there should be such Central _ 
Control, were necessarily driven to the establishment of a new Department, that ofthe Poor — 
Law Commissioners, from which the existing “Poor Law Division ” ofthe Local Govern- : 
ment Board is the direct descendant. There was at that time no Local Education Authority, — 
no Local Health Authority, no Local Unemployment Authority and no Local Pension _ 
Authority. All the forms of public assistance which then existed were necessarily grouped 
together under the new Local Authorities at that time established, the Boards of Guardians, 
and. were covered by the single term of relief of destitution. ‘The fact'that the new Central 
Authority was also a “‘ Destitution Authority ” regarding all forms of public assistance as 
constituting essentially a single service—the relief of destitution—kept it in close touch 
with the Local Authorities of the time. The Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-47 had 
their own definite and consistent policy, for which, with the aid of the Assistant Com- 


missioners, they developed their own specialist technique, and imposed it, with great success, _ 
upon the Boards of Guardians. — 


But, as we have abundantly shown, the administration of the Poor Law has, in the 
course of the last generation, ceased to constitute a single service, with a single technique. 
In place of the mere relief of destitution, with the constant aim at “ dispauperisation,” 
Parliament and public opinion—indeed, the very nature of the case—have compelled the — 
Local Government Board to advocate, and have led the Boards of Guardians to start, 
nurseries and schools and hospitals and sanatoria and farm colonies and homes for the 
aged, each of them involving its own technique, demanding its own expert policy, and 
necessitating, in the Central Authority as in the Inspectorate, its own kind of specialised 
knowledge. We have already seen how inadequaté the Destitution Authorities have — 
beaver just because they are Destitution Authorities, successfully to discharge so many 
bes steal kinds of duty. From the General Inspectors, just’ because these are “ Destitu- — 
Fest ghee the Local Authorities can get neither helpful suggestiveness nor effective 
on re ese heterogeneous services. Unfortunately the Central Authority has failed 
be paees ane pace with the growing diversification of the services actually undertaken — 
Ke. i oards of Guardians. The treatment of the sick is not dealt with by one branch, 

education of children by another, the provision for the able-bodied by a third, and the 











Noire ein pipe oats Work in Poor Law Schools, etc., by Mr. J. Tillard and Miss M. B. Synge 


ae t later to the incompleteness with which this transfer of the duties of inspection has 


if ree before the Commission, Qs. 1605, 1781, 1881, 3978, 9738-9745, 9884-9890, 9576, 10052-10069. 
f 1did. Qs. 1606, 1790, 1859, 10177, 10365, 10375; 10437, 10534-10573. 
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treatment of the aged by a fourth. The Local Government Board, so far as ‘the super- 
vision and control of the ‘‘‘relief of the poor ”’ are concerned, has remained a single undivided 
unit, \ Its “‘ Poor Law Division,” to which comes all Poor Law business, and’ from which 
must emanate all Poor Law control, remains to-day, like the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834-47, and the Poor Law Board of 1847-71, essentially a “ Destitution’ Authority,” 
grouping together all the varied activities of the Boards of Guardians as “‘ relief of destitu- 
tion,” and regarding this still as having a-single technique of its own, to be guided by one 
simple policy, which can only be of a negative and restrictive character. ‘Thus, when the 
progressive Boards of Guardians of the present day strive to improve the education of the 
children committed to their care, or to make more efficient the hospital service which they 
maintain for the sick, their aspirations and proposals do not get the advantage of the 
specialist knowledge and professional criticism of the Board of Education or of a Public 
Health Department respectively. What happens is that they are dealt with exclusively 
by the “ Poor Law Division,” which, by its very nature, necessarily lives and moves and 
thinks in terms, not of education or of public health, but of the relief of destitution, just as 
it was started to do in 1834. 


lt follows, from this unfortunate failure of the Local Government Board to develop 
specialised departments for the different social services, under its control, that the business 
heaped upon its “ Poor Law Division ”’ is of the most heterogeneous kind. The 30,000* 
letters which it has annually to dispose of deal not only with “ the adminstration of Indoor 
and Qutdoor relief,” and “the appointment, qualifications, remuneration, duties and 
resignation or dismissal of all the more important officers of Boards of Guardians ”’ ; but 
also with the management of ‘‘ schools and grouped or scattered homes for pauper children ”’ 
and their “education and employment.”’ It approves the plans of schools, and the 
equipment provided. It decides how many teachers shall be allowed in each school and 
what their qualifications shall be. It has to supervise the administration of,“‘ infirmaries ”’ 
and “ district sick asylums,” and ‘‘the medical care and nursing of sick and mental 
patients,’ and the “‘ practice as to surgical operations and midwifery.”’ It approves the 
appointment, of medical officers, and the arrangements for the supply of drugs. It has to 
settle the “ tasks of work to be performed by vagrants and able-bodied paupers ”’ and also 
decide on “ emigration.” It deals with the “ reports of the Lunacy Commissioners ”’ cn the 
treatment of the insane. It advises when new infirmaries are required and approves. the 
plans in accordance with the latest hospital science. It watches over the ** boarding-out of 
pauper children.”’ It, supervises the small-pox and scarlet fever hospitals of the Metro- 
polis, though these are non-pauper institutions ;, and it settles what stafi of doctors and 
nurses shall be employed in each of them, and the salaries that these professional officers 
shall receive. 


We think it will be clear that no one officer and no one department can possibly 
be the possessor of expert knowledge, or the exponent of consistent policy—and, therefore, 
the source of successful central control—for such a hotch-potch of services. The head 
of the Poor Law Division, Mr, J. S. Davy, C.B., who is both Chief Inspector and Assistant 
Secretary, is an officer of great ability and wide experience. He is assisted by a staff 
which has acquired an efficiency of its own. But Mr. Davy would be the first to avow 
that, assuming it is desired that the schools and hospitals and other specialised services 
of the Boards of Guardians should each be as wisely economical as it is possible for schools 
and, hospitals to be, and at the same time should be efficient in its own line, neither he 
nor anyone in his Division is qualified to judge or to advise what is the right policy or 
what are the right methods of attaining this end. He has himself explamed to us how 
completely his Division has failed, notwithstanding its absolute power to refuse to sanction 
extravagant plans,{ to prevent the most extraordinary variation of capital cost of schools 
and hospitals; and how, in consequence, the expenditure on many of these buildings 
has run up to an immense, and altogether disproportionate figure,§ without, as we have 
already mentioned, the buildings thus provided by Destitution Authorities, with the 





* Ibid., Q. 1597. 


+ Ibid., Qs. 94, 1596, 1597 ; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 46. This distribution of business has 
not even the plausible advantage of concentrating in one branch all the work relating to one Local Authority 
Some of the duties of Boards of Guardians (e.g., vaccination and valuation and assessment) are dealt with 
in other Divisions of the Local Government Board ; and this is true also of many of the questions relating to 
their Poor Law functions (e.g., loans, local Acts, audit, statistics, etc.). A Board of Guardians sometimes has 
before it at a single meeting a dozen different letters from the Local Government Board, emanating from 
three or four different Divisions of the office. Curiously enough, its work in inspecting baby farms is under 
the Home Office. 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 1642, 1649, 1650. 
§ Ibid., Qs. 1633-1645. 
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a Destitution Department, being at all well suited to their use as schools or 
hospitals. We attribute no blame for this failure either to Mr. Davy, or to the Poor 
Law Division. As he has explained, it is almost impossible for an unspecialised Depart- 
ment, having no continuous experience, and no expert knowledge of schools or hospitals, 
to cope successfully with the medical and architectural experts who are advising the 
Boards of Quardians.* When “the two architects and the Board of Guardians cannot 
agree... . the administrative part of the [Local Government] Board is,” to use Mr. 
Davy’s own words, “rather helpless.” + We think it is clear that no mere General De- 
partment, attempting simultaneously to supervise and control such entirely distinct 
services as education and the treatment of the sick, the provision for the imbeciles and 
that for the able-bodied, the care of maternity hospitals and of asylums for the senile, 
can possibly acquire the technical experience or possess the specialised knowledge neces- 
sary either for the formulation and enforcement of a consistent policy, or for the exercise 
of any effective control over expenditure. ; 


approval of 


(r) THE NEED FOR SPECIALISED CENTRAL CONTROL. 


We have accordingly to report that the existing organisation of the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales, the Central Authority in Poor Law administration, is, from 
the standpoint of efficiency of central control, wholly unsatisfactory. It is, in our opinion, 
a necessary preliminary to any improvement that the so-called ‘“‘ Poor Law Division,” 
which professes to instruct and control the Local Authorities in such entirely different 
services as education and the cure of the sick, the relief of able-bodied workmen and the 
management of imbeciles, the provision for the aged and the care of newly-born infants, 
should be broken up, and its duties allocated to departments having knowledge and experi- 
ence of the several services. It is significant that the need for some such specialisation of 
function has already been recognised by Parliament, by Royal Commissions and Depart- 
mental Committees and by the Local Government Board itself. The Poor Law Division, in 
fact, no longer deals either with all the work of the Boards of Guardians or with all the public 
provision for the destitute. When, under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, a new 
service of public assistance for the Able-bodied was established, this was placed under the 
guidance and control of another division of the Local.Government Board—leaving, how- 
ever, the guidance and control of the relief of the other sections of the Able-bodied still with 
the Poor Law Division. When, in 1906, the provision made for another section of the 
Able-bodied—the Vagrants—was inquired into by a Departmental Committee, appointed 
by the President of the Local Government Board, and including two of the principal officers 
of that Department, the cardinal recommendation of that Committee was that the guidance 
and control of this service should be taken away from the Poor Law Division,{ and trans- 
ferred to a Department (the Home Office), which could specialise upon the able-bodied 
man “on tramp.” The same tendency has manifested itself with regard to other classes 
of the poor. When, under the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, a new service of public 
assistance for the Aged was established, this was placed, not under the guidance and con- 
trol of its own new Division of the Local Government Board nor yet under that having 
the guidance and control of the provision for the rest of the Aged, but under the 
Division having to deal with Public Health By-laws, motor-cars and the Unemployed. 
With regard to the children the process of disintegration has gone on in several ways ; not’ 
only has the Board of Education undertaken the guidance and control of the LocalAuthori- 
ties in the provision of medical inspection and treatment, and the feeding of destitute 
children at school, but also the Local Government Board itself has, in tardy accordance with 
the recommendation of the Departmental Committee on Metropolitan Poor Law Schools,§ 
voluntarily ceded to the Board of Education the duty of inspecting and reporting upon the 
education of pauper children. Finally, even whilst we were considering the subject, the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded has recommended that the 
guidance and control of the Local Authorities in respect of the large proportion of the 
pauper population who are in any way mentally defective should be wholly transferred 














* Ibid., Qs. 1642-1655, 1799. 
+ Ibid., Q. 1795, 

+ Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy (Cd. 2852), 1906, Vol. I., Sec. 146. 

§ Report of Departmental Committee on Metropolitan Poor Law Schools (Cd. 8027), 1896, Vol. I., p. 17] 
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from the Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board, and placed under a separate 
specialised Department (the Board of Control).* . In fact, as we have seen to be the case 
with regard to the Local Authorities, we have now, for each separate class of destitute 
persons, rival Central Departments promulgating conflicting policies and each purporting to 
exercise guidance and control—the Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board still 
assuming to supervise all relief to the destitute, in respect to their destitution ; whilst otber 
Departments or Divisions of Departments deal with the public provision made for the 
several classes in respect of the cause or character of their needs. 


We think it is clear that there should be, for each class for which public provision 
is made, a single Central Department or Division, from which should emanate the policy 
to be recommended, and from which should be directed the necessary inspection and 
control of the Local Authorities concerned. Only in this way is it possible to secure 
for the Local Authorities the assistance of any consistent or helpful guidance in the de- 
velopment of their several services. Only in this way is it possible to secure such an 
administration of Grants-in-Aid of particular services as will promote good local adminis- 
tration and give the necessary strength to the Central Authority. Only in this way is 
it possible to exercise over local expenditure of the rates and taxes any effective super- 
vision and control. With regard to the children of school age (not being actually sick 
or mentally defective) we consider it essential that the whole duty of supervision and 
control of the provision made by the Local Authorities for this class—whether for their 
schooling, or for their feeding—should be exercised by one Department, which cannot 
be other than the Board of Education. The present arrangement, under which the policy, 
the supervision and the control of children of school age for whom public provision is 
made are divided among three different Departments (the Board of Education, the Home 
Office, and the Local Government Board)—each having its own Grants-in-Aid, and its 
own staff of Inspectors, who in some cases visit the same institutions, without even 
conferring with each other—is hopelessly inefficient and extravagant. In particular, 
the peculiar arrangement by which the Poor Law Division of the Local Government 
Board continues responsible for inspecting the board and lodging of the children in the 
Poor Law schools, whilst the Board of Education is responsible for inspecting the school- 
rooms and the instruction provided for these same children,f is one which cannot possibly 
be continued. This has been forcibly brought to our notice in the first General Report 
on the schools made by the Inspectors of the Board of Education.t Nor can it be justified 
that the Home Office, a Department having no other work connected with education, 








* Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded (Cd. 4202), 1908, Vol. 


VIII., pp. 338, etc. 


j The present division of work between the Local Government Board and the Board of Education is, 
as we have already mentioned, even more illogical than is here stated. Although it has been understood 
that the Board of Education was to inspect the education of all Poor Law children, the Local Government 
Board has transferred to the Board of Education only the inspection of certain arbitrarily selected schools. 
namely, the residential schools maintained by Poor Law Authorities themselves, and twenty-three out of 
the 269 “certified” schools and homes; these twenty-three being Roman Catholic schools, and com- 
prising only half the Roman Catholic schools, and only about a quarter of the certified institutions which 
themselves provide schooling. For all the rest, the Local Government Board continues to do the inspection ; 
though its Inspectors are admittedly unqualified to inspect schools, and, asa matter of fact, are not instructed 
to report on the education, and do not regard it as part of their duty. We think that this anomalous position, 
which we imagine must have come about by inadvertence, should be promptly remedied, by the Board of 
Education assuming responsibility for inspecting all educational institutions whatsoever that receive any 
pupils from public authorities, or are in any way aided from public funds. 


t “In regard to the part taken by the Board of Education Inspector in the Inspection of Poor Law 
schools, it has been borne in upon us in the course of our inquiry that the work in the schoolroom is, under 
any circumstances, so intimately related to the general conduct, discipline and life of the institution as a whole 
that it is very difficult for an Inspector to form an adequate judgment of what goes on on one side of the line, 
without a full knowledge of what is being done on the other side. The advantages of a single controlling 
authority in respect of such points as the school hours and time-table, the periods and character of recreation, 
the supervision of the children out of school, and the place of domestic and industrial work in the institution, 
as distinguished from the school, are obvious. . . . Dual control . . . produces special difficulty in cases 
where repairs or improvements to premises, additions to staff, or any matters entailing expenditure, are to 
be dealt with. . . . It seems fairly clear, however, that if the supervision and control of the educational work 
of the Poor Law schools by the Board of Education is to be really effective, the Board’s influence cannot be 
confined strictly to what takes place in the schoolrooms and during the hours of the ordinary instruction, 
but some means must be found whereby the requisite improvements can be secured in regard to the general 
direction of the Institution of which the school is the most important part.” (Report upon the Educational 
Work in Poor Law Schools, and in the twenty-three Schools, certified under the Poor Law (Certified Schools) 
Act, 1862, which are inspected by the Board of Education, by Mr. J. Tillard, His Majesty’s Inspector, and Miss 


M. B. Synge, July Ist, 1908, pp. 6-7.) 
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should pay' Grants to, and should keep an Inspector to visit, industrial schools which are 
sometimes provided by Local Education Authorities, contemporaneously in receipt of 
Grants from the Board of Education, ‘and sometimes inspected also by the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, which certifies them ‘as fit for use by the Destitution 
Authorities. The arguments for the transfer, from the Poor Law Division of the Local 
Government Board and the Home Office to the Board of Education, of all matters relating 
to children of school age, whether such children are in schools of one designation or in 
schools of other designations, will become even more overwhelming in strength when, as 
we have recommended, the actual provision for all necessitous children in each locality, 
not being actually sick or mentally defective, including industrial and reformatory schools, 
and “ boarding-out,”’ is made by a single Local Authority (the Local Education Authority). 
We anticipate much advantage to the Board of Education. itself, in this enlargement of 
its functions, It has been suggested to us that the Inspectors of the Board of Education, 
confined as they are at present to the scholastic instruction of the children, are apt to 
take too exclusively a literary view of education. We think that the widening of view 
which must come from having to deal, not merely with schooling, but with all the needs 
of the child, and the experience of those who in industrial and reformatory schools and 
in Poor Law schools have had always to consider the whole up-bringing of the children, 
their industrial training, and the actual starting them out in the world, will be of special 
value in correcting the “ defects of the qualities ’’ of a mere Education. Department, apt 
to think only of what can be taught in class. We do not, of course, suggest that the same 
Inspector would deal with all the different aspects of the child’s life and the child’s needs. 
There will, it is clear, be a much greater differentiation, and. specialisation. among the 
Inspectorate than has heretofore existed. In particular, the transfer to. the Board of 
Education of the specialised Inspectors of boarded-out children, with their intimate know- 


ledge of the interaction of the school and the home, would.add a valuable element to | 


the educational staff. 


The same general arguments support the placing of the whole central control of the 
local medical services and of the public provision for the sick in the hands of a single 


specialised Department. We have seen. how necessary it is that the present Poor Law — 


Medical Service and the Public Health Service in the several localities should be merged 
in a unified Local Medical Service on Public Health lines. It is, In our judgment, equally 
essential that this unified Local Medical Service should have the guidance and control of a 
single Central Department, haying the supervision of everything relating to the public 
health. We have even received representations in favour of the establishment of a separate 
Ministry of Public Health with a representative in the Cabinet. Leaving aside, however, 
this larger question, we were surprised to find that, notwithstanding the strong recom- 
mendation of the Sanitary Commission of 1869, there does not exist to-day even a self- 
contained Division of the Local Government Board dealing with the subject. The super- 
vision and control of the public provision forthe prevention and cure of disease—a service 
on which the nation is spending altogether many millions sterling annually—is scattered 
among no fewer than five Divisions or Departments of the Local Government Board, 
each having its own staff, its own experience of administration, its own expert consultants, 
its own views of policy, and its own permanent head responsible for advising the Permanent 
Secretary and the President of the Board. Thus, all questions relating to the Poor Law 
Infirmaries and the Isolation Hospitals of the Metropolis go to the Poor Law Division ; 
and about these the Secretary and President are advised as to policy by Mr. J. S. Davy, C.B. 
The Isolation Hospitals everywhere else, and the vaccination business of the Boards of | 
Guardians (though not their administration of the Infant Life Protection Act) are dealt. 
with by quite another Division ; and the Secretary and President are advised as to policy 
by Mr. J. Lithiby, C.B. But this Division, called. the “‘ Public Health, Local Finance and 
Local Acts Division ” also deals with Public Libraries and Canal Boats, and is encumbered, 
curiously enough, with the entire subject of Local Finance, including rates, assessments, 
loans, and the accounts of Municipal Corporations. It is also responsible, moreover, for 
era a of water supply, rivers pollution and the purity of food and drugs. Never- 
eless the whole activity of Local Authorities under the Public Health Acts and the Gas 
and Water Facilities Act is looked alter by yet another Department, the ‘“‘ Sanitary Ad- 
pea and Local Areas Division,” which also deals with Housing, Drainage, Roads, 
a “ aa p and on all these matters the Secretary and President are advised as to policy 
ie blic iL Reset £.B. On the other hand, the vital question of By-laws under the 
wone eaith and other Acts, and of regulations as to water supply and milk, as well as 
ars~-together with the whole administration, of the Unemployed 
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those relating to. motor-c 
Workmen ‘Act of 1905, a 


nd, curiously enough, also of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908—is | 
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in the hands of yet another Division, under Mr. H, C. Monro, C.B., who has the responsi- 
bility of advising the Secretary and President as to the policy to be pursued with regard to 
these heterogeneous services. Apart from all these Divisions, with a department of a 
dozen or more doctors and inspectors, stands the Chief Medical Officer of the Board, 
Dr. A. Newsholme, who, as we have learned from the complaint of his distinguished prede- 
cessor, Sir John Simon, may or may not advise the President with regard to these health 
matters, according to whether or not the other Divisions, which are charged with one or 
other of the fragments of the Public Health service, send the papers to his department. 


Weare satisfied that there can be neither adequate control of expenditure nor efficiency 
of service, whether on the side of the Poor Law Medical Service or on that of the Public 
Health Medical Service, so long as this illogical and demoralising distribution of the central 
control among five rival divisions or departments of the Local Government Board continues 
to prevail. To-day, as it was authoritatively stated in 1869, ‘‘ the causes of the present 
insufficiency of the central sanitary authority are obvious :— 


*(1.) The want of concentration .... 


““ (2.) The want of central officers, there being, for instance, no staff whatever 
for constant, and a very small one for occasional, inspection. 


“© (3.) The want of constant and official communication between central and 
iocal officers throughout the kingdom. 


A new statute, therefore, should constitute and give adequate strength to one Central 
Authority ... . not to centralise administration, but, on the contrary, to set local life 
in motion—a real motive power, and an Authority to be referred to for guidance and 
assistance by all the Sanitary Authorities for Local Government throughout the country.’’* 
In short, we cannot help attributing to the scattering of the knowledge, the power and 
the responsibility among five different heads of Departments, all offering advice to’ the 
Permanent Secretary and to the President of the Board, and all having other matters’. 
to attend to besides the Public Health, the lack of any strong and consistent . 
policy with regard to the public provision for the prevention and treatment of - 
disease, the disabling lack of co-ordination among the several parts of this service, the 
failure even to keep the work of the Local Authorities under supervision by any systematic 
medical inspection of the various public hospitals and infirmaries, the absence of medical 
statistics of their work, and the lack of guidance and control of the manifold activities 
and frequent omissions of the Local Authorities in the whole domain of Public Health, 
with which, as we have seen, the work of the Boards of Guardians is so closely connected. 
We recommend that the responsibility for the supervision, guidance and control of the 
Local Authorities in all their action in the prevention and treatment of disease, including 
the administration of the Grants-in-Aid in respect of this service, should be placed upon. 
a single Public Health Department, whether that Department be represented by a Minister 
of its own, or form one of several Divisions of the Local Government Board. To this 
Public Health Dep-rtment—which should be self-contained and complete in itself, with 
its own specialised legal and architectural experts—there would naturally fall the super- 
vision of all public hospitals and infirmaries, whether now administered by Boards of 
Guardians or by Town Councils, etc. ; of all domiciliary medical inspection and treatment, 
whether by the District Medical Officers or the Medical Officers of Health ; of all develop-~ 
ments of vaccination and the use of anti-toxins ; of all the provision made for infants under 
school age, including the administration of the Infant Life Protection Act, now re-enacted in 
the Children’s Act, 1908 ; of all the institutional provision made for the aged ; of the measures . 
taken to secure the wholesomeness or purity of milk, meat, and other food, and of drugs ; 
of the By-laws and regulations relating to matters of health ; and of water supply, drainage 
and house sanitation. The Department would, of course, have its own staff of qualified 
Inspectors ; among which there would, no doubt, be developed a Hospital Inspection 





* Report of the Royal Commission on Sanitation, 1869. “1 


+ Beyond sanctioning the loans for hospitals under the Public Health Acts, the Local Government Board’ 
has, we gather, no other official knowledge of the 700 municipal hospitals than it can glean from the Local 
Taxation Accounts, and from reading the Annual Reports of the 1,800 Medical Officers of Health, with which 
it is supplied, but which it does not, for publication, summarise or review statistically. We have found it 
impossible to ascertain exactly how many sanitary authorities, or what proportion of the whole, either maintain 
their own hospitals, or make arrangements to use other hospitals, or make no provision at all. It is indeed 
surprising how little is known at the Local Government Board of what the several Local Authorities are doing, 
or leaving undone, in the domain of public health. We have been unable to find any statistical or other in- 
formation as to municipal hospitals, health visiting, the treatment of phthisis, the campaign against infantile 
mortality, the areas and the diseases with regard to which voluntary notification is in operation, and many 

other points. 
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Branch, dealing systematically with all the institutional provision for the sick, to which 
the present “ Medical Inspectors for Poor Law Purposes” would bring their valuable 
experience. Such a Public Health Department would, of course, need more than one 
Assistant Secretary ; would have, as its immediate permanent head, an officer combining 
administrative with Public Health experience, and would include among its administrative 
staff (and not merely as consultants) men of medical qualifications, - We think, in fact, that 
the office of Chief Medical Officer should be combined, if not with that of the permanent 
head, at all times with that of one of the Assistant Secretaries (Just as the office of Chief 
General Inspector is now combined with that of Assistant Secretary for the Poor Law 
Division), in order that—as is already the case in Scotland and Ireland, to the great 
advantage of the Public Health Service—the Chief Medical Officer may on the one hand 
be in direct communication with the Local Authorities, and on the other, be directly 
responsible for advising the Permanent Secretary and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to policy in all matters relating to Public Health. 


We do not presume to suggest whether any of these Departments should be placed 
under Ministers of their own, by whom they would be directly represented in Parliament. 
But for such of them as remain associated together in the Local Government Board we 
recommend that a proper organisation for conference and co-ordination should be pro- 
vided. We have been much impressed by the arrangements in this respect of the Local 
Government Boards for Scotland and Ireland.* These Boards are real boards of consulta- 
tion, composed of the permanent heads of the several Divisions with the permanent head 
of the office as Vice-President. We may cite as other examples the Army Council at the 
War Office and the Board of Admiralty. We think that if the responsible permanent 
heads of Departments, each administering a single service, met weekly in formal con- 
ference with the Minister (or in his absence the permanent head of the office) in the Chair, 
it would secure, on the one hand, full opportunity for bringing to notice the urgent needs 
of each service, and on the other, that automatic co-ordination of policy which is as re- 
quisite for the wisest economy as for the fullest efficiency. 


In the case of the large class of the mentally defective—whether lunatics, idiots, 
inebriates, epileptics or merely feeble-minded—we are relieved from the necessity of arguing 
in favour of the concentration in a single specialised Department of the whole of the central 
control, by the emphatic recommendations just made by the Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded.t Whether that Department be designated the 
Board of Control, as recommended by the Commissioners, or whether it be given some more 
exprcssive title, we think it indispensable that it should be a self-contained Department, 
¢dministering all the Grants-in-Aid of the service under its control, directly responsible 
to whichever Minister of the Crown may be entrusted with its supervision, and in direct 








* The Local Government Board for Scotland, which is the Central Authority for Poor Law, Public Health, 
Unemployment, Old-Age Pensions, and all the Local Authorities dealing with these subjects, is constituted 
as follows :—“ The Board shall consist of a President, being the Secretary for Scotland, the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, and the Under-Secretary for Scotland, together with three appointed members of whom one 
shall also be appointed Vice-President and Chairman of the Board in the absence of the President, the second 
shall be a member of the Faculty of Advocates, of not less than seven years standing, and the third shall be 
a registered medical practitioner, who is also registered on the medical register as the holder of a diploma 
in sanitary science, public health, or State medicine, under Sec. 21 of the Medical Act, 1886, or has been for 
@ period of not less than five years Medical Officer of a County or Burgh. Such third appointed member shall 
not hold any other appointment, or engage in private practice oremployment.”’ The President of the Board is, 
as Secretary for Scotland, the Parliamentary head of the Board. He is, therefore, the ultimate source of | 
executive power, both initiative and regulative. The constitutional position, as we understand it, is that he 
is the ultima ratio. He has the full power of veto on all that the Board does; he has the power to give instruc- 
tions that any given order shall be carried out. If, therefore, any difference of opinion should exist between 
the other five members of the Board and the President, he, as responsible head, would prevail. This funda- 
mental constitutional doctrine necessarily governs all the actions of the Board ; but, in practice, we understand, 
it affects for the most part only questions involving policy, e.g., the principle of the distribution of grants to 
sar athe staff appointments, ete. All the ordinary routine work of administration—Poor Law, Public 
he 8 Sele Sat, falls to be carried out by the three appointed members, acting as the whole Board. 
y ithe shes as acts as such. We gather that, theoretically, every member ot the Board deals with 
eae i a ee sees all papers ; but, for convenience of practice, there is a certain amount of specialisa- 
ajuk - 0 hotRe tei alling to the legal member, medical questions to the medical member, and general 
andi ifitessceas teats ete to the Vice-President as to the Permanent Head of an English Department 
Buued matitbencd ne ml mister. In practice, the great mass of questions are settled after discussion by the 
of every question me chore i of the whole Board, all the appointed members take part in the discussion 
head ; ‘but, practical mitted. Theoretically, the decisions are ultimately decisions by the Parliamentary 
> uy Practically, they are, for the most part, corporate decisions by a body of six men. 


} Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. VIII. 
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communication with all the Local Authorities making provision for any class of the mentally 
defective. We think that this Department should have its own specialised legal and archi- 
‘tectural advisers, as well as its own medical officers and inspectors. 


The administration of the service of national pensions for the aged is so inchoate, and 
the character of the local organisation is as yet so vaguely determined, that, whilst it 
necessarily impinges upon our subject, we hesitate to make definite recommendations in the 
matter. The present situation is anomalous. The orders and regulations are made by the 
Local Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively. The 
executive officers representing the Government in the different localities, and actually doing 
the bulk of the work of enquiry and determination, are not officers of these Departments, 
but of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, whose sphere extends to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. The Inspectors who are to see that these executive officers carry out the 
orders and regulations, not of their own department but of the three Local Government 
Boards, are at present responsible only to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The 
Pension Committees of the Local Authorities are in correspondence, not with the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, but with the Local Government Boards for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland respectively, to which the appeals are to be made. These appeals will 
have to be determined severally by these three Local Government Boards; and there does 
not seem to be any provision for ensuring that the appeals from England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively will be decided on uniform principles. We presume that 
this curious arrangement is only a temporary one. 


We regard it as essential that there should be a single, self-contained Central Depart- 
ment for this pension service, having its own executive staff and its own Inspectorate, 
supervising and controlling the Local Pension Authorities and determining all appeals from 
the local decisions. In view of the necessity of securing uniformity in the decisions on these 
appeals, and having regard to the fact that the whole of the funds are provided directly from 
the National Exchequer, we do not see how the Central Pensions Authority can be other 
than national in its scope, dealing directly with the whole of the United Kingdom. This 
consideration appears to exclude it from the Local Government Boards for England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively, and to point to its administration as a sub- 
ordinate Department of the Treasury. 


There remains the class of the Able-bodied, for whom provision is now made as paupers 
or Vagrants by the Destitution Authorities, and as unemployed by the Distress Committees 
of the Town Councils, etc. The central control is exercised, so far as England and Wales 
are concerned, in part by the “ Poor Law Division ” of the Local Government Board under 
Mr. J. 8. Davy, C.B., and in part by the “‘ Legal and Order Division ” of that Department, 
under Mr. H. C. Monro, C.B. A further disintegration of the central control with regard 
to the able-bodied has been recommended, as we have mentioned, by the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy, in the transfer to the Home Office of all supervision of the action 
of the Local Authorities in regard to the Able-bodied who are relieved outside their own 
parishes. We shall deal with the whole subject of the provision for the Able-bodied in 
Part II. of the present Report. It suffices here to say that we regard it as absolutely 
essential to economy and efficiency that one Central Department, and one Central Depart- 
ment only, should be responsible for the supervision and control of the treatment of able- 
bodied persons in receipt of public assistance ; and that this Central Department should be 
self-contained and distinct from those Departments of the National Government which 
have to lay down a policy, and to guide the Local Authorities, in the treatment of the 
various classes of the non-able-bodied. 


(G) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That the Local Government Board for England and Wales—and in a lesser 
degree the Local Government Boards for Scotland and Ireland—have failed to secure 
the national uniformity of policy with regard to the relief of the poor, which was aimed at 
in the establishment of a Central Authority upon the Report of 1834. 


2. That this failure has contributed to the extraordinary variations in Poor Law 
administration in different districts, and to the present demoralised state of the majority of 
the Destitution Authorities. 
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3 That we attribute the failure, not to any shortcomings in the persons concerned, 


but to the obsolete character of the administrative machinery with which they have had — 


to work; and notably to their not having been able to keep pace with the virtual trans- 
formation of the Destitution Authorities, from bodies set to “ relieve destitution ” under a 
deterrent Poor Law, into Local Authorities which, in response to public criticism, have 
started to provide, for this or that class of their patients, not deterrent relief, but curative 


and restorative treatment. 


4. That the “ Poor Law Division,” with its General Inspectors, adhering to the 
old technique of a deterrent ‘relief of destitution,” is unqualified to secure the efficient 
and economical administration of the different kinds of nurseries, schools, hospitals, asylums, 
custodial homes, farm colonies, and what not, that are now being run by the hypertrophied 


Destitution Authorities. 


5. That each of the separate services—such as education, public health and care of the 
insane—administered by the Local Authorities imperatively requires the supervision, 
guidance and control of a distinct and self-contained Department or Division of a Depart- 
ment, having its own regulative orders, its own technically qualified Inspectorate, and its 
consistent line of policy ; and that just as the Local Destitution Authorities should be 
broken up and merged in the several Committees of the County or County Borough Council 
dealing with the several services, so the Poor Law Division of the Local Government 
Board should be abolished, and its work distributed among the several Departments or 

Divisions of Departments to which may be entrusted the supervision and control over the 
Local Education Authorities, the Local Health Authorities, and the Local Authorities for 


the Mentally Defective, respectively. 


6. That we cannot refrain from animadverting on the fact that, notwithstanding 
the enormous importance and steady expansion of the Public Health work of the Local 
Authorities, there exists,in England and Wales,no Department, and not even a distinct 
and self-contained Division of a Department, responsible for their supervision, guidance 
and control in this important service, and for maintaining in it a definite and consistent 
policy—the work of dealing with the questions as they arise being intermixed with the 
business of other services and scattered among five different Divisions of the Local 
Government Board ; none of them having, under its control, any staff of inspectors for the 
_ systematic visitation of all the Local Health Authorities, or the administration of any 
Grant-in-Aid of the services of those Authorities ; and none of them being charged with 
the duty of formulating and maintaining a consistent policy for the service as a whole. .; > _ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE ScHEME oF REFORM. 


* The state of anarchy and confusion, into which has fallen the whole realm of relief 
and assistance to the poor and to persons in distress, is so generally recognised that many 
plans of reform have been submitted to us, each representing a section of public opinion. 
In fact, throughout the three years of our investigations we have been living under a 
continuous pressure for a remodelling of the Poor Laws and the Unemployed Workmen 
Act, in one direction or another. We do not regret this peremptory and insistent demand 
for reform. ‘The present position is, in our opinion, as grave as that of 1834, though in 
its own way. We have, on the one hand, in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
alike, the well-established Destitution Authorities, under ineffective central control, each 
pursuing its own policy in its own way ; sometimes rigidly restricting its relief to persons 
actually destitute, and giving it in the most deterrent and humiliating forms ; sometimes 
launching out into an indiscriminate and unconditional subsidising of mere poverty ; 
sometimes developing costly and palatial institutions for the treatment, either gratuitously 
or for partial payment, of practically any applicant of the wage-earning or of the lower 
middle class. On the other hand, we see existing, equally ubiquitous with the Destitution 
Authorities, the newer specialised organs of Local Government—the Local Education 
Authority, the Local Health Authority, the Local Lunacy Authority, the Local Unem- 
ployment Authority, the Local Pension Authority—all attempting to provide for the 
needs of the poor, according to the cause or character of their distress. Every Parliamentary 
session adds to the powers of these specialised Local Authorities. Every Royal Commis- 
sion or Departmental Committee recommends some fresh development of their activities. 
Thus, even while our Commission has been at work, a Departmental Committee has 
reported in favour of handing over the Vagrants and what used to be called the “ Houseless 
Poor,” to the Local Police Authority, as being interested in ‘‘ Vagrancy as a whole,” 
apart from the accident of a Vagrant being destitute. The Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded has recommended that all mentally defective 
persons now maintained by the Poor Law should be handed over to the Local Authority 
specially concerned with mental deficiency, whether in a destitute, or in a non-destitute 
person. The increasing activities of these specialised Local Authorities, being only halt- 
consciously sanctioned by public opinion, and only imperfectly authorised by statute, 
are spasmodic and uneven. Whilst, for instance, the Local Education Authorities and 
the Local Health Authorities are providing, in some places, gratuitous maintenance and 
medical treatment, for one set of persons after another, similar Authorities elsewhere 
are rigidly confining themselves to a bare fulfilment of their statutory obligations of 
schooling and sanitation. Athwart the overlapping and rivalry of these half a dozen Local 
Authorities that may be all at work in a single district, we watch the growing stream of 
private charity and voluntary agencies—almshouses and pensions for the aged ;_ hospitals 
and dispensaries, convalescent homes and “ medical missions ” for the sick; free dinners 
and free boots, country holidays and ‘“‘ happy evenings” for the children; free shelters 
and soup kitchens, “ way tickets’ and charitable jobs for the able-bodied, together with 
uncounted indiscriminate doles of every description—without systematic organisation 
and without any co-ordination with the multifarious forms of public activity. What 
the nation is confronted with to-day is, as it was in 1834, an ever-growing expenditure 
from public and private funds, which results, on the one hand, in a minimum of prevention 
and cure, and on the other in far-reaching demoralisation of character and the continuance 
of no small amount of unrelieved destitution. 


ew 


(A) SCHEMES THAT WE HAVE REJECTED. 


We may distinguish, amid the various proposals for reform that have been brought 
before us, three main policies to be carried out by new legislation in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland alike. These all contemplate the continuance, under one constitu- 
tion or another, of an Authority specifically charged with the relief of destitute persons, 
and of destitute persons only. As each of these policies has received substantial support, 
Re think it expedient to state briefly what they involve, and our reasons for not adopting 
them, 
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r “(i.) Lhe Continuance of a Denuded Destitution Authority alongside of other Locat 
| Authorities Providing for the Poor. 


The easiest policy to pursue, by way of bringing the chaos into some sort of order, 
would be to restrict the Destitution Authorities to a “ deterrent’ and “‘ less eligible ¥ 
relief of actual destitution, whilst giving free play to the other Local Authorities 
to develop assistance out of the rates and taxes on their own specialised lines of prevention 
and treatment. This policy has not been explicitly recommended to us as a definite scheme 
ofreform. Butitis implied in many of the fragmentary proposals that have been laid before 
us; as, indeed, it is in much of the legislation of the last few years. It was this policy 
which seems to have inspired the momentous Circular of 1886, by which Mr. Chamberlain, 
when President of the Local Government Board, inaugurated the Municipal Relief Works. 
for the Unemployed, and the same policy is plainly embodied in the Unemployed 
Workmen Act 0f 1905. “* Any relaxation,”’ said Mr. Chamberlain, of the ordinary deterrent 
tests in Poor Law Relief, ““ would be most disastrous.”* But another form of public 
essistance of men who would otherwise have been relieved by the Poor Law was to be 
provided by another Local Authority. Similarly, as an explanation of the Unemployed 


Workmen Act of 1905, we were informed by Mr. Walter Long, that, in his view, “‘the © 


object of the Poor Law,” in respect of the able-bodied, was “ to check” the manufacture 
of paupers “ by imposing upon those who are thriftless, idle or intemperate the strictest 
possible regulations,’ in which he desired no relaxation whatsoever. But for “‘ strong, 
healthy, industrious men,” who are “‘ by force of circumstances ”’ in distress, ‘‘ some fresh 
powers and new machinery are required.f The same idea lay at the root of the persistent 
advocacy, by Mr. Charles Booth, of a national scheme of pensions for the aged. A wise 
system of non-contributory pensions for the aged, together with municipal hospitals for 
the sick, would, he held, enable the Poor Law to be made wholly deterrent.t The same 
idea has been embodied in nearly all the legislation on these problems of the last few years ; 
and it has inspired the recommendations of nearly all the Royal Commissions and Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, in favour of providing, outside the Poor Law, milk depots and school 
dinners for the infants and children, municipal hospitals for all sorts of diseases, ‘‘ custodial 
homes”’ for the feeble-minded, and pensions for the aged. 


This policy offers to-day the attraction of requiring no reversal of recent legislation, — 


and no discouragement of municipal efforts to raise the standard of life, It 
involves, however, the denudation of the English Boards of Guardians and the 
Scottish Parish Councils of all the forms of specialised provision for the children, 
the sick and the aged that we have described; and the rigid curtailment of the activities 
of these Destitution Authorities to the maintenance of a deterrent Workhouse. This means, 
in England and Wales, the abrogation of nearly all the Orders and Circulars of the Local 
Government Board since the date of the General Consolidated Order of 1847 and 
the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory’ Order of 1844. It would, by depriving the elected 
members and the officials of all the interest of managing educational, curative and philan- 
thropic institutions, take the heart out of Poor Law administration ;. and make it more 
difficult than ever to induce men and women of zeal and integrity to devote. themselves 
to what would be nothing but. a hateful service. Moreover, experience with regard to 
vagrants and the “ Ins-and:Outs”’ has shown that the most deterrent Workhouse does not 
prove continuously deterrent, unless its administrators can apply powers of compulsory 
detention. To grant such powers would be to make the Destitution, Authorities very 
nearly akin to the Prison Authorities. It was on such grounds that the Departmental 


Committee on Vagrancy was constrained to recommend that. the Vagrants should be — 


taken out of the Poor Law, and entrusted to the Police Authorities, and that a penal 
colony for their detention should be provided by the Prison Department under the Home 
Office. Indeed, it is difficult to discover what class of destitute persons would, under this 
scheme, be found, in practice, to remain under the jurisdiction of the denuded Destitu- 
tion Authority, after all those who required curative treatment, all those for whom 
honourable maintenance ought to'be provided, and all those subjected to penal detention 
had been withdrawn. Meanwhile, the other Local Authorities, specialising on particular 
services, would be free to go ahead in’ their’ several ways, increasing’ the municipal 
debt in all directions, and relieving whole classes of persons and whole forms of destitu- 
tion, without any check against overlapping, without any insistence on charge or recovery. 
without inquiry into ec 


* Circular of March 15th, 1886 wes : Vi" 3 t ay 
Wales, 1886-1887, Appondix ne ts bee Annual Report of Local Government Board for England and 
{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78461 (Pars. 11, 12). 


{ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old A i 
e, by the Rt. Hon. Charles Booth, 1892 . 208-210; Old- 
Age Pensions and the Aged Poor, by the same, 1399 feasted in 1906). es. 


enomic circumstances before the’ grant of food or money in the — 
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home, and without, in fact, any safeguards against developing afresh all the evils of an 
unregulated Poor Law. On the other hand, as rigid deterrence is found to leave much 
destitution unrelieved, and as the other Local Authorities would have no responsibility 
for preventing starvation, we should have, in some districts, practically the evil of there 
being no relief of distress; whilst nowhere would the Local Authorities be under any 
obligation to make whatever provision they chose to develop, in any one service, adequate 
to the needs of the poor. 


(ii) The Monopoly of Public Assistance by a Deterrent Destitution Authority. 


The idea of limiting all assistance out of rates and taxes to the operations of a Deter- 
rent Poor Law was unreservedly advocated, with regard to the Able-bodied, by the Royal 
Commission of 1834, and put into practice by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834-1847. 
Some students of the 1834 Report consider that this policy was also intended to be applied 
to the non-able-bodied.* But the application of this policy to the “ Disabled ” was reserved 
for the talented Inspectorate of 1869-86. It was then argued that just as under the Act of 
1834 the introduction of a Deterrent Poor Law had “ obliged the Able-bodied to assume 
responsibility for the able-bodied period of life, an application of the principle to the other 
responsibilities would produce equally advantageous results.” + To ensure the maximum 
of deterrence, it was suggested that the ‘‘ Workhouse Test ” should be universally applied, 
so that the only relief offered to any class, “‘ the Disabled ” as well as the Able-bodied, should 
be bare subsistence in a disciplinary Workhouse, combined with the humiliation and dis- 
grace that—so it was argued—should be attached to “living upon funds that have been 
raised by compulsion.” This policy, it was fervently believed by its advocates, would, by 
reason of its very harshness to the aged, to the sick and to the children, so stimulate private 
charity and voluntary agencies, and so encourage parental and filial, brotherly and cousinly 
feeling, that every aged person, every sick person and every child, who was at all * deserv- 
ing,” and many even of those who were not deserving, would be maintained without 
“* nauperism,”’ and without cost to public funds, rena e ‘ 

The uniform enforcement of this policy throughout the country has been advocated 
by many of our witnesses, including some having great experience of the actual administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. The official representatives of the Poor Law Officers’ Association, 
for instance, presented this policy to us as embodying “ the fundamental principles of the 
English Poor Law.” { They laid it down that the principles upon which we ought to 
insist, with regard to all assistance from public funds, were that “the condition of the 
person relieved should not in any respect be better than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer; and the next, that it is essential to associate with the receipt 
of relief such drawbacks as will induce the poor, so far as lies in their power, to make 
provision for the future.” § / 

We find some difficulty in estimating the exact changes that would be required for 
universal adoption of this policy, owing to the fact that its advocates are not clear whether 
they really desire it to be applied to all classes of paupers. Mr. Crowder, for instance, whose 
long and devoted service as a Poor Law Guardian in St. George’s-in-the-Hast is so well 
known, emphatically declared to us that all relief of distress from public funds should be 
through the Poor Law, || and that all such relief should be “less eligible,” should be 

* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 29405, 29406 (Bonar). 
+ History of the English Poor Law, by Sir G. Nicholls, Vol. TIT. (by T. Mackay), p. 154. ‘ 
{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 28796 (Par. 2). UB ei 
§ Ibid., Q. 28938. 
| ‘‘ The business of the Poor Law is the relief of destitution as distinguished from poverty. The funda- 
mental principle with respect to legal relief is that the condition of the pauper ought to be, on the whole, less 
eligible than that of the poorest class of independent labourer. That all distribution of relief, in money or in 
goods, to be spent or consumed by the pauper in his own home (?.e., all outdoor relief), is inconsistent with 
the principle in question. Where cases of real hardship occur, the remedy must be applied by individual 
charity, a virtue for which no system of relief derived from a compulsory tax can or ought to be a substitute. 
That the bane of all pauper legislation has been the legislating for extreme cases, and that every exception, 
every Violating of the general rule to meet a real case of unusual hardship, lets in a whole class of fraudulent 
cases by which that rule must in time be destroyed.” (Ibid., Q. 17387 (Par. 21).) 
17676. Do you agree with the principle that all relief of distress from public funds should go through the 
Poor Law ?—(Mr. Crowder.) Yes. 
17677. Whether it is caused by unemployment, or sickness, or in any other way ?—Yes, public relief. 
17678. You believe that that would be healthy as a means of compelling people to rely on their own 
resources, and make provision for unemployment or sickness during the working period ?—I do. 
17679. You approve also of attaching the stigma of pauperism practically to all people who are in receipt 
of relief ?—I do. 
ee tape You .would not hide the fact, in any case, that these people are receiving relief from public 
unds ‘—No. 
' 17681. Because of its weakening the character of the people and increasing the number of the persons 
relying on getting relief in a similar way ?—Quite so. 
(Ibid., Qs. 17676-17681.) és 
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“ deterrent,” and should be subject to "we stigma of pauperism.” But it subsequenuy 
appeared that Mr. Crowder was unprepared to apply this pohey to the not inconsiderable 
section of the paupers who are children, nor yet (except “ to some extent ) to the still 
larger number who are sick.* Some witnesses, however, were more consistent. Mr. T. 
Mackay, for instance, would have us boldly apply this historic policy to the aged and to the 
sick, as well as to the Able-bodied.f One important witness, the Rev, Canon Bury, who 
was so long mainly responsible for the Poor Law administration of Brixworth, frankly 
advocated the application of the same principles even to the children, for whom he 
recommended { residence in the General Mixed Workhouse, as the only way of making their 
condition less eligible than that of the children of the lowest grade of independent labourer. 
“JT think,” said Canon Bury, “‘ the child must bear, as it were, the sins of the father ‘ 

and I should not like Poor Law relief to interfere with that.” § Thus, we have mainten- 
ance in the Workhouse advocated as the sole form of public assistance to be afforded to any 
class. ‘The only alternative appears to such reformers to be a grant of Outdoor Relief 
which cannot be made either adequate or conditional. or “itis evident,’’ remarks one of 
the Inspectors, “ that if out-relief were granted in sufficient amount to aftord adequate 
relief (which may be defined as relief which would place the recipient in reasonable com- 
fort) it would raise the pauper class to a better condition than the independent persons in a 
similar position of life (miserable as that position may be in the estimate of more favoured 
sections of society) and would offer a premium to dependence upon the rates. Besides, no 
out-relief can teach cleanliness and decency (again, according to a higher standard), or can 
prevent persons in great poverty from parting with any article they can turn into money.” 


The adoption of this policy would involve the repeal of the various Acts of recent 
years enabling the Local Education Authorities to feed necessitous children, and to provide 
medical treatment for those who need it. It would involve, not only the abandonment 
of all this activity by Local Education Authorities, but also their closing their residential 
schools for defective children, and their day industrial schools. The Local Health Autho- 
rities would have either to close their 700 hospitals, or else—what indeed, the’ Legislature 
seems originally to have intended—make such a substantial charge for admission to them 
as would automatically throw back on the Poor Law every destitute person stricken 
with fever. Similarly the. most progressive of the Local Health Authorities would have 
either to close their Municipal Milk Depots, and dismiss their Health Visitors; or else 
make such charges for these services as would render them self-supporting, and, at the 
same time, leave to the Destitution Authority the monopoly of public assistance in the 
poorest districts. We should have to ignore the recommendations in favour of specialised 
provision for particular classes, which have emanated from every Royal Commission, 
every Select Committee of the House of Commons, and every Departmental Committee 
which has, during the last twenty years, been set to consider any one of these problems. 
We should, in particular, have to neglect the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy and those of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control 
of the Feeble-minded, Finally, we should have to repeal the Unemployed Workmen 


Act of 1905 and the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. The Destitution Authorities them- — 


selves would have to be revolutionised. The Poor Law Division of the Local Government 


Board would have to revert to the policy and the Poor Law technique of the Inspectorate 


of 1869-86; and this would involve the reversal of nearly all the official Orders and 
Circulars of the last sixty years with regard to the children; of all those of the last forty 
years with regard to the sick; and of all those of the last. twenty years with regard to 
the aged. The Boards of Guardians of England and Wales would have to give up their 


Cottage Homes and Scattered Homes, their Infirmaries and Sanatoria. The Parish Councils — 


of Scotland would have to give up their Parochial Homes and pensions for the aged, and 
their roll of widows with children on exceptional home aliment, far above what is enjoyed 


by the wives of the lowest class of independent labourers. We do not think that any such 
revolution is possible or desirable. | 


, What, indeed, has become apparent is that the condition of the lowest grade of in- 
ependent labourers is unfortunately one of such inadequacy of food and clothing and 
such absence of other necessaries of life that it has been found, in practice, impossible 
0 make the conditions of Poor Law relief “less eligible” without making them such as 
Bo eee eee ee ee ne ee 


* Ibid., Qs. 17726-17736. 
| t Ibid., Qs. 29884, 29885. 
' t Tbid., Q. 48291. 

§ Ibid.; Qs. 48187, 48188. 
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are demoralising to the children, physically injurious to the sick, and brutalising to the 
aged and infirm. Nor do private charity and Voluntary Agencies suffice as a substitute 
or as an alternative for the public provision for the destitute. It is not merely that 
private charity has at least as many evils of its own, and at least as many dangers, as 
the public provision has. What has been abundantly demonstrated is that, without 
State action, private charity and Voluntary Agencies nowhere fit the need—they are 
in most places and for most purposes lamentably insufficient, and in some places and for 
some purposes demoralisingly superabundant. Finally, they never rise above the in- 
dividual hard case. With such problems as the excessive infantile mortality of a whole 
_ district, the wide prevalence of tuberculosis, or the preventable illnesses of school children, 
it never occurs to them to attempt to cope. | 


(ii.) The Extension of Public Assistance by a Disquised and Swollen Poor Law. 


We pass now to the recommendations of the majority of our colleagues in respect 
_of the functions and constitution of the bodies which they suggest should take the place 
of the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales. We confess to some difficulty in 
discovering or understanding what it is that they propose. They sweep away all existing 
Poor Law Authorities—doing, as it seems to us, grave injustice in the terms they apply 
to the existing Guardians *—but they recommend the creation of a new Poor Law 
Authority under another name. They are emphatic in laying down the principle that 
*“the responsibility for due and effective relief of all necessitous persons at the public 
expense should be in the hands of one and only one Authority.’’} Moreover, they declare 
that they “ do not recommend any alteration otf the law which would extend the qualifica- 
tion for relief to individuals not now entitled to it, or which would bring within the 
operation of assistance from public funds classes not now legally within its operation.” { 
So far we might be dealing with the plan of “a Monopoly of Public Assistance by a 
Deterrent Destitution Authority ” that we have just described. But our colleagues reject 
that plan. They carefully avoid any recommendation in favour of a return to the 
** principles of 1834.” These principles, hitherto acclaimed as the basis of any sound 
‘policy, are left aside as antiquated and inapplicable. ‘‘ The administrators of the present 
Poor Law,” we are told, “‘ are, in fact, endeavouring to apply the rigid system of 1834 
to a condition of affairs which it was never intended to meet. What is wanted is not 
to abolish the Poor Law, but to widen, strengthen and humanise the Poor Law.” § The 
new Poor Law Authority is, therefore, no longer to be confined to dealing with “ the 
destitute” ; it is to provide for the much larger class of “ the necessitous.” || Its work 
is no longer to be “ relief,’ but to be concentrated mainly on curative and restorative 
treatment of the most varied kind. This policy, it will be perceived, involves not only 
the continuance of the array of specialised institutions which afew Boards of Guardians 
in England have latterly established, but their multiplication in every district, and the 
development of new varieties. Besides the Poor Law residential Schools (or Cottage 
Homes, or Scattered Homes), there is to be established in every populous district a Poor 
Law day school, providing meals for the children of widows on Outdoor Relief, as well 
as an improved form of education, better adapted than that given in the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools for the preparation of pauper children for industrial careers. There 
are to be also Poor Law almshouses or Cottage Homes for the deserving aged, and Poor 
Law Rescue Homes for destitute young women of immoral life.{] 


What puzzles us is how the new Poor Law Authority can provide all these things for 
“the necessitous,” without enormously increasing its present costly overlapping and 
rivalry with the Local Education Authority and the Local Health Authority. For it is 





* We wish, in particular, to dissociate ourselves from such a statement as the following: “ The work 
is tending more and more to fal] into the hands of persons who, caring more for their own interests than for 
those of the community, direct their administration more towards the attainment of popularity than towards 
the solution of the real problems of pauperism ” (Par. 92 of Chapter IT. of Part IV. of the Majority Report). 
We know of no branch of the public service in which there is a larger proportion of zealous and devoted men 
and women than among the 24,000 Poor Law Guardians, who suffer unmerited unpopularity and disrepute 
from having to work an antiquated and impracticable system, imposed on them by Parliament and the Local 
Government Board. 

{ Par. 609 of Chapter IV. of Part VI. of Majority Report. 

{ Par. 4 of Part IX. of Majority Report. 

§ Par. 337 of Chapter I. ot Part VI. of Majority Report. 

|| ‘‘ We prefer the term necessitous,” for we believe that it more accurately describes those who are at 
present held to be qualified for relief. We recommend, therefore, that the term ‘‘necessitous” take the 
place of “destitute.” (Par. 4 of Part IX. of Majority Report.) . 

 § Par. 420 of Chapter VIII. of part IV.; Pars. 92, 99-100, and 148a of Part IX. of Majority Report. 
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very far from being true that, under the plan to which our colleagues have committed 
themselves, there would be “ one and only one Authority” administering public assistance. 
Some classes which have lately been withdrawn from the Poor Law are, itis true to be thrust 
back. The respectable mechanic temporarily out of a job, who is now obtaining “ Km- 
ployment Relief” from the Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
is again to come under the jurisdiction of the Poor Law Authority. The necessitous child 
now being fed at school, or medically treated under the newly constituted organisation 
of the Education Authority, is once again to depend on the Poor Law Authority, and 
on the Poor Law Authority alone. We gather that in England the phthisical patients 
who are now being treated in Municipal Hospitals are to be transferred to the Infirmaries 
of the Poor Law Authority. These changes will involve the repeal of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, 1905, the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, and the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1906. On the other hand our colleagues concur with 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded in advocating that all mentally defective persons, however destitute, shall cease 
to be paupers and be transferred to the Local Lunacy Authority.* They also repeat 
(though whether or not with approval we are unable to ascertain) the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy in favour of divorcing the whole provision 
for this section of the Able-bodied from the Destitution Authority, and of entrusting it 
to the Watch Committees of Borough Councils and (outside the Metropolitan area) to the 
Standing Joint Committees of County Councils. With regard to these not inconsiderable 
portions of the destitute—amounting to at least one-fifth of the entire pauper host—our 
colleagues are proposing, to use their own condemnatory words, to break up into sections 
‘the work previously performed”? by the Boards of Guardians, and to transfer it to 
“existing committees of County and County Borough Councils.” { We fail to understand 
the reasonableness of a change, involving great expense and disturbance, which withdraws 
the Vagrant, the Lunatic, the Epileptic, and the Feeble-minded person from the Poor Law 
and throws back into the hands of the Poor Law Authority the respectable artisan in want 
of work, the child found hungry at school, and the phthisical patient requiring isolation, 
who are now being dealt with by other Authorities. Nor do the recommendations of our 
colleagues even approach, still less attain, their own ideal of there being ~ one and only 
one Authority,” dispensing Public Assistance. We should still have the overlapping 
between the hospital provision made by the 700 institutions of the Local Health Authorities 
in all diseases other than phthisis, and the sick wards and infirmaries of the Poor Law 
Authorities ; between the residential schools, day feeding schools, and “ boarding out ”” 
of the Local Education Authorities and the exactly similar schools and boarding out of 
the Poor Law Authorities. 


_ But it is with regard to the Able-bodied that our colleagues depart most widely from 
their principle of having “ one and only one Authority.” Besides the vaguely suggested 
Local Police Authority, for relieving such of the Able-bodied as are vagrant, and the 
new Poor Law Authority for such of them as are stationary, there are to be, in every 
district, a Labour Exchange managed by the Board of Trade, providing Migration Relief 
in the form of railway tickets at the expense of the Treasury for such of the Able-bodied 
as are Unemployed; a Local Insurance Organisation, of uncertain constitution, dis- 
pensing Treasury subsidies as Unemployment Relief to insured workmen ; and a Detention 
Colony giving “Continuous Treatment” at the expense of the Home Office to those 

who will not work, or whose recent character and conduct are an insuperable bar to 


their re-entering industrial life.” The situation is to be further complicated by the 


existence of a semi-statutory Voluntary Aid Committee, which is evidently intended 


iN direct the operations of all the other authorities; for, we are/toid, “a first application 
or assistance will naturally be made to the Voluntary Aid Committee,” § to be dealt with - 


at its discretion. If it decides to refuse its own aid, it is to be a principle that the Poor 


Relief afforded “ shall be in some way less agreeable than ”’|| what the Voluntary, Aid — 


Tees your have given. Thus, the Voluntary Aid Committee is to set the standard — 
“the tS ae Ae Law Authority is never to exceed. Sa In course of time,” we are told, 
: oe : ce ol the committees would be so well-known in the district that the applicants — 
stance themselves would know to which of the two committees they ought to | 


to 





* All the references which 
th 
on the Care and Control of th fe 


yi ee and 167 of Chapter IV. of Part VIII. ; and Par. 151 of Part IX. 
| Chapter V. of Part VIII. of Majority Report 
t Par. 12 of Part IX its 
§ Par. 612 of Cha 
|| Par. 623 of Cha 


pter IV. of Part VI. of Majority Report. 
pter IV, of Part VI. of Majority Report. 


} 


jority Report makes to the recommendations of the Roval Commission | 
e Feeble-minded express concurrence ; see par. 512 of Chapter IX. of Part IV.; — 
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apply.” * But, so far as we have been able to follow the maze of Authorities to be set 
up, there will be, not two, but six different Authorities more or less supporting the Able- 
bodied of any one district. We fear that we must agree with our colleagues when, in 
another part of their Report, they say that “ it is difficult to conceive any system in which 
different public Authorities have power simultaneously to administer relief to much 
the same class of applicant in the same locality which will not result in overlapping, 
confusion and divergence of treatment and practice.” + 


Our colleagues seem to us to be even less successful in carrying out, in their detailed 
recommendations, their axiom that they do not desire “‘ to bring within the operation 
of assistance from public funds classes not now within its operation.” We have already 
alluded to the proposed substitution for the classic, narrow category of “ the destitute,” 
of the far wider category of “ the necessitous.” The same desire, as they express it, ‘‘ to 
widen, strengthen and humanise the Poor Law,” is shown, we think, in an almost morbid 
wish to alter the names of things, in order to give a flavour of generosity, if not of laxness, 
to the new Poor Law. Their new Poor Law Authority is to be euphemistically designated 
the “ Public Assistance Authority ”’; its Relief Committees are to be ‘‘ Public Assistance 
Committees’; the Able-bodied Test Workhouse is to be known in future as the 
“Industrial Institution” ; the Outdoor Labour Test is described under ‘‘ Outdoor Relief”’ ; 
and simple Outdoor Relief, far from being abolished, obtains consecration in the official 
phraseology of the future as ““ Home Assistance.”” The good old-fashioned term ‘‘ deten- 
tion” is deemed “ infelicitous,” and whenever the new Poor Law Authority wishes to 
detain a pauper against his will, the instrument will be disguised as an ‘‘ Order for Con- 
tinuous Treatment.’’t But passing from these innocent devices of “‘illusory nomenclature,” 
we find, in some of the proposals—not, as the “ principles”? would lead us to expect, 
a restriction of the area of pauperism, but actually an extension of its area, and an increase 
in its amenities. With regard to the sick in particular, the new Poor Law axiom is to 
be, “ Investigation should follow upon Treatment.” § Whether the medical treatment 
is to be peremptorily terminated whenever the enquiry discloses pecuniary resources, is 
not stated. But being necessitous is not always to be the condition of eligibility under 
the new Poor Law. It is expressly recommended that institutional treatment, including 
maintenance, should be provided by the Poor Law Authorities without charge and without 
disfranchisement, for all persons who are members of Provident Dispensaries and are 
recommended by their own doctors for such treatment, apparently in rivalry with the 
Local Health Authorities, and equally whether or not the patients have sufficient means 
to obtain such institutional treatment for themselves.|| This extension of entirely gratui- 
tous treatment to persons who are not necessarily destitute, and from whom the cost of 
this treatment is not to be recovered, mvolves a serious extension of the area of Public 
Relief, and of the work of the new Poor Law Authority, and no inconsiderable increase 
of expenditure. What seems to us even more extraordinary is the proposal to grant 
to every destitute sick person the privilege of a free choice among the doctors of the town, 
exactly as if such sick persons had belonged all their lives to a well-organised Provident 
Dispensary. If it is desired to make relief less desirable than maintenance by individual 
exertion and foresight, we should have thought that “free choice of doctors” was exactly 
the privilege to be withheld from the person coming on the rates for treatment. The 
proposal seems to us all the more dangerous’ as it is plain that the poor patient will tend 
to choose the doctor who interferes least with his habits, and whom he finds most sym- 
pathetic in ordering “‘ medical extras”’; from which, it must be remembered, food and 
even alcoholic stimulants are not excluded. We cannot but agree with our colleague, 
Dr. Downes, who states in his Dissent that “the scheme ... appears ... to offer 
what amounts to a large measure of free medical relief without adequate safeguard either 
to the medical profession generally, or to the ratepayer.”’ §] 


The promoters of this scheme seem not unnaturally to feel that the present Boards 
of Guardians in England and Ireland, and the present Parish Councils in Scotland, would 
not be equal to the administration of so multifarious an array of services. each having 
its own technique. The failure of the present Destitution Authorities to cope with the 
difficulties presented by the existing mixture of classes with which they have to deal 
makes it clear, in fact, that to administer the new congeries of functions would demand 
instruments of “ high finish and fine temper,’’** which cannot, it is contended, be ensured 





* Part 613 of Chapter IV. of Part VI. of Majority Report 

+ Par. 609 of Chapter IV. of Part VI. of Majority Report. 

t{ Par. 150-3 of Part IX. of Majority Report. 

§ Par. 232 of Chapter III. of Part V. of Majority Report. 

|| Par. 236 and Conclusions, Sec. 16 and 17 of Chapter III. of Part V. of Majority Report. 
4 Dissent signed by Dr. A. Downes. 

** Par. 11 of Part IX. of Majority Report. 
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Thus the new Poor Law Authority, though in form a Committee 
of the County or County Borough Council, is to have its own autonomy, even as to the 
rate to be levied or the capital outlay to be made ; and is not to be subject to the control 
Though Councillors will sit upon it, it is to consist largely of co-opted 
bers, who are to be drawn from amongst men and women of greater 
experience, wisdom and local knowledge than popular election can supply. The powers 
and duties of the new Poor Law are not even entrusted to this packed Poor Law Committee 


disguised under a new 


by popular election. 


name, but are to be distributed among a whole series of ‘° Public 
Assistance Committees” and “‘ Medical Committees,’ the bulk of the work devolving upon 
these nominated local committees, each with its own dilution of non-elected members— 
the Medical Committees largely composed. of the doctors who are going to be selected 
by their pauper patients, and paid their fees out of the rates ; and the Public Assistance 
Committees made up to a great extent of persons nominated by voluntary charitable 
agencies. But this is not all. What might seem the generous laxness of the whole 
terminology of the proposed new li 
counteracted by statutory “* Voluntary Aid Committees’; constituted on the lines of 
the Charity Organisation Society ; eligible to receive grants from the Public Assistance 
Authority out of the County Rate ; * but in no way under public control. To these «rre- 


sponsible Committees of benevolent amateurs all applicants will apply in the first instance ; rr 
and in case of refusal of aid. the Public Assistance Committee is to be bound to assist 
the applicant, if at all, “in some way less agreeable ” than the Voluntary Aid Committee 
would have done!t We have found some difficulty in unravelling the complicated 
details of the constitution recommended in this scheme for the administration of an annual 
expenditure from the rates and taxes of, in England and Wales alone, at least £15,000,000 
sterling. What is clear is that the unconcealed purpose of constructing this elaborate and 
mysterious framework, agit, 
“With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,” 


is to withdraw the whole relief of distress from popular control. 


But apart from this undemocratic constitution, which, in our judgment, makes the — 


scheme politically quite impracticable, we consider the whole conception of a Swollen 
Poor Law, under whatever name disguised, unsound: in principle. The experience of 
the past, as shown by the analysis contained in the preceding chapters of this Report, 
demonstrates, we think, beyond possibility of doubt that when a Destitution Authority 
departs from the simple function of providing bare maintenance under deterrent conditions, 
it finds tt quite impossible to mark off or delimit tts services from those which are required 
by, and provided for, the population at large. The function of preventing and. treating 
disease among destitute persons cannot, in practice, be distinguished from the prevention 
and treatment of disease in other persons. The rearing of infants and the education of 
children whose parents are destitute does not differ from the rearing of infants and the 
education of children whose parents are not destitute. The liability of persons to be 
compulsorily removed from their homes, because they have become a public nuisance 
or a source of danger, must surely be the same whether or not they are technically “ desti- 
tute.” The exercise of the power of compulsorily adopting the children of parents who 


are leading a vicious life, or who are cruelly treating them, has no reference to the 


“destitution” of such parents. In short, if we are going to provide preventive and 
curative treatment—if the treatment of each class, and of each individual within that 
class, is to be governed not by the fact of their destitution but by the conditions surrounding 


the particular class and the particular individual of the class—the category of the destitute 


nears an irrelevancy. What is demanded by the conditions is not a dwvision according 
to the presence or absence of destitution, but a division according to the services to be provided.§ 


Each public service requires its own “ machinery of approach ” of the population at large, 


its own technical methods of treatment of the class entrusted to it, its own specialised 
staff, and its own supervising committee, bent upon the performance of the particular 
une ean from whom the cost of their treatment ought to be recovered, can be 
Penal Peta’ § to pay without vainly trying to separate the treatment of the destitute 

ne reatment of the poor. To seek to withdraw, from the elaborate specialised 
public services, already in existence for the population at large, the 5 or 10 ner cent. of 





‘ i 233 of Part VI of Majority Report. ——+- 
J it bee oe Chapter IV. of Part VI. of Majority Report. 
& The via roms IV. cf Part VI. of Majority Report. 
Yes vee Cg. een hh Pe eas to fix our attention on the poor as a. class have often been pointed out. 
the point of view tH fie Pop i 6 ‘poor rate’ as a poor rate keeps attention fixed on the poor as @ class, from 
ei RC tare “s ete and Official pauperism. Ibis suggestive of continuing dependence, and even 
sation,” by C.S. Lock. 3 : dependent. It should be abolished.” (‘The Development of Charity Organi- 
, ch, in Charity Organisation Review. Vol. XV., N.S., February, 1904.) 


oor Law, if not also of some of its provisions, is to be 
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each class who are technically “destitute,” and to set up duplicate services for their 
separate treatment under the Poor Law, even if disguised under the name of Public 
Assistance, would be both injurious to themselves and unnecessarily costly to the public.* 


(B) THE ScHEME WE RECOMMEND. 


We have now to present the scheme of reform to which we ourselves have been driven 
by the facts of the situation. The dominant exigencies of which we have to take account 
are += . 

(i.) The overlapping, confusion and waste that result from the provision 
for each separate class being undertaken, in one and the same district, by two, 
three, and sometimes even by four separate Local Authorities, as well as by 
voluntary agencies. 


, (ii.) The demoralisation of character and she slackening of personal effort 
that result from the unnecessary spreading of indiscriminate, unconditional and 
gratuitous provision, through this unco-ordinated rivalry. 


; (iii.) The paramount importance of subordinating mere relief to the special. 
ised treatment of each separate class, with the object of preventing or curing its 


distress. 


(iv.) The expediency of intimately associating this specialised treatment 
of each class with the standing machinery for enforcing, both before and after 
the period of distress, the fulfilment of personal and family obligations. 


We have seen that it is not practicable to oust the various specialised Local Authorities 
that have grown up since the Boards of Guardians were established. There remains only 
the alternative—to which, indeed, the conclusions of each of our chapters seem to us to 

oint—of completing the process of breaking up the Poor Law, which has been going on for 
the last three decades. The scheme of reform that we recommend involves :— 


(i.) The final supersession of the Poor Law Authority by the newer special- 
ised Authorities already at work. 

(ii.) The appropriate distribution of the remaining functions of the Poor Law 
among those existing Authorities. | 


(iii.) The establishment. of suitable machinery for registering and, co- 
ordinating all the assistance afforded to any given person or family ; and 


ic enforcement, by means of this co-ordinating 


(iv.) The more systemat 
f able-bodied persons to support themselves and 


machinery, of the obligation o 
their families. 


(i.) The Supersession of the Destitution Authority. 


We think that the time has arrived for the abolition of the Boards of Guardians in 
England, Wales and Ireland; and, so far as any Poor Law duties are concerned, of the 
Parish Councils in Scotland. We come to this conclusion not from any lack of apprecia- 
tion of the devoted public service gratuitously rendered on these Boards of Guardians 
and Parish Councils by tens of thousands of men and women of humanity, ability, and 
integrity, which, we feel, has never received adequate recognition. But it has become 
increasingly plain to us in the course of our inquiry—it is, in fact, recognised by many 
‘of the members of these bodies themselves—that the character of the functions entrusted 
+o the Poor Law Authorities is such as to render their task, at best, nugatory; and, at 
worst, seriously mischievous. ‘The mere keeping of people from starving—which is 
essentially what the Poor Law sets out to do—may have been useful as averting social 
revolution: it cannot, in the twentieth century, be regarded as any adequate fulfilment 
of social duty. The very conception of relieving destitution starts the whole service 
on a demoralising tack. An Authority having for its function merely the provision of 





* ‘ Tt would be very undesirable,”” deposed one of our colleagues, before the Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, “ to set up two classes of Authorities, or more, to deal with the same 
class of infirmity. . . . It may happen, as it has happened in the past, that the pauper class would be better 

rovided for than the class next above them. . . . I think that if provision is made, it should be made in such 
a way that all classes of the community can be received. . . . I think it is a principle which has a wide application. 
Take, for example, a case of phthisis. I should not like to see Poor Law sanatoria simply as Poor Law sana- 
toria.”” (Report of Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 1908, Vol. I., Q. 1813 ; 


Evidence of Dr. Arthur Downes.) 
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maintenance for those who are starving is necessarily limited in its dealings to the brief 
periods in each person’s life in which he is actually destitute; and has, therefore, even if 
it could go beyond the demoralising dole—too bad for the good, and too good for the 
bad—no opportunity of influencing that person’s life, both before he becomes destitute, 
and after he has ceased to be destitute, in such a way as to stimulate personal effort, to 
strengthen character and capacity, to ward off dangers, and generally to keep the individual 
on his feet. As regards the effect on individual character and the result in enforcing 
personal and family responsibilities, of the activities of the Destitution Authority on the 
one hand, and those of the Local Education Authority and the Local Health Authority 
on the other—even where these latter give food as well as treatment—there is, as all 
our evidence shows, no possible doubt on which side the advantage les. Yet if a Poor 
Law Authority attempts to do more than provide bare subsistence for those who are 
actually destitute, for the period in which they are destitute surat it sets itself to give the 
necessary specialised treatment required for birth and infancy ; if it provides education 
for children, medical treatment for the sick, satisfactory provision for the aged, and special- 
ised compulsion for the able-bodied, it ceases to be an “ad hoc” Authority, with a single 
tradition and a single purpose, and becomes a “ mixed” Authority, without either the 
diversified professional staff, the variety of technical experience, or even a sufficiency 
and continuity of work in any one branch to enable it to cope with its multifarious pro- 
blems. Moreover, as has been abundantly demonstrated by experience, every increase 
in the advantageousness of the “relief” afforded by the Destitution Authority, and every 
enlargement of its powers of compulsory removal and detention, brings it into new rivalry 
with the other Local Authorities, and drags into the net of pauperism those who might 
otherwise have been dealt with as self-supporting citizens. If, as 1t seems to us, it has 
become imperative to put an end to the present wasteful and demoralising overlapping 
between Local Authorities, it is plain that it is the Destitution Authority—already denuded 
of several of its functions—that must give way to its younger rivals. 


Besides this paramount consideration, there are two incidental reasons which support 
our recommendation for the abolition of the Boards of Guardians in England, Wales 
and Ireland, and, so far at any rate as their Poor Law work is concerned, of the Parish 
Councils in Scotland. These are :— 


(a) The grave economic and administrative inconveniences of the existing 
Poor Law areas; and 


(6) The unnecessary multiplication of elected Local Authorities. 


In the great majority of cases the population dealt with by the Destitution Authority 
is too small to permit either of economical administration or of proper provision being 
made in separate institutions for all the various classes of paupers. Out of the 1,679 
districts into which the United Kingdom is divided for Poor Law purposes, four-fifths have 
populations which do not amount to 20,000 families each. Even in England and Wales 
more than two-thirds of the Unions include fewer than 10,000 families ; and 81 of these 
Unions actually have populations of fewer than 2,000 families each. In Ireland, out of the 
130 Unions, there are only 9 having as many as 10,000 families ; and there are 12 having 
fewer than 2,000 families.* In Scotland where this morcellement is carried to an absurd 
extent, a population smaller than that of London is dealt with by 874 separate Poor Law 








*An objection is sometimes raised to the adoption of the County, or of any area larger than that whick 
happens to be the existing unit, that the classification of institutions, and their specialisation for particular 
classes, will involve hardship to the poor, as increasing the distance to which they and their friends will have 
to travel. We appreciate the fact that, however theoretical and even sentimental may be this particular 
objection, any change will cause temporary discontent, and possibly some hardship. The Vice-Regal Com- 
mission on Poor Law Reform had to face the same difficulty. They state that: “A more serious 
objection, and one deserving most attentive consideration is the opinion that aged and infirm 
people Who have resided at a distance from the new central ‘Almshouse’ would feel exiled if they 
¥ ere obliged to leave the building in which they had been, and to go to a greater distance from their 

ees We felt the force of such representations, and we therefore made special inquiries on the 
eres apie! Workhouses, when we visited them. We found that, while the acutely sick were visited by 
be eee ‘ he infirm and aged received very few visits from friends or relatives. This, we were informed, 
POs naa Bae of these old people are among the last remaining survivors of their generation. 
Keavieata iit ; old people are unmarried men and women in touch with few, if any, relatives. 
nha ras se ae athers or mothers of children who have emigrated, but have not done well. Whatever 
rome ke oti _ fact seems to be that there are very few visitors to the infirm and aged in 
fotward their ae e have learned the views of many ofthe old people, and in some cases they put 
mae cs = not to be taken away lest they should not be buried with their friends. If such 
hap tanhalasee ere made to the governing body of the “Almshouse’ in any case, we think that 
bic earn nies to incur the necessary expenditure in having the remains of the person 
xpressed such wish interred in the burial ground within their county where other members 


a 
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Authorities, nearly three-eighths of which rule over fewer than 200 families each.* An 
proper provision of specialised institutions for such small groups of people is absolutely 
impossible. In short, even apart from any other considerations, there are not more 
than about 100, out of all the 1,679 Poor Law districts of the United Kingdom, in which 
it would be possible to make decent provision for the many separate classes which have to 
be differentially dealt with. We have received a large amount of evidence demonstrating 
conclusively that, if any new area is adopted for administration and rating it cannot, 
on’all sorts of grounds, practically be any other than that of the County and County 
Borough.t On this point, which we think needs no further argument, we are glad to 
find ourselves in agreement with the majority of our colleagues. 


If the new area adopted be that of the County and County Borough, the 
Local Authority to be entrusted with the work cannot, we are assured by those 
best acquainted with local administration, be any other than the County Council 
and County Borough Council acting through its several committees. “You could 
not have two Authorities in the County area,” declared to us a practical County 
administrator, ‘‘ we should always be clashing.” {| ‘It would have to be done by 
the County Council,’ Mr. Walter Long informed us.§ ‘‘ Would you contemplate,” he 
was asked, “ setting up a new ad hoc Authority in the county area for any purpose whatso- 
ever ?'” To this he replied emphatically ‘‘ None.” || The same testimony was given by 
Lord Fitzmaurice, who has so long worked in County government, and who declared himself 
opposed to any new County Authority for Poor Law purposes only.{] The setting up in 
London or in the County Boroughs, of any separately elected body, for the same area, and 
levying rates on the same occupiers, appears equally impracticable. We therefore come 
inevitably to the proposal to transfer the duties of the Boards of Guardians to the Councils 
of the Counties and County Boroughs. 


In favour of this course there are many different arguments. We think that it will be 
generally recognised that the mere reduction in the number of separate Local Authorities, 
having separate powers of expenditure of the rates, and making separate demands on the 





of the family are buried.” (Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, 
Vol. I., pp. 35-36.) We have satisfied ourselves that the reform we propose can be carried out in England 
and Wales with even less hardship than in Ireland. We do not contemplate that, for the Aged, the County 
Council will have only one institution. On the contrary, we deprecate a large institution, and we hope to 
see a number of smaller ‘‘ Asylums for the Aged,” each accommodating a few dozen or a few score of inmates, 
‘m different parts of the County. And, under the Paupers Conveyance (Expenses) Order, 1898, travelling 
expenses are already paid to enable paupers to visit their relations in other institutions. It is not as if the 
existing Poor Law districts were arranged with a view to the utmost facility of access to their institutions and 
administrative centres. They have, in many parts of the country, the fundamental drawback of having 
been arranged before the construction of the railway system; and their institutions are to-day sometimes 
many miles distant from any railway station, and even from a telegraph office. In about forty cases, the Work- 
house is more than four miles from a railway station’; in nine cases it is more than seven miles; in one (in 
England), it is ten, and in one (in Wales), thirteen and a half miles. In many cases institutions placed with 
proper regard to present-day means of communication would be absolutely more easily accessible to a larger 
district than the present institutions are to small districts. 

* “Tn each parish there must be . . . a Parish Council elected every three years ; an Inspector of Poor, 
who may or may not also be Clerk to the Parish; a Medical Officer, anda Collector of Rates, each of whom 
receives an official salary. But many of the parishes have a very small population. There are, for instance, 
no less than 114 parishes in Scotland out of 887, having less than 500 inhabitants. There are, further, 204 


' parishes having between 500 and 1,000 inhabitants, each with the Poor Law machinery above-mentioned. 


Statistics further show that there are four parishes in Scotland which had at the date of the last returns no 
poor, either indoor or outdoor, three of these being in Berwickshire, where the parishes are smaller than in 
any other county. Again, in seventeen small parishes, taken at random, there is a population of 4,346 ; there 
are sixty-six paupers ; the total cost of their relief being £1,397, of which £356 is the cost of Poor Law manage- 
ment in the parish, exclusive of other local administrative expenditure. It would be a considerable saving to 
these parishes if they were to amalgamate.” (Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation (Scotland), 
1899, Appendix XXX. to Vol. III., p. 286. Memorandum by Mr. Patten Macdougall.) The number 
.of Poor Law parishes seems now to be 874. 

+ The adoption of the County and County Borough as the general unit of area for administration and 
rating does not, of course, preclude the possibility of two or more such units, where geographical and statistical 
reasons make this desirable, combining either for one purpose or for any purposes; nor does it prevent a 
sharing of certain functions between the area of the County and that of a smaller unit, such as the non-county 
borough or urban district, or the Metropolitan borough. To these points we shall recur. 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 76600 (Mr. Willis-Bund), 

§ Ibid., Q. 78576. 

|| Ibid., Q. 78579. 

| Ibid., Qs..77000, 77001. See other evidence to the same effect by Sir A. Cripps, K.C., Qs. 76494, 76495. 
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time and service of the citizens willing to stand for election, is an advantage initself. It 
fortunately happens that, at any rate in the County Boroughs of England and Wales, 
which comprise one-third of all the population of that country, the various rivals to the 
Poor Law—the Local Education Authority, the Local Health Authority, the Local Pension. 
Authority, the Local Unemployment Authority, the Local Police Authority and the Local 
Authority for the Mentally Defective—have one and all become committees’ of the Town 
Council. In the Metropolis, and in the counties, the several Committees of the County 
Council already deal with the same services, though they may share their administration, 
so far as local duties are concerned, with corresponding committees of minor local authori- 
ties. The abolition of the Boards of Guardians, and the adoption of the area of the County 
and County Borough would, in England and ‘Wales at any rate—with appropriate arrange- 
ments to meet the cases of the Metropolitan Boroughs in London and of the non-County 
Boroughs and Urban and Rural District Councils in the other Counties—enable a very 
desirable unification of Local Government to be carried out. In this proposal to make the 
County and County Borough Councils financially responsible for all the duties at present 
performed by the Boards of Guardians, we are glad to find ourselves in agreement with a 
majority of our colleagues. We differ from them in this matter in the extent to which they 
seek to withdraw the new services from the control of the County or County Borough 
Council itself, and in the way in which they attempt to determine by what machinery of 
committees and sub-committees the Councils shall carry out the work entrusted to them. 
We cannot help thinking that these are matters which, in practice, the Councils will decide 
for themselves. We doubt whether any provision of Parliament will prevent a Town or 
County Council exercising whatever measure of control it chooses over a service entrusted 
to one of its committees for which it has to find the money. And we cannot help thinking 
that in adopting as their own the proposal that the unit of area should henceforth be the 
County and County Borough, and that the supreme authority should be the County Council 


and County Borough Council, the majority of our colleagues have rendered inevitable the — 
adoption of the principle of distributing the Poor Law services among the committees 


already concerned in those very services. We cannot imagine, for instance, the Education 
Committee of the Manchester Town Council handing over to the tender mercies of any new 
statutory Poor Law Committee, the residential schools for defective children, the Day In- 
dustrial Schools, or the provision of dinners for hungry children, in which the Councillors 
take so much pride ; or the Health Committee handing over to the new Poor Law Com- 
mittee the exact contingent of the patients in its Isolation Hospitals and Phthisis Wards 
who are declared to be destitute. Ifthe responsibility for the administration of the various 
services of the Poor Law is imposed on the Manchester Town Council at all—i it has to 
levy the Poor Rate to support the Poor Law Schools at Swinton andthe Poor Law Infirmary 
at New Bridge Street—it may confidently be predicted that it will make its own Education 
Committee and its Director of Education answerable for the one, and its own Health Com- 
mittee and Medical Officer of Health answerable for the other. 


(ii.) The Distribution of the Services of the Destitution Authority. 


We have satisfied ourselves that, in England and Wales at any rate, and we think 
also in Scotland—Ireland presenting a somewhat different problem—there would 
be no serious difficulty in all the various functions of the Poor Law being undertaken by 
the several committees of the existing Local Authorities. We prefer to reserve for sub- 
sequent examination, in Part IT. of this Report, the whole class of the Able-bodied, whether 


Vagrants, Paupers or the Unemployed, for whom we shall propose a national organisation. : 


If, however, it were decided to leave this class also to Local Authorities there would be 
no difficulty in entrusting this branch of the work to its own appropriate Committee of 


the County or County Borough Council, in which the existing Distress Committee under ° 


the Unemployed Workmen Act would be merged. 


(a) The Duties to be Transferred to the Local Education Authorities. 


aa ee to ae children of school age at present dealt with under the Poor Law, 
Hugland as ae e believe that public opinion is wholly in favour of the transfer, in 
Ravcatida Uae hs es, of the entire care of the pauper children of school age to the Local 
mrapiae eceAr tie eres under the supervision of the Board of Education. We need 
the ‘hileee tl a e€ manifold advantages of dissociating, once for all, the whole care of 
Hdnsition meee connection with pauperism. Up and down the country the Local 
Cae mnetere ey as we have seen, are already providing not only schooling but 
sete OWPA Heausaah ts r many thousands of children; they have actually, in some cases, 

ential schools and their own arrangements for “boarding-out”; they 


~ 
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have their own machinery for searching out: cases where the children are’ being neglected, 
and for the systematic medical, supervision of practically the whole child population. 
Already, throughout Great Britain, there has been transferred to the’ Local Education 
Authorities the whole schooling of nine-tenths of the children under the control of the 
Destitution, Authorities, and to-the Board of Education: for Kngland and Wales the 
inspection of the remaining Poor Law schools, etc., in that country. The Local Education 
Authorities already deal with so many children that the addition to their work involved 
by this transfer is proportionately small. The Education Committee of the Gloucester. 
shire County Council, for instance, has about 50,000 children under instruction. The 
dozen or so of Boards of Guardians in the corresponding area of the County have among 
them all scarcely 1,000 children of school age in their charge, and of these only between 
one and two hundred receive institutional care. The thirty-one Boards of Guardians 
of the Metropolis have in their charge perhaps as many as 25,000 children of school age, 
of whom some 15,000 receive institutional treatment. The supervision of this number 
would make no great difference to the work of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, which deals already with nearly 1,000,000 children. Where educational 
administration is shared between the County Education Committee and a Minor Authority 
—as, for instance, where the Council of a Non-County Borough or of an Urban District 
administers its own elementary day schools—the responsibility for the custody and care 
of the children at present under the Board of Guardians would naturally pass to the County 
Education Authority, which might use the day schools of the Minor Authority just as 
the Board of Guardians does. 


(b) The Duties to be Transferred io the Local Health Authorities. 


The duties to be transferred from the Board of Guardians to the Local Health Author- 
ities—the provision for birth and infancy, the treatment of the sick and the incapacitated, 
and the institutional provision for the aged—cannot be disposed of so simply as those 
relating to children of school age. Let us begin with the case of the County Boroughs, 
which now include one-third of the whole population of England and Wales, Here 
there is already a Health Committee of the Town Council, which has its own Medical 
Officer of Health, its own staff of doctors and sanitary inspectors, often also of Health 
Visitors and nurses. - It usually has its own hospital or hospitals, and sometimes its own 
sanatorium. If it were made responsible for all the treatment of the sick, domiciliary 
as well as institutional, the addition of the Poor Law Medical Officers to its staff, and of 
the care of the pauper sick to its work, would involve practically no difficulties. Similarly 
the provision for birth and infancy and for the institutional treatment of the aged could 
easily be added to the existing duties of the Health Committee. 


Outside the County Boroughs the functions of the Local Health Authority are at pte- 
sent everywhere shared between the County Council, with its County Medical Officer, and a 
Minor Health Authority, which may be (in the Metropolis) a Metropolitan Borough Council 
or the Corporation of the City of London ; or (in other Counties) the Council of a Non- 
County Borough, or that of an Urban Sanitary District, or that of a Rural Sanitary District. 
We have received much evidence in favour of the abolition of the smaller Minor Health 
Authorities, and of the extension of the Public Health functions of the County Council. 
But assuming the existing organisation in this respect to remain undisturbed, at any rate 
so far as the larger Local Health Authorities are concerned, it would, we think, not be 
difficult to divide the duties now performed by the Boards of Guardians in respect of Birth 
and Infaricy, the treatment of the sick and incapacitated, and the institutional treatment 
of the aged, appropriately between the County Health Authority and the Minor Health 
Authority. To the former would fall, along with the general supervision of the Public 
Health of the County as a whole, the administration of all the institutions transferred from 
the Boards of Guardians, or established in order to provide for the classes of patients 
hitherto dealt with by the Poor Law Authorities. The advantages of a unified and properly 
graded institutional organisation for the County as a whole, together with the financial 
saving of such an organisation to every part of the County, appear to us so great that this 
unified County service should, at all hazards, be insisted on. In the Non-County Boroughs 
having over 10,000 population, and in the Urban Districts having over 20,000 population, 
we should be inclined, with regard to the Outdoor Medical Service of the Poor Law, to 
follow the precedent set by the Education Act of 1902 with regard to elementary day 
schools, and to allow these Mincr Health Authorities, if they so desired, to take over the 
present District Medical Officers, and to undertake, under the general supervision of the | 
County Medical Officer, the domiciliary medical service for thcir respective districts— 
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provided always that they were prepared to organise, out of these officers and the presen’ 
Public Health staff, a unified medical service under the direction of an adequately salaried, 
qualified Medical Officer devoting his whole time to the work. With regard to the Non- 
County Boroughs of less than 10,000 population, the Urban Districts of less than 20,000 
population, and the Rural Sanitary Districts, whatever their size, we are satisfied that 
these Authorities have neither the means nor the official staff that are requisite for the 
performance of the duties already assumed by them under the Public Health Acts. For 
them to bring their sanitary services, and especially their drinking-water supply and 
their drainage systems, even up to the National Minimum, would involve, in many cases, a 
local rate of crushing weight. To expect them to equip their little districts adequately 
with hospital accommodation for scarlet fever, let alone for tuberculosis, is, for the 
most part, hopeless. We cannct recommend the transfer to such Authorities of any part of 
the work now done by the Boards of Guardians in this department. This work should, in 
respect of their districts, be wholly assumed by the Health Committee of the County 
Council, under the direction of the County Medical Officer. The small Non-County Bor- 
oughs and Urban Sanitary Districts should be encouraged (as the former have been in the 
matter of their autonomous police forces) to cede even their present Public Health services, 
in whole or in part, to the County Council, in order that they may be merged in the unified 
establishment under the County Medical Officer. They should, for instance, receive no 
part of the proposed new Grant-in-Aid of the expenditure of the Local Health Authorities, 
payable as this would be in order to enable the larger Health Authorities to undertake new 
services which will not devolve upon these smaller Health Authorities. The same lines 
should be followed with regard to the Rural District Councils ; unless, indeed, these can be, 
on their ceasing to be also the Boards of Guardians, altogether abolished, and their duties 
with regard to road maintenance, sanitation, etc., shared between the County Council and. 
the Parish Councils. In the Metropolis, pending a more complete re-organisation of Local. 
Government, the transfer should proceed on analogous lines, all the Poor Law institutions, 
including the hospitals and special schools of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, passing to: 
the Health Committee of the County Council; whilst the District Medical Officers in each 
Metropolitan Borough would become part of a unified medical service for street and house 
sanitation and domiciliary treatment, directly under a qualified Borough Medical Officer, 
and subject to the general supervision of the County Medical Officer. 


(c) The Dutres to be Transferred to the Local Pension Committee. 


Even whilst we were considering the matter there has been established, by every 
County and County Borough Council under the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, a Local 
Pension Committee, charged with the confirmation of the pensions to be granted to more 
than half the poor persons over seventy years of age. We propose that this Committee 
should deal also with those aged, who are for one reason or another not entitled to National 
Pensions, but for whom Local Pensions are recommended. The practical convenience 
of there being one and the same Committee to deal with both classes of aged—those whose 
pensions will be payable from the National Exchequer and those whose pensions will 


be payable from Local Funds—is so obvious that we do not think the point needs further 
discussion, 


(d) The Duties to be Transferred to the Local Committee for the Mentally Defective. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded 
makes it clear, we think, that there should be transferred to a new Local Committee for 
the Mentally Defective—virtually the existing Asylums Committee of the County or 
County Borough Council—the care of all persons legally certified to be of unsound mind, 
whatever their age or physical condition, whether these be lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, 
or epileptics ; whether they be certified under the Inebriates Act ; or whether they be 
registered as feeble-minded, or as morally defective, under the proposed extended classi- 
fication. This conclusion, which we entirely accept, involves the transfer, to an enlarged 
Asylums Committee of the County or County Borough Council, of the institutions estab- 
lished by one or two such Councils under the Inebriates Act, of the special institutions 
here and there established for epileptics, of the special schools for mentally defective 
children, and of thos¢ inmates of Poor Law institutions—estimated, for England and 
Wales alone, at 43,000 in number—who may in due course be certified as feeble-minded.. 
It involves also, in London, the transfer of the asylums for imbeciles, etc., of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board to the mew Mentally-Defectives Committee of the London County 
Council, in which its present Asylums Committee would be merged. 


{ 
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(iil.) Mew Machinery for the Co-ordination of Public Assistance. 


At the present time, whilst much distress goes wholly untreated, some families are 
in receipt, at one and the same time, for one or other of their members, of regular Outdoor 
Relief from the Board of Guardians, school meals for the children from the Education 
Committee, milk below cost price, medical advice gratis, and maintenance in hospital 
irom the Health Committee, and, in some towns, even gratuitous clothes from the police 
——besides a flow of doles from religious and charitable agencies. Whether or not any 
of the public assistance given to one family by the various agencies will be charged for, 
and whether or not the charge will be enforced, is, as we have seen, almost a matter of 

chance. One family may be getting everything free, even free of inquiry. Another family, 
in receipt of relief on account of its destitution, may find its head suddenly removed to 
gaol for not refunding the cost of the maintenance of his child in an industrial school. 
To abolish the Board of Guardians, and merge its duties in those Committees of the County 
or County Borough Council who are already dispensing their own forms of public assistance, 
will diminish the present overlapping but will not, of itself, end it. Some systematic 
co-ordination, within each local area, of all forms of public assistance and, if possible, 
of all assistance dispensed by Voluntary Agencies, is essential, if we are to put an end 
to the present demoralisation. 


(a) The Registrar of Public Assistance. 


The first condition of co-ordination is a centre of information about all the public 
assistance that is being dispensed in a given locality. We, therefore, recommend the 
appointment, by the County or County Borough Council, of one or ‘more responsible 
officers, each having jurisdiction in a district of suitable area and population. For the 
less populous County Boroughs and the smaller Counties, one such officer, sitting on suc- 
cessive days in different parts of the district, would probably suffice. For the most ex- 
tensive Counties, as for the Metropolis, there might have to be half a dozen, sitting weekly 
in as many as thirty different localities. \Ve propose that these officers, who might be 
designated Registrars of Public Assistance, should have a threefold duty. They should 
be responsible for keeping a register, with ‘‘ case papers’ of the most approved pattern, of 
all persons receiving any form of public assistance within their districts, including treat- 
ment in any public institution. They should have the duty of assessing, in accordance 
with whatever may be the law, the charge to be made on individuals liable to pay any 
part of the cost of the service rendered to them or their dependents or other relations 
according to their means, and of recovering the amount thus due. Finally, we propose 
that these officers should have submitted to them any proposals by the several Committees 
of the Council for the payment of what is now called Outdoor Relief, but what should 
in future be termed Home Aliment, in connection with the domiciliary treatment of cases 
in which such treatment was deemed preferable to institutional treatment. The Registrar 
should also determine, in case of need, to which Committee of the Local Authority any 
neglected or “marginal” cases belonged for treatment, . 


(b) The Public Register. 


To the first of these duties, the keeping of one common Register of all the various 
forms of assistance given in the locality, we attach great importance. This registration 
should be automatic and continuous, without regard to status or means, or the kind of 
treatment given. All public Authorities should be required to forward, daily or weekly, 
full particulars of every case in any way dealt with, whether it were that of a rich man ad- 
mitted as a paying patient to the County Lunatic Asylum, or that of a poor man whose 
child was being fed at school, or whose wife was receiving milk at a nominal charge ; 
whether it were a County Bursary to Oxford or compulsory admission to an industrial 
school. We should earnestly invite all voluntary hospitals, dispensaries, and other institu- 
tions regularly to send in similar information. In course of time, we should hope to get 
recorded in this Register the persons assisted by every public or private agency within its 
district. The Registrar would thus be able to see, at once, whether different members 
of the same family were receiving assistance without this being known, or whether different 
Authorities, in ignorance of each other’s doings, were simultaneously aiding the same 
person. In this branch of his duty, he would confine himself to communicating the in- 
formation to the various Local Authorities, to the Registrars of other districts where 
necessary, and to such voluntary organisations as had affiliated. themselves, 
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(c) Charge and Recovery. 


The second function of the Registrar would be to put on a systematic and impartial | 
basis the recovery of the cost of the public assistance rendered, where any legal liability — 
existed for its repayment, and where the recipients or other persons lable were really able 
to pay. We have already described the unutterable confusion that at present exists in this _ 
respect—a confusion in which the Local Health Authority and the Local Education Au- 
thority have their shares, no less than the Destitution Authority. We do not here discuss : 
the question as to which public services should be charged for, to what extent relations 
of different degrees of kinship should be made to pay for those to whom they are akin, and 
what amount of earnings or income should be held to constitute ability to:pay. These — 
points must be determined by Parliament, in a consistent code. But, as we have seen, — 
clearness and consistency of the law will not bring about impartiality and consistency in 
the practice, so long as the matter is left to the haphazard decisions of irresponsible com- 
mittees of shifting membership. It is, we think, essential that the charge to be made 
in each case should be assessed, according to the exact terms of the law and the definite 
evidence as to means, after systematic inquiry, by a single officer dealing with the cases 
judicially. His decisions might, of course, be made subject to appeal. 


We regard it as a special advantage of this proposal that, under it, the question of 
chargeability and recovery of cost is altogether removed from the consideration of the 
officers and Committees. who are responsible for the decision of whether or not a case — 
is in need of treatment, and of what kind of treatment. At present, some Local Authori- 
ties refuse to treat a person, who is admittedly in need of treatment, because they choose 
to think that he or his relations could pay for what he needs. The result is that, to the © 
grave injury of the community, many cases remain untreated. Other Local Authori- — 
ties go on the plan of treating all who need treatment, on the assumption that anyone 
found to be in actual need of treatment has not the pecuniary resources to enable him to get 
it at his own expense. The result is that many persons who might fairly pay something 
escape all contribution. If we desire that all those should be treated whom it is important, 
in the public interest, not to leave untreated, and that, in the interest of public economy 
and personal independence, all those should pay who can afford to do so, we must separate 
the two processes. Ifit is thought right to segregate all the different grades of the mentally 
defective, to leave no child uneducated, to prevent disease and restore as quickly as possible 
the sick to health, and to provide decent maintenance for the aged, we ought not to allow 
the Local Authorities responsible for the treatment to be hampered in their work by 
considerations as to whether or not the individual, or any of his relations, ought, according to 
the law of the land, to pay for what isrequired to be done ; and whether or not he or they 
are of sufficient ability to do so. On the other hand, if we wish to put a check to the 
practice of getting gratuitously from the public what the individual is quite well able 
to pay for, and to restrict to the really necessitous cases the spread of gratuitous treatment 
by the Local Authority, we ought not to let those who are charged with the recovery 
of contributions be hampered by considerations of whether it will not be dangerous to let the 


case remain untreated, or by the natural desire of the managers of institutions to make 
them as widely useful as possible. 


The Registrar of Public Assistance, having nothing to do with the treatment of the 
cases, would deal with them exclusively from the standpoint of legal liability to pay, and 
economic ability to do so... In whatever branches of public service Parliament decided 
that a charge should be made—for instance, maintenance in the County Lunatic Asylum— 
the Registrar would automatically investigate all cases reported to him ;. and would assess’ 
the charges on the patients’ estates, or on their legally liable relations, exclusively according 
to the law and to the evidence of means, exactly as the Inland Revenue officers deal at’ 
present with the assessed taxes. For this purpose, the Registrar would be provided by the 
County or County Borough Council with a suitable staff of Enquiry and Recovery Officers, 
dealing impartially and on like principles with rich and poor. We feel no doubt that the 
additional revenue which would thus be obtained, from patients and from the relations 

legally liable for their maintenance—even after exempting all those who were not of 
sufficient, ability to, contribute—would be very large, and would more than cover the 
. entire expense of the Kegistrar and his establishment. - [BY Os 
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The existence of su 


chan officer would, if it were desired, enable effective measures to 
ke taken to stop what is 


called “ hospital abuse.” It is complained that, among the crowds: 
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of patients of the voluntary hospitals and dispensaries of the Metropolis, and of some’ other 
large towns, there are many persons well able to pay the whole or part of the cost of the 
treatment or maintenance that they are obtaining from the benefactions of the charitable. 
The hospitals, absorbed in the desire to treat cases, especially those that are instructive 
or interesting, and without any effective machinery for ascertaining the resources of their 
_ patients, have hitherto failed to cope with this problem. If the hospitals and dispensaries 
chose to make it a rule that the names and addresses of all persons whom they were bene- 
fiting should be forwarded daily to the Registrar of Public Assistance, he would be able, by 
means of his staff of Enquiry and Recovery Officers, to discover their economic circum- 
stances. He might even, at the request of the hospital, be authorised to present a bill for 
the whole or part of the cost of the treatment, to such persons as might be found to be able 
to pay. Payment of this bill, under the present state of the law, would be optional ; but 
we have been informed by trustworthy witnesses that in many cases such patients would 
willingly discharge their debt, if a bill were sent in. It might be a matter for further 
consideration by Parliament, whether the practice of charge and recovery for treatment in 
voluntary hospitals and dispensaries might not, with advantage, be put on the same legal 
footing as treatment in the hospitals and dispensaries of the Local Authority. 


(d) Sanction of Home Aliment. 


So far as institutional treatment is concerned, there would be no harm in letting 
all the various Authorities—for instance, the Health Committee, the Education Com- 
mittee, and the Asylums (or Mentally-Defectives) Committee—admit, to the several 
institutions in their charge, all the persons whom they deemed in need. of the particular 
_ treatment of these institutiors, without any other co-ordinating machinery than that 
of the Public Register and the automatic recovery of the cost when legal liability and 
sufficient ability were found to exist. But in the great majority of cases—at present 
three out of every four—it is not necessary or desirable to incur the great expense of 
institutional treatment, especially as, in many instances, the cascs can actually be more 
efficiently treated in their own homes, To permit the same freedom in the granting of 
Home Aliment to all the various committees of the County or County Borough Council, 
each one merely considering the needs of the particular member of the family—the child, 
the mother and infant, the sick father, the aged grandmother—might easily result; as 
ut frequently does at present, in one family obtaining more than the current income of a 
respectable artisan. Nor will the establishment of a common register do more than 
mitigate this evil. What is required is that, before any (beyond temporary) public assist- 
ance is given in the home, there should be due consideration, not merely of the need, 
in respect of treatment, of any individual, but of the circumstances of the family as. 
a whole. We cannot afford to have the Education Committee granting Home Aliment. 
for the children of an admirable widow, who is living in an altogether insanitary home ; 
or the Committee tor the Mentally-Defectives deciding, for the sake of economy, to pay 
for the retention at home of a feeble-minded girl without regard to the consequences 
to the young children in that home. And it would never do to let all the several Com- 
mittees be granting Home Aliment without a common standard of economic necessities, 
and due regard for the pcssible effect in subsidising wages. The only way to ensure 
that the family shall always be regarded as a unit, and that all the circumstances—edu- 
cational, moral, sanitary, and economic—shall be taken in due proportion into account, 
is to make each Committee submit its proposals as to Home Aliment to an authority 
external to them all. For this purpcse, the Registrar of Public Assistance, himself an 
officer of the County or County Borough Council, necessarily in constant communication 
with every department through his Public Register and his proceedings for charge and 
recovery, equipped with his own staff of Income assessors, and able to hear evidence 
from the educational and sanitary officials of the various treating Committees, seems. 
the ideal arbiter. We propose, therefore, that (apart from the provision for ‘“ sudden 
or urgent necessity’) it should be necessary for any Committee thinking the. 
domiciliary treatment of a case desirable, and proposing to grant Home Aliment, 
_to submit the case for sanction to the Registrar of Public Assistance, who would be. 
charged to satisfy himself that the circumstances of the family as a whole warranted 
the grant, and that the amount proposed was neither inadequate nor excessive. If the 
grant was sanctioned, we propose that the case should come up automatically before 
the Registrar for revision every three months, or even every month, whichever may be 
thought preferable. If sanction were withheld, it would still be open to the Committee 
to.admit the patient to the appropriate institution; and where the need, was urgent, 
it would be their cuty to do so. But there should be an opportunity of appeal, by the 
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or treatment, against the decision of the Registrar; an appeal 
Co ee ot Recen: uniformity of practice throughout the King- 
dom with regard to Home Aliment, we think should he, following the successful precedent 
of the present appeal to the Local Government Board for Scotland, to a Central Depart- 
ment; which (in order to keep it apart from Education, Public Health, etc.) might con- 
veniently be that supervising Local Finance. 


An incidental advantage of the distribution, among the various committees of the 
County and County Borough Council, of the different services now aggregated together 
under the Destitution Authorities, would be that it would thus enable us to bring uni- 
formity and judicial impartiality into the grant of what 1s now called Outdoor Relief. 
As we have seen, it 1s impossible to expect to get either uniformity or impartiality in 
decisions on successive cases, if these decisions are arrived at, without automatic check 
or guidance, by such a many-headed tribunal, of such mutable membership, as is pre- 
sented by a representative committee.* There is no reason to think that the several 
committees of the County or County Borough Councils, subject as they would be, though 
possibly to a lesser extent, to the same influences, would, if they had to perform exactly 
the same duties as a Board of Guardians, be able to arrive at much greater uniformity or 
impartiality between case and case, than the members of the Destitution Authority. 
Merely to transfer the work of the Board of Guardians to a single Poor Law Committee 
of the Town Council would, therefore, in this respect, produce no sufficient reform. Nor 
could the Outdoor Relief be withdrawn from their jurisdiction. So long as it can be 
assumed that all the members of the same family—the infant, the child of school age, 
the sick adult, and the helpless aged person—will all be treated by one and the same 
Commuttee, it will never be practicable to withdraw from that Committee the duty of 
considering all the economic and other circumstances of the family as a whole, and the 
right to decide according to its own view of what is desirable, how much Outdoor Relief 
should be granted. But when the services are divided among several committees the 
case 1s obviously altered. The Education Committee willadmit that it is impossible 
to allow the Health Committee, the Mentally Defectives Committee and the Pension 
Committee—not to mention the possible Local Committee for Unemployment—all to be 
giving Home Aliment to the different members of one and the same family, without 
the proposals being made subject to some co-ordinating control. Thus, for the first time 
it will become possible, whilst leaving to representative committees, directly responsible 
to the ratepayers, the whole treatment of the cases, whether in the institutions or in the 
home, and even the full responsibility for proposing the grant of Home Aliment, to secure 


the advantage of a judicial consideration, case by case, of the economic and other circum- 
stances involved. 


(e) Lhe Registrar’s Receiving House for Omitted Cases. 


Under the scheme we propose, each treating Committee would have its own arrange- 
ment (as, indeed, exists at present wherever the service ig well-organised) of Receiving 
Homes, or Observation or Probation Wards, into which it would take its patients, on their 
Way to one or other of its institutions. But there are ‘“‘ mixed ” cases, In which several 
Committees may be concerned; there are.the cases of persons without known abode, 
who have not been discovered by the searching officers ; there are the cases of persons 
found “ on the road ” by the police, or reported by neighbours to be in distress without 
the nature of the distress being ascertained ; there may even be cases in which treatment 
has been refused, and is alleged to have been wrongfully refused, by one or other of the 
Local Authorities. Moreover, if we are to distribute the various forms of public assistance 
among three or four specialised Committees, it will be necessary that there should be, in 
each district, one well-known public office where immediate relief can be obtained, in 
cases of sudden or urgent necessity, or when it is not known to which Department applica- 
tion for treatment should properly be made. We propose, therefore, that there should 


2 » The moral to be drawn from the story,” sums up a representative of Poor Law administrators of 
ine strict.” school, ‘appears to be that, as ever, Outdoor Relief is the crux; so capable of abuse, so diffi- 
cult of regulation. The interests of so many are involved besides those of the actual recipient or possible 


recipient. The relatives, friends, neighbours, tradesmen, landlords, publicans, employers, all have indirect 
interests, apparently, or eagi 


j ) asily think they have, in the distribution of Outdoor Relief, while many of them 
© not consciously feel the burden. It cannot be abolished altogether, and there will always be as many 
ini And this distribution is, at present, entrusted to 

h uls,elected chiefly by the foregoing persons (possibly, even, in part, composed of them), 
ih 9° at eRe to the risk of unpopularity and loss of office (with its opportunity of doing good) if they put 
ions ihe pie resisting the natural temptation to be liberal at the expense of others.” (Evidence to the 
Vol, VIT a ot Mr. H. G. Willnk, Bradfield Board of Guardians, Appendix No. CCXI. (Pars. 17, 18) to 
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be in each district, under the immediate direction of the Registrar, a small and strictly 
temporary Receiving House, which might often) be combined with some other public 
office, and which should be always open. 


The number and extent of such Receiving Houses would naturally differ from county 
to county. It should be rigidly insisted on that no person should be allowed to stay in 
them for more than the few days required for the adjudication of his case. In London 
and other populous places each Receiving House would have to be sufficient to accom- 
modate all the cases coming in during, say, one week. In rural counties the number would 
be governed more by geographical considerations. But with a complete use of telegraph. 
and telephone and a motor ambulance, it is suggested that very few Receiving Houses 
would be needed. With every police-station, every medical practitioner, and every 
county officer in telephonic communication—presently, we may assume, with every 
village post office on the telegraph, if not even on the telephone—and with a motor 
ambulance at call that would take a person 20 miles in an hour—the area that might 
be effectively served by a centrally-placed Receiving House in a rural district might be 
(even assuming only a 30 miles radius) as much as 2,800 square miles, which is much 
larger than most counties.* With the general specialising of institutions, it would be 
possible to set aside some of the smaller Workhouses as Receiving Houses. 


It would be part of the function of the Registrar, on his daily or weekly visit to each 
part of his district, to “deliver ”’ the local Receiving House of all the persons who had 
drifted in there since his last visit; allocating them, and directing their conveyance, to 
the Receiving Departments of the institutions appropriate to their state. It would be 
obligatory that the Registrar’s instructions in this respect should be obeyed ; but the 
Committees concerned would be free to bring the cases before him at a subsequent sitting 
and to show cause why they should be transferred to the care of some other Committee, 
or placed on Home Aliment, or summarily discharged as not needing treatment. 


(f) The Registrar as National Pension Officer. 


We think that the Registrar of Public Assistance—associated as he would be with 
all forms of public service, those enjoyed by persons in easy circumstances as well as those 
taken advantage of only by the poor—would be an ideal officer to adjudicate, on behalf 
of the National Government, on applications for Old-Age Pensions. He would have at 
his command his own permanent staff of Inquiry and Recovery Officers, who would possess 
an unrivalled knowledge of the economic circumstances of the great;majority of the families 
of the district. After the first award of pensions has been made in 1909, the number 
of applications to be dealt with annually will be only about one-tenth of the numbers 
of that year ; and, spread as they will be over the whole twelve months, will be insufficient 
to occupy the whole time of even one officer in each locality. Nevertheless, it would be 
very inconvenient to all concerned not to have Pension Officers available in each locality. 
We cannot help suggesting that there would be positive advantages in making the Registrar 
of Public Assistance act also as National Pension Officer ; and in placing the Local Pension 
Committee—at any rate in respect of the Local Pensions which we propose that it should 
grant—in the same sort of relation to him as the Local Education Committee and the 
Local Health Committee will be when they propose to grant Home Aliment as an adjunct 
of their domiciliary treatment. 


(g) The Status of the Registrar. 


We propose that the Registrar of Public Assistance should be an officer of high status 
and practical permanence of tenure. We would leave the appointment freely in the h ands 
of the County and County Borough Councils, relying on their choosing officers of tried 
experience in administration (especially in connection with the Poor Law), and. preferably 
of some kind of legal training. As it 1s essential that the Registrar should be entirely 
independent of the committees concerned with the grant of Home Aliment, we propose that 
he and his staff, and his Receiving House, should be placed under the General Purposes 
Committee of the County or County Borough Council. Ti the Registrar were made use of, 
as we suggest, by the National Government, as the adjudicator of claims to Old-Age 


* We are impressed by the extreme slowness and reluctance that has hitherto been displayed by Local 
Authorities in making use of the telegraph, the telephone and the motor-car. We believe that very great 
economy could be effected, much unnecessary building saved, and increased efficiency secured, if all institutions, 
public offices, and doctors’, nurses’ and policemen’s residences were always connected by telephone; and if all 
institutions and all Inspectors and Public Medical Officers made full use of motor-cars. 
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Pensions, this would have the great advantage of enabling the Treasury to contribute a. 


portion of the salary and expenses of his office ; an arrangement which, whilst affording 
some financial relief to the County and County Borough Councils, would, of course, entail 
the concurrence of the Treasury in the appointment and dismissal, and thus secure, in the 
least invidious manner, that practical security of tenure which seems desirable. 


(c) Conpirions OF ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


In describing, the overlapping and contusion of spheres between the Destitution 


Authority on the one hand, and the Local Health Authority, the Local Lunacy Authority, 


the Local Education Authority, the Local Police Authority, the Local Pension Authority, 


and the Local Unemployment Authority on the other, we found the position obscured by 
two rival and inconsistent conceptions—not explicitly stated or clearly realised—ot what 
exactly constituted “‘ destitution,’ or the condition in respect of which the public assist- 
ance was rendered. Under the Poor Law, whether in England or Wales, Scotland or 
Ireland, no one, it is asserted, can be relieved who is not ina state of destitution, and 
this term has a technical meaning. “ Destitution,” as we were authoritatively informed, 
‘‘ when used to describe the condition of a person as a subject for relief, implies that he is 
for the time being without material resources (1) directly available and (2) appropriate for 
satisfying his physical needs, (a) whether actually existing or (6) likely to arise immedi- 
ately. By physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as must be satisfied (1) in 
order to maintain life or (2) in order to obviate, mitigate or remove causes endanger- 
ing life, or likely to endanger life, or impair health, or bodily fitness for self-support.’’* 
It will be seen that, to the Destitution Authority, it is not the actual mental or physical 
condition of the patient, but the absence of material resources, that is the governing con- 
sideration. Thus, if a child is, in fact, suffering in health, or is even in danger of death; 
from lack of food, clothing or medical attendance, or from a total absence of home care, 
but the responsible parent, being present, has himself £2 a week coming in, and food actually 
in the house, the Destitution Authority cannot legally relieve the child. There is no 
lack of the necessary “ material resources,” and therefore in the Poor Law sense, the child 
is not destitute.f Similarly, the Destitution Authorities are advised that they can take 
no action in cases of disease, so long as the disease has not as yet interfered with a man’s 
earning his livelihood, and so long, in fact, as he has money in the house. Itis even doubtful 
whether a Board of Guardians can lawfully intervene when a miserly and half-imbecile 
old woman is lying alone in her cottage, in a state of filth, disease and neglect likely to 
lead to early death, and yet, to the knowledge of the Relieving Officer, has a bag of gold 
under her bed, and bread in the house.t There is no absence of material resources, and 
therefore, in the Poor Law sense, no destitution. And, as our analysis of the By-laws 
and practice of the Boards of Guardians shows, it is held not to be necessary that these 
economic resources should belong to the applicant, if he has, in fact, access to them. 
“ Destitution,” states the Clerk of Dudley Union, “ is always a question of fact, and 


the Guardians are bound to take into consideration all sources of income or assistance 
which affect the applicant.’’§ 


There are two remarkable statutory exceptions, which, by their very existence, 
confirm this accepted interpretation of “ destitution”. under the Poor Law. In the 
case of the lunatic, the Relieving Officer intervenes whether or not there are material 
resources, But this action of the Poor Law Authorities required special legislation. 
Similarly, when it was thought expedient to give Poor Relief to members of Friendly 
Societies, in spite of the fact that they possessed definite incomes, it required an Act of 
Parliament. Thus, in the absence of special legislation, the view taken is that Poor 
Relief is only for those who are pecunardy destitute. This view it is, whether or not 


pe ee which has dominated the Destitution Authorities, and coloured all their 
activities. 








* Ev-dence before the Commission, Q. 973 (Mr. Adrian). 

Bi: Bs This is found to be the case in practice, as itis alsoin law. “ The position of the Guardians,” explained 
Ky hares Elhott, is different from that of the School Authorities. They [the Guardians] look for destitu- 
Heh, t i ele! Committee [of the Education Authority] look for insufficient feeding. Hence it may often 
ae ; iat Guardians or Relief Committees may differ as to whether a case of want is genuine.” (Report of 

as ° Commons Committee on Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906, Q. 194.) 

Pale ne seers * deposed « witness, “‘ it is really correct, as quoted by Mr. Mackenzie in his ‘ Poor Law 
at, as the law lays down, an applicant must be really destitute of means from his own resources 


to obtain food, raiment, and ghelte i ig j i iti 
‘ — , rfand f r hi ; 
Hanae dlentiinitoasthidad [and] in want of all three for his immediate necessities ; and that unless 


Q. 5788) uthorities cannot interfere.” (Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, 


§ “ Principles which should govern the Granting of Out-relief,” by G. W. Coster, 1904. . 
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Very different is the standpoint of the other Authorities. Under the various statutes 
which the Local Education Authority, the Local Health Authority, and even the Local 
Unemployment Authority carry out, the condition which sets them in motion is not 
destitution in the sense of the absence of material resources, but the existence in the person 
dealt with of conditions which, without the intervention of the public Authority, would 
produce consequences inimical to the common weal. This we must designate, for lack 
of a better term, “ personal destitution ” or “ physiological destitution.” The necessary 
conditions may or may not co-exist with the presence of material resources—a consideration 
which may affect the pecuniary charge to be made in return for the services of the public 
Authority, but not the rendering of the services themselves. Thus,in the case of a child 
found destitute of education, of a person suffering from smallpox destitute of proper 
treatment and facilities for isolation, of a boy running wild in low company, destitute 
of proper parental control, the presence or absence of material resources is wholly irrelevant 
to the rendering of the appropriate service. Moreover, these specialised Local Authorities 
are not required to wait, and do not, in practice, wait until the injury to the community 
has actually begun. Thus, the School Attendance Officer registers the child long before 
it actually attains school age, and advises the mother which school it should presently 
attend, so that there may never be any “ personal destitution ” in respect of this service. 
The Health Visitor counsels the mother, and even tenders municipal milk, before the 
infant is ill, deliberately in order that it may not become ill. The Medical Officer isolates 
“contacts,” though they are not ill, and though there is no known contagion, merely 
out of precaution. But Boards of Guardians in England, Ireland and Wales, and Parish 
Councils in Scotland, take the view that they have no power to intervene until the state 
of destitution—however broadly they may choose to interpret this term—has been actually 
entered upon. “It is certainly not the duty of the Guardians to anticipate it.”* 


This contradiction between the two versions of the conditions of eligibility for Public 
Assistance has a large share in producing the confusion and overlapping that we have 
described. Moreover, a lack of appreciation of the exact contrast has, we think, on both 
sides, stood in the way of a proper exercise of the powers of Charge and Recovery. We 
think it important that this confusion of thought should be cleared up. It is essential 
for the attaiment of the very objects for which the several “ treating” Authorities are 
constituted, that they should continue to adopt, so far as their treatment is concerned, 
the definition that we have designated “personal” or “ physiological” destitution. 
These Authorities must, in order to prevent injury to the community, take action whether 
or not there are material resources. We propose that they shall act on the same principles 
in the enlarged sphere that we assign to them. We consider that it is the maintenance 
of the contrary view by the Destitution Authorities—the insistence on pecuniary de- 
stitution—which has excluded them from the whole domain of preventive work, and 
has given to their operations, humane and philanthropic though they are, their char- 
acteristic barrenness. On the other hand, after the appropriate service has been rendered 
to the person in need of rt, the question may quite properly be raised whether a Special 
Assessment ought not to be made upon him in repayment of the cost. At this point what 
is relevant is not whether he needs the service (“‘ personal” or “ physiological ” destitu- 
tion) ;_ but whether he or any one responsible for him has sufficient means to warrant a 
charge being made upon him. In our chapter on “Charge and Recovery” we have 
described the chaos into which this realm has fallen. It is one of the advantages of the 
Scheme of Reform that we advocate that, under it, the “ treating’ Authority—acting 
on what we have called “ personal” or “ physiological ” destitution—is entirely divorced 
from the official machinery for Charge and Recovery, the Registrar of Public Assistance 
acting according to “ pecuniary destitution,’ at whatever level of means Parliament 
may decide.T 





* « Principles which should govern the Granting of Out-relief,” by G. W. Coster, 1904. 


| + This discrimination between the two senses of destitution, or need for public assistance, solves various 
problems which the Destitution Authorities find difficult. A person having no pecuniary resources whatever 
is living in a family—perhaps with a son-in-law or a brother, having no legal liability to maintain him—the 
income of which, taken as a whole, is sufficient to mamtain the whole household : is he, or is he not, a fit 
subject for Outdoor Relief? Many Boards of Guardians refuse relief, or, at any rate, refuse Outdoor Relief. 
We think, that, in such a case, the question is whether, as a matter of fact, the applicant is actually in lack 
of food, clothing, warmth, medical attendance, or lodging. If not, there is no ground for public assistance. 
If ke is actually suffering from want of the necessaries of life, according to the normal standard of the time, or 
in imminent danger of so suffering, the Local Authority concerned must intervene and relieve him in the most 
suitable manner. This would plainly not be to grant home aliment, in a household where, though material 
resources had been ample, the applicant had been allowed to suffer. The applicant must be rescued from 
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We pass now to the question of the degree of need—that is, of “ personal ” on 
“ physiological ” destitution—which should set the several “ treating Authorities © 
in motion. The Legal Adviser of the Local Government Board informed us that a person 
was entitled to have satisfi d, at the expense of the Poor Rate, if he was without the means 
of satistying them, “ such needs as must be satisfied (i.) in order to maintain life or (11.) in 
order to obviate, mitigate or remove causes endangering life or likely to endanger life 
or impair health or bodily fitness for self-support.” | This would seem to entitle an 
artisan or small shopkeeper, able to maintain himself and his family, but needing, to save 
his life, an expensive surgical operation, not merely to have this performed at the expense 
of the Poor Law, but even to have provided for him whatever was necessary—expensive 
treatment, mechanical appliances, and maintenance in convalescence—to restore his 
“‘ bodily fitness for self-support.” Itis clear that the Local Government Board’s definition — 
would involve a great increase in Poor Law expenditure in respect of specialised hospitals, — 
convalescent homes and “‘ medical extras.” Weare disinclined to go as far in the provision 
of Public Assistance as is involved in Mr. Adrian’s words. We accept as a better working 
definition of the conditions under which Public Assistance should be granted that given 
by the Royal Commissioners on the Aged Poor, when they said that “ Destitution might 
be taken in practice to mean a want of the reasonable necessaries of life, such as food, 
lodging, warmth, clothing, and medical attendance according to the normal standard 
of the times.” § The “normal standard of the times” implies a changing standard, 
increasing with the customary expenditure of the ordinary man. This is a less alarming 
proposition, and one well within our means. As a matter of fact, we do not find that 
the expenditure on sanitation, education, etc., even keeps pace with the rise in personal 
incomes ; still less does the total of all forms of Public Assistance keep pace with the 
growth of the public revenue of the country. Our whole expenditure on the poor, great 
as it is, bears a much smaller proportion to the aggregate revenue of the nation than it 
did a century ago. 


(pD) DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


It is, we think, one of the advantages of our Scheme of Reform that, with the break- 
up of the Poor Law and the abolition of Poor Relief, the whole apparatus of electoral 
disfranchisement,|| of persons who have the residential qualifications for the franchise, 
will fall to the ground. We can see no practical advantage in disfranchising a person 
because he has received the treatment which Parliament has provided for his case. ‘The 
evidence goes to show that, so far as disfranchisement has any effect at all, it is a Test” 
of the very worst kind; deterring the good and self-respecting, and in no way influencing 
the willing parasite. Moreover, the present position is so illogical that it could not, in 
our opinion, anyhow, have been maintained. There is no disfranchisement for the 
person convicted of crime, even of the most shameful kind. There is even, contrary to the | 
common opinion, nothing to prevent a pauper voting if he is on the electoral register ; 
and many of them actually do vote. Moreover, although the Statute does forbid paupers 








such inhuman surroundings, and either placed in a suitable institution, or “ boarded-out ” with other friends. 
The case would be different if the son-in-law or brother, not having enough to support the applicant, had come — 
forward in the first instance, explaining his pecuniary position, and offering to afford lodging, ete., if home - 
aliment were allowed. The Registrar of Public Assistance would then have to satisfy himself: (a) That 
there was no liability to maintain the applicant that he could enforce against any relation ; and (6) that the — 
proposed home was a suitable one. On the latter point he would need to be satisfied, not that the family 
income was small enough to warrant home aliment, for if there is no liability to maintain, the resources of | 
other people do not concern him; but that the family income was large enough to ensure that the home aliment — 
will not be diverted from the person to whom it was granted. ; 
Similar discrimination between the two meanings of destitution clears up the problem of whether the child 
found hungry at school should be fed, if the parents have means ; or whether the sick man, who could afford — 
to pay, should be admitted to a public hospital, or provided with domiciliary medical treatment, if this is the 
best way of curing him. The “treating ” Authority has to consider only whether the treatment is necessary. 
It will be for the Registrar of Public Assistance to consider whether the pecuniary resources disclosed do not 
warrant charge and recovery of some, or the whole of the cost. 


t Evidence before the Commission, Q. 973. 
§ Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895, p. xvi. 


weary er tence helore theCommission, Qs. 2448, 2863-6, 8224, 6962, 14015, 185814, 24760 (Par. 8), 25226-8, 
25 476-8, 25880, 27306, 27840, 29542-6, 29843 (Par, 22), 29898-900, 300834, 341623, 37352, 40080 (Par. 39), 
10510 (Par. 50), 41761 (Par, 36), 41864-5, 41862, 42781 (Par. 14), 42929, 44516 (Par. 21), 50973, 51088, 52840 
(Par, 24), 68238 (Par. 8), 69925 (Par. 23), 70035-6,. 71172 (Par. 15), 71281, 73580-2, 77468 (Par. 3). and | 
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in England and Wales to vote at an election of Guardians, no means are usually taken 
to prevent those paupers who happen to be on the electoral register from exercising their 
franchise at an election of Guardians ; and there is nothing on the face of the register to 
hinder their votes being received. What does happen is that, once a year, when the 
register is being revised, those persons (usually men only) whom the Clerk to the Guardians 
reports as having received Poor Relief (other than Medical Relief) at any time during the 
preceding twelve months are struck off, whatever may have been the cause or occasion, 
or the momentary character of the destitution to which they were reduced. ‘This does not 
prevent them from voting, although they are paupers, during the two or three months that 
the old register remains in force; and it does prevent them from voting, even if they 
have long since ceased to be paupers, during the ensuing twelve months that the new 
register will be in force. In strict law the disqualification is absolute, even if the whole 
cost of the relief be immediately repaid ; and even if the pauperism be actually forced 
on the elector by law, as when a dependent is, by magistrate’s orders, compulsorily 
removed to the County Lunatic Asylum. On the other hand, Medical Relief only does 
not disqualify, and Revising Barristers differ from place to place, how far treatment 
and maintenance in the sick ward of the Workhouse, or the Poor Law Infirmary, is merely 
Medical Relief. Where the patient is sent by the Board of Guardians to the Municipal 
Hospital, or to a voluntary institution, he may or may not find his name struck off the 
register according to the form in which the Board of Guardians takes the cost of his treat- 
ment out of the Poor Rate. If he is paid for at so much per case per week, he will lose 
his vote, because this is (by Local Government Board instructions) entered as Outdoor 
Relief! If (as is more usual) he is paid for in a lump sum, he will not lose his vote. Nor 
will he be disqualified (even for voting for the Home Secretary who has let him out of 
gaol!) if he has been maintained in prison at His Majesty’s expense ; andifheisa Iree- 
holder or a University graduate, he will not even lose his qualification for next year’s 
register by his enforced residence in prison. Nor will he be disqualified (even for voting 
for the Town Council which provides his relief) if he is admitted to the Municipal Hospital 
by the Medical Officer of Health, or given relief under the Unemployed Workmen Act ; 
or if his eldest son is maintained in a Reformatory School, his younger son in an Industrial 
School, and his feeble-minded daughter in a Custodial Home, or if his infant gets milk 
at the Municipal Milk Dispensary, or if his other children are medically treated and 
provided with spectacles out of the Education Rate ; or even if they are regularly fed at 
school. The absurdities of the present position are, indeed, so gross that no Minister 
of the Crown would think of proposing, and no House of Commons would dream of enter- 
taining their explicit re-enactment. 


(zr) THE SPHERE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


It is one of the advantages of the proposed distribution of the various services at 
present aggregated together under the name of Poor Law that it affords the opportunity 
for initiating a really systematic use of voluntary agencies and personal service, to give 
to the public assistance that touch of friendly sympathy which may be more helpful than 
mere maintenance at the public expense, and to deal with cases in which voluntary 
administration may result in more effective treatment than can be given by public authori- 
ties exclusively. It is a drawback of the Destitution Authority, which increases with its 
hypertrophy, that it is constantly becoming the rival of these voluntary agencies. Relief 
Committees have never known how to use volunteer helpers, and they seem even to look 
upon philanthropic institutions as interlopers, because they are not managed by the Board 
of Guardians itself.* 


We think that it should be a cardinal principle of public administration that the 
utmost use should, under proper conditions, be made of voluntary agencies and of the 





* This disinclination is, to a large extent, due to the feeling—under the circumstances not altogether 
unjustifiable—that the members of the Destitution Authority and the Destitution Officers have not, and cannot 
have, any adequate means of forming a right opinion of the quality of such specialised institutions as schools, 
maternity hospitals and Rescue Homes. The General Inspectors of the Local Government Board naturally 
feel the same doubt as to their qualifications to judge of the value of the education or medical treatment 
afforded. These disabilities would not be felt by specialised committees, dealing day by day with particular 
services and advised by technical officers. The Local Education Committee of a County Council has no 
difficulty in pronouncing on schools, or the Public Health Committee of a Town Council on the infantile 
mortality rate of a maternity hospital. 
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érsonal service of both men and women of good will. But it is, in our opinion, essential 


that the proper sphere of this voluntary effort should be clearly understood. In the — 


delimitation of this sphere, a great distinction is to be drawn between the use of voluntary 
agencies in the visitation of the homes of the poor, and the use of these agencies in the 
establishment and management of institutions. In the one case there should be absolutely 
no finding of money. In the other case, the more private money the better. 


With regard to the whole range of charitable work ia connection with the home life 
of the poor, there 1s, In our judgment, nothing more disastrous, alike to the character of the 


poor and to the efficiency of the service of public assistance which is at their disposal, than 


the alms dispensed by well-meaning persons in the mere relief of distress. This distribu- 
tion of indiscriminate, unconditional and inadequate doles is none the less harmful when itis 
an adjunct of quite kindly meant “ district visiting,” the official ministrations of religion or 
the treatment meted out by a “ medical mission.” Even when such gifts are discreetly 
dispensed by the most careful visitor, they have the drawback of being given without 
knowledge of what the other resources of the family may be, without communication to 
other agencies which may be simultaneously at work, and without power to insist on proper 
conditions. We are definitely of opinion that no encouragement whatever should be 
given to any distribution of money, food or clothing, in the homes of the poor by any 
private persons or charitable societies whatsoever. The only exception to this rule should 
be a regular pension to a particular person; and this ought, in all cases, to be notified 
to the Registrar of Public Assistance. It is not that we undervalue the utility of the 
personal visits of sympathetic and helpful men or women. On the contrary, we wish to see 
much more use made of this devoted service, which could, we think, be greatly augmented, 
if it were called for by public authorities. But this service of visitation, to be effective, 
must be definitely organised, under skilled direction, in association with a special branch of 
public administration.* Such specialisation of home visitation is the only means of keeping 
at bay the mere irresponsible amateur, and of ensuring that the volunteer has been suffi- 
ciently in earnest to undergo some sort of technical training, The utility of such a service 
of specialised visitation has already been demonstrated in many directions. Thus, there 
are now a thousand or two of unpaid Health Visitors, acting under the direction of the 
Medical Officers of Health. Another example is afforded by the members of the Children’s 
Care Committees, established in connection with the public elementary schools, and the 
analogous committecs of the special schools of the London County Council. We see no 
reason why some such voluntary assistance should not be organised in connection with the 
Local Health Authority and the Local Education Authority in every district. We think, 
too, that similar voluntary assistance could be usefully employed in connection with the 
work of the Local Pension Authority and the Local Authority for the Mentally Defective. 
Such a band of volunteer helpers, acting within the frame-work of a specific municipal 
service, forms, in the densely populated districts of the great towns, an almost indispensable 


supplement to official activity. Such volunteers, able to devote to each case as much time — 
as it requires, and bringing to bear a wider experience of everyday life than the specially _ 


trained and hard-worked official can do, may not only “search out:” those who need 


public assistance, but may keep them constantly under observation before and alter the 
treatment afforded at the cost of the rates, and may ensure that nothing is overlooked by 
which they may effectively be helped, and that, when restored to self-support, no relapse 
occurs without its being noted. It is, however, we repeat, essential that such domiciliary 
visitors should not have the distribution of money or relief in the homes, whether this be 
from public or private funds, their own or other people’s. 


f | 


On the otker hand, there is still enormous scope for beneficent gifts of money, to — 
be administered under voluntary management. There are many kinds of institutional — 
treatment which the various public Authorities are not likely themselves to initiate ;_ 








cs * The need for organisation of the voluntary help will not be disputed by any person of experience. — 
Voluntary associations, if they are to be permanent and to do the greatest good, require official help. As soldiers | 


volunteers are useful on the lines of communication, but regulars are required for the fighting ; and similarly — 
in this social warfare it will be necessary to employ trained Health Visitors. This will be essential to the 


success of any scheme that may be adopted, for it must not be forgotten that once a beginning has been made, 


it will be necessary to continue the work day after day without intermission, and no matter what the conditions — 
of the weather. Indeed, very frequently in cold, inclement seasons, when the volunteer worker might not — 


feel called on to risk her health for the sake of others, conditions will be discovered probably with respect to | 
the care of the infant which might pass unnoticed in-fine weather.” (Report on the Prevention of Infantile — 


Mortality, by Alfred E. Harris (Medical Officer of Health, Islington), 1907, p. 33.) 
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and there are others that they are almost debarred from conducting. There is room 
for many pioneer experiments in the treatment of every type of distressed person. The 
whole tendency of modern applied science is to subdivision and the breaking-up of old 
categories into newer specialisations. We cannot expect our County and Cuunty Borough 
Councillors to launch out into experiments of this kind. Such private experiments in 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools, Technical Institutes, Farm Colonies, Inebriate 
Retreats, Rescue Homes, and what not, have already greatly advanced the technique 
of these services. In this field of initiating and developing new institutional treatment 
—whether it be the provision of perfect almshouses for the aged, or the establishment 
of vacation schools or open-air schools for the children; whether it be the enveloping 
of the morally infirm, or of those who have fallen, in a regenerating atmosphere of religion 
and love, or some subtle combination of physical regimen and mental stimulus for the 
town-bred “hooligan ’—very large sums of money can be advantageously used, and 
are, in tact, urgently needed. And not the financing alone, but also the management 
of such institutions affords a sphere for unofficial work. Just as no public Authority 
can hazard the ratepayers’ money in these experimental institutions, so no public Auth- 
ority can assume responsibility for the desirable unconventionality of their daily admin- 
istration. We should wish to see the several Committees of the County and County 
Borough Councils make full use of these voluntary institutions, entrusting to their care 
the special types of cases for which they afford appropriate treatment. But in this use 
there should be invariably two conditions. Any voluntary institution receiving patients 
from the Local Authority must place itself under the regular inspection both of that Local 
Authority and of the National Department having the supervision of the particular ser- 
vice. And if payment for the treatment is required, even without other subsidy, the 
Local Authority must be given the opportunity of placing its own representatives on the 
actual governing body of the institution. 


(F) THE Practica, APPLICATION OF THE SCHEME, 


It is, of course, more easy to devise a scheme of reform on paper, than to be sure that 
it can be applied in practice. We have, therefore, individually taken means, not only 
by special investigation, but also by specific personal inquiry of Poor Law Guardians 
and County and County Borough Councillors, of still more experienced Clerks 
to Boards of Guardians, Masters of Workhouses, and Relieving Officers, and. 
of various officers of County and County Borough Councils, to satisfy ourselves 
that what we are proposing could actually be put into operation, without serious. 
difficulty. Those practically concerned in the working of the existing machine, whom. 
we have consulted on this point, have given us very favourable opinions. We are accord- 
ingly convinced that what we are proposing is practicable as well as desirable. It is, in. 
fact, a great advantage of the scheme that it does not involve the creation of any novel 
area, or the establishment of any new Authoiity. In fact, in all the County Boroughs. 
it amounts only to the transfer of all the powers of the Boards of Guardians to the Town 
Council; though, instead of handing them over en bloc, it provides for their distribution 
among the Education, Health, Asylums, Pension and General Purposes Committees of 
that body, thereby greatly lightening the additional burden of work to be imposed on 
the Councillors, whose numbers might, of course, be increased if desired. As with the 
duties of education and lunacy at present, we propose that all business relating to the 
several duties should automatically ‘‘ stand referred’ to the appropriate Committees. 
for consideration and report, the Councils being left free to give to their Committees as. 
much or as little delegated authority as they choose (except as to actually levying the: 
rate or raising money on loan), and subject to such conditions as they think fit. The: 
troublesome re-adjustment of areas, too, would be reduced to a minimum. The merging: 
in the County or County Borough, of all the Unions wholly within each of them, would 
involve the minimum of readjustment of property and lhabilities. The only alterations 
of area required would be in those cases in which Unions at present cut County or County 
Borough boundaries. These, which in England and Wales are 197 in number, would be 
required in any adoption of the County as the new area. | 


Moreover, the scheme involves the minimum of expense for compensation of dispos- 
sessed officers. It would, of course, be necessary to give to all officers whose posts were 
abolished, the usual generous treatment that Parliament in such cases accords. But 
many of the Clerks to Boards of Guardians would make admirable Registrars of Public 
Assistance, and could be offered these appointments. The best of the Masters of Work- 
houses could be found places in the various specialised institutions (including the Receiving 
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Houses). Most of the Relieving Officers would become the Enquiry and Recovery Officers 
of the Registrars of Public Assistance. The District Medical Officers would be simply made 
part of the unified Medical Service under the Local Health Committee, at their existing 
emoluments, etc. Theexisting Workhouses, Casual Wards, Poor Law schools, etc., would, 
of course, be utilised for the various specialised institutions that would be required, being 
divided up among the various committees as might be found most convenient. 


F< The scheme could be applied gradually. England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
could be separately dealt with. There would be no great difficulty in the transfer of the 
administration from the Boards of Guardians to the County and County Borough Councils 
taking place in one locality after another, on “ appointed days.” to be fixed as the arrange- 
ments made by the Executive Commission (which would in any case have to be appointed) 
were completed for the particular localities. We can even imagine the scheme being 
applied to one service after another ; the functions of the Boards of Guardians with regard 
to the children or the sick or the mentally defective being successively dealt with, and the 
final abolition of the Destitution Authority being deferred until the last remnant of its 
duties could be handed over. 


(i.) The Rural Counties. 


In the application of the scheme to the counties of England and Wales, the only 
serious difficulty appears to be the division of the medical service between the County 
Council and the existing minor sanitary authorities (the Councils of Non-County Boroughs, 
Urban Districts and Rural Districts) ; and for this we have offered specific suggestions. 
The establishment of the Registrar of Public Assistance, visiting once a week or so every 
part of the County—which should, we suggest, be divided into districts at least as small 
as the present Unions—would go far to relieve the members of the County Council of the 
most burdensome part of the work. There could, of course, be local visiting committees 
_of volunteers chosen from among the local residents attached to the several institutions.* 


(i1.) The Metropolis. 


In the application of the scheme to London, a similar division of the medical service 
-would be necessary between the Health Committee of the London County Council and the 
Health Committees of the Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Bor- 
oughs. The asylums for imbeciles and idiots of the Metropolitan Asylums Board would 
naturally pass to the new Committee for the Mentally Defective (virtually the present 
Asylums Committee of the London County Council) and the isolation hospitals to the 
“Health Committee of that body. If there were appointed, say, half a dozen Registrars of 
Public Assistance for the whole of the Administrative County, they would be able to sit 
for an entire day in each week in districts somewhat smaller than the present thirty-one 
Unions. But an even prompter “ delivery ” of the Receiving Houses could easily be 
arranged ifrequired. In London, too, there could easily be special local visiting committees 
for the several institutions. The scheme is not dependent on any general reform of London 
Local Government, or on any enlargement of the Administrative County, though it would 
fit in easily with either of these proposals. 


< (iii.) Scotland. 


In the application of the scheme to Scotland, we speak with less assurance. We do 
not feel that our knowledge of Scottish Local Government warrants us in doing more than 
‘suggest that, so far as we can learn, the same principles ofreform are applicable. The 
enlargement of the unit of area is—with $74 separate Parish Councils distributing relief— 
even more urgently necessary than in England. The new area can hardly be any other than 
‘that of the County and perhaps those of the larger Burghs. There are the same advan- 
‘tages to be gained by the distribution, among the existing specialised committees, of the 
various services now aggregated together in the Poor Law. With regard tothe provision 
‘for all grades of persons of unsound mind, we can accept the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, which adopt and con- 
tinue the existing Lunacy Authorities; or, on the other hand, these might be simply 
re-constituted as Committees of County and Burgh Councils. In the one-third of Scotland 

which is in the large towns, the care of the children would naturally pass to the School 
Boards. We assume that the other services would pass to the County and principal 
Town Councils, with a division of the medical service between the District (Health) Com- 
mittee of the County Council and the Health Committees of the smaller Burghs within 
the County similar to that suggested for the English Counties. This District (Health) 


* With any such joint arrangements as the union of Lancashire County and its County Boroughs in the 
Lancashire Lunacy Board there need, of course, be no interference. 
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Committee, or perhaps the County Committee of a District constituted under the Hduca- 
tion Act of 1908 might take over the care of the children. Whether it would be desirable 
to continue in existence the Parish Council in Scotland, any more than the Rural District 
Council in England and Wales, once all the Poor Law functions had been assumed by other 
Authorities, we do not venture to decide. 


(iv.) Ireland. 

In the application of the scheme to Ireland, we wish to speak even more tentatively 
than with regard to Scotland. Yet Ireland has already progressed further in the direction 
of breaking up the Poor Law, and distributing its services among the other Authorities 
than either England or Scotland. The whole provision for persons of unsound mind, 
for instance, even for those who are destitute, is already entirely outside the Poor Law, 
and in the hands of the County Councils. The medical service of the public dispensaries, 
too, is not deemed to be Poor Law relief, and could apparently easily be re-organised 
as a County Medical Service on Public Health lines. The provision of a complete system 
of hospitals by the County Councils, admitting all patients requiring hospital treatment, 
whatever their diseases, is one of the recommendations of the recent Vice-Regal Com- 
mission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland. And, though that Commission did not re- 
commend the abolition of the Boards of Guardians, we feel that our own scheme proceeds 
almost entirely on the same lines as their proposals, and that the establishment of the 
Registrar of Public Assistance would probably make it easy to adopt our recommendations 
almost in their entirety. The one exception lies in the case of the children. Ireland has, 
at present, no Local Education Authority to which the care of the children could be trans- 
ferred. We agree with the Vice-Regal Commission in recommending that the children 
for whom the community has to find maintenance should, wherever possible, attend the 
existing day schools under the National Elementary Education Board. We suggest that 
their further care should be entrusted to new ‘“‘ Boarding-Out Committees ” of the County 
and County Borough Councils, on which women members should be co-opted, charged 
to find suitable homes for these children, either in the duly inspected cottages of foster- 
parents, or in institutions under voluntary management, properly certified by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland. The two existing Poor Law schools could probably 
be most advantageously utilised as schools for some special kinds of children who cannot. 
be suitably dealt with by boarding-out. uJ 
(v.) The Departments of the National Government. ae 


Whilst the scheme relates mainly to local administration, no reform of the Poor Law 
ean be effected without, in England and Wales at any rate, considerable changes in the 
central departments. We have already described how important it is, for efficiency and 
economy alike, that the Local Authorities should have the assistance, in each of the various 
services they undertake, of the supervision of a Department of the National Government. 
charged solely with that service. We feel that the confusion and inefficiency into which 
so much of Local Government has fallen is to be ascribed in some degree to the absence 
of this specialised central supervision and control. Incredible as it seems, forty years. 
after the Report of the Royal Commission on Sanitation in 1869, there is to-day no 
Department, and no Division of a Department, charged solely with Public Health as such. 
Even the Education Departments of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, find, at 
present, a great deal of the public provision for children of school age outside their control. 
With the abolition of the Destitution Authorities, the existing ‘“‘ Poor Law Division ”’ of the 
Local Government Board would, of course, come to an end; anda redistribution of func-- 
tions and. officers would be necessary. We do not presume to make any recommendations. 
as to how the duties of the several Departments should be allocated among the Ministers. 
who would be responsible to Parliament for their policy and administration. Nor need. 
we consider which of the Divisions (each being self-contained and complete in itself) can. 
conveniently be grouped together, under the name of the Local Government Board or 
otherwise, with the Permanent Heads of the Divisions (asin Scotland and Ireland) sitting 
at a Board or Council under the presidency of the responsible Minister. We are, however, 
convinced that it is of the highest importance that there should be separately organised 
and completely self-contained Departments—each having the supervision and control! 
of all the local services falling within its subject-matter—not only for Education, but: 
also for Public Health (including all the services entrusted to the Local Health Authori- 
ties); for all the provision for the Mentally Defective (including the feeble-minded and 
the inebriates, as well as the lunatics and idiots); for the National Pensions for the Aged ; 
and (as we may here add) for the whole provision for the Able-bodied, the Vagrants, and 
the Unemployed. Each of these five separate Departments or Divisions of Departments 
should issue 1ts own regulative orders, and have the administration of all the Grants-in- 
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Aid that may be made in respect of the services with the supervision of which it is charged ; 
and all such Grants-in-Aid should be conditional on proper efficiency in local administra- 
tion, and proportionate partly to the local expenditure and partly to the local poverty, 
according to some such scale as we have suggested. Each such Department or Division 
of a Department would, of course, have its own specialist Inspectors, who should be chosen, 
in the first instance, from the technically qualified members of the present staffs. The 
existing General Inspectors of the Local Government Board would, we suggest, form a 
suitable nucleus for the new Inspectorate that will be required by any Department dealing 
with the Able-bodied Unemployed—a service in which no technique has yet been worked 
out, and in which the General Inspectors would start with greater knowledge than anyone 
else possesses. Alongside these five separate Departments or Divisions of Departments, 
there must, we think, be another, distinct and apart from them all, charged with the 
supervision of the audit, the sanctioning of loans, and local finance generally, and to this 
might be entrusted also the supervision of the Home Aliment sancticned by the Registrars 


of Public Assistance. 


In Scotland and Ireland, whilst the same principles are applicable, the local circum- 
stances will require some modifications of these proposals. here England and Wales 
need separate Departments, Scotland and Ireland may be able to do with separate Divisions 
of one Department, especially if, as we think advisable, the Permanent Heads of the several 
Divisions sit in a Board or Council under the presidency of the responsible Minister. 


It may, in conclusion, be noted that any scheme of reform will involve the appointment 
of an Executive Commission to adjust areas and boundaries, and assets and habilities, 
and to allocate buildings and officers according to the new organisation. 


(a) Some THEORETICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


We have, of course, not failed to weigh carefully the various objections that have 
been made to our proposals. These objections, it need hardly be said, are theoretical. 
There is the objection that the breaking up of the Poor Law involves the breaking up of the 
family. There is the objection that the proposed scheme would lead to the harassing of the 
poor in their homes by a multiplicity of officers, each bent on enforcing his own conditions. 
There is the objection that the transfer to specialised committees of the Local Authority 
of the obligation to relieve the destitute may lead to an extravagant extension of gratuitous 
treatment at the cost of the rates. Finally, there is the objection, in exact contradiction to 
this fear of increased collective provision, that the abolition of the Destitution Authority 
may, somehow or other, abrogate the existing statutory right to relief. 


(i.) The Integrity of the Famualy. 


There are conditions under which the transfer of the functions of the Board of Guar- 
dians to the County or County Borough Council will undoubtedly cause more separation of 
the members of families than prevails at present. In our chapter on “‘ The General Mixed 
Workhouse of To-day’ we have described how all the members of a destitute family are 
now usually admitted simultaneously, by one gate, into one institution. These “ mixed ” 
institutions have undoubtedly the advantage—if it be an advantage—of keeping all the 
members of a family under the same roof, and even of permitting, especially in the smaller 
-and less rigidly administered Unions, continued intercourse between husband and wife, 
and parent and child. In visiting some of the Workhouses in the wilds of Ireland, we have 
been struck by the homeliness of the arrangement, by which a whole family, rendered 
destitute by an eviction, will be found crouching round the peat fire of the one common day- 
‘Toom ; the able-bodied father smoking his pipe, the mother suckling her infant, the children 

playing around, and an aged grandparent dosing in the one armchair. When this domestic 
interior is supervised by a group of kindly nuns, visited by the parish priest, and illuminated 
by the dignity of agrarian martyrdom, the public assistance afforded has doubtless a charm 
of its own; though we may question, not only its deterrent, but also its curative and 
testorative effects. But in the well-regulated English Workhouse—still more, in the 
mammoth Poor Law establishments which now characterise the great towns of England, 
Scotland and Ireland—the inclusion under one roof, or within one curtilage, of a whole 
family—the able-bodied man, the ailing woman and infant, the children of school age, the 
feeble-minded girl and the aged grandparent—means a promiscuous intercouse, not between 
the members of that family alone, but between all ages and different sexes, which is anything 
but edifying. At certainly does not conduce to the integrity of family relationships. And 
when the Destitution Authority, responding at last to the constant pressure of the Local 
Government Board, consents so far to “break up the family” as to treat the different 
members of it in different institutions—as the 1834 Report so strongly advised—it often 
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nullifies the very improvement at which the reform has aimed. In a desire, we suppose, 
to treat the family as a unit, at any rate at the moment of admission and the moment 
of discharge, the Guardians at present summon the wife and her infant from the Infirmary, 
the children from the Cottage Homes in the country, and the feeble-minded daughter from 
the laundry, to meet, at the lodge of the Able-bodied Workhouse, the husband and father 
who has claimed his discharge because he is tired of test work. It is this insistence on deal- 
ing with the family as a unit which gives the gravest aspect. to the terrible problem of the 
** Ins-and-Outs.’’ Let the man determine to take his discharge—however evil his char- 
acter, however notoriously vicious his habit of life, however homeless he may be—all his 
dependents are at present summoned, from the specialised institutions at which they are 
being treated at great expense, as if to his death-bed! The children are brought in by an 
officer. from the country boarding school, clean and even smart in their neat clothes and 
handed over to him at the Workhouse lodge, with the almost certain prospect that “ the 
family,’’ after unspeakable experiences, will be readmitted within a few days, in a state 
of filth and demoralisation. . 


In common with every experienced Poor Law administrator we accept the responsi- 
bilityof so far “‘ breaking up the family ”’ as.to insist (with the authors of the Report of 1834) 
that, if there is to be institutional treatment at all, it shall be treatment of the different 
members of a family, according to age, sex and physical state, am separate specialised 
institutions under distinct management and supervision. We do not see, any reason for 
imagining any greater dissolution of the family when these institutions are administered 
by different committees of a Town Council than when they are administered, by different 
- committees of'a Board of Guardians. But we go further. In common. with, we think, 
the majority of experienced’ Poor Law administrators, we recommend that. no 
sick dependent should be discharged from the Infirmary, and that no child should be brought 
back from the school to be handed over to its father, unless and until some reasonable 
assurance can be given that there is a home for them to go to, offering, at any rate, minimum 
conditions of decency and safety. It is one of the advantages of our scheme that the 
Education Committee and the Health Committee, under the advice of their own officers, 
will certainly wish to satisfy themselves on this point before they forcibly eject any child 
or sick person committed to their charge. In our proposal of a Registrar of Public Assistance 
specially charged with the duty of proceeding against defaulting heads of families, we 
provide a far more effective means of enforcing parental responsiblity than the present 
remarkable practice of casting out the wife and child whenever the man chooses to leave. 


A curious question has, in this connection, been asked of us. How, it is said, are the 
various members of a family, once sorted out into different institutions, under different 
committees of the Town Council, ever to get together again? What seems to puzzle some 
naive objectors is the vision of the Health Committee’s ambulance carrying off to its 
hospital the mother with puerperal fever, the Education Committee’s officer conducting 
the children found wandering in the streets to the Industrial Schools, the Asylums Com- 
mittee taking charge of the imbecile girl, the Unemployment Authority giving the man his 
railway ticket to the Farm Colony, whilst the police “ run in” the hooligan son for commit- 
ment to a Reformatory School. The answer to this enquiry is that this very process is 
taking place daily under our eyes in any large city, without the difficulty arising. The 
existence of a Destitution Authority over and above all the existing specialised committees 
does nothing to bring these scattered members of the family together.* In practice, they 
find each other without difficulty when they emerge from their several institutions, just as 
they would if they had gone at their own cost to school, to search for work, or to get medical 
treatment. But in so far as any difficulty may arise—as, for instance, with the feeble- 
minded or with truant children, or with.parents wishing to evade their responsibilities— 
our scheme provides, for the first time, effective machinery for “ re-uniting ” the family, 
either voluntarily or compulsorily. The Registrar of Public Assistance, advised daily of 
all admissions and discharges in every public institution, with an office at the Local Receiv- 
ing House always open to applicants, and with his Inquiry and Recovery Officers instantly 
in pursuit of husbands and fathers who have run away from their responsibilities, will, in 
fact, make it very difficult for families not to re-unite. 


There is, however, a far more insidious “ breaking up of the family ” constantly going 
on to-day, than any that could possibly be caused, whenever institutional treatment 


* It has even been contended, on similar grounds, that it is absolutely necessary, at the present time, 
to admit all children to the Workhouse, so that there may be a record of the complete family lest any of the 
children should be “ lost ” when they are sent, as they may be, to different schools. It is said that otherwise 
on discharge a child might be “ forgotten ” and not sent for, a8 a parent might claim to have fewer children 
than he was really responsible for.. ‘These difficulties may be overcome by proper registration of every case. 
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ary. by there being separate institutions for each sex, age-period and physical 
ae Og pe the Pirin ae limitation of the action of the Board of Guardians to 
the period of actual destitution, thousands of families are disintegrating to-day under our 
eyes, from lack of the timely strengthening which might have prevented their becoming 
destitute. But when the cost and trouble of providing for the several members of the 
family when destitute fall upon committees which have, as part of their ordinary duty and 
machinery, the periodical visitation of the home, irrespective of destitution, these com- 
mittees will have the families continuously under observation. Is the ‘child lyin lat 
school 2. A: member of the Children’s Care Committee calls to ascertain the cause. At 
every birth, at every death, at every occurrence of notifiable disease, the officer of the 
Health Committee becomes acquainted with the circumstances of the household. Thus, 
the several Committees of the Town Council, as a mere measure of economy, 80 as not 
eventually to incur the cost of institutional treatment, with its concomitant of “"preaking 
up the family,” will be perpetually doing whatever may ‘be necessary to maintam the 
family intact, to encourage those members of it who are striving to keep the home together, 
and forcibly to restrain any member whose conduct is threatening it with ruin. 


(ii.) The Withdrawal of the Destitution Officer. 


The suggestion that the great expense to the ratepayer, and the “ break up of the 
family,” involved in the institutional treatment of the present Poor Law, can, in many 
cases, be obviated by friendly supervision and well-informed advice before and after the 
crisis of destitution, rouses another set of theoretical objections. Under the scheme of 
reform now proposed, it is objected that there would be a great increase in the number of 
salaried officials, all ‘‘ harassing’ poor families with inquisitorial enquiries.and officious 
advice. This, however, is an error. As a matter of fact there would, under the reform 
proposed, be actually fewer officials on the salary list, and each of them would ask fewer 
questions than is at present the case in any well-administered district. An efficient Town 
Council has already its staff of Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors, of School Attend- 
ance Officers and School Managers or members of Children’s Care Committees. These 
domiciliary agents at present investigate, not only questions of sanitation and the hygiemie 
condition of the family, school attendance and the care of the children, but also—now that 
school meals, medical treatment, milk for the infant and so on, are being provided—find 
themselves compelled to inquire, however imperfectly, into the economic circumstances 
of the household. Meanwhile, the family, in many cases, is obtaining, or asking for, Poor 
Law Relief. The well-administered Board of Guardians accordingly sends to the house, 
one after another, in order to make successive enquiries, the Relieving Officer, the Cross 
Visitor, the Collector and Removal Officer, and, if the case presents any difficulty, also the 
Superintendent Relieving Officer. All the latter Destitution Officers inquire into exactly 
the same facts as have been inquired into by the! officers of the Local Health Authority 
and the Local Education Authority. It is true that their primary investigation is into the 
pecuniary resources of the family, but the Guardians expect them to report also on the 
sanitary state of the home, the health of all the members of the family, the attendance of the 
children at school, and even whether the mother can or will suckle her infant. On these 


points the Destitution Officers, whether one, two, three or four in number, are unqualified. 


to judge—a fact which does not make their inquiries less annoying. Incredible as it may. 
seem to those unacquainted with the working of the conflict in Local Government to-day, 
this curious multiplicity of domiciliary visitors, all going, one after another to’ the same 
house, unaware of each other’s visits, and all inquiring indifferently into subjects in which 
they may be assumed to possess some professional competence, and into those about which 
they frankly know nothing, is actually the present practice of town after town. It may 
be seen, for instance, in Edinburgh or Paddington, Glasgow or Bradford. iste 


With the remodelling of the Poor Law that we are recommending, this overlapping 
and confusion will cease. The Sanitary Inspector or Health Visitor, the School Attendance 
Officer or the member of the Children’s Care: Committee, will still be found visiting; the 
homes ; but their hygienic or educational inquiries and advice, like their information as 
to the available public assistance appropriate to the case, will no longer be hampered 
by vague questioning as to the total earnings coming into the home, or about the existence 
of relatives able to contribute. The three or four Destitution Officers, with their un- 
sence hotch-potch of in ja into all sorts of subjects, will be replaced, in each locality, 
it the one Inquiry and ecovery Officer of the Registrar of Public Assistance. His 
cise Nig se timated strictly to the ascertainment of the pecuniary resources of the 
iat “odie se any view of preventing the requisite treatment being afforded, for that 
er sa 2 ave begun—but in order to ascertain what charge, if any, should be made 
eee r se ih whom it should be made. He, having no concern with the health. or 

orals ot the family, will have no more right than the agent of an insurance company 
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or the Assessor of Income-Tax to do what in the Relieving Officer excites such resent- 
ment, namely, pry into the bedroom, cross-examine the woman as to her relation with 
the male lodger, or comment on the cough and expectoration of the delicate daughter— 
all in order to find a reason for refusing Outdoor Relief and offering the Workhouse instead. 
Finally, this agent of the Registrar of Public Assistance will be in no sense a Destitution 
Officer. His visits will imply no pauperism. They will be paid alike to the family 
requiring Home Aliment for its bread-winner, and to the family regularly paying the full 
charge for the maintenance of a member in the Tuberculosis Sanitorium ; to the old 
woman claiming a National Pension, and to the household which has distinguished itself 
by the gaining of a County Scholarship ; tothe husband of the woman using the Maternity 
Hospital, as well as to the propertied lady who is paying for her husband’s detention in 
the most luxurious villa of the County Lunatic Asylum. In fact, therefore, the proposed 
“ sorting-out ” of the present multiplicity of officers, and the restriction of each to his 
own sphere, will positively diminish both their numbers and the multifariousness of 
their questions. And with the final abolition of the Destitution Officer, and his hateful 
combination of functions, any prejudice that the poor may have against domiciliary 
visitation as such will, we anticipate, disappear. ; 


(iii.) The Economy of Efficient Administration. | 
We pass now to what appears to us the most genuine of the objections made to our 
proposals, namely, that they will involve :— 
(a) A large increase of expense to the ratepayers ; and 
(b) An unnecessary multiplication of those for whom gratuitous, service is 
provided. 

Our answer is that whilst our proposals involve increased expense in some directions, 
they bring great saving in others. What is even more important is that the increases 
in expenditure will tend to be temporary only, whilst the saving is calculated to be 
permanent and cumulative. 


To begin with the 234,000 infants and children on Outdoor Relief,* we accept the 
responsibility (in common, we think, with a majority of Poor Law administrators) of pro- 
posing increased expenditure on those among them who—to use the words of our own 
Children’s Investigator—are now suflering, definitely, and seriously, from the 
circumstances of their lives. We do not think that it is possible, under any 
scheme, to continue to pretend to maintain children on a shilling or eighteenpence a week 
each. The chronic under-feeding, stunted growth, and premature death, to which we are 
at present condemning many tens of thousands of Outdoor Relief children—children for 
whom the community has, by enrolling them in the register of paupers, definitely assumed 
responsibility—is surely the most wasteful and extravagant arrangement that could be 
devised. We admit that when the responsibility for these children passes into the hands 
of the Local Health Authority and the Local Education Authority, the reports from the 
Health Visitors and the Medical Officers, the mere sight of their condition in the school, and 
the reports as to their home circumstances by the members of the Children’s Care Com- 
mittees, will compel the proposal to the Registrar of Public Assistance, where the mothers 
are to be trusted, of Home Aliment much more adequate than a shilling a week, the provi- 
sion of day industrial schools for many thousands more, and the adoption, and removal from 
their parents, of those found to be living in actually vicious homes. On the other hand, we 
may anticipate that the enormous capital outlay, and the high charge for maintenance, now 
incurred by some Boards of Guardians, for,every child in their Cottage Homes, owing 
to their inexperience of the real requirements of efficient school buildings, will not continue 
under Local Authorities who are perpetually erecting such buildings for children at large, 
on more economical principles. We may, however, frankly admit that the net result 
of a transfer of destitute children from the present Poor Law to. the Local Education 
Authorities—in common, we think, with all serious proposals for reform in this depart- 
ment—will be, during the next few years, an increase in the total spent on the children. 
But as it is exactly these children, brought up on insufficient food or in undesirable homes, 
who presently recruit the great army of pauperism, we think that it will be agreed that 
the expenditure is a good investment. Meanwhile, the Registrar of Public Assistance 
will be at work, enforcing payment from parents whose ill-treatment of their children 
proceeds not from lack of income, but from self-indulgence in drink, etc., or from mere 
inhumanity. It may well prove that whilst there will be more spent on the children who 
are really destitute, the number of claimants for school dinners or spasmodic relief, or 
of those who shovel their children into costly Poor Law schools, will, under the steady 
and impartial pressure of the new system of Charge and Recovery, actually be diminished. 





* In England.and Wales, 178,730; in Scotland, 36,808 ; and in Ireland, 19,020. 
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-Much the same argument applies to the sick. We accept the responsibility of recom- 
mending'the adoption of the Public:Health principle of searching out disease in its incipient 
stages, in place of the Poor Law attitude of waiting until the disease has gone so far as, on 
the one hand, to produce destitution, and; on the other, to.render the belated but costly 
treatment lof no avail. This will mean, in the first years, an increased expenditure on 


domiciliary treatment, and, where really required, on the provision of hospitals. But | 


seeing that no less than half of the present pauperism—that 1s to say, £9,000,000.a. year out 
of the present Poor Law expenditure’ of £18,000,000—is directly caused by the diseases of 
early or adult life, and that most of these are known to be “ preventable,’ we regard this 
expenditure also as a good investment. Let us assume, for a moment, that the United 
Kingdom and all its inhabitants formed the property of a great slave-owning company, 
much as whole districts in Russia used to belong to a great proprietor. . With the modern 
knowledge of preventive medicine, it is clear that it would “ pay ” the slave-owner, not 
only to-provide for his “‘ hands,” or his “‘ souls ” good sanitation and a supply of pure water, 
but also to train them in hygienic habits of life, and to take care that no incipient disease 
among them, more especially contagious or infectious disease, remained untreated. It is 
surely the worst of all forms of national waste to allow the ravages of preyentable sickness 
to progress unchecked ; and this not merely because it kills off thousands of producers 
prematurely (burdening us, by the way, with the widow and the orphan), but because 
sickness levies a toll on the living, and leaves even those who survive crippled, debilitated, 
and less efficient than they would otherwise have been. There is even, by the taking of 
timely measures, an eventual decrease in the expenditure required to cope with’a disease. 
To put up an Isolation Hospital is at first costly ; but when (as has been repeatedly found 
to be the case with smallpox) the disease has been stamped: out, the hospital stands empty, 
and is available for other public use. And the treatment need not be gratuitous. As we 
have seen, there is at present great diversity of practice as to which diseases shall be treated 
gratuitously, and which shall be charged for. The tendency, under the present system, 
is to increase the range of gratuitous treatment ; and it is significant that even whilst we 
were enquiring into the matter, the responsibility for the gratuitous treatment of 
phthisis (including maintenance in hospital when required) has been formally and 
explicitly assumed by the Local Health Authorities of Scotland, under the authority of 
Parliament and the Local Government Board. The whole question of the pecuniary basis 
of the public treatment of disease seems to us to need further consideration, with the 
object of securing the maximum result from whatever expenditure the nation decides to 
afford. But when charges are decided on by Parliament they ought to be impartially. 
entorced ; and for this no adequate provision at present exists or has been included in any 
other proposals. We rely for this purpose on the establishment in every district of a 
Registrar of Public Assistance, unconnected with the medical service and bent on really 
entorcing whatever charges may be legally imposed on those for whom hospital main- 
tenance is provided. This may well lead to an actual decrease in the area of gratuitous 
treatment, which, under the present system, is shovelled out, with the very minimum of 
inquiry, to all who ask for it. | : 


(iv.) The Right to Relief. 


_ It 1s curious to notice that our insistence on treatment rather than relief, and the 
importance that we attach to enforcing payment from those who are legally liable and of 
sufficient ability to pay for what they receive, has raised an objection quite the opposite of 
that with which we have just dealt, It is feared by some that in the supersession of the 
Destitution Authority by the more specialised organs of Local Government the poor will 
lose their present statutory right to relief. Our answer is that whilst we recommend the 
repeal of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, which created the Boards of Guardians, 
we do not advocate the repeal of the Statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth. We propose that 
there should be no less legal obligation on the Local Authority, than there is at present, 
to provide the necessities of life to all those who are without them. Just as the Local 
Education Authority is under statutory obligation to provide schooling for all children 
within its district who are without schooling, so we propose. that it should assume the 
statutory obligation (now imposed upon the Board of Guardians) of providing, for those 
children who are destitute, whatever other things are required. Just as the Local Health 
Authority is under statutory obligation to make certain sanitary provisions for its district, 
So we propose that it should assume the statutory obligation (now imposed upon the Board 
of Guardians) ot providing, for those of the sick who are destitute, whatever their 
necessities require. And similarly for the other sections of the present pauper host. The 


obligations which the Poor Relief Act of 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, embodied in our Statute law 


nr transferred from the Board of Guardians to the County or County Borough 
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There remains to be noticed what may be considered the present safeguard of the poor 
in the liability of the Relieving Officers to: criminal prosecution, even for manslaughter, 
if any person is injured owing to their failure to afford relief when relief is required. This 
liability has the special characteristic of not being affected by any orders of the Destitution 
Authority under whom the Relieving Officer has been placed. Moreover, if a destitute 
person refuses the particular form of relief offered, the Relieving Officer still continues 
liable in case of any harm occurring, and is compelled therefore to provide relief in some 
other form. The majority of our colleagues propose to abolish all this criminal liability 
of the Relieving Officer. We do not think that this is either necessary or desirable.. There 
is, we think, an advantage, in so important a matter as preserving human life, in there 
being, in each district, an officer who is definitely responsible, whatever other Authorities 
may be prescribing, for preventing deaths from starvation or neglect. We recommend 
that the present responsibility of the Relieving Officer should be transferred to the Registrar 
of Public Assistance and the keeper of the local Receiving House, together with some 
person in each parish or other convenient. area whom the Registrar may appoint for this 
purpose and for the giving of relief in kind in cases of sudden or urgent necessity. Every 
such case would be automatically reported to the Registrar, who would place the case in 
charge of the officers of one or other of the committees concerned, or arrange for removal 
to the Local Receiving House pending his decision. If the relief was refused, we recommend 
that the Local Health Authority should be empowered, in any case in which, through 
inanition or neglect, life might be endangered, or a public nuisance caused, to obtain a 
magistrate’s order (to be granted only under careful safeguards) for the compulsory re- 
moval of the person concerned to the appropriate’ institution. We think that, in cases 
of urgency, the Registrar of Public Assistance might be given power to make a similar 
order, In short, what our scheme of reform ensures is that, whilst the Right to Relief 
is fully maintained, the obligation to accept relief in its most appropriate form is, under 
penalty of compulsory removal in extreme cases, practically insisted on. 


(#) SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 


_Deferring our proposals with regard to the whole of the Able-bodied until Part IT. of 
the present Report, we recommend :— 


1. That, except.the 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, the Poor Law Amendment. Act of 1834 for 
England and Wales, and the various Acts for the relief of the poor and the corresponding 
legislation for Scotland and Ireland, so far as they relate exclusively to Poor Relief, and. 
including the Law of Settlement, should be repealed. 


2. That the Boards of Guardians in England, Wales and Ireland, and (at any rate as. 
far as Poor Law functions are concerned) the Parish Councils in Scotland, together with all. 
combinations of these bodies, should be abolished. 


3. That the property and liabilities, powers and duties of these Destitution Authorities. 
should be transferred (subject to the necessary adjustments) to the County and County~ 
Borough Councils, strengthened in numbers as may be deemed necessary for ‘their en- 
larged duties; with suitable modifications to provide for the special circumstances 
of Scotland and Ireland, and for the cases of the Metropolitan Boroughs, the Non-County - 
Boroughs over 10,000.in population, and the Urban Districts over 20,000 in population, on. 
the plan that we have sketched out. 


4. That the provision for the various classes of the Non-Able-bodied should be wholly - 
separated from that to be made for the Able-bodied, whether these be unemployed workmen, 
vagrants or able-bodied persons now in receipt of Poor Relief. 


5. That the services at present administered by the Destitution Authorities (other than 
those connected with vagrants or the able-bodied)—that is to say, the provision for :— 


(i.) Children of school age ; 


(ii.) The sick and the permanently incapacitated, the infants. under school 
age, and the aged needing institutional care ; 


(iii.) The mentally defective of all grades and all ages ; and oglaguy 
(iv.) The aged to whom pensions are awarded— 
should be assumed, under the directions of the County and County Borough Councils, by :— 

a.) The Education. Committee ; 

(ii.) The Health Committee : 

(iii.) The Asylums Committee ; and 

(iv.) The Pension Committee respectively. 
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“ 6. That the several committees concerned should be authorised and required, under 
the'directions of their Councils, to provide, under suitable conditions and safeguards to be 
embodied in Statutes and regulative Orders, for the several classes of persons committed to 
their charge,whatever treatment they may deem most appropriate to their condition ; being 
either institutional treatment, in the various specialised. schools, hospitals, asylums, ete., 
under their charge ; or, whenever judged preferable, domiciliary treatment, conjoined with 
the grant of Home Aliment where this is indispensably required. 


7. That the law with regard to liability to pay for relief or treatment received, or 
to contribute towards the maintenance of dependents and other relations, should be 
embodied in a definite and consistent code, on the basis, in those services for which a 
charge should be made, of recovering the cost from all those who are really able to pay, 
and of exempting those who cannot properly do so. | 


8. That there should be established in each County and County Borough one or 
more officers, to be designated Registrars of Public Assistance, to be appointed by the 
County and County Borough Council, and to be charged with the threefold duty of : — 


(i. Keeping a Public Register of all cases in receipt of public assistance ; 


(ii.) Assessing and recovering, according to the law of the land and the 
evidence as to sufficiency of ability to pay, whatever charges Parliament may 
decide to make for particular kinds of relief or treatment ; and 


(i.) Sanctioning the grants of Home Aliment proposed by the Committees 
concerned with the treatment of the case. 


9. That the Registrar of Public Assistance should have under his direction (and 
under the control of the General Purposes Committee of the County or County Borough 
Council) the necessary staff of Inquiry and Recovery Officers, and a local Receiving House 
for the strictly temporary accommodation of non-able-bodied persons found in need, and 
not as yet dealt with by the Committees concerned. 


10. That the present national subventions in aid of the Destitution Authorities 
should be replaced by Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure on the whole of the services to 
be administered by the Health Committees of the County and County Borough Councils, 
subject to the administration of these services up to, at any rate, a National Minimum 
of Efficiency ; the aggregate amount of such Grants-in-Aid for the United Kingdom 
and their allocation as between England (including ‘Wales), Scotland and Ireland being 
fixed, and subject to revision only every seven years ; but the distribution of this total 
among the several County and County Borough Councils being made, according to the 
plan we have specified, in proportion to their several gross expenditures on these services, — 
and at the same time in such a proportion to the poverty of their districts as will enable 


the National Minimum of Efficiency to be everywhere attained without anywhere 
exceeding the Standard Average Rate. 


11. That the Local Authorities in England and Wales, in respect of the services 
administered by each Committee, be placed under the supervision of a single Department 
or Division of a Department of the National Government, which shall itself administer 
the Grants-in-Aid of its particular services, issue its own regulative Orders, and have 
its own technically qualified Inspectors; the Education Committees in England and 
Wales being thus responsible, for the efficiency of all their services, to the Board of Educa- 
tion ; the Mentally Defectives (or Asylums) Committees to the proposed Board of Control, 
in succession to the Lunacy Commissioners ; the Pension Committees to whatever Depart- 
ment is deputed to take charge of the administration of the Old-age Pensions Act of 1908 ; 
and the Health Committees, with regard to all their enlarged range of functions, to a 
separately organised and self-contained Public Health Department, whether this is or- 
ganised as a separate Division of the Local Government Board or made a distinct Depart- 
ment. The determination of appeals from the decisions of the Registrar of Public 
Assistance, and whatever national supervision may be exercised over the grant of Home 
Aliment to the Non-Able-Bodied, should, we suggest, be entrusted to another separately 
organised and self-contained Department or Division of a Department which, if it can be 
dissociated from the Local Government Board, might, with advantage, be placed, along 


with the Department or Division dealing with Audit, Loans and Local Finance generally, 
in close connection with the Treasury. 


12. That a temporary Executive Commission be appointed to adjust areas, 


boundaries, assets and liabiliti ildi 
> il 1g e 
eee Avthortice ities ; and to allocate buildings and officers among the future 
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PART _ II. 
THE DESTITUTION OF THE ABLE-BODIED. 


There are to- day, as there were prior to 1834, two separate and distinct Local Authori- 
ties providing maintenance for able-bodied destitute persons. Under the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, down to 1834, the Parish Officers were legally required to find work or mainten- 
ance for every Able- bodied person without the necessaries of life, who was residing in their 
parish. On the other hand, all wayfaring or vagrant persons were dealt with under the 
Criminal Law by the Justices and their underlings, the Parish Constables; and the 
maintenance afforded to them was assumed to be accompanied by some measure of punish- 
ment—the stocks, the whipping post, or commitment to the House of Correction. To-day 
there are again two Local Authorities providing maintenance for able-bodied destitute 
persons, but with a difference. Whereas, in the eighteenth century, the relief afforded 
by the Destitution Authorities was considered to be too good for the Vagrant, in the 
twentieth century it is considered too bad for the Unemployed. The Boards of Guardians 
are required to find maintenance, not only for all destitute able-bodied persons resident 
in their Unions, but also for every Vagrant claiming their hospitality. Alongside them 
there is, since 1905, in every important town, a second authority at work, the Distress 
Committee administering the Unemployed Workmen Act. These Committees were 
intended to provide only for the bona fide Unemployed, that is to say, for men and women 
who, having been in full work at full wages, find themselves without employment through 
no fault of their own. But, as a matter of fact, as we shall see, the Distress Committees 
are providing spasmodic maintenance, not only for the Unemployed i in this sense, but 
also for many of the Under-employed and for some of the Unemployables. What they 
cannot lawfully do is to give any assistance to Vagrants until these have settled down 
for a year, or to Sweated Workers, solong as these remain in constant employment. 
Athwart the operations of both these Authorities come all the voluntary charitable agencies, 
from the spasmodic ‘‘ Mayor’s Funds ”’ and newspaper funds of times of trade depression 
up to the permanent Shelters, Labour Homes and Working Colonies of bodies like ie 
Church Army and the Salvation Army. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tur ABLE-BoDIED UNDER THE Poor Law. 


The reader of the Report of 1834 is struck by the narrow limits which the members 
of that celebrated Royal Commission set to their work. It is not merely that they 
practically left out of sight all the various classes of non-able-bodied pauperism, about 
which, as we have seen, they hardly at all concerned themselves. What is more remark- 
able is that neither in their Report, nor in the bulky volumes of their evidence, do we 
find any notice of Able-bodied Destitution, as distinguished from Able-bodied Pauperism. — 
There might, in fact, so far as their proceedings were concerned, have been in 1834 
no Able-bodied Destitution except such as was being dealt with by the Poor Law. , 
If this had been true, it would have been a remarkable testimony to the efficacy, in one ; 
respect, of the old Poor Law. Unfortunately it was not true. We know from con- 
temporary evidence that between 1815 and 1834 * there were whole sections of the popu- 
lation who—to use the modern terminology—-were Unemployed or Under-employed, 
Sweated or Vagrant, existing in a state of chronic destitution, and dragging on some sorb 
of a living on intermittent small earnings of their own, or of other people’s, or on the 
alms of the charitable—handloom-weavers and framework-knitters displaced by 
machinery ; millwrights and shipwrights thrown out by the violent fluctuations im the 
volume of machine-making and shipbuilding; “frozen out ”” gardeners and riverside 
workers rendered idle every winter, and masses of labourers stagnating at the ports or 
wandering aimlessly up aad down the roads in search of work. With all this Able-bodied 
Destitution, not only spasmodically subsidised by public subscriptions, but also per- 
petually importuning both the town Overseer and the rural Constable for assistance 
from the rates, the Royal Commission of 1832-4 chose not to concern itself. We find 
in its voluminous proceedings no statistics of Unemployment, no statement as to fluctua- 
tions of trade, no account of the destitution produced by the new machines, no estimate 
of the swarms of Vagrants, who were being “‘ passed” by the Justices, at the expense) 
of the rates, from North to South, from East to West, and back again. The Commis- 
sioners concentrated their whole. attention on one, plague spot—the demoralisation of 
character and waste of wealth produced in the agricultural districts by an hypertrophied 
Poor Law. Over a large part of the country and in the greatest of all the nation’s in- 
dustries, practically all the labourers were, in the period of healthy manhood, chronically 
underpaid and under-employed—a state of things which had existed for half a century. 
To meet this evil the Justices of the Peace had, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
devised the famous ‘‘ Allowance System,” by which the weekly earnings of every adult 
labourer were automatically made up, out of the Poor Rate, to a low subsistence level 
for himself and his family. . This device, which, it is interesting to note, was resorted 
to as an alternative to the enforcement of a legal minimum wage, gradually dragged 













* See, for instance: “An Exposition of one Principal Cause of the National Distress, particularly in 
Manufacturing Districts, 1817” ; “ Speech of Henry Brougham . . . on the present Distressed State of the 
Manufacturing and Commercial Interests, 1817” ; ‘ An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the Frame- 
work Knitters Fund,” by Rev. Robert Hall, 1819; ‘“‘ A Letter to the Carpet Manufacturers of Kidderminster,’” 
by Rev. H. Price, 1828; “ Report of the Committee appointed at a Public Meeting at the City of London 
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Tavern to Relieve the Manufacturers, 1829” ; ‘“‘ Report of the Select Committee on Fluctuations of Employ- 
ment, 1830 ” ; Report of D. Mackay to the Poor Law Commissioners on, the Distress of 1825-37 among Hand- 
ie Weavers and other Manufacturers, 1837” ; ‘‘ Report of the Royal Commission on the Handloom Weavers, 
eta,” ; / 


} The occasion of the adoption of the allowance system was the “‘ double panic of famine and revolution ” 


ce Dispauperisation,” by J. R. Pretyman, 1878, p. 27), due to the rise in the price of food which marked the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century, and the consequent distress of practically the whole of the rural 
labourers. ‘This might have been met by a corresponding rise in the labourer’s remuneration ; but the farmers 
and landowners stoutly resisted any increase of wages, on the ground that “it would be difficult to reduce 
them when the cause for it had ceased.” (First Report of Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, Appendix A., 
Villiers , Report, p- 14.) This desire to stave off a rise of wages is expressly assigned as the motive for the 
Justices’ scales of Speenhamland (1796), and Warwickshire (1797), for those fixed in Sussex and Essex in — 
1800 and 1810 (Ibid., Majendie’s Report, p. 167), and for that in Suffolk, after the Peace of 1815 (Ibid., Henry © 
Stuart’s Report, p. 349). In the latter case, as in 1796~7, it appeared to the magistrates as the only practicable 
alternative to enforcing by law a definite minimum wage. ‘‘ When that state of affairs arose,” writes even 
one of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners in 1833, “ which drove nearly the whole of the labouring popula- 
tion to seek food and protection from them (the magistrates), being without the power of prescribing the 
rate of wages, there was no alternative left to them but to save the people from starvation” (Ibid., p. 351). 
On the other hand, it was feared by many that if the distress of the labourers became tuu acute, it would 
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the whole population of the agricultural districts into the meshes of the Poor Law. The.: 
farmers, secure of a constant supply of labour, lowered wages. The labourers, secure. 
of subsistence, progressively lowered the quantity and quality of their effort. The 
degradation of character and the destruction of all healthy relationship between employer 
and employed, entailed by this fatal mixing of Poor Relief and wages, had disheartened 
a whole generation of Poor Law administrators. What was more keenly realised by 
the Parliament of 1832 was that the rates levied for this service were absorbing a large 
portion of the rental value of the landlords’ estates and were beginning to threaten the 
profits of the capitalists. In short, it was a particularly demoralising kind of Able-bodied 
Pauperism, and not the existence of Able-bodied Destitution, that led the Ministry of 
1832 to appoint a Poor Law Commission. 


The Commissioners of 1832-4 made short work of this swollen Poor Law. In agree- 
ment with much of the economic opinion of the time they would perhaps have liked to, 
have abolished all forms of gratuitous Public Assistance. This being impracticable, they 
sought to restrict it to the “ relief ”’ of actual “destitution.”” But what they were most 
intent on was putting an end to the parasitic condition into which agricultural labour 
had fallen throughout the South of England. By one and the same device they proposed. 
to cut off from the farmer all labour that he did not wholly pay for, and to deprive the 
labourer of all income that he did not wholly earn. | a 


It was to attain this double end that they recommended that no relief should be 
given to able-bodied persons except in a well-regulated Workhouse; by which they meant 
a place that would be less agreeable than the home of an independent labourer who was, 
working for his livelihood. This deterrent relief, they argued, would, whilst preventing 
any tisk of starvation, induce the labourer to work in order to keep his employment, and 
would compel the farmer, without any legal fixing of wages, to pay enough for the labourer 
and his family to live on. Unfortunately for their reputation, the Commissioners did 
not limit their ingenious prescription to the one form of Able-bodied Pauperism that they 
hadstudied. They propcsed that the “ Workhouse Test’’ should be applied on all occa- 
sions, in all districts, to all able-bodied applicants for public assistance ; whether these 
had been thrown out of work in crowds by fluctuations of trade, or definitely displaced by 
new machinery and new methods of working it. Finally, for some undisclosed reason, 
the Commissioners prescribed the same treatment for the Vagrant, a person into whose 
peculiarities they had certaialy not inquired. They recommended that this most sturdy 
and recalcitrant of all the sub-classes of Able-bodied Paupers should be altogether delivered 
from the hands of the County Magistrates and the Constables, by whom they had hitherto 
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lead to an outbreak of the revolutionary spirit then devastating France. In this dilemma, the Justices turned 
first to one expedient, and then to another. At the beginning of 1795, a widespread movement took place 
among philanthropic landlords, in favour of reviving the old practice of fixing wages by law, in proportion to 
the average price of wheat ; and Whitbread introduced a Bill for the purpose. This policy was supported 
in several counties by resolution of the Justices. (Annals of Agriculture, Vol. XXV., p. 316 (1795), with. 
Arthur Young’s dissenting comments. The same proposal was made in 1805 in the ‘‘ General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Hereford,” by John Duncan, 1805, p. 155.) The Hampshire Justices made 
an able and elaborate Report to Quarter Sessions. They point out that the labourer must be supplied with 
the necessaries of life, defined as everything that is “ requisite to support his frame for its longest continuance 
and its best use.” But they hesitate to recommend the fixing by law of a minimum wage. They admonish 
the farmers to give better wages; and they recommend their brother Justices, where the farmers 
are obdurate, to order the Overseers to make up the deficiency. (Hampshire Quarter Sessions, 1795.) The 
decisive action was taken by the Berkshire Justices, in a district in which the distress happened to be exception- 
ally severe. In May, 1795, the Justices of the County “and other discreet persons ” met at Speenhamland, 
near Newbury, to consider the proposal referred to them at the last Quarter Sessions, to fix agricultural wages 
by law. They decided unanimously that the labouring poor needed further assistance in their distress, but 
that it was inexpedient to revive the fixing of wages by law. As in Hampshire, they “ earnestly recommend 
the farmers to raise wages.” And they conclude with the decision that was destined to exercise so widespread 
an influence, in favour of the systematic “rate in aid of wages.” The magistrates present resolved: “ ‘That 
they will, in their several divisions make the following calculations and allowances for the relief of all poor and 
industrious men and their families who, to the satisfaction of the Justices of their parish, shall endeavour 
as far as they can for their own support and maintenance, that is to say: When the gallon loaf of second 
flour weighing 8 lbs. 11 ozs. shall cost 1s., then every poor and industrious man shall have for his own support 
3s. weekly, either produced by his own or his family’s labour, or an allowance from the poor rates, and for 
the support of his wife and every other of his family 1s. 6d. When the gallon loaf shall cost 1s. 4d. then every 
poor and industrious man shall have 4s. weekly for his own, and ls. 10d. for the support of every other of 
his family. And so on in proportion as the price of bread rises or falls (that is to say), 3d. to the man and 
1d. to every other of his family on every 1d. which the loaf rises above ls.’ (Reading Mercury, May 11th, 
1795; Eden’s “ State of the Poor,” 1797, Vol. I., pp. 575-7 ; Nicholls’ “‘ History of the English Poor Law,” 
Vol. II., p. 131; ‘‘ Pauperism and Poor Law,” by Robert Pashley, p. 258; Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, 18-34, pp. 121-7 of reprint of 1905.) 
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been provided for, and that they should be thrown simply on the Poor Law, to be offered, 
like all other able-bodied persons, the open door of a disciplinary Workhouse. z 


Thus, there was to be, as soon as was practicable, one Local Authority, and one 
only, applying, to all the various sub-classes of the destitute Able-bodied applying for 
relief in any part of England, one uniform method, namely, their admission to a residential 
institution, where they could, as a matter of deterrent discipline rather than with any 
idea of profit, be set to hard work, under disciplinary conditions and upon plain diet. 
The wives and children of such able-bodied: persons were alsa to be relieved only 
in institutions. But the Commissioners had been so much impressed with the evils inhérent 
in General Mixed Workhouses that they elaborately specified, over and over again, that 
the Workhouses for the Able-bodied were to be entirely distinct from the buildings in which 
the infirm aged and the children were accommodated ; that they were to be under separate 
officers and separate management ; and that they were expressly not to form part of one 
great establishment containing other classes of paupers.* To the policy thus propounded 


for dealing with all the sub-classes of the destitute Able-bodied together with their depen- 


dents, Parliament impliedly gave its general approval by the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834.7 ' 


The Poor Law Commissioners of 1835-47 promptly embodied the recommendations — | 


of the Commission of 1834 in a series of special Orders issued to Unions up and down the 
country, which culminated in the general Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844. 
The new policy achieved one great success. Within a few years, in the rural parishes 
of Southern England, the resolute offer of the Workhouse brought to an end—so far as 
Able-bodied men were concerned—the demoralising chronic Poor Law relief of the Under- 
paid and the Under-employed. Speaking broadly, all the Able-bodied farm labourers 


who had remained in the villages and were in employment at all were maintained without — 


the aid of the rates, with the result that their wages had somewhat risen and the wage- 
earning had become somewhat less intermittent. How far this policy had succeeded at 
the cost of driving surplus labourers into the towns, and thereby increasing the mass of 
Able-bodied Destitution there, remains uncertain. | 


* Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1834, po. 306-7, of reprint of 1905. bY? ny 

+ Under the-English Poor Law, there is no clear and consistent definition of this class. Thus, on January) » 
Ist, 1908, as the Local: Government Board for England and Wales informs us, there were 120,062 “ Able- 
bodied ” persons in receipt of Poor Relief. But we find that these so-called “‘ Able-hodied ” persons include 
some members of all the adult sections of the pauper host—men and women of all degrees of intelligence, — 
and all physical states ; the halt, the lame and the blind; the chronically and the acutely sick; and even 


the man without arms or without legs. The only adults of whom none are included are-the lunatics, however 


able in body, and the sturdy vagrants who are set to work in the Casual Ward. This misuse of language and. | 
confusion of thought have continued since 1834. From the first tentative Orders of the Poor Law Commis- - 
sioners down to the latest Report of the Local Government Board, the term “‘ Able-bodied.”” has always been. 
used in varying and conflicting senses, none of which seem to us appropriate either to a scientific. analysis of ; 


the facts, or to any practical proposals for reform. Under the Orders regulating Outdoor Relief, for instance, - 


and in the statistics of Outdoor Pauperism, the class of “‘ Able-bodied ” includes the head of the family seeking - 


relief, however aged and however sick he may be, provided that he is “‘ normally ” capable of earning hislivng 


by labour, together with all his dependents under sixteen, of either sex and of any condition. Thus, we have 
the paradox that a majority of the “‘ Able-bodied ”? Outdoor Paupers are women nursing babies or sick persons. 
Under the General Consolidated Order of 1847 and in the statistics of Indoor Pauperism, quite a different 
set of persons are included in the class of “ Able-bodied,’’ namely, according to the views taken by many Work- 
house Masters, persons over sixteen, whether feeble-minded or of normal intelligence, sound of body or maimed 
and crippled, deaf, dumb or blind, who are on the ordinary diet of the establishment ; that is to say, all those 
who have not been declared to be entitled by age or physical weakness or actual sickness to the special luxuries 
of the non-able-bodied regimen. “ There is no rule of law,” said the Local Government Board, “nor any 


regulation of the Board which prescribes the age at which a person is or is not to be deemed able-bodied. The » 
question whether a person is able-bodied or not appears to the Board to be one which should be determined . . 


by the physical condition of the individual, not by the circumstances that his years are within or without a 
stated limit of age.” _(Local Government Board to York Board of Guardians, March 9th, 1905 ; MS. records, 
York Board of Guardians). Until recent years, indeed, the term ‘‘ Able-bodied ” included children and babies 
R ee see, for instance, the Returns “ showing the number of Able-bodied who have received Outdoor 
" se in Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, pp. 435-9. Hence the total of “ Able- 
Scotch lates including as it does fragments of very different classes, is a meaningless figure. Under the 
entitl aie e case 1s little better. There is, it is true, no class of ‘‘ Able-bodied ” paupers, for these are not 
ntitled to Poor Relief. But with the able-bodied man, in the plain sense, there are excluded from relief, as 


being his dependents, his lawful wife, however sick, and his legitimate children, however young and feeble. 


ars Raia ex term “ Able-bodiéd ” have no relation to the class of persons with whom we have, in 

setidacs ier - ; ae deal. We shall use the term ‘“ Able-bodied ” (destitute person) in its ordinary 

time falli b ay, aS denoting an adult person of either sex, of less than the pensionable age, not at the — 
ing below what is considered as norma) in respect of health, in respect of limbs and faculties, and in 


Piao of intelligence, who is without some of the necessaries of life according to the accepted standard of the 
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In London, and in the manufacturing towns and the seaports, where quite a different 
kind of Able-bodied Destitution existed, the new policy proved less practicable. The Poor 
Law Commissioners themselves came to recognise that, even where the Local Authorities 
offered no objection, it was undesirable to apply the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
ia places where fluctuations in the volume of employment were violent and periodic and 
manifestly beyond the control of either employers or wage-earners. An Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order, they observed, would in such places necessarily have to be suspended 
in times of depression of trade, “and,” to quote the words of the Local Government 
Board’s letter of May 12th, 1877, “‘ there is nothing more calculated to weaken the force 
of the regulations of the Board than to be obliged to abrogate them whenever a period of 
pressure arises.’ In the large centres of population, accordingly, the attempt to prohibit 
Outdoor Relief was avowedly abandoned,* and it is significant that—at the instance of 
the Central Authority itseli—the area and population placed under the Outdoor Relief’ 
Prohibitory Order exclusively have since steadily diminished.+ 


The alternative device for carrying out the “ Principles” of the 1834 Report, of 
which the Poor Law Commissioners urged the adoption upon the Boards of Guardians 
of the Metropolis and the manufacturing districts, was that of the Labour Yard, or Out- 
door Relief in return for a test of work by the able-bodied man. Hither under the Labour 
Test Order or under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, the opening of a Labour Yard, 
and the refusal of any Outdoor Relief to able-bodied men except through the Labour 
Yard, was, by the Poor Law Inspectors and by official Circulars, persistently pressed 
on the Boards of Guardians of London and the great towns for which the Central Authority 
had abandoned the policy of the Prohibitory Order, as the proper way of treating the 
Destitute Able-bodied who applied for relief—irrespective of whether they were 
Unemployed, Under-employed, Sweated or Unemployable. This was to abandon, as 
impracticable, the confident hopes of the 1834 Commissioners, that Outdoor Relief to 
the Able-bodied could be made to cease out of the land.t{ The number of men (with 
their dependents) thus given relief in return for a task of work rose, in times of bad trade, 
toa great height. Thus in the Lady-day Quarter, 1843, nearly 40,000 healthy able-bodied 
men, representing a population of 165,000, were being employed in the Poor Law Labour 
Yards, on account of their want of work or their insufficient earnings when at work— 
the Unemployed and the Under-employed thus relieved by the Poor Law comprising 
Jarge numbers of men thrown out of employment in Lancashire and the West Riding 
by depression of trade. A member of the Bradford Board of Guardians in 1842 esti- 
mated that “nearly two-thirds of the relief is given to Able-bodied paupers.” || At 
the East End of London, the number of men unemployed in 1848 was so great that the 
Poplar Guardians seriously complained of the strain imposed upon them. The Guardians, 
viewing the pressure of “‘ applications by able-bodied men for relief, and which the Board 
truly believes arises from various causes of temporary cessation of work in the docks 
and large manufactories, are of opinion that it is expedient that such relief should be 
administered more extensively than is usually considered admissable by the late Poor 
Law Commissioners or the Poor Law Board to that class of person; the Guardians at 


* In the Unions to which the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order was issued the Central Authority had 
become convinced, to use its own words, that it was not expedient to prohibit Out-relief to any class of pawpers. 
{Circular of Poor Law Board, August 25th, 1852.) 

+ In 1847 the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order was in force alone (7.e., unaccompanied by the Labour 
Test Order) in no fewer than 391 Unions. In 1871 this number had shrunk to 299. | By 1907, though the total 
number of Unions under Orders had risen to over 600, the number under the Prohibitory Order alone had 
further shrunk to 276, nearly all being Unions of sparse and stationary, or actually declining, population. 
(Report ... on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, pp. 46, 47, and Appendix 
pp. 133-145.) 

t “ The main object of the Poor Law Amendment Act,” as it was “ the first recommendation of the Com- 
missioners of Poor Law Inquiry,” was recognised to be the cessation of all Outdoor Relief to the Able-bodied. 
{Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1836, pp. 6, 7.) 

§ Tenth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1844, pp. 467-70. 


|| MS. Minutes, Board of Guardians, Bradford, October 31st, 1842. In 1848 the Bradford Guardians 
‘wanted to abandon the test work. ‘‘ Experience having proved that the test work of the Bradford Union, 
as at present conducted, occasions a largely increased expense to the ratepayers, unnecessarily harasses the 
unfortunate operatives who are.in a state of destitution from causes over which they have no control, and 
seriously endangers the peace of the country ; therefore, it is expedient that this Board endeavour to emancipate 
itself from so serious a grievance, and for that purpose it is advisable respectfully to memorialise the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the Riding, stating to him the serious and dangerous grievance complained of, and beg that he 
will transmit the same to the Home Secretary.” (MS. Minutes, Board of Guardians, Bradford, April 14th, 
1848.) 
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the same time ordering the employment of stone-breaking to the fullest extent to be 
continued.” * In 1847, even in many rural Unions, | the workhouses . Js became full 
during the winter,” and special permission had to be given for Outdoor Relief to the able- 
bodied. ‘In Caxton and Arrington, and Newmarket, the necessity for Out-relief recurs 
every winter. In Hinckley the difficulty was only partial, owing to a dispute between 
the stocking weavers and masters about wages. In Clifton and Chipping Sodbury the 
‘Workhouse was crowded through the want of employment of the hatters ” ; T and these 
Unemployed men had to be given Outdoor Relief. Nor were these merely isolated and. 
exceptional cases. From that time down to 1886 the Central Authority found no better 
suggestion to make to Boards of Guardians with regard to the Able-bodied men thrown 
out of work by depression of trade or seasonal cessation of employment—iailing appropriate 
Workhouse accommodation—than the grant of Outdoor Relief in return for labour. 
The “opening of the Labour Yard” became a periodical occurrence at every period 


of stress. 


There was, however, another disappointment to those who hoped that the “ Prin- 
ciples of 1834” would get rid, at any rate, of Able-bodied Pauperism. The professional 
Vagrant was quick to perceive the advantages of dealing with an Authority limited to 
merely relieving destitution at the crisis of destitution. It was soon found that, as the 
Guardians of Lambeth and Colchester declared in 1841, the “‘ trampers ”’ made the “ Union 
house a lodging-house,” and that, in fact, “ the distribution of Workhouses at short 
distances over the whole country, and the regular enforcement of the right of strangers 
and wayfarers to relief’? had actually encouraged what the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1846 euphemistically termed “ wandering habits among the poor.’ { The increase 
in the number of Vagrants thus making use of the Workhouse was so great that the Central 
Authority had to retrace its steps, and, after many shifts and changes of policy, strive 
to insist on the exclusion of Vagrants from the General Mixed Workhouse, and to urge 
the provision—which practically never was made—of a “separate building devoted 
exclusively to the reception of this class of poor.” § What was eventually established, 
throughout England and Wales, was the Casual Ward as a part of the Workhouse, usually 
under the same roof or within the same curtilage, and under the same Master. 


Meanwhile, the “ offer of the House ”’ was failing as a test in a way that the authors 
of the Report of 1834 could not have foreseen, and for which they were ‘certainly: not 
responsible. What they recommended was a series of separate institutions for the several 
classes of paupers, under entirely separate management. What the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of 1835-47 insisted on establishing was the General Mixed Workhouse, against 
which the Report of 1834 had protested. In due course the General Mixed Workhouse, 
including, under one roof and one management, the young and the old, the sick and the 
healthy, the Able-bodied and the non-Able-bodied, proved, by its very promiscuity and 
uniformity of regimen, actually attractive to certain types of Able-bodied paupers. It 
may indeed be said that this was an inevitable result of placing all the different classes 
under one Destitution Authority. To a Board of Guardians burdened with having to 
provide for the sick, the orphans and the aged (of whom there were always hundreds in 
chronic pauperism), the very ideal of the 1834 Report as regards the Able-bodied—an 
institution standing always ready, swept and garnished but normally empty—a form of 
relief to be always on offer but seldom accepted—seemed a fantastic extravagance. It 
appeared obviously more reasonable to admit the few Able-bodied paupers of good times 
to the General Mixed Workhouse as exceptions; with the inevitable result that they 
found themselves in conditions that were certainly more agreeable, if not more “eligible,” 
to the apathetic loafer than working continuously for long hours at the low wages of the 








* MS. Minutes, Board of Guardians, Poplar, November 16th, 1848. 
} Official Circular, No. 5, N.S., May, 1847, p. 67. 
{ Twelfth Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1846, p19. 


ns Ibid. It is to be noted that, in 1843, maintenance in the Casual Ward, not being maintenance in a 
Workhouse, had actually to be entered as Outdoor Relief ! (Poor Law Commissioners, December 11th, 1843 ; 
in MS. records of Board of Guardians, Newcastle-on-Tyne.) But so strong has been the influence of the 


mixed ” Authority that the Casual Ward, except in half a dozen quite special cases, never has become a _ 


separate institution under its own separate officer. It has remained a mere appendage of the General Mixed 
Re tedines vai mixed” master and matron. It was largely because it has proved impossible under 
os e uthority to get the Casual Ward made an institution really separate from the Workhouse that 

e Departmental Committee on Vagrancy of 1906 was driven to recommend the removal of all provision for 
vagrants out of the Poor Law, and the withdrawal of this function from the Destitution Authorities, 
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unskilled labourer. And to him, as to the professional Vagrant, it was an additional 
_attraction that the Poor Law was strictly limited to relieving him at the crisis of his de- 


stitution, leaving him tree to come and go as he chose, and to live as he pleased, without 
even the curb of official cognisance and observation of his doings, whenever he was not 
actually in receipt of relief. 


This unexpected outcome of the “!Workhouse Test”? began to be noticed in 1868. 
The pressure on the accommodation of the Metropolitan)Workhouses, and the mixing 
together of so many different classes of inmates, made it impossible, as the Inspector, 
Mr. Corbett, pointed out, “to apply the Workhouse as a test of destitution to single Able- 
bodied men.” * “In urging upon Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis,” repeated his 
successor, Mr. Longley, “as I have lately had occasion to do almost daily, the application 
of the’ Workhouse Test, I have not infrequently been met by the startling admission that 
the Workhouse is attractive to paupers; that there are many persons in the'Workhouse 
furnishes no test of destitution. All arguments in support of the/Workhouse Test which 
assume the existence of a well-regulated Workhouse (to use the language of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of Inquiry, 1833) must fail at once when addressed to Guardians whose 
Workhouse offers attractions to the indolent. And I have reason to think that the aver- 
sion to the proper and free use of the Workhouse which distinguishes many Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians, is in some measure due to the failure of the Workhouses, as at present 


administered, to satisfy the essential conditions of their establishment.” + Mr. Longley 


definitely ascribed the inconvenient laxity which had come over Workhouse adminis- 
tration, not to any shortcomings of the Boards of Guardians, but to the very nature of the 
General Mixed Workhouse for all classes, which the Central Authority had substituted 
for the series of specialised institutions recommended in the Report of 1834. “ The pre- 
sence in a Workhouse,” he said, “ of the sick, or of any class in whose favour the ordinary 
discipline must be relaxed and who receive special indulgences, has an almost inevitable 
tendency to impair the general discipline of the establishment.” { “ The Orders,” he 


expressly added, “are in some way responsible.” The General Consolidated Order of 


1847, which had, m 1871, already remained for twenty-four years without revision, had 
been framed with “primary reference... to the... smaller Mixed Workhouses 
which are, at present at least, a necessity in rural districts; and they fail in many parti- 
culars to satisfy the special conditions of Indoor Relief in London.” § The very improve- 
ment in the Workhouses, which, under the Central Authority’s own pressure, was taking 
place between 1866 and 1875, had, in fact, brought to light the inherent drawback of the 
General Mixed Workhouse which the Poor Law Commissioners of 1835-47 had imposed 
on England and Wales; which their influence in 1845 imposed on Ireland; and which 
the example of England and Ireland has since induced Scotland to imitate. 


To remedy this unexpected form of Able-bodied Pauperism, the able Inspectorate 
of 1869-86 proposed to reverse the calamitous policy insisted on by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1835-47, prescribed as to General Mixed Workhouses by the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847, and to carry out the proposal of the 1834 Report by establishing 
separate institutions for the Able-bodied, expressly devised for deterring them from apply- 
ing for or accepting relief. Hence the Able-bodied, like the children and the sick, were 
now to be accommodated by themselves. Thus, we find, from 1871 onwards, the idea 
of the “ Test Workhouse,” an institution set apart exclusively for the Able-bodied, where 
they could be subjected (to use Mr. Longley’s words) to “‘ such a system of labour, dis- 
cipline and restraint as shall be sufficient to outweigh,” in the estimation of the inmates, 
“the advantages ”’ which they enjoy. Mr. Longley declared that the main object of the 











* Mr. Corbett’s Report of January 4th, 1868, in Twentieth Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1867-8, 
p. 126; repeated in his Report of August 10th, 1871; Report ... on the Policy of the Central Authority 
from 1834 to 1907, p. 80. 


t Office Minute by Mr. Longley, 1873. Much the same words occur in his Annual Report. The “lax 
discipline of the Workhouse ”’ in London is described as tending “ to deprive it of its function asa test.”’ (Mr. 
Longley’s Report in Third Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1873-4, p. 166.) In his elaborate 
Report on Indoor Relief in the Metropolis he expressed his emphatic opinion that “the deterrent discipline 

. . fails at: present to be duly enforced in London Workhouses almost without exception. . . . The general 
tone of their administration is that of the almshouse rather than of the workhouse system.” (Mr. Longley’s 
Report on Indoor Relief in the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1874-5, 


p. 59.) 
t Ibid., p. 42. 
§ Ibid., p. 52. 
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t of 1867 had been, not exclusively, or even principally, the better 
ae eae ae sick, but the introduction of classification by enstitutions, with the 
double object of, on the one hand, an improved treatment of the sick, and, on the other, 
“the establishment of a stricter and more deterrent discipline in Workhouses. Cir 
cumstances, he said, had delayed the accomplishment of the latter purpose, but it was 
now time for the Central Authority to “‘ urge upon Guardians the establishment in Work- 
houses of a more distinctly deterrent system of discipline and diet than has hitherto been 
secured, involving a reconsideration of the conditions of pauper labour and service in 
Workhouses.” * Such ‘‘ Able-bodied Test Workhouses ” were established, at first at 
Poplar, and then in a few other Unions. In them, as in the Casual Wards, we watch the 
Destitution Authority presently seeking to depart from the principle of merely relieving 
destitution, at the crisis of destitution, and asking Parliament to give powers of com- 


pulsory detention. 


Thus, we find to-day, in the treatment of Able-bodied Pauperism by one Union or 
another, not the simple and uniform method recommended by the 1834 Report, namely 
the offer of maintenance in a deterrent; Workhouse, with freedom to come and go at their 
will, but many different forms both of institutional and of domiciliary relief, one or other 
of which is granted, not according to the character of the case—whether, for instance, — 
the applicant belongs to the class of Unemployed, Under-employed, Sweated or Vagrant— 
but according to the varying policy of particular Boards of Guardians at particular times. 
We have the persistence, in the great majority of Unions in England and Wales, and in — 
all the Irish Unions, of admission to a General Mixed Workhouse, as the ordinary plan of 
dealing with the Able-bodied male applicants ; and tor Able-bodied women, of the grant 
of unconditional and inadequate Outdoor Relief to eke out their scanty earnings. On 
the other hand, we see in use, recommended and even prescribed by the Local Government 
Board, at least three distinct forms of specialised treatment of the Able-bodied applicant 
for relief. In some places he gets Outdoor Relief in return for work. Under other cir- 
cumstances he is offered nothing but maintenance in a severe “Test Workhouse.” LElse- 
where he finds himself, even if a resident, referred only to the Casual Ward. 


(A) THE PERSISTENCE OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that the seventy-five years’ efforts of the Central 
Authority and its Inspectorate have succeeded, so far as concerns able-bodied men who 
are themselves in health, and whose dependents are in health, in getting rid of the 
grant of Outdoor Relief, as an ordinary or systematic method of continuous provision 
under the Poor Law. This result has, however, been achieved only at the cost, first, 
of resorting at intervals to the very unsatisfactory Outdoor Labour Test, which we shall 
presently describe, and, secondly, of leaving certain loopholes in the nominally impenetrable 
wall of prohibition, through which, in seasons of severe stress, and for exceptional cases 
at all times, the Guardians can allow individuals to pass. As these loopholes have of 
late years shown a dangerous tendency to enlargement, it is necessary to consider them 
in some detail. 


es 


Se aie a | (i.) Sudden or Urgent Necessity. fj 
We have first to notice that, in every populous Union, there will be, on an average, 
one or two cases every day—in some Umons half a dozen cases every day—in which able- 
bodied men will be given food by the Relieving Officer on account of “ sudden or urgent 
necessity.” These cases, which must represent at least 10,000 different men in the course 
of a year, and possibly a much larger number, have more than doubled in number during — 





_ * Ibid., p. 47. This had been expressly suggested in 1868 by Mr. Corbett. “‘ I am more than ever con- 
vinced,” he says, “ that one of the great wants of the Metropolis is the establishment of new, or the appropria- 
tion of existing Workhouses for the able-bodied classes of groups of Unions, in each of which one sex only 
should be received ; a far more complete system of classification maintained than has hitherto been attempted 
at least in Metropolitan Workhouses ; and strict discipline enforced under proper regulations and superinten- 
dence.” (Mr. Corbett?s Report of January 4th, 1868, in Twentieth Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1867-8, 
p. 126.) Whether or not this was exactly in the mind of the Legislature or of the Central Authority in 1867, 
it seems true, as Mr. Longley pointed out, that the provisions of the Metropolitan Poor Act were extensive 
enough to cover, “ whether directly or indirectly, not merely an improvement in Workhouse sick wards, but 
the reception in distinct buildings of separate classes of paupers or . . . classification, not in a Workhouse 


but by Workhouses.” (Mr. Longley’s Report on Indoor Relief: in the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Report — 
of Local Government Board, 187 4-5, p. 42.) 
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the past decade.* Unfortunately, no statistics are available of the total number so 
relieved, the duration of the relief, the frequency of individual recurrence, or even its 
total cost. We cannot regard it as satisfactory that every year there should be, without 
the prior knowledge of any public authority, as many as 10,000 men arriving at such a 
crisis of destitution as to be entitled to instant food; or that they should receive public 
assistance in this form without, in many if not most of the cases anything more effective 
being done to render them self-supporting citizens. We see here the characteristic defect 
of the Destitution Authority, that it has no means of knowing anything of these 10,000 men 
prior to the crisis of their destitution, when a helping hand would have been more useful 
than at the crisis itself, and no machinery for keeping them in view after the crisis. Out 
of the darkness these starving men apply to the Relieving Officer ; he visits their miserable 
abodes and leaves with them their loaves of bread ; then—unless they choose to attend 
the next Relief Committee of the Board of Guardians—into the darkness they disappear 
again, until their next application. Ifthe Board of Guardians chooses not to “ offer the 
house ”’ to such as apply for further relief, or if these persons refuse to accept an order 
for admission, they may continue in “ urgent necessity,” when the Relieving Officer has 
no alternative but to go on supplying just enough food to keep them from starvation. 
Cases occasionally go on in this way from fortnight to fortnight, until something happens 
—it may be eviction from the lodging, it may be an attack of sickness which compels 
entrance to the Poor Law Infirmary, it may be death from lack of other things than the 
bread that the Relieving Officer doles out. What does not happen is any effective public 
assistance in securing employment at wages, or in providing such physically or mentally 
restorative treatment as would fit the men for employment. 


(ii.) Reported Exceptions. 


But there is another loophole through which the Guardians grant Outdoor Relief 
to able-bodied men, even without the Outdoor Labour Test. Under both the Outdoor 
Relief Regulation Order and the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, the Guardians are 
allowed to grant Outdoor Relief in contravention of the other provisions of the Order, 
provided that they report the particulars to the Local Government Board, which, in 
each case, formally sanctions the grant. When carefully employed for selected cases 
this loophole is found of great use by experienced Poor Law administrators.t It is, in 
fact, frequently employed by most Boards of Guardians in Urban Unions to tide respect- 
able families over short periods of unemployment, when the Labour Yard is not open.t 
We understand that the grants, when reported, are almost invariably sanctioned, though 
with adverse comment and warning when this is thought necessary ; and that when 
the cases from any one Union become numerous, the Guardians are pressed to “ open 
the Labour Yard,’ and set the men to work. Unfortunately, the Local Government 
Board does not publish any particulars of the reports which it is thus receiving every 
fortnight from nearly all the great Urban Unions, nor even a statement of the total 
number of grants sanctioned each year. All the information that we have been able 
to obtain on the point is the number of able-bodied men granted Outdoor Relief on one 





* The only information available is the number of able-bodied men so relieved on one day in the year. 
On January Ist in 1897, it was 131 ; in 1902, 145; in 1904, 258; in 1905, 371 ; and in 1907, 293. At Ber- 
mondsey, Camberwell and Poplar alone, the Relieving Officers succoured in this way, during one half-year, no. 
fewer than 2,000 separate men (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 19788-928, 20319-28, and Appendix 
VII. (Q.). to Vol. I.). Relief on account of sudden or urgent necessity is given, of course, also to. 
women and children, and to the aged and the sick, but we deal here only with that granted to healthy able- 
bodied men. In Manchester, the value of this relief in kind, on account of sudden or urgent necessity, has 
risen, from £78 in 1897, to £256 in 1904, and £483 in 1905. (Report of Superintendent of Relief to the Man-- 
chester Board of Guardians for 1903-5, p. 14.) 


A Poor Law Guardian described to us a successful use of this method of provision, as an alternative 
to the Outdoor Labour Test : “In connection with the unemployed during the great frost of 1895... in the 
_ district of St. George the Martyr, the unemployed—after a case-paper had been filled, a visit paid to the home: 
and one reference verified—were divided into four classes. To Class A adequate relief was given in a man’s 
own home without any further test. To Class B work was given on three days in the week at current rates 
of pay. Class C was provided with oakum-picking ina warehouse hired for the purpose, the work being 
supervised by officers provided by the Guardians. Class D was offered the Workhouse. The plan worked 
without’ a hitch, the frost lasting, if I remember right, for eight weeks. We were particularly struck by the 
satisfactory results obtained in Class A, The men were most surprised and grateful for what was done, and 
all returned, so far as we could learn, to their own work when the roads and river were again open.” (Evidence 
before the Commission, Qs. 32267, Par. 7.) 


+ In 1895 we notice that the Manchester Board of Guardians was thus granting Outdoor Relief to eighty 
or ninety cases weekly ; whereupon the Inspector appeared at its meeting and pressed for adoption of the 
Outdoor Labour Test. (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, January 23rd, 1895.) 
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ff of want of work, or other causes,” without its being usually specified 
A cal SO the men were put on the Outdoor Labour Test. What is disquieting | 
is that these numbers show an increase from 789 on J anuary Ist, 1897, and 581 in 1902, 
to 1,585 on January Ist, 1904, to no fewer than 7,872 in 1905, and to 2,235 in 1907. 
And we learn that, of the 7,872 who were being so relieved in one day in 1905, no fewer than © 
4.632 were not “ under a labour test in labour yards.”* These men are seldom allowed 
to have Outdoor Relief for many weeks together, so that we fear it must be inferred that, 
if the Local Government Board would publish particulars of the cases that it formally 
sanctions during each year, we should find that, in addition to the ten thousand or so 
relieved on account of sudden or urgent necessity, at least ten or twenty thousand more 
able-bodied men are, in the course of the year, thus temporarily in receipt of Outdoor Relief 
without any task of work, and—what we regard as far more serious—without anything 
effective being done to improve them, either physically or mentally, or to get them into 
wage-earning employment again. } 


(i) Going out to Look for Work. 


A third loophole, of a somewhat different kind, by which relief is granted without 
the man residing in the Workhouse, is that afforded by the opportunity which some Boards — 
of Guardians give to selected inmates to go out in order to look for work, whilst leaving — 
wife and children inside the institution. This is against all the precepts of 1834. But 
the various Boards of Guardians realised a few years ago that to insist on a man when 
he left the Workhouse necessarily taking with him his wife and children, was virtually 
to condemn the man to remain in the Workhouse for the rest of his life. ‘‘ Itis impossible,” 
said a Lambeth Guardian, “ whatever the man’s wishes may be, for a man to go out of 
the Workhouse with a wife and three or four children, obtain a room, and obtain work 
in one day ; no human being could do it; and the result is that he would keep in the 
Workhouse, because he would not make the attempt. It is an impossible thing to do.” 
_ Some Boards of Guardians took thought how they could help such men to regain their 
independence. “If,” continued our informant, “‘it was a man who seemed able-bodied — 
with a wife and family, we might execute our discretionary power, and say to him, if 
he had got a fairly good character: ‘We will allow you to go out for a fortnight without — 
your wife and children with a view of obtaining work.’ We should mark on that paper 
that he should reappear in a fortnight’s time. As a matter of fact, I may say that dis- 
cretionary power of allowing a man out without his wife and children has worked very — 
efficiently, and in a great many cases they have ultimately taken their discharge. .. . 
We use our discretion.... If a man is not in very good health, possibly he has 
beea in the infirmary first and has then been removed to the Workhouse, we should say 
the man looks as if he requires a rest, and the Medical Officer gives his view of the man’s 
condition, and whether he requires it. He might say he should have six weeks’ or a 
month’s rest. We should mark that on the paper, and in eight weeks’ time he would 
come before us. No case is lost sight of.” But so great is the fear that men will leave 
their wives and families on the hands of the Guardians that any such humane considera- 
tion is contrary to the General Consolidated Order; and it has been strongly objected 
to by other Guardians. It is in vain that it is pointed out that, in practice, it is just 
as easy for a man to desert his wife and family when they have all gone out together, | 
as when he has gone out alone. In fact, father and mother together may rid themselves © 
of their children at any time by the simple expedient of sending them back alone to the 
Workhouse gate (where they have to be taken in), the parents disappearing into the 
darkness. There is, in all these cases, the same nominal liability to, and (owing to lack 
of organised pursuit) the same chance of practical immunity from, criminal prosecution 
and punishment. The humane consideration of the Boards of Guardians in letting the 
man go off by himself to look for work—sometimes man and wife without the children 
—has been amply justified by the results. At Lambeth, in forty-four cases during - 
1904-6, the man, after more or less interval, found his feet, and took his wife and children 
off the Guardians’ hands. Sometimes it took three or four weeks, sometimes as much 
as nine months before the man could build up a home. In some cases the men failed 
the first time, and had to return. In one case, even after a successful start had been 
made, the family had to be readmitted: and yet on a subsequent attempt the man found - 
his feet and managed to keep his family. 

SE a MND cyl 
* Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1904-5, p. Lxiii. 
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4H wagol te ae the re Qs. 14943, 18607 (Par. 7), 18840, 23945 (Par. 10), 23982-5, 24073, — 
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(iv.) Are Women Able-Bodied ? 


But though as many as 30,000, 40,000 or even 50,000 healthy and Able-bodied {msn 
may now receive Outdoor Relief, in the course of each year, without any task of work, 
in one or other of the ways just described, nineteen-twentieths of the Outdoor Relief 
granted to physically competent persons is given to women. So far as we can discover 
from the official statistics, there were in England and:Wales alone, on January Ist, 1907, 
62,240 healthy Able-bodied adult persons (other than the occupants of the Casual Ward) 
simultaneously in receipt of Outdoor Relief on that day.* Of these only 2,528 were men, 
and no fewer than 59,712 women.T 


In a small number of cases—we doubt whether they come to 5 per cent. of the 59,712 
—these persons are single women, without children, not aged, and not distinctly ill or 
crippled, who nevertheless find themselves unable, perhaps from physical or mental debility, 
to earn the few shillings a week upon which such women will manage to exist.. In about 
276 of the Unions of England and Wales, selected we know not why, the Local Govern- 
ment Board regards such women as “‘ Able-bodied”’ persons; and absolutely prohibits 
their Outdoor Relief. In about 374 other Unions,§ scattered indiscriminately among 
the rest, the Local Government Board does not regard such women as Able-bodied persons ; 
and their Outdoor Relief, without any conditions, has remained for more than half a 
century lawful. We do not understand the ground of this distinction,|| and we think 
that the Boards of Guardians might reasonably have looked for a more definite declara- 
tion of policy with regard to this class. We see no reason why such able-bodied women, 
potentially competent to engage in industrial occupations, should not have made for them 
exactly the same provision that is desirable for men of like capacity. | 


‘But the case of the Able-bodied single woman or unencumbered widow, unable, though 
without children, to earn her extremely small maintenance, is rare. The vast majority 
of the 60,000 Able-bodied women on Outdoor Relief in England and'Wales are not free 
to engage in industrial employment, because they are occupied by the care of young 
children dependent upon them. ‘To rank these in any sense with the Able-bodied is only 
to obscure the problem. The Scottish Poor Law, more logical than the English classifi- 
cation, whilst prohibiting any form of relief to the Able-bodied, does not include as Able- 
bodied any women, however physically and mentally competent, who have young children 
dependent on them. In practice, the English Boards of Guardians make much the same 
distinction, granting Outdoor Relief pretty freely to widows, to the destitute wives of 
absentee husbands, and even to unmarried mothers, provided that such women have young 
children on their hands. In all these cases, in fact, it is recognised as misleading to proceed 
on the assumption that the refusal of relief will compel the women to be self-supporting. 
We have chosen so to organise the industrial world that the wife and children are normall 
supported by the industrial earnings of the husband and father, with the result that when 
women engage in industries their wages are habitually fixed at rates calculated to support 
themselves alone, without a family of children. If, by some mischance, the husband and 
father is withdrawn from the family group, the wife and mother is, with regard to self- 
support, under a double impossibility. She cannot, consistently with her legal obligation. 
to rear her children properly, give her time and strength to wage-earning to the extent 
that modern competitive industry demands; and even if she could do so, she finds the 
woman’s remuneration fixed on the basis of supporting one person, and not several. Hence 
it becomes practically indispensable, as it is only equitable, that there should be afforded 
to the mother bereft of the man upon whom she had been encouraged to depend suitable 
public assistance, not so much for herself, as to enable her to bring up the children whom 
the community, though the breadwinner is withdrawn, still expects her to rear. 





* Apart from able-bodied heads of families constructively in receipt of relief in respect of some sick 
dependent. 


+ Namely, 33,664 widows, 7,354 wives of absentee husbands, or single women, or mothers of illegitimate 
children, and 18,694 able-bodied wives of husbands who were themselves either able-bodied or non-able- 
bodied. (Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for England and Wales, 1906-7, 


Pp. Cxv., CXvi.) 
{ Those to which the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order applies. 
§ Those to which the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order applies. 
| Report on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, p. 126. 
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nately, though English Boards of Guardians recognise the necessity of coming 
to Sealtot ane with eee children, they do not—largely, we think, because they 
are Destitution Authorities, relieving all sections indiscrimimately—tface the problem 
with any clearness of thought. We have been unable, in Union after Union, to make 
out whether these dispensers of public assistance regarded themselves as helping the 
Able-bodied woman, or as providing for the upbringing of the orphan children. The 
Central Authority in its Orders and Circulars—equally because it has to do with all the 
different sections—has oscillated from one conception to the other.* The result is that, 
as we have seen in our chapter on “ The Outdoor Relief of To-day,” there is the greatest 
possible diversity of practice. A few Boards restrict to the uttermost the grant of Out- 
door Relief to widows with children ; +} many refuse it to the widow with only one child, 
or with only two children, however young these may be; others grant only the quite 
inadequate sum of ls. or 1s. 6d. per week per child, and nothing for the mother. Very 


few Guardians face the problem of how the widows’ children—for whom the Poor Law, — 


by including them on the pauper roll, assumes definite responsibility—can, under these 
circumstances, be properly reared. As we have seen,ft in at least 100,000 cases, these 


children are growing up stunted, under-nourished, and to a large extent neglected, because 


the mother is so hard driven that she cannot properly attend to them. The irony of 
the situation appears in the fact that if the mother thereupon dies, the children will 
probably be “boarded-out”’ witha foster-parent, at a payment of 4s. to 5s. per week each, 
or three or four times as much as the Guardians paid for them before, or else taken into 
the Poor Law School or Cottage Homes at a cost of 12s. to 21s. per week each. 


We think that, in this matter, the practice of Scotland rather than that of England 
and Wales should be followed. ‘Women having the care of children should, so long as such 
care is required from them, be wholly excluded from the category of the Able-bodied. 
The governing factor in such cases must be what the State considers best for the children. 
Ifthe children are under school age, the case will be dealt with by the Local Health Authority. 
If any of them are of school age, the matter becomes one for the Local Education 
Authority. If the mother and her home are such as to offer a suitable environment for 
the children, Home Aliment really sufficient for their maintenance will be recommended 
by the Committees concerned and sanctioned by the Registrar of Public Assistance. If 
the mother, though not blameworthy, cannot be trusted to expend so much Aliment for 


the children’s advantage, there is the alternative of sending them to the Day Industrial 


School, where they will be cared for from dawn till dark, the mother being thus set practi- 
cally free to work, and dealt with as an unemployed Able-bodied person. Finally, if 
the mother, owing to her vicious habits or otherwise, does not provide a suitable environ- 
ment for the children, there is no alternative but to remove them altogether from her 
care ; when she will be set entirely free to work and to maintain herself as an Able-bodied 
person. In no case ought women burdened with the care of young children to be either 
regarded as Able-bodied, and refused adequate assistance for the children’s upbringing, 
or relieved merely in respect of their own needs. Whenever the State decides to provide 
for the children’s upbringing by leaving them in the mother’s care, her services must be 
assumed (and required) to be devoted to them, and not to wage-earning. It is, in all 
these cases, the children who must be provided. for, and (wherever this is not thought 
positively inexpedient) the mother must, by adequate Home Aliment, be enabled to look 
alter them properly.§ 

ot ee 

* Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, pp. 19-20, 51-52, 87-88. 


{ Some Boards of Guardians offer to take one or two children cff the mother’s hands, or all but one or 
two; and then expect her to keep the rest without help. Where this means the children ente1ing the 
admittedly demoralising General Mixed Workhouse, it is, in our opinion, an absolutely inexcusable policy, and a 
cruel alternative to which to put any worthy mother. Where (as is usually the case) the children are sent to 
‘Cottage Homes or a Poor Law residential school, there is more to be said for it, so far as the children so taken 
me concerned. But what is to be said for a policy which condemns the other children to such a home as can 
De provided for them by a woman’s industrial earnings, whether she has to be absent all day in a factory, 
or ruins the home-life by the ceaseless toil and grime of the sweated out-worker ? 


ft Part I., Chapter IT. of this Report p. 29. 


§ It will, of course, b 
and fathers who desert their oo 
their maintenance, whilst, in oth 
But it is senseless to do as is at: Pp 
husbands, namely, refuse to th 
well-being. Deliberately to pu 
them to enter the admittedly 
scoundrel himself, and because 


duty of the Registrar of Public Assistance invariably to pursue husbands 
s and children, and in all proper cases to exact adequate contribution towards 
ers, criminal proceedings should be taken for the punishment of the offenders. 
Tesent sometimes done by Boards of Guardians incapable of pursuing deserting 
e children and their mother whatever provision is deemed best suited to their 
nish a deserted wife, and deliberately to injure deserted children, by compelling 
demoralising General Mixed Workhouse, because we fail to apprehend the 
we do not know how to prevent collusion, is, in our opinion,wholly unjustifiable. 


a a 


——— 


ee 
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(Bs) THe Ovtrpoor Lasour Tast. 


In the Outdoor Labour Test as practised by the Boards of Guardians, and as: 
sanctioned by the Central Authority to-day, the Principle of National Uniformity in 
the relief of Able-bodied Destitution, on which the Reformers of 1834 laid so much stress,. 
is certainly not observed. In the kind of work offered, and in the amount of relief given, 
Boards of Guardians differ one from another, as they have constantly differed, between 
the two extremes of a mere pretence at work, with a good meal, a bed in a common 
lodging-house and a few halfpence in money on the one hand, and on the other painful. 
penal labour upon relief physiologically insufficient to make good the wear and tear 
involved. | 


The Report of 1834 laid down the principle “that all who receive relief from the 
_ parish shall work for the parish exclusively, as hard as, and for less wages than, inde- 
pendent labourers work for individual employers.” How to fulfil these conditions of 
* less eligibility,” and yet maintain the man and his family in a state of health, has always 
been the crux of the Outdoor Labour Test. With strict administrators of the old-fashioned 
type, the work provided has taken three or four forms only, such as oakum picking, 
wood chopping, corn grinding, and, most usual of all, the breaking of granite or limestone 
by the hammer for use on the roads. Such work can be performed in a shed within the 
curtilage of the Workhouse—called the “ Labour Yard,” or the ‘“‘ Stone Yard ”—usually 
differentiated into stalls in which the men work apart from each other, and can be super- 
vised. by the Workhouse Master, or by a ‘‘ Labour Master ” serving under him. Moreover,, 
it lends itself to the exaction of a definite task of work from every man who is certified by 
the Medical Officer as capable of performing it. Since the Local Government Board’s 
Circular of 1886 there has, however, been a reaction in favour/of less repulsive forms 
of employment, such as digging, quarrying and road-making, and even doing odd jobs 
of cleaning, painting and decorating inside the various Poor Law Institutions. Thus, 
the Manchester Board of Guardians in 1886-7, and again during 1895-1906, put men 
to excavate the land attached to its Workhouse at Crumpsall; the Chorlton Board of 
Guardians has men on Outdoor Relief working on its farm in all seasons of the year, the 
number rising in winter to several scores ; the Leicester Board of Guardians puts hundreds 
of men to dig on its farm; the York Board of Guardians has, since 1886, set the able- 
bodied unemployed to bring into cultivation by spade labour the garden land adjoining 
the Workhouse ; and the Bradford Board of Guardians employs the able-bodied, men on 
Outdoor Relief in levelling and preparing for building the land adjacent to its institutions 
two miles from the centre of the town.* Some Boards of Guardians have, despite: 
the legally authoritative Orders of the Local Government Board, actually provided, 
for men rendered destitute by lack of employment, the very “ work at wages’? which 
has been so much deprecated. In January, 1908, the Local Government Board discovered 
that, for twenty-nine years, the Guardians of the Hcclesall Bierlow Union, comprisins 
a part of the Borough of Sheffield, had carried on a regular system of offering to every 
able-bodied man who applied for relief, not the Workhouse, but paid employment at 
piecework rates. The work was always hard and badly remunerated, and the amount 
of work limited, a single man being able to earn only 5s. 9d. in a week, the whole six days” 
attendance being exacted from him, whilst a man with a iamily was permitted to earn as. 
much as 15s. 4d. in a week, though all were paid at the same piecework rate. No food 
was supplied to the men. They went out, like other workmen, at midday, to get their 
own meals, and at 5 p.m. they were paid their earnings for the day. These earnings. 
were not entered as relief, but as wages to “ journeymen woodcutters,” or “ journeymen 
stonecutters.” The men were not entered as paupers or subject to disfranchisement. 
This system of “ setting the poor to work,’ witnessed by the inspectors at every visit, went 
on from 1879 to 1908 without official objection, but was, in the latter year, peremptorily 
stopped by the Local Government Board. 


Notwithstanding this reaction in favour of excavating or digging, or even gardening, 
on the part of some Boards of Guardians, or even the provision of employment at wages, 
the old-fashioned Labour Yard, “‘ Stone Yard,” or “* Test Yard,” with its sheds and stalls, 














* Many other Unions have done the same in a small way. ‘“ We did not have a Labour Yard in the 
ordinary sense,” deposed a witness from Woolwich. .. . ‘* We had about 30 acres of land at Galdie Leigh. this. 
Tnstead of giving them stones to break, we put them on at garden work. We paid. them only the re.tef scale.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 19128.) 


~ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 41105-41220; MS. Minutes, Hcclesall Bierlow Board of Guar- 
dians, February and March, 1908. . 
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its stone-breaking and oakum-picking, its corn-grinding and wood-chopping, is still the © 
typical form of the Outdoor Labour Test.* 


The amount of effort demanded from each individual differs from Union to Union — 
even more widely than the character of the work. Where the work is most repulsive — 
in character and the relief given is smallest, the task exacted is usually the most severe— — 
thereby intensifying the lack of uniformity in the treatment of Able-bodied Destitution. 
Thus, the Leicester Board of Guardians of to-day, who set the Able-bodied men to work 
on the land, and give as much as 14s. a week in relief for a family, appear unable to exact — 
any definite task or real effort from these relatively fortunate paupers. The men, we — 
are told by one of the Guardians, do practically what they like ; and ‘* in frosty, very wet — 
or snowy weather . . . they sit in the shed around the fire smoking and talking, and 
further confirming the habits of laziness which many of them have already acquired.”’7 
On the other hand, the visitor to the severely managed Sheffield Labour Yard may watch 
each man at work at stone-breaking, strictly confined in a separate cell, receiving no money ~ 
whatsoever, but merely his bare meals and a ticket for a common lodging-house, actually 
performing the specified task of making 10 cwt. of stone pass through a 2-inch mesh. In 
the neighbouring Unions of Holbeck and Hunslet the task for each man in the Labour Yard 
is as much as 20 cwt. of stone per day; at Cleobury Mortimer in 1890 it was 16 cwt. ; 
at Dudley in 1904 and at Bradford in 1907 it was 15 cwt. ; at King’s Norton in 1894 it 
was 12 cwt., but in 1903 it was only 8 cwt.; at Wolstanton and Burslem in 1886 and — 
1893, and at Paddington in 1905, it was 10 ewt. ; at Lewisham in 1888, at Wandsworth 
in 1892, and at Salford in 1907, it was 8 cwt.; at Ipswich we found it only 7 ewt., which 
was the amount at Brentford, 1886-1906, and at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1895; whilstat 
Hackney in 1895 it was only 5 cwt.t The task sanctioned for oakum-picking shows equal 
variations. Thus at West Bromwich in 1886, and at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1895, it was 
2 lbs. per man ; at West Bromwich it was in 1887 increased to 3 lbs., which was the amount — 
sanctioned at Bradford since 1882, at Lewisham since 1888, and at Hackney in 1906. 
On the other hand the task sanctioned at Huddersfield in 1888 was 4 lbs., which was that — 
at Leeds in 1907; whilst at the Wolstanton and Burslem Labour Yard no less than 6 lbs. 
had to be picked in the day.§ During the winter of 1878-9, when pauperism inthe Northern 
counties suddenly increased by 31 per cent., and Labour Yards were opened in all directions, 
it was noted that the daily tasks prescribed for the 7,000 men at work (and approved, 
practically simultaneously, by the Local Government Board) varied from 5 to 20 cwt. — 
of stone-breaking, and from 1 to 4 lbs. of oakum-picking.|| 


It must, however, be added that, with the exception of a very few strictly superin- 
tended Labour Yards in Lancashire and Yorkshire,] the variations between the different 
tasks exacted have always been more nominal than real. We can find no evidence that 
the Central Authority or the Board of Guardians ever ascertain whether the task so solemnly 
prescribed is actually performed. As a matter of fact, the amount of work done is usually 
trivial. It is in vain that Boards of Guardians insist, as did that of Poplar in 1868, that 
the task of work should be “ at least as arduous as that required of a labourer in ordinary 
employment.”** Tt is in vain that the regulations specify, as do those of Edmonton Union, — 








* There have recently been some signs of a fresh reaction back to the more penal forms of labour. Thus 
the Chorlton Board of Guardians was anxious, in 1905, toclose its farm, and send the men to test work at the — 
Pe denne gee at Tame Street, Manchester. (MS. Minutes, Manchester and Chorlton Joint Committee, — 
\ arch 10th, 1905.) And the Prestwich Board of Guardians in the same year started stone-breaking. (MS. 
Minutes, Prestwich Board of Guardians, March 23rd, 1905.) At Manchester, too, we understand that the farm — 
1s NOW regarded as a failure in the way of Outdoor Labour Test. : 

+t Evidence before the Commission, Q. 47005. . 

4 We have found no explanation of the reasons which induce the Local Government Board to sanction 
hati meine official sanction has to be given in each case—such diverse tasks. At first, we thought the — 
ea: a i say a of the stone to be broken might have some relation to the character of the stone. To 
ea ae 0 : pnesvane is deemed by the Sheffield Board of Guardians equivalent to breaking 13 ewt. of 
Sas ian A e Bradford Board of Guardians to break 12 cwt. of limestone the equivalent of breaking | 
eas a erie = ut the variations in the amount of the task (from 5 cwt. to 20 ewt.) do not appear always — 
egkeaihie n to ee character of the stone or the size of the grid. Moreover, as stated above, the task for — 
Reales g gales rom 2 lbs. per day up to as much as 6 lbs. per day. There are similar variations in that’ 
Pata “ ee A definite task is prescribed for all able-bodied men, with the sanction of official approval, 

At Hada °. i ‘ pened upon some rational physiological basis, uniform thoughout the country. 

i © Poor Reli r ri Mm. 1888, 9 cwt. of wood had to be sawn ; at Cannock in 1893, only 4 ewt. — 
aieeiet er during the Depression of Trade in the Winter of 1878-9,” by J. Macconald ; in Annual — 

eper i. Poor Law Conferences, 1879, p. 131. 
: spate este, as ae been told by an Inspector that Liverpool “ cleared ” its Labour Yard in 1891, 
remit ce ee pale putting on a practical .stonemason as labour master, who saw to it that the © 
ig Es dag ecuted. It soon became possible to close the Labour Yard for lack of applicants. It — 

en Vat e noted that trade had become very good. | 
- Minutes, Board of Guardians, Poplar, September 22nd, 1868. 
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that each man is to break 10 cwt. of granite sufficiently small to pass through a 14-inch 
grid or mesh; or to make up and tie 200 bundles of firewood ; or to grind 120 lbs. of 
maize or 8 pecks of wheat or barley.* The curious investigator into Labour Yards to-day, 
who insists on examining the Labour Master’s private memoranda of the amount of work 
done by each man, invariably finds that nothing like the specified task is accomplished. 
Unfortunately the actual amount of stone broken, or of the other work done, is seldom 
officially reported or recorded.t At Poplar in 1895 it was found that only 1,345 tons were 
broken in 13,428 days’ labour; that is to say, not the 10 cwt. expected at Edmonton, 
but just over 2 cwt. per man per day.{ The average in the Wandsworth Labour Yard 
in 1896 had never exceeded from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. per man per day.§ The only practicable 
remedy of the Guardians is to prosecute a man for refusing to work; but this extreme 
step is resorted to only in cases of flagrant disobedience or recalcitrance. Under these 
circumstances, no amount of supervision can ensure continuous work. ‘“ Recently,” 
said the Superintendent of the Leeds Labour Yard, “TI have had to attend to the stone — 
carts coming to the Yard, and some of the men . . . are ever ready to take advantage 
of my temporary absence. I have notice that, when I am called away, nearly every man 
ceases work until my return, and time after time I have looked from the Test Yard door 
and seen them gossiping in groups of four or five, some smoking pipes or cigarettes, others 
sitting on the barrows ; one acts as a ‘crow’ to warn the Yard when I return.’’ || The 
magistrates will not convict a man who docilely continues to raise his hammer whenever 
the Labour Master’s eye is upon him, however slow and ineffective may be the stroke. 
The result is that the so-called test of work in the Labour Yard invariably fosters a habit 
of dull, lethargic loafing. It requires “no mental effort, and no sense of responsibility ; 
it is a mechanical process.”’ The men so employed “‘ seem,” said the Clerk to a Metro- 
politan Board of Guardians, “ to suffer from overwhelming inertia.” | 


Even in the hours of labour required, or perhaps we should say the hours of attend- 
ance, which have equally to be sanctioned by the Central Authority, we find a similar 
variation from Labour Yard to Labour Yard. It must, however, be said that the length 
of the prescribed working day is so small that the range of possible variations is less than 
in the case of the amount of task. We find Labour Yards requiring only five hours’ attend- 
ance for a day’s work, whilst a few exact as many as eight hours. The working week is 
usually only from thirty-six to forty-two hours,** as compared with the sixty, seventy 





* Annual Report of Edmonton Board of Guardians, 1904-5. It may be pointed out that, eight years 
previously, it had been said that: “It is not now customary for the [Local Government] Board to sanction 
a task of corn-grinding by quantity ; a time-limit should be stated for this particular work.” (Local Govern- 
ment Board, January 9th, 1896; in MS. records of Bradford Board of Guardians.) 

+ The MS. Reports which the Superintendent of the Test Yard at Leeds made to his Board of Guardians 
in 1905 specified the amount of stone broken by each man at work, and the cost of breaking per ton according 
to the “‘ pay ” (or Outdoor Relief) given to each man. Some men broke as much as 5 cwt. per day ; others did 
little more than 2cwt. The stone broken by some men worked out at 13s. 6d. per ton ; that broken by others 
came to only 6s. 6d. per ton. The results of the oakum-picking were even more inadequate. The task set 
was 4 lbs. per day for each man, but eleven men are recorded to have picked only 3} lbs. among them all, 
whilst five men picked 1? lbs., the total working out at a few ounces a day for each man. (MS. Reports of 
Superintendent of Labour Yard to Leeds Board of Guardians, April 8th, 1905, and February 17th, 1907.) 

+t Report of Outdoor Labour Yards Committee to Poplar Board of Guardians, June 5th, 1895. At the 
Salford Labour Yard in 1908, where the task is 8 cwt., we learn that the average amount done would certainly 
not exceed 3 cwt., per man per day. 

§ Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 1896, p. 6. 

|| MS. Report of Superintendent of Labour Yard to Leeds Board of Guardians, April 21st, 1906. 

4] Evidence before the Commission, Q. 18918. 

**A+ the Wandsworth and Clapham Union in 1886 the hoursat the Labour Yard were from 9 a.m. to 
12noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily. (House of Commons Return, No. 69 of 1886,on Pauperism and Distress, p.34). 
In 1888, the Local Government Board Inspector for the Metropolis gave the usual hours as from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, 
andlp.m.to4p.m. (Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Law, 1888, Q. 794.) These were the hours 
of the three Poplar Labour Yards in 1895 (Report of Outdoor Labour Yards Committee to Poplar Board of 
Guardians, June 5th, 1895). The working day of 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.daily (forty-eight hours per week), fixed by the 
Bradford Board of Guardians in 1882, is unusually long. In 1907 the working day fixed by the:'same Board 
was from 9 a.m. te 12 noon, and from 12.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. ; Saturdays, 9 a.m to 12 noon only (thirty-three 
hours per week). The working week in 1904 at Prestwich contained only thirty-one hours, viz., Mondays. 
‘and Tuesdays, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; three other days 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; and Saturdays 
8 a.m.to 12 noon. (MS. Minutes, Prestwich Board of Guardians, August 8th, 1904.) The shortest working 
week in a Labour Yard that we have found is that solemnly fixed at a joint conference of the Manchester, 
Chorlton and Prestwich Boards in the same year, with the Lord Mayor of Manchester in the chair. The 
week’s “ Outdoor Labour Test” for this great urban agglomeration was set at twenty-six hours, viz., Mondays 
11 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 12 noon. For this a man with wife and four 
children received 10s., and, in addition, his own dinner daily. (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians. 
November 8th. 1905.) 
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0 ‘ chty hours of work per week required of the labourer in such typical occupations 
i; Sih. gee transport by ee and rail, and iron and steel. works.* And with the 
short hours of attendance goes a low rate of pay. But the scale of Outdoor Reliet thus 
afforded varies as widely as the task or the hours. A single man without children may get 
as little as sevenpence (half in bread) in return for his day.f Elsewhere, as at Poplar 
in 1895, he gets for his day four times that amount.{ For a man and wife the Bedwellty 
Board of Guardians, in the Labour Yard in which from 300 to 600 men worked during 
the whole winter of 1892-3, on the shutting down of the Tredegar Steel Works, allowed 
1s. per day (half in kind),§ whilst at Poplar in 1870 a childless couple got only 5d. in money 
and 4 lbs. of bread.|| The corresponding amount allowed to a man with wife and three 
cor four children varies from nine shillings to more than fourteen.fj On the other hand, at 


the Salford Labour Yard in February, 1907, a man could get only 6s. per week for himself . 


and wife, and Is. for each child—making no more than 10s. per week for a family of six— 
and that only provided that he worked ior the full thirty-eight and a half hours in the 
week, and actually accomplished the task of breaking 8 ewt. of stone per day, a propor- 
tionate deduction being made for any deficiency in the quantity broken. This arrange- 
ment comes very near to employment at piecework rates of wages, differing according 


to the size of the family.** 








* As pointed out in The Limes in 1888 : “In respect of the length of time worked, the outdoor pauper 
has a distinct advantage over the ordinary workman. In no trade in London does a week’s work consist of 
less than fifty-two anda half hours’ work. Inno Stoneyard does it imply more than forty-five ; in the majority 
only forty-two ; in several it is thirty-six; im one Union last winter it was actually thirty-two. Moreover, 
carpenters or engineers have to be at work by seven o’clock even in the coldest weather; the Stoneyard never 
opens its gates till 8 a.m., and 8.30 a.m. or 9 a.m. is a still commoner hour ; one Union last winter only com- 
menced operations at 10 arm.; the theory was excellent, namely that the men would have had time to go 
round and seek employment before coming in ; in practice, however, it was found a considerable convenience 
by the class of applicants who preferred to be in bed till their wives had got their breakfast ready.” (The 
Times, 1888; quoted in Evidence before the House of Lords Committee on Poor Law Relief, 1888, @. 5327.) 


i@ + This was the scale in force at St. Pancras, in 1888. (Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Law 
Relief, 1888, Q. 3088.) At Holbeck, since 1880, despite the extreme task of 20 cwt., the single man has got only 
8d. per day for five days in the week. (Rules for Relief, Holbeck Union, January 19th, 1880) ; at Hunslet, 
since 1891, 9d. per day. (Rules for Relief, Hunslet Union, May 13th, 1891.) The Bedwellty Board of Guar- 


dians, which has had several thousands of men at work in its Labour Yards, has always allowed. a single man | 


8d. per day only. 


{ Namely, 1s. 6d.in money and Is. 3d. in food, for each day of six hours. (Report of Outdoor Labour 
Yards Committee to Poplar Board of Guardians, June 5th, 1895.) At Edmonton, in 1904-5, it was 1s. in 
money and Is. 6d. in food. (Annual Report of Edmonton Board of Guardians, 1904-5.) 


§ The same scale was maintained in the summer of 1898, when no fewer that eight separate Labour Yards 
had to be opened for five months, to relieve the distress caused by the coal strike, and several thousands of 
men were set to work, at a total cost of £11,765. The scale has been again adhered to in the present Labour 
Yards, which have now been open continuously for over four years. It is significant that some Boards order 
“a widower with children to have the same allowance as if he had a wife.” (By-laws, Board of Guar- 
dians, Richmond, Surrey, July, 1895; also in MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, August 12th, 1870.) 
Sometimes a dinner is provided for the men at work. The giving of boots (to enable the men to go out and 
find employment) is a frequent incident. At Preston, in 1858, the men on Outdoor Relief who were at work 
on the land were granted clogs at one-third the cost price, but not more than one pair every six months. (MS. 
Minutes, Board of Guardians, Preston, January 12th, 1858.) . 


|| MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, August 12th, 1870. 


; {| In St. Pancras, in 1888, only 9s, (halfin bread). In Holborn, in 1886, such a man got 7s. a week and 
36 lbs. of bread, which might be taken at 4s. 6d. (House of Commons Return on Pauperism and Distress, 
No. 69 of 1886, p. 42.) At Poplar, in 1895, the married man with three children got as much as Is. 9d.in 


money and 1s. 9d. in food for a day of six hours. (Report of Outdoor Labour Yards Committee to Poplar Board 


of Guardians, June 5th, 1895.) Another form of scale is that of Chorlton Union in 1905, which gave 3s. per 
week for man and wife, with 1s. extra for each dependent child. (Report of Board of Guardians, Chorlton 
Union, 1905.) At Ipswich, in 1908, as much as 9s. a week was being given to a man with a wife only, whilst 


Be total allowance for a man with wife and five children was as much as 14s.a week. The full amount has to — 
de paid whether or not the work is done. ‘I am to state that it appears to the Board that in directing — 


a apa of the amount of relief to be made in cases in which the allotted task of work is not 
pees eted, the Guardians are not acting in strict accordance with the principles of the Poor Law. 
is the duty of the Guardians to relieve destitution, and the relief given by them should be in 


proportion to the necessities of the applicant, and should not take the form of wages or payment — 


ey Le done, the task prescribed being designed solely as a test of destitution. If a pauper, not 

eing hysically incapacitated, does not complete his task of work, it is competent to the Guardians to take 

wae ti against him as an idle and disorderly person.” (MS. Minutes, West Ham Board of Guar- 

shia aN en (hpett Letter from Local Government Board.) The Master reported that : “‘ Certain men 

es oh eae abour Yard did not perform the task of work prescribed by the Guardians, and that in some 

‘ mie 7 pt was made to do so,” and he was directed in all cases of wilful neglect to take the offenders 
ane Justices. (MS. Minutes, West Ham Board of Guardians, February 9th, 1888.) | 


**MS. Minutes, Salford Board of Guardians, February Ist, 1907. 
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It is a further element of variety that the men are sometimes allowed (and even required) 
to come regularly to the Labour Yard continuously day by day ; whilst elsewhere they 
are only permitted to work (and to draw the relief) for three, or even for two, days in 
the week. At Poplar in 1895, where relatively high rates per day were allowed, each 
ticket was available only for two days, and 1,939 separate men got, on an average, only seven 
days’ work each in the Labour Yards in the whole six weeks that they were open.* At 
Edmonton in 1904 the plan was adopted of allowing to every man in the Labour Yard 
the same daily amount of Outdoor Relief, viz., 2s. 6d. (three-fifths in kind), but permitting 
him to come to work, and to receive the relief, only two, three or four days a week,according 
to the size of his family and to whether he was over or under sixty years of age.f Pre- 
sumably the assumption is that, on the days on which the man is excluded from the Labour 
Yard, he will be able to get casual employment elsewhere.{ We can find no attempt by 
the Central Authority to require, as recommended by Mr. Davy and Mr. Crowder, that 
men receiving Outdoor Relief should be kept continuously at work for a specified period of 
one week, or several weeks, and should thus be, for that period, entirely removed trom 
the labour market. “‘ In certain well-known cases,” says Mr. Crowder, ‘‘ men have been 
allowed to come in and out very much as they like, to get a day’s work, then the next day 
come to the Labour Yard, then go out again, and so forth.’’§ 


The Labour Yard is exclusively for men.|| Usually, as at Leeds at present, admission 
is restricted to married men, and sometimes married men with families, all Outdoor 
Relief being refused to single men—unless, say the Edmonton Board of Guardians, they 
are over sixty {—and sometimes to married men without children, or even with one 
child.** On the other hand, in the Sheffield Union no order for the Labour Yard is given 
to any but single men. Usually the order for the Labour Yard is regarded as a privilege 
which is refused (as at Manchester) to “ men of improvident, drunken or immoral habits,” 
or to “ Able-bodied men with families residing in furnished lodgings” ; tf or (as at Dudley) 
to “persons living in common lodging houses,” or who have not “resided in the Union 
for at least six months”; {{ or (as at Edmonton) to those who cannot prove residence 
for a twelvemonth.§§ The actual character of the men found in a Labour Yard varies 
considerably, according to the strictness of the regulations and to the state of trade. 
When the Labour Yard is open in the winter, it is resorted to (as at Leeds) by building 
trade labourers and others thrown out of employment by seasonal depression of trade.|||| 
There is, however, a concensus of opinion that the men at work in a Labour Yard are, 
for the most part, of an undeserving class; to a large extent habitual dependents on 
the Labour Yard, recurring whenever it is open, sometimes (as at West Ham) for as many 
as ten years in succession; and extending from father to son and even to grandson,{|/{{ 








* Report of Outdoor Labour Yards.Committee to Poplar Board of Guardians, June 5th, 1895, 

+ Thus a man over sixty with a dependent wife was allowed three days a week; a manunder sixty with 
three children was also allowed three days a week ; but a man under sixty with only one dependent child could 
come only two days a week ; and so on. (Annual Report of the Board of Guardians, Edmonton, 1904-5.) 

+ In the Barton-upon-Irwell Union, where men in the Labour Yard are allowed 2s. per week “ for the 
applicant and his wife” and ls. for each child under sixteen, the rules require the relief to be paid daily, and 
all earnings of the family to be first deducted from the scale. (Rules of the Barton-upon-Irwell Union, adopted 
February 12th, 1890.) 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2443, 17671. 

|| The Orders of the Local Government Board require the task of work only from men ; and women are 
seldom put on Outdoor Labour Test. Some Boards of Guardians, like that of Manchester, will, however, 
sometimes couple their grant of Outdoor Relief to single or widowed able-bodied women with the requirement 
of attending at the Workhouse for so many hours’ cleaning or washing. In 1870, there were “‘ needle-rooms ”’ 
for women in one or two London Unions; and the Shoreditch Guardians set some of the able-bodied women 
‘on Outdoor Relief to bristle-sorting. (Twenty-third Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1870-1 ; Mr. Wode- 
house’s Report, pp. 33-4.) And in 1888 the Huddersfield Board of Guardians set the women either to work 
at washing for six and a half hours or to pick 3 Ibs. of oakum. 

q Annual Report of Edmonton Board of Guardians, 1904-5. 

** Hvidenee before the Commission, Qs. 40033-6. 

++ Supplemental Regulations relating to the Relief of Able-bodied Men (Manchester), adopted July 14th, 
1887. 

+t Regulations as to Labour Relief (Dudley) adopted November, 1904. 

§§ Annual Report of Edmonton Board of Guardians, 1904-5. 

||| Evidence of Mr. Page, Superintendent of Leeds Labour Yard, before the Commission, Appendix No. 
ECOL story Ol LV wears |. 

q Of 1,200 men relieved in the Labour Yard at West Ham “‘ during the first three months of 1895, 244 
had resorted to the stone-yard for a consecutive number of years, as follows: For ten years, 4; for nine years, 
53; for eight years, 21; for seven years, 25; for six years, 15; for five years, 37; for four years, 45; for 
three years, 27 ; and for two years,'7. In more than one instance, three generations, father, son, and grandson, 
were simultaneously receiving relief in that form.” (Twenty-fifth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 
1895-6 ; Mr. Lockwood’s Report, p. 166.) It has even been alleged that men (at Northampton) have given 
ap private employment in order to be taken on at the Labour Yard. (Evidence of Mr. Court, Local Gevern- 
‘ment Board Inspector, before the Commission, Qs. 6309-10.) | 
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often of the lowest or semi-criminal class.* “ Fifty per cent. of the men admitted ” 
to a Labour Yard, said one Clerk to a Board of Guardians, “are street corner men, who 


rarely ever work beyond doing odd jobs for a few coppers.” 


With the rise to power of the New School of Poor Law Orthodoxy between 1869 
and 1886, there was a sustained, but apparently unsuccessful, effort on the part of the In- 
spectorate to check the extension of the Outdoor Labour Test. What seems most to 
have struck Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Longley was not so much that the conditions 
of the Labour Yards were so diverse, and that their influence was so demoralising, but 
the fact that the test of work failed, in many cases, to deter Able-bodied applicants from 
coming for relief. There was much less reluctance for the man to go to work in the Labour 
Yard than for the whole family to enter the Workhouse. A great many of the Unem- 
ployed applicants for relief were, in fact, in no way scared off by a test of work, even 
when that work was stone-breaking, and the reward only a certain number of pounds 


of bread, with ninepence or a shillmg a day in money. There were, in fact, men who 


found no better alternative for years at a stretch. It was found that men resorted to 
the Labour Yard every winter; and even, if it was open throughout the year, worked 
there continuously, as if the Board of Guardians were a capitalist employer. "We are 
told in 1871 that “some men now in the Labour Yard have been working there for five 
years, and in some cases have not been absent for an entire week during the whole of 
that period.” | At St. Pancras it has been found that “there were men willing enough 
to work in the Labour Yard for the merest existence, rather than to take the trouble 
and responsibility of looking after themselves, and finding a home and the rest of it.” t 
The Superintendent of the Leeds Labour Yard reports that “these men would be on 
test labour the whole year round if allowed to do so.” § What is even more invariable 
is the recurrence to the Labour Yard at each successive period of Unemployment or Under- 
employment. “It is,” said Mr. Davy in 1888, ‘‘an inseparable accident of the system 
of Labour Yards that it attracts a certain number of men back to them; for my experience 
is that a certain proportion of mankind would rather have an assured subsistence, though 
it 1s a very small one, than have to work in the open market for their living. ... M 
experience is that those men will come back to any particular town when Outdoor Relief 
is given in the form of a Labour Test; and that has a tendency to make the Labour Yard 
chronic instead of exceptional, and a sort of caste of men out of employment is created. 
I have seen it frequently. I have known men stay fourteen or fifteen years working 
for a bare subsistence in a Labour Yard when they ought to have gone away and earned. 
their living.” || 


In spite of this condemnation, the Labour Yard remains the only official remedy 
under the Poor Law for periods of exceptional distress. ] As a matter of fact, a repeal 


i ES OTE 
* “Thave seen cases,” says the Superiatendent of the Labour Yard at Leeds, “‘ where apparently respect- 
able, deserving men, above the ordinary type of labourer, have been granted test, and seldom have they stayed 
more than one or two days. I remember a case where a man left the yard immediately he saw the class of 
men he probably would have to work with.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XCII. to. 
Vol. IV., Par. 15.) “ The application and report books of the Relieving Officers show that men convicted of 
assault, stealing, and desertion were granted relief on the Labour Test. There are also entries in these books. 
that men have appeared before the Guardians the worse for drink, and yet have been granted relief on the- 
Labour Test. The Labour Yard offered to too many who were devoid of energy a constant source of employ- 
ment. In February, 1906, one Relieving Officer had on his books 105 who were working in the Labour Yard - 
of these, thirty-three had been on the Labour Test for one year, seven for two years, and one for three years.” 
(Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, p. 322; Mr. Walsh’s Report.) 


} First Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1871-2 (Mr. Wodehouse’s Report), p. 91; for other 
cases, see Third Annual Report, 1873-4, p. 176. 


£ Evidence of Mr. Millward, Clerk to St. Pancras Board of Guardians, before the Commission, Q. 18749. 


§ Evidence of Mr. Page before the Commission, Appendix No. XCII. to Vol. IV., Par. 2. 

a PLA Na pay: Davy, Local Government Board Inspector, before House of Lords Committee 
s salen eee which maintain Labour Yards, or of the years in which such Yards have been opened, 
of hteh dames rer i th any official statistics as to the nature of the work, the amount of the task, the hours 
of 1895) gave batik be telief, or the number of applicants. In 1895, a House of Commons Return (No. 321 
hittin ie he voukoies a a men relieved on a Labour Test in 1894, and during the first two months of 1895, 
shite Tnadunind and me . : n the 185 Unions of those counties (including the Metropolis, Yorkshire, Warwick- 
1895. An incomplete bitin 5,498 men had been so relieved in 1894, and 14,832 in January and February. 
the Metropolitan tate eturn furnished to the Commission shows that, between 1886 and 1907, twelve of 
others in a few of the wo Hae Labour Yards for periods of from two to twenty-nine weeks, one every winter, 
are simultaneously + ' St years only, and others about every other year, and that several thousands of men. 
y vhus sent to work in London alone. In the West Ham and Croydon Unions, and in scores. 
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of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 would leave the Labour Yard in all the great 
centres of population as the only practicable provision for the thousands of men rendered 
destitute by the winter’s frost or by stagnation of trade.* The question is whether the 
objections to it can be overcome, as Mr. Davy and Mr. Crowder suggest, by strict super- 
vision, and continuous employment. | 


To us it seems clearly proved, by more than half a century of experience, that no 
such system as the Labour Yard—however wisely devised, or however well administered 
—can possibly be made a satisfactory treatment of Able-bodied Destitution. Any system 
of Outdoor Relief to able-bodied men against a test of work inevitably lands the adminis- 
trator in insoluble dilemmas. There is first the initial dilemma that the work 
must either be really wanted and genuinely productive, in which case its performance in 
the Labour Yard instead of in the open market at wages seems to be positively creating 
Unemployment and Pauperism ; or else it is useless and unproductive, and thus an ex- 
pensive and repellent sham. But apart from this fundamental dilemma of all relief works, 
there is the special difficulty of fixing the task. If no task is specified, or if the nature 
of the work is such that it cannot accurately be measured otherwise than by time, the 
nominal day’s labour becomes, however diligent the supervision, a mere pretence, de- 
moralising to the character of the men thus taught to loaf and loiter. If the honest man 
at first finds himself doing more work than the habitual pauper, he rapidly learns to adjust 
himself to his deteriorating surroundings. If a definite task has to be prescribed, it makes 
inadmissible most kinds of work, owing to the impossibility of accurately measuring the 
individual effort, and confines the choice to coarse, mechanical drudgery, not unsuited 
to the unskilled labourer, but apt to impair the dexterity of the skilled mechanic. When 
the amount of the task has to be quantitively fixed, it becomes quite impossible to adjust 
it to fit the varying strength and dexterity of the men. What to the strong man—still 
more to the habitual attendant at a Labour Yard—is mere child’s play,t may be cruel 
torture to the delicate, half-starved clerk or weaver who undertakes it for the first time. 
Hence the invariable practice, whatever the nominal task, of getting out of each man 
just whatever proportion of it the vigilance and persuasion of the Labour Master can 
exact. This inevitably means, in practice, as we have seen, the ignoring of any specific 
task, and a perpetual struggle between the loafers and the Labour Master, in which the 
latter, having no power of dismissal, is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, completely 
worsted. 


Another series of dilemmas confronts the administrator with regard to the hours of 
labour and to continuity of employment. If, in order to make the lot of the pauper in 
the Labour Yard less eligible than that of the independent labourer, the hours of work 
in the Labour Yard are fixed at sixty or seventy per week, and the man is required to 
attend regularly day by day, he has practically no chance of ever securing private employ- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the Labour Yard is not opened until 9 a.m. or 10 a.m., or 
the hours of attendance are otherwise shortened, in order to permit the men to look for 











of others up and down the country, a similar method of relief has been adopted, sometimes for many 
years continuously. The Census taken by the Commission shows that on March 31st, 1906, notwithstanding 
the competition of a hundred distress committees, there were 3,283 able-bodied men in receipt on that day of 
Outdoor Relief on account of want of work, or causes other than sickness of themselves, or their families, or 
“* sudden or urgent necessity.” The end of March, it may be observed, is exactly the time of year when 
the winter users of the Labour Yard are usually abandoning it for the odd jobs and casual employments of 
the spring. The numbers would have been found far greater a few weeks earlier. 


* At Edmonton, the Labour Yard was continued winter after winter until the Distress Committees under 
the Unemployed Workmen Act got to work, when the Board of Guardians decided that it was no longer re- 
quired. The number of Outdoor paupers went down, and that of applicants to the Distress Committee went 
up. (Evidence of Rev. C. J. Sharp before the Commission, Qs. 17140-61.) 


t+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 2443, 17442. 


{ “The ordinary Labour Test, which is stone-breaking and oakum-picking, is, to my mind, a most ob- 
jectionable form of labour, for this reason, that both stone-breaking and oakum-picking are highly skilled 
labour, and a man who has been in every gaol and workhouse in the country, who has served a long apprentice- 
ship to the game, can do it quite easily and well, whereas the man whom you do not want to punish cannot 
break stones, and cannot pick oakum. A really skilled tramp, a real expert at it, breaks stones like a con- 
juring trick, and knows every dodge ; he is up to the dodges of the fiddle and the hot-water pipe, and the 
finger and nail for picking his oakum, and does it easily ; and that is why the ordinary Labour Tests are, to 
my mind, unfair.” (Evidence of Mr. J. 8. Davy, Local Government Board Inspector, before the House of 
Lords Committee on Poor Law Relief, 1888, Q. 880.) “ Stone-breaking is not only very destructive to boots, 
but after a day’s work a novice would have his hands badly blistered.” (Report of North District Visiting 
Committee to Kensington Board of Guardians, March 15th, 1905.) 
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work, it is impossible to prevent the man who does not want work from idling away the 
time ; and the short working day of the Labour Yard becomes a distinct attraction. I, 
in order to make the men seek work, they are only allowed to work in the Labour Yard 
for two or three days at a time, or if they are permitted to absent themselves for one or 
two days and then resume attendance, encouragement and facilities are being afforded 
to the most demoralising form of casual labour and Under-employment, without any 
prospect of improvement.* But if, as Mr. Crowder advises, any men getting relief.in a 


Labour Yard were required to remain there for several weeks, they would during that 


period presumably miss many chances of employment, and acquire the habit of working 
at the Labour Yard, as at a specially demoralising form of “ relief works ” for the Unem- 


ployed. 
Nor is it easier to fix the rate of Outdoor Relief, or payment to be given for the work 


done. It is a fundamental condition of the Outdoor Labour Test that what should be 
given must be reliel, not wages, and must, therefore, be what is required, and no more 


than is required, for bare subsistence. This necessarily varies, not acording to the work | 


done, but according to the needs of the family group represented by the worker. Thus 
a strong, energetic and conscientious single man receives less than the weakest, slackest 
and most dishonourable man who happens to have a wife and children dependent on him. 
No amount of good conduct or diligence in labour produces any reward. On the other 
hand, as there is no possibility of dismissal, no amount of idleness or misconduct—short 
of a positive refusal to work at all, for which a man may be criminally prosecuted—entails. 
any punishment. And the conditions of employment in a strictly regulated Labour Yard 
are necessarily so unpleasant that a short sojourn in the modern County Goal!, with its, 
short hours of work, its warm and comfortable quarters, and food at least as good as that 
of the pauper, offers no terrors to the habitual inmate of a Labour Yard. Hence, for the 
worker in the Labour Yard, there is neither hope nor fear. For him, whatever his past 
character or present conduct, there is, in the strictly administered Labour Yard, nothing 
but a dead level of repellent work at hardly a bare subsistence. 


The administrator of the Labour Yard, so far as the amount of relief, or payment,. 
is concerned, is once more between the horns of a dilemma. If anything resembling the 
customary rate of pay of the unskilled labourer is allowed for the work done, the certainty 
of the employment and the inevitable slackness of the work—if not also the shortness: 
of the working day—make the Labour Yard, far from being deterrent, highly advaxtageous 
and positively attractive to the whole army of casual labourers, who promptly present 
themselves in large and rapidly increasing numbers.f If, on the other hand, the scale 
is fixed distinctly below the ordinary unskilled labourer’s earnings, it is physiologically 
insufficient for the support of the man and his family; with the result that, whilst the 
idle rogues who can find other means of subsistence take themselves off, the really destitute 


man, who is there because he cannot possibly get work or wages elsewhere, finds himself © 


forced to remain under semi-starvation, and, therefore, actual physical and mental de- 
terioration for himself and his family. This indeed is the universal paradox relating to 
every aspect of the so-called Outdoor Labour Test. Where the conditions are lenient 
or lax, the work relatively easy and the scale of relief liberal, an analysis of the men at 
work in the Labour Yard reveals a large percentage of habitual loafers and men of the most 
irregular habits, who could otherwise maintain themselves if they chose, but whom the 
somnolent inertia of the Labour Yard attracts in preference. When the conditions are at. 





* To the zealous labour master either horn of the dilemma seems disastrous. Thus, the Superintendent 


of the Leeds Labour Yard in 1905 objected equally to the men who asked permission to leave the yard in search 


of work, and to those who did not do so. ‘I am strongly of opinion,” he said, “that no more than five out — 
of every twenty men who leave this Yard under the pretence of seeing Mr. So-and-So who, they have heard, — 


is about to start some men, ever go in search of work. It is simply an excuse to get out and away from the 
work here.” Presently he reports upon two men who have settled down to the Test Labour business “ and 
tegard it asa permanency. Neither of them have ever asked permission to leave the Yard in search of work, 
or anything else . . . they seldom miss a day, and for what work they do they might as well stay at home.” 


(MS. Reports, Superintendent of Labour Yard, Leeds, to Leeds Board of Guardians, January 9th, February 
20th, and March 6th, 1905.) 


is 4 Ryton striking case is that of St. Olave’s Union (now Bermondsey) in the acute distress of 1895, 
oud a Aes Yard was opened in a hurry, and relief given at the rate of 6d. for an hour’s work (and 3s. 6d. 
dae tt Ps Pret to practically any man who gave an address within the Union, even at a common 
a Be A ie Ateeh . he numbers went up in a week to 673, in a month to 2,548, and, notwithstanding mor. 
aaa Hamas eh segs two months, to no fewer than 3,703 men simultaneously at work breaking stones, at 
ieee ae : ae oard of Guardians of £17,000, with nothing to show for it except 2,500 tons of broken 
she mae a “ + thus cost over £7 per ton, as compared with 5s. per ton, the usual price. For this case, see 
4 wenty-fitth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1894-5, pp. 162-165 (Mr. Lockwood’s Report). 
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their strictest, the work most repellent, prolonged and severe, and the scale of relief at 
its lowest, these men take themselves off, and the Labour Yard will be resorted to ex- 
clusively by men whom physical defects or evil fortune _ have brought so low that 
they have really no alternative—men who cannot possibly support themselves and their 
families by any other means, and who therefore are honestly entitled to humane and 
certainly not deteriorating relief. Meanwhile, so evil is the reputation of the Labour 
Yard, with its useless and painful task, with its sullen shirking of work, with its total 
absence of either hope or fear that, in times of great distress, when honest, self-respecting 
artisans or operatives and their families. are really perishing from continued inanition, 
we are told that men ‘‘ would rather starve ” than enter the Labour Yard.* In short, 
whether as regards those whom it includes or those whom it excludes from relief, the 
Outdoor Labour Test, in the forms in which it is almost universally practised, appears 
to a regarded as a deliberate mode of treatment of Able-bodied Destitution, as a hopeless 
failure. 


What is even more serious is that, far from doing anything to prevent or diminish 
Able-bodied Destitution, the very existence of the Outdoor Labour Test in any town 
positively facilitates and encourages the worst kind of Under-employment, namely, the 
unorganised, intermittent casual jobs of the unskilled labourer. The very limitation 
of the “ Order for the Labour Yard.” to two days at a time ; or the closing of the Labour 
Yard on the one or two days in the week when casual employment is supposed. to be most 
frequent ; f the granting of admission to the Labour Yard only for a week at a time,t 
and encouraging men to go off for work whenever they can—even the opening of a Labour 
Yard only for a few weeks in the dull season—defeats the object of the Outdoor Labour 
Test of keeping the paupers, in any real sense, off the labour market, and positively 
helps to make it possible for employers to avoid maintaining a regular staff, and for men 
to feél free to throw up their jobs after a day or two. “In one Liverpool Union,” it was 
said in 1888, “if a man finds work at the dock, he works there and gets his wage; if he 
does not, he goes straight to the Relieving Officer and gets an order for the Stone Yard, 
and works there.” § ‘I asked,’’ continues the Inspector, “‘an applicant for relief how 
he got his living during the summer, to which he replied that he worked for Mr. ; 
naming a farmer in the neighbourhood. | I then inquired how he lived during the winter, 
to which he answered, ‘I work for the Guardians here in Gravesend. ” [| Of the men 
in the Leeds Labour Yard, the Superintendent reports, in 1907, that some “do a little 
haymaking or potato picking during the season, others follow race meetings or act as 
“ crow” for a street book-maker in some low class district, or odd jobs here and there 
occasionally. They have no desire for regular employment.” 4] ‘“ You may take it,” 
said an experienced Inspector in 1907, that “ it is not an uncommon thing at all for a man 
to be in receipt of relief (in a Labour Yard)... for a certain period, and then go off 
relief, be employed, and then be relieved again.” ** “If,” said Mr. Crowder of the 
Outdoor Labour Test generally, ‘‘ you let men come on, as they have been accustomed 
to do at Labour Yards, for one day, or even half a day, end then not apply the next morning, 
but get a job outside ; and then come back again . . . that is rumation. tt It is, in fact, 
at last realised that the device which the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law 
Board had so persistently pressed on Boards of Guardians, and which the Local Govern- 
ment Board still maintains in force—especially when it is worked, as it usually is, in such 
a way as actually to encourage men to go off under pretext of looking for private employ- 


* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 50627. 


+ The Lewisham Labour Yard in 1888 was closed each week on Mondays and Thursdays. At Prestwich 
the men on Outdoor Relief working on the farm were allowed to absent themselves regularly on Mondays 
and Tuesdays. (MS. Minutes, Prestwich Board of Guardians, February 11th and 25th, 1904.) 


{ “ That all orders to Able-bodied men for relief in the Labour Yard should only be given from week 
to week.” (M3. Minutes, Bradford Board of Guardians, March 5th, 1872.) At the Leeds Union, such orders 
may not be for more than two weeks. (Rules of Leeds: Board of Guardians, 1906-7.) 


§ Evidence of Mr. J. 8. Davy, Local Government Board Inspector, before House of Lords Committee on 
Poo: Law Relief, 1888, Q. 901. 


|| bid. 


4] Evidence of Mr. W. Page, Superintendent of Leeds Labour Yard, before the Commission, Appendix 
No. XCII. to Vol. IV., Par. 2. 


** Hvidence of Mr. Lockwood before the Commission, Q. 13325. 
TT Evidenve of Mr. Crowder before the Commission, Q. 17142. 
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ment—is, in itself, a b 


payment and thus actually tending to foster and increase the Able-bodied Destitution 
which it purports to relieve. 


(c) THe GENERAL MixeD WORKHOUSE AS AN AsyLuM FoR ABLE-BoDIED MEN. 


The constantly repeated argument against Outdoor Relief and the failure of the 
Outdoor Labour Test have induced many Boards of Guardians to. fall back simply on 
the “offer of the House” to Able-bodied male + applicants for relief. It 1s one of the 
most disquieting features of the last few years that this “offer of the House” is being 
increasingly accepted, sometimes sullenly, by respectable men unable to find any alter- 
native, but, more frequently, with cynical alacrity, by a certain type of “work-shy ” 
or “ Unemployable,” who finds the gamble of picking up a living without persistent toil 
going against him.{ We do not need to repeat the emphatic condemnation by Mr. Corbett 
and Mr. Longley of the use of the General Mixed Workhouse of 1869-75. It is even 
more justified with regard to the gigantic, and sometimes palatial establishments which 


are the pride of the Destitution Authorities of to-day, not only in the Metropolis, but. 


also in many a large town. The testimony given to us on this point is conclusive. “Every 
workhouse . . . visited,” reported our Special Investigator, “contained a number of 


men in every way as well developed physically as the average of the general population.” § 


“The association in large numbers in the Able-bodied blocks becomes,” we are told, 
positively “an attraction,” || so that literally hundreds of men are content to take up 
their residence permanently in the Workhouse. “The fact that there are men in the 
Gordon Road’ Workhouse to-day,” reported the Master in 1908 to the Camberwell Board 
of Guardians, “that were here five, ten, fifteen, and I think I may safely say twenty 
years ago, and have been chargeable more or less ever since, and many are... still 
‘Able-bodied, is in itself sufficient evidence that there is something lacking in the ad- 
ministration.” In short, said the representative of a Metropolitan Board of Guardians, 
“having got a man into the Workhouse, we have no sufficient test . . . to prevent him 
stopping there.”’** It is only since 1891-2 that the statistics of the Local Government Board 
for England and.Wales inform us how many Able-bodied men in health were in the Work- 





* The very “object of the Labour Test,’’ said Mr. Davy in 1888, “is to prevent a man from getting relief 
and . . . wages from any other source at the same time.” (Evidence of Mr. Davy, Local Government Board 
Inspector, before House of Lords Committee on Poor Law Relief, 1888, Q. 877.) That is to say, to prevent 


the “ rate in aid of wages.” What is not realised is that Poor Relief may subsidise wages without the recipient, 


being, for any particular hour, or for any particular day, in receipt of both relief and wages. Occasionally, 
we have even the worst incidents of the old “rate in aid of wages.” “If,” say the Richmond Guardians, 
“the wife or any member of the family earns anything, relief to be diminished accordingly.” (By-laws of 
Board of Guardians, Richmond (Surtey), July, 189°.) . tid. 


+ There is everywhere a marked absence in the Workhouse of able-bodied women, other than the wives 
of male inmates, and the mothers of young children. Such able-bodied and unencumbered women as come. 


in seldom stay long ; so that there are often not enough women to do the domestic work of the establishment. 


t The “ offer of the House ” to able-bodied men is sometimes supposed to have been facilitated by the 
Workhouse (Modified Test) Order, which permitted the grant of Outdoor Relief to the wife and family of an 
able-bodied man, provided that, instead of performing a task of work, he himself entered the Workhouse. 
This Order was issued to the Whitechapel Union on April 18th, 1887, as a temporary expedient for twelve 
months. But it was never put into operation. (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 13424-6, 13570-4 ; 
Report of House of Lords Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1888, Qs. 4451-3.) Asa matter of fact, the prac- 
tice has been repeatedly adopted, with the sanction of the Central Authority, without any Order. (See, 
for instance, the cases cited in 1837, 1838 and 1841, Third, Fourth and Seventh Annual Reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1837, p. 148, 1838, p. 34, and 1841, pp..2, 192, 220.) To the Holborn Urion the Local Government 
Board, in 1895, gave permission by letter to use this device notwithstanding that it was in contravention 
of the Orders legally in force. (First Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employment, 1895, p. 60.) The Order, we were told, was subsequently issued to Islington, Wandsworth, 
Kensington and Hampstead, but was in no single case put ih force there. (Evidence before the Commission, 
(. 18570.) At last, a real use was found for it in the Poplar Union, to which it was issued on May 23rd, 1905, 
as a means of legalising the grant of Outdoor Relief to the wives and families of the able-bodied men sent to 
the Farm Colony at Laindon, which the Local Government Board chose to regard as a workhouse for this 
purpose. (Ibid., Qs. 13570, 18572, 77137.) It was issued in 1908 to the Unions of Fulham, Kensington, 
Wandsworth, West Ham and Woolwich, but has been little used. On October 14th, 1908, a new Order was 
issued to Poplar greatly limiting the use of this device. 


p. 13 


|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 16685-7. - 
‘| Camberwell Board of Guardians, Master’s Report, May, 1908. 


** Evidence before the Commission, Q. 17020. 


ad example of Under-employment and Under-payment, * viciously. 
dove-tailing into and thereby upholding private systems of Under-employment and Under- 


- Report on the Physical Condition of . . . the Able-bodied Male Inmates, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, 1908, ” 
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houses; but the rise in these sixteen years from 5,070 in 1891-2 to 9,164 in 1907-8 -* 
is full of significance. So far as we can make out, there are, this winter, heaped up um the 
General Mixed Workhouses of England and Wales, certainly more than 10,000 men, classed 
as healthy and Able-bodied. In London alone the number must amount to something 
like 5,000—a phenomenon quite new, and unprecedented, we believe, during at least half 
a century. The Poor Law Officers’ Association pressed this evil on our notice. “If,” 
said their representative, “you get a bulk of able-bodied people into your House, the 
whole tone of your House ultimately must deteriorate. . . . The effect of Indoor Relief, 
as It stands to-day, on the able-bodied class, in my estimation, undoubtedly is that it 
deteriorates. ..... We are not; staffed, and we have not the appliances to deal with a 
large body of Able-bodied, and that is why we have urged so strongly, all the way through 
‘this evidence, that the Able-bodied should be removed from us, primarily for their own 
sakes and also for the sakes of the other inmates.” + 


The regimen of the General Mixed Workhouse, including as it does, under one roof, 
and under one Master, the infants, the sick, the infirm and the aged, cannot be made 
suitable for hundreds of healthy able-bodied men. 


bs 


“It is impossible,” said Mr. Lockwood, so long Inspector for the Metropolitan District, * to 
prevent the able-bodied class sharing in the comfort, and, I may say, the luxuries, of the older ones. 
The Dietary Order provides the old people with a better class of diet, and so on, and the able-bodied 

+) should be on a restricted: diet ; there should be nothing attractive about it; and the conditions of 

. the life in the Workhouse should. be distinct for them, and such as to provide an incentive to them 
to earn their living outside. I say you cannot prevent that class finding the condition of life ina 
Mixed Workhouse such as, as a matter of fact, they are not entitled to, and which they ought not 

“to share in.” : aed 


“The Local Government Board has always attached “ much importance to uniformity 
‘in the-matter of the hours to be observed by inmates of Workhouses, for getting up, meals, 
work) ete: § “Hence, even for the healthy male adults, from ten to eleven hours ‘out 
of the twenty-four are, according to the terms of the General Consolidated Order, which 
has remained unrevised since 1847, allowed for sleep, or at least for untrammelled inter- 
course in the large dormitories.|| Conversation in the dormitories is nominally forbidden, 
but, ‘as'it has been authoritatively stated, “it is utterly impossible with such a staff as 
the Master of a: Workhouse has, to avoid a large amount of conversation going on. It 
need not-be loud to be very general and very productive of evil; because classification, 
however you may attempt it, cannot be successfully carried on as long as you have the 
large dormitory system.” {// The hours of work, which must have in each case the express 
approval of the Local Government Board, are usually fixed at no more than forty-seven 
to filty per week, which is to be compared with the sixty, seventy or even eighty hours 
per week frequently exacted from the general labourer, porter, horsekeeper or carman. 
As a.matter of fact, in the Workhouse, ‘‘ most of the men are finished their day’s work 
by about two o’clock; from two to half-past.”** After this, they can spend their time 
together as they please, in the yard or in the day-room, with games and gossip.tt They 





* Analysis of Statistics of Pauperism (not yet in volume form). The change in the character of the 
workhouse inmates—the steady aggregation of really able-bodied men—is, we think, still seldom realised. 
In 1905, a’Local Government Board Inspector obtained a Return from the Unions in his mainly rural district 
“of men under sixty who were “ bodily and mentally capable of earning their living... He found, to his surprise, 
fifty-four such in one Workhouse, more than a score in each of three others, and 216 altogether in all the Unions, 
(Thirty-fifth Report of the Local Government Board, 1905-6, pp. 479, 480 ; Mr, Wethered’s Repart.) . 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 26937. 
t Tbid., Q. 13874. z 


§ Circular, January 29th, 1895, in Twenty-fifth Annual Report of Local Government. Board,.1895-6 
111 rid abF 
piddde 


~|| “In the summer, the usual hours are from eight o’clock in the-evening until-a quarter to six in the 
morning, and during the winter from eight o’clock in the evening to a quarter to seven in the morning. The 
difficulty is to find occupation for the people without sending them to bed.” (Report of House of Lords Select 
Committee on Poor Relief, 1888, Q. 2466.) 


| Lbid., Qs. 2467, 2468. In another great urban Workhouse with hundreds of abie-bodied inmates, one 
of our Committees noted that “ according to the punishment book, no punishments were administered by the 
master or matron, about three cases a month being taken before the magistrates.” (Reports of Visits by 
Commissioners, No. 1, p. 3.) 


** Evidence before the Commission, Q. 46934. 


{tT In one large urban Workhouse, one of our Oummittees noted that “ both smoking and card-playing 
were going on.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 24 D., p. 65.) y 
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regard the General Mixed Workhouse, as one Master declared, --as a kind of club-house 
in which they put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, but have very pleasant 
evenings.” * There is even, it appears, the possibility of pleasant excursions. 

“ On March 6th, 1906, three able-bodied male inmates were captured by the police whilst netting 


rabbits in Windsor Park. These men left the Workhouse after the officers had gone to bed, and it 
was their intention, after disposing of the result of their lapours, to return to the Workhouse before 


the officers were up.” fT 


During the long hours of Sunday there is, of course, no work; and in many Work- 
houses of the large towns all attempt to compel men to attend the religious service has, 
from a respect for freedom of conscience, been given up. The majority of the men simply 
“idle” the day away in gossip. The result, we need hardly say, is deplorable. Of all 
the spectacles of human demoralisation now existing in these islands, there can scarcely 
be anything worse than the scene presented by the men’s day ward of a large Urban 
Workhouse during the long hours of leisure on week-days, or the whole of the Sundays. 
Through the clouds of tobacco smoke that fill the long low room, the visitor gradually 
becomes aware of the presence of one or two hundred wholly unoccupied males of every 
age between fifteen and ninety—strong and vicious men; men in all stages of recovery 
from debauch ; weedy youths of weak intellect; old men too dirty or disreputable to 
be given special privileges, and sometimes, when there are no such privileges, even worthy 
old men; men subject to fits; occasional monstrosities or dwarfs; the feeble-minded 
of every kind; the respectable labourer prematurely invalided ; the hardened, sodden 
loafer, and the temporarily unemployed man who has found no better refuge. These 
agglomerations are sometimes of huge size. In one Workhouse in England and in another 
in Ireland, we found actually several hundreds of such men, of all ages between fifteen 
and ninety, herded together day and night, in a series of communicating yards and sheds 
and common dormitories, all free to associate with each other, and to communicate to 
each other, in long hours of idleness, all the contents of their minds. Jn such places, as 
we have said, there are aggregated, this winter, certainly more than 10,000 healthy able-bodied. 
It is a special evil that these Able-bodied inmates of the General Mixed Workhouse 
contribute a large proportion to the demoralising class of “‘ Ins-and-Outs.” Moopehts 


“In one (Workhouse) which I have in mind,” observes Mr. Lockwood, “ the ordinary admissions 
and discharges average 450 per week, or 23,400 perannum. Every individual admitted goes through 
a course entailing the removal, cleansing, and storing of his own clothes, and any small possessions 
he may have about him. He is then bathed, and a Workhouse suit provided him. Every inmate 
taking his discharge goes through the same process reversed, with the exception of the bath. In the 
large Workhouse referred to, there is a leave day every week for men and women alternately. The 
average weekly number of men allowed out is 360, of women, 280. Nota few of both sexes return ma 
condition indicating that they have had more to drink than was altogether good for them. The 
scrutiny, however, is not very inquisitorial ; in fact, the passing-in is largely a question of gait and 
temper. If the individual is not noisy, quarrelsome, or abusive, he is allowed to proceed to his par- 
ticular ward, and so, in due course, to bed. Bad cases are reported to the Guardians, and, as a punish- 
ment, the leave stopped for a time.” f 


t 


“ At the Bath Workhouse,”’ says another Inspector, “‘ during the past twelve months, 
out of 286 paupers, 82 have been in and out from ten to seventy-four times. Of these, 
24 generally return the worse for drink. Many go out for begging purposes, bringing 
back with them tea, sugar, tobacco, matches, pipes, etc. The most troublesome in this 
way, I am informed, are Able-bodied men and immoral women.” § ‘‘ I am unable,” said an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board for England and Wales, “to avoid regarding 
it as somewhat of a reflection on this Board, and the Guardians of London, that hitherto 
this troublesome class has been dealt with in this shiftless inadequate manner, and that 
no well thought-out scheme has been adopted in its place.” || 





* Hvidence before the Commission, Q. 16686. 
{ Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, p.330 ; Mr. Herbert’s Report. 


{ Thirty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1903-4, Appendix B., p. 153 ; Mr. ock- 
wood’s Report. 


§ Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1898-9, Appendix B., p. 141; Mr. 
Wethered’s Report. The Relieving Officer of the St. Pancras Board of Guardians brought to our notice a 
dozen cases of men and women “ in-and-out ” from twenty to as many as fifty-two times within two » ears. 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 19466, Par. Ob k 


|| Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, p. 284 ; Mz: Lockwood’s Report 
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As a remedy for these disastrous effects of the General Mixed Workhouse as an Asylum 
for the Able-bodied we find the leading members of the Inspectorate of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for England and Wales, from 1871 right down to the present day, continuously 
advocating, as the “ orthodox ” Poor Law policy, the elimination of the Able-bodied from 
the General Mixed Workhouse,* and the establishment, in every populous Union, or for 
every group of Unions, of (to use Mr. Lockwood’s own words to us) a “ properly equipped 
separate Workhouse specially designed to deal with the class of persons who otherwise 
might be found in the Labour Yards,’ + where such were opened, or in the Able-bodied 
Wards of the General Mixed Workhouse. This Able-bodied Test Workhouse has, in the 
course of the last thirty years, been tried in various Unions. No general description of 
these experiments and no report of their results appear ever to have been made. Nor 
did it come within the scope of any of the Investigators whom we appointed. Notwith- 
standing this absence of information, we found the project of an Able-bodied Test Work- 
house, as the only really successful method of dealing with the Able-bodied applicant 
for relief, strongly pressed upon us. One of our members thought it desirable, therefore, 
to investigate the records of the Poplar, Kensington, Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield 
Unions, where the project has been tried, and we have, one or other of us, personally visited 
all 0 places in which the experiment is, with more or less modification, still being con- 
tinued. 


(D) Tur ABLE-BopieD Test WorKHOUSE. 
a.) Poplar. 


The first experiment of an Able-bodied Test Workhouse was tried in 1871 by the 
Poplar Board of Guardians, at that time apparently the strictest Poor Law administrators 
in the Metropolis. At the instance of the Local Government Board Inspectors, and 
with the cordial approval of the Local Government Board itself, arrangements were made 
in combination with the Stepney Union under which the sick were placed in a separate 
Infirmary, the children in a separate Poor Law school, and all the aged and infirm in the 
Stepney Workhouse at Bromley; leaving the Poplar Workhouse to “be used for the 
receipt of such poor persons only as are Able-bodied.” { Here, at last, was the series 
of distinct institutions, and the complete segregation of the Able-bodied in a’ Workhouse 
by themselves, which had been advocated in the 1834 Report. Presently the arrangement 
was extended so as to enable other Metropolitan Unions to send their Able-bodied paupers 
to the Poplar Workhouse,§ which thus became the specialised Able-bodied institution 
for nearly the whole of London. 


Here the regimen was of the sternest. “ It was,” said Mr. Corbett, the Local Govern-. 
ment Board Inspector, ‘essentially a House of Industry.” || ‘The women,” reported 
a St. Pancras Relieving Officer to his Board, “were all put to work at oakum picking. 
The task was very severe, and they were all compelled to perform the task of work allotted 
to each daily, or in default taken before the magistrate the following day... . Several 
had. been sent to prison by the Poplar Guardians.” 4] The severity of the task may be seen 
from the fact that the amount of oakum to be picked in the day was, for men, no less than 
10 lbs. of beaten or 5 lbs. of unbeaten, and for women, 6 lbs. of beaten or 3 lbs. of unbeaten ; 
whilst the amount of granite to be broken was, at the Master’s discretion, at first, five 
to seven bushels, and latterly, seven to ten bushels.** Accordingly, Poplar quickly — 
became a word of terror to the Metropolitan pauper. . The unfortunate man or woman, whom 
the Relieving Officer at the other end of London deemed to be Able-bodied, was, in many 








* Thus, for every class, without exception, the infants, the children, the sick, the mentally defective, 
the infirm, the aged, and now the able-bodied, the General Mixed Workhouse is found to be unfit ! 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 13254. 

t Special Order, Poplar and Stepney Unions, October 19th,1871 ; MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guar-. 
dians, September 15th, and October 20th, 1871; First Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1871-2, 
pOxxtvy 

§ Special Order to Poplar, March 6th, 1872; Second Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1872-3, 
p- XXVi. . 
\| Report of Conference of Guardians, 1872; Second Annual Report of Local Government Board, 
1872-3, p.9. 

{ Charity Organisation Reporter, July 15th, 1874, p. 289. , 

** MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, December 20th, 1872, and June 5th, 1874. 
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cases, Tefused even admission to the local ‘Workhouse, and given merely “an Order for 
Poplar ”—to which place of rigour, sometimes miles away, he or she, whatever the hour 
or the weather, was directed to walk. That this procedure was effective in staving off 
relief became quickly evident; and the Local Government Board was delighted. The 
appropriation of one Workhouse,” it reported, “ solely to the relief of Able-bodied paupers, 
where they are placed under strict management and discipline, and set to suitable tasks 
of work of various kinds, has enabled the Workhouse Test to be systematically applied, 
not only in the Poplar Union, but in all the Unions which have contracted for the reception 
of Able-bodied paupers into that’ Workhouse; and the result appears to have been satis- 
factory. The Guardians . . . have been enabled, instead of orders for the Labour Yards, 
to give to the Able-bodied applicants for relief, orders of admission to the Poplar Work- 
house; and, notwithstanding the considerable number of Unions which have availed 
themselves of this privilege, the number . . . who have accepted the reliei, or having 
accepted it, have remained in the Workhouse, has been so small that, although the’ Work- 
house will contain 788 persons, there were in it, at the close of last year, only 166 inmates. 
Great credit appears to be due to the Guardians of the Poplar Union for the firm and 
judicious manner in which they have conducted this, the first experiment of the kind ; 
and we shall watch the progress of this endeavour to apply the’ Workhouse Test to the 
Able-bodied poor of the Metropolis with great care and interest.” * For the next few 
years we see thousands of “ Orders for Poplar” given by the twenty-five Unions in the 
combination; and from six to thirty persons nightly made the long tramp, presented 
themselves, and were duly admitted. That even these few, who presumably could think 
of no other means of subsistence, found Poplar unendurable, is shown by the statistics. 
Though the total number present at any one time seldom exceeded 200, more than that 
number were often received and discharged each week.f— The total number of admissions 
during 1877 was 3,745, but the number present at any one time did not exceed 200, so 
that the average stay of them all was under three weeks; most of them indeed, as the 
Local. Government. Board triumphantly remarked, “ have, almost immediately taken 
their. discharge.” { do site 


It is, however, to be noted that. even the rigours of Poplar did nothing to prevent 
recurrence of cases, or what is known as ‘“‘ Ins-and-Outs.” We have taken the trouble 
to analyse all the admissions for the years 1877 and 1880, with the result of finding that,.in 
each of these years, no fewer than one-third of the persons admitted had been previously 
admitted—-many cases repeatedly, 145 over five times, and some even thirty or forty 
times, within a single year.§ It is clear, in fact, that, muchas Poplar was disliked, a,large 
proportion of those who came to it could not possibly find any way of living outside, and, 
when they tried, were quickly driven in again.|| receinot oAy ete 





* Second Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1872-3, p. XXVIi. voila 4 Fe 
+ MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, January 16th, 1874. 
{ First Annual Report of Local-Government Board, 1871-2, p. 24. . i 


§ The men admitted in 1880 gave their occupations as under :—Out of 1,284 separate individuals, there 
were 886 labourers (70 per cent.), 77 sailors (6 per cent.), 29 painters (2 per:cent.), 28 clerks (2 per cent.),. 26 
tailors (2 pet cent.), 24 shoemakers (2 per cent.), and 214 of other occupations. Of the 935 separate women ad- 
mitted in that year, 241 (25 per cent.) stated themselves to be charwomen, 184 (19 per cent.) domestic servants, 
150 (16 per cent.) as needlewomen, 128 (14 per cent.) as laundry-women, 45 (4 per cent.) as factory workers, 
157 (17 per cent.) as without an occupation, and 30 (3 per cent.) of miscellaneous trades. Wy 


|| The following tables have been compiled from the MS. admission books :— 
NUMBERS OF INMATES RECURRENT AND Non-REcURRENT, PoPLAR WORKHOUSE, 1877 AND 1880, ~ 





| 








Number Maximum 
Recurrent | 5 times and |10timesand|15timesand| 20 and Total. number* |. 
under under 10. under 15. under 20. over, : of times 
5 times: case recurred. 
F: 1877. 
ecurrents, Male - - 231 56 9 ( 
2 24 9 332 30 
Sf Female - 211 36 4 a 2 255 40 
Non-Recurrents, Male - = 
i Female = 2 e rm ‘ 545 3 , 
1880. 
Recurrents, eet LR af 340 117 30 cy) 29 527 41 
+ emale . 261 47 20 a 12 344 30 
Non-Recurrents, Male - * , 
“ Female ia a yi L a bo a 


* In 1877 ; E . E ? ; : 
a1 timesand ie Rte aes 30 times during that year, and one woman 40 times ; in 1880 one man was re-admitted 


: 


——————————————— ee 
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The inmates, however, do not appear to have given the Master an easy time. From 
an analysis of the punishment book for nine years it appears that, every three weeks or 
so, one or more of the inmates would be charged before the Police Magistrate and sentenced 
to from seven days’ to twelve months’ imprisonment, whilst practically every other day 
some one was punished by solitary confinement in the “‘ Refractory Ward ” or by restric- 
tion of diet—a fate which few seem altogether to have escaped, as the numbers so treated 





|| Continued from previous page. 


Dates OF ADMIssION, BY MontTus, To PorpLAaR WoRKHOUSE, FOR THE YEARS 1879 anv 1&80. 














































































































































































































5 5 5 5 
; ; ; = e 2 2 
7 E Bil he | Jf oy [hie fad Ba for 0) ~Botofal 
I a a oF =) 5 — ame ee E 2 
cI o = | 5 cr) 2 
5 fy = < = 5 5 =< D os) 7, oa 
1877. 
Recurrents, Male = - - | 182 168 193 138 113 92 90 92 68 159 159 | 212 1,666 
Ry Female - - 73 88 84 68 58 54 70 82 62 90 85 66 880 
Non-Recurrents, Male - -| 98 | 66 | 50 | 47'| 37 | 48 | 41 | 32 | 28 | 46 | 81 | 80 654 
zs Female - 51 47 39 43 36 30 46 45 33 60 51 64 545 
Recurrents & Non-Recurrents, 
Male - - - - | 280 | 234 | 243 185 150 140 131 124 96 | 205 240 | 292 2,320 
Female - - - - | 124 135 123 111 94 84 116 127 95 150 136 130 1,425 
Grand Total—Both Sexes - | 404 | 369 366 | 296 244 | 224 | 247 251 191 355 376 422 38,745 
1880. | 
Recurrents, Male - - - | 205 145 200 | 259 | 274 | 258 254 | 289 | 283 299 | 256 184 2,906 
Sn Female - - | 124 102 119 138 120 126 157 138 151 167 143 93 ,578 
Non-Recurrents, Male - - | 103 68 62 69 35 41 47 58 69 84. 61 60. - 757 
iS Female -| 57 | 44 | 57 | 35 | 31 | 40°| 55 | 44 | 57 | 87 | 50 |. 64 591 
Recurrents & Non-Recurrents,: 
Male - - - - | 308 | 213 | 262 | 328 | 309 | 299 | 301 | 347 | 352 | 383 |.317° | 244 | 3,663 
Female - - - - | 181 146 176 173 151 166 | 212 182 | 208 224 | 193 157 2,169 
Grand Total—Both Sexes — - | 489 359 | 438 501 460 | 465 513 529 560 607 510 401 5,832 
Recurrent=Those whose names occur more than once during the year. 
Non-Recurrent=Those whose names occur only once during the year. 
Aczs oF Inmates aT PorpLaR WORKHOUSE FOR THE YEARS 1877 anv 1880. 
—~ 20andunder.} 21 to 30. 31 to 40. 41 to 50. 51 to 60. Over 60. Total. 
1877. 
Recurrents, Male amr 21 71 63 62 47 332 
oS Female o- hASO|A 28 51 52 45 25 255 
Non-Recurrents, Male - . 64 122 126 118 rat 654 
es Female . 63 140 103 89 50 =o 
Recurrents & Non-Recurrents, 
Male - - - - 85 193 189 180 158 986 
Female - - - - 91 191 155 134 75 800 
Grand Total—Both Sexes « 176 384 344 314 233 1,786 
1880. 
Recurrents, Male - - 55 81 90 107 89 527 
55 Female - - 34 65 68 62 53 344 
Non-Recurrents, Male - - 77 125 110 153 146 757 
- Female’ - 64 167 84 78 97 591 
Recurrents & Non-Recurrents, 
Male - - - - 132 206 200 260 235 1,284 
Female - “oes - 98 232 152 140 150 935 
Grand Total—Both Sexes - 230 438 352 400 385 2,219 
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during the year exceed, between 187 7 and 1880, the average number of inmates.* These 


frequent prose 


man who had rebelled against his task of stone-breaking, because, although 
Cong Ag Medical Officer had ee him to be Able-bodied, the Magistrate, on the 
advice of the Police Medical Officer, was not satisfied that he was fit for such work.f In 
the following year the Magistrate discharged a woman who had refused to perform her 
task of picking oakum, and stated publicly as his reason that “it was not fit work for 
women.” { In 1879 a woman who had three times refused to do her oakum-picking 
was brought up for punishment, but the Magistrate refused to convict, ‘“‘and the conse- 
quence of her being discharged,” notes the Master, “is that it has a very bad effect on the 


other inmates, as she persuades them not to work either.” § In this dilemma the Master 


apparently falls back on his own arbitrary powers of confining the paupers in the 
Refractory Ward on bread and water only, for we see that the numbers so punished 


cutions of merely destitute, unconvicted persons, for resistance to penal 
tasks, at length attracted the attention of the Police Magistrate. In 1877 he refused. 


rose from 44 in 1875, and 105 in 1876, to 244 in 1877, and to an average of nearly 200 


per annum for the four years, 1877-1880. || 


Meanwhile, the Poplar Board of Guardians appeals for help to the Local Government 


Board. ‘‘ The Master of the Workhouse,” it is plaintively remarked, “ has a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble in getting any work done now by the inmates; and when 
Mr. Saunders’ [the Police Magistrate’s] sentiments become known, the Guardians think 
that the trouble and difficulty will be much increased. If oakum picking is not to form 
a part of the task work, the Guardians are at a loss to know what substitute to provide 
for it without interfering with the labour market.’§] But the Local Government Board 
had no help to give.. The Poplar Guardians were informed in reply that the Board fully 


recognised the difficulty in which the Guardians would be placed if the Magistrates “ refrain: 


from assisting the Guardians in their efforts to deal with that particular class for whom 
the Poplar Workhouse is specially set apart, viz., the Able-bodied Paupers of a large 
number of Metropolitan Unions who, as a rule, can only be managed by the exercise of 
strict discipline, and by being kept employed. The Board cannot but suppose that when 
Mr. Saunders becomes fully acquainted with the obligations imposed upon the Guardians 


and the necessity and difficulty of finding work for the Able-bodied inmates of the Work- 


house, he will be prepared to deal with future cases in such a manner as will enable the 
Guardians to maintain the requisite discipline in that establishment.”** 


The difficulties of the Poplar Board of Guardians were increased by the fact that the - 


Metropolitan Unions found the offer of an “‘ Order for Poplar” so efficacious in staving 
off applications for relief that they often adopted this device for “ testing,”’ as they called 





* Analysis of the punishments recorded as inflicted in the Poplar Workhouse, 1873-1881 :— 
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Sentenced Confined in 
Year to Imprisonment. Refractory Ward. 
M. int Total. M. KF. Total. 
1873 4 9 13 2 ? H 
1874 14 10 24 14 16 30 
1875 7 Li 24 16 28 44 . 
1876 4 6 10 51] 54 105 
1877 14 15 29 133 lll 244 
1878 | fe 3 15 124 38 162 
1879 Sd 4 18 116 39 155 
1880 8 1 9 175 39 | 914 
1881 10 2g 12 65 62 127 
Total - E 87 67 154 694. 387 1,081 
Average -| 96 | 7:3 17 86-7 | 48:3 | 135 








+ MS. Punishment Book, Poplar Board of Guardans, 1877. ; 

{ Ibid., 1878; Poplar Board of Guardians to Local Government Board, November 4th, 1878. 
3 Master’s MS, Journal, Poplar Board of Guardians, 1879. 

|| MS. Punishment Book, Poplar Board of Guardians. : 

‘| Poplar Board of Guardians to Local Government Board, November 4th, 1878. 

** Local Government Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, December 19th, 1878. 


it, any pauper whom they wished to get rid of. To these “ mixed ” authorities there 
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presented themseives, not the Able-bodied only, but also the Aged and the physically 
defective. Many of these, if offered nothing but an “Order for Poplar,” might get 
supported by their relations or by charity. Accordingly we see these Orders given to all 
to whom the Guardians deemed it desirable (to use the phrase of the Hampstead Board) 
“to apply the test of destitution,” * even to men and women of advanced age, some of 
whom had no alternative but acceptance. Already in 1873 we find the Medical Officer 
complaining of the numbers who were found to be not able-bodied.t In 1880, out of 
1,284 separate men admitted to this so-called Able-bodied Test Workhouse, no fewer 
than 235 were over sixty years of age; and even of the 810 separate women, seventy-five 
were over sixty. The practice of sending physically defective persons was so frequent 
that the Poplar Board of Guardians had to insist, in 1876, upon receiving a definite medical 
certificate along with each case.{ 


These various difficulties and inconveniences failed in any way to shake the confidence 
of the Local Government Board and its zealous Inspectorate in the Able-bodied Test 
‘Workhouse. Down to the last, the Poplar Workhouse had their approval,§ and was 
upheld as a model. What brought it to an end was—significantly enough—the fact 
that it was not administered by an authority dealing only with the Able-bodied, but 
by one having to accommodate all classes of paupers. Gradually the numbers of the 
sick and infirm to be provided for in Poplar forced the Guardians to the alternative of 
either building new institutions, or utilising the partly vacant space at the PoplarWork- 
house. They naturally chose the latter course. In 1881 the Local Government Board 
note that it may be necessary, owing to “‘ the need of accommodation of other classes,”’ 
to let in other than the able-bodied.||_ In February, 1882, the Poplar Guardians insist 
that, as the wards for the old and infirm are full to overflowing, with every sign of 
increasing numbers, they should not enter into fresh agreements with other Unions. 
Upon this, the Local Government Board reluctantly agreed that, having regard to the 
increased number of indoor poor to be accommodated, the Poplar Workhouse must cease 
to receive able-bodied paupers from other Unions ; | whereupon it reverted once more 
to being a General Mixed Workhouse of the ordinary type. 


(ii) Kensington. 


The Local Government Board were not daunted by the failure of the Poplar Board 
ol Guardians to persist in the maintenance of an institution exclusively devoted tothe 
Able-bodied. The Metropolitan Inspectors could do nothing better than look for a Board 
of Guardians willing to take up the task that Poplar had abandoned. It happened that, 
at the moment, the Kensington Union had vacant, at’ Mary Place, ata conveniently 
great distance from its General Mixed Workhouse, a building erected for the accommodation 
of Vagrants and Men on Outdoor Labour Test, but now disused. The Kensington 
Guardians proposed to fill it with their aged and infirm. To this the Local Government 
Board demurred, suggesting as an alternative that “ the building might prove a valuable 
substitute for the Workhouse of Poplar Union, which is no longer available in respect 





* Hampstead Board of Guardians to Poplar Board of Guardians, January 23rd, 1873. 
+ MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, April 25th, 1873. 


t “That the Guardians of Unions sending able-bodied paupers to the Poplar Workhouse be requested 
‘in future to cause the paupers so sent to be seen by a Medical Officer, and to forward a certificate stating that 
in the opinion of the Medical Officer they are able-bodied, and capable of performing task work.” (MS. Minutes, 
Poplar Board of Guardians, January 14th, 1876.) In 1881 the Holborn Board of Guardians asks: “ If this 
Board would consent to admit to the Poplar Workhouse without a medical certificate, able-bodied men who 
had been certified the same day or the day previous by the Medical Officer, and who, for the purpose of evading 
admission to the Poplar Workhouse, either destroy the Order given them, or present themselves for admission 
at the Holborn Workhouse late at night, when they were aware that it would be very difficult for a medical 
certificate to be given.” But the Poplar Guardians resolved: “That the Holborn Guardians be informed 
that this Board regrets that it is unable to assist them in the difficulty mentioned in their letter, but remember- 
ing the inconvenience which was experienced before the medical certificate was required with the order of 
admission, and which occasioned the rigorous adoption of the rule, the Guardians of this Union are unwilling 
in any way to modify the existing arrangements.” (Jbid., July 22nd, 1881.) 


§ “ Although the Workhouse is certified to accommodate 768 paupers, it is worthy of note that it con- 
tained only 225 inmates at the commencement of the present year.” (Seventh Annual Report of the Local 
«Jovernment Board; 1877-8, p. 32.) 


|| Tenth Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1880-1, p. 32. 
§| Local Government Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, February 21st, 1882. 
429, "B 
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¢ belonging +o other Unions.” * Under the influence of the Inspector, the 
Seaton Boolrd jf Gaardiaths agreed to adopt this suggestion, with regard to men only. 
In making choice, as a successor to the Poplar Board of Guardians, of that of Kensington, 
the Local Government Board were doubtless influenced by the reputation of the latter for 
the quality of the members of the Board, and for the integrity and capacity of its officials. 


For twenty-two years this model Board of Guardians maintained the Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse for the Metropolis—a thoroughly well-regulated, clean establishment, 
where able-bodied men, on very plain fare,f were kept to stone-breaking, corn-grinding 
and oakum-picking for fifty-five or sixty hours per week. It was, at first, proposed that 
they should work sixty-six hours per week, the projected task being, during the summer 
half-year, to break 11 cwt. of granite, or to work at corn-grinding from 6 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., 
and, during the winter six months, to break 7 cwt. of granite between 7.30 a.m. and 4.30 
p.m., and pick 1 lb. of unbeaten oakum between 5 and 7 p.m., or work at corn-grinding 
from 7.30.a.m. to 7 p.m.{ Thus, when it was too dark for stone-breaking, the men. were 
not to be allowed leisure, but were to be put on to oakum-picking or corn-grinding to 
make out the full time.§ To this, however, the Local Government Board demurred, 
observing that the hours of labour prescribed in the General Consolidated Order for 
1847 were sufficiently long.|| In reply the Guardians quite naturally retorted that 
“the General Consolidated Order of 1847 was framed for Workhouses in which all classes 
of inmates were concerned, and doubtless prescribed sufficiently long hours for the 
women, boys and girls, to whom it applied equally with the men. Ina Workhouse in. 
which only able-bodied paupers are maintained the Guardians bear in mind that the 
position of the able-bodied male pauper should not be made more eligible than that of 
the independent labourer.” | ‘The Local Government Board then sanctioned sixty hours 
per week for work:{] Long hours of penal toil were, however, not the only deterrent 


applied to the inmates of the Mary Place Able-bodied Workhouse. The only period of — 
leisure, that between the last meal and bedtime, was found to be so mis-spent, “in almost 


entire idleness,’”’ that a committee recommended that the men be sent to bed at 8 p.m., 


summer and. winter.** A more ingenious device was, however, found, namely, that of 
occupying this only hour of leisure by the “lectures” of a “ Mental Instructor,” at 
which attendance was obligatory ;++ whilst any smoking on the premises by any inmate 
whatsoever was sternly prohibited.tt No inmate was ever allowed to go out, even on 
Sunday:§§ The diet was as coarse and monotonous as could be devised, and there was 








* Local Goverriment Board to Kensington Board of Guardians, May 26th, 1882; MS. Minutes, Kensing- 


toa Board of Guardians, June Ist, 1882. 


} It is typical of the rigour of the rule that, on the motion of a lady Guardian, no extra fare was allowed 
them at Christmas. (Ibid., November 30th, 1882.) But twelve years later “the usual Christmas. dinner ” 
was allowed. (Ibid., December 12th, 1894.) | : 

t MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians,‘November 2nd, 1882. The amounts of 11 and 7. owt. 
were reduced to 8 and 5 cwt. respectively, on the substitution of a 14 for a 2-inch mesh. (Jbid., February 
eee Ten years later, the task was made 9 ewt. with a 14 inch mesh, all the year round. (Zbed., April 

§ ‘It is your duty,” the master was instructed, “ to see that every man is employed during the whole 
of the hours fixed for work ; when, therefore, a man has completed his task of stone-breaking he has no right 
to idle about, but you may and ought to set him to-oakum-picking, to cleaning up the yard, to scrubbing 
wards, or such other work as you may require to be done.” (MS. Instructions, December 16th, 1882.) 

|| Local Government Board to Kensington Board of Guardians, December 13th, 1882. 


q MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, December 28th, 1882; February 8th, 1883. The 


actual time-table of the daily life prescribed for these men is worth quoting in full. They were to rise im) 


Rar at 5.45 a.m.; to breakfast from 6,30 to 7 a.m.; to work from 7 a.m. to 12 noon; to dine from 12 
ol p.m.; to work from 1 to 6 p.m., thus making sixty hours’ work per week; to sup from6 to 7; to have 


lectures from 7 to 8 p.m. ; and to go to bed at 8.30 p.m. . In winter, breakfast was half-an-hour later; the 


morning work half-an-hour less; but this was made up by lengthening the afternoon work, and docking the 


interval for supper, (Ibid., March 23rd, 1893.) 
** Ibid. October 2nd, 1884, 


Tt Zoid. March 26th and May 21st, 1891; December 15th) 1892; March 23rd, 1893.” 
tft Ibid. July 22nd, 1886. 
8§ This had to be rela 


to attend Mass. 
time, when the 


Sandays, Thi ‘ 
ys. This led to complaint to the Local Government Board. (Ibid. Jure ‘11th, 1896.) . “ Many men 


of ro definite religious cr ics 1 
was ae sane é ye arn Gib to be Roman Catholics in order to be able to go out on Sunday.” 
6.; 


(Ibi oo for Roman Catholics who were allowed out from 8 to 10.30 a.m. on Sunday 
* Vecember 14th, 1882.) As at Poplar, such men did not always return at the proper 


y les put cn bread and water diet, and eventually were refused permission to go out for two 


priest to celebrate Mass on the premises. (Ibid. November 26th, — 
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even an absence of anything beyond the necessary warmth. An application from the 
forty unhappy inmates in December, 1884, for more food and for more firing in the day- 
room, coupled with a complaint of the severity of the task of work, was sternly refused.* 
In short, the Kensington Guardians deliberately set themselves to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the 1834 Report; to maintain, that is to say, a distinct institution for 
the Able-bodied ; to have it for men only ; and thus to be free to make the conditions 
really less eligible than those of the lowest class of independent labourers. 


There can be no doubt as to the effect of this experiment in practically abolishing 
Able-bodied Male Pauperism, alike in Kensington itself,f and in the other Unions so 
far as they chose to avail themselves of their power of issuing orders of admission to the 
Mary Place Workhouse. ‘‘I have recently had a personal conversation,” reported the 
Clerk to the Kensington Board of Guardians in 1884, “‘ with two of the Workhouse Masters, 
who were emphatically of opinion that the power to send their able-bodied men to a 
Test Workhouse had been of immense advantage ; both were of opinion that not more 
than 20 per cent. of those to whom orders were given found their way to Mary Place 
Workhouse ; and as those who returned again received an order for that Workhouse, the 
result was that the Parish got rid of the man. One of these Masters informed me that 
whereas last year there were over a hundred able-bodied men in his Workhouse, there were 
at the corresponding time this year only forty ; and these were men who for different 
reasons could not be certified as able-bodied within the requirements laid down for Mary 
Place Workhouse. The working of the previous year had shown the Able-bodied loafer 
what he has to expect in Kensington, and that therefore, practically only those able-bodied 
men now apply to this parish for relief who are absolutely destitute.” — In spite of the 
many thousands of orders of admission that were issued, the numbers of men actually 
admitted seldom averaged more than five or six perday. Out of the aggregate of between 
one and three thousand admitted during the year, hardly any stayed more than a few 
days, so that the total accommodation of ninety was never exceeded; and the usual 
number of inmates was only a few dozen. “In our experience,’ writes the Clerk to 
the Kensington Board of Guardians in 1887, “ of the men who are sent off from the other 
Parishes with orders for Mary Place . . . not 50 per cent, present themselves for admission, 
and very few remain more than two or three days.” § 


In this admirably conducted and—within its inherent limitations—entirely successful 
experiment, the Kensington Guardians were brought face, to face with all the dilemmas 
of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, dilemmas which become all the more significant 
when we find them perplexing so excellent a Board of Guardians, served by such com- 
petent officials, There was, for instance, the usual difficulty, in the absence of any 
graduation of conditions, of making the men perform the nominal task. In 1889, for 
instance, “‘the Master presented a Return from which it appeared that scarcely any of 
the class of men certified for oakum-picking had performed anything approaching his 
full task, and he further reported that, in his opinion, there was a combination amongst 
this class against their work. He submitted the Punishment Book, from which it 
appeared that a number of men had been punished for neglecting and refusing to perform 
their work.” || It was in vain that he multiplied the punishments, and prosecuted the 
worst offenders before the Police Magistrate. The sullen inertia of the men who had no 
hope, and who found the well-warmed cells and easy toil of a short spell of gaol almost 
a relief, could not be overcome. If this was true of the hours of toil, it was still more 
apparent in the time to be devoted to mental improvement. As we were informed by 
the Master, the men during this hour either went to sleep or interrupted in such a way 





* Ibid. December llth, 1884. Another complaint as to the diet, in 1891, gained only a recommendation 
from the Committee to add treacle to the suet pudding once a week ; but even this was refused by the full 
Board. (Ibid. February 26th, 1891.) It was eventually allowed on its being explained that it was only a 
transfer of the treacle from the porridge to the suet pudding. (Ibid. March 12th, 1891.) 


“ Pauperism in Kensington Past and Present,” by fir W. Chance, ia Charity Organisation Review 
May, 1900, pp 243-258. 


t MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, November 3rd, 1884, 


§ Kensington Board of Guardians to St. George’s, Hanover Square Board of Guardians, October 15th, 
1887. } 


|| MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, January 17th, 1889. The refractory men were confined 
to solitary cells for twenty-four hours, with nothing but bread and water, and nevertheless required to perform 
the daily task of work. (Ibid., February 8th, 1883.) 
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as to cause trouble. Ultimately the experiment ot a Mental Instructor had to be 


abandoned.* 


Another difficulty was the impossibility of getting the Relieving Officers of the other 
Unions to confine their Orders for Mary Place to men who were physically fit for stone- 
breaking or for corn-grinding. As we have seen at Poplar, it was too tempting to “test” 
men + of doubtful character by offering them what it was believed they would not accept, 
to make the other Unions sufficiently careful about the physical condition of the men. 
they sent. Already in 1883 the other Parishes and Unions had to be expressly told to: 
send no men who were ruptured, or who had any hidden ailment which they could plead. 
in defence if they were prosecuted for not performing their task. So difficult was it to 
prevent such men being sent in order merely to “* test their destitution,” that the Kensing- 
ton Guardians, in 1903, had to discharge no fewer than 192 men as wholly unfit for any 
of the tasks of an Able-bodied Test Workhouse.§ So frequent did this become, and so 
much did it interfere with the discipline of the establishment, that the Kensington: 
Guardians were driven to appoint a special Medical Officer for the few dozen inmates of 
the Mary Place Workhouse, whose duty it was to attend daily and thoroughly examine 
every one of the men admitted, deciding whether each was fit for stone-breaking or for 
corn-grinding or for neither.|| After various remonstrances the Kensington Guardians: 
found themselves driven to. refuse from other Unions or Parishes all persons who were: 
physically unfit for anything but the lighter work ; {| and eventually to refuse all who were: 
not actually fit for stone-breaking.** This attained the end of restricting admission to- 


the sturdy rogues of other Parishes, because, when the other Unions found it impossible: 


to use the offer of an order for Mary Place as a means for “ testing ” every ordinarily 
Able-bodied man, they tended to use it chiefly to rid themselves of such of the known 
habitual paupers as were physically fit. Thus, though the Mary Place Workhouse main- 
tained its deterrent character, it ceased, in practice, to be used by other Unions, except 
(as the Bermondsey Guardians frankly said) as a ‘‘ useful method of dealing with refractory 
and worthless paupers, and such as, preferring to throw themselves on the rates, refuse 
to earn their own livelihood.’ tt This is expressly given by Mr. Lockwood as the cause: 
of the failure of the Mary Place Test House. “‘ It failed in its object,” he told us, “‘ because: 
. . . in a large number of the cases that the Guardians wished to send there the Medicali 
Officer would not certify the men to be physically fit for the task of work imposed.” tt 


The specialisation of the Mary Place. Workhouse as an establishment for the refrac- 
tory and worthless paupers of nearly the whole Metropolis left the Kensington Guardians. 
between the horns of a dilemma. Hither they had to give up using the Mary Place: 
Workhouse as a test of destitution of the respectable able-bodied men of their own Parish, 
who had committed no other crime than inability to find employment, or they had to: 
subject such of this class as demonstrated their genuine destitution by passing the test 
to hard penal labour, under extremely rigorous and depressing conditions, in association. 
with the scum of all the other Parishes and Unions. Already in 1882 the Kensington. 
Guardians were prepared to “recognise the fact that among the able-bodied men who 
seek Poor Law relief, many have become destitute through misfortune, etc., ... and. 
for such class the Guardians hope shortly to be able to provide work, suchas mat-making,. 


carpentering, etc., of a more suitable character than stone-breaking, corn-grinding, or 


oakum-picking.” §§ What was even more objectionable from the standpoint of the 





* In spite of all prohibitions and punishments, the men somehow got tobacco andsmoked ; and the 


Vestry had to be asked to prevent its carters giving tobacco. (Kensington Board of Guardians to Kensing- 
ton Vestry, April 10th, 1890.) 


_ } And even youths. It was found necessary to insist that no one under eighteen should be sent. (MS. 
Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, September 2nd, 1886.) 
{ Kensington Board of Guardians to other Boards, June 25th, 1883. 
§ MS. Records, Mary Place Workhouse, 1903-4. 
| It should be noted that in 1888 a third class of able-bodied began to be sent to Mary Place, viz., those 
who, whilst unfit for stone-breaking or corn-grinding, could be certified as fit to pick 4 lbs. of unbeaten oakum 


per day. (MS, Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, October 11th and November 8th, 1888.) 
{| Ibid. July 17th, 1890. 


** Ibid. November 11h, 1897, 


+t Resolution of Bermondsey Board of Guardians, 1905. 
t{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 13239. 


§§ MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, December 28th, 1882. 
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Kensington resident was the concentration in the neighbourhood of the worst types of 
“Ins and Outs.” For the Mary Place' Workhouse exhibited once more the characteristic 
paradox of the Workhouse Test. The worse the conditions were made, the more “re- 
current ” became the applicants for admission.* The “ work-shy,” the mentally detective 
and the sturdy rogues, who tramped to Mary Place from all parts of London bearing 
the necessary Order of admission, quickly took their discharge, and drifted into the 
common lodging-houses of the immediate neighbourhood for as long as they could support 
themselves by mendicity and odd jobs. Becoming again destitute, they applied for 
relief from Kensington addresses and were sent once more to the Mary Place Workhouse, 
whilst their settlements were being inquired into; often beginning again the same 
round of In and Out before the case could be settled. Hence there was a steady pressure 
on the Guardians from the local residents, who objected to attracting to the Parish the 
undesirables of the whole Metropolis. 


These drawbacks to the success of the Mary Place Workhouse as a device for reducing 
Able-bodied Pauperism did not, for a couple of decades, suffice to bring the experiment 
toaclose. The end came as it had come to Poplar, from the very nature of the “‘ mixed ” 
authority under which the Able-bodied Workhouse was placed. From the very beginning 
of the experiment there were members of the Kensington Board of Guardians who failed 
to understand why that Board should be at the expense of maintaining a separate Work- 
house at Mary Place, which was always half empty, for only a few dozen inmates, when 
there was plenty of room in their own great Marloes Road Workhouse, with all its different 
classes of paupers. Already in 1883 it was proposed “‘ That having regard to the small 
number of Able-bodied Paupers who have been received into the Mary Place Workhouse 
since it has been opened for their reception, and the large expenditure incurred in the 
maintenance of a competent staff to superintend the management of the same, it is now 
deemed expedient to abandon Mary Place as an Able-bodied Workhouse.” — And though 
this resolution was defeated, we see similar resolutions brought forward again and again. 
The unnecessary cost of a separate establishment furnishes constant ground of complaint. 
In 1890 it was actually decided to abandon the experiment ; and it needed all the private 
influence of the Local Government Board on the Kensington Guardians to get this decision 
reversed.t Later on we see developed another line of attack. As the accommodation 
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Aoruat NuMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CAsEs ADMITTED INTO THE MARY PLACE WORKHOUSE DURING ONE YEAR—OOCTOBER 4TH, 
1903, To OcTOBER Ist, 1904—THE LAST COMPLETE YEAR WHEN ‘* FOREIGN’? PAUPERS WERE MAINTAINED. 
































Number Number of Number of Number of Number 
Union or Parish. 0 Inmates on Admissions Discharges Remaining on 
Individuals. |October 3rd, 1903.| during the year. | and Transfers. |October Ist, 1904. 

Kensington - - - - . 278 17 850 830 37 
Chelsea - : - - - 29 1 54 55 ~ 
Camberwell - - - = - 18 2 lll 109 4 
Fulham - ° - - |. 24 1 38 " 39 - 
Hackney - - - - - 31 1 97 97 1 
Hammersmith  - : . - 35 1 53 53 L 
Islington - - - - - 198 16 932 937 1! 
Lambeth — - - : - - 33 2 110 110 2 
Mile End Old Town - - - 5 - 8 6 pa: 
Paidingjon se, 28 3 47 49 1 
St. George (Hanover Square) - 33 - 102 101 1 
Marylebone - - - - - 30 2 131 133 = 
Bermondsey- -— - - 11 ~ 12 9 3 
‘Wandsworth - - - - 40 1 67 67 1 
Southwark. - - - - . 66 ~ 86 81 5 
Hampstead - - - - - 3 1 9 10 ~ 
Willesden - - - - - 2 - 3 3 ~ 
Bloomsbury - - - - - 8 - 11 10 1 
Holborn - : - - - 3 - 3 3 - 
Westminster - - - - 3 ~ 3 3 _- 
Stepney - : - - - 14 - 14 10 4 
Total - - . - 892 48 2,741 2,715 74 


+ MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, October 4th, 1883. (Lost by eight to three.) 


+ “Your Committee fully recognise that the existence of a separate Workhouse for able-bodied men, 
at which the strictest discipline is maintained and the severest tests of work are applied, acts as a valuable 
deterrent, and they believe that the opening of the Workhouse at Mary Place undoubtedly materially decreased 
the then number of able-bodied men who had accumulated in the Marloes Road Workhouse under the milder 
regime there in force, and has since had the effect of materially keeping down the number of able-bodied male 
paupers of the parish, while the testimony of the other Metropolitan parishes and unions who make use of 
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ag never fully utilised by the really Able-bodied, it became 
i te Mane binsg Bs SNS Ketch Board s transfer thither other classes of 
er Sent to relieve the pressure at the Marloes Road Workhouse. For the Kensing- 
fan me at any rate, the tasks at the Mary Place Workhouse ecame more varied, We 
hear of selected inmates doing most of the work of building and decorating certain additions 
to the premises.* Wood-chopping was added to the regular tasks, and men, not certified 
for stone-breaking but able to do this work, began to be increasingly transferred.t We 


hear of the “ partially Able-bodied men” sent from the Marloes Road Workhouse to 


that at Mary Place, for whom suitable employment has to be found ; we find a large pro- 
portion actually sent to the infirmary ; we have special mention of the ™ men over SIXUY 
“Tn addition to employing this class in the wood shed,” reports the Master in 1904, “I 


have utilised them in place of Able-bodied men in domestic work, painting and white- 


washing the Workhouse and. Relief Office premises, small repairs to the building, mending 
boots and clothing, and such like work suitable to their capacity.” | On this the Local 
Government Board drew attention to the long hours of work at Mary Place and withdrew 
its former approval of them, ‘‘ now that it 1s used as a branch Workhouse for Kensington 
paupers.” § The hours of work were then altered to make them no louger than those 
usual in ordinary General Mixed Workhouses under the General Consolidated Order of 
1847. Finally, in March, 1905, seeing that the Mary Place Workhouse had already become 
merely a branch Workhouse of the Kensington Union, and that all the available accom- 
modation was likely to be required for Kensington Paupers of one class or another, the 
Guardians decided to bring to an erd the experiment begun with such high hopes twenty- 
two years before, and definitely to refuse “ to continue to take in Able-bodied men from 
other Metropolitan Parishes and Unions.” || With the withdrawal of the Able-bodied 
of other Unions and Parishes, concurrently with the transfer of the semi-Able-bodied and 
of persons over sixty from the Marloes Road Workhouse, the whole character of the Mary 
Place Workhouse became gradually transformed, The mixture in a single institution of 
the Able-bodied and the physically disabled, of men in the prime of life and men of 65, 
70 or 75 years of age, led to the invariable relaxation of discipline characteristic of the 
General Mixed Workhouse. It was, for instance, found impracticable, as the Master 
informed us, to prevent anybody from smoking in a place where the inmates over 60 were 
allowed to smoke, and those over 65 were actually supplied with tobacco.{] It is signi- 
ficant that criticism of the conditions of this Workhouse from 1904 onwards all take the 


form of objections to its severity. “‘ Day rocm accommodation,” says the Inspector. 


in 1906, “is very badly needed at the Mary Place Workhouse. At present there is only 
one room (60 feet by 15 feet) available for purposes of dining-room, day-room, and holding 
divine service. On Sunday in cold weather some ninety men are practically confined to 


this one room for the whole day ; they sit there hour after hour, closely packed on forms: 


before meals, through meals, and after meals. The physical and mental discomfort 
must be very great. The Guardians are considering the question of providing additional 
day-room accommodation, but’ even at the best this must take some time, and, in the 
meantime, I think the Guardians might well consider whether they should not send there 
only (1) the young able-bodied, and (2) refractory or less deserving semi-able-bodied, 
aged or infirm. The more aged and deserving poor should not, if possible, be relieved 


the Workhouse as a test, also shows that it has been of considerable service to them in the-same direction. 
Your Committee, however, think there can be no doubt as to the greater expense involved in the maintenance 
of a distinct establishment for so small a number of paupers, than for the same number of paupers in the large 
General Workhouse. There appears to them no reason why the able-bodied should not be-kept strictly in 
a place set apart for them in Marloes Road with the same diet and same hours and tasks of labour as are now 
in force at Mary Place ; and why it should not be equally deterrent, and there are many advantages in having 
the whole administration under one firm and capable head.” (Ibid., June 4th, 1890.) The resolution passed 
on this Report was, however, rescinded. (Ibid., November 6th, 1890 ; Local Government Board to Kensington 
Board of Guardians January 29th, 1891.) 0 Ee 


* MS. Minutes, Kensington Board of Guardians, December 4th, 1902. 
} Ibid. January 6th, 1904. | 

f bid. June 2nd, 1904. 

} Ibid. February 8th, 1904. 

I} Ibid. March 23rd, 1904, 


| Ibid., November 28th, 1907, 
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under ‘conditions of extreme discomfort which involves their being penned up for many 
hours in close contact with undesirable and possibly demoralising characters.’’ * 


Undismayed by successive. failures, the Local Government Board has, even whilst 
we were considering the question, started another Able-bodied Test Workhouse for the 
Metropolis, by an Order, dated September 8th, 1908, setting aside the Belmont Road 
Workhouse, Fulham, for “adult male persons who are not infirm through sickness,” from 
any Union of the Metropolis. | 

(1) Bormingham. 

Meanwhile Midland and Northern Unions were experimenting with other forms of 
the Able-bodied Test Workhouse. In Birmingham, a stoneyard had been opened in the 
winters of 1878-9 and 1879-80, to serve as a Labour Test to men on Outdoor Relief. But 
as.we read, the :— 

‘Pest proved a delusion. ‘here were a few honest industrious men who scrupulously performed 
their tasks. But in the majority of cases the quasi stone-breakers stood round large fires during 
the greater part of the day, and in the evening received their relief for the mere shadow of labour. . . . 
The able-bodied poor of the neighbouring districts were attracted to Birmingham, and the ratepayers 


of the parish soon found themselves supporting large numbers of men who were justly chai geable 
to neighbouring Unions.’ t 


“ Outdoor Relief men were daily increasing. . . . Many of the latter were mere youths whe 
never really worked, and who earned nothing, even when set to work by the Guardians. . . . These 
were of a type that required careful and patient dealing, that their apparent insubordination might 
not break out into something worse.” £ 


At the suggestion of Mr. Henley, the Local Government Board Inspector, the Birmimgham 
Guardians ‘“ borrowed from the Corporation a large disused factory, and fitted 1¢ up 
rapidly as a branch Workhouse, and offered the test to all the single able-bodied men. 
It was so very successful that they determined next summer to build this test house. 
They do things rapidly in Birmingham. They built a three-storied building of brick 
and slate in six weeks, and it was then opened.” § Great was the initial success :— 
“During the ten days the Test House had been in operation,” we read, ‘‘ the number discharged 
from the Workhouse to go to the Test House was 70, of these only 53 went. The number of orders 
given by Relieving Officers was 32, 28 of these went. Of these 81 who went to the Test House, 8 
were sent back to the Workhouse by the Medical Officer, 15 discharged themselves, 3 were sent to 
prison for refusing to do their tasks, 1 absconded and was afterwards sent to prison.” || 


Mr. Henley reports a Return by the Clerk to the Guardians for three months showing the 
“number of orders given by relieving officers, 276; number of such orders used, 274; 
sent direct from Birmingham Workhouse or West Bromwich Workhouse, 110. Total 
admitted, 384; discharged, 340 ; remaining on February 26th, 1881, 44; average length 
of stay in the test-house, about one week. Strict discipline has been maintained, all 
refractory paupers being taken before the magistrates and summarily dealt with. The 
test house has had an immensely deterrent effect upon idle, dissolute, and worthless 
fellows. Its success is far beyond the most sanguine expectations of the Guardians. 
During the week ended January Ist, 1881, no persons were set to work in the stoneyard 
under the provisions of the outdoor labour test order, whereas in the corresponding week: 
of 1880 the number of cases so relieved was 706.” {| A year later a local newspaper states 
that :— 





F * Local Government Board to Kensington Board of Guardians, March 6th, 1908; Minutes, March 22nd, 
1906. In several of the Metropolitan Unions, and one or two elsewhere, there is an imperfect segregation of 
the Able-bodied: There being two or three Workhouses in the Union, one is set aside for adult males not 
being sick. ‘This, therefore, receives all sections of males from sixteen to ninety, and men of all mental and 
physical capacities, provided only that they are not actually sick. In these so-called Able-bodied Workhouses, 
a considerable amount of varied work is done, including corn-grinding, wood-bundling, baking, mat-making, 
tin-work, picking coir fibre, boot-making, tailoring, brush-making, bag-making, etc. But the tasks are light, 
the hours short, and many of the inmates practically permanent. (See the interesting Report to the Camber- 
well Board of Guardians by the Master of the Gordon Road Workhouse, May, 1908.) In one of the best ad- 
ministered of these “able-bodied Workhouses,” we found, by our own analysis of the books, that, out of 
1,912 admissions of men during 1967, no fewer than 1,564 recurred twice or more often during the same year 5 
320 of them five times or more, and 1 of them twenty-five times. Of 925 admissions of women, no ewer than 
766 recurred twice or more often during the same year ; 157 of them five times,or more, and 1 of them twenty- 
six times. Thus, good administration certainly does not stop recurrency. ibaa 

+ Birmingham Daily Post, February 1st, 188%. (We quote from Reports of meetings of the Board of 
Guardians.) 

t Birmingham Daily Gazette, January 30th, 1879. taf 

§ Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888, Q. 352. mat 

|| Birmingham Daily Post, November 27th, 1880. : 4 : iar 

4] Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888, Q. 355. 
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“ The Test House had had the effect of relieving persons who were really destitute, and of pre- 
venting persons who had other means of living from coming on the Guardians. It wasalso a relief 
to the Workhouse ofa class that interfered to a great extent with the due discipline of the workhouse.”’* 


For some years the Guardians remained fully satisfied with this easy system of reducing 
Able-bodied Pauperism. There continued to be, as we read, “a strong dislike amongst 
the inmates to going to Floodgate Street, some of them preferring to leave the. house. 

_.. Out of ten inmates sent to Floodgate Street, only one had arrived.’ ’f 
Those who unwarily entered its portals frequently preferred to get sent to prison. 
In 1886, “‘a Return recently presented to the Board of Guardians states that forty-one 
prosecutions took place last year for neglect to perform tasks at the Test House, and 
that in each case convictions took place.” ft Sometimes, however, neither the zeal of the 
Master nor the acquiescence of the men served to induce the magistrates to let them 
go to prison. The Guardians found themselves driven to resolve that “no prosecutions 
should be instituted against any inmate of the Test House or Workhouse until the complaint 
or charge against such inmate shall have been investigated by at least one member of the 
Revision Committee.”§ It was found that there had been prosecutions for non-fulfilment 
of tasks in which convictions had not been secured. 


So far as we can ascertain, the regimen at the Birmingham Test House was as severe 
as—perhaps even more severe than—that at Poplar or Kensington. Instead of any 
kind of bed, the men had to lie together on a continuous sloping shelf|] similar to that 
which used to be provided in the worst of the “‘ Associated Wards ”’ set aside for Vagrants. 
The task of oakum-picking for prisoners sentenced to hard labour was 34 lb. for a man, 
and 2 lb. for a woman ; but the unconvicted destitute men and women at the Test House 
had to do 4 lb. and 3 lb. respectively. 


The selection of persons to whom to “apply the Test ” seems to have been lacking 
in consistency. “When a single able-bodied man applies for relief,” we read, ‘he is 
at once given an order for the Test House. . . . In a week or two the case comes up for 
revision. But in the majority of cases the pauper has taken his or her discharge. . . . 
If the pauper’s conduct and further investigation show that the case is one of genuine 
poverty . . . alter a term of probation in the Test House ”’ he is transferred to the General 
Mixed Workhouse.** On the other hand, the married man had the privilege of beginning 
his career as a pauper in the General Mixed Workhouse. We read that “a married man 
gets an order for himself and family to enter the Workhouse. ‘The same course is pursued 
with regard to women. Every Tuesday a small committee—the Revision Committee— 
sits at the Workhouse and reviews the list of inmates. . . . If the pauper prove to be 
a man or woman of bad character, or a gaol bird, or a confirmed loafer, an order for the 
Test House is given.” +f This association of all the single men (and, therefore, the younger 
men), even of the best character, with those married men of notoriously bad character, 
seems to us a peculiar arrangement. It was said that “ the majority of them [the inmates 
of the Test House], by all accounts, are not the sort of people with whom respectable 
working people, driven to the Workhouse by stress of poverty, old age, or weakness, 
ought to be compelled to mix.” tt Presently, whena time of stress came, we find it noted 
that ‘‘ the Guardians . . . have for some time steadily refused to open their stoneyard 
to able-bodied men applying for relief, but have dealt with all such cases by giving an 


‘order for the Workhouse, with the result of a steady diminution of pauperism.” §§ — 
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* Birmingham Daily Gazette, March 23rd, 1882. It had been resolved by the Guardians that the “ Test 
‘should be adapted for accommodation of able-bodied women.” (Birmingham Daily Post, May 14th, 1881.) 


} Birmingham Daily Gazette, May 31st, 1880. 
t Birmingham Daily Post, February Ist, 1886. 
§ Birmingham Daily Gazette, March 18th, 1886. 
\| Birmingham Daily Post, November 3rd, 1880. 
% Ibid. December 2nd, 1885, 

ROE T OA February Ist, 1886. 

Tt Lbid. February Ist, 1886, 

Tf Ibid. February Ist, 1886, 

S§ Ibid. October 22nd, 1886. 
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The end of the story was the same at Birmingham as it was at Poplar and Kensington. 
At the very time that Mr. Henley was explaining to the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords how Birmingham had solved the problem of Able-bodied Pauperism, the 
Guardians were beginning to abandon the experiment. Just as at Poplar and Kensington, 
it proved impossible for a “‘ mixed ” Authority, having under its care, not the able-bodied 
alone, but also the children and the sick, the infirm and the aged—supervised by a Poor 
Law Division which was itself responsible for all these vazied classes—to keep its in- 
stitutions really separate and distinct. Already in 1885 we notice the letter from the 
Local Government Board—exactly the same letter that we found at Poplar and Kensing- 
ton—assenting to the transfer, from the General Mixed Workhouse, which had become 
overcrowded, to the Test House, which was (as it was intended to be) nearly empty, 
of some of the men over sixty years of age.* Within a few months—just as at Kensing- 
ton—we see the regimen at the Test House become less severe. In September, 1886, 
“arrangements were being made to introduce wood-chopping as a Labour Test at the 
Test House. .. . The intention of the Committee was to put oakum-picking only on 
those people who came to the Guardians because they would not work outside.*+ Presently 
the Guardians made up their minds to build a new Infirmary, which relieved the pressure 
on the accommodation, and it seemed to be unnecessary to maintain what had (as at 
Kensington) become only a branch Workhouse. 

“ At a meeting of the Workhouse Management Committee,” we read in 1889, “ the Test House 
Sub-committee reported that, owing to the very small number of inmates of the Test House, and 
owing to the fact that many inmates of the Workhouse are being transferred to the Infirmary (re- 
cently opened), they were of opinion that the Test House should be closed, and that the paupers 
there should be sent to the Workhouse.’’t 


Notwithstanding this experience of 1880-9, in striking accord with that at Poplar 
and Kensington, we see the Local Government Board in 1906 once more falling back on 
the suggestion that the Destitution Authority, with all its mixture of paupers of all ages 
and classes to maintain, should set up a separate institution for the Able-bodied. On 
December 20th, 1906, the Board thought it right :— 


“> draw the Guardians’ attention to the great increase which has taken place during the past 
few years in the number of adult male indoor poor.” It does not “ appear that the great increase 
in the number of male inmates is accounted for by depression in trade, as notwithstanding the im- 
provement in trade which took place during the year 1905, the number of male inmates increased 
during that year from 1,573 to 1,679. . . . The Board would recommend the Guardians to consider 
the advisability of providing separate accommodation available for able-bodied men only, in which 
strict discipline could be maintained, so as to secure results similar to those which were 
experienced in connection with the separate block provided by the Guardians for that purpose in 
1880, and closed shortly afterwards for lack of inmates.” . . . It appears that * considerably more 
than halt of the applications for relief are from persons frequenting common lodging-houses and 
from persons lodging in small tenements, and it is possible that persons are attracted to the parish 
by the conditions prevailing in the Workhouse.” 








* Local Government Board to Birmingham Board of Guardians, January 27th, 1885. The numbers in 
the Test House had sometimes sunk as low as nine or ten. In some weeks in the summer there had been more 
officers than inmates. 

+ Birmingham Daily Post, September 16th, 1886. 

t Birmingham Daily Gazette, March 16th, 1889. 

§ Local Government Board to Birmingham Board of Guardians, December 20th, 1906 ; see Thirty-sixth 
Annual Report of Local Government Board, 1906-7, p. 326 (Mr. Herbert’s Report). In 1886, Mr. Henley 
induced the West Derby Union to provide an Able-bodied Test Workhouse, combined with extensive Casual 
Wards, and the Liverpool Union entered into a contract also to make use of them for the next fifteen years. 
The most significant comment on the “ Belmont Road ” Able-bodied Test Workhouse thus hopefully established 
is that it was given up at the end of the first term of years. The same inherent difficulties that always beset 
an Authority responsible for all classes of pauvers, whenever it attemps to run an institution for the able- 
bodied alone, became as apparent in Liverpool and West Derby as they had been in Poplar and Kensington. 
The Liverpool Guardians were always seeking to get rid of the undesirable ‘‘In-and-Out,” whether he was 
aged, feeble-minded, or crippled, by giving him an “ order for Belmont Road.” When the order was accepted, 
the intrusion of this non-able-bodied element inevitably softened the discipline, so that it was presently dis- 
covered that the Able-bodied “ corner-boys ” who were being “ tested” no longer took their discharge with 
any promptitude. Meanwhile, the West Derby Guardians were finding themselves pressed to accommodate 
more aged and infirm, more sick and feeble-minded, more mothers with infants and more children than could 
be conveniently stowed away in their other institutions. When the fifteen years were up both Unions were 
disinclined to renew the agreement. Hence, when we visited Belmont Road in 1907, we found a General 
Mixed Workhouse of the ordinary type with 1,500 inhabitants, of all sorts and-conditions, whilst, within the 
curtilage of the workhouse, separated from the other blocks by a wall, were Children’s’ Homes and even a 
School for Remand Children and the children of vagrants and Ins-and-Outs. Inthe monstrous Workhouse 
at Brownlow Hill, the Liverpool Guardians were maintaining a popu'ation of 2,500 souls, the aged and infirm, 
the sick, and the mothers and infants being distributed in the upper regions, whilst the basement was devoted 
to the maintenance, without work, and with the very minimum of discipline, of 600 able-bodied men and 
youths of all ages, of all degrees of good conduct or depravity, and of all grades of physical and mental com- 
petence to earn a living, lounging about in promiscuous intercourse in a series of intercommunicating yards 

and dayrooms. 
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In April, 1908, sucn a Test House was again started at Birmingham, exactly as was 
done eighteen years ago. . | 


(iv.) Manchester and Chorlton. 


We were glad to be told by the Chief Inspector of the Local Government Board, at 
the outset of the investigation that we are describing, that we should i find a model House 
of that description in Manchester,” actually in working order, which we were advised 
to examine.* The Tame Street Workhouse, opened in 1897, and managed by a Joint 
Committee of the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians, is a small institution, 
accommodating about 250 men and 50 women.+ But it is attached to one of the largest. 
Casual Wards in the United Kingdom—built to accommodate many hundred persons, — 
the whole institution being under one Master and Matron. When we visited the institution. 
we were struck with the absolute silence preserved by the men at meal times and with 
the military discipline with which they were marched to and from their work. The diet 
is of the plainest, and there is no tea or tobacco to compensate for what seems to us positive 
deficiency of nourishment. 


The procedure is as follows. During the winter months the men are kept at work 
cleansing the huge Vagrant Wards, owing to the absence of women, but directly the spring 
comes and the Master, from his knowledge of the labour market, decides that the men 
could get employment, a process of “testing out’ begins. The men are put, one by 
one, to do stone-pounding, in cubicles in an enclosed building. Unlike the Managers. 
of most Able-bodied Test Workhouses, the Master of that at Tame Street seldom prosecutes ; 
he had not, in fact, taken an inmate to the Police Court for two years. He relies for the 
maintenance of discipline on the facilities offered by the proximity, under his management, 
of the Casual Ward. Every inmate is obliged to perform the task that is given to him, 
in whatever place the Master chooses. If a man is recalcitrant, he is put, day after day, 
into one of the solitary cells built for the temporary sojourn of the Vagrants. Here he 
is given a definite taste of stone-breaking, or sometimes he is merely told “ to count the 
bricks.’ But to this solitary confinement in idleness, which is not counted as punishment: 
at all, and which may be without limit so long as the man is brought back each night to 


the dormitory, the Master may add, “ with or without the direction of the Joint Com- a 


mittee,” forty-eight hours’ bread and water diet. We are not surprised that this particular 
form of the “relief of destitution’ is found so far effectual in checking “ pauperism ”” 
that Tame Street Workhouse, even during the winter months, is never full; and that, 
by June in each year, it stands almost empty, with a score or so of feeble inmates allowed 
to remain in order to do the cleaning. ‘“‘I am of opinion,” states the Clerk of the 
Manchester Union, “that the fact of there being a fully-equipped Test House to which 
Able-bodied men can be sent has resulted in both of these Unions (Chorlton and Manchester) 
being relieved of the cost of maintaining a number of idle men who would have been 
content to remain in an ordinary Workhouse, where the strict discipline which is necessary 
in dealing with this class of paupers cannot be effectively applied.’’§ , 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 2365. 


__ + The Women’s Department is insignificant, there being only about thirty admissions annually ; owing 
it is said, to the fact that the masters of the Workhouses prefer to keep the able-bodied women to do the work 
of these institutions. (MS. Minutes, Manchester and Chorlton Joint Committee, May 19th, 1905.) 


t We append the dietary table :— 


CHORLTON AND MANCHESTER JOINT WORKHOUSE. 
Test-House Dietary Table, as fixed by the Local Government Board’s Order dated 20th March, 1897. 
























Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. - 
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§ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix XLY. to Vol. IV., Pat 8: 
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It is interesting to notice in the Minutes of the Manchester and Chorlton Joint 
Committee all the old difficulties arising. Even the regimen of Tame Street does not 
prevent recurrence, seventeen men being admitted, during 1907, at least five times and two 
of them nine or ten times. There are repeated complaints from the Medical Officer of the 
Test Workhouse “that a number of men sent . . . from the Crumpsall Workhouse for the 
purpose of being put on Test Work were not fit for anything approaching Test Work.” * 
We find the Manchester Guardians asking the Local Government Board to sanction infirm 
men being transferred to Tame Street, ‘‘ as Crumpsall is overcrowded.” + We have even a 
communication from the Manchester Board of Guardians to the Joint Committee stating 
“that their Workhouse is very much overcrowded ” and anxiously inquiring whether they 
might not send to Tame Street a limited number of men, who “ though not fit for stone- 
breaking,” are nevertheless suitable for some form of Test Work; a request which the 
Joint Committee refused.t But apparently the Joint Committee relented. During 1907, 
at any rate, out of 480 men admitted in the first months, no fewer than 106 were between 
fity-five and sixty-seven, whilst 194 were over fifty, and 340 were over forty. The Medical 

_Officer’s Register for 1907 tells an even more pathetic tale. Out of the 749 male inmates 

actually subjected to the gaol-like discipline of this establishment, twenty-seven were entered 
as suffering from phthisis, 124 from bronchitis and bronchial catarrh, twenty-nine from 
theumatism, twenty-three from skin eruption, nineteen from cardiac disease, seventeen 
from varicose veins, seventeen from rupture, nine from mental debility, and 107 from 
physical debility (either alone or with some other disease)—only 293 having nothing 
the matter with them.§ We cannot feel that either the diet or the regimen of the Tame 
Street. Workhouse affords the proper treatment for men suffering from phthisis, to say 
nothing of the other ailments. 


(v.) Sheffield. : 


The Sheffield Union, noted in the north country for its rigid administration, has 
invented an even more ingenious device for reducing its able-bodied pauperism. 
Hidden away among the huge blocks which make up its pauper establishment 
*“ there is a Test House of thirty beds. . . . Ifa manis passed by the doctor as Able-bodied 
he is placed there and has a task each day which he has to complete or be prosecuted. 

He is worked, fed and sleeps there, and does not enter the House proper in any way.” |{ 
Here, as we learn, “the Able-bodied and partly Able-bodied are kept fully employed 
and treated on the lines of the Local Government Board Order that all who are able to 
work shall not be allowed to be idle at any time.” The character and amount of the work 
exacted from these merely destitute persons which we append in a note will, we think, 
surprise some prison administrators. The task has to be accomplished by 5.30 or “ the 
man is prosecuted,” but of he has finished before 5.30 he ts given more work to do. ‘‘ Since 
this small Test House has been in force ” states the Master, “ we have got rid of a lot 
of them and our numbers stand at from a hundred to a hundred and fifty less this year than 
last, and last year was lower than 1905.” —] But the Master has had his discouragements. 


* MS. Minutes, Manchester and Salford Joint Committee, September 9th, 1898, and December 20th, 1901. 
si MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, December 2nd, 1896. a 

t Ibid. February 28th, 1902. . 

§ MS. Register of Medical Officer, 1907, Tame Street Workhouse. 


|| “Indoor Administration and the Employment of Inmates,” by Ernest Burgess (the Master of the 
Sheffield Workhouse), in Reports of Poor Law Conferences, 1907; Report of Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. II., p. 90. 


{| “Indoor Administration and the Employment of Lunatics,” by Ernest Burgess, in Reports of Poor 
Law Conferences, 1907. ‘‘ The Guardians of the Poor of the Sheffield Union have prescribed the following 
tasks of work for able-bodied Male Inmates of the Union Workhouse, viz. :— 

To grind 120 lbs. corn into meal (minimum task). 
. To grind 180 lbs. corn into meal (maximum task). 
To break 13 cwt. granite to pass 2 inch grid. 
To break 20 cwt. limestone to pass 2 inch grid. 
To pick 4 lbs. unbeaten oakum. 
To saw eleven sleepers 9 feet by 11 inches into 6-inch lengths. 

“To saw sixteen pit props 7 feet by 10 inches into 6-inch lengths. 
To saw eighteen pit props 7 feet by 9 inches into 6-inch lengths. 
To saw twenty pit props 7 feet by 7 inches into 6-inch lengths. 

9. To saw twenty-two pit props 7 feet by 6 inches into 6-inch lengths. 

Any of these tasks to be given at the discretion of the Master of the Workhouse, by Order of the Board 


of Guardians.” 
429, To02 


g 


Any of these 
cross-cut tasks 
to be given to 
two men. 
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The ordinary Medical Officer of the Workhouse and Infirmary was perpetually refusing 
to certify men as fit to undergo this regimen, and. an outside medical man with a different. 
view of physical fitness had to be found. Moreover, the Governor of the Wakefield Gaol 
gave the men a better time, so that recalcitrant paupers were apt to be indifferent to 
threats of prosecution, and. some gladly went to short sentences of imprisonment, rather 
than remain in such a Workhouse. ‘The marvel is,’ sums up our Committee, after 
inspecting one of these Test Departments, “ that anybody should face it, and the assump- 
tion is that none but men too indolent to look for other work will takeit. . . . The question 
which suggests itself seems to be this: if the problem of ‘ Ins and Outs’ is so universally 
acknowledged, and if the legality of setting them to such severe task work is indisputable, 
and if such work is so easily provided as here, why is it not universally adopted?” * — 
It does not, however, succeed. in preventing recurrence. There remain some who apparently 
have a prejudice against prison, or perhaps have not tried it, and yet are unable to earn. — 
their livelihood outside of both institutions, so that they turn up time after time. Thus, 
out of the 623 men who underwent the Test between January, 1907, and January, 1908, 
there were nine who came in and out at least six times, and three of them, indeed, seventeen 
o: eighteen times, and one of them as many as twenty-two times. These persons, at any 
rate, must be admitted to have demonstrated the extremity of their destitution. The 
question then arises whether the “ Test Department ” of the Sheffield Union, however 
admirable its severity may be for the punishment of persons convicted of some definite 
offence, after judicial trial, constitutes a lawful method of relieving destitution under 
the Statute of 39 Bliz.,c. 2. Ifthe present Poor Law is continued, we recommend that 
the opinion of the Law Officers should. be taken on this point.T 


[weer | 


(vi) Compulsory Detention. 


The severity of these different processes for “ testing out > Workhouse inmates who, 
as the Guardians (or, in practice, the Master) may choose to consider, might be able to 
earn a livelihood outside, has been greatly increased by the intrusion into Poor Law 
administration of the principle of compulsory detention. To the reformers of 1834 the 
notion of detaining, in a Poor Law institution, any person who was willing to take his. 
discharge, would have seemed preposterous. The whole case for a deterrent‘ Workhouse — 
was based on the freedom of the pauper to leave it as soon as he realised that its condi- 5 
tions were “ less eligible ” than life outside. This principle is still authoritatively asserted — 
to be essential to the system of Poor Law relief. In the recent Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Vagrancy—which included the head of the Poor Law Division 
and the Senior Medical Officer for Poor Law purposes of the Local Government Board 
—it is laid down that “the purely voluntary nature of the present system of admission — 
into and discharge from the Workhouse is a cardinal principle of the Poor Law; and 
to give magistrates the power to order the detention of adult persons in a Workhouse 
might have an effect on the whole system of relief altogether out of proportion to the 
advantages which might be derived from it.” { But Parliament has already conferred — 
this power of compulsory detention without a magistrate’ order. In 1871 the Guardians. 
—in effect the Masters of Workhouses—were’ empowered to detain any pauper after — 
he had applied for his discharge, for twenty-four, for forty-eight, and, under certain — 
circumstances, for seventy-two hours.§ In 1899 this power of compulsory. detention. 
was extended, in the cases of those who had “ discharged themselves frequently without 
sufficient reason,” to 168 hours, or a whole week, with no more formality than an entry — 
in the Minutes.|| The intention of Parliament was clearly to put a stop to the practice 
of using the General Mixed’ Workhouse, with its ample food and easy hours of work, as 
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* Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 14, p. 27. 


t We may here note that the Bolton Union has a somewhat similar “ Test Department,” and that Hudders- 
field is taking steps in the same direction (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 40640). Within the Metropolis, — 
the Guardians of the Bethnal Green Union seem to have constructed in their “‘ Reception Ward,” where 
able-bodied men are set to work in isolation from other inmates, which makes the men quickly take their 
discharge, something analogous to the “ Test Department ” of Sheffield. (Lbid., Qs. 24017-37, 24059~-62, and. 
Appendix No. XV. (A) to Vol. II.) . 


t Report of Departmental,Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, p. 106. 
§ 34 & 35 Vict., c. 108, s. 4 (Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act, 1871). 
\| 62 & 63 Vict., c. 37, s. 4 (Poor Law Act, 1899). : 
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a convenient place of temporary resort.* When applied to the “ Ins-and-Outs ” of the 
General Mixed Workhouse, this detention for a week at a time may cause little hardship ; 
though the only result in practice is that the experienced pauper gives notice immediately 
on re-entering, and thus takes his day out regularly once a week, instead of at irregular 
intervals. But when this power of compulsory detention is used in such a “ testing 
establishment as that at Tame Street, Manchester, or that at Sheffield, it seems to us 
that it amounts to a week’s imprisonment with hard labour, under conditions actually 
more severe than those of the gaol. Hence we find, as a matter of fact, the disreputable 
men gladly accompanying the Master to the police-court, actually preferring the Magis- 
trate’s sentence of imprisonment to the arbitrary punishments of the Workhouse. Only 
those who have some remnant of respectability prefer, under such conditions, to endure 
the tender mercies of the Poor Law. It is, in fact, part of the terror of Tame Street that 
the Master does not take the men to the police-court, finding his own regimen more 
effective ; thereby dispensing, moreover, with the formality of a trial! We do not think 
that Parliament can have been aware of this strange combination of a severely deterrent 
Workhouse with an arbitrary power of compulsory detention without trial. 


(vii.) Summary of Objections to the Maintenance of a Penal Establishment by a Destitution 
Authority. 


We have felt it necessary to go at some length into the actual experience of these 
Able-bodied Test: Workhouses, because practically no information on the subject will be 
found in the Commission’s proceedings, or has been published by the Local Government 
Board. And yet the “ Able-bodied Workhouse ’’ is, without reference to the actual 
experience of such institutions, stil confidently put forward as the proper method of 
relieving Able-bodied Destitution. Mr. J. S. Davy, C.B., for instance, the head of the 
Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board, informs us that he “ most strongly 
advocates a Test House,” for the Able-bodied applicants for relief in the County of London, 
and ‘in all large urban communities.” ¢ Mr. Lockwood, the late Inspector for the 
Metropolis, has persistently urged, as a necessary part of the machinery of the Poor Law, 
the establishment of “suitably equipped institutions to which you would send the so- 
called Able-bodied,” for continuous work under “ disciplinary treatment .. . impossible 
ina large Mixed Workhouse.” { We feel constrained to point out that, if the Unemployed 
“Workmen Act of 1905 were repealed, and if the Able-bodied were thus again thrust back 
into the Poor Law, the Able-bodied Test Workhouse would, as a matter of fact, be the 
only alternative that the Poor Law Division ot the Local Government Board would have,. 
in time of normal trade, to offer to the methods of relief now provided by the Distress 
Committees. We gather, moreover, that, under the name of “ Industrial Institution,’” 
it is upon the Able-bodied Test Workhouse that the majority of our colleagues recommend 
Parliament to rely, as the principal and the normal method of relieving Able-bodied 
Destitution by the new Destitution Authority that they propose. Hence, we think it 
worth while to summarise our objections to the provision of any such institution by a 
Poor Law Authority responsible alike for the Children, the Sick, the Mentally Defective and 
the Able-bodied however that Authority may be constituted. 


Before stating our objections in detail, however, we must call warning attention 
to the enormous plausibility given to the Able-bodied Test Workhouse by the fact that, 
wherever it has been tried, and for as long as its principles have been strictly carried out, 
it has been strikingly and almost instantly successful in its primary object of ridding 
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* “The Guardians,” it was urged by a Local Government Board Inspector, “are very much troubled 
with men who come in and are constantly going in and out. .. . They come in, fifty, sixty, seventy and . 
eighty a day; they will leave the Workhouse after due notice; they will go, many of them, that very day, 
straight to the Relieving Officer, and will ask for an order of re-admission ; many of them will come back. 
on the same night. That gives a vast amount of trouble. They have to be bathed, they have to be inspected 
by the Medical Officers, they have to be re-clothed, their own clothes have to be taken into store ; and I think: 
it is an abuse of the Poor Law altogether: If men of that class knew that they could not get out under a. 
week, I think it would check the practice very much.” (Report of House of Lords Select Committee on Poor: 
Law Relief, 1888, Q. 661.) 


+ Evidence before the Contniasion, Qs. 3170-1, 2365-6. 


+ Ibid. Qs. 4142, 13238, 13876, and 14142-3, For other advocacy of the same panacea, sce Qs. 15604-6, 
15705-7, 15755-6, 18752, 23945 (Par. 28), 23948-50, 26408 (Par. 29), 96496, 27061 (Par. 60), 43889 (Par. 23- 
24), 71172 (Par. 15 (/) ), and Appendices Nos. XXVII. (Par. 15), and LXIV. (Par. 11), to Vol. V. 
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the Destitution Authority of the able-bodied pauper. For those who can see no further 
end than this, it will continue to be the one infallible and sufficient solution of the problem 
of the Able-bodied poor; and its “successes” will be brought up again and again to 
justify demands for new Test Workhouses, and for legislative measures to prevent their 
relapse into General Mixed Workhouses. What its advocates do not see is that to rid 
the Guardians.of a nuisance is not to rid society of it. Ifthe Test Workhouse abolished 
the Able-bodied loafer, there would be a better case for it. But if it merely keeps him 
out of the Workhouse it may be as mischievous as a plan for emptying our prisons by 
simultaneously increasing their rigour and opening their doors. Whilst an able-bodied 
man remains a loafer and a wastrel, it is urgently desirable that he should be in hand 
and under observation, rather than lost in the crowd. The Destitution Authority must 


not reduce its expenses by shirking its duties. Such economy is delusive: it may produce 


a saving on the local rate, but not on the national balance-sheet. The Able-bodied who 
shun the Test Workhouse are supposed to be face to face with the alternative of either 
working or starving. As a matter of fact our social organisation is still far too loose to 
narrow their choice to any such extent. They can beg; they can steal ; they can sponge ; 
they can practise or exploit prostitution ; they can combine the predatory life with the 


A 


parasitic by shifts of all sorts; and the taxpayer has to pay for policemen and prisons 


what he has saved on Workhouses and Relieving Officers, besides supporting the loafer, 
directly or indirectly, just as much as he did before. A room cannot be cleaned by simply 
sweeping the dirt under the sofa; and the burden of destitution cannot be lightened 
by simply sweeping the pauper out of the Workhouse into the street. That process 
does not reduce his weight by a single ounce; and unless he immediately becomes a 
productive worker, somebody has to bear it. Driving him from pillar to post is a needless 
labour and expense if he has to be fed at the private post or the prison post after taking 
himself away from the Workhouse pillar. As far as it has been possible to follow him 


up, there is no evidence that he costs less, or does more, out of the Test Workhouse than — 


in it. 


And there is the further flaw in the case for the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, that 
in establishing a worse state of things for its inmates than is provided by the least eligible 
employment outside, it is not only guilty of deliberate cruelty and degradation, thereby 
manuiacturing and hardening the very class it seeks to exterminate, but it protects and, 
so to speak, standardizes the worst conditions of commercial employment. It is neither 
desirable morally nor economical financially to drive men and women to accept “ the 
least eligible” outside employment. It is these very “least eligible” employments — 
that have created, and are still creating, a huge residuum of feeble-bodied people who 
cannot work and able-bodied people who regard work as the worst of evils. Before . 
condemning a man for being “ work-shy,’ we should enquire what are the conditions 
of the work he has learnt to be shy of. It may be that in depriving some of the least 
eligible employments of their workers, even at the cost of maintaining these workers 


in idleness, the more indulgent or extravagant Destitution Authorities have been un- 


wittingly doing public service in compelling the employers to raise the standard of eligi- 


bility somewhat. The truth is that nobody who is acquainted with ordinary industrial 


employment at its worst in the unregulated trades dare propose, explicitly, that any public 


institution, even for criminals, should underbid it in disregard of the health, comfort 


and character of its employees. But such underbidding is the very keystone of the theory 


on which the Able-bodied Test Workhouse is founded. In rejecting it as impracticable, % 
and indeed as monstrous, we are forced to turn our backs on the whole system which | 


it holds together, and to seek deliverance in another direction. a 


' Let us now take the objections to the Able-bodied Test Workhouse in detail as they 


arise in practice. The first is that the policy of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse will _ : 
not, as a matter of fact, be carried out for any length of time by an Authority dealing 
with all classes of destitute persons. The investigations that we have made into practically 


every case in which such an establishment has been started prove, we think, conclusively 
that the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, when it is managed by a Destitution Authority, 
sooner or later crumbles back into the General Mixed Workhouse. The reason for this 


1s obvious. An Authority charged with the maintenance of all classes of destitute persons 


finds it difficult enough, in its laudable desire to economise in officials, in sites, and in bricks 
and mortar, to keep entirely Separate and distinct institutions even for children, for sick 
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persons, for the mentally defective, and for the aged and infirm. In fact, as we have 
already demonstrated in Part 1. of our Report, the Destitution Authorities of England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland have, in spite of constant pressure from the Central 
Authority, failed to provide such separate and distinct institutions for the bulk of the 
Non-able-bodied classes. What is difficult in the case of the Non-able-bodied is im- 
practicable in the case of the Able-bodied. A Board of Guardians has permanently on 
its hands a certain number—generally an increasing number—of sick persons, of children, 
of the aged and infirm. Once an infirmary or a school, an asylum or an almshouse is 
built and placed under separate management it is highly improbable that it will ever stand 
empty. But the whole object of an Able-bodied Test Workhouse is to “‘ test out ’’ Able- 
bodied persons who have settled down to the comforts of the General Mixed establishment. 
In other words, the ideal Able-bodied Test Workhouse would, in normal times, stand 
empty. Ii such an institution were run by an Authority exclusively concerned with the 
suppression of Able-bodied Pauperism, the emptiness of its establishment would be a stand- 
ing proof of its efficiency. But when the Authority managing such an institution is under 
perpetual pressure to provide additional accommodation for other classes, the sight of 
an empty building with unoccupied officials, at a heavy ground rent, seems, both to the 
administrator and his constituents, a proof of incompetence. Hence, the success of 
the establishment as a “ test,” its very prevention of Able-bodied Pauperism, eventually 


leads to its disestablishment. 4 


The crumbling back of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse into the General Mixed 
Workhouse is accelerated by the indefiniteness of the class for whom it is provided. It 
is easy to pick out from a crowd the children, the aged and infirm persons and even those 
who are sick. But to discriminate the able-bodied from the semi-able-bodied is a task 
which can never be perfectly performed and about which there will be perpetual difference 
of opinion. When an Authority, having to maintain semi-able-bodied persons, has 
free access to an institution intended to “test out” able-bodied persons, it will, as is,. 
we think, proved by the foregoing analysis of the history of the Able-bodied Test Work- 
houses, be perpetually attempting to make use of the “ test ” as—to use the candid words 
to us of the Clerk of a Metropolitan Union—“ an easy and ready method of getting rid 
of very troublesome cases.” * Now, ‘‘ as every Workhouse Master and every Guardian 
knows, it is by no means the actual able-bodied man who is most troublesome ; it is 
the man who has just enough amiss with him to prevent the doctor certifying 
that he is able to de hard work.” + At first the Medical Officer of the Test House, assuming 
he is a conscientious official, will send back to the mixed establishment the dirty or 
dissolute man, or the refractory and disorderly inmate, who happens to be suffering from 
incipient phthisis, from chronic rheumatism, or from bad varicose veins, or disabling 
rupture. But if he'is the servant of the very Authority that wants these cases “tested 
out” of their establishments, he will, sooner or later, either relax his standard of able- 
bodiedness,t or he will be replaced by a more accommodating medical official. To put 
it paradoxically, the only chance of separating the Able-bodied from those who are so. 
deficient in physical health or mental capacity as to be non-able-bodied, is to have three~ 
separate and distinct Authorities—an Authority dealing with able-bodied persons, an 
_ Authority dealing with physically sick persons, and an Authority dealing with mentally- 

defective persons. These separate Authorities will each of them quickly discover if 
an inmate belongs by right to either of the others, and will see that he is transferred to 
the proper institution. If, on the other hand, all the classes are under one and the same 
Authority, there is no inducement to eliminate cases from the particular institution into 
which they have been improperly admitted—it is, in fact, easier to keep them all together 
under one roof in a ‘‘ mixed” institution, where the classification avowedly permits of 
each grade “shading off” by imperceptible degrees into the other grades. Any such 
“mixed ”’ establishment is inevitably, so far as its regimen is concerned, first influenced 
in favour of uniformity, and then dominated by the “‘ marginal case.”” Any effectively 
specialised treatment, such as would be really appropriate to the Able-bodied, the 


Mentally-Defective, and the Physically Infirm respectively, becomes impracticable. In 


eu 


* Ibid. Q. 18752 (Mr. Millward). . Pa 
j Ibid. Q. 13876 (Mr. Lockwood.) saté 


I 


¢ We must here recall the significant fact that, according to the Medical Officer’s own register, no fewer 
than 456 out of the 749 passed for admission to the penal labour, severe regimen and exiguous dist of the Tame 
Street Test House in 1907, were suffering from definite ailments (see Sect. IV. of the present chapter). 
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hort, as the authors of the 1834 Report themselves foresaw,* the very indefiniteness 
anda ‘ihe of cleavage between those who are able-bodied and those who are slightly 


sick or slightly defective, inevitably tends in practice, under a “ mixed” Authority, ” 


to reinstate and to maintain the lax and unspecialised treatment, unsuited to any class 
whatsoever, that is characteristic of the General Mixed Workhouse. 


These administrative obstacles to the continued maintenance of an Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse by a Destitution Authority are, however, of no account compared to our 
radical objection to the maintenance, at any time, of a penal establishment by such an 
Authority. A Destitution Authority may, or may not, have the machinery for dis- 
covering whether a person is destitute. It certainly has no machinery for discovering 
whether or not a person ought to be subject to penal tasks and penal discipline. It seems 
to us an extraordinary perversion of the law that a Relief Committee, the Master of a 
General Mixed Workhouse, or the Superintendent of a Test Department, should presume, 
without legal training, without hearing evidence in open Court, without. any proper defence 
of the person arraigned, to impose on a destitute person what is admittedly worse than 
a sentence of hard labour merely as a way of relieving his destitution. Equally unsatis- 
factory is the provision made inside the Able-bodied Test Workhouse for the wise treat- 
ment of such persons, even assuming that they are in some way or other worthy of 
punishment. No one acquainted with the administration of prisons, or reformatories, 
or foreign Penal Colonies, will under-rate the difficulty of securing for such institutions 
officers with the requisite characteristics for making discipline curative and reformatory. 
The whole technique of dealing with adults who are criminal, disorderly, or merely “ work- 
shy,’ is yet in the making. Boards of Guardians and their officials are not only deficient 
in this technique; they have not the remotest idea that any such special qualification 
or training is necessary. Any man or woman, if a disciplinarian, is good enough as Labour 


Master or Labour Mistress. Any Superintendent who “tests men out” i3 considered — 


a success. Hence, the note of brutality and arbitrariness which is so noticeable in these 
institutions. It is not that the Superintendent or Labour Master is by nature brutal 
or even unkind. But the constant association with disorderly and defective characters, 


with no kind of training either in the science or art of dealing with them, forces him to. . 


rely exclusively on a rigorous and unbending discipline. 


The tragedy of the whole business is that many of the inmates of an Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse are neither criminal, nor even “ work-shy.” The “ won’t works ” may 
come in and out of a General Mixed Workhouse, but they discharge themselves at once 
from the Test House and seldom turn up again. The residuum that is left behind by 
this process of “ testing ” consists (as in fact, it should do according to the very idea of 
the institution) of those whose destitution, and whose lack of any possible alternative, 
are real, absolute and extreme. This is admitted by Poor Law administrators who are 
constantly advocating the Able-bodied Test Workhouse as a method of testing, not a 
man’s criminality, nor yet his disinclination to work, but his destitution. To discover 
destitution is, in fact, the only business of a Destitution Authority. Having discovered 
that a man is really destitute, what right has the Destitution Authority to punish him ? 


We come here to the root of the matter. There is a fatal ambiguity about the axiom 
that the condition of the pauper is to be less eligible than the condition of the lowest 
class of independent labourers. Are the conditions of existence in the Workhouse to 


be less eligible than those of a man who is in employment, or less eligible than those of | 


a man who is out of work and cannot get into employment ? If.they are merely to be 
less eligible than the condition of the man 


will do very little to check able-bodied pauperism. The great mass of men who, in 


atest and the other great cities of the United Kingdom, come in and out of the Work- — 
ouse, according to whether the discipline is lax or stern, are not men who have the — 


alternative of holding any situation at wages. This may be due either to their own fault 
on to circumstances over which they have no control. But that does not alter the fact. 
| : ag makes impossible, as a method of dealing with Able-bodied Destitution, the policy 
of ottering an Able-bodied Test ‘Workhouse, with conditions of existence less eligible 
TT 


_ * Speaking of the larges 
impracticable to subject all the various 
of a class of adults often so closely resemb 
arbitrary and capricious to those who are 
Law Commissioners, 1834, p. 306, of r 


classes within the same house to an appropriate treatment. One part 
les a part of another class as to make any distinction in treatment appear 
placed in the inferior class, and to create discontents.” (Report of Pcor 
eprint.) 


who is in full work at sufficient wages, they — 


t and best administered Workhouses, the Report records that, “it is found almost 
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than those of the lowest grade of independent labourers, is the existence, in all large urban 
centres, of a numerous class of men who never do hold situations at wages, but who are 
chronically “ under-employed,” as casual labourers, or not employed at all. Owing to 
the social and economic circumstances that we have chosen to create in our great cities, 
such of these men as are of a definitely parasitic type make shift on a very low level of 
existence by sponging on other people’s earnings, by stray jobs, by charity, and by what 
may accurately be described as “ pickings.” What an Able-bodied Test Workhouse 
does is to keep these wastrels and “‘cadgers ” off the rates—at the cost of leaving them 
to roam about at large and indulge in their expensive and demoralising parasitism, a 
danger to property and the public, and a perpetual trouble to the police. The persons 
who are actually subjected to the stern regimen of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse are 
not these men at all, for they never stay and never re-enter; but the broken-down and 
debilitated weakling, the man absolutely without an alternative, the genuinely destitute 
man, who is forced in by starvation, finds the conditions unendurable and takes his dis- 
charge, only to be again and again driven in by dire necessity. To put it shortly, our 
examination of these institutions demonstrates that the “ Ins-and-Outs”’ of the General 
Mixed Workhouse are nearly always disreputable; the Ins-and-Outs of the Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse, who alone are subject to penal discipline, are a depressed and feeble, 
but on the whole a docile and decent, set of men, who need, if they are to be kept off 
the rates, not penal tasks and penal discipline on an insufficiently nourishing diet, but 
a course of strict but restorative physical and mental training, on adequate food, and 
a patient appeal to their courage and their better instincts. 


This consideration brings us to the absurdity of the panacea of placing increased 
powers of compulsory detention in the hands of the Destitution Authority. ‘We regret 
to report that the desire to have these powers is almost universal. We have a solemn 
conference of Metropolitan Guardians resolving, in 1905, ‘“‘ that in view of the fact that 
the absence of a suitable institution in which refractory and worthless paupers and such 
as prefer to throw themselves upon the rates and refuse to earn their own livelihood can 
be dealt with, checks any progress in the work of classification, this Conference is of 
opinion that it is advisable that the general powers of Guardians who deal with Able- 
bodied paupers, especially with refractory and disorderly paupers, should be extended, 
especially in regard to their period of detention.” * We were given to understand 
that the Destitution Authorities would presently “seek and press for additional powers 
of detention on a graduated basis, to the extent of three, six, or twelve months, or even 
longer.” + But if this power was obtained by a Destitution Authority, what likelihood 
is there that refractory, disorderly, and work-shy persons would accept its hospitality ? 
If such persons desire maintenance coupled with detention, His Majesty’s prisons are 
open to them without very great exertion on their part. But, as a matter of fact, prisons 
are not filled by persons who voluntarily resort to them in order to get a livelihood. Those 
whom they maintain are persons carefully picked out of the general population by an 
Authority whose special business it is to apprehend refractory and disorderly persons. 
In a word, it is useless for the Destitution Authority to run a penal establishment for 
the refractory and “sturdy rogue” unless it also has the power of taking persons up 
and putting them there. But why, unless we can invent something better than a mere 
Destitution Authority, should we take this function out of the hands of the Police and 
Prison Authorities ? 


(x) THE CasuaL Warp. 


The alarming increase in the number of Vagrants seeking relief from the Poor 
Law Authorities—an increase which has since become ever greater—led, in 1904, to the 
_ appointment of a strong Departmental Committee (including the head of the Poor Law 
Division, and the Senior Medical Officer for Poor Law Purposes of the Local Government 
Board) to report upon the whole question. Though we received some evidence on the 
subject,f we have felt justified in making use of the valuable information obtained by 





* Report of Committee appointed by the Conference of Metropolitan Guardians on Able-bddied Paupers 
(certain classes of), 1905, p. 1; see also Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 5778-80, 11557, 14076-82, 
26408 (Par. 29), 27061 (Par. 60), 50096 (Par. 13 (XXV.)), and Appendices XV. (A), a>. 79 to Vol. L., 
XXXVII.. (Par. 21) and XLV. (Par. 8 (a)) to Vol. IV., and LVII. (Par. 16 (c)) to Vol. VII. 

+ Report of Committee appointed by the Conference of Metropolitan Guardians on Able-bodied Paupers 
(certain classes of), 1905, p. 2. 


t Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 17097 (Pars. 16, 17), 17646-50, 22136 (Pars. 8.9), 22172-80, 
22229-39, 22436-52, 22508-30, 23065, 23986, 26408 (Pars. 48-50), 26787-3854, 28796 (Pars. 14. 15), 28949-55, 
29012-28, etc. 
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this Committee,* as if tendered to us, and were thereby enabled to dispense with much 
investigation of our own. 


The Casual Ward in England and Wales is, in all but about a score of Unions, attached 
to the General Mixed Workhouse. But the closeness of the Ward to the Workhouse, 
and the character of the accommodation, ranges from an outhouse and yard behind the 
porter’s lodge, typical of the rural Union,f to the entirely separate building, with its own 
entrance gate, containing row alter row, and tier upon tier, of self-contained brick cells 
for sleeping and working, characteristic of the better administered of the populous urban 
Unions. “ Ever since the year 1871,” state the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 


“the Local Government Board have put steady pressure upon Boards of Guardians to” 


rovide wards on the cellular system, on the ground that cells, while being deterrent to 
the habitual Vagrant, relieve the bona fide wayfarer of the necessity of associating with 
him. In 434 Unions, Wards under this system have been built, while in 204 Unions 


there are no separate cells.” A desire to separate the administration of the Casual) 


Ward from that of the General Mixed Workhouse has led, in some Metropolitan and one 


or two provincial Unions, to the erection of a Casual Ward apart from the Workhouse, 


on its own site, and under its own Superintendent. In Ireland there is no Casual Ward, 


but there are many “night lodgers,” who are generally accommodated in sheds or out- 


houses attached to the Workhouse, and sometimes in the Workhouse itself. § 


To these 638 Casual Wards, placed all over the country at intervals of a few miles, 
there resort nightly from 7,000 to 17,000 persons, according to the season, the weather, 
and the badness of trade. These represent an army “on tramp” estimated to vary, 
according to the same influences, from 30,000 to as many as 80,000 separate individuals, 
who resort to the Casual Wards from time to time. Four-fifths of them are men, who 
are sometimes accompanied by women, and occasionally also by young children.|| The 
number of single women in the Casual Wards is infinitesimal. In practice, any person, 
claiming to be destitute, and not recognised as a local resident, can obtain accommodation. 
Nominally the applicant ought to seek out the Relieving Officer,{] and get an order for 
admission. But in London and in some other towns this is disregarded in practice. In 


the Metropolis “ the casual never goes to the Relieving Officer ; his case is always regarded. 
as one of sudden and urgent necessity, and he is admitted by the Superintendent. .... 


For the ordinary applicant for relief,” stated an experienced Poor Law official, “ the 
Relieving Officer is outside the door, but for the ‘ casual ’ he is inside the door.” ** 


* The hours of admission vary to some extent. Generally speaking, a Vagrant is not admitted 
before 4 p.m. in the winter or 6 p.m. in the summer, nor after 9 p.m., but Vagrants who go to the 
Workhouse after that time are generally admitted, as, if illness occurred, the Master might be held 
responsible for his refusal to admit. The regulations contained in the Order of the Local Government. 
Board dated December 18th, 1882, require that on admission the Vagrant shall be searched, and in 
almost every case this is done, though not always very carefully. If any money is found, it should, 
in strictness, be paid to the Treasurer of the Union, but as a rule a Vagrant is allowed to keep any 
small sum he may have on him. Very frequently the tramp brings in broken food ; in some cases 
this is returned to him on his discharge, and in others he is allowed to eat it in the Ward. Pipes, 
tobacco, and other small articles are returned to the Vagrant on his discharge. . . . In most of the 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vols. I to III. (Cd. 2892). We also made 
use of the Report and Evidence of the Scottish Departmental Committee on Habitual Offenders, Vagrants, 
etc., 1895, Vols. 1., II. (7753) ; the Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Iveland, 
1906 ; and of the Annual Reports of the Prison Commissioners. 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 28953-55. 

t Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., p. 27. 

_ § Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland, 1907; Report of the Vice-Regal Com- 
mission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906. Swarms of such Vagrants oscillate up and down Ireland. 

The admissions to the Probationary or Vagrant Ward of a particular Workhouse for the night are far more 
numerous on the eve or on the night of general popular assemblages, whether cattle-fair, market, races, or 
athletic sports, etc.” (Ibid., Vol. I., p. 54.) 

|| Of the applicants for admission to the Casual Wards about 9 per cent. are women and 2 per cent. chil- 
dren. (Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, pp. 111, 113.) But there is evidence that 


this does not represent the actual proportion of women and children “‘ on the road.” Sometimes the man — 


alone goes to the Casual Ward, the woman and children finding accommodation in a common lodging-house. 
fe ‘| The experiment has repeatedly been tried, as was recommended by the Poor Law Board’s Circular 


Officers for this 


(Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 48349 (Par. 17), 50713, 50716.) This, whilst deterrent to the respectable 
man, is found to have no effect on the professional tramp, who knows that he has committed no offence against 
the criminal law. The bias of the police is, in fact, in favour of every houseless person being ensured lodging, 
and of every hungry person being fed, in order to obviate the petty thefts to which dire necessity leads. 


** Report of Special Committee of th i isati i 
an figsae ene e of the Charity Organisation Society on the Homeless Poor a London,1891, 


866, of practically putting the matter into the hands of the police, by appointing them Assistant Relieving 
purpose, and making applicants for admission to the Casual Ward apply to the Police Station. 
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more recent Wards the sleeping accommodation consists of a hammock or a wire bed with a mattress, 
together with a sufficient amount of rugs ; the cells are, as a rule, warmed with hot water pipes. The 
regulations provide that there shall be a bell in each cell. In the poorer Unions, where the separate 
cell system has not been adopted, Vagrants sleep in associated wards, either in hammocks, on straw 
mattresses or, in some cases, plank beds. The Local Government Board discourage plank beds, 
and they are now somewhat rare. Whether they are a hardship or not depends upon the sufficiency 
of the rugs provided, a matter which is very much in the hands of the Superintendent.”’* 


What, however, interests the ordinary inmate far more than any details of accom- 
modation, are the conditions imposed on bim during his sojourn with regard to detention, 
labour and food. In these respects the Departmental Committee found that “‘ diversity 
of practice in the different Unions is the most striking characteristic of the present 
system.” | The Local Government Board for England and Wales constantly advises 
the Boards of Guardians to detain the Vagrant for two nights, and to exact from him 
in the intervening day a severe task of work. If he re-appears at the same Casual Ward 
for a second time within a month, he should be detained for four nights; but this 
regulation is, outside the Metropolis, seldom enforced :— 


“Tt is, of course, much easier,” as the Departmental Committee remark, ‘“ for a Workhouse 
Master or the Superintendent of a Casual Ward to allow Vagrants to discharge themselves on the 
morning after admission without labour, than to detain them and insist upon their doing the regula- 
tion task of work; and the discretion which is left to the officers with respect to the discharge of 
certain classes of Vagrants results in a complete variety of practice.”’§ 


Even in the Metropolis, which is, 


“Under the Order of 1882, considered as one Union, so far as the relief of casual paupers is 
concerned . . . there is no real uniformity . . . some Guardians do not detain, some give one task, 
some another, and some practically none at all. . . . Hach Board of Guardians has a different opinion 
upon some point or another. Some Boards of Guardians say the casuals are working-men honestly 
looking for work, and there is no doubt they are, but they know where they are going to get it. When 
they leave they know to what Casual Ward they are going, and whether they are going to break 
stones or pick oakum. The consequence is that the London Vagrants flock to Poplar, Thavies Inn, 
and the other Wards where detention and work are not enforced, or where only a light task is given.’’|| 


“Where a Union carries out the’ regulations as to detention and task of work, there is always 
a reduction in the number of admissions to their Casual Wards, but the evidence before us shows 
that severity of discipline in one Union may merely cause the Vagrants to frequent other Unions.” 


The food given varies almost as much as does the task exacted, and seems to have 
no relation to it; in fact, the Unions which exact least work have the most generous 


dietary. 


“On the evening of admission the Vagrant receives his supper, which, under the Order, is to 
consist of 8 ounces of bread, or 6 ounces of bread and 1 pint of gruel or broth; the same ration is 
provided for breakfast and supper on the next day, and for breakfast on the morning of his leaving 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., pp. 27, 28. 


+ Ibid., p. 27. 


t “ Where the regulations are carried out the casual pauper is, as a general rule, detained two nights. 
On the day after his admission he has to do a task of work which has been sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. ‘The tasks are extremely diverse, the most usual being stone-breaking, wood-sawing, wood-chopping, 
flint-pounding, corn-grinding, pumping and ‘digging, and oakum-picking. The task is supposed to represent 
nine hours’ work. The Local Government Board have made considerable efforts to ensure that the task is 
fair to the Vagrant, and sufficiently hard to be deterrent, but the evidence seems to show that they have not 
been successful in attaining this object. The object of the task was in the first instance not only to detex 
the Vagrant, but to obtain some return from him for the cost of his food and lodging. The cost of the Vagrant’s 
food is so small, probably not exceeding 4d. for each person detained for two nights, that in many cases where 
the tramp is put to a useful task he more than repays the cost. The inherent difficulty of arranging tasks 
fairly is that most of the work is necessarily, to some extent, skilled labour. For instance, a task of stone- 
breaking or oakum-picking which would be impossible for the beginner is mere child’s play to the sturdy 
Vagrant who has served a long apprenticeship in gaols and Workhouses.”’ (Zbid., p. 28.) ‘Sunday, we may 
observe, is a blank day in the Casual Wards. The occupants are, of course, given no work to do; and they 
are often not admitted to the religious service in the adjacent Workhouse, for fear of their introducing some 
infectious disease. Thus, they have to remain all day idle in their quarters.” (Ibid., Vol. IT., p. 23.) 


§ Ibid., Vol. L., pp. 32, 33. 


|| Zocd., p. 30. In the Metropolis there “ has been, since 1871, a staff of visiting officers, appointed by the 
Local Government Board. These officers regularly inspect the Wards and identify the Vagrants who are 
liable to detention. There were 17,801 identifications in 1904, and 16,060 cases were detained for four nights.” 
In all the rest of England and Wales such detentions number only about 3,000 annually. In London, “ some 
Vagrants are detained many times in the same year. Not all the Vagrants who are identified are detained, 
for the Superintendent, acting under the direction or influence of the Guardians or on his own discretion, exer= 
cises a power of discharge.” (Zbid.). 


q Lbid., p. 28. | fd gow 
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the Wards. His mid-day mea) on the day after admission consists of 8 ounces of bread and 14 ounces 
of cheese, or 6 ounces of bread and 1 pint of soup. . + In 374 Unions, he gets nothing but bread 
for breakfast and supper, andin 240 gruel or broth is given with bread. For the mid-day meal, 474 
Unions give only bread and cheese, while 115 give soup or broth. The regulations, therefore, do not 
secure uniformity in so simple a matter as feeding the Vagrant, and, In many cases, it appears that 
Guardians give a dietary not authorised by the regulations. Any improvement in the diet of a 
particular Ward invariably attracts tramps at once, and the habituals well know where to go for the 
best meals.’’* 


Our own investigations fully confirm the Report of the Departmental Committee 
in respect of the extraordinary diversity of treatment thus meted out by the Destitution 
Authorities to the “ houseless poor’? and destitute “ waytfarerg.”’ 


(i.) The Casual’s Free Hotel. . 


We have visited Casual’ Wards having well-warmed and well-lit cubicles furnished 
with comfortable beds, and an ample supply of rugs, to which the “ occasional poor ” 
are ushered after a really hot bath ; and in which they are supplied with an ample meal 
of hot broth and bread—accommodation at least as eligible as that afforded by the better 
type of common lodging-house. These Casual Wards are very naturally appreciated by 
the professional tramp. To quote the words of a frequent customer, a London ‘ Sand- ~ 
wich man,” “I have got a nice hot supper, a nice hot bath, a nice clean bunk to sleep 
in, and a cieau shirt to put on, and when I come in here I know what I bring in, an 
I know what I am going to take out.” ¢ Accordingly, as. we are told :— ’ 


“ At the popular London Wards, the Vagrants begin to assemble quite early in the day, and 
hang about until the Wards are open. They are then selected by the Superintendent in various: 
ways - sometimes he takes the first comer, sometimes he takes, say, every third man. Owing to 
complaints by the neighbours, in some cases the Guardians have had to establish a waiting shed 
outside the Wards.”{ ... ‘‘ The Local Government Board publish annually a table, in which is 
set out the number of refusals to admit on account of want of room at the various Casual Wards in 
London. In 1904, there were 21,367 refusals altogether, and two-thirds of these were in five Wards. 
These Wards were Thavies Inn (City of London Union) which is an association Ward ; Marylebone, 
which Mr. Simmons describes as ‘ a nice easy place, only a little oakum to pick; you pick as much 
as you like’; Poplar, where there is ‘no work at all’ ; Whitechapel, where there is an association 
Ward, and the work is only oakum-picking ; and Hackney, where at that time the accommodation 
was obviously insufficient. On the other hand, at Chelsea and St. Pancras, where the detention and 
task are rigidly enforced, there have been no refusals from want of accommodation for the last seven 
years. No stronger illustration,” sums up the Departmental Committee, “could be provided of 
the encouragement to tramps which lax administration affords.’’§ as a? 


But these official statistics as to the number of refusals are illusory. The Superin- 
tendents do not, as a matter of fact, take the trouble to note down exactly how many 
have applied in vain. 


“u.) The Casual’s Prison. 


There is, however, another side to the picture, which seems to have escaped the ~ 
observation of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy. We have ourselves visited 
Casuat Wards in which the premises, the sleeping accommodation, the food and the 
amount of work exacted, taken together, constitute a treatment more penal and more 
brutalising than that of any gaol in England. We do not here refer to the dark and 
squalid out-houses, with the low plank shelving, shared by all the men in common, as 
the only bed —tne-old-fashioned Casual Ward of the little Urban District which | 1s, 
under the pressure of the Inspectorate, fast disappearing.|| What has surprised us is 
to find rising up in the great midland and northern cities, great and costly cellular 
prisons, erected with the sanction of the Local Government Board, as the only provision — 
for the destitute wayfarer and houseless poor. Here the cells are dark and cold; the 
bare stone floor, with one rug, is the only sleeping place. During the day the men are © 
locked in solitary pens and kept for nine hours at stone-pounding, the hardest and most 








* Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 
+ Ibid., p. 31. 
t (bid., pp. 30, 31. 


§ [bid.,p.30. In London, ‘the present Casual Ward accommodation appears to be more than sufficient. 
a ete When there were only twenty-four Wards, the refusals were less than they are now.” It is said that 
no case 18 known “ where a Vagrant who has been refused admission to the Casual Wards has been obliged 
to sleep out. They either make their way to another Ward, or pay fora lodging.” (Ibid., p. 31.) 


I But even in the country, the Casual Ward is sometimes like a prison. In one Union of the West Country 
a , ne found that the Vagrant Wards were a solid block of buildings, totally enclosed 
and trom which there was no possibility of escape. Little daylight could penetrate, and the place was, to all 


intents, a prison on a small scale. Stone-breaking was provided for the strong, and wood-chopping for the 
weaker.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 54, ee 108. 3 al _ 
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monotonous toil that has been devised. The Superintendents of these Casual Wards 
pride themselves on having always vacant cells. Every man, in return for the shilling’s 
worth, of food and establishment charges, is detained for the full period of about thirty- 
six hours; and if he is rash enough to come twice in a month, he is detained for four 
days and five nights, which is nearly the equivalent of what the prison authorities 
construe as a sentence of a week’s imprisonment. But the habitual inmate of a Casual 
Ward prefers a sentence of imprisonment to the severity of the more rigorous Casual. 
Wards. The statistics prove, to use the words of the Departmental Committee, “‘ that 
‘certain men deliberately commit offences in order to be sent to prison. To many of 
these men prison seems to afford a desirable change to the Casual Ward.” * Armed 
thus with the weapon of a Casual Ward more deterrent than a gaol—coupled, we fear, 
with what has been described to us as “ brutality” in the administration {—Boards 
of Guardians achieve the most amazing reductions in the number of casual paupers— 
‘with the result that the local police find themselves confronted with an equally remark- 
able increase in the number of unwarded Vagrants. 


(iu.) The Unwarded Vagrant. | 


The result of the deterrent administration of the Casual Ward is that the Vagrants 
remain outside. The country then becomes infested with persons “* sleeping out,’ who 
manage, by begging and other devices, to pick up a living. ‘In response to complaints, 
the local police become more frequent in their arrests for the usual offences of Vagrancy ; 
the magistrates, if they consent to convict at all, will only impose short sentences of seven 
and fourteen days’ imprisonment ; and the prisons—much more comfortable than the 
deterrent Casual Wards—become filled with Vagrants. Between 1902 and 1905 there 
was an increase of several thousands in the number of persons committed to prison 
in the year for these offences :— 

| “ The Governor of Gloucester Prison reports that of 1,184 prisoners received on conviction during 
the year, 593, or one-half, were committed for Workhouse offences, sleeping-out, and begging, the 
sentences being invariably for seven or fourteen days. The Governor says that ‘ such sentences 
can have no terrors for confirmed Vagrants.’ The Chaplain of Northallerton Prison reports that 
‘the professional tramp is the most hopeless class of prisoner met with. He looks upon His Maiesty’s 
prison as a house of rest and refreshment, and uses it freely for such purposes, deliberately committing 
offences in order that he may be sent there.’ Prison discipline offers no terror for such men. Some 
other method must be devised for dealing with them, or they will be an increasing quantity.” } 


The police and the Prison Commissioners then complain of the action of the Poor 
Law Authorities in nullifying the intention of the Legislature by leaving the Vagrants 
unwarded. 


A typical example of this ostrich-like attitude of the Destitution Authorities, in dealing 
‘with the problem of the ‘‘ houseless poor,” is afforded by the recent controversy between 
the Manchester Town Council and the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians with 
‘regard to “ sleeping out.” § These Boards of Guardians had set themselves seriously to 
‘cope with the problem of “ vagrancy ” on the lines approved by the Local Government 
Board. They combined in 1897 to open a gigantic Casual Ward, erected at an expense 
of £41,000,|| on the newest deterrent model, to accommodate, at a pinch, up to a 
thousand inmates. The use of this remarkable prison-like structure brought down the 
‘admissions of ‘“‘casual paupers” from 52,872 in 1896 to 23,684 in. 1897; and. 
great were the congratulations of the Local Government Board Inspectors. But what. 
was the consequence? The first reaction was the opening, by a philanthropic agency,. 
of an extensive “ Free Shelter,” to provide for the crowds of homeless men who were: 
found in the streets. This not only completed the emptying of the Casual Ward, but. 
also depleted the common lodging-houses. Incidentally it also attracted fresh hordes. 
of Vagrants from the neighbouring towns, so that the Shelter became overcrowded, and 
even the Casual Ward began again to be resorted to, This result led to such an expression 
_of public opinion that the philanthropists closed their Shelter; and the “strict: 
administrators’ once more rejoiced at the “suppression of vagrancy.”  Presently,. 
however, in spite of the ever open door of the Casual Ward, the people of Manchester 
found literally hundreds of homeless persons “sleeping out ” in the brickfields and other 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., p. 31. 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 84453-5. 

$ Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1904-5, p. 13. 

§ For this remarkable episode, see the Report to the Manchester Town Council of its Special Committee 
on Sleeping-out, September 30th, 1903; the Memorandum of the Chief Constable, in Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. IIT., Appendix No. XXXII.; and the evidence before that Com- 
mittee, Qs. 7758-8007 (in Vol. II.). : 

| || No less than £148 per cell. (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Q. 9917.) 
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sheltered places, causing nuisance and damage to property. In 1902 the police reported 
“that there was a larger proportion than hitherto ot men who, they had reason to believe, 
were working men out of employment, willing and anxious to work if they could obtain 
employment.” * At first the police arrested the men for the offence of sleeping out. 
But the magistrates as often as not dismissed the charge, on the ground “that their 
position as sleepers out was due to circumstances over which they had no control, and 
for which they were not responsible.” The Chief Constable then inquired of other large 
towns, and found that the number of “sleepers out” was proportionately far less than 
in Manchester. The Manchester Town Councillors thereupon set themselves to find 
what was wrong in their town. They went late one night to the Casual Ward at Tame 
Street which they found only one-third full. They then sought a conference with the 
Joint Committee of the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians to discuss the 
problem. What the Town Councillors and the Chief Constable urged was that, while 
there were several hundreds of men nightly “sleeping out’ in Manchester, the Casual 
Ward could not be said to be fulfilling its function ; and they urged the relaxation of the 
rules which had made it so deterrent. ‘‘ We want,” they said, “to do away with a 
serious evil—a great danger to the public health . . . damage to people’s property. . . . 
These men, living and sleeping here under such insanitary conditions, . . . move about 
. . carrying contamination round about wherever they go. ... Such a thing ought 
not to be.” The question as it seemed to these Town Councillors was how to get the 
vagrants warded, not how to keep them out of the Casual Ward.t The Guardians, on 
the other hand, held that they had no sort of responsibility for the men who did not apply 
to them ; and that it was positively their duty to try to deter people from applying for 
a night’s lodging. “It is not for us,” they said, “to go to the brickfields and invite 
them to come here. . . . We endeavour here to show them that work must be done. .. . 
If they go to the brickfields there is nothing to improve them in any way. Here we do 
endeavour to improve them.” To this it was replied that the men simply would not 
come. The Chief Constable insisted that ‘‘ the question is how to house these persons ? 
Where should these 300 men go to sleep ? What can you do to get the 300 in here, that 
is really the point?” ‘To this, however, the Guardians were obdurate, and whilst 
promising to consider again the rules of the Casual Ward, refused to entertain the idea 
that they had any responsibility for the homeless. .We find, however, that after the 
complaint of the Town Council there was some relaxation of the conditions ; 
houseless. men were taken in at any hour of the night; and the number 
-of admissions to the Casual Ward steadily rose from under one hundred per night in 1903 
‘to nearly two hundred per night in 1907—the latter figure being actually greater than 
the admissions of 1896, which led to the erection of the Tame Street building. Thus, 
after a ten years’ cycle, and the expenditure of nearly £50,000, Manchester has as many 
casual paupers as before. t Meanwhile, as if to show how completely the existing 
arrangements fail to cope with the problem, the Manchester Justices have again had 
to complain of the number of men “sleeping out” in the brickcrofts; and have actually 
urged the Guardians to open another Casual Ward, to serve as a Free Shelter in a more 


na hae neighbourhood than Tame Street, in order that these Vagrants may be 
warded. 


What has happened at Manchester is but typical of the history of the last three 
quarters of a century, in regard to the provision made by the Destitution Authority 
tor the wayfarer and the houseless poor. ‘The student of the records, both of the Central 
Authority and of the Boards of Guardians, finds a perpetual oscillation of policy. The 
number of so-called  Vagtants ” rises. Presently an official inquiry is held, a new 
‘Circular is issued by the Local Government Board, up and down the country Local 
Authorities make their Casual Wards more deterrent, more repulsive and more brutal- 
ising. The number of applicants for admission falls off, and great are the mutual 
‘congratulations. A year or two later it is discovered that men are “ sleeping out,” 
philanthropists are driven to make other provision, the police complain of the nuisance 
‘ot the “ unwarded Vagrant,” the Guardians themselves shrink back in compunction 
= the more than prison-like severity that they are inflicting ; and the conditions of the 

Casual Ward become less deterrent. Then the number of applicants for admission 
again rises ; and—this being quite erroneously regarded as an increase in “ vagrancy ” 
ER EONS OT ho 9) eTOD Teco 2 20 RIOGETE ee 


* Memorandum of Chief,Constable of 1 
itera eames al nt Manebestes in Appendix No, XXXII. of Vol. III. of Report of 


+ Ibid., Vol. IL., Q. 7999. 


oe gt dada admitted to the Casual Ward at Tame Street rose, in the winter of 1907-8, to more than 


§ MS. Minutes, Manchester City Just; i } i i 
? y Justices Annual Meeting, January, 1907; Jdid., Joint C tt 
Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians, January Lith, 1907, & heels Gi 


——— se a 
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—the same old remedies are once more re-discovered and the see-saw begins again. Half 
a dozen times, at least, in the past three quarters of a century, this oscillation is to be 
traced,* different Unions standing at any one time at different points in the see-saw. 
Finally, the Departmental Committee of 1904-1906, finding the existing administration, 
alike in its severity and in its laxness, a complete failure,} felt compelled to recommend 
the withdrawal of the whole class of Vagrants from the Destitution Authorities—Authori- 
ties who, as they sagely remark, are only interested in the Vagrant when he resorts, in a 
destitute condition, to the Casual Ward—and the transference of the class to the Police 
Authorities—Authorities interested in “ Vagrancy as a Whole,” and having in their 
daily “patrolling of the roads” the means of watching the “ general movements of 
Vagrants ”’ in all the phases of their tramping life.t. 


(iv.) Who are the “ Casuals”? ? 


The recommendation made by the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy appeals 
to us, as coinciding with the scheme of “ breaking up the Poor Law,” and distributing 
its several services among the committees of the County and County Borough Councils, 
to which our consideration of the other sections of the pauper army has led us. — It 
would, indeed, give symmetry and completeness to our scheme of Reform to bring in 
the Watch Committee of the Town Council and the Standing Joint Committee of the 
County Council as the Authorities for dealing with Able-bodied Destitution, just as the 
Education Committee will deal with children who ave destitute, the Health Committee 
with the sick, and the Asylums Committee, under its extended reference, with all the 
Mentally Defective. But further consideration compels us to reject the proposal of the 
Departmental Committee. 


We have, first of all, the fact that a very large proportion of the men who resort to 
the Casual Ward are not, in the ordinary sense, ‘‘ tramps ”’ or wayfarers at all, but prac- 
tically permanent denizens of their particular locality. There is, in this respect, a 
marked difference between the Casual Wards of such great urban aggregations as the 
Metropolis, the Manchester district, Birmingham and the “ Black Country,’ and the 
West Riding, on the one hand, and those of the rural or small town Union on the other. 
In the Casual Wards of the great urban centres the bulk of the men do not even profess 
to be on their way to any place’ whatsoever. They are in no sense “‘ tramps ” or wayiarers. 
They remain, for the most part, in or about their own great aggregation, oscillating 
from one Casual Ward to another, within or not far distant from their own 
town; and alternating their patronage of these “ King’s Mansions ”’ by occasionally 
“sleeping out,” taking advantage of any philanthropic or religious “ Shelters” that. 
exist, or resorting to a common lodging-house when they have a few pence to spare for 
a bed.§ In fact, to use the descriptive phrase of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834—. 
1847, they are, in these great cities, simply the “ houseless poor.” || 





* Report . . . on the Policy of the Central Authority from 1834 to 1907, pp. 18-19, 48-51, 85-86. 

+ “Ibis clear to us that the present system neither repels nor reforms the Vagrant. Itis agreed that the: 
essential condition of success is uniformity of administration, but the evidence is overwhelming to the effect. 
that this object is not attained. In most cases the Orders of the Local Government Board are evaded, and in 
many absolutely disregarded. Mr. Curtis, Clerk to the King’s Norton Guardians, says : ‘In my judgment 
the present measures have totally failed to achieve their object. . . . My experience leads me to the conclusion 
that in a number of Unions the administration of the Casual Poor Acts and Regulations is practically a dead. 
letter.’ ’ (Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., p. 32.) 

t Ibid,, p. 37. ' et 
§ With regard to the Metropolis, which includes at least 10 per cent. of the whole ageregate, the evidence: 
1s overwhelming. ‘‘ The London vagrant is in most cases a loafer who simply migrates from one Ward to- 
another. He is in Whitechapel to-night and in St. George’s-in-the-East to-morrow night, and he will go: 
across to Kensington the next night, but he does not leave London. If he gets a copper or two in 
his pocket he may go to the Salvation Army for preference; he may ring the changes ; he has a happy- 
go-lucky sort of life.” (Ibid., Q. 9381.) ‘‘ They have,” says another witness, “ their time for excursions, 
when they go either to the sea-side, or hop-picking or fruit-picking, and so on, but for the greater part of the 
year, I am inclined to think, they are in London, and they circulate round about the Casual Wards.” (Zbid., 
Q. 10464.) ‘Ifa tramp likes the ward he is there again within the month, perhaps in a fortnight.” (Zbid., 
Q. 3389.) “I will guarantee to say, if you were to post up a notice in any Casual Ward you like to-day—this 
is Thursday—that the Casual Wards would be closed on Saturday, there would not be an applicant for ad- 
mission on that day ; it circulates like electricity almost ; you may hardly believe it possible.” (Ibid., Q. 
3348.) “ The way-ticket system, in my judgment, would be of no use at allin London.” (Ibid., Q. 9832.) 

|| In 1901, the Clerk drew the attention of the Joint Committee of the Manchester and Chorlton Boards 
of Guardians to the fact that during the year over 4,000 persons had been admitted into the Casual Wards 
who were not vagrants. The master was ordered to refer to the Workhouse applicants who had slept the 
preceding night within the area of the two Unions, but nevertheless to use his discretion, and not refuse urgent 
cases, old people or women with children, late at night. (MS. Minutes, Joint Committee, October 11th, 1901.) 
We ascertained that the bulk of the inmates of the Casual Ward to-day are believed to have resided in or 
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Whatever argument may be derived from the opportunities that the Police 
Authorities possess, in their constant patrolling of the roads, for keeping the wayfarers 
under observation clearly does not apply to the inmates of the Casual Wards of the great 
urban centres who, whatever they are, for the most part are not waytarers at all, More- 
over, it is clear from the evidence that the vast majority of these men are habitual, we 


may even say professional, “ casuals,’’ who live permanently, and almost entirely, on 
this and other forms of public assistance, or private charity . With regard to as many 


as 98 per cent. of them in London, it can be said that “ year after year they are there, 
and there they stick. They are casuals, and casuals they will remain till they go into 
the infirmary and die. . . . They are not working men. Ii you give them a job 
for a day or two days perhaps, they might do that, but you must not expect them to work 
longer ; they do not like working longer than a day or two. . . . A lot of them are young 
fellows. If you could get hold of them when first they come mto the casual 
ward and get them away, something might be done.”* As it 1s, they are “ the despair 
of Poor Law administrators.” + But thisisnoton account of their disorderliness ; it is 
not because they refuse to do the task or conform to the discipline of the establishment. 
It is not for these men that the aid of the Police and the Magistrate is invoked. Pro- 
fessional Vagrants, whether they are of the stationary or of the mobile type, “ give,” 
we learn, ‘no trouble whatever. Accustomed as they are to the Casual Ward they 
know the routine and the amount of work that can be demanded from them. .. . 
They are able to crack the stones allotted, very rarely breaking a hammer-stick.” { 
All they do is to come again ! 


Very different is the state of things in the Casual Ward of the rural Union or small 
town. Here practically all the inmates areé—whatever may be their characters or their 
motives—treally travellers on the move, wayfarers from place to place. Opinions differ 
as to what proportion of them are habitual or professional “ casuals,” living on this form 


of public assistance and moving merely from one Casual Ward to another. It is, however, 


clear that, in marked contrast with the inmates of the London Wards, a very large 
proportion of them—one Workhouse Master said as many as two-thirds—are really 
labouring men, moving from job to job, or genuinely in search of work. That the majority 
are not habitual or professional tramps is shown by the careful statistical estimates 
framed by the Departmental Committee.§ In their opinion the total number of Vagrants 
throughout Great Britain rises, in the winters of the worst years of trade depression, 
to as many as seventy or eighty thousand. In years of brisk trade, in summer, the total 
probably falls to thirty or forty thousand. The Committee put the total number of 


the permanent tramp class (including those of London and the other great towns) at: 


about twenty to thirty thousand, the bulk of them oscillating in and closely around their 
several urban centres. Thus, quite apart from the habitual or professional, there are 
officially estimated to be, at all times, from ten to fifty thousand persons more or less 
‘resorting to the Casual Wards, who, whatever their moral or industrial characters, are 
not permanent tramps. Hence we may infer that, in good times, nearly one-third, and 
‘in bad times as many as two-thirds of all the Vagrants on the road are, at any rate, not 
professionals. And the proportion in the rural Unions lying on the great routes must 








about Manchester for years. So in the “ Black Country.” At Birmingham, a Guardian declared in 1893 
that nearly one-third of the inmates of the Casual Ward belonged to Birmingham itself. (Birmingham Daily 
Post, March Ist, 1899.) This was found on inquiry to be true. (Ibid., November 7th, 1901.) The Central 
Authority thought it necessary to draw attention to the fact that ‘‘ the Casual Wards are not for the se/tled 
poor of the parish.” (Local Government Board to Birmingham Board of Guardians, February 26th, 1902.) 
“The Aston Board of Guardians found the same state of things. ‘‘ Residents within the Union make use of 
‘the Wards.” (Birmingham Daily Post, November 27 th, 1905.) ‘‘ The very high totals were found to contain 
a number of men who had legally no business to be there recelving casual relief, being settled poor of that area, 
-and attention was drawn to that point.” (Thirty-first Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1901-2, 
‘p. 72; Mr. Steven’s Report.) 
* Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Qs. 3281, 3347, 3358-9. 
fo bid., Q. 10466. The fallacy of treating the inmates of the Metropolitan Casual Wards as Vagrants or 
~waylarers, is strongly brought out. “ The frequenter of the London Casual Wards seems to be a class by 
pultipes He has a higher standard of comfort than the country Vagrant, and looks down on the man who 
etter Shelters. Attracted, perhaps, by the comparative comfort and cleanliness of the Wards, he ap- 
parent y seldom or never sleeps out, or goes to a Shelter. Once in London he finds it so comfortable that 
© Faun there, except, perhaps, for an occasional expedition into the country for hop-picking. If he is 
me han i BERR Word he is in prison, and detention which acts as a strong deterrent in the country appears to 
i Ward saa pean. even where the detention is extended to four nights. The reason for this may be that 
Rides: but f i ‘: Th seRAOG than in the country, and that the Vagrant in the country generally has some 
Ph es ndon he simply goes round and round from Ward to Ward. A list was given to us of 950 
APE on ramps who practically live in the London Casual Wards.” (Ibid., Vol. I., p. 32.% 
f RADON of Workhouse Master to the Plympton Board of Guardians, for 1905. 
3 Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., p. 22. 
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. be even greater. We have, therefore, been much interested in the careful descriptive 
records of all his “casuals” during the three years 1905-1907, kept by the Master of 
one rural Workhouse on the route between Plymouth and London. We append some 
_ ot the statistics from these records.* The Master is convinced that more than two-thirds 
_ of the men had not been there previously ; that one-third of them were “ navvies,” and 
about 2 per cent. seamen, merely passing from job to job, and using the Casual Ward 
in their accustomed fashion as a gratuitous wayside inn; that the bulk of the men were 
mechanics and labourers wandering somewhat aimlessly about in search of work, owing 
to “depression of trade”; that the painters were, as usual, without employment in 
the winter, very few indeed of them appearing in the summer; and that, although one- 
third of the total were admitted more than once within the year, those known to him’ to 
be “professional” or “habitual” tramps did not amount to more than 5 per cent.+ 






































y OccUPATIONS OF CASUALS IN THE WARD oF A RuraxL UNION. 
thes 1905. 1906. 1907. 
FE; - 

Nawvvies* =.) "- - - - - - 552 | ie 618 
General Labourers - : - - 404 485 489 
Painters - : p = - - - 62 56 61 
Carpenters - - - - : - 1) 42 6 37 
Masons... - E - - - - 38 42 48 
Grooms - - - - : - - 37 40 60 
Seamen  - : é z - - - 34 28 48 
Fitters - - - - - - - 24 ye 20 
Shoemakers = : E - - : 23 24 36 
Firemen - - - : - - - 15 21 31 
Tailors - - - - - - - 13 | 16 ll 
Gardeners - - . - - - . 12 | 12 8 
Miners - - - = - - - 12 a a 
Bakers - . - - - - - 4 13 13 
Clerks : - - - - - - ll 8 38 
Tronmoulders  [{- - - - - - 11 5 16 
Blacksmiths - - - - - - 9 — 13 
Other occupations — - : - - - 142 57 69 
Professional tramps - ; - - - 70 25 66 
Total  - - - “ 1,512 1,610 1,673 

Of these, there had served in the Army - 343 396 462 
x . ay Navy - 54. 45 DS 








AGES oF CASUALS IN 1907. 














aes Males. Females. 
Between 16 and 24 - - - 12 4 
Fe 24 ,, 40 . - . 725 30 
* 40 ,, 55 - - - 46] 96.- 
i i Me es = : - 427 OL, 
Over 65 = = : - 188 ‘G2 








The age distribution in the two previous years is very similar. 


RECURRENTS IN 1907. 























— _ Men. Women. 

Number admitted once during the year - - 1,409 | ag 
re _ twice » htt - 201 i 
” 3 times oe) ” a Ke 30 4 
bP) »? 4 32 ’ 7 a 12 1 
” ” 2) » ”? ” os 8 => 
” ”? 6 22, 2 ” ) 6 Ev 
” oP) 8 » ” 2 a 
22 ry) 3 oP) ” oF) 2 1 
” ” 12 ”? ” ” 3 1 7" 
1,673 93 








+ Itis interesting to notice that the number of grooms nearly doubled within three years, owing (as many 
of them declared) to their employers having taken to motor-cars. We may cite, in general confirmation, another 
table of occupations of casuals on a high road :— 

“‘ Occupations as stated by themselves :— 

(i.) Of men admitted to Hitchin Workhouse Casual Wards during twelve months ended on 
September 29th, 1906. 

(ii.) Of men admitted to Brixworth Workhouse Casual Wards during twelve months ended 
on March 25th, 1906; and 
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Whether or not the Police have facilities, in patrolling the roads, for keeping under 
observation that section of the professional Vagrants who go from town to town, we 
fail to see the superiority of the Watch Committee and the Chief Constable, over the 
Board of Guardians and the Labour Master, for the essential business of assisting those — 
men who are really looking for work (who clearly are those whom we ought to keep in — 


view) to find permanent situations. 


(v) Lhe Dilemma of the Casual Ward. 


The administrators of the Casual Ward, whether they be Poor Law or Police 
Authorities, will, in fact, like the administrators of the Able-bodied Test Workhouses, 
find themselves perpetually on the horns of a dilemma. — If, in their Casual Wards, they 
offer anything like decent accommodation, even if this is distinctly less eligible than the 
lodging and supper of the lowest grade of independent labourers who are om employment, 
they will find their Casual Wards, however numerous and gigantic these are made, over- — 
crowded, not merely, or even mainly, by the habitual Vagrants, but by the limitless 
mass of Unemployed or Under-employed, including the semi-able-bodied. and the 
Unemployables of all kinds. This mass, always large, contracts in times of prosperity, 
and swells portentously in bad years, without seeming—to the Superintendent who 
watches it stream through his Casual Ward—to differ in composition, in spite of the fact 
that the proportion of habituals varies from 33 to as much as 70 per cent. If, in order 
to reduce this casual pauperism, the offer of the night’s lodging is accompanied by penal — 
conditions, the professional Vagrant stays away, and leaves the penal discipline to harden 
and brutalise the respectable man in search of work.* 


(vi) The need for more prolonged and more specialised Treatment. 


It does not, we think, need more than the two or three centuries of recorded — 
experiences to prove that no alteration in the way that we treat the Vagrant—so long © 
as we persist in confining our treatment of him to his periods of vagrancy—will cause him 
to cease out of the land. As the Departmental Committee aptly indicates, the cause 
of the failure has been that the Authorities have hitherto only been interested in the ~ 
Vagrant at those moments in his life when he applies for admission to the Casual Ward. — 
It is, indeed, the inherent defect of the Destitution Authority that it is absolutely 
precluded from any cognisance of the men before they become destitute, or after they 





{ Continued from previous page. 


(ui.) Of men and women admitted to Gasual Wards at St. Albans, Hatfield, Hertford, Hitchin, 
Watford and Welwyn during week ended on September 29th, 1906, and at Royston during last — 
three days of that week. f . 














Hitchin (12 months), 


Brixworth (12 months). 


7 Wards (one week). 
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Labourers 3,830 | Labourers si ga 222 Labourers - - ~ - 492 
Painters - 226° | Painters'-) > - es) eee 14 Paintérs i 25 
Grooms - 157.) 1 \GiiGemakers “a. 42 See 13 | Grooms and Stablemen -| 24 
Bricklayers 144 | Grooms - - - - - 12 Bricklayers - - - i? 
Shoemakers — - - - - 133 | Bricklayers - - - - 12 Fitters - - - - - 14 
Fitters, riveters and_ boiler k 
r ener = = = 123 | Fitters - - - - - 9 Shoemakers - - : - 14 
+ BLOTS Uehicks 108 | Carpenters = - - - - 9 Printers and compositors — - 14 
Carpenters and joiners L0G) | Vailors i; 2 oul ia ee 5 ~| Tailors - 1 =) ee ee 
Others - - - 1,815 | Others - - - - - 96 Others - - - - -| 214 
Total - 6,642 Total - 392 Total yao een 











(Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1906-7, pp. 292-3, Mr. Court’s Report.) 
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(Thirty-fourth Annual Rispct of th 


sual Wards cannot be expected to improve morally, physically, or financially, those 
e effect should not be to drive such persons further down, and to make it more difficult 
It is probable that the moral effect of associated Casual Wards is 
the common lodging-houses, but the effect of a few days of stone-breaking on boots 
many cases. For this reason, among others, I consider stone-pounding 
or task to stone-breaking, though none of these are ideal occupations.” 
e Local Government Board, 1904-5, Appendix B., p. 185; Mr. E. D. 
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cease to be destitute. ‘he Police Authority in charge of the Casual Ward would be 
in no better case. What is necessary, it seems clear to us, is that, if a man is found 
wandering and houseless, either about our great cities or on the high road, something 
more is required in the interests of the community than the mere relief of his momentary 
necessities, with or without punishment. What is required is to take hold of a larger 
section * of that man’s life, in order to find out the cause and character of his distress, 
and to bring him under influences which may set him on his feet. In many cases— 
on the statistics we make bold to say from one-third to two-thirds of the cases, according 
as we draw the net in years of good trade or years of depression—what is needed is the 
opportunity of regular employment in a situation of some stability ; and it must be 
the business of some Public Authority to see, in the manner that we shall presently 
indicate, that this is not lacking to any able-bodied man. This, however, is clearly 
not work for either the Destitution Authority or the Police Authority. Where the: 
destitute houseless man turns out to be a professional tramp, or an habitual loafer or 
wastrel, as he apparently is in between one-third and two-thirds of the cases, there must 
be a proper machinery for his trial for the offence of taking to this state of life, and for 
his judicial commitment, not to prison in the ordinary sense, but to a Reformatory Colony 
for aterm ofcompulsory detention. This Reformatory Colony—which would, we presume, 
serve the whole kingdom—cannot, certaialy, be placed under the administration of any 
of the Destitution Authorities. Nor can we see that the Watch Committees of the 
Boroughs, or the Standing Joint Committees of the Counties of England and Wales—- 
which have, at present, no institutions to manage more complicated than the “ lock-up ”’ 
—are likely to be any more competent to administer a national Reformatory Colony 
than the Boards of Guardians. What is clear is that, when we have an Employment 
Authority, charged with ascertaining exactly what situations are vacant, and a national 
Reformatory Colony to which can be judicially committed the wastrels and ‘ won’t- 
works,” there will be no place for what we now call the Casual Ward. Of all the ways. 
of dealing with the Vagrants or “‘ houseless poor,” the stationary or the mobile alike, 
the genuinely unemployed workmen or the “ professionals,’ the very worst is, whether 
under brutalising conditions or under demoralising laxness, to relieve them and let: 
them go. . 
(F) THe ABLE-BODIED IN THE SCOTTISH POORHOUSES. 


Under the law of Scotland, dating from at least 1579, as definitely interpreted in 
1864 by the final Court of Appeal, it is absolutely illegal for the Destitution Authority 
to give relief in any form to the able-bodied, or even to admit them to the Poorhouse.t 
This prohibition applies not only to residents, but also to Vagrants, for whom no exception 
is made. Every applicant for relief, whether locally resident or a waytarer, has, according 
to the regulations, to be examined by the Parish Doctor, who certifies “on soul and. 
conscience ” whether or not he is able-bodied.t Only those men (and those single women. 
unencumbered with children) who are thus certified to be suffering from some ailment 
are admitted into the Poorhouse. We, therefore, supposed that we should find in 
Scotland at any rate no able-bodied men being supported under the Poor Law. We 
quickly perceived, however, that the occupants of the Scottish Poorhouses in the large 
towns in no way differed in appearance from those of the English General Mixed Work- 
houses; and it was officially admitted in evidence that this was often the case.§ It is 








* “Tf? says Mr. Lockwood, “it were a condition of his relief that he submit, not to punishment, but to,. 
say, a week’s discipline and work, opportunities for inquiry, help and improvement would be afforded which are: 
obviously impossible under the present system, which is essentially casual in ats working and application.” (Report. 
of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Q 10466.) This does not mean stone-breaking in a prison 
cell. ‘To put a man behind a grating and say to him that he has to break so many stones and throw them. 
through that grating is to make him feel that work is a hateful thing.” (Zbid., Q. 5942 ; Rev. Canon Barnett.) 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 53068 (Pars. 85-92), 61371 (Par. 22); Isdale v. Jack, 1864, 4 M. 
(H.L.), p. 1; MeWilliam v. Adams, 1852, 1 Macq. 120; Lindsay v. McTear, 1852, 1 Macq. 155; Petrie v. Meek, 
1859, 21 D. 614; Jack v. Thom, 1860, 23 D. 173. With the able-bodied man is included his dependents, 
however sick or disabled they may be (Mackay v. Bailie, 1853, 15 D, 971). And the prohibition is not confined. 
to men. “ An able-bodied woman without children is no more entitled to relief than an able-bodied man,’” 
even if she is absolutely without food. (Scott v. Beattie, 1880, 7 R. 1047.) “I saw a case yesterday, a case- 
of an able-bodied woman that was refused, and I said to the Inspector, ‘ That means prostitution,’ and he said : 
«I suppose so.’”? (Evidence before the Commission, @. 64312.) 


t Ibid., Qs. 56259-60. 
“In some city poorhouses,” said the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 
“ T have frequently been unable to distinguish the inmates from the able-bodied inmates of an English Work- 
house.” (Ibid., Q. 56605, Par. 29.) “ The difference in the two countries,” said an experienced parish doctor, 
“probably amounts to nothing. I expect the English pauper, admitted without medical certificate, suffers. 
from exactly the same conditions and affections which qualify the Scottish pauper for admission to the poor- 
house.” (Ibid., Q. 65247, Par. 8.) See also Qs. 56596, 56597, and 55124, 55125. 
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mitted that it has been found, in practice, necessary to evade the law by 
sen frees or another,* in order, on the one hand, to prevent intolerable hardship 
to able-bodied men who were absolutely destitute, and to their wives and children, and 
on the other, to obviate the dangers attendant on leaving hungry men at large without 
relief, These subterfuges take various forms. The Central Authority itself officially 
advised the Parish Councils in 1878 that, “in the case of a person really destitute the 
Inspector [of the Poor] should not carry the letter of the law to an extreme. . . . It is 
obvious that if a person is really destitute, no long period would elapse before he also 
became disabled from want of food.” ¢ This hint, we are officially told, makes it possible 
for the certifying medical officer to interpret “‘ disablement ” or “health” in the most 
liberal manner. He may, for mstance, take into account not only the applicant’s 
physiological fitness to maintain himself, but also “the mental distress caused by the 
destitution of his dependents. . . . In actual administration the medical officer, relying 
on the principle of the Board’s deliverance, usually accepts a very slight ailment as 
sufficient to justify a certificate of disablement” {—an ailment, for instance, as one 
doctor told us, “such as he will get from lying in a stair . . . general pains that you | 
cannot call rheumatism. . . . I might put in ‘destitution and debility.’” § We have, 
in fact, ourselves witnessed such certificates given on the applicant’s mere assertion that 
he had sciatica! If the Parish Doctor certifies a man as able-bodied, the latter may 
at once summarily appeal to the Sheriff, who may disregard the Parish Doctor’s certificate 
—perhaps on faith of another produced by the applicant—and on the applicant’s mere 
statement give a peremptory order for interim relief. Many Sheriffs give the applicant 
the “ benefit of the doubt.” “It would probably be a safe rule of practice,” the Central - 
Authority advises, not to refuse relief “‘if the Inspector is of opinion that the Sheriff on 
appeal would order it.” || | 


“Thus the whole responsibility for passing or rejecting applicants, according to whether or not 
they are suffering from any complaint or infirmity disabling them from work, rests upon the Medical 
Officer, who certifies the cases sent to him by the assistant inspector. The Medical Officer sits in an 
empty room, to which enters in succession a stream of applicants, all of whom have been already 
passed as being actually destitute, that is to say, without the means of subsistence. It is for the 
doctor to reject them (from every kind of relief. be it remembered), if, on his soul and conscience, 
he is able to assert that they are free from any complaint or infirmity that would unfit them to obtain a 
situation. His examination consists, in practice, of asking questions. If the applicant asserts 
that he has some complaint (such as sciatica, neuralgia, or rheumatism) that cannot be tested by the | 
stethoscope or similar instrument, the doctor certifies him at once. If he complains of a sore foot 
the doctor looks at it, and decides whether it is sore enough! It is only the unfortunate novice, who — 
is blunderingly honest enough to protest that he would willingly work if he could get employment, 
who gets rejected, and turned out into the streets (in a destitute condition, and without even the 
resource of the Casual Ward). Naturally the Medical Officer, on such a perfunctory examination, — 
cannot take the responsibility of rejection. I watched the process for two hours, and saw many 
persons whom an English Relieving Officer would have unhesitatingly termed able-bodied passed as 
eligible for the relief that the assistant inspector had decreed. In fact, in the whole two hours there 
was only one case rejected. It is part of the irony of the situation that this case, that of a tired 
elderly man who protested that he could work if only he could get to Glasgow, where he believed 
he could get employed, seemed to be one of the most worthy that I witnessed. I must add that the 
kindly Medical Officer did his utmost to persuade him to admit some ailment. As he was too innocent 
to “play up’ the doctor reluctantly sent him empty away.’ 


__. But apart from the Parish Doctor’s unwillingness to take the responsibility of making 
1t impossible to give any kind of Poor Relief to a man who declares that he is destitute, 
the law has to be even more directly disobeyed in the case of Vagrants. These wander 
up and down the country, apparently in at least as great numbers as in England; and 
there are no Casual Wards. The result is that, in order to prevent their sleeping out, 


| 





* Ibid., Qs. 53156-8. 


_ J} Minute of Board of Supervision of 1878 (Rules of Poorhouses, p. 94) ; _see Evidence before the Com- 
mission, Qs. 53156-8, 56605 (Par. 22), 60632 (Par. 10), and 60658-60, 65278-85. | 


t Ibid., Qs. 56605 (Par. 23), 56459, 56588-90, 56626, 56627. 
§ Ibid., Q. 65255. 


iif ll rephie of Board of Supervision, 1878. “ The fear of the appeal to the Sheriff,” we were told, “ con- 
chien sti 18 the filling of poorhouses.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 60685.) A widower with young 
en, and unable to look after them, often gets relief under one pretext or another. (Qs. 66432 (Par.8), 


Gordan “To putit plainly, these certificates are a regular method of evading the law.’ (Ibid., 


{| Visits of Coramissioners, Scotland (not yet in volume form). 
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they are frequently given orders for common lodging-houses,* sometimes even small sums 
of money—‘“‘a shilling or two to pass them on the road’’—on the excuse that they have 
sores, or “bad toes,” or that they are suffering (as tired wayfarers often are) from “sore 
feet,” or even from “debility ”; or even without any excuse at all. f There is actually 
special accommodation provided for this most sturdy of all the sections of the pauper 
host, under the euphemism of “ Casual Sick Houses,” which date from 1848, and are 
supposed to be for Vagrants who fall ill on the road, { but which are, in fact, often used 
for accommodating those Vagrants and their dependents whom the Parish Doctor will 
even certify to have “sore feet,” rather than refuse them lodging on a wet night.§ The 
result is that, so far as we were aple to form an estimate, the proportion to population 
of Able-bodied men actually in receipt of Poor Relief in Scotland—in spite of all the relief 
afforded by the Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, and 
of the upgrowth in some towns of even a third Relieving Authority in the police ||—does 
not fall far short of the number in England. The principal result of the law—apart from 
the demoralisation which its flagrant evasion must cause, and the hardship inflicted when 
it is not evaded—is to prevent any suitable treatment being meted out to the Able-bodied 
when they are relieved. 


As this result did not appear to be commonly realised or believed in Scotland,{] we 
thought it desirable to have the inmates of some typical Scottish Poorhouses accurately 
compared with those of particular English Workhouses, im order to ascertain what propor- 





* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 56057, 56116-8, 61186-8, 62676 (Par. 5), 62718-24, 64575-87. 


+ Ibid., Qs. 55557-9, 57178-87, 57308 (Par. 58), 61140, 62681, 3954-8, 65100-6,66474, 67234-7, 94974-5. 
So frequent were these gifts of money, that the Local Government Board for Scotland had, in 1893, to issue 
a stringent rule against it; ‘‘ but that rule is broken even yet.” (Ibid., Q. 57179.) 


t Ibid., Q 53510 (Par. 71.) 


§ Ibid., Qs. 53721, 53722, 55878, 5733441, 60679-99, 62578, 62719-21, 67237, 67238, 95022. “‘As one of 
the Outdoor Medical Officers said to me, if a man comes in cold and wet or says he has had nothing to eat all 
day, he cannot be certified as able-bodied, he is temporarily disabled. In practice, the able-bodied man, 
who honestly states there is nothing the matter with him except want of work is likely to be refused relief, 
whereas if he complains of a pain in the side or back he will probably get it, for the absence of physical signs 
is no proof that the man is not suffering pain, and the possible consequences of refusing the man relief are 
so serious that he must be given the benefit of the doubt. These cases are, therefore, diagnosed rheumatism 
or lumbago, or simply muscular pain, and sent to the Poorhouse on such diagnosis. The applicant for relief 
naturally soon learns that he is expected to complain of illness before relief will be given him.” (Report on 
the Physical Condition of . . . Able-bodied Male Inmates, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 11.) “T have known, 
said an experienced witness, “a man with an ulcerated leg travel for years with a wile and family from one 
poorhouse and Casual Sick House to another. He would not wait long enough in any House for his leg to be 

“healed. It was his ‘ stock-in-trade,’ and qualification for parochial relief and idleness.” (Evidence before 
the Commission, Q. 55856 (Par. 94).) “‘ According to the law of Scotland,”’ deposed the General Superintendent 
of the Poor, an able-bodied man who is destitute and starving “is not entitled to relief. ... . If he is footsore 
or something of that kind, he is sent to the Medical Officer. Very few Medical Officers will take the responsi- 
bilityZon themselves of saying, in cold weather : ‘You are able-bodied ; you are not entitled to relief.’ They 
find out some ailment, and admit him,” either to the poorhouse or to the ‘‘ Casual Sick House,” usually a 
cottage provided expressly for the admission of such persons by direction of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland. “ Persons are admitted to these places for a night. In other places, in villages or towns, there 
are common lodging-houses, where they are charged 4d. a night, and they are sent with a ticket —which is paid 
for from the poor rate—* to these houses.” (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. IL., 


Q. 6404.) 

In the absence of any avowed provision for homeless able-bodied men in good health, the 
Police Authority often finds them sleeping places, sometimes in the common lodging-houses, at the expense of 
the Destitution Authority (Evidence before the Commission. Qs. 64575-87, 89012), sometimes by admitting 
them to the vacant cells at the police station (Ibid., Qs. 53968-70, 88974-89023, 94821). The Police will even 
take more extensive action. At Falkirk. in 1904-5, the Chief Constable, being more than usually pestered by 
such applicants, borrowed an empty building, and fitted it up as a free shelter, which accommodated as many as 
169 people in a night. Simple food was provided free, and the women were given beds at common lodging- 
houses. The cost was raised by voluntary subscriptions, the view being that to relieve the necessities of these 
homeless men greatly diminished crime. ‘A similar Free Shelter is being provided by the Chief Constable during 
the present year. (Ibid., Qs. 88903 (Pars. 10, 11), 88921-7, 88958-62.) It has even been recommended that 
this action of the Scottsh Police should be definitely legalised. The Scottish Departmental Committee on 
Habitual Offenders (1895) recommended that ** the Police Authorities should be empowered to grant temporary 
relief to the extent of a night’s lodging and food to the necessitous, homeless. and travelling poor, where they 
think it expedient to do so, and that they should also have power to exact, if they think right, a labour equiva- 
lent from those that are able to work.” (Report of Departmental Committee on Habitual Offenders, etc. 
(Scotland), 1895, p. xxxvi). See Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Vol. I., p. 35. 


q In face of all the facts, many of the Scottish witnesses protested against any alteration of the law which 
is supposed to prohibit relief to the able-bodied ; see, for instance, in the Evidence before the Commission, 
Qs. 53068, 53290, 53984, 56418, 58815, 60394, 60632, 610° €4690, 61269, 61832, 64141, 64921, 65285, 67139. 
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were really Able-bodied—‘ sound, healthy and Able-bodied men capable 
pepe: a full day’s penn labouring work,” being classed as A 1, and others who, whilst 
not so strong and robust as these, belonged to occupations of a character not requiring 
much strength and were ““ capable of doing a full day’s work at such occupations,” being 
classed as A 2. The result was remarkable. 


“As my investigation proceeded,” reports our Investigator, a medical man of © 


considerable Poor Law experience, “I found myself gradually coming to the conclusion 
that the male population of the ordinary Scottish Poorhouse was very similar to that 
of the ordinary English Workhouse, and that the members of the “turn-out” class in 
Scotland were practically identical, physically, mentally, and morally, with the members 
of the ‘ Able-bodied’ class in England. A careful study of the physical measurements 
and other details I have collected confirms me in this opinion. The age distribution of 
the population of the two classes of institution is very similar. In Scotland, 49 per cent. 
of the inmates of the Poorhouses visited were over sixty. Of the men actually examined, 
27°7 per cent. were between seventeen and forty, and 72°3 per cent. between forty and 
sixty. In England, 45 per cent. of the inmates of the Workhouses visited were over 
sixty, and of those examined, 23°6 per cent. were between seventeen and forty, and 76°4 
per cent. between forty and sixty. In every Scotch Poorhouse I found a certain number 
of inmates whom I could classify into one of the A classes. These inmates were in every 
respect similar to those I placed in the same classes in English Workhouses.” * In one 
large Poorhouse at a Scottish port, out of 264 male adults under sixty, 115 were examined ; 
and of these no fewer than forty-four were found to be “A 1,” “strong, healthy and 
Able-bodied men capable of doing a full day’s ordinary labouring work”; whilst eleven 
more were A 2, “capable of doing a full day’s work at their ordinary occupations,”— In 
short, both in England and Scotland, “every Workhouse and every Poorhouse visited 
contained a number of men in every way as well developed physically as the average of 
the general population.” { The final conclusion is that “the population of the ordinary 
Scottish Poorhouse is in all respects exactly similar to the population of the ordinary 
English Workhouse. The class known as ‘ turn-outs’ or ‘ tests ’ in the Scottish Poorhouses 
is exactly similar to the Able-bodied class in English W orkhouses.”’§ 


What appears to us most grave is that, so long as the law prohibits any relief to the 
Able-bodied, this large and, as we believe, increasing number of healthy Able-bodied 
men are necessarily accommodated in institutions organised only for the sick and infirm, 


where no appropriate disciplinary treatment can be enforced.|| It is the problem of the — 


General Mixed Workhouse of England in an aggravated form. ‘In Scotland,” notes 
our Special Investigator, “since there are, theoretically, no Able-bodied inmates in the 
Poorhouse, the work allotted to the inmates is less laborious, the hours of labour are 
fewer, and refusal to work cannot apparently be punished. I found that in England 
the hours of work varied from nine hours at Tame Street to nine and three-quarters at 
Fulham in the summer, the limits in the winter being eight hours and eight and 
three-quarter hours. In Scotland, the hours varied from six and-a-half at Kirkcaldy to 
eight at Barnhill. Out of the 423 inmates examined in English Workhouses, ninety-six 
were employed in oakum-picking, corn-grinding, or stone-breaking; in the Scottish 
Poorhouses, out ef the 407 inmates examined, only seven were so employed, the usual 
test work consisting in bundling 250 to 350 bundles of wood.” {| Sometimes, as we have 
ourselves witnessed, the “test work” is nothing more severe than picking the grass from 
between the stones with which the yard is paved.** It is needless to say that, under the 
circumstances, there is developing, in Scotland, a considerable class of “ Ins-and-Outs +} 
—indeed, a special variety of “week-enders”’ who habitually resort to the Poorhouse 








* Report on the Physical Condition of . . . Able-bodied Male Inmates, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 10. 
t Lbid., p. 21, 


t Ibid., p..13. 

§ Ibid., p. 14, 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 67171-3, 65465-72. 

{] Report on the Physical Condition of . . . Able-bodied Male Inmates, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p. 9. 
** Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 65269-70. 


pe! t ul Falkirk Parish,” Wwe were told, “is a favourite resort of habitual tramps who wander over the country 
eye e eciein ae endeavour to spend the winter in a poorhouse. Of the 1,350 applications for relief 
oi ’s about 900 were by persons supposed to belong to that class.’ (Ibid., Q. 61069, Par. 31.) 
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to recover from their periodical debauches.* It is significant that of the fifty-four men 
of A.1 class whom our Special Investigator found in one Poorhouse in 1908, no fewer 
than twenty-three had been in that Poorhouse more than twice during 1907, and one man 
had been in and out twenty-three times during the year. It is accordingly not. sur- 
prising to learn that “‘ the greater part of the increase of pauperism during the last decade 
is due to the chargeability of men.” { 


(G) CoNcLUSIONS. 


We have therefore to report :— 


1. That instead of the National Uniformity of policy in dealing with the Able-bodied, 
upon which the Report of 1834 laid so much stress, we find at the present time, among 
the different Destitution Authorities of England and Wales, five different methods of 
treatment being simultaneously applied. 


2. That two of these methods—that of maintenance in a General Mixed Workhouse, 
and that of unconditional and inadequate Outdoor Relief—in spite of almost universal 
condemnation from 1834 down to the present day, a condemnation in which we concur, 
are still extensively persisted in; with the effect of perpetually increasing the area and 
the demoralisation of Able-bodied Pauperism. 


3. That we have been surprised to discover that the number of Able-bodied men 
in health who, in England and Wales, in the course of each year, receive temporary Outdoor 
Relief, without even any task of work, is very large—numbering apparently between 30,000 
and 40,000 ; some of this relief being given on account of “ sudden or urgent necessity,” 
but most of it being given as exceptions to the Orders and merely reported week by week 
to the Local Government Board for its approval. 


4. That the number of Able-bodied men in health now in the General Mixed Work- 
houses of England, Wales and Ireland is large—probably considerably in excess of 10,000 
—and that there are ominous signs that, in the large towns, the number of sturdy Able- 
bodied men subjected to these demoralising conditions is steadily increasing. | 


5. That we have definitely ascertained that—contrary to the common opinion, 
and even in violation of the law—the huge Poorhouses of the populous towns of Scotland 
also contain large, and apparently increasing, numbers of Able-bodied men in health, 
of exactly the same type as the inmates of the General Mixed Workhouses of England, 
Wales and Ireland. 


6. That the three specialised Poor Law methods of dealing with the Able-bodied— 
the Outdoor Labour Test, the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, and the Casual Ward—all, 
in our opinion, fail to provide treatment appropriate to any section of the Able-bodied, 
and are inherently incapable of being made to do so. If these institutions are lax (as 
is usually the case), they become the resort of wastrels and “ cadgers,” of the “ work-shy ” 
and the dissolute, to whom their demoralising slackness and promiscuity is positively 
an attraction. To plunge a respectable able-bodied man or woman, in the crisis of utter 
destitution, into the midst of such persons is, at once, a torture and an almost inevitable 
degradation. If, on the other hand, the Outdoor Labour Test, the Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, and the Casual Ward are made strict in their discipline and prison-like in 
their regimen, they are shunned by the vagabond and worthless class of “ the occasional 
poor,” who thereupon contrive, to the great annoyance, cost and danger of the public, 
to exist outside them. Their penal severity then falls only on such comparatively decent 
men as have become too debilitated and too incompetent to gain even the barest living 
outside; and these, though finding the regimen unendurable, are driven in again and 
again by sheer starvation To subject such men to a brutalising regimen and penal 
severities is useless and inhuman ; and it ought to be (if it-is not already) contrary to law. 


7. That by its provision of mere subsistence, available just when demanded, the 
Poor Law treatment of the Able-bodied, by any of the five methods at present in use, 








* Tbhid., Qs. 67139 (Par. 5), 67154. 
+ Report on the Physical Condition of _. . Able-bodied Male Inmates, by Dr. C. T. Parsons, p 20. 
+ Report on Methods of Administering Poor Relief in ... . Scotland, 1905, p. xxv. 
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actually facilitates parasitic methods of existence, intermittent and irregular effort, and 
casual employment. In our opinion, this: evil influence of the Destitution Authorities 
in the Metropolis and all the great ports—to some ‘extent, indeed, in all the towns—is 
to-day spreading demoralisation and manufacturing pauperism on a large scale. 


8. That it appears to us open to grave objection that the Destitution Authorities 
should have been allowed to exercise powers of compulsory detention and of penal 
discipline, such as those now enforced in the Able-bodied Test Workhouse and the Casual 
Ward. For the exercise of such powers, we do not think that either the members of a 
Board of Guardians or its officers, without legal training, without any prescribed . procedure, 
without appeal and without even a hearing of the person accused, are at all fitted. Nor 
do we consider that a Destitution Authority, or any staff that it is likely to engage, has 
the requisite knowledge or the requisite experience to enable it properly to administer 
penal discipline to those who might, in due form, have been sentenced to submit to it. 
The very use of compulsory detention and penal discipline by a Destitution Authority 
tends to defeat itself, as those for whom the rigorous measures were intended will, however 
destitute, certainly avoid applying for admission. On all these grounds, we must 
unreservedly condemn the proposal that extended powers of compulsory detention oi 
adult Able-bodied persons should be granted to any Poor Law Authority, however 
constituted. Any such proposal would, in our opinion, arouse the strongest resentment, 
and would meet with determined opposition in the House of Commons. 


9. That any attempt, by a repeal of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, to 
force back into the Poor Law those sections of the Able-bodied who are now relieved 
by the Distress Committees, would be socially disastrous and politically impracticable. 
On the contrary, it is, in our judgment, of the highest importance to complete without 
delay the process begun under that Act, and to remove the remaining sections of the 
Able-bodied, once for all, from any connection with the Local Authorities dealing with 
the Children, the Sick, the Mentally Defective, and the Aged and Infirm. It is, in our 
opinion, essential that whatever provision the community may decide to make for 
Able-bodied persons in distress should be administered by an Authority having to deal 
with all the Able-bodied and with the Able-bodied alone, and dealing with them, not 
merely at the crisis of destitution, but in relation to the cause and character of their distress, 
and the means to be taken for its cure. For all sections of the Able-bodied, the Poor 
Law, alike in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, is, in our judgment, intellectually 
bankrupt. . ) 2 
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CHAPTER II. 


THe ABLE-BODIED AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


At no time has the relief of Able-bodied Destitution been left exclusively to the Poor 
Law. Into individual charity, whether among the poor themselves, or by those who are 
richer, we have been unable to inquire. But any consideration of the subject would be 
seriously incomplete without a brief survey of those organised charitable agencies estab- 
lished for the purpose of relieving the Able-bodied, which are specially characteristic of 
the past century ; and which, as we gather, have latterly increased in specialisation, if 
not in volume. Throughout the whole of the nineteenth century, every industrial or 
commercial crisis, involving a temporary contraction of the volume of employment, has 
witnessed the distribution of large amounts of food and money to the workless poor. 
In times of prolonged distress, voluntary relief funds have frequently enabled the Local 
Authorities to put the Unemployed to work at wages on the roads or sewers. Permanent 
agencies have been established in many large towns for affording, either gratuitously or 
at nominal rates, temporary lodging and food. To these “Shelters” for the “ houseless 
poor,” have been added, during the last two decades, various “‘ Labour Homes” or 
“‘ Working Colonies” in town or country, where attempts are made to redeem or reform 
the more dilapidated of the Destitute Able-bodied on the one hand; and, on the other, 
to select and train for emigration the most promising from among their number. 


(A) Emercency Funbs. 


“The old system,” we are told, “was to ask the Mayor to open a fund whenever 
there was an outcry as to unemployment. He issued an appeal in the Press or by letter, 
the response to which in the form of donations was of course very uncertain, varying 
with his personal popularity as well as with the general opinion of the wealthier classes 
as to the existence of exceptional distress.” * Emergency Funds of this sort, varying 
in amount from a few hundred pounds to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, f are to be 
found, in the records of the past century, literally by the hundred. The great distributions 
in London in 1861-2 (at the East End Police Courts), and in 1886 (the notorious Mansion 
House Fund) are well known. In 1878-80 such Emergency Funds were started in nearly 
all the large towns. In Sunderland, for instance, “in the early eighties there was great 
depression, and the grass was growing in practically every shipyard on the river. Men, 
women and children were literally starving. Private and sporadic efforts proved utterly 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the situation. At length the Mayor of the day 
set on foot an organisation to cover the whole borough. So widespread and acute was 
the excessive poverty that the numbers relieved by this Distress Committee reached 
on one occasion the huge total of over 17,000 individuals.” { At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
we were told, “whenever serious distress has arisen here, say by severe winters, etc., 
public sympathy has always been evoked. Voluntary distress committees have been 
formed, money has flown in plentifully, and district or ward sub-committees have 
administered the necessary relief alter investigation into the cases. Hven then there 
has been a considerable amount of malingering, and caution has had to be exercised.” § 
<* The general experience was, however, that distress had become very acute before these 
funds had started and before any organisation could be formed and shaped untold miseries 
were endured by the sufferers. In the majority of cases these committees and officials 
were new to the work on each separate occasion and had not the data and experience of 
previous efforts to guide them. The great part of the work of investigation and distribu- 
tion had to be carried on at such times as could be spared to the work and could not, from 
the very nature of the circumstances, be very thorough and complete. The test of 
willingness to work was not applied, could not, indeed, be applied, and the funds were 
distributed in money or kind, really as charities. The result of all these circumstances 
was that a very great amount of imposition was practised by thoroughly unworthy persons, 
in many instances the same persons over and over again, and the worthy and deserving 
generally kept themselves in the background and were overlooked.” || “ It was found,” 

* Report . . . on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril 


Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 88. 
+ Report of the Committee appointed at a Public Meeting at the “City of London Tavern,” May 2nd, 
1826, to relieve the Manufacturers, by W. H. Hyett (London, 1829), when £232,000 was raised. 
_{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 52708, Par. 1. 
"§ Ibid., Q. 91141, Par. 11. 
{| Report of South Shields Distress Committee, 1907. 
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for instance, at Coventry, ‘‘that there were a good many applications for relief from persons 
who gave false addresses and who could not be found when inquiry was made, and of those 
who applied others were not in need of or deserving of help; whilst others in deep need 
were unwilling to apply, and their almost starving condition was only made known vy 
friends and neighbours.” * At Birmingham, “some of the local committees in 1905 
adopted the system of giving one week’s relief to the unsuitable cases rather than incur 
the odium of an entire refusal. In five districts, dealing with 2,060 cases, 775 were 
discontinued at the end of one week. . . The bulk ofthe one week cases’ may be taken 
to have been undesirables.” + ‘Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that these Emergency 
Funds found many thousands of genuine cases in urgent need of relief.’ The reports 
of the investigators,” says a Chatham Report, “are pathetic documents; containing as 
they do tales of fearful want and of:heroic efforts to avoid the Workhouse, ‘There is no 
doubt that the regular help of this fund has already kept many ‘from the fate they -so 
much dread, thus preserving their sense of comparative independence and:relieving ‘the 


ratepayers of a serious burden.” { Experience indicates, too, that in the absence ofany — 


adequate public provision such Emergency Funds will never’ be wanting in any season 
of distress. During the past decade various popular newspapers have rushed in; perhaps 
from somewhat mixed motives; and have raised tens of thousands: of pounds: for 
distribution in particular localities with hardly a pretence of investigation.§° 9) ) “9 028 


The student of the reports of these Emergency Funds, in all parts of England ‘and 
Wales, in all decades, will be struck by the sameness of the procedure-and of the results. 
Those concerned in the administration of the money exhibit to an almost ludicrous extent 
in their doles to the Abde-bodied the characteristics of unconditionality, madequacy 
and indiscriminateness that we have seen to mark the practice of the Poor Law Authorities 
in the grant of Outdoor Relief to the Non-Able-bodied.. They add to this an extraordinary 
element of capriciousness. It depends upon accident or whim, upon the popularity of 
a Mayor or the circulation of a newspaper, whether a fund: will: be raised: at all, and. of 
what amount. It depends on’ what particular set of volunteer:workers gets:hold: of the 
administration whether there will be any care or no care taken to:see:that the distribution 
of doles of money or food does not do more harm than good.. “Moreover,:at the crisis of 
starvation, when these Emergency Funds usually come in, there: cannot» practically; be 
much room for investigation or discrimination It is; or at any rate:seems:to be, a:case 
of giving food upon “ urgent necessity,” actually to prevent death: The:question) cannot 
fail to arise: Why is relief in such an elementary form. not affordedy by: the appointed 


of Elizabeth ? 


Guardians of the Poor out of the funds designated for this very purpose under the Statute _ 


(B) VoLunTARY RELIEF Works. 


Some of the more responsible of the administrators of these Emergency: Funds: were 
always trying to use them to start or to subsidise Relief Works, either carriedon by the 
Local Authorities out of charitable donations; or by various groups’ of philanthropists. 
Thus, at Nottingham, in 1837, arrangements were ‘secretly made with the’ Town Council 
to put selected men of the Unemployed class upon sewer construction; the difference in 
cost being made up from the charitable funds. “If... a man with a large: family 
applies for relief; whom Mr. B. [the Relieving Officer] knows to~be:industrious;swho-is 
not of pauper habits, but. by the depression of trade is thrown out of employ, and-obliged 
to seek temporary assistance... he gives him an order to the foreman of the work in 
hand, who sets him on by task work.’’||. In other cases, direct employment was afforded 
by philanthropy. We find the “* National Philanthropic Association’ (founded in 1842), 
employing, winter by winter, 50 or 100 men in cleaning the streets, “ so that able-bodied 
men may be prevented from burdening the parish rates, and preserved independent of 
Workhouse alms and degradation. . | » At one time upwards of 100: of these vorderlies 
wereemployed at a weekly payment of 12s, each, under inspectors... »““ During the year 
1846-47 . ... the Association hag employed, at its own cost, 546 street orderlies.”’**..., 





_ Lhe Mayor’s Relief Fund, 1885-6 Nottingham Reports, p. 15. ) cild egociedeeeh Were He 
t Raaion Birmingham Relief Funds,” by F. Tillyard, in Economic Journal, December, 1905. 
: rede ep seas a7 knee and Gillingham Unemployed Relief Committee, 1905. 
ewspaper ; A b + os 

78638-702, 85623.-99, papez funds were described in Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 20415-21048 
|| Mr. Gulson’s Report to Poor.Law Commissioners, Apri i aw 
ce rd , April 23rd, 1837, p. 8. 

Ht Renn e nanities of London,” by Sampson Low, 1850, pp. 149-150. Prpdbese 20.3) 
also Ti met e ish in the Employment of the Poor (National Philanthropic Association), 1853. See 

So Lumes, Vecember 26th, 1845 ani June 6th, 1849 © and “ A Plea for the Very Poor ” (Lonion, 1850). 
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- Innumerable examples of Relief Works of this kind are reported in the local newspapers 
of 1820-1880, at every period of depression. We notice invariably three characteristics. 
The work is supposed tobe restricted to sober and industrious men, not habitual -paupers, 
thrown out of employment through no fault of their.own. Married men with families 
are preferred. +The amount: earned is practically never more than a bare. pittance, the 
work being paid for at low rates, and only provided fora few hours a day.or a few days 
aiweek. The plan, in short, is always one of distributing small doles of ‘‘, Employment 
Relief” to selected individuals. In 1878, an attempt by Mr. Francis Peek to systematise 
and’ develop this plan of endeavouring» to find partially remunerative employment. for 
the Able-bodied,” under a central committee for London as a whole,* led to an answer 
from Sir Charles Trevelyan in which the economic objections to this course were set. forth. 
“Labour,” he said, “‘is an excellent thing........But ..... it must be labour subjected 
to the true conditions of labour, the full market rate of wages on one side and severe priva- 
tion‘on the other. Charity is also an excellent thing, but... when... labour and 
charity are mixed up together, great abuse and demoralisation are always engendered...’ . 
Jt was so in’ the Irish famine.» It was so in the cotton famine.) It was so, to come nearer 
to'the point, in the workrooms for women at the East end of London. . .. This should 
be left to the Guardians to do who have the law at their backs, and are fortified and guided 
by detailed instructions from the Local Government Board.’’+ It was, perhaps a growing 
conviction of the undesirability of this mixture of private charity and the employment of 
labour that led:to Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular of 1886, and, from that.time forth, to the 
Relief Works being mainly undertaken, as we shall describe in the next chapter, by the 
Municipal Authorities themselves. { 


(c) SHELTERS AND LaBour Hogs, 


The large numbers of “ houseless poor, in London and other cities, have led, for nearly, 
a century, to the establishment for them of ‘‘ Shelters, § either free or at a trifling charge, 
which afford a night’s lodging and the necessary simple food. One such Shelter appears 
to have been started in London in 1822,|| and from that date Shelters have always been 
available for the houseless ; .at first only in the winter months, but soon all the year round. 
On the establishment of the Casual Wards, between 1864 and 1866, there were no fewer 
than seven such Shelters in existence in London. It was then urged and assumed that 
these philanthropic institutions should restrict themselves to providing for a class above 
that of the “ casuals.” They ought, it was said, “ no longer to admit all indiscriminately, 
but [to] endeavour to exclude everyone belonging to the vagrant and professional tramp 
class ; [to] keep them carefully out ; and [to] admit only the better class of the houseless 
poor.” [In ‘pursuance of this policy, the older philanthropic Shelters gradually shrank 
up, and ceased to be available for the ordinary man in distress, leaving the field to the 
Casual Wards; themselves lingering on in a small way as institutions for doing for the 
relatively few selected cases that they admitted, something more than merely the provision 
of a night’s lodging. 


We come now to what may almost be called a parting of the ways in organised philan- 
thropy for the Able-bodied. Down to about 1887 it seems to have been habitually taken 
for granted that the efforts of the charitable ought properly to be directed to helping and 
relieving the distressed persons of good character, whose record would bear investigation, 
who had not drunk or stolen or gambled, and whom misfortune had brought low through 





* Times, Decomber 24th, 1878. 
_t Ibid., December 25th, 1878. 

t It should, however, be noted that private Relief Works of this kind still continue. TheLiverpool 
Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, among others, still maintains workshops for the Unemployed, 
where respectable able-bodied men are enabled “to tide over a period of temporary lack of work.” They are 
employed at wood-chopping, bundling chips and making fire-lighters; and “‘ by making a proper effort, a 
man may receive from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. daily,” on a scale of piece-work rates, with a bonus. _(Manual-of. 
Instructions . .-. ofthe Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 1906, pp. 19, 20.) 

. § “Charities of London,” by Sampson Low, 1850; Report of Conference on Night Refuges, June 8th, 
1870 (Charity Organisation Society) ; Sir C. HE, Trevelyan, in Times, June 2nd, 1890 ; “ Charity Organisation,” 
by E. L. O'Malley, in “Transactions of National Association for Social Science,” 1873, p. 599; “Unemployed 
London,” by A. H. Hill, in [did, 1875, p- 668 ;-“« Labour Homes in connection with the Poor Law,” by Noel 
Buxton (Report of Poor Law Conferences for 1899-1900) ; Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 36756-63, 
37480-2, 37509-85, 42049-141. : 

}| One was started in Manchester in 1838, (Manchester Times, 15th Feb,, 1840), ar 
{ Report of Conference on Night Refuges, June 8th, 1870 (Charity Organisation Society), Appendix, 
pp- 20-1. : 
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no fault of their own.* Those who could not stand these tests—classed as the unworthy 
and undeserving poor—were to be left to the Poor Law. Meanwhile, however, the treat- 
ment of the Able-bodied under the Poor Law, what with Able-bodied Test Workhouses, 
and the penal task and enforced detention of the Casual Wards, whilst in no way calculated 
to restore men to self-supporting activity, had been becoming more generally strict and 
ricorous. The result, as we have explained, was that, from 1871 onwards, the Able-bodied 
resorted less and less to the Poor Law, and the official statisticians pointed with satisfaction 
to the diminution of Able-bodied Pauperism—until, in 1887, comfortable London was 
momentarily impressed by the news that hundreds, if not thousands, of persons were 
always found “ sleeping-out ”’ in Trafalgar Square, along the Thames Embankment and 
in every sheltered corner.t To the fervent Christian there came the impulse to succour 
not the well-conducted and respectable alone, but even the undeserving, the weak, the 
outcast, the fallen. For years the Salvation Army had been at work among such men. 
“ But,” as General Booth declared, ‘What is the use of preaching the Gospel to men 
whose whole attention is concentrated upon a mad, desperate struggle to keep themselves 
alive? You might as well give a tract to a shipwrecked sailor who is battling with the 
surf... . The first thing to do is to get him at least a footing on firm ground, and to 
give himroom tolive. Then you may have a chance. At present you have none.” t General 
Booth accordingly opened, in 1887, the first of his “ Food and Shelter Depots,” where 
food was sold in cheap farthingworths, and lodging supplied tor 4d. a night, both being 
frequently given gratuitously to the penniless. ‘““We have provided accommodation 
now,” he wrote in 1890, “‘ for several thousand of the most hopelessly broken-down men 
in London, criminals many of them, mendicants, tramps, those who are among the filth 
and off-scouring of all things.’’§ 


About the same time a similar impulse was taking form in another organisation. 
“Tn 1889, St. Mary’s Hall, in Crawford Street, formed a centre for Church Army 
Mission work, and with the approach of winter the problem of the outcast and destitute 
forced itself on the attention of those in charge. Every evening the captain was distressed 
by the numbers of shivering, half-starved wretches, who crept into the evangelistic meetings — 
for the sake of warmth and rest. Cold and hungry, they roamed the streets, turning in 
here for a brief respite from their misery. These nightly scenes acted as the spark to 
a train of ideas that had been with Mr. Carlile for some time, and he was now fired with 
the determination to see what could be done for the reclamation of tramps and ex- 
criminals.” || The result was the starting in 1889 of the first of the “ Labour Homes” 
of the Church Army, of which there are now, throughout the country, nearly fifty in 
existence, deliberately relieving, not the selected cases, of proved good character and 
unimpeachable record, but all and sundry in distress. “ These weak brethren,” says 
a Church Army pamphlet, “come to our Labour Homes by many roads. Some come 
straight from prison. Some are tramps and loafers, who have never known what it is 
to do an honest day’s work in their lives. Some we take out of Workhouses, or from Casual 
Wards. Some have been brought low by pure misfortune—many of this class being 
old soldiers, who have served their country well, but who know no trade. Drink, gambling, 
and kindred vices gather in their hundreds. Many come through no special wickedness, 
but from simple lack of power of self-help. These are perhaps the least hopeful of all. 
It is very difficult to help the well-meaning, shiftless fellow who is destitute of will-power 
and cannot keep a situation if he gets one. Most of them have sunk very low in the 
social scale before they come to us. Hungry and in rags they come, with no possession 
in the world save that last one—hope. They come to the Labour Home dirty, slouching, 
weak in will and body.’ 


__We have accordingly, at the present day, in London and most of the large towns, 
in rivalry with the Poor Law, a whole series of organised philanthropic agencies providing 
for the destitute Able-bodied. The simplest and most rudimentary is the Free Shelter, 
with more or less distribution of gratuitous food, and accepting all applicants indiscrimin- 
ately, which has been revived in various large towns. Two of the best known are those 





* This is still the policy of some institutions. ‘A large proportion of thecases brought to the notice 
of the Society are persons who, through sickness, want of work, or unavoidable misfortune, are in distress, 
and whose record is such that it would be undesirable to allow them to receive public relief from the rates.” 
(Forty-third Annual Report of the Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 1905-6, p. 5.) 

+ This sleeping-out ” still continues. On the night of February 8th, 1907, the Inspectors of the London 
County Council found 1,998 nien, 402 women, and 4 children homeless in the streets. (Report of Public Health 
Committee of London County Council for 1907 | 


: wu Hens England,” by General W. Booth, 1890, p. 45. 


\| “ Wilson Carlile and the Church Army,” by Edgar R 
6c > y> B by gar owan, 1907, p. 14, 
] “The Last Hope” (Church Army Pamphlet, 
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conducted under the Congregational Union at Medland Hall, Stepney; * and by a 
religious Mission at Wood Street, Manchester, where a night’s lodging, of an uninviting 
kind, is gratuitously provided for necessitous houseless men, without inquiry or the exaction 
of any work. These institutions, which are much objected to by nearly everyone 
experienced in charitable work, urge, as their justification, that the houseless poor cannot 
be left in the streets; and that the administration of the Casual Wards and Workhouses 
is so deterrent that thousands of persons refuse to resort to them. : 


A development out of the Free Shelter is the ‘‘ Elevator” of the Salvation Army, 
and the “‘ Labour Home ” of the Church Army, where men are received and maintained 
and kept at such productive work as they are capable of, whether paper-sorting or wood- 
chopping, at which they are able to earn nearly the cost of the small subsistence of a 
single man. This “ Employment Relief” suffers from the drawbacks and difficulties 
common to all Relief Works. In so far as the work done has any commercial value at 
all, it results in depriving other workers, employed in the ordinary way, of their means 
of livelihood. If the destitute men happen to be nominally artisans of skilled trades, 
they cannot be put to work at them at anything less than the customary Standard Rate, 
however unsatisfactory may be their work, without incurring the additional reproach of 
“sweating.” On both these points complaints have been made to us. Convincing 
testimony was given on behalf of the Firewood Trade Association that the adoption of 
wood-chopping as the task at the Labour Homes of the Church Army, as well as in many 
Workhouses, had definitely resulted in ruining independent wood-chopping firms, in 
throwing many men out of employment, and in reducing some actually to pauperism.f 
The experiment of the Salvation Army, in setting to work at carpentering and cabinet 
making, such of the inmates of their establishments as have any capacity for such work— 
at remuneration far below any Trade Union rate—has provoked embittered complaints 
at the Trade Union Congress. These difficulties and drawbacks of Employment Relief 
are experienced, as we shall see in the next chapter, equally when the “ Relief Works ” 
are conducted by the Municipal Authority. 


The third stage is that of the Rural Colony, such as Hadleigh, near Southend, run by 
the Salvation Army; Lingfield (Surrey), run by the Christian Social Service Union ; 
Hempstead (Essex), run by the Church Army; and the German Industrial Farm Colony 
at Libury. Hall, near Ware; where men taken off the streets, selected trom the 
‘“ Blevators ” or “ Labour Homes,”’ or sometimes consigned on payment by the Boards 
of Guardians, are trained to agricultural or other work amid healthy country surroundings ; 
placed under reformatory influences ; and assisted to emigrate or to return to self-support- 
ing employment. 


(D) Tae UNDERMINING OF A PENAL Poor Law By VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


We are not in a position to give any statistics ot the aggregate number of Able-bodied 
men who are, at any one time, being maintained in one or other of these ways by the 
organised philanthropic agencies, of which we have cited only the most extensive and the 
best known. It is clear that the number thus relieved in the course of the year is very 
large, and sufficient to destroy any satisfaction that might be felt at the success of this or 
that Poor Law Authority in “ deterring,” by rigorous administration, the destitute from 
applying to the Workhouse or the Casual Ward. For it is plain that, whatever may be 
the harmful influence of a lax system of Poor Relief to the Able-bodied, there is the same 
harm in a lax system of charitable aid to the same class. “ Apart altogether from the sick 
and the aged,” reports the Metropolitan Inspector of the Local Government Board, “there 
is now a large class in London, to be numbered by thousands . . . [which] consists almost 
entirely of single men, often in the prime of life, but men to whom nobody could think 
of giving regular employment. They are devoid of energy and ambition ; content to live 
for each day as it passes with the aid of odd jobs, cheap or free shelters, and cheap or free 
meals. T believe this class exists in all large towns, but it can, I think, luxuriate nowhere 
as it does in London, for nowhere else, to the extent prevalent in London, is such a class 
catered for and encouraged by religious associations and charitable persons, who might 
almost be supposed to hold it a pious duty to ensure, by creating a constant supply of 
destitution, that the poor shall be always with us.’ 


= 3 





ede © Medland Hall continues to act as the rendezvous of the worthless and Unemployable, the Mecca of 
degraded and frayed-out humanity, and as an important feeder to the Guardians’ establishments. At the 
commencement of autumn of each year, and throughout the winter months, there is a steady march on London 
from the provinces of ne’er-do-wells, corner boys, criminals and other ill-organised beings whose stock-in-trade 
is their rags and dirt. These are ever ready to prey on others, ready to take advantage of any well-meant 
scheme to relieve the want and misery of the deserving poor, teady at the shortest notice to ‘ demonstrate,’ 
ready at all times to do anything but work” (Report of the Guardians, Stepney Unicn, for 1906-7, p. 29). 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 91804-56, 93611-94038 ; Appendix No, LVIII. (Pars, 28-34) 
to Vol. IX. 
t Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1905-6, p. 444 (Mr. Lockwood’s Report). 
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it is believed by Poor Law administrators, is Increased and attracted to 

s ohwemian i large towns ly these very philanthropic agencies. London,” report 
the Stepney Guardians, “ with its many attractions for the ne er-do-well; its many poe 
of helping a man down by its thoughtless almsgiving, its * spasmodic outbreaks of : e- 
emosynary charity’ of the soup and blanket order, its dangerous sentimentalism t at 
cannot distinguish the whine of the beggar from the cry of honest poverty, proves irresis- 
tible to the born-tireds, who are ever ready to receive something for nothing. The village 
rough, the provincial blackguard, discredited in his own village or town, turns his face 
Londonwards. .. .... It may be that. many of these degenerates set, forth honest in.their 
intention. to seek work, and have become demoralised and unemployable. by repeated 
tailure and disappointment, and by consequent. privation.”’* donee de, ,wargqod 

The great. development, during the past twenty years, of these philanthropic agencies - 
for the Able-bodied, and their deliberate. desire.to succour.the men: of even, the worst 
character, nullifies, in fact, every attempt to deal with the problem on the lines of a penal 
Poor Law.. It is of no.use,.as we have seen, for the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of 
Guardians to ‘“‘ deter”? the houseless. poor from relying on the Tame Street Casual. Ward, 
if a religious Mission takes them in without. conditions) at. the, Wood, Street, Free Shelter, | 
Immediately opposite the Stepney Casual, Ward and, Workhouse, which the Guardians 
have been trying to administer on “‘ strict.”’ lines, stands Medland Hall, whichis, nightly 
open. to the destitute.. ‘Thus it is that the Departmental Committee on, Vagrancy was 
driven to the despairing recommendation.that. ‘‘ the public distribution of free food should 
be subject to control by the Local Authority of the district. Their consent should ke 
required to the use of any building for the purpose; and it should be open to them to 
withdraw their consent if at any time this seemed necessary in the interests of the 
community. ..... Further, we submit that Charitable Shelters doin fact require a more 
effective control. than ... . common lodging-houses. We think... that an annual 
licence should be required irom the Sanitary Authority in all cases; and that before 
a Shelter or similar institution is opened, the Authority should be. satisfied that it 
is necessary and is not likely to cause harm.” + th | 

Any such legal or administrative prohibition of the charitable provision of food for 
the hungry and lodging for the homeless is, in our opinion, neither practicable nor desir- 
able. So long as there exist homeless and starving persons in the streets, there will always 
be benevolent people to relieve their obvious necessities. This, in fact, is the Nemesis of 
any system of administration of the public provision for the destitute, which is based on 
mere deterrence ; which does not welcome the entrance of a destitute person as gladly as 
an Isolation Hospital welcomes a small-pox patient : which does not, in fact , “search out ” 
destitution as the Local Health Authority “ searches out ” infectious disease. We cannot 
approve all the methods by which the philanthropic agencies succour the destitute’; but 
we cannot condemn those who employ these methods. So long as the legally appointed 
system attempts to penalise the destitution of the Able-bodied in such a way that men are 
found to prefer exposure and semi-starvation outside, it is Inévitable—it is indeed desir- 
able in the interests of civilisation—that the starving should be fed and the homeless 
lodged. It is for the State, not to lay its heavy hand on the efforts of the charitable, 
misdirected as these may be, but to find a more excellent way. ELT 

Moreover, it is unfair to. the philanthropic agencies, not to recognise that the 
community is indebted to them for valuable experiments in the treatment of the Able- 
bodied, from which, in our opinion, there is much to be learnt by the new 
Public Authority which will have to deal with the problem. In two directions; in 
particular, the philanthropic agencies have advanced some distance further than any — 
Poor Law Authority in the development of the requisite technique. In studying the 
administration of such a Rural Colony as Hadleigh, we were impressed with the relative 
success, upon extremely poor material, of the whole apparatus for developing personal 
character, for stimulating the will, for re-awakening ambition, for exciting emulation, for 
Securing order and discipline without coercion, and industry without the money wage 
that the almost worthless labour cannot produce. We cannot help recognising the dis- 
interestedness, the moral refinement and the unsparing personal devotion that have 
created at Hadleigh a little world in which the inhabitants enjoy a stimulating sense of 
co-operative production and organised recreation in common; and-are able to rise; grade 
by grade, according to personal merit.» What is unfortunately lacking’ to the ‘complete 
success of this experiment is, on the one hand, some other Colony to which persons re- 
quiring, in the public interest, to be compulsorily detained, could be judicially committed.; 
and, on the other some organisation for placing out,.in self-supporting industrial. employ- 
ment those who have been regenerated by their training. 1 FOV OF OEioHOR 

The latter Tequirement—some definite outlet for those who have proved themselves 
fit for independent life—has, to some extent, been provided by the elaborate system of 


* Report of the Guardians, Stepney Union, for 1905-6, pp. 22-23 - 
t Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, pp. 96, 98, 
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carefully supervised emigration to Canada, that the Salvation Army and various other 
philanthropic agencies have developed. In the absence of any assistance from the Govern- 
ment of this country, these philanthropic agencies have successfully organised an extensive 
system, not only of helping selected: cases, but. of personally conducting large parties 
of emigrants across the ocean, securing them situations on arrival, and in many instances 
continuing a watchful supervision over them for‘years. As in the administration of Rural 
Colonies, so in the organisation and supervision of the emigration of those who wish to 
make a fresh start in a new country, we think that the future Public Authority dealing 
with the Able-bodied will be able, not only to make use of the existing organisations, but 
also to learn much of value from the experience of the philanthropic agencies that we 
have described. | 


What comes out clearly is that, however successful these Voluntary Agencies have 
proved, in one iorm or another, at specific pieces of administration, whether managing 
institutions or organising emigration, they cannot do the whole work, and it is not desirable 
that they should “keep the gate.’’ As we shall describe in Chapter IV. of this Part. of 
our Report, the Able-bodied in distress are of the most varied kinds. ; No. Voluntary 
Agency can’ provide efficiently for more than the particular speciality to which it devotes 
itself. But the applicants that throng its doorsteps are of all sorts; and, without some 
widespread receiving and’ sorting agency, exterior to itself, it never succeeds in filling 
its institution. with exactly its own special type of cases, and’ no others. Ii Voluntary 
Agencies are to continue to provide for the Able-bodied; there needs to be, accordingly, 
some organisation of national scope, by which all applicants.can be dealt with in the 
first instance, and then assigned to such voluntary institutions.as:may be able best to 
deal with the particular cases. \In such a framework of public authority, we think that 
Voluntary Agencies for the Able-bodied may play as important a part as voluntary 
hospitals do in connection with the work of the Local Health Authority, or as the Refor- 
matory Schools in connection with the work of the Local Education Authority, And 
there is a second requirement which only Government can supply. At present,. the 
Voluntary Agencies for the Able-bodied are largely at the mercy of the confirmed wastrel 
and loafer, who goes in and out, from one to another, taking what he can get from: each, 
and perpetually returning on their hands. There is a consensus of opinion-that, for the 
protection of all varieties of philanthropic activity, there needs to be some kind of Deten- 
tion Colony to which the most.depraved and worthless. persons may be judicially com- 
mitted, and in which they can beicompulsorily detained, at any rate for long terms. - For 
these reasons, it was forcibly urged upon us by General Booth that it-was essential: to 
any successful dealing with the Able-bodied, that there should be ‘‘.a;Central Author.ty 
analogous to the Prison.or Lunacy Commissioners.” * 


(E) CONCLUSIONS. 
We have, therefore, to report :— 

' 1, That, apart from other considerations, the maintenance. of a penal Poor Law 
for the Able-bodied has; in the large towns, been rendered impossible by the development 
of extensive Voluntary Agencies which refuse to allow the destitute to starve, or the 
homeless to remain at night without shelter. 


_+ +2. That so long as the public organisation for dealing with the Able-bodied in distress: 
is'so directed ‘as to result in large numbers of persons remaining in want of the — actual 
necessaries of life, on whatever excuse, it is neither practicable nor desirable to prevent 
Voluntary Agencies from relieving such persons. 


- 3. That the relief thus given by means of Shelters and the distribution of food— 
whilst it'can hardly be made the subject of blame or reproach, so long as people. are 
starving and homeless—is almost wholly useless for permanently benefiting the-persons 
_relieved’;.and has, moreover, many objectionable characteristics. ph FM | 


s0og'4: That whilst someof the Labour Homes and Rural Colonies present good features; 
and attain’ a certain measure of success, they are, in the absence of any Detention Colony 
for:the ‘‘ work-shy,”’ and of any adequate outlet for those who have been regenerated, 
unable to deal with more than a tiny fraction of the problem. 


5. That the co-existence, in the great centres:of population, of a penal Poor Law 
for the Able-bodied, with extensive indiscriminate, unconditional and inadequate relief 
by Voluntary Agencies, produces so much undeserved suffering, on the one hand, and 
so much degradation of character and general demoralisation on the other, as to make 
it urgently necessary for the whole problem of Able-bodied Destitution to be systemati- 
cally dealt with by the National Government. 


_* Evidence before the Commissicn, Appendix No. LVIII. (Par. 48), to Vol. IX. . 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tur ABLE-BODIED UNDER THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT. 


It was Mr. Chamberlain who, first among statesmen, realised the bankruptcy of the 
Poor Law and the utter inadequacy of Voluntary Agencies, as methods of relieving Able- 
bodied Destitution. At the beginning of 1885 practically all the trades of Birmingham 
were in a state of extreme depression. ‘‘ Hundreds of jewellers, silversmiths and electro- 
plate workers,” we read, ‘“‘ had been out of employment for months, if not years.”* The 
result was the starting of a “ Mayor’s Fund” for the relief of the Unemployed, with 
the usual unsatisfactory features ; and an attempt by the Town Council to ‘ make work 
for as many menas possible. ‘These resources were, however, limited, and the Birmingham 
Town Council implored the Guardians in June, 1885, at least to confer as to the measures 
called for by the continued distress. The Guardians were “ of opinion that no practical 
or useful result would be likely to follow,” and declined to confer, “as they felt that the 
ordinary Poor Law is capable of dealing with the matter.” The reluctance of the respectable 
craftsman of Birmingham to condemn himself, his wife and his children to the evil pro- 
miscuity of the General Mixed Workhouse, or, if he was unmarried, to subject himself 
to the penal conditions of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse that we have just described,f 
was well known to Mr. Chamberlain. To the citizen of Birmingham, with its active 
political life, the disfranchisement entailed by Poor Relief may also have been specially 
deterrent.t In October, 1885, Mr. Chamberlain himself appealed to the Guardians to 
reconsider their attitude. He explained in an able letter the objections to the raising 
of special relief funds. He pointed out that the Mayor had declared that “it was not 
possible for the Corporation to find work for any considerable number without displacing 
workmen already employed.” He urged upon the Guardians that “ none but the appointed 
Guardians of the Poor” were in a position to discharge the duty of meeting the distress. 
And he concluded with the pregnant observation that “the law exists for securing the 
assistance of the community at large in aid of their destitute members; and where the 
necessity has arisen from no fault of the persons concerned, there ought to be no idea 
of degradation connected with such assistance. Those compelled to apply have probably 
paid rates and taxes in past time. This payment is, in part, an insurance against 
misfortune.” But the Birmingham Guardians remained obdurate, refusing even to 
sive Outdoor Relief in return for work in the Labour Yard. Soon aiter this definite 
refusal of the Poor Law Authorities to assume any responsibility for the relief of distress 
from Unemployment Mr. Chamberlain was again in office. In the early months of 1886 
it was forced upon his attention, as President of the Local Government Board, that, up 
and down the country, there continued to be exceptional distress among “ large numbers 
of persons usually in regular employment.”’§ The fact that this distress had not manifested 
itself in the statistics of pauperism did not surprise him. In the well-known Circular 
of 15th March, 1886, the President of the Local Government Board recited as axiomatic 
that it was “not desirable that the working-classes should be familiarised with Poor 
Law Relief... The spirit of independence which leads so many of the working-classes 
to make great personal sacrifices rather than incur the stigma of pauperism is one which 
deserves the greatest sympathy and respect, and which it is the duty and interest of the 
community to maintain by all the means at its disposal.” 


In Mr. Chamberlain’s view, the ‘‘ Ins-and-Outs’? and the Vagrants should be left 
to the Poor Law ; but for the person normally in regular employment there was, in future, 





" Birmingham Daily Gazette, September 30th, 1885. For the whole of this episode, see MS. Minutes, 
Birmingham Board of Guardians, 1885 ; Minutes of Birmingham Town Council, 1885-6 (especially February 
2nd., 1886) ; “ Three Birmingham Relief Funds,” by F. Tillyard, in Economic Journal, December, 1905 ; Report 
on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. 
Pringle, 1907, Appendix R; and especially the Interim Report of Special Committee of the Birmingham 
Board of Guardians appointed to investigate the whole system of administering . . . Relief, October 21st, 


1908. 
+ See Chapter I. of Part II., pp. 345-347, 


i sate peas of relief,” as Mr. Chamberlain expressly noted, “ although accompanied by a task of 
ie rheide s : e disqualification which by statute attaches to pauperism.” (Local Government Board Circular, 
Mare , 1886, in Sixteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1886-7), p. 3. 


§ Tbid., p. ©. 
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to be quite another provision, namely, work at wages under the Town Council. ‘ His 
hope and belief was,’’ he told the House of Commons, “that the ultimate remedy for 
exceptional distress of the kind they had to deal with was to be found in the increasing 
activity of Local Authorities, which he believed had already been very considerably 
stimulated, and which he hoped to further stimulate.”’* This municipal work at wages 
was to be given under two conditions ; first, “‘ that the men employed should be engaged 
on the recommendation of the Guardians as persons whom, owing to previous condition 
and circumstances, it is undesirable to send to the Workhouse, or to treat as subjects 
for pauper relief’; and secondly, “ that the wages paid should be something less than 
the wages ordinarily paid for similar work, in order to prevent imposture, and to leave 
the strongest temptations to those who avail themselves of this opportunity to return 
as soon as possible to their previous occupations.’’*+ Mr. Chamberlain did not remain 
in office long enough to carry out the incipient policy of classification of the Able-bodied 
thus formulated ; but successive Presidents adhered to his views, and re-issued his Circular, 
whenever distress from Unemployment became troublesome.t Unfortunately, the results 
of the experiments thus set in motion do not seem to have been ascertained or recorded 
by the Local Government Board; and we do not gather that any deliberate judgment 
was arrived at as to the success or otherwise of this momentous departure from the Poor 
Law of 1834. At any rate, when Mr. Walter Long tackled the question in 1904, there 
does not seem to have been available for his guidance§ any statistical or descriptive 
summary of the preceding eighteen years’ policy of spasmodically stimulating Local 
Authorities to provide, for the Unemployed of their districts, municipal work at wages.| 


(A) THE Provision or Work AT WAGES BY THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES, 1886-1905. 


We have been unable to obtain any accurate statistics of'the amount of work annually 
provided for the Unemployed by the Municipal Authorities in response to the Circulars 
of the Local Government Board between 1886 and 1905.4] We gather that for the first 
decade there was a general disinclination among Municipal Authorities to undertake 
this provision, and those who did regarded it as merely an occasional expedient for tiding 
over particularly bad times. But with the recurrent issue of the Circular in 1887, 1891, 
1892, 1893 and 1895, and especially after the endorsement of the principle of Municipal 





* Hansard, March 12th, 1886, Vol. CCCIII. p. 356. For this proposal Mr. Chamberlain might have 
quoted an interesting authority. The Economist declared, in an article during the commercial depression of 
1857, that “it is clear that the Poor Law does not apply, cannot apply, and ought not to apply, any sufficient 
remedy to the kind of distress now spreading extensively in our large centres of trade and manufacture. The 
Poor Law is for the relief of a class who are unable to work ; not for the relief of men eager for work, and 
delighting in the sense of independence, but from some occasional cause unable to find the means of work. 
There would be nothing more fatal to the moral feeling of our working men than to reduce them in large numbers 
to a sense of pauperism and dependence at every temporary season of commercial distress. . . . This is a case 
where an economic law should yield to a social law ; and all the labour that can be employed, though it be 
without profit, or even at a prudent loss, ought to be employed, to avert, as far as possible, the terrible strain 
on one class of the community.” (Zhe Economist, December 5th, 1857, pp. 1343-4.) 


+ Local Government Board Circular, March 15th, 1886. 


+ It was re-issued in 1887, 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1895 (First Report of House of Commons Committee 
on Distress from Want of Employment, 1895, Q. 175.) 


§ In 1893, the Board of Trade had issued a valuable Report on Methods and Agencies for Dealing with 
the Unemployed (Cd. 7182), which shows how little information was available as to these works. ‘‘ During 
4he winter of 1902-3,” Mr. Long complained, “ when many of the Borough Councils in London were employing 
crowds of so-called unemployed, there was no record kept of the additional cost to the rates involved in so 
doing.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78461, Par. 9.) 


|| The provision ot work for the unemployed by Municipal Authorities was, of course, not confined to 
the period 1886-1904. At every previous depression of trade for more than a century, similar action is traced. 
As long ago as 1766 the Liverpool Town Council constructed the St. James’s Walk, partly to relieve the un- 
employed. In 1848, the Town Trustees of Halifax set the unemployed to work at digging a new reservoir 
(Halifax Guardian, January 8th, 1848). In the distress of 1878-9, many towns (among them being Sheffield, 
Manchester, Leicester, Barrow, Bury, Bradford, Rotherham and Guisborough) put the unemployed on public 
works of one kind or another. (‘‘ Poor Relief durmg Depression of Trade,” by . Macdonald, in Report of 
Poor Law Conferences, 1879.) At Nottingham, in 1884—5, when it was said that over 9,000 lace makers were 
out of work, the Town Council employed 1,200 men on relief works at 12s. per week. (Labour News, December, 
1884, and January, 1885.) 

4 There will be found in the Appendix to the Report . . . on the Effects of Employment or Assistance 
given to the Unemployed since 1886 (pp. 202-289) by Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, and the Board 
of Trade Report on Agencies and Methods of Dealing with the Unemployed, 1893 (Cd. 7182), all the statistical 
information that we have been able to discover. 
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work for the Unemployed by the House of Commons Select Committee of 1896,* many 
Local Authorities felt compelled to take action, whilst others, responding to the perpetual 
pleadings and threatenings of deputations of unemployed workmen, availed themselves 
freely of this opportunity for demonstrating their usefulness to distressed citizens. The 
new activity took many: forms. In times of local trade depression or exceptionally severe 
weather, the heads of all the Municipal! Departments were instructed to engage additional 


men, and sometimes to choose these from the persons claiming to be unemployed, for | 


cleaning the streets, for removing snow, for repairing the roads, for sewer construction, 
and, indeed, for every variety of Municipal work. Perhaps the most picturesque example 
is afforded by the Paddington Borough Council, which, in 1904, gave " instructions to 
the Borough Surveyor to discontinue for the present the use of the Scarifier attached to 
the Council’s Steam-roller, and to carry out any necessary road-picking work by manual 
labour,”+ expressly in order to employ as many as possible of the Unemployed. In 
populous and wealthy cities a “ Mayor’s Fund ” would be raised by subscription, and used. 
as a sort of “ grant-in-aid ” of Municipal works expedited or invented for the purpose 
of employing the Unemployed. In some other districts, such as West Ham, funds were 
raised by appeals started by particular newspapers. On the other hand, in other districts, 
having fewer wealthy residents, but dominated by men of popular sympathies, the Local 
Authority launched out into costly street improvements, into open spaces, and sometimes 
even into new buildings, all undertaken to provide work for distressed residents at the 
cost of the local ratepayers.{ But whatever the kind or the amount of the work, or the 
sneidence of the cost, we note, between 1886 and 1905, certain developments common 
to the whole country, which gave to this method of providing for Able-bodied Destitution 
its peculiar characteristics and its distinctive results. 


The first development was the gradual discarding of Mr. Chamberlain’s condition. 
that ‘ the wages paid should be something less than the wages ordinarily paid for similar 
work.” Some Local Authorities began by offering a low wage—2d. or 3d. an hour or 
2s. or 2s. 6d. a day—but this led to riots and disturbances.§ It was, in fact, hardly 
practicable to carry out this recommendation. I the Unemployed were merely added 
to the general staff, any attempt to discriminate against them in the matter of wage 
produced feelings of disgust and jealousy and led to persistent shirking of the work. If 
it was attempted to remedy this by paying the men piece-work at such an occupation 
as stone-breaking, or wheeling barrows of earth, it was quickly found that some of the 
most respectable, hard-working, and skilled men were unable to earn as much as the 
habitual tramp or dissolute navvy.|| Moreover, it was quickly found impracticable to 
employ the Unemployed at their own trades, the only work that the Local Authorities 
could offer to a heterogeneous body of applicants being that of unskilled labour. The 
normal wage for this work was so low that any lower wage would be insufficient for sub- 
sistence. But even if there had been no practical objection it would have been politically 
impracticable to undercut the current rate in the district. The Trade Unions, and indeed. 
the whole opinion of the working-class, would have vehemently objected to any attempt 
on the part of the Municipal Authority to lower the current rate of wages and the standard. 
of life of the wage-earner, by taking advantage of his necessities as an Unemployed 
person. Hence it came to be a matter of course that the current rate for unskilled labour 
should be paid, and that whenever the Local Authority employed men for skilled work 
the Trade Union rate should be paid. Thus, the Southwark Vestry in 1895 resolved— 


eebere 2 be el 


* The Committee reported that they were “ unable to see any valid objection to the policy advocated in 


the Circulars referred to.” (Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employ- 
ment, 1896, p. ix.). 


} Minutes of Paddington Borough Council, March 14th, 1904. (Report of Works Committee.) 


} Thus, at Sunderland in 1886-7. the Roker Promenade was constructed (Report of Engineer to Town 
Council of Sunderland, 1887) ; at Great Yarmouth, a quay wall was built at a cost of £25,000 ; at Blackburn, 
in 1903, a large extension of sewage works was undertaken (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. 
LXXY. to Vol. VIII., Par. 6) ; and the Poplar Borough Council executed, in 1903-4, £65,000 worth 
of repaving the streets (Jbid., Qs. 80579-613). 


§ At Great Yarmouth, in 1886, the Town Council issued a handbill in the [following terms: “To the 
unemployed.—The Corporation are prepared to provide work for those needing it in levelling a portion of the 
South Denes and other works. Hours of work, 6.30 a.m. to 8.30 a.m.; 9a.m.to1l2noon; 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Wages, 2s. per day. Application to be made at my office, Town Hall, between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m.—J. W. 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor.” (House of Commons Return on Pauperism and Distress, No. 69, 1886, p. 95.) 


|| Thus, in the Minutes of the Paddington Vestry for December 19th, 1893, we read that: “ Hight out of 
every ten of the class of men who apply are naturally unsuitable for this description of work. They worked 
about seven hours daily, and many of them could earn 104d. to 1s. during that time, others about 2s. 6d. In 
two instances, the rate ranged to 4s, 9d. and 5s. 4d., but these were accomplished stone-breakers, and had 
they been allowed could have earned even more than this amoant per day.” . 
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*‘ That all men provided with temporary employment be paid the wage now paid to the workmen 
of the Vestry, on the particular work upon which they may be engaged.”* 


At Bradford, as was given in evidence before us by the Deputy City Surveyor :— 


‘The men engaged on the work provided for the unemployed, consisted, as a rule,’ of machine 
wool-combers, dyers’ labourers, and others employed in the textile factories of this district. They 
were paid the standerd rate of wages usually paid to outside labourers, of 6d. per hour, which was, 
in many cases, more than they were receiving when they followed their regular employment. They were 
treated with kindness and firmness, and if they showed willingness to work they received every en- 
couragement, and very little trouble arose in the management of the men, but they were unable to do 
the arount of work that the ordinary labourer would have done, and, in my opinion, the works 
carried out by the Corporation cost more than they would have done had the usual kind of labour 
been employed.’’t . . 


This process was'accelerated by the fact that, as we gather, the Local Govern- 
“ment Board omitted Mr. Chamberlain’s condition of lower wages when they re- 
‘issued the Circular in 1895, and that the principle of current wages seemed to be affirmed 
by the somewhat ambiguous recommendation of the Select Committee in 1896 :-— 


‘¢ Your Committee can see no sufficient reason why a person employed upon Relief Works should 
not receive the rate of.wages current in the district, if he is able to earn the same.” f 


The second condition laid down by Mr. Chamberlain, that Municipal Employment 
should be given on the recommendation of the Board of Guardians, was gradually 
discarded by the more progressive Municipalities. “‘ The recommendation was not. 
adopted for obvious reasons,” writes a well-informed correspondent in The Times, “* had 
it been adopted the men would have been brought into contact with the Poor Law, and 
this was precisely what the promoters of Vestry employment wished to avoid.” § The 
Borough Surveyor, who had to use the men, naturally preferred to make his own selection 
‘according to his opinion of their relative fitness for a particular job he had in hand instead 
of according to the Relieving Officer’s opinion as to their past respectability, the number 
of their children, and the extremity of their destitution. But the Local Authorities had 
no machinery to make investigations either into the man’s past or into the reality or 
cause of his unemployment. The easiest way was to open a register and to allow all 
who claimed to be Unemployed, and who could prove continuous residence in the district 
for six or twelve months,|| to enter their names for a share of the municipal work. From 
this register, men were drawn as required, sometimes in rotation, those who described 
themselves as married and as having dependent children being often preferred. Thus, 
at Bradford, the Report states that :— 


‘¢ The registry was opened on December 14th, 190%, and had to be closed on February 3rd follow- 

ing, as the works in hand were approaching completion, and no further relief works were available. 

‘During that period 2,130 names were registered, and 874 men were notified to commence work, 

none being set to work except married men who had families dependent on them, and who were 

ratepayers, or had been resident in the city for six months. The men were employed in four-hour 

shifts, at 6d. per hour, the hours being limited in order to avoid attracting men from other employ- 
ment.” | 


* Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix N., p. 165. At Great Yarmouth, the rate of pay was raised from 3d. per 
hour to the current local rate of 4d. per hour. Jn London, the rates paid in 1892-3 were most various. “* At 
Chelsea, St. Saviour’s (Southwark), Bethnal Green and Poplar, 6d. an hour was paid ; at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, 5d; at Hampstead, 5d. up to 2s. 8d. per day ; at St. Pancras, 3s. 6d. a day ; at Clerkenwell, 3s. 8d. ; 
at Vauxhall, Lambeth, Brixton, and Newington, 4s. a day. | At Camberwell and Dulwich, Trade Union 
rates were paid, and the unskilled received 4s. 3d.aday. At Hackney, about fifty carpenters went on strike 
the first day, and did not resume work till they had obtained 9d. instead of 8d. an hour.” (‘* The State and 
the Unemployed,” Timzs, October 30th, November Ist and 6th, 1893; reprinted in Charity Organisation 
Review, December, 1893.) 
+ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix XC. to Vol. IX., Pars. 6, 7. 
+ Report of House of Commons Committee on Di-tress from Want of Employment, 1896, p. xi. 
§ * The State and the Unemployed,” Times, October 30th, November Ist and 6th, 1893; reprinted in 
Charity Organisation Review, December, 1893, p. 441. 
|| The Stepney Borough Council in 1902 limited their work to men who had resided in the Borough for 
three years. (Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril 
Jackson and Rev. J. ©. Pringle, Appendix N., p. 172.) 
4 Report of the Committee on the Unemployed to the Bradford Town Council, October 25th, 1904. 
In London, the plan was sometimes adopted of sending a postcard to the men who had registered whenever 
there was any work to offer them. ‘‘ The experience gained by the postcard system,” reports the Borough 
Surveyor in one case, “‘ leads me to the conclusion that very many of the men who ‘ registered’ did so more 
as a kind of insurance to secure work should the time come when they required it, and not because they were 
in actual need at the time of registering. About 30 per cent. of those to whom postcards were sent did not 
respond, and upon the inquiry officer visiting their homes to find out the reason, it was found that they had 
work elsewhere, and their names were then removed from the register. The number registered was 1,296 
(463 of whom registered last year).” (Annual Report, Vestry of Bethnal Green, 1893-4 ; Surveyor’s Report). 
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The practical result of the adoption by the Municipal Authorities of the current rate 
of wages, together with the large number of applications brought about by the open 
register at the office of the Local Authority, was the grant of only a short period of 
employment to each man. This system of short periods appeared to have a theoretical 
and a practical justification. It seemed the only method of making Municipal employ- 
ment less eligible than the employment obtained by a mans own exertions. The 
necessary incentive to men employed upon relief works to quit those works,” the Select 
Committee of 1896 had reported, ‘‘ may best be secured by an arrangement under which 
the hours of labour on Relief Works would be considerably shorter than the ordinary 
working hours.”* But short hours were inconvenient to dovetail into the ordinary work 
of the Municipality ; it was more practicable to let each man work the full hours for one, 
two or three days in the week, and it was urged that this would enable him to search for 
more continuous or more lucrative service on the other days. Thus, the St. Pancras 
Borough Council in 1903 took on its extra hands ‘‘ at three days a week, so as to diffuse 
the benefit as widely as possible, and to enable some of the workers to get employment 
on the other three days elsewhere, either in permanent, or in more continuous, or In more 
lucrative service.” ¢ The Paddington Borough Council in 1905 authorised its Surveyor 
“to employ an average of twenty men per week, week on and week off. This method 
would enable about forty men to be employed, instead of twenty being engaged con- 
tinuously ; and it is hoped that, during the alternate week . . . the men would endeavour 
to find permanent employment elsewhere.” { These reasons for discontinuous employ- 
ment chimed in with the very natural desire of the Local Authority to relieve as many 
of the Unemployed as they could from a given expenditure out of the rates. It coincided 
also with the constant demand by deputations of Unemployed persons that there should 
be no favouritism on the part of the Foreman, and that they should all share alike. § 
The usual procedure was, in fact, as we were informed by a witness before the Commission, 
‘unemployed men were allowed to register their names at the various depots of the 
Borough Council ; each man then received two day’s work in rotation.” || “ The condi- 
tions of employment,” state our Investigators with regard to one Borough, “ were laid 
down on the same lines as in the previous year; the length of time that each man was 
to be employed was left to the discretion of the Borough Engineer. It was subsequently 
fixed at two or three days, with the chance of another two days when the whole list of 
applicants had been exhausted.” §] At Bethnal Green the Surveyor reports that :— 

‘Complaint was made that by giving three days a week to each man employed, those who had 
registered their names recently would be a long while before obtaining employment, so the time 
was altered to two days each man, and finally the system of one day was adopted. I have no hesita- 


tion in saying that the one day system was the most satisfactory, as by it, whatever casual labour 
the Vestry had to distribute was equally distributed amongst all who applied.” ** 


The Chelsea Borough Council went so far in 1903 as to direct the Surveyor to engage 
even the watchmen only for three days per week per man, so that a larger number might 
be employed, at the same time raising the rate from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per night.t{ At Sunder- 
land, three gangs of men, at first engaged for three days a week, were presently reduced 
to three days a fortnight.{t 


The twenty years’ experience of Municipal Employment gradually revealed to all 
concerned some disquieting characteristics of this method of providing for able-bodied 
men in distress through lack of work. The first. objection—one which appealed most 
strongly to the members of the Municipal Authority—was the excessive cost of these 
additional works even if they were assumed to be necessary or of real utility to the com- 
munity. This excessive cost was most marked when the system of rotation of employment 





* Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 1896, p. xi. 

+ Report of Department of Works to St. Pancras Borough Council, 1903. 

{ Report of Works Committee to the Paddington Borough Council, November 7th, 1905. The Finance 
Committee at the same time reported as follows : ‘ We do not believe that ‘ the hope that during the alternate 
weeks when the men would be standing off they would endeavour to find permanent employment elsewhere ’ 
would ever be realised, but we believe the contrary would be the case, the proposed action being a strong 
inducement for men to remain in the Borough, and not to seek work elsewhere.” But the recommendations. 
of the Works Committee were approved. 

__, 8 Thus, it was part of the request of a deputation of the unemployed to the Bethnal Green Vestry in 1894, 
to employ more men, to distribute the work equally between all applicants.’ (Annual Report and Vestry 

Minutes, Bethnal Green, January 4th, 1894.) 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 82377, Par. 4A. 

{| Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and 
Kev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix N., p. 1738. ; 

** Annual Report of Bethnal Green Vestry, 1893-4. 

tt Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and 
Rey. J. C. Pringle, Appendix N., p- 141. | 

ti Report of Borough Engineer to Sunderland Town Council, 1886-7. 
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was adhered to. ‘I should say,” we were told by the Borough Surveyor of Poplar, that 

““under the three days’ system the labour cost 100 per cent. more than it should have 
done, whereas I estimate that in work [for the Unemployed] extending over two or three 
months, the manual labour did not cost above 15 per cent. in excess.” * “ Large bodies 
of men were employed . . . in reconstructing roads,” we were informed by the Borough 
Surveyor of Bermondsey, “‘ for a term of three days apiece. The result of this was that 
the work came out very expensive, owing to the fact that the men were not used to the 
class of work and, when the third day had arrived, they were stopped to make room for 
the fresh men, which was just about the time they had become acquainted with the use 
of the tools.” + The works done by the Unemployed for the Poplar Borough Council 
in 1903-4—3,300 men being given one “three day turn” in the course of the winter, 
1,323 of them getting also a second “ three day turn,” and only 296 more than two turns 
—cost 52 per cent. more than if done in the ordinary way, the extra expense thus incurred 
being £1,200, a result reported to be “‘ entirely due to the men being unused to the work, 
and in many cases physically unfit.” { But even where the men were engaged con- 
tinuously it was the experience of many places that the work undertaken by the Unem- 
ployed, “has cost more than double what similar work done under the same conditions 
and the same supervision cost the year before.” § ‘‘ On the new road at Mousehold,” 
which the Norwich Town Council got executed by the Unemployed, ‘‘ where the work 
could be correctly checked, it has been found to cost in some cases as much as six times 
what it ought.” || “ The class of work undertaken in 1903,” reported the Superintendent 
of Parks under the Glasgow Town Council, “ was what was most readily available, viz., 
double digging or trenching ground. While this may appear a simple and easy job, it 
demands a certain amount of skill, which skill was not possessed by 90 per cent. of the 
men, consequently the work done was costly, so far as ordinary market value goes. In 
1904, along with the aforesaid trenching work, squads were employed in the formation 
of a pond which entailed excavator work, in which the use of the pick was necessary. 
This work also requires a certain amount of skill, combined with bodily strength, a quality 


peverpeeere were werecr Che se eprereey FER pass ee eS ee 


* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 80722. 

+ Ibid., Appendix No. LXXXVIII. to Vol. IX., Par. 2. 

t Report of Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on the Relief of Distress due to Want 
of Employment, 1904, p. 320. ‘‘ The average loss on employing the men was 15 per cent., but sometimes it 
was much larger. Thus, on one job, which should have taken ten weeks, after eight weeks little more than a. 
third was done, and the whole of the estimated charge for labour had been expended. ‘ The employing of 
unemployed labour of this kind is a very expensive thing.’” (Zbid.). 

§ Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix R., p. 360. The following detailed statement as to certain works at Glasgow 
is of interest :— 


“ QrareMENT SHOWING Cost or Formina Roaps AND RaiLway at RoproystoN BY UNEMPLOYED 
LaBouR, WITH PROPORTION THEREOF PayaBLE BY COMMON Goop” [.e.. THE FUNDS OF THE 
Guascow Town CoUNCIL AVAILABLE FOR ANY PusBLic Purpose]. 


Forming Roads. 


Cost by Unemployed Labour :— 
£i- 82; dilj £) 28a ds 


Wages - - - - - : - - - - - - 373 7 10 
Railway tickets - - - - - - - - - - 49 114.9 
Tools and materials - - - - - - - - - 2213 8 
Blaes (i, brick refuse)- - - -. - - .- 7 *° 1617 0 
Horses and carts—hire - : - - - - - : - 63 8 4 
———— 519 18 7 
Valuation of road as formed - - - - - : 277.13 0 
Leaving balance, payable by common good, of  - - 242 5 7 


Forming Railway. 


Cost by Unemployed Labour :— 





Wages - -  - : Sit det Pm] eee Der Mee Des 
Railway tickets - - - - - - - - - - 1112 8 
Tools and materials = - - : - - - : Sr Oy oo 10 
———— 137 7 ll 
Cost if made by day’s wage men - - - - - - 88 12 3 
Leaving balance, payable by common good, of - - 48 15 8 
Total sum payable from common good - Ap aie Aas 


(Report by the Superintendent of Cleansing on Relief Work Provided for Unemployed Workmen on Robroyston 
(Glasgow) Estate, 1904.) ; 


|| Report of Joint Committee, Norwich Town Council, 1904-5, p. & 
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which too many of the men lacked. Wheeling the material excavated, while not requiring 
much skill, demands also fair bodily strength, and therefore, owing to the want of physical 
vigour, many of the men did not do anything like a fair day’s work.” * 


To the practical administrator it became also apparent that, when the practice of 
expediting work became chronic, it would: lead to financial embarrassment: rs These 
were works of necessity and cannot be-repeated every winter,” reports the: Public Works 
Committee of the Vestry of St. Pancras.f' “‘ We would impress upon the Council,” urged 
the Finance Committee of Paddington in deprecating the provision of Relief Works in the 
month of July, “that we are now in the time of the year when work is most abundant.” { 


It was not as if this excess of expenditure all went in wages to the Unemployed. To 
a large extent it was wasted by an uneconomic use of plant and material, and in the 
excessive supervision required. “ No one having a piece of work ‘ in hand,’ remarked 
the General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham Town Council, “ would willingly 
employ workmen who are unaccustomed to the particular work; and here one of the 
great difficulties of charitable employment arises. The Unemployed, as statistics will 
show, are usually men of the most varied occupations ; and it may fairly be presumed 
that some of them are not the most thrifty, thoughtful workmen, or men particularly 
handy at their respective trades. To put a number of ill-assorted workmen of this kind 
upon any public work would be fatal to its proper execution. In many cases the men 
would be physically unequal to the task, and in all they would require an amount of super- 
vision quite incommensurate with any advantage that might be obtained from lower wages.”§ 
It is often forgotten that, in all constructional works, a large outlay has to be made for 
materials and plant. ‘‘ For every day’s wages paid to the workmen, twice as much has to 
be expended in the hire of carts and horses.”’|| In certain works of wood-paving executed by 
the Islington Borough Council, several years before they were likely to be required in 
the ordinary way, the total cost was estimated at £11,389, out of which only £2,479 was 
to be paid in wages for the labour of the Unemployed.{] “In order to provide employ- 
ment,” as the Finance Committee warned the Paddington Borough Council, “ large sums 


have to. be expended on materials, so that of the large expenditure rendered necessary, 


only a relatively small proportion reaches the men themselves by way of wages. J/é 
would really be cheaper to the ratepayers who have to find the money in any case, rf relief were 
gwen to the men themselves direct.” ** Peay HRS 


And the advantage to the workmen themselves, of using the available funds to set 
going municipal works, instead of giving it straight to the Unemployed in some other form, 
became gradually more than doubtful. To the Borough Councillors who were interested 
in Labour it became increasingly apparent that these doles of work from Municipal Authori- 
ties were being, to a large extent, extracted out of the employment and the wages which 
would otherwise have been afforded to an enlarged permanent staff, or, in some cases, to 
the usual employees of the Corporation. ‘‘ The season when want of employment is 
most felt,’ observed the General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham Town Council, 
“is generally the winter; and what is to become of the regular Corporation workmen 
if numbers of the unemployed are taken on during precisely that season of the year when 
the least amount of outdoor work can be done?”+} By “ additional works in the way 
of street-paving,” reported the Master of the Works to the Glasgow Town Council, “ em- 
ployment could be given to a hundred or so ;” but this simply means that ‘‘ Contractors 
would dismiss their employees.’’{{ Nor was this objection founded merely ontheory. ‘“‘ The 
effect’ of the Municipal Relief Works at Bradford, deposed to us the Deputy City 
Surveyor, ‘‘ was to reduce the amount of work which would have been done by the labourers 
usually employed by the corporation, and as a matter of fact some of the regular cor- 








* Memorandum by Superintendent of Parks re Unemployed, Glasgow, 1904. 

+ Vestry of St. Pancras, Report of Highways, Sewers and Public Works Committee, February 22nd. 

{ Council Minutes, Paddington, July 11th, 1905, Report of Finance Committee. 

pepere of General Purposes Committee to Birmingham Town Council, July 25th, 1893. 

ad, 
al Minutes of the London County Council, November 17th, 1908 (Report of Finance Committee, p. 8.) 
Report of Finance Committee to the Paddington Borough Council, July 11th, 1905. 

tt Report. of General Purposes Committee to Birmingham Town Council, July 25th, 1893. ‘To ask 
the Municipality to provide, work,” deposed one witness of experience in Municipal Government, “ can be no 
remedy—it is hardly a palliative—on the other hand is more likely to accentuate the evil. If special work, 
is to be created this year, the work will not be required next, and another danger is, that the provident and 
reguiar workman will be ousted by such provision. After mature consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that Municipal provision of work will intensify the evil, and, in the end, increase the number of the unem- 
ployed.” (Evidence before the Commission, @Q. 91141, Par. 14.) . 


ee Report of Master of the Works to the Special Committee on Relief Employment,Glasgow Town Council, 


} 
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poration labourers were walking about the streets of Bradford, out of work, at the time 


when these works were in progress, as they declined to register their names at the labour 
bureau.” *— row | 


Thus, the relief of the Unemployed by means of Municipal Works was proved to be. 
to no small extent at any rate, merely an arrangement by which some men were deprived 
of their regular employment, in order that other men might be given, in rotation, a “ three 
day’s turn”?! The Unemployed thus taken on were certainly no better than those whom 
they displaced. As was sometimes naively admitted, those to whom this preferential 
position was given were, almost inevitably, less efficient workmen. ‘“‘ A representation 
having been made by the Board of Guardians,’ we read in the Report of the Poplar 
Board of Works, “that, in the struggle to obtain employment the weakest probably 
went to the wall, an arrangement was made by which men, to whom letters of recommenda- 
tion were given by the Relieving Officers, secured priority when Labour was engaged.” t 
“There are many old men and weakly young men, and others not used to hard manual 
labour,” we are told, “who seek employment at such times.” { “ The greater number 
of the men recommended were physically unfit, some being exceptionally unfit, and others 
being weak through want of food. One-fifth to one-third of the men were equal to the 
Council’s regular employees.” § The Camberwell Surveyor stated that, in the case of 
some excavating work, “on account of the want of stamina of the Unemployed” the 
Vestry’s workmen were taken from their scavenging and were put on to harder work, thus 
making room for the Unemployed.|| What is more serious is that by this costly system of 
giving preference to the unfit, work could not fail to fall, to some extent, into the hands 
of ill-conducted as well as unfit persons. ‘‘ Among those employed,” states the Borough 
Engineer of West Ham in 1894, “ were occasionally some loafers and idlers, rather more 
‘hard up’ than usual.”4] Even when these refused to stand four successive days’ work, 
and were dismissed for misconduct, or for failure to keep time, they had enjoyed the 
benefit of the day’s wages, to the exclusion of others more deserving.** 


Nor was the kind of work that was offered by the Municipal Authorities, whether 
to the skilled mechanic temporarily out of employment, to the clerk who had lost his 
place, or to the painter or building trades’ labourer, such an occupation as improved him 
either mentally or morally. It was doubtless better for all these men to be at work at 
anything, even if only for a “ three days’ turn,” rather than deteriorate by idleness. The 
worst kind of Municipal Employment was found to improve the man who had been a 
long time out of work. But compared with other occupations, or other training, the 
unskilled labouring, which alone could be provided for a heterogeneous body of applicants, 
was non-educational and depressing. ‘‘ Road-picking,” says a Borough Surveyor, “ is 
trying for the unaccustomed . . . blistered hands tell against good averages where the 


Senna Nc nr 

‘* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XC. to Vol. IX., Par. 9. “The work was 
not created, but was anticipated; that is the work of the next year or so was forestalled, in order 
that it might be available for the unemployed. Under normal circumstances, men accustomed to 
navvying would have been employed on the sewering work, but, owing to the distress, that work 
was given to the unemployed; and, so far, local employment of that description was made less _ 
regular for those usually engaged on it.” (Report of the Special Committee of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society on the Relief of Distress due to Want of Employment, 1904, p. 27.) “‘ At Preston, the work carried 
out by unemployed labour was necessary, and would have been done in any case. There was a real 
injustice to the men who would otherwise have got it. There ere some thirty or forty men, who, though not 
- permanent hands, are usually employed in Corporation works. As their jobs ended they were given the option 
of being taken on as ‘ unemployed’ at the wage of 44d. (instead of 5d.) an hour. They naturally refused to 
join the inferior class at less than their rightful pay, and were, therefore, thrown out of work.” (Report 
on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril'Jackson and Rev. J. C. 
Pringle, 1907, p. 118.) es 

+ Report of Board of Works for Poplar District, 1894-5. . 

+ Report as to the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Cyril Jackson and 
Rev. J. G. Pringle, Appendix N., p. 179. 
; § The Relief of Distress due to Want of Employment ; Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, November, 1904, p. 30. ; 

|| Report as to the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril J ackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix N., p. 136.—‘* Men are selected from distress registers because of the size 
of their families, and not because they are efficient workmen, and by this means the men who from their in- 
dustrial record are entitled to count on employment may be unfairly displaced. It has, for example, been 
stated that at the works on the Tooting lake, which were carried out by the unemployed, a number of good 
navvies who were unemployed, but had not registered, were to be seen standing round the works and seeing 
less efficient men employed.” (Jbzd., p. 119.) 

Evidence before the Commission, Q. 79408, Par. 20. / 

** Such defections increased the cost of the work. ‘There are special difficulties in connection with 
relief employment caused by the fact that when a gang has been composed of assorted men of various trades, 
some have turned up for the work and some have not, with the result that the time of tho-e who attended 

could not be effectively utilised.” (Report of Joint Committee, Norwich, 1904-5, p. 8.) 
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men are taken promiscuously.”* “ There was much talk,” we were told by a witness, 
“of white-washing railway arches, laying out recreation grounds, painting 
town halls; but it was soon found that such work is subject to very narrow 
limitations, and the usual work was ‘broom and shovel.’ : a Even this work 
gave out, and municipal ingenuity—hampered by the inability to take land in 
private ownership, or to find room for much “ ground. work in a crowded city, 
and still more, by the heavy cost involved for materials, supervision, etc.—could 
find no more tasks on which to put the Unemployed. Many Municipal Authorities 
were accordingly driven to fall back on stone-breaking for road metal. “The 
only arrangements we have in dealing with the Unemployed,” reports a Local Government 
Board Inspector, “is by sending all able-bodied applicants to the Corporation stoneyard 
where stone-breaking is provided at 2s. 6d. per ton.” { “ I have considered the question,’ 
reported the Master of Works at Glasgow, “‘ so far as my depastment 18 concerned, and do 
not see that any great amount of employment can be provided through this department, 
unless it may be in the way of stonebreakng. If the committee should determine to go 
on with this class of work, it should be, I think, on the footing of payment for work done 
only, and the basis of payment should be at the rate paid to the regular stonebreakers. 
The Committee will also keep in view that, 2f they go in for an extensive system of stone- 
breaking, the contractors from whom we purchase metal will pay off a number of their men, 
seeing they will not be able to get a market for the sale of metal.”§ Notwithstanding 
the plain warning conveyed in the latter sentence, the Glasgow Town Council “ agreed to 
continue the relief work to a limited number of men at stone-breaking, to be paid by 
piece-work,”’|| and the same plan was, in despair, adopted by various other Authorities. 
This monotonous and toilsome work, uneducational and brutalising even to the unskilled 
labourer, was found to be seriously deteriorating to the unemployed clerk or skilled artisan, 
and was bitterly resented by them as degrading. But even in the most suitable of occupa- 
tions, the atmosphere of Municipal Works, whenever men are taken on because they are 
Unemployed, and are not picked out and engaged at wages in the ordinary way because 
they are the best available men to execute a task that is required for its own sake, was 
invariably found to be enervating and demoralising. It is not in human nature to put 
forth one’s full strength in work which is different from that to which one has been accus- 
tomed, and which is known to have been artificially created more as a means of occupying 
the men than for its urgency; in an employment, moreover, from which dismissal is 
practically impossible.** Those who attempted to work at their full strength and their full 
speed were dissuaded from doing so. “ Decent men willing and wishful for work,” it 
was reported, “ are even intimidated and prevented from doing their best by those with 
whom they must work. Several cases came to our knowledge last year where men were 
threatened for doing more than the ‘ professional’ Unemployed thought was sufficient.” tf 





* Report as to the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix N., p.'173. 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78704, Par. 2. 

{ Thirty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1903-4, p. 228; Mr. Bagenal’s Report 
(as to Sculcoates Union, Hull). 

§ Report by the Master of Works to the Special Committee on Relief Employment, Glasgow, 1904. 

|| Report of Executive Sub-Committee on Relief of Unemployed, Glasgow, March 22nd, 1904. 

4 At Southwark, “the Board of Guardians in 1902-3 had been permitted to send men to the Borough 
Council on the understanding that the Council would provide work for them. This greatly embarrassed the 
latter body, and it was decided in 1903-4 that the Guardians should send fewer and selected men. ‘Thus, the 
Council provided work for 233 men between February and May, chiefly in stone-breaking. According to 
the number of their children the men had one, two or three days’ work in the week. The orders given were 
for two weeks’ work at 4s.a day. The orders were renewable, and some men had work practically throughout 
the winter.” (Report of the Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on the Relief of Distress 
due to Want of Employment, 1904, p. 28.) 

** “The men generally will not put their best into the work,” deposed one witness. “ This is largely 
due to the knowledge that having been engaged, not because their services were required, but because 
they were out of work, they are not likely, therefore, to be discharged. (Evidence before the Commission, 
-Appendix No. LIT. to Vol. VIII, par. 17 ‘b) ). 

tt Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 131 (quoting Report of City Engineer of Newcastle, 1895). ‘‘ In estimating the 
value of the work done by the unemployed, it cannot be rated much above 50 per cent. of that done by com- 
petent workmen. Some—unfortunately the smaller number—were willing and anxious to do their best 
but the majority, it was very apparent, went with the intention of doing as little as they possibly could, it 

being found that, directly the foreman’s back was turned, they simply idled their time. Others 
who were willing enough to work were physically incapable, either through weakness or from having been 
all their life accustomed to indoor employment. A few turned out to be very good, steady work- 
men, and they have been employed regularly since. Taken all over, however, the average value 
of unempioyed labour is, as I have said, little more than 50 per cent. that of regular workmen, 
the idleness of the loafers counterbalancing the work done by the more conscientious men.” (Report by the 


Tae of Cleansing on Relief Work provided for Unemployed Workmen on Robroyston (Glasgow) 
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In trying to utilise the labour of the Unemployed the Borough Surveyor, accustomed 
to deal with ordinary workmen on a purely business footing, finds himself turned into an 
instructor of the unskilled, and into a superintendent of a reformatory institution. ‘ The 
fact has been forced on me,” states the Newcastle Surveyor, “‘ much against my will, 
that the providing of work for the Unemployed by the Corporation is a wasteful way 
of doing it. We have not an organisation that can cope with the ‘ professional ’ Relief- 
Labour man.” * “ Foremen or gangers,” as was expressly pointed out to us by Mr. 
Walter Long, “whose business it was to superintend the work, while fully capable of 
getting full value out of able-bodied and capable workmen, had no experience of dealing 
with men who, through want or physical infirmity, were not able to give a full day’s work in 
return for the wages paid.” f And the foremen, conscious that the work had no com- 
mercial basis, were found sometimes to be themselves slack, and unwilling to bring their 
jobs to an end, 


_ All these objections to the relief of the Unemployed by means of Municipal Employ- 
ment—cumulative in their force—still leave unstated what seems to us the most funda- 
mental of all. . In the following chapter on “‘ The Distress from Unemployment as it 
exists To-day *’ we shall show that the problem before the country is only in exceptional 
circumstances and only to a small extent that of providing for the man who has tem- 
porarily fallen out of continuous employment at weekly wages, and who has to be tided 
over the interval between one such regular situation and the next one. Such a man 
would present, as we shall see, comparatively little difficulty if he stood by himself. What 
is more formidable is the fact that large sections of the population in most of the big cities, 
are in a chronic state of under-employment, in which they get only a few days’ work per 
week, and in bad times only a few days’ work per month. 


The provision of employment at irregular intervals and for irregular periods by 
Municipal Authorities, especially if it is arranged for times of more than usual Under- 
employment, tends to perpetuate this evil condition and to enlarge its area. This has 
been observed by one person after another. “The relief. work with which they are 
provided,” we are told in the Board of Trade Report of 1893, “is to many of them merely 
one out of the series of casual jobs by which they are accustomed to live, and when it is 
over they are in the same position as when it began. They have been supported for a 
few days, but they have not been set on their feet.’’{. ‘‘ The worst of these relief works 
is,’ says Mr. C. 8. Loch, “ that after they are over, the family are just where they were ; 
they get the employment for the winter, a few months, and then, unless they have it 
next winter and the winter after, they remain in the same position; but, on the other 
hand, one has done this injury, drawn a large number of comparatively young men on 
to a relief system. Now those men ought not to want to come, we ought to do our best 
to keep them from coming; but it was quite startling how many of them were’ quite 
young men ; they did not belong to trade societies ; they were labourers living in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way, and sometimes they were married and had young children, and 
sometimes they had not a strong physique.” § Summing up the results of fifteen years’ 
more experience, our own Investigators report that “ the best that the relief works have 
accomplished has been to provide another—generally inconsiderable—odd job to honest 
men who have to live by odd jobs, because of the irregularity of so much of our industry.”’|| 





* Report as to the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix R., p. 360. Of a particularly well-organised experiment, it was said 
that ‘‘ the men were unfamiliar with the work, and did it very slowly. But they seemed to do their best. 
There were comparatively few dismissed. The men were of all trades, ‘not accustomed to using a pick and 
shovel and burrowing the earth. It was very hard work for them, and they did it very slowly.’ Employing 
them rather demoralised the reqular men. ‘As a rule, if you have a gang of men, they all take the lead from 
the slowest men in the gang.’ On every job there was one of the regular gangers of the Borough, and a fore- 
man.” (Report of the Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on the Relief of Distress due to: 
Want of Employment, 1904, p. 27.) | 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78461, par. 4. 

t Report on the Methods and Agencies for dealing with the Unemployed, 1893, p. 409. 

§ Report of House of Lords Committee on Poor Relief, 1888, Q. 4174. : 

|| Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and 
Rev. J. C. Pringle, 1907, p. 39. | Such a plan, moreover encourages the loafer. “Schemes which merely 
provide a few days’ work for a large number of men in successive relays are of all others the most likely to be 
abused. They offer work in the form which exactly suits those who are unwilling to submit to continuous 
exertion, while doing very little for those really in distress. The plan of employing men in two shifts—three 
aays a week each—is recommended on the ground that :t gives them a chance to look out for work during 


the rest of the week, but against this very real advantage must be set the encouragement to loafers by an 


arrangement which falls in with their habits.” 
7H 
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card of Trade in 1893 gave the warning that “against the advantages 
Se ae for providing work for the Unemployed must be set the grave danger 
of their tendency to become chronic and to be looked forward to and counted on every 
winter.” * It is needless to add that the anticipated result actually happened. ' Before 
long,” we were told by one of our witnesses, “*a day from the Vestry ’ came to be looked 
upon as a matter of right and its refusal as an injustice. Crowds gathered round the 
Vestry every winter waiting for work. . . . At a meeting of the Vestry in 1895 a young 
man complained that ‘he had been up every day for ten weeks, but had not been taken 
on once,’ and he was one of many. . . . A generation has grown up which has learnt to 


look upon these doles as a right.” T 


Looking back on the whole twenty years’ experience of the: provision of Municipal 
Employment, it is fundamentally to this existence of large sections of the working-class 
population at all times in a state of chronic Under-employment that must be attributed the 
failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion of using Local Authorities to tide over periods 
of exceptional distress. Ii Able-bodied Destitution were limited to men, whether skilled 
or unskilled, who had lost definite situations, and might reasonably be expected to get 
into definite situations again when the emergency had passed away—whether their loss 
of employment was due to some such catastrophe as the bankruptcy of an employer or a 
fire, or to some dislocation through war or a commercial crisis—Municipal works would be a 
feasible way of getting over the difficulty. This course was successfully pursued in Lanca- 
shire at the time of the Cotton Famine. A few of the skilled cotton operatives could be 
employed at the current wages of unskilled men at public works without disinclining them 
to take up their old occupation as soon as the mills were re-opened. This outdoor work 
seems, in fact, to have served as a sort of physical training and to have actually benefited 
the health of many of those who were accustomed to the confinement of a mill. But even 
here, it was found necessary to supersede the ordinary machinery of the Local Authority 
by carefully-devised organisation under specialised management by which, at the cost of 
heavy loans charged upon the local rates, a limited number (never more than 4,000) of 
the unemployed cotton-spinners—not the labourers—were carefully combined with a 
large number of ordinary workmen, accustomed to the work of sewering, paving and 
street improvements, engaged in the ordinary way, and many of them brought from a 
distance. This Lancashire experiment, which is frequently cited in support of the Muni- 
cipal Employment of the Unemployed, was, compared with the operations of the Municipal 
Authorities of the past twenty years, a relatively small affair. Its very success—so far 
as it can be considered a success—confirms the reason that we have assigned for the failure 
of Municipal Employment as a means of providing for the crowds that assail the Distress 
Committees of to-day. It was not the men living on casual employment in the Lancashire 
towns, it was not the general labourers, it was not even the labourers in the building trades 
for whom the Municipal Employment was found in 1863-6.§ For the distress into which 
tens of thousands of these men were thrown, their chronic condition of Under-employ- 
ment being aggravated as an indirect result of the Cotton Famine, provision was made 
by huge charitable funds, by soup kitchens and by the Poor Law. It was exactly be- 
cause the Municipal Works organised by Sir R. Rawlinson were carefully confined, so far 
as concerned the ‘“‘ Employment of the Unemployed,” to the engagement of a limited 
number of cotton-spinners, for whom it was known that situations in the cotton mills 
would be available as soon as the importation of cotton was resumed, that this small and 








* Report on the Methods and Agencies for dealing with the Unemployed, 1893, p. 409. 
t+ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78704 (Par. 2). | 


t For this, the leading case in England of the aiding of Relief Works by the National Government, see 
Annual Reports of the Poor Law Board, 1862-3 to 1865-6 inclusive ; Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. Rawlinson’s 
Reports in Parliamentary Papers, 1866, Vol. LXI.; History of the English Poor Law, by T. Mackay, — 
1899, PP. 398-424 ; “ The Facts of the Cotton Famine,” by Dr. John Watts, 1866; “ History of the Cotton 
Famine, by R. A. (afterwards Sir Arthur) Arnold, 1864 ; ‘‘ Lancashire’s Lesson,” by W. T. McCullogh Torrens, 
1864; “ Public Works in Lancashire for the Relief of Distress,” 1863-66, by Sir R. Rawlinson, 1898. » 


_ _ § This was, indeed, tried, with disastrous results. “The gangs of labourers attempted to be organised 
in Lancashire before the introduction of the Public Works Act, as at Stockport, at Preston, and at some other 
places, proved utter failures. However little the men were paid, the work performed represented much less. 
Idleness soon verged into mischief, and mischief soon became actual riot.” (Sir R. Rawlinson’s Report, in 
Parliamentary Papers, 1866, Vol. LXI., No. 375, p. 3.) 
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costly experiment can be said to have been successful.* J} adequate provision were made 
an some other way for the casual labourers in chronic Under-employment, it is conceivable 
that the Municipal Authorities might successfully find work for the limited number of men 
whom some industrial dislocation had temporarily deprived of regular situations, and 
who needed only to be tided over until they got into regular situations again. Even then, 
the question arises whether, if financial considerations alone were regarded, it would not 
be found to be cheaper to give the men their wages without allowing them to spoil the 
material, wastefully use the plant and necessitate the engagement of foremen and over- 
lookers, for the execution of work, possibly not undesirable in itself, but of no real com- 
mercial value. In short, we are obliged to conclude, with the committee of the Norwich 
Town Council, that “ the work on the whole has been unsatisfactory, and the payments 
in some cases are scarcely worth calling payments for work, but merely a mask 
for charity.” : 


(B) THE UNEMPLOYED WorKMEN AcT oF 1905. 


An appreciation of the gravity of the evil of this unco-ordinated and unregulated 
“employment relief’ by Municipal Authorities—more especially the chronic “ employ- 
ment relief” of the Metropolitan Boroughs—led, in the autumn of 1903, a little group 
of experienced organisers and administrators of charitable funds to form a Committee 
and raise 2 Mansion House Fund in order to organise work on a better system for the 
destitute Unemployed of four East End Boroughs (Stepney, Poplar, Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch).t This Committee proceeded on the lines of systematic invescigation into 
the dustrial status of each applicant, in order to select, not men of good character only, 
but those who were usually in settled employment in a definite situation and had a clear 
prospect of returning to it. It also started the colony system of combining employment 
with training which we shall presently describe. But the main effect of the Mansion 
House Fund in 1903-4 was “ to demonstrate the magnitude of the problem to be solved.” § 
The situation had become one of some gravity. As Mr. Walter Long, then President 
of the Local Government Board, informed us :— 


“‘ There were crowds besieging the offices of the Relieving Officers and Boards of Guardians 
in London, in Leeds, in Liverpool, in Manchester, in Birmingham, and all our-great cities where the 
unemployed difficulty arose in an acute form; the Boards of Guardians could hardly sit in some 
places without safeguarding their doors, which were besieged by a crowd of people demanding assist- 
ance. In the same way when it was found that the relief given by the Guardians brought in its 
train pauperism and deprivation of all civil rights, they turned their attention to the Municipalities 
and demanded that great works should be carried out by the Municipalities on which they should be 
employed.” || 


Mr. Long dealt first with London. By his efforts an organisation to work on the 
lines laid down by the Mansion House Committee was, in the autumn of 1904, extended 
to every part of London. In each Metropolitan Borough a Joint Committee was formed, 
composed of representatives of the Borough Council and of the local Board of Guardians, 
in some cases with experienced charity workers, to undertake the local registration and 
inquiry. A Central Committee, composed partly of representatives of the Local Joint 
Committees and of the London County Council, and partly of persons nominated by 
the Local Government Board, was to administer whatever funds could be obtained, in 
carefully devised schemes for assistance. This semi-official organisation, called into 











* It is interesting to contrast, with this Lancashire experiment, the sort of problem that confronts the 
Local Authorities of to-day, in point of: (a) magnitude; (6) the kind of men to be provided for; and (c) 
the urgency of the need for relief. To take only a single parish in London, at Poplar in February, 1895, the 
offices of the Local Authority were suddenly besieged by crowds of casual dock and riverside labourers, thrown 
out of work by the frost, whose families were penniless and starving. The Local Authority felt driven to engage 
the men (at piece-work rates, yielding 4s. for a day’s work) to remove the thick snow that covered the streets. 
Only local residents were employed, but more than 4,000 men in this one parish struggled to get this work, 
and 3,580 of them were actually employed within a fortnight, on an average for about one day each (wages 
£715). About 100 had to be put to stone-breaking. (Report of Board of Works for the Poplar District, 
1894-5. 

* ail of Joint Committee, Norwich Town Council, 1904-5, p. 8. ; 

+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 77832 (pars. 26-28), 78372 (par. 3), 78704 (par. 3). Particulars 
as to Some previous experiments in 1893-4 on similar lines, by a Mansion House Committee of that date, will 
be found in the Third Report of the House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 
1895, Qs. 11197, et seq. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, QY. 77832 (par. 28). 

|| Ibid., Q. 78466. : 

q| Ibid., Qs. 78372 (pars. 17-25), 787043 ; Report of Central Executive Committee of the London Unem- 
ployed Fund, 1904-5. : 
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sist by the President of the Local Government Board without statutory authority, 
he stir Sate under the name of “ Distress Committee” for all the towns 
of the United Kingdom by the Unemployed Workmen Act, introduced in 1905 by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, who had meanwhile succeeded Mr. Long at the Local Government Board.* 


The Unemployed Workmen Act embodied the policy of Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular 
of 1886—that respectable men, temporarily unemployed, should not be cast on the Poor 
Law, but should be assisted by the Municipal Authority of the district in which they 
were resident. The casual labourers were expressly excluded. “ We proposed,” said Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, “to deal with the elcte of the Unemployed.” | “ The relief of recurrent 
distress,” he stated in introducing the Bull, “ was not contemplated. ... . The Unem- 
ployed for whom the Bill was intended were respectable workmen, settled in a locality, 
hitherto accustomed to regular work, but temporarily out of employment through circum- 
stances beyond their control ; capable workmen with hope of return to regular work after 
tiding over a period of temporary distress.” { By authoritative rules laid down by the 
Local Government Board, no man who had received Poor Relief during the preceding 
twelve months could be helped nor yet any one who had twice previously been helped 
by the new authorities. But there were other provisions and wider implications and 
larger aims embodied in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act than might have been in- 
ferred from the precedents of 1886-1904. The Unemployed Workmen Act set 
up, for the first time, Public Authorities, able to draw on the rates for their expenses, 
expressly charged to deal with the social disease of Unemployment. The powers oi these 
Distress Committees, which were to rise up in all large towns throughout the Kingdom, 
were not limited to the provision, out of voluntary funds, of work at wages for men 
temporarily out of employment. They were also empowered to pay the cost of the 
migration of men and their families to different parts of the United Kingdom, or their 
emigration; to establish Farm Colonies and to start an organised system of registration 
of employers wanting workers and workers wanting work within their districts. This 


last. function of ascertaining the exact conditions of the Labour Market in every part — 


of the Kingdom was especially insisted on. Whereas the establishment of a Distress 
Committee was to take place only in those towns in which it was deemed to be necessary, 
every County and County Borough Council’ in England and Wales was specifically 
required, if no Distress Committee was established, to appoint a Special Committee to 
ascertain, by means of continuous investigation, and the working of Labour Exchanges, 
what exactly were the openings for employment within their respective areas. ‘‘ The 
object of the Act,” Mr. Walter Long informed us, ‘“‘ was to provide machinery by which 
those who were able to work could get work by legitimate means.” § © bea 


(c) THE Distress COMMITTEES. 


The new organisation got rapidly to work. Besides the Metropolis, where the volun- 
tary machinery set up by Mr. Long was converted into the new statutory Authority with 
which we shall deal separately, nearly a hundred towns in the United Kingdom at once 
Sianes Distress Committees, and began to register applicants for assistance.|| 


In the ‘Provincial Boroughs, with insignificant exceptions, the Distress Committees 
had no other idea than a continuance of the policy of Municipal employment, which, as 
we have described, had been spasmodically carried out, here and there, during the preced- 
ing twenty years. The “‘ Labour Bureau”’ or “ Labour Register\” set up under the 





* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 77735—30 (Mr. Gerald Balfour) ; 5 Edw. VIL. Pt 18., 
{ Ibid., Q. 77738. | 


{ Hansard, June 20th, 1905; Regulations (Organisation for Unemployed), October 10th, 1905. 


seis Ss pense before the Commission, Q. 78469, This was left optional for the Scotch and Irish Counties and 
190T £ Si: i ; 


W, i! fod the House of Commons Returns No. 392 of 1907, and No. 173 of 1908, as regards England and 

M yee istress Committees were at once set up, outside London, in seventy-five Boroughs, and fourteen other 
ur si listricts 5 and these registered, within three or four months, 71,107 applicants (representing a population 
: n distress of 250,000), 56 per cent. of the men whose applications were entertained being under forty ; 50 per 
a general or casual labourers, and 25 per cent. men in the building trades. In the following year, 57,433 
\ppicants were registered, of practically the same ages and occupations. In Scotland, fourteen boroughs set 
de alee ea aE and registered 8,695 applicants in 1905-6, and 8,576 in 1906-7. (Cd. 3431 of 1906 
ger ‘iee ze of 1907.) No special Reports have been made for Ireland, but from the Annual Report of 
Kea © ; Overnment Board for Ireland, it appears that only four Distress Committees were formed, and but 

ewas done. (Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland for 1907-8, p. xii.). 
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Act has been, in nearly every town outside the Metropolis, practically only a means of 
registering the applicants for the ‘‘ Employment Relief” dispensed by the Distress Com- 
mittee. Only the smallest use has, except in West Ham and two or three other places, 
been made in these towns of the powers of assisting migration or emigration.* What 
‘has happened is that the provision of doles of work by the Municipal Authorities has 
received a great extension, and has become chronic. The simple device of anticipating 
works of paving, sewering and road-making, so as to begin them in the winter, before 
they were required, has been adopted more widely thanever. A certain ingenuity has been 
shown in inventing special jobs on which to set the Unemployed at work—reclaiming 
part of Chat Moss, planting trees in the water-catchment area at Leeds,{ foreshore reclama- 
tion at Bristol, potato-growing at Oldham and Croydon, forming new recreation grounds or 
cleaning watercourses in many towns. Viewed as a whole, these provincial examples of 
Municipal Employment under the Distress Committees between 1905 and the present time 
present exactly the same characteristics as those which were undertaken in response 
to the successive Circulars of the Local Government Board between 1886 and 1905. We 
see the same provision of work at the ordinary rates of wages, not afforded continuously 
to any man, but only for a few days in the week, or a week or two in the course of the 
winter.§ We see the same swamping of the lists of applicants by men who are at no 
time more than intermittently employed, whether these are dock or wharf or general 
-labourers, or painters and builders’ labourers, and who are glad at any season to present 
themselves for odd days of work at current rates.|| We see the same excessive cost of 
every work in which accurate comparison can be made—an excess due partly to the 
inevitable inefficiency of the Unemployed men at the work to which they were set, but 
chiefly to the difficulties inherent in working with heterogeneous gangs of men, few of 
whom were putting forth a full stroke, and some of whom were bent on doing only “as 
much as they were paid.for.”’ 4] We'see the same considerable expenditure, apart from the 
wages to the Unemployed, on the necessary materials, plant and supervision, so that 
it would often have been cheaper, financially, to have given the wages to the men merely 
as relief. Finally, we see the same inevitable tendency to a shrinkage of the ordinary 
‘stafis of the Municipal Departments, and to a throwing-out of employment of the regular 





* In 1906-7, from all the provincial towns of England and Wales, only 268 persons were assisted to migrate, 
and 437 men (with 1,232 dependents) to emigrate. (House of Commons Return, No. 173 of 1908, p. 8.) ‘Two- 
thirds of these were sent out by West Ham, Bristol, Birmingham and Leicester. No other Distress Committees 
have done anything to speak ofinthisway. In Scotland only four Committees did anything at all. (Cd. 3431 
of 1906.) EU 

t “ The most that can be said of the experiment is that it provided wages for 252 during a portion of the 
year. The work was, however, attended by great expense, owing to railway fares, provision of shelters, etc., 
~whilst no remunerative return was secured by the Distress Committee as a set-off against the wages paid.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XCVIII. (A) to Vol. VIII., Par. 2; Report of Manchester 
‘Distress Committee, 1906-7.) 

{ Report of Leeds Distress Committee, 1906-7. 

§ “It was decided to pay the workmen 44d. per hour, and to employ them tour days in succession, the 
‘time being nine hours per day.” (Report of Distress Committee, Halifax, 1906.) ‘‘ Two gangs have work 
each week, one on the first three days, and one on the last three days.” (Report of Dudley Distress Com- 
mittee, 1907.) Aft Ipswich, the Town Council refused to appoint a Distress Committee, preferring to let 
its Paving Committee execute extensive works of excavating and levelling on the Corporation land at piece- 
work rates, employing each man four days a week. (Minutes of Ipswich Town Council, November 9th, 1905.) 

||, We ourselves found the employment given by the Distress Committee actually made to fit in with casual 

employment. At Liverpool, as our Committee notes, “the men, some.of them, get dock work, and then, on 

oF off days, they are allowed to work for the Distress Committee.” (Reports of Visits by Commissioners, 
0. 1, B,, p. 4.) ’ 

Ps on one occasion thirty men, of whom the majority were young men, were discharged for laziness.” 
(Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and the 
Rev. J. C. Pringle, Appendix R., p. 363.) At Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1905-6, ‘ some site levelling, for which an 
item (£200) was on the city estimates, had been tendered for by contractors. The lowest tender 
was £130, but this was probably too low—a fair price would have been £170. It actually cost by unemployed 
labour £415 6s. 3d., of which'the Corporation refunded £200. The great addition to the cost was due to the 
‘substitution, at first, of barrowing for carting, but this was given up after a short experience. The supervision 
was not strict enough, and the men got away to an unfortunately ‘convenient’ railway arch. Some road 
work which was on the estimates had been tendered for at £1,359 19s. 2d., but with unemployed labour cost 
£1,875 18s. 11d.” (Zbid., p. 129.) “* Our estimate as to the result is that it cost the Corporation 40 per cent. 
more than if the work was done under contract.’’ (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LX XVI. 
to Vol. VIII., Par. 5.) At Croydon, it was reported’‘ that digging upon some cemetery land—described 
as the easiest work at the time—cost £145 for 104 acres. The surveyor estimates that similar work 
done with a plough would have cost about 25s. an acre.” (Report on the Effects of the Employ- 
ment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and the Rev. J. ©. Pringle, p. 
827.) ‘‘We find, for example, that £3,866 was paid for the construction of cricket fields,the normal value 
being £675 ; £2,997 for levelling and excavating, instead of £1,440 ; 16s. 10d. perton for breaking slag and 

stone, instead of 11s. 9d.” (Report by Town Clerk to the Bath Town Council as to the experience of the 


a 


Unemployed Workmen Act by forty-five Municipal Corporations, 1907.) 
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hands of the Municipal Contractors, because the 8 ground work ”’ on which they would 
have been employed in the ordinary course had been given to the Distress Committee, 
to be distributed in doles of “‘ Employment Relief’ to those who had put down their 
names as unemployed.* The Local Authorities, indeed, have been suspected of deliber- 
ately throwing the cost of their own projected works on the grant from the Exchequer 
for the Unemployed. In short, we are, by this experience of the provincial towns, 
forced to agree with the conclusion of our Investigators. “Municipal Relief Works,” 
they report, “‘ have been in operation for twenty years, and must, we think, be pronounced 
a complete failure—a failure accentuated by the attempt to organise them by the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act of 1905. The evidence we have collected seems conclusive that 


relief works are economically useless. Hither ordinary work is undertaken, in which 


case it is merely forestalled, and, later, throws out of employment the men who are in 
the more or less regular employ of the councils, or else it is sham work which we believe 
to be even more deteriorating than direct relief.” 


So far as the mere provision of employment is concerned, we do not think that the 
three years’ experience of the Metropolis under the Unemployed Workmen Act points 
to any different conclusion from that to which all those who have examined the working 
of Municipal Employment have been driven.{ In London the work of inquiring into 
and sifting out the applicants seems to have been more systematically performed by 
the Distress Committees than in most provincial towns. Moreover the Central (Unem- 


ployed) Body, by which the selected men have been dealt with, set itself from the outset 


against the policy of sharing out the work in small doles, so that those men who have 
been employed at all have usually had work continuously for several weeks or even for 
several months at a time, the short week of forty-three hours at 6d. per hour being 


substituted for the device of a “‘ three days’ turn ”’ which has elsewhere been so common.§ — 


But the Central (Unemployed) Body, with its twenty-nine subordinate Distress Com- 
mittees, has distinguished itself, not so much by the “ Employment Relief” which it 
has organised,|| for this has not differed essentially from what has been done elsewhere, 
and from what had been done spasmodically in London for the preceding twenty years, 
but for the energy and capacity with which it has developed the other ideas embodied 
in the Unemployed Workmen Act. It has been the three new functions of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, the establishment of Rural Colonies, the organisation of Labour Exchanges, 
and the removal of workmen to places where their labour was required, which have proved 
the most valuable fruits of this development of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of withdrawing 
the Unemployed from the Poor Law. ome 





* “ A few instances have been brought to our notice in which the regular staff of a Borough Council have 
been actually thrown out of work in the summer because the ‘ unemployed’ have already done certain jobs 


in the winter. . . . In many places we have found undoubted evidence of work which would naturally have 
been done by navvies or other workmen in the ordinary way being taken from them by being given to the ‘ un- 
employed.’ . . . We have found actual evidence in a few places of men being displaced by the employment 


of the ‘ unemployed ’ on relief works. Ina Lancashire Borough, certain sewage works were in progress, and the 
Distress Committee offered to contribute £1,000 in wages if the ‘ unemployed ’ were taken on. It was, of course, 
found that the employment of a very large number of extra men expedited the work to such an extent that it 
was likely to be finished before the summer, and before the £1,000 was expended. Of the permanent men 
some twenty-five were accordingly discharged. They were naturally indignant at being displaced by less 
competent men. and when told they might register as unemployed. and come back for three half-days a week at 
Sd. an hour (instead of full time at 54d. an hour) they very properly refused to register as ‘ distressed ’ work- 


men.” (Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson and the Rev. J. C. Pringle, on the Effects of Employment or Assistance _ 


given to the Unemployed, pp. 67, tin} 
t Ibid., p. 148. 


{ In 1905-6, there were 39,728 applicants registered by the twenty-nine Metropolitan Distress Committees, 
Tepresenting @ population of about 150,000; and in 1906-7, 32,614 applicants, representing a population of 
about 120,000—56 per cent. of the applicants whose applications were entertained being men under forty, 
51 per cent. general or casual labourers, and 22 per cent. belonging to the building trades (House of Commons 
Returns, No. 392 of 1907, and No.173 of 1908) ; these proportions being almost identical with those among 
the applicants to the Distress Committees of other towns. 


os é Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 77832, 78372, 78704; Preliminary Report upon the Work of 
R e Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 1906: Second Report upon the Work of the Central Body, 1907 ; 
eport upon the Work and Procedure of the Distress Committees in London, 1907. 


4 eth a ae Lo 1906-7, ‘ 2°510 men were employed for an average period of seven weeks, at a total cost 

Sepa ( hcl Report upon the Work of the Central (Unemployed) Body, 1908, p. 30); the actual 
v i Bo 4 e ‘ak ting improvements being estimated by the Office of Works, the London County Council, 
and the Camberwell Borough Council, for whom the various works were done, at no more than £3,271.(Ibid., 
p, 111.) These valuat 


ions may, however, have been too rigidly limited. 


a 
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(D) RuRAL COLONIES. 


“The main feature of the scheme of the Mansion House Committee” of 1903-4, 
a scheme inherited by the Central (Unemployed) Body for London, “was the provision 
of continuous work for male heads of families, the men being boarded and lodged and 
employed in Rural Colonies, while an allowance was paid to the families in London, on 
a scale based on the number of children, and averaging 14s. 6d. a week. The men were 
allowed to return home on furlough at regular intervals to visit their families and look 
for work.” * This idea of Rural Colonies was, from the first, a leading feature of the 
work of the Central Executive Committee of the London Unemployed Fund, which Mr. 
Long had started, and it became, from the outset, the principal development in London 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act. Under this scheme several hundreds of men 
were sent each winter, for periods of from four to seventeen weeks, to execute works of 
land reclamation, digging and excavating and road-making, principally at Osea Island, 
Letchworth and Fambridge. At the outset, it was intended to limit engagements to 
men who had been in regular employment, and who hoped to get back to definite situations 
at weekly wages, to the exclusion of the mere day labourer. The idea of the Rural Colony 
seems to have been principally to afford an automatic “test,” it being assumed that 
the removal from London, the separation from family and associates, and the monotony 
of daily work in the country, remote from congenial society, would stave off those who 
are attracted to Municipal Relief Works merely by the prospect of an easy job at regular 
if somewhat low remuneration. This, it will be observed, is, in one respect, a “ test” of 
a different order from that of admission to the General Mixed Workhouse. The essential 
weakness of the ‘‘ Workhouse Test,” is that it deters by means of the very regimen to 
which the inmates of the institution are subjected ; it therefore operates principally on 
those who have “ passed the test,’ and have been admitted. Its efficacy is dependent 
on the deterrent regimen being continued. The Rural Colony, on the other hand, deters 
by means of the dislike which the undesirable man has to leaving the congenial surround- 
ings to which he has grown accustomed ; its operation is, therefore, only on those whom 
it excludes. In so far as the necessity of moving into the country proved to serve as an 
effective “‘ test,” it offered the advantage of allowing the regimen at the Rural Colony to 
be free from any features of humiliation, degradation or penal conditions. Those who 
“* »yassed the test ” could safely be treated in whatever manner was best for their well-being. 


Apart from minor shortcomings, which were remedied by experience, the main 
objection to these first experiments in Rural Colonies was their unexpected costliness. 
It had been assumed that these carefully selected men, put to work at useful tasks, would 
produce, at any rate, some considerable proportion of their maintenance. The result 
proved quite otherwise. The conduct of the men was, on the whole, good; and the 
majority of them seem honestly to have worked. But, including the allowances to their 
families in London, they cost, on an average, about 258. per week each. The average 
output per man was not, as it could hardly have been expected to be, equal to that of 
the ordinary contractor’s gang. The expense of supervision and skilled organisation 
and direction of their labour was necessarily heavy. The kind of work that could be 
undertaken in the winter months by heterogeneous gangs of unskilled labourers, aggregated 
in large numbers, and constantly coming and going, was not such as offered any profitable 
return, even if undertaken under the ordinary conditions. We need not debit the enter- 
prise with the specially unfortunate. result of the work at Fambridge where a speculative 
job in building a seawall, in order to reclaim some land which had been submerged by 
an inruption of the sea, proved financially disastrous, just as it might easily have done 
to a contractor.t In this case there was also the profit, which cannot be computed, of 
protecting other land from possible damage. The typical case is perhaps that of Osea 
Island, where a public-spirited landowner offered the use of land, buildings, materials 
and plant on advantageous terms, involving no capital outlay ; and himself managed the 
housing and feeding of the men at an inclusive charge. The operations of seawall repairing, 
roadmaking and trenching at Osea Island cost £1,770, apart from the provision of buildings, 
materials and plant, “‘ the value of the work done being estimated at £530” by the in- 
dependent valuer, and the actual recoupment being only £265, the balance going to the 
owner of the land according to agreement, in part return for the buildings, materials and 
plant provided by him. Thus, 134 men, working on an average for nine weeks each, had 
received for themselves and their families the equivalent of about 25s. a week each, their 
gross product being only equal to about 8s. 2d. a weck each, and this sum being more than 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78372, Par. 4. 


t Ibid., Qs. 31683-4, 80744-84, 80807-31, 80857-951. It must, however, be remembered that losses 
of this sort inevitably occur when a number of jobs are taken ; and it might, therefore, properly be included. 
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é ed by the cost of materials, plant/and buildings and incidental expenses. It would. 
Tee ae ee exactly as snenaas the Central (Unemployed) Body to have paid the. 

134 men 25s. a week each for doing nothing in London.* The work at Letchworth resulted 

in somewhat better financial results. Its gross cost was £5,882, and £2,091 was actually 
received in return. The 422 men had, on an average, slightly over ten weeks’ employment ;> 
and the gross product was 9s. 8d. per week, from which 2s. 4d. per week must be deducted» 
for the expenses of supervision, plant, etc. The men earned, therefore, 7s. 4d. per week 
each towards their cost of about 25s. per week.f— Other enterprises yielded essentially~ 
similar results. We may, perhaps, infer that the employment of a few hundred carefully 
selected men in Rural Colonies, when work can be found for them, has been proved to: 
cost from 17s. to 25s. each per week, which can only be said-to be less than the men and 


their families would have cost in the General Mixed Workhouse.t i 


But the financial results are not, in themselves, decisive. The men and their families. 
had to be maintained somehow; and whilst they cost less in the Rural Colonies than in 
the General Mixed Workhouse, there is universal testimony that the results were enormously 
superior. The Colony served, on the whole, as a “ Test ”’ of just the right sort. It did: 
not dispense with the need for careful inquiry, and selection of men, | But it choked off » 
the drinker, the loafer, the “‘ work-shy,’”’ and the semi-criminal “ cadger’’; whilst the 
honest and respectable man, though refusing to leave his home whilst he had any™ 
alternative, gladly accepted the offer, if he was in real distress, for the sake of the regular~ 
subsistence secured to his wife and family. And those men who “passed the Test” 
were benefited, not, as in the General Mixed Workhouse, deteriorated, by what was done. 
for them. It was true that, mainly owing to the conditions under which it had been 
done, their work yielded little or nothing of money value. But they gained in health. 
and strength by their stay in the country,§ with adequate food, regular hours and enforced 
abstinence from stimulants. They gained, too, usually, in character and, in the best 
instances, perhaps also in morale from the regular work, the sense of co-operation in — 
enterprise, and the absence of degrading or humiliating accompaniments.||) Many of 











*See the figures given in the Report of the Central Executive Committee of the London Unemployed 
Fund, 1904-5 ; Preliminary Report upon the Work of the Central (Unemployed) Body, 1907, p. 38; Second 
Report of the Work of the Central (Unemployed) Body, 1908, pp. 38-9. . 


tIbid., pp. 39, 116. 


{We have already mentioned (Chapter IT.) the utilisation, by Boardsof Guardiansand Unemployment Com-. 
mitteer, of the Salvation Army Colony at Hadleigh, which was establishéd as part of General Booth’s “Darkest” 
England ” Scheme of 1890. Here, the work has been frankly one of reclamation of character, the employment 
and traming being avowedly only means to that end. Particulars of the work done for the Able-bodied Un- 
employed at the instance of various Authorities will be found in “ Hadleigh ; the Story of a Great Endeavour ” ; 
“Labour Colonies,” by Colonel D. C. Lamb ; Third Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment, 1895 ; Report of the Mansion House Committee on the Unemployed, 1903-4 ; Report 
of Central Executive Committee of London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5 ; Report of Departmental Committee 
on Vagrancy, 1906; Annual Report of Holborn Board of Guardians, 1905; Annual Report of Stepney Board 
of Guardians, 1905-6 ; Report of Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, on the Effects of Assistance given 
to the Unemployed; Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 16223 (Pars. 55-57), 16583, 78905.. 
Whilst every visitor to Hadleigh is much impressed by the zeal and devotion with which the Colony is. 
managed, and by the skill and ingenuity put into all the details of organisation, the extent of the success of this - 
work of reclamation of personal character is a matter of controversy. In any case, however, the Colony is 
devised for what we may call moral invalids; and it hardly affects the problem of the Able-bodied Unemployed. 
It suffers, however, equally with Hollesley Bay and other Rural Colonies, in being without the means of finding - 


suationg for the men whom it has restored to mental and physical health, and having no other outlet than. 
emigration, 


_o§ “The men sent tothe Colonies benefited considerably morally and physically.” (Report of Bermondsey » 
Distress Committee, 1905-6.) 


|| We may trace in the official records the gradual realisation of the fact that it was in the training that - 
they supplied, rather than in the pecuniary value of the product, that the Rural Colonies were justified, <‘ Even 
re cases of personal weakness or failure,” says the Report of 1904-5, “ the efforts of the Unemployed organisa- . 
hay may not be wholly useless, In many cases such weakness is mainly the product of environment. A 
pees a Gh country life, the influence of new surrcundings, friendly assistance and advice, or the inspiration — 
or a new hope, may be the means of an effectual remedy. Such men, after a period of testing and training, 
tiene ee of the efforts, and worthy of the independence, of a new life in a new country. In 
Mipsis - Ae se! weakness does not produce, except in bad times, actual unemployment, but only prevents, 
pee aftord at ealth, steadiness and independence,the opportunities for personal influence or disciplinary - 
antl ile ae tine! Le period of continuous assistance—the employment of a man on a resident Colony 
of effectin a AGlor Y payment of an allowance to a wife in her home—may provide the necessary means 
tae cit pe a. improvement. If there is some exceptional disability, the presence on the local com> 
ee hey oe atives of charitable effort may furnish an opportunity of bringing some appropriate” 
Tee ty . sean of the Central Executive Committee of the London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5.), 
sane ee g See the same experience at Birmingham,where the intention had been solely to afford employ- 
, e only men who were really benefited,” deposed the Chairman of the Committee, “ were about. 
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them gained, also, even at the necessarily uneducational work to which they were put, 
something in the way of physical and mental training: * and it was along this last line 
that the experiment of Rural Colonies was further developed. 


The other form taken by the Rural Colony was that of the Farm, or Agricultural 
Training Establishment. By the public-spirited action of Mr. Joseph Fels, the land and 
buildings at Hollesley Bay, which had been specially adapted and used as an Agricultural 
College, were secured for the public and placed at the disposal, first of the Central Com- 
mittee for the experiments contemplated under Mr. Long’s scheme, and then of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body. On the 1,300 acres of this estate, including not only arable land 
and pasture, but also extensive gardens, orchards, dairy and poultry farms, much heath 
for bringing into cultivation, and a brickfield, it was proposed to combine three different 
purposes, namely ;:— 


_(i.) “The provision of special work for periods of exceptional distress ”* 
the men being employed at improving the estate and “ double-digging” for 
the planting of fruit trees ; 


ui.) “The provision of more continuous work for men who... show 
a marked aptitude for country life,” these selected men being trained “ for 
permanent work in the country as gardeners or farm labourers ; ”’ and 


(iii.) ‘‘ The establishment of suitable men and families in agricultural or 
other rural industry,” whether in farm or market-garden situations at wages, 
by the establishment of small holdings, or by emigration, for which special 
training was to be afforded.f 3 


‘ro the Farm Colony thus established with the approval of the Local Government 
Board of 1905, the twenty-nine Distress Committees in the Metropolitan Boroughs have 
been authorised to send, from among the local ‘‘ Unemployed,” selected married men 
of good character, choosing primarily those who expressed a desire to be trained for agricul- 
ture or to emigrate. The wives and families received the weekly allowance that we have 
already described, the men themselves getting at the Colony only their board and lodging 
and sixpence a week for pocket money. Every month they were allowed two days’ 
furlough, their railway fares being paid, in order to visit their homes and look for work. 
They could, of course, leave the Colony at any moment, receiving their railway tickets to 
London, and the allowance to their families being stopped after the current week. In 
the course of the four years that this Farm Colony has been in operation, over 3,000 men 
have been admitted and discharged, the average stay being 11°5 weeks. Of this number 
about 174 (with 700 dependents) have been emigrated, along with their families; 42 
(with 183 dependents) have been assisted to migrate to country situations elsewhere ; and 
495 have taken their discharge on having obtained work, these “ known cases ” being only 
a part of the total who have found work. The remainder of the men, comprising three- 
fourths of the whole, were either returned to London on the completion of the maximum 





forty who were employed for nearly two months at some work in connection with the Sewage Farm. These 
men were thoroughly trained and their physical powers well developed by work and good food which they obtained. 
Investigations were made as to the condition of these men, several months after they had left the employment 
of the Distress Committee, and it was found that fifteen had obtained regular employment, which was an 
extremely satisfactory result of the training they had received” (Evidence before the Commission, App. 
-No. VI. to Vol. VIII., Par. 6). 

* «Though Colonies cannot effect social miracles, they may still do useful work of a less pretentious kind. 
They will be always there, in good years as in bad, to meet hard cases, and to give a breathing time to the 
unfortunate. . . . Different Colonies will have different aims. Among such aims may be placed the preserva- 
tion or restoration of physical vigour, the increasing of general efficiency, schooling in good habits, industrial 
training, preparation for emigration. Up till now most Colonies have been most successful in achieving the first 
of these. They have been to the working man “ out of sorts” what Marienbad or Karlsbad are to those at 
the other end of the social scale. Probably they would be vet more successful in this direction if simple gym- 
nastics were made an element in their work ” (Ibid., Q. 81760, Par. 24 (e)). On the other hand, it has been 
said that there was a certain amount of disadvantage in the men being “ institutionalised.” and having all 
the details of life arranged for them. ‘*‘ Where the element of training is strong. as at Hollesley Bay,” deposed 
one witness, “ this evil. . . may be counteracted ” (Ibid., Q, 77832, Par. 37). “ Untilthey are made Schools 
of Industry they are not likely to do their inmates much real good” (bid., Q. 81760, Par, 24 (e)). Besides 
that at Hollesley Bay, Farm Colonies have been established by the Distress Committees of West Ham, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. But we think that Hollesley Bay may be taken as the best representative of the idea of a 
Training Establishment, the others being more of the nature of Relief Works. 

+ Report of the Central Hxecutive Committee of the London Unemployed Fund, 1905; Preliminary 
Report upon the Work of the Central (Unemployed) Body, 1907 ; Second Report (upon the same), 1908 ; Par- 
ticulars as to the Hollesley Bay Colony (Central Unemployed Body), 1908; The Unemployed : Hollesley 
Bay Farm Colony Experiment, by James Gunning, 1907; Evidence before the Commission, Ys. 31662-74. 
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stay allowed, or left prematurely. on one ground or another,.without anything being known 
of their having got into situations. | ) SHES 1GOR 


The actual cost of the experiment cannot easily be calculated, because it is impossible 
to decide‘by what amount the commercial value of the estate has been increased by the 
various works that have been executed, the large extensions of the market-garden and 
fruit, orchards that have been made, and the other improvements that have been effected, 
all of which are of the nature of capital outlay. The actual amount by which the Central 
(Unemployed) Body, and its predecessor, the Central Executive Committee, are out of 
pocket down to September 30th, 1908, including the purchase of the estate and cottages 
(£33,000), and all the improvements, as well as the maintenance of the men and all 
expenses, has been (less recoupments from sales of produce, etc.) £111,573. Against this, 
there is to be set the undoubted great improvement of a freehold estate of 1,300 acres. 
What is more certain is that, including the family allowances, and between 5s. and 6s. 
per week for food, the men cost, on an average, with railway fares, supervision and in- 
cidental expenses, something like 25s. to 30s. a week each. 


The Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, started with such wide and varied objects, has become 
the subject of some controversy. To us, surveying the whole course of the experiment, 
two factors seem to have militated against its complete success ; namely, the mixture of 
aims with which the undertaking was started, and the peremptory extinction of the pro- 
ject which had afforded the stimulus of hope indispensable to the success of any social 
experiment. The mixture of aims interfered, from the outset, with the single-mindedness 
of the organisation. The Colony was devised primarily as a training establishment ; 
but it was made to serve also as a place where hundreds of men could be provided merely 


with employment, which it was hoped would be productive of profit. To some members — 


of the governing body, the main purpose of the Colony was the training afforded: To 
others, its chief value seemed the opportunity of finding productive employment for. the 
Unemployed. To others, again, it seemed a stage towards the settlement upon the land 
of a selected number of men trained for the purpose. The Distress Committees, whilst 
selecting, on the whole, respectable men of decent conduct, failed to find: enough men 
who wished to be trained for agriculture, or for emigration, :and were tempted ‘tofill 
up all the available places by dispatching the best of the men who, on finding no other 
alternative open to them, would consent to go. . The idea. of confining admission tothe 
Rural Colony to men who had held regular situations, and might hope to regain such, 
was quickly abandoned, largely because the Distress Committees had little or nothing 
else to offer to the crowd of casual dock or general labourers and building trades’ labourers; 
who made up three-fourths of the applicants. Thus, the bulk of the men sent, tothe 
Colony were men who did not want to be trained in agriculture, who resented the idea; 
and who looked upon their engagement merely as one of employment away from their 
homes in a remote country place, at the severe task of ‘‘ double-digging ”’ in cold weather, 
for wages which they described as “a penny a day.” . The unfortunate Superintendent 
of the Colony would find scores of such men arriving—sometimes as.many as eighty ina 
single day—who were sore at what seemed to them unnecessary exile, who had no wish 
to be taught anything, and for whom, whatever the weather, work had to be found. We 
think that it is no little testimony to the advantageous circumstances of the 
Hollesley Bay Estate, to the patience, skill, and administrative capacity of the Super- 


intendent, and to the practical wisdom with which, on the whole, the enterprise has beep 
conducted, that, under all these disadvantages, the cost has. been kept down to so low’a 


figure, the men have gained so much advantage, and the discipline of the establishment has 
been so well maintained.* But from the standpoint of affording productive employment 
there can be little doubt that the Hollesley Bay experiment has been open.to the criticisms 
that have been made on other forms of Municipal work for the Unemployed. Its.sole 
merits, from this standpoint, are that, unlike Municipal Relief Works it has served as 
the right sort of Test, and that it has provided those who passed the Test with healthy 
Maintenance and. a task of work in the open air of the country, without degrading accom-, 
paniments, instead of ina London Workhouse or Labour Yard. . © oli! to. elisteb od 


From the standpoint of affording training to those men who wished to engage in agri- 


cultural pursuits, in England or the Colonies, the Hollesley Bay Colony must be counted a 





* We have personally consulted the Chief Constable of Suffolk on the point ; only to be informed that 


(whilst some apprehension had been felt by the neighbours at the outset), there had been absolutely no police 
charg against any of the men-in the Colony. 
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success. The varied and practical character of the instruction provided appears to be 
just what is required for the would-be emigrant or small-holder ; and, moreover, the train-' 
ing has, in fact, enabled a certain number of men to obtain permanent situations in this 
country. But the use of the Colony as a Training Establishment has been hampered in 
various ways. The men themselves seldom got quite free from the idea that they were 
there for productive employment, and some of them were, for this reason, indisposed to 
take the training seriously. The use of the Colony as a place upon which some hundreds of 
the Unemployed could be ‘“‘ dumped,”’ merely in order to be set to work, necessarily 
absorbed much of the time and zeal of the administrative staff ; and diverted the interest 
and attention of the minority of men who were there for training. Those who, for one 
reason or another, were not suitable emigrants, looked to finding situations in the country ; 
but the failure to organise any complete system of Labour Exchanges in every County, 
to which we shall presently refer, made it almost impossible to discover the existence 
of suitable vacancies. Finally, there came the blow which destroyed the stimulus of 
hope under which the Colony had worked, in the decision of the Local Government Board 
in October, 1906, that the erection of cottages should be stopped, that no part of the 
1,300 acres could be set aside for small holdings, and that, in spite of the terms of the 
Statute, no further expenditure was to be incurred by the Central (Unemployed) Body to 
assist even the selected men who—to use Mr. Walter Long’s own words to us—had “ taken 
advantage of the opportunity offered to them to really learn how to cultivate their land 
to a profit,’ and had been specially trained with this object, to get established, as 
intended, on the land, so that they “‘ might become self-supporting citizens.’’* 


Our impression of the success and failure of the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony has been 
confirmed by the results of an investigation, made by one of our number in the spring 
of 1908, into the aiter-careers of the 1,853 men who had, at that time, passed through 
the Colony. ‘This inquiry, conducted by personal visitations of the homes in all the 
twenty-nine Boroughs of London, had the advantage of being undertaken some time 
after the earlier batches of men had returned home from the Colony; but this lapse of 
time, whilst it increased the value of the Report with regard to those men who were found, - 
necessarily involved the loss from sight of a large proportion who were dead (10), not 
actually found (14), or who had removed without trace (740). Out of the 1,089 whose , 
careers were more or less ascertained, 174 had emigrated and were mostly reported to 
be doing well, and between 40 and 50 had found situations in the country. But the 
great® majority of the men, who were for the most part those sent to the Colony ” 
merely for employment, not for training, had had to return to London, and it 
is the after-careers of ‘these men which are of the greatest significance. From © 
the .interesting statistics of the Report made on these cases, certain broad 
features stand out. In more than 90 per cent. of the cases the men had been»: 
physically benefited by the stay at the Colony. Health and strength, impaired by the 
privation and mental distress that goes with Unemployment, had usually been restored 
orimproved.f Ina little over 8 per cent. of the cases, it was declared that no such physical 
benefit had resulted, these being usually cases in which the man had been sent home 
through illness, or in which delicate men had been unable to stand the exposure. Nearly 
all the wives spoke highly of the Hollesley Bay Scheme, and found the weekly allowance 
sufficient to live upon, owing to its regularity. A great many of them said that they 
and the children were able to live in comfort ; but after the man’s return, and a few weeks 
of irregular work, the home had gone’ back to its normal destitute condition.t Only 
9-per cent. of the wives found it impossible to keep their homes decently on the money 
allowed them. In one family only was there evidence of the absence of the man causing 
injury to the home, and in this case the wife ran away whilst her husband was at’ the 
Colony. In spite of the extreme poverty everywhere, 63°3 per cent. of the homes were 
reported on as being clean and well kept, 22°4 per cent. were fairly clean, and only 14.3 
per cent. were dirty... Of the whole 908 men actually visited, 41°4 per cent. had not made 
any application to the Distress Committee or the Poor Law since their return from the 
Colony. Of the remaining 58°6 per cent. 33°5 per cent., had applied to the Distress 
Committee with no result, 13°7 per cent. had applied to the Distress Committee and had 
temporary work given to them, whilst 11°4 per cent. had applied to the Poor Law. ~ It 
is from the industrial standpoint that the alter-careers are least satisfactory. Only 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78461, pars. 5 and 10. 


+°“ Great benefit to their health and physique had been received by such men, as well as agricultural 
training.” (Report of Marylebone Distress Committee, 1906-7.) . 


t The wives of the men, it is reported, were found more enthusiastic about the Colony than the men 
themselves. In some cases where the husband has been flatly antagonistic to the Colony, the wife, without 
too obviously contradicting her husband, has made it clear that she thoroughly approved of it. 
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in about 10 per cent. of sien cases had the man _ succeeded in setting into” 
a regular situation of some permanence, though ‘“‘ fairly regular work” was: 
reported of about 7 per cent. more, What appears to be a_ considerable 
proportion of those engaged in the Building Trades had obtained fairly continuous — 
work at the usual busy season in the Spring; but found themselves unemployed again — 
in the winter. In no fewer than 107 cases, out of 908 men actually visited, skelled artisans _ 
and mechanics—carpenters, compositors, bootmakers, tavlors, blacksmiths and engineers 
among them—had sunk to be general labourers. Of the men who were simply returned 
to London, and whom the Central (Unemployed) Body had dropped there, to sink or 
swim, the great majority had, in fact, found themselves in no way permanently re-estab-_ 
lished, but once more in the same Mane state of ‘‘ Under- employment,’ dividing their. 
time between doing a little casual work, and tramping about in a hopeless search for a 
better job, and quickly becoming, for ‘the most part, in as great need of help as they 
were a year or two before. In seven cases at least (besides many others among the 740. 
not traced), the home had been broken up, and the men and their families were in the - 
Workhouse.*. 





* We give some of the results of this Inquiry.— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MEN BEFORE GOING TO HOLLESLEY BAy, 1905-8. 
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* Casual Labour includes those who have never done anything but “odd jobs.” 


PERCENTAGES FOR LONDON OF MEN WHO HAVE BEEN AT THE HOLLESLEY BAY FARM. COLONY AS TO THE 
SUBSEQUENT RESULTS. 
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It is clear that, however superior may have been the stay at Hollesley Bay to residence 
in the Workhouse; or to work in the Labour Yard, the capital drawback has been that 
the great bulk of the men have been allowed to return to the same demoralising morass of chronic 
Under-employment from which they were taken. In these cases, no permanent good has 
been done. But the experiment has not been fully carried out as it was intended. What 
Mr. Walter Long thought that he had authorised were “‘ experiments in regard to the 
deserving applicants with a view not only to giving them temporary employment, but 
also. . . to securing their permanent re-establishment so that they might become self- 
supporting citizens infuture.”* As a remedy for the distress due to Unemployment, 
the Rural Colony falls short, because, under the present policy of the Local Government 
Board, it stands alone. The Central (Unemployed) Body was definitely informed that 
the Act was “ only intended for the provision of temporary relief.’ But the Act itself 
said that the temporary work was to be such as the Local Authority thought “ best calcu- 
lated to put the man in a position to obtain regular work or other means of supporting 
himself.” What is lacking is, as regards the trained and tested men, some appropriate 
machinery for securing, as was originally contemplated, “their permanent re-estab- 
lishment.’ t 


(z) Toe Lasour Excnanes. 


It would be unfair to Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald Balfour not to record that 
they recognised the necessity for machinery in order to enable the new Employment 
Authorities that they were setting up to discover exactly where and how the applicants 
for relief could be permanently re-established in employment. It was part of the provision 
made by the Unemployed Workmen Act that there should be, in every County and County 
Borough, an official organisation for ascertaining the local conditions of employment, 
and this was to take the form of a universal network of Labour Exchanges covering the 
whole country, which would, when in full working order, show at once in what parts of 
the country there was any unsatisfied demand for labour. Where a Distress Committee 
was set up, the conduct of the Labour Exchange was entrusted to it. Wherever no 
Distress Committee was set up, there was to be a Special Committee appointed by the 
County or County Borough Council, and expressly directed to fulfil the same function.§ 
‘The network of Labour Bureaus which the (Unemployed Workmen) Act was intended 
to establish all over the country ”|| was, in fact, as Mr. Gerald Balfour described it to us, an 
integral part of the general scheme. 


Unfortunately, as it seems to us, this part of the scheme of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act has, outside the Metropolis, been left practically tmoperative. In spite of 
the mandatory terms of the Act in this respect, we cannot find that these Special Com- 
mittees were ever appointed in England and Wales, or (except in Lanarkshire, Hamilton 
and Motherwell) anywhere in Scotland or Ireland, or that any Labour Exchanges were, 
as the Act required, set up for the large proportion of the country not falling within the 
jurisdiction of any Distress Committee.{] Thus, as the Act has actually been administered, 
Labour Exchanges have been established only in places where Unemployment was so 
great as to warrant the setting up of a Distress Committee ; and where, consequently, 
they were foredoomed to find it impossible to discover situations for those who registered 
Dee RS ae See 

* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 78461, Par. 5. ; 

t MS. Minutes, Working Colonies Committee, Central (Unemployed) Body, October 23rd, 1906. 


+ So long as “ there is no apparent outlet for Colonists after their term of employment, the advantages. 
seem to be confined to the physical and moral benefits to the men themselves while at the Colony, and the 
preserving of their homes. ... It is a regrettable feature . . . that Colony life under present conditions 
affords no outlet to permanent settlement on the land. Hence many of the men come back to their former 
life without hope or prospect.” (Report of Woolwich Distress Committee, 1906-7.) 


§ Mr. Long had been struck by the fact that “‘ there was no means by which it was possible to ascertain. 
what the conditions of labour were in different parts of the country. In one part, labour might be, compara- 
tively speaking, scarce, whereas in another there might, at the same tmie, be a redundancy ; but there was no. 
Central Body able to ascertain these facts, and place them at the disposal of the Unemployed. For these: 
reasons, I thought that there ought to be a Central Body.” (Ibid., Q. 78461, Par. 7.) 


\| [bid., Q 77737. 


q{ We have been unable to ascertain that the Local Government Board for England and Wales has ever 
brought to the notice of the various County and County Borough Councils their failure to comply with the Act 
in this respect ; or has ever inquired from them what reason they had for this failure. } a fl a2 
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themselves. In those places at which, in the judgment of the Local Government Board, — 
there was no such pressure of the Unemployed, and where, accordingly, there may have 
been vacant situations to be filled, no Labour Exchanges have been established. Thus 
it was that it came about that when the Superintendent of the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony 
sought to discover vacant situations in country districts for the picked men whom he. 
had trained to agricultural work, hefound that the Labour Exchangesfor the rural districts 
had not been established, and he had to make shift, j ust as if the Act had not been passed, 
with personal solicitation and private correspondence, and with costly advertisements 
in newspapers circulating in rural districts. | | 


Apart from the failure to set up Labour Exchanges in the places in which no Distress 
Committees were established, the Act was itself in fault, as we can now see, in ever asso- 
ciating one of these organisations with the other. The fact that the Labour Exchange was 
established by, or in close connection with, a Distress Committee—as happened nearly 
everywhere outside the Metropolis*—not only tended to make it regarded merely as an 
adjunct of the Municipal Relief Works, but also prejudiced it, from the start, in the minds 
of competent skilled workmen seeking new situations, and of employers desiring anything 
better than the crowd of casual labourers and men downtrodden by misfortune or mis- 
conduct who make up the bulk of the applicants for Employment Relief. Nor did the 
Distress Committees make any attempt to create a network. We do not find that the 
different Labour Exchanges that professed to register the local demand for and supply 
of labour opened up communications with each other, in order to make known the local 
position for each other’s benefit. To do this effectively needed organisation from a 
national centre, to which each Labour Exchange might have daily reported—even if 
it could report only that there were no unsatisfied demands for labour of any kind; and that 
there were so many men, of such and such occupations, out of work. Hven this negative 
result would have been of use in preventing the aimless wandering in search of employment 
that now goes on. It might have proved, too, the extent and ubiquity of Unemployment. 
We cannot but regret that, just as no steps were taken by. the Local: Government Board 
to get established the complete network of Labour Exchanges contemplated by the Act 
of 1905, so no steps have been taken to organise; by»means of a Central’ Exchange, any 
means of inter-communication among such local Exchanges’as are in operation.t 


In the Metropolis, however, the experiment of the Labour Exchange has been tried 
with some success. The Central (Unemployed) Body took the view, after some discussion, 
that the Labour Exchanges contemplated by the Act of 1905 § should have no connection 
with the temporary registers of applicants for Employment Relief that were opened each 





* Glasgow, Edinburgh, Croydon and Coventry seem to’be the only exceptions: In these ‘towns, the 
Labour Exchange has done good work in a limited sphere. sO LEEL . 


+ “ The fact that the Distress Committee register has been used for the purpose of an Employment register 
has been very much against any chance of achieving success in the way of putting employers and workmen in 
communication with each other. It appears to be quite evident that a Labour Bureau for this purpose must be 
worked separately from any register for the adiainistration of relief in any form, as it is quite certain that a 
list of men whose principal qualifications for employment aretheir poverty; number of children, thrift, and 
length of residence in the district, will never appeal either to business men in search of competent workmen, 


or to the large body of self-respecting workmen who resent anything savouring of State Relief.” -(Report-of 
Bournemouth Distress Committee, 1906-7.) , noted 


{ It is fair to add that the Local Government Board for Scotland did go’so far as to send out a special 


Circular on October 25th, 1906, drawing attention to the value of Labour Exchanges, and urging their establish- 
ment, apart from the registers of the Distress Committees. F Gk O208 . 3 


§ Labour Exchanges had been started, here and there, quite irrespective of local distress from Unemploy- 
ment. The first in this,country appears.to have been that established at Hgham in Surrey, mainly by the 
efforts of Mr, Nathaniel Cohen, London County Council, in 1885; followed quickly by one at Ipswich by Mr. 
Tozer (Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1894; Report on Agencies and Methods of dealing with the 
vedio 1893, p. 100). Others were established by the Plymouth, Liverpool and Salford Town Councils 

y 1894, as well as by the Islington and St. Pancras Vestries. Within the next ten years, the number had 
gone to more en a score, the Metropolitan Borough Councils being specially authorised to maintain them 
i x ra # 1902 (the Labour Bureaux (London) Act). » A“ Central Employment Exchange,” in‘communica+ 
me a t Oe local Exchanges was established by the Central Executive Committee of the London 
Muniel Ar ea m April, 1905, In March, 1906, the Central (Unemployed) Body took over all the existing 
peiane xchanges in the Metropolis, except that of the City of Westminster. (Report upon the Work of 

e Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 1906=7; Evidence before the Commission, Qs, 81259-69.;) Report 


19058 cae Bureaux. by H, D, Lowry, 1906; “ Unemployment : a Problem of Industry,” by W, H, Beveridge, 
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“winter by the Distress Committees; and that what was required, in good times and bad 
alike, was some permanent machinery for enabling employers and wage-earners to find 
out each other’s whereabouts and each other’s requirements more easily and more 
certainly and more quickly than would otherwise be possible. ‘The Labour Exchanges 
which had been set on foot in various parts of London were formed into a single organisa- 
‘tion, and after some careful experimenting as to what was and what. was not practicable, 
‘the whole of the Metropolis was gradually covered by a network of public employment 
agencies, telephonically inter-connected, and reporting to a common centre. These: are 
already being resorted to by employers of labour of every kind, skilled and unskilled, male 
and female, manual and clerical, the number of situations offered through their agency 
being at the end of the year 1908, at the rate of 33,000 per annum. They are also being 
increasingly applied to by wage-earners of every kind, not merely by those who are actually 
Unemployed, but by those who expect or desire to change their situations. Itis interesting 
to find that the Trade Unions, at first suspicious, if not actually hostile, have become 
steadily more friendly to the institution, which they find of positive advantage, not only 
to their members, but also to their organisation. We are informed that, on December 
31st, 1908, no fewer than thirty-two Trade Union Branches were already keeping their 
“vacant books” actually at the Labour Exchange itself. The number of situations 
of professedly permanent character filled by the Metropolitan Labour Exchanges at the 
end of 1908 was at the rate of more than 20,000 per annum. 


The experience of the Labour Exchange in London indicates both its utility and 
its limitations. It does not increase’the volume of demand for labour. It does not 
create work at wages where no employer offers it. But in all but the best organised 
trades it abridges the interval between one situation and another, during which no wages 
are earned. It greatly reduces the weary aimless tramp of the Unemployed workman 
all over London, from one firm to another, in the attempt to discover, by actual application 
to one after another, which of them wants another hand. It enables the workman’ to 
ascertain, by calling at one office in his own neighbourhood, what: inquiries have been 
made for his own kind of labour all over London. To the employer 1t offers, similarly. 
the choice among the available workmen ‘of the kind he:requires.'’ But the Labour Hx 
change affords a further contribution towards the solution of the problem‘of Unemploy- 
‘ment. Experience proves that, even in London, at atime when thousands are unemployed... 
there are opportunities for the taking on of more hands which employers forego because- 
they cannot, in theabsence’of machinery of this kind, discover quickly and | without. 
trouble exactly the kind of labour that they require. ' By enabling these opportunities... 
tobe taken, instead’ of being let slip, the Labour Exchange may, to some sheht extent,. 
and with regard to certain specialised kinds of skill, even increase the volume of employ- 
‘ment. Finally, experience shows that ‘the Labour Exchange offers the means of 
“ decasualising ’ labour. Though one employer wants a man for Monday only, there 
are others who want men for Tuesday only, others for Wednesday only,i'and so on. “In 
so far as such employers draw their casual labour from a common Exchange; it may cease 
40 be casual-so far as the labourers are concerned, one job being “‘ dovetailed” with another 
0 as to give each man practically continuous employment. © ‘To the possibility of developing - 
this use of Labour Exchanges we shall recur in a subsequent chapter. 


FO Yu (rF) Payine THE Cost ‘or REMOVAL: 


But the Unemployed -Workmen. Act :did. not merely aim at providing machinery 
for ascertaining what situations were vacant in any part of the United Kingdom, and 
for discovering ‘where’ there was a local excess, and where a‘local' deficiency ‘of labour. 
T¥ also eriabled the Local Authorities to make it possible for the necessitous man, and his 
family, to move to the situation found for him, or to the place where labour was most 
in demand. This, too, was to be outside the Poor Law. Mr. Walter Long had realised 
that to permit any Destitution Authority to subsidise the removal of the Unemployed 


from one locality to another would ruin,-in advance, this method of helpfulness.* For 


a) 


the first time for a whole generation the Act of 1905 enabled public funds to: be used, 
-apartfrom the Poor Law, for paying the expenses of the removal of men and their families 
from places in which they could get no employment, to other places in which there was 





* “Tn regard to emigration, representations were made to me by people representing the Colonies that 
there was thé greatest objection to emigrants being sent out by Boards of Guardians. - Even though they. might 
not be actually paupers it was considered by the Colonies that the fact that the Board of Guardians sent them 
out made it almost inevitable that they should be in some way affected by the taint of pauperism.’’? (Evidence 
before the Commission, Q. 78461, par. 6). 
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an ascertained demand for labour. The Central (Unemployed) Body for London set 
itself diligently to utilise all the opportunities thus afforded.* The other parts of England 
and Wales were scrutinised to discover situations for which no local candidates were 
available, and, contrary to the common expectation, such were found. | It was discovered 
that some men in distress had family connections in other places, by means of which 
they could get along and become self-supporting, if only they could come within their 
reach. Care was taken that no removal was sanctioned until satisfactory assurances 
were obtained that definite situations were available, that the employment offered was of a 
permanent character, and that arrangements had been made for providing suitable homes 
in the towns or villages to which the families were transierred. In this way it was found 
possible to assist the removal of some scores of families, representing about 300 persons ; 
one-half of them from Woolwich to South Wales and Lancashire, where there has been 
an actual demand for labour; and one-half, beng men who have been trained at the 
Farm Colony, to various situations in the country. 


Pending the development of better means of discovering unsatisfied demands for 
labour in other parts of this country, the chief work of transfer has necessarily taken the 
form of removal to other parts of the Empire in which there was proved to be a need 
for more workers. Where men have expressed a desire to emigrate, and have been found, 
after careful investigation, in every way suitable, they have been assisted to go to Canada, 
and, in a few cases, to New Zealand. In the first two years of its existence the Central 
(Unemployed) Body thus enabled no fewer than 8,000 persons thus to remove to new 
homes, in nearly all cases making arrangements which ensured the men employment 
immediately on arrival.t 


This policy of enabling selected men among the Unemployed to remove to new locali- 
ties, whether merely from one county of England to another, or from one part of the 
Empire to another, is sometimes criticised as affording no real help. If, it is said, the 
men who wish to shift are strong and competent, the locality or country in which they 
are living cannot afford to lose their services ; whilst if they are weak and incompetent, 
no other locality or country will wish to receive them, or will be able to provide a living 
for them. It was suggested, in short, that not only was there no unsatisfied demand 
for labour anywhere, but that, even if such an opening could be found, the best men would 
not need to go, and the worst men would not be allowed to come. This seems to have 
been the view taken by nearly all the provincial Distress Committees. But the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London found that this summary way of disposing of the possi- 


bilities of migration and emigration did not exhaust the question, Investigation and. 


experience proved that, whilst a change of locality was not available as a method of assist- 
ing the bulk of unemployed workmen, there were some men for whose distress it was a 
successiul, and even the most appropriate remedy. At all times, and in all places, there 
are “ industrial misfits ”—men who have been thrown out of gear with their surroundings, 
it may be by the local stoppage of their industry, it may be by the loss of heart in them- 
selves—who will never really be able to struggle to their feet in their old locality, but 
who, could they but get a new start, amid new circumstances, are likely to become per- 
manently successiul. To enable these men to change their environment may be, as the 
experience of the Central (Unemployed) Body for London has abundantly proved, the 
ee really helpful, as well as the most permanently economical way of relieving their 
istress. 


(c) Tae InapEQquacy or tHe UnemMpLoyeD Workmen Act. 


But although the experience of the Central (Unemployed) Body for London proves — 


the Unemployed Workmen Act to contain germs of very promising developments, the 
nn an a MMM a NMOL R I. 


* Not much use seems to have been made of this power by Distress Committees outside the Metropolis, 
though the Bootle Distress Committee describes its payment of removal expenses to two or three families for 
whom employment had been found in distant towns, as “ perhaps, the most useful work ” that it had done 
(Report of Bootle Distress Committee, 1906-7). The West Ham Distress Committee moved a score or two 
of persons (Report of West Ham Distress Committee, 1906-7). Through private interest, the Brighton Distress 
Committee got three families settled in a Yorkshire woollen mill (Report of Labour Bureau Sub-Committee, 
Brighton, 1906-7). In the absence of the network of Labour Exchanges covering the whole country, which 

_ they ought to have had at their disposal, most Distress Committees seem to have assumed that no openings 
existed anywhere. 


t yeaa Bee upon the Work of the Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 1908, p. 48. 
id., p. 127, 


arige With the exception of that of West Ham, which, adjoining London, took, for this.purpose, the London 


a a 
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provisions of the Act have been found, in nearly all great centres of population, quite 
inadequate to the needs. The Act was avowedly only experimental in character. It 
definitely established the public responsibility for dealing with Unemployment, and 
provided machinery for ascertaining the area and depth of the distress, without at the 
same time affording the Local Authorities any adequate means of coping with the distress 
that they had probed and tested. We have accordingly found an almost universal dis- 
satisfaction with the Act, which sometimes takes the form, especially among those whose 
experience has been limited to the provision of Employment Relief, of declaring it to be 
of no utility whatever. 


We may note, to begin with, the failure of practically every Local Authority to do 
anything at all even for a large proportion of those applicants whom they had found 
eligible for assistance under the Act and in every way worthy of it. Thus, it has been 
found that, in round numbers, out of every hundred applicants who have presented 
themselves, a third have been ineligible under the limiting conditions prescribed by the 
Local Government Board, and out of those whose claims have been entertained, at least 
half have had to be sent empty away, whilst those for whom anything could be done 
at all, have got help only after long delay, and then only in a manner hopelessly inadequate 
to their proved need.* It is difficult to realise the sickening despair which conscientious 
members of Distress Committees have felt in listening to the stories of applicant after 
applicant, whom they knew to be respectable hard-working men in distress through no 
fault of their own, whose distress it was generally understood that Parliament had directed 
to be relieved, and for whom it was nevertheless manifest that nothing was likely to be 
done.t Matters were much aggravated by the exceptionally prolonged depression in 
the London building trade. It must, we think, be a fundamental principle of any dealing 
with the subject of Unemployment at all, that the Public Authority charged with this 
service must be in a position to provide appropriate treatment, in one way or another, for 
every case of proved eligibility that comes before it. | 


The failure to do anything even for the most worthy applicants has been, to some 
extent, due to lack of funds. Though the Act set up public bodies to grapple with the 
distress, and allowed them to take out of the rates all the expenses of their organisation, 
it permitted no expenditure from the rates upon the very object of the organisation, 
namely the relief of the distress. In most places the donations of the charitable have 
proved quite inadequate. The special grants made by Parliament each year 
have been made so late, and have been clogged with so many conditions that 
many places have found it impracticable to obtain any advantage from them. “ The 
Act,”? deposed one of our witnesses, “ either went too far by being introduced at all, or 
not far enough, the former being my own opinion. Speaking generally, it is absolutely 
ridiculous to think that voluntary funds will be subscribed, when certain sums may be 
taken out of the rates in connection with the same objects. We have had the proper 
machinery in motion since the Act was put into force, but have had no funds whatever 








* Thus, taking the whole of the Distress Committees in Hngland and Wales, in 1905-6, out of 110,835 
applicants, 73,817 were found to be eligible but only 41,321 were provided with any work at all throughout 
the whole winter. The amount of this Employment Relief was relatively small, averaging less than eight 
and a half days per man in the course of the three or four months; a large proportion of the whole getting 
only two or three days. The total amount of wages distributed by this Employment Relief among the 41,32! 
men throughout the whole winter does not appear to have averaged 30s. per man (House of Commons Return, 
No. 392 of 1907). In 1906-7, there was some improvement. Out of 90,057 applications, 54,613 were enter- 
tained ; and 35,092 were provided with some Employment Relief, either by the Distress Committees or by the 
Municipal Authorities themselves. Though the great majority of these got only a few days’ or a few weeks’ 
work during the whole three or four months, the average period of employment of each man went up (House 
of Commons Return, No. 173 of 1908). In the autumn of 1908, in London, out of 40,000 men registered, 
the number on any kind of Employment Relief on December 8th, 1908 was only 3,447. 

+ At Bermondsey, “only about one in nine of the applicants obtained any work through the Committee.” 
(Replies by Distress Committees to Questions ... on... the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, p. 7). 
“ As it is,” reported the Bradford Distress Committee, “‘ many weeks or months often elapse before work can 
be found, and this not only raises hopes in the minds of the Unemployed which cannot be fulfilled, but directly 
encourages the lazy and shiftless man to be content with having put his name on the register, and so long as: 
he can live upon the earnings of his wife and children not trouble to look further for work. On the other 
hand, if work is promptly offered by the Committee it relieves the immediate necessities of the worthy applicant 
and at the same time applies a test to those shufflers who swell the number of the Unemployed ” (Ibid., pp. 39- 
40). At Middlesbrough, we were informed, “ it raised hopes among many men that work was going to be pro- 
vided for them as soon as they liked to apply ; and the real powers of the Act are so small as to be little better 
than useless. In this town we have conscientiously tried our utmost to derive some good out of it for the benefit 
of bona fide working men, but have been able to do very little indeed for them. Gradually the men got tired 
of waiting and applying for work, and allowed their names to be struck off the list, recognising what was (and 
is) a fact—that we could do next to nothing for them.” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. 
LXVI. to Vol. VIII., Par. 5.) 
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+o work with so far as paymg tor work done, whether necessary and of a good and useful 
character or simply in the form of relief work. As I have said before, we tried to carry 
out the Act,but because we could not show a condition of affairs that was nearly impossible, 


. 


we failed utterly in obtaining any portion of the grant made by Parliament, to the utter 
disgust of many of our members.” * ! 


The conditions of eligibility for assistance under the Act—imposed, it must be 
remembered, not by the Act itself, but by the Local Government Board—have been 
proved greatly to limit its utility.t The residential qualification, for instance, has been 
found to exclude some of the most worthy applicants, and to operate in some cases as 
a penalty for having really tried to find work in another district across the purely artificial 
borough boundary. As one Distress Committee points out :— | 


“A man is for many years a ratepayer in one district and, to better his position, he removes to 


another district, and in, say,six months’ time, through some cause or other, and very probably through _ 


no fault of his own, he loses the position and is out of work ; he is not eligible to be registered under 
the Act in the district where he resides, and he is not eligible for the district which he has left, because 
in both cases he has not the necessary twelve months’ residential qualification. °t 


The exclusion from the benefits of the Act of men who had received Poor Relief, 
and of men who had been assisted under the Act at any time during two successive years, 
debarred from help many of the most pressing cases.§ Thus, at Southampton, “ upwards 
of 200 deserving men with families have been prohibited from participating in the work 
at the disposal of the Distress Committee, for the reason that these men have on an average 
received 3s. or 4s. each in relief at the cost of the poor rate. These small sums have only 


been obtained by the men when their families have been absolutely in need of food.”|| 





* Ibid. 


+ The regulations made by the Local Government Board for Scotland were more liberal than those pre- 
scribed for England. There were no exclusions of persons who had had Poor Law relief, a fact which has 
permitted the assistance of many men who have been temporarily in the Poorhouse. There was no limita- 
tion of the period of Employment Relief to sixteen weeks. There was nothing prescribing that the remunera- 
tion should be less than the current rate. The Local Authorities were left, in other respects, much more free 
than in England. (Ibid., Q. 89049, Par. 14.) 


t Replies by Distress Committees to Questions ... on... the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, 
p. 82 (Grimsby). ‘‘ While it is necessary to stipulate that applicants must have a residential qualification 
to be eligible for employment locally provided, and to prevent persons from being attracted from outside areas, 
‘the present minimum period, viz., twelve calendar months is too long, many persons do not reside in any one 
district for that period. By reducing the period necessary for qualification to six months, the interests. of the 
wesident Unemployed would be safeguarded, and a fuller index of the real extent of Unemployment obtained.” 
(Lbid., p. 86; Sunderland.) 


_ § The Local Government Board for England and Wales failed to make intelligible to the Distress Com- 
mittees or the public (just as it had failed to do in its Conferences on the subject with the Local Government 
Board for Scotland) what was the object or the principle of these exclusions. Though the Act became law on 
August 11th, 1905, it was not until October 10th, 1905, that the “ rules and regulations ” for carrying it out 
were issued. ‘“‘ Among these was a provision that applicants were ineligible who in the twelve months 
immediately preceding their applications had been in receipt of Poor Relief other than Medical Relief. 
On December 6th, amending regulations were issued which modified this provision by permitting 
such cases to be dealt with after special resolution of the Committee. On January 15th, 1906, a 
further amending regulation modified this still further by enabling applicants to be dealt with who 
had received Poor Relief during the fifteen months preceding January 2nd, 1906. “The result of 
these rapid changes was, of course, to cause considerable confusion, and practically little notice was 
taken by Committees as to the receipt of Poor Relief. Several Committees passed all their Poor 
Relief cases en bloc by specialresolution. Others passed such resolutions whenever they wished to recommend 
particular cases. If the original intention of the regulation was to differentiate between cases to whom the 
Poor Law was no new thing, and those who might be saved from the pauperising contact of the Guardians, 
the date of Poor Relief was immaterial. Owing to the variations of regulations at different times, the returns 
on the subjects are probably quite unreliable. The record papers were not always so accurately filled that their 
dates were given, and the applicants would not always remember or be able to state dates of relief. In some 
‘Committees, if a man concealed relief, his paper was not sent to the Relieving Officer. One Committee informed 
E ae ae did not differentiate those who had received Poor Relief and those who had received Medical 
; e x in their Returns, and others, no doubt, followed the same course. Some Committees did not refer cases 

0 the Relieving Officers at all, and consequently there was no check on the statements.” (Report on the 


ae of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Gyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, 


ut eee by Distress Committees to Questions ... on... the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, 
ie - Ae eee The hardship is aggravated by the fact that the Distress Committees are not usually 
riaehae as or dette than a part of the year. At Liverpool, for instance, “‘ during six months of the year the 
eh ra ee ae provide work, and it has happened that men have been compelled to seek relief 
(Ibid 8 i 13.) nths, and by doing so have disqualified themselves for assistance by the Distress Committee.” 
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‘The regulations led, in fact, to the ludicrous position that, whilst the West Ham Distress 
Committee were providing for hundreds of men on their own Relief Works, the West Ham 
Guardians were driven themselves to “ provide relief work on their land... for: . 
men who have registered with the Distress Committee, and are considered suitable cases 
for assistance, but who are disqualified from receiving same owing to having received 
either similar assistance within the past two years or Poor Law Relief.”* The result 
was that several hundreds of the Unemployed were employed on vacant land by the 
Distress Committee and, within a quarter of a mile of them, several hundreds more on 
other land by the Board of Guardians. It was,‘therefore, not surprising that Mr. Asquith, 
in November, 1908; announced that these exclusions would be abandoned.} 


There was, in fact, no justification under the Statute, as the Local Government Boards 
for Scotland and Ireland rightly held, for excluding men who had, in the past, received 
Poor. Relief. The Act was intended for the relief of a limited class of the Unemployed— 
those who, from no fault of their own, had fallen out of situations of assumed perman- 
ency, and were in distress. What this class was does not clearly appear in any of the 
conditions drafted by the Local Government Board. Conditions aiming at the exclusion 
-ot the Unemployable, of the chronically Under-employed, and of the Men of Discontinuous 
Employment—classes that we shall specifically describe in the following chapter—would 
have been in accordance with the intentions of the authors of the Statute. But to any 
such cleavage the fact of having in the past received Poor Relief, perhaps on account of 
some exceptional emergency, was quite irrelevant. 


Finally, we may note that the form and substance of the inquiries into the applicants’ 
conduct and past life prescribed by the Local Government Board, excited resentment, 
and greatly limited the benefits of the Act. ‘“‘ Some of the questions on the Record Paper 
are of such an inquisitorial character that the best class of Unemployed workmen, almost 
without exception, have refused to register, preferring to suffer in silence.”t It was, 
in fact, never made clear with what objects, or on what principle, the inquiries were 
prescribed. The essential fact to be ascertained as a condition of the eligibility of an 
Able-bodied applicant for treatment by an Employment Authority—treatment, that 
is to say, of some kind—is, in. our opinion, the existence of Unemployment. This, of 
itself, should be sufficient to entitle an applicant to assistance appropriate to his needs. 
We do not think that further inquiries would have been resented, if it had been made clear 
that they had been prescribed, not for the object of finding out whom to exclude, but 
merely for the purpose of considering in what way the applicant could most appropriately 
‘and helpfully be relieved. It is, in our opinion, only at this point and for this purpose— 
that is to say, as diagnosis for guidance in treatment—that inquiries as to character, past 
employment, sobriety and membership of societies are warranted or socially useful.. 


(H) CoNCLUSIONS. 


We have, therefore, to report :— 


| 1. That as compared with the methods of relieving the Unemployed under the Poor 
Law, the experience of the policy—inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular of 1886, 

and definitely confirmed by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905—of withdrawing the 
Unemployed from the Poor Law, has proved full of valuable suggestion and promise. 


2. That the precedent of the Lancashire Cotton Famine suggests that Public Works, 
-earried on under specialised organisation for a limited period, with the object of employing 
particular classes of persons deprived of definite situations by some accidental or tem- 
porary cessation of their regular employment, and practically certain to resume their 
ordinary occupations, may prove the easiest method of relieving their transient destitution. 


3. That twenty years’ experience has proved that it is not practicable in ordinary 
‘times to disentangle these cases from those of respectable men who are chronically Un- 
employed or Under-employed ; with the result that any work at wages afforded by Local 
Authorities as a method of providing for the Unemployed tends to become chronic, and 
instead of being confined to the men thrown out of definite situations by the accidental 





* Public notice of the West Ham Board of Guardians, January 31st, 1908. The East Ham [Distress Com- 
mittee, included within the same Union, had reported in the previous November that, out of 745 applicants 
in distress, no fewer than 245 had been rejected as ineligible (26 for receipt of Poor Relief, and 219 for receipt 
_of assistance from the Distress Committee within each of the two preceding years). -< © 
New regulations were accordingly issued in November, 1908, simply abrogating the two exciusions 

connected with the previous receipt of Poor Relief and assistance under the Act. 
t Replies by Distress Committees to Questions ...on... the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, 


p. 73 (Kettering). 
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y di 'y, ib is, 1 icipated in by those who 
d temporary dislocation of industry, it is, in practice, participa y 
as sheowtbally Unemployed or Under-employed, to an even greater extent than by those 


for whom it was intended. 


4. That whilst the Unemployed Workmen Act has enabled a certain number of 


respectable workmen to tide over temporary distress without recourse to the Poor Law, 
it has demonstrated that, as a method for providing for chronic Unemployment or Under-. 
employment, the provision of work at wages. by Local Authorities affords no remedy 
and tends even to intensify the evil. | 


5. That the work at wages provided by Local Authorities is, in practice, either diverted. 


from the ordinary employees of the Local Authorities, or else abstracted from what would 
Otherwise have gone to the regular employees of contractors for public works ; with the 
result, in either case, of creating, sooner or later, as much Unemployment as it relieves, 
and of thus throwing the cost of relieving the distress upon other wage-earners. 


6. That work at wages, given to the Unemployed by Local Authorities for a few days: 
or a few weeks at a time, tends, like the opening of a Labour Yard by the Board of Guardians, 
actually to promote the disastrous Under-employment characteristic of some industries,. 
and positively encourages employers and employed to acquiesce in intermittent employ- 
ment and casual jobs, instead of regular work at definite weekly wages. 


7. That the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, whilst not excluding temporary 
Relief Works, contemplated and provided also for other experiments in providing for 
the Unemployed, which have unfortunately not been adequately put into operation by 
the Local Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively 
or by the Local Authorities. 


8. That one of the most promising of these experiments—the provision of Rural 
Colonies where the Unemployed could be trained with a view to their permanent re- 
establishment as self-supporting citizens, whether on the land or otherwise, in England or 
elsewherd—has been tried at the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, with a considerable measure: 
of success. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, the Local Government Board for England 
and Wales now insists on regarding this Farm Colony only as a means of affording tem- 
porary relief and not as a means of training men for future self-support; and refuses to- 
permit any further expenditure for the purpose of permanently establishing even those 
men who have been selected and trained. 


9. That another valuable provision of the Unemployed Workmen Act was that 


requiring the establishment, quite apart from the existence of distress from Unemployment,. 


of a complete network of Labour Exchanges, covering the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Wherever.a Distress Committee was not established, the Act expressly required the Council. 
of every County and County Borough to appoint a Special Committee to investigate the 
conditions of the labour market: by means of Labour Exchanges, and to establish or assist 
such Exchanges within its area. Such a network of Labour Exchanges, covering the whole: 
Kingdom, would have afforded, as the experience of the Metropolitan Exchanges now 
demonstrates, valuable information both to Unemployed workmen and to Local Authorities. 
dealing with the problem. Unfortunately, this provision of the Act, though, as regards. 
England and Wales, mandatory in its terms, appears to have been ignored by the Local. 
Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and has accordingly, 
with the exception of London and three places in Scotland, not been put in operation. 


10. That in consequence of this failure to establish the complete network of Labour — | 


Exchanges contemplated by the Unemployed Workmen Act, Local Authorities have been 
greatly hampered in their attempts to put into operation the other provisions of the Act. 
Thus, the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony has remained isolated ; and great difficulties have: 
been experienced in discovering suitable situations in other parts of England for the men 
there trained for agricultural pursuits. Moreover, the provision enabling Local Authorities 
to pay the expenses of removing men to places where situations had been found for them,. 
has, in the lack of machinery for discovering such situations within the United Kingdom. 
been almost exclusively used for the purpose of conveying them to Canada. 


11. That notwithstanding this failure to put the Unemployed Workmen Act in: 


operation in the way that was intended, and the manifold shortcomings of the Act itself,. 
ba ki he Seapine that (as compared with the alternative of throwing the Unemployed. 
pes into the Poor Law) it has proved of considerable value; and that it should certainly 

e continued in force until a more adequate scheme of dealing with the grave social problem 


amd ment, otherwise than under the Poor Law, has been placed upon the Statute 
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CHAPTER I 
Tue DistRESs FROM UNEMPLOYMENT as IT Exisvs To-pDAy. 


We find in the United Kingdom, at all times, a considerable number of families in 
need of the necessaries of life, owing to the breadwinner being out of work. In the winter 
of every year, and throughout some years in every decade, the number of such cases 
doubles and quadruples; and many who were before merely in distress sink gradually 
into destitution, and in some cases into habitual pauperism. About these facts there 
is no dispute. There are differences of opinion as to the degree in which the Unemploy- 
ment and the destitution may be attributable to personal shortcomings, of employers 
or of employed, or to the manner in which we have chosen to organise the nation’s 
industry. But whatever the causes of the distress, its existence involves, on the one 
hand, great national waste of productive power, and, on the other, a vast amount of 
personal suffering and physical and mental degeneration.* 


We have found ourselves unable to answer two elementary questions. There are 
no statistics available which enable us to compute, even within hundreds of thousands, 
how many persons are at any one time simultaneously in distress from Unemployment ; 
or whether this number is or is not greater, relatively or absolutely, than the correspond- 
ing numbers for other countries at the present time, or for our own country at previous 
times.f But there exists in the “ Vacant Books” of Trade Unions, in the registers of 
the Distress Committees, and in the case-papers of Boards of Guardians, as well as in 
the experience of hundreds of officials and multifarious philanthropic agencies, a mass 
of information, from which we have gathered a definite conception of the characteristics 
of this waxing and waning host—whether one or two hundred thousand, or three or four 
times that number—of necessitous unemployed men. 


The persons in distress from want of employment have been classified in various 
ways—according to age, to locality, to trades or departments of trades, and even accord- 
ing to such vague characteristics as whether they are skilled or unskilled, of regular or 
irregular habits, of good character or bad. These systems of classification have their 








* Throughout its work the Commission has necessarily left on one side any inquiry into, or discussion of, 
the possibility of Pauperism or Unemployment being due to, or preventable by, such influences as the taxation 
{or the absence of taxation) of land values or particular commodities, the system of currency or the customs 
tariff, individual property in the means of production, or the growth of collective ownership, regulation, and 
administration. The investigations that we have made into the manner in which persons become Unemployed, 
and the results on these persons of such Unemployment, would necessarily form the starting point for any 
useful inquiry into more ultimate causes of social and industrial disorganisation. 


+ We were furnished by the Board of Trade with special Memoranda (printed in Vol. ix. of our evidence, 
Aprendix No. XXI. (A) to (D) ; see also Qs. 98826-99144), containing all the official statistics that exist. The 
percentages of Trade Unionists unemployed, regularly published by the Board of Trade, relate only to about 
600,000 men (out of about 2,000,000 Trade Unionists, and 12,000,000 adult wage-earners)—being those 
entitled to the ordinary “ Out of Work Pay”—and there is reason to assume that this small sample includes 
an altogether exaggerated proportion of workmen (especially among the shipbuilding and engineering trades) 
liable to great fluctuations of employment. Among this small sample the percentage unemployed has 
varied, between 1897 and 1907, from 2°2 (April and November, 1899),to 7-6 (December, 1904). This “Out 
of Work Pay” was drawn, as was stated in 1895 (Third Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress 
from Want of Employment, 1895, Qs. 4635-44), and as the Board of Trade has further ascertained for us, in 
certain lerge Unions, almost entirely by about 20 per cent. of the members in good years, and by 
about 40 per cent. of the members in bad years (“ Unemployment: a Problem. of Industry,” 
by W. H. Beveridge, 1909). Thus, among this relatively small group of highly organised Trade 
Unionists, in good years about four men out of five get almost constant employment; in bad 
years, about three men out of five are in the same state, whilst the minority who are unemployed 
at all, suffer severely, even to being out of work for many months at a time. The cyclical fluctuations 
appear to be in themselves less extensive than the seasonal, but they tend to intensify the latter. The 
years 1871—5, 1882-3, 1889-90, and 1899-1900 had exceptionally little Unemployment ; 1879, 1884-7, 1893-4, 
1904 and 1908 exceptionally much. There is no sign that the present depression is worse than, or even so 
bad as, that of some previous years—notably, 1879 and 1841. But all these merely general results, deduced 
from quite insufficient data, really tell us nothing as to the condition of the mass of the wage-earners. “‘ My 
own opinion,” deposed a representative of the Board of Trade, “is that we cannot get at the real facts yntil 
we count the Unemployed in some way or another’’ (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 98880). 
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several advantages, and we have made use of the results that they yield. But, from 
the standpoint of the Prevention otf Unemployment and the Provision for Distress, we 
have found most practically useful an analysis of the Unemployed according to the 
nature of the industrial engagements by which they normally gain their livelihood. 
The persons in distress from Unemployment are found, in practice, to approximate to 
one or other of the following four types :— 


(a) Those who have lately been in definite situations of presumed _per- 
manency; for instance, an engine-driver, a cotton-spinner, an agricultural 
labourer, a carman or a domestic servant. 


(b) Those who normally, in their own trades, shift from job to job, and 
from one employer to another, with more or less interval between jobs, but 
each lasting for weeks, and perhaps for months ; for example, the contractor’s 
navvy, the bricklayer, the plumber, the plasterer and, indeed, all varieties of 
artisans and labourers of the building trades, etc. 


(c) Those who normally earn a bare subsistence by casual jobs, lasting 
only a few hours each, or a day or two; for instance, the dock and wharf 
labourers, the market porters, and the “ casual hands ”’ forming a fringe round 
many industries. 


(d) Those who have been ousted, or have wilfully withdrawn themselves 
from the ranks of the workers; for instance, the man broken down by some 
infirmity or by advancing age, the habitual inmate of philanthropic “ shelters ”” 
and Casual Wards of the great cities, and the professional Vagrant. 


In all these classes we find men of all grades of conduct—we might almost say of 
all kinds of skill. All the classes swell and contract in numbers, with bad trade and 
good respectively ; all are affected by seasonal fluctuations, But, regarded from the 
standpoint of the Prevention of Unemployment and the Provision for Distress, each of 
the four classes—to be hereafter designated the Men from Permanent Situations, the 
Men of Discontinuous Employment, the Under-employed and the Unemployable—has 
its characteristic opportunities and peculiar needs. 


(A) CLASS I.—THE MEN FROM PERMANENT SITUATIONS. 


It is fortunate that the great majority of the twelve millions of adult wage-earning 
population are normally in situations of considerable permanency. They enjoy no per- 
manence of tenure and are liable to be dismissed at short notice, but as a matter of fact 
they find themselves working, practically without. intermission throughout the year 
and often for many years, for one and the same employer. This is the condition of the 
oreat majority (though not of all) of agricultural labourers, of railway servants, of miners, 
of compositors, of textile operatives, and,indeed, of the bulk of the factory workers, as 
it is of the majority of clerks, of teachers and of domestic servants. But even in the 
best of times men in the prime of life and of good character and ability lose permanent 
situations of this sort; it may be by the bankruptcy of their employer,* by a change in 
management, by the introduction of a new machine, a new process or even a new organi- 


* Too little attention has been paid to the calamity that may thus overtake working-class households 
through no fault of their own, merely because (as an incident of “ the competitive system ”’) a very large 
proportion of those who start in business fail to make it pay, give up, or go bankrupt, and discharge their 
subordinates. Every Distress Committee finds such cases. Judging from particulars of 37,000 applicants 
as to whom we have collected this information, the proportion of men rendered necessitous from this case 
alone is about 3 per cent. One Distress Committee reports: ‘An illustration of the way in which regular 
workmen become casual may be found in the 104 cases which occur this year, of men who appear to have 
lost permanent work through their employers going bankrupt or giving up business. In a fewinstances this 
had occurred as long ago as 1897, though in most cases the bankruptcy or termination of the business, was 
of more recent date. Over 70 per cent. of the men who lost their work in this way had failed to get back 
into regular. employment ;. 63 of these men were still in the prime of life when they applied to the Distress 
Committee, and another 22 were between forty-five and fifty-four’’( Report of Stepney Distress Committee, 
1907). Of these 70 men, 2 obtained no other work at all, 38 became ‘casual workers ” in other trades, 25 
‘casual workers” in their former trade, and 5 emigrated (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 82147, 
Par. 26). Thus, more than half the men thus displaced sunk’to the level of “ casual workers.” 
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sation of the industry ; * whilst there is also, taking the United Kingdom as a whole, 
a*perpetual stream of discharges due to occasional misconduct, trade disputes, the arbi- 
trariness of a foreman, and the hundred and one frictions of industrial life. When 
trade is bad, bankruptcies increase in number, f industries shift uneasily to cheaper districts, 
orders slacken, particular works are “shut down” or branches closed by concentration 
of business, personal quarrels and trade disputes become occasions for ridding the shop 
of surplus hands. This incessant dropping of individuals from permanent situations 
into the ranks ot the Unemployed—characteristic of all times—becomes, in periods otf 
depression, a serious recruitment, amounting, for the Kingdom as a whole, to many 
thousands in a week; { with the result that there are hundreds of applicants for each 
of the rare vacancies that occur. It was these men, who had newly dropped from regular 
situations of presumed permanency, and who found themselves, through no fault of 
their own, unable to regain such situations, whom Mr. Chamberlain had in view in 1886 
when he issued his momentous Circular. It was for these men, “the éite of the Unem- 
ployed,” § that Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald Balfour designed the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. 


The fate of these men, in bad times and good alike, seems in practice to depend on 
two circumstances; whether or not they have some specialised skill for which the demand 
will recur in such a way and at such a place that they can promptly ascertain the fact 
of its recurrence, and whether they are fortunate enough to be able to belong to a Trade 
Union of sufficiently high organisation. In times of good trade, the skilled operative 
assisted by the Trade Union organisation, which is aware of all vacancies, gets pushed 
snto another situation, even if his previous dismissal had been his own fault. In times 
ot bad trade, the unemployed Trade Unionist gets his regular weekly ‘‘ Out of Work Pay,” 
from the corporate savings of himself and his fellows :whilst having at his disposal (and 
even forced on his attention) the earliest information as to when and where the renewed 
demand for his particular handicrait is manifesting itself. So far as there exists In any 
occupation a well-organised Trade Union of national scope, giving “‘ Out of Work Pay,” 
we have, in its “‘ Vacant Book ” and its Unemployment Benefits, perhaps the most success- 
ful agency for dealing with the problem. Even here there are the cases of the man who 
has remained outside the Trade Union; of the man who has “ fallen out of benefit ” or 
been excluded from the Trade Union ; and of the man who has had to give up his member- 
ship (perhaps on becoming a foreman). And there is one contingency against which even 
the most highly-organised Trade Union cannot insure its members, that is, a permanent, 
rapidly progressing diminution in the demand for the kind of skill that has been organised. 
No Trade Union could have provided for the hand-loom weavers displaced by the power- 


—— 





* Such “ permanent changes of industrial conditions,” deposed Mr, W. H. Beveridge, “are of several 
types, 
5 (qa) The decay of a particular industry e.g:, sail-making, and now of many industries connected 
with horses (saddlery, harness-making, etc.). 

(6) The removal of an industry from one place to another, e.g., of ship-building from London 
to the north. 

*(c) Changes of method or organisation, e.g., the introduction of new machines (boot-making, 
rope-spinning) or new focms of labour (aerated water). . 
< The common feature in all types is that for the individuals concerned they involve a permanent displacement 
from their chosen and familiar occupations, and the necessity of finding their way, perhaps atan advanced 
unadaptable age, into new occupations” (Ibid., Q. 77832, Par 10). 


+ In 1899, a year of good trade, there were in England and Wales, 7,085 bankruptcies and deeds of 
arrangement with creditors. In 1904, in the trough of the cyclical depression, the number was 8,631, or 22 
er cent. more (Twenty-fifth Annual Report by the Board of Trade on Bankruptcies, House of Commons, 
No. 254 of 1908). If we assume that, on an average, only ten men lose their employment in each case, 
though the business does not always cease altogether, the statistics imply the loss of situations, through no 
fault of their own, by 70,000 men in a good year, and 86,000 men in a bad year. And many small concerns 
fail and cease without formal bankruptcy. 


Sometimes even many thousands in particular districts. The closing of the plate-glass works at Jarrow 
in 1895 threw 1,100 men suddenly out of fairly constant situations (Second Report of House of Commons 
Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 1895, p. 130). The operatives at Woolwich Arsenal had 
been gradually increased from 6,717 in 1884—5 to what seemed a normal level of a little over 15,000 during 
1898 and 1899. During the stress of the South African War ap abnorme!] increase:was made of 5,000 indite 
operatives, bringing the total in 1901 to 20,501. After the war this extra staff of 5,000 was discharged, the 
numbers of 1905. being down to the level of 1898-9. Since that date 4,000 more operatives have been dis- 
charged, the total numbers having been ceduced, not only by 48 per cent. from the highest war total, but 
even by 30 per cent. from the previous peace total, there being now fewer operatives employed at Woolwich Arsenal 
than at any time since 1887-8 (War Office Return, January 20th, 1908), hana a 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 77738. 
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loom, for the hand paper-makers displaced by the machine, for the sail-makers and the 
saddlers whose product is less and less required, for the crowds of workers now being 
superseded by the use of motor cars.* Ifthe Trade Union in such a plight is powerful, it 
closes its ranks against new apprentices, superannuates some members, lets others fall 
out of benefit, and keeps what remains of the demand as a good livelihood, at high rates, 
for an ever dwindling remnant of skilled men.f If the Trade Union is powerless, the 
whole membership sinks, like the hand-loom weavers, into the morass of chronic Under- 
employment, and thus falls out of our First into our Third Class. To this descent into 
the morass of Under-employment of whole sections of highly skilled and responsible 
wage-earners we shall recur in a subsequent section of this chapter. 


But the vast majority of the unemployed of our First Class—men who have lately 
been in definite situations of presumed permanency—are not men of any definitely special- 
ised skill which has been organised in a Trade Union. They are isolated individuals of 
every variety of aptitude and experience, of every degree of deftness and trustworthiness, 
and of every kind of nondescript occupation, not amounting to any definitely recognised 
handicraft. They are the very opposite of the “‘ man of odd jobs,” for they have often 
remained in one and the same industrial function for many years. These men, though 
they have trained themselves to fit the particular situations that they have lost, have 
no skill that meets a general demand, and indeed often none that bears any distinctive 
name. For this reason, indeed, it is almost impossible to state from what occupations 
they come. They are the responsible ““handymen” of large firms of every kind, acting 
as warehousemen, packers, storekeepers, porters, gate-keepers, caretakers, lamp-trimmers, 
men in charge of this or that small department of work, ete. They may have been employed 
as general assistants in breweries, large stores, or, indeed, any big concerns. They may. 
in the alternative, have been the universal assistants of small masters ; sometimes rising 
for a brief period into being small masters themselves.t Included in this class, too, are 
the skilled craftsmen of small and decaying handicrafts in course of supersession by 
machinery or new processes, such as assistants in rope walks, or coachmakers’ wheel- 
wrights. ‘Their numbers, for instance, are at present swollen by grooms, stablemen, 
carmen, cab-drivers, and other workers about horses. Among themare “‘ men who for years 
have satisfied the demand [for labour] in one form [and who] may find the form suddenly 
changed, their niche in industry broken up; their hard-won skill superfluous in a new 
world ; themselves also superfluous unless they will and can learn fresh arts and find the 
way into unfamiliar occupations. They are displaced by economic forces entirely beyond 
their control and taking little or no account of personal merits.”§ All these men, valuable 
to the community as their qualities of industry, regularity and aptitude to direct, to co- 
operate, or to obey ought to make them, find, under present circumstances, the oreatest 
difficulty in regaining the permanent situations for which they are fitted. A man may be of 
excellent character, full of health and vigour, and eager to get work. But if he has been 





* Thus, at the present time, St. Pancras, “a great centre of the transport industries,” is suffering trom 
the present “convulsions of that particular section of industrial life—the appearance, and sometimes the 
disappearance, of the motor bus, the advent of the electro bus, the development of tubes and electric cars,” 
whereby “drivers of horses, stablemen, and others connected with allied industries, will, no doubt, 
suffer seriously ” (Report of St. Pancras Distress Committee, 1907). 


+ This policy was successfully pursued by the old hand boot and shoe-makers, and by the hand pape 
makers (‘“‘ Industrial Democracy,” by S. and B. Webb, 1897, pp. 417-424). 


{ From the case-papers of the Unemployed men sent to the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony we have taken 
the following specimens of men who belonged at one time to our First Class, having dropped out of permanent 
situations (and, apparently, through no fault of their own) before sinking into the Third Class ; a foreman 
decorator (7 years in situation) ; a coachmaker’s wheelwright (6 years) ; a felt hat-maker (17 years) ; a handy 
man at the Army and Navy Stores (10 years) ; a lamp-trimmer in a large concern (10 years) ; a greengrocer 
on his own account (6 years) ; assistant in a railway goods department (74 years) ; a pewterer (17 years) ; 
a bone boiler (10 years) ; a horse-keeper and carman (4 years) ; a collector and traveller (11 years) ; an engine 
driver to dust-contractor (16 years); a cartridge-maker in Woolwich Arsenal (174 years) ; another operative 
in Woolwich Arsenal (194 years) ; another in Woolwich Arsenal (7 years) ; a rope-maker (13 years) ; a machine 
hand at Battersea Projectile Works (13 years); ata bottle-stopper making works (14 years) ; a machinist 
at Maxim’s (6 years) ; a handy man (10 years) ; a railway porter (7 years) ; a painter (20 years); an iron- 
moulder (11 years). We take from a careful private register, kept by the Workhouse Master, the following cases 
of respectable men who passed through his Casua] Ward : a barber in business for himself, who lost custom 
owing to fever in his house ; x hotel porter, who had been in one situation 23 years; a hatter’s labourer, 
13 years ; a groom in private employ, 44 years ; a groom at livery stables, 13 years : a wheelwright, 14 years ; 
a clerk and waiter in a coffee house, 2 years ; a lawyer’s clerk, 25 years. 


§ “Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909, p. 111. 
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for years in one place—especially if that place has been not a regular handicraft but 
something of nondescript character, in which he has adapted himself to his employer’s 
needs—he is least of all men in a position, unless by happy accident, to get another situa- 
tion. At best, he depletes his little savings by answering innumerable advertisements in 
as many newspapers as he can get access to; keeping his wife and family respectably 
week after week; and week after week losing heart and self-respect. And whilst it is 
more difficult for him than it is for men of less permanent employment to find another 
situation, the evil effects of unemployment, the physical and moral deterioration consequent 
on enforced idleness, work on him all the more quickly and all the more seriously.* Ii 
for some reason he has few friends, or if his savings have already been depleted by family 
illness or other misfortune, what is vital to him is to be able to discover, without a ruinous 
loss of time, without the cost of advertising, without even the very real tax of answering 
advertisements, what situations are open to him anywhere in his town, or anywhere in 
the Kingdom. In the absence of any social machinery for this purpose such men often 
lose heart. ‘‘ The general impression,”’ notes one of our informants, “‘ was one of despair 
and bitterness, and they considered themselves the sufferers from a great deal of mis- 
management, but where the mismanagement was they were unable to say. Several of 
these men had held good situations for periods varying from seven to twenty-four years each, 
and had lost those situations through no fault of their own but through the firm giving up, 
one man being turned out alter twenty years’ service because the firm changed hands.”’ 
In short, the faculty of finding work is wholly distinct from the faculty of doing work. 
Each faculty grows with use, and shrinks with disuse; the man who has always been in 
one situation has neither the experience nor the aptitude—he may even be lacking in 
the temperament—requisite to push himself into another situation. His very excellencies 
stand in his way. He is, in fact, often as unfitted to find work as the “ casual” in any 
trade is to keep it. 


4 In many respects this First Class of Unemployed, the men from permanent situations, 
are those to whom it is most important to bring timely help. But, so long as they can 
be included in this class, they seldom appear among the applicants to Distress Committees 
and they are practically never found in the Workhouse or the Casual Ward. Such a man, 
if not provided for by a Trade Union, struggles on as best he can§; clinging to the hope 
of regaining a permanent situation through friends and old shop-mates, by advertising 
and answering advertisements, by applying personally here and there at hazard.|| For 





*This physical and moral deterioration, which few of the Unemployed can e:cape, is, we are told, 
‘relatively more noticeable in men who have been used to permanent employment than in that class who 
have always depended upon casual and precarious employment. In the former class Unemployment long 
continued induces a feeling of pessimism, loss of hope, and finally loss of desire ’’ (Evidence before the Com- 

mission, @. 85701, Par. 12). 


+ “The more continuously a man has been with one employer or in one trade the less able is he to find 
other openings in unfamiliar fields. There is an art in living casually ” (Lbid., @. 77832, Par. 21). 


t “Hardly any applications are received from men of this description” (Report of Chelsea Distress 
Committee, 1907). At Stepney, “the supply of applicants who had till recently been in regular continuous 
employment was so scanty that in order to keep their vacancies for relief work filled, the Selection Committee 
were obliged to have recourse to casual labourers. . . . On the whole, the ‘ best’ men, the men with recent 
record of regular work, who had maintained hitherto a high standard of independence, did not apply. It was 
not apparently that this class resented inquiry as inquiry. On the contrary, those of this class who did apply, 
were often proud to give particulars, which proved them to have work records superior to those of the ordinary 
applicants. To do away with all inquiry would probably drive away even the few applicants of this class, 
as there would be no means of distinguishing them from the casual labourer to whose work record they rightly 
feel theirs to be superior. The reason seems to be something as deep as human nature. Men take a pride in 
being independent. . . . To the end of time, the stronger and more self-reliant men will avoid having recourse 
to Poor Law, charity, or relief works. I came across one or two instances of men in this district who would 
have been received with open arms by the Distress Committees if they had applied, and sent to relief work 
immediately. I hinted as much to them, but I could not induce them, though to my knowledge they were 
suffering great hardships, to humble their pride and apply” (Evid2nce betore the Commission, Q. 82147, 
Pa-s. 20, 22). “To sum up,” say our Investigators, “we cannot say how far” the applicants to Distress 
Committees “represent the Unemployed. Besides the large number of skilled men who would be in 
receipt of Trade Union benefit there would be many who had saved in other ways out of their compara- 
tively high wages, and who would tide over periods of distress by disposing of furniture or other possessions, 
rather than by applying to Distress Committees” (Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance 
given t) the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril J ackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 70). 


§ Report of Lewisham Distress Committee, 1905-6. 


| “ The textile worker or the coal miner, if out of work,hangs about his own towa with his hands in his 
pockets, and waits till better times come” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 98875). Oi 
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him the chance of odd days, or even odd weeks, of “ Employment Relief it has little 
attraction and no advantage. He has no more aptitude for the rough digging, hauling, 
wheeling, road-making, road-sweeping, or even tree-planting, furnished by the Local 
Authority, than for the stone-breaking of a Labour Yard. What he needs is to discover 
some position of responsibility that he can fill, or some opportuntiy to work at his own 
trade ; or in default of this, the chance of fitting himself by training for some other occupa- 
tion whether in this country or another. None of these are offered to him by a Local 
Authority whose only notion of dealing with unemployment is to set as large as possible 
a crowd of heterogeneous men to labouring work for brief spells. The other functions 
contemplated by the Unemployed Workmen Act, though at present not generally in 
operation, might be of greater use to him. A well-managed Labour Exchange, frequented 
by all the employers of the town and in connection with the Labour Exchanges of other 
towns, might be able to bring him in touch with an employer in search of a man of regular 
and responsible conduct, or of his special aptitude. Migration to another part of the 
kingdom might then help him. If he has a taste for country life he is the sort of man 
who might make a success of a small holding. Or emigration to another part of the British 
Empire might prove to be the best solution for him personally and especially for his family, 
though by this method the mother country loses a man of regular habits and persistent 
industry. Failing all these expedients for regaining their position, we see men of this type 
sinking lower and lower, so that, before they apply to the Distress Committee for ‘‘ Employ- 
ment Relief,” or to the Board of Guardians for admission to the Workhouse, they have 
often fallen into one or other of our following classes. If such a man is physically strong, 
he gravitates towards the building trades, or “‘ goes labouring”’ at some job which lasts for 
a few weeks or months (Class II.). If he is a weakling, or growing infirm through advancing 
years, he falls into daily odd jobs, and becomes one of the chronically under-employed 
(Class III.). If he is a man with grave moral imperfections and weaknesses, hitherto 
kept in curb by regular employment, he rapidly becomes one or other kind of unemployable 
(Class IV.). Thus, although those who register themselves with the Distress Committees 
or for Poor Relief belong, at the time of application, almost entirely to one or other of the 
last three classes, such a classification, in, we fear, thousands of cases, veils the tragedy of a 
descent from the First Class*—the tragedy of the physical and moral degradation,through 
lack of timely and appropriate help, of a man who once honourably filled a permanent 
situationy. 


(B) CLASS II.—THE MEN OF DISCONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT. 


The next largest class of wage-earners is that of the Men of Discontinuous Employment ; 
men who do not in any case remain permanently in one situation, but whose normal 





* “The great bulk of them . . . are casual workmen, though very many in the past have been permanently 
employed. ... After a certain age it is easier for the displaced workman to perform casual services than to 
initiate himself into the ways of a new employer and a new process”’ (Report of Stepney Distress Committee, 
1907). Of the applicants who worked casually at docks or wharves, one-third were found to have had, at some 
time in their lives, regular situations at weekly wages (Ibid.). ‘‘ The effects of long-continued Unemployment,” 
deposed a provincial witness, “ are in many cases most demoralising, as the men lose heart looking for work 
day after day without securing it, drift into want and poverty, pawn their goods, apply for Poor Law relief, 
get desperate and ultimately become to a great extent physically unfit for hard work, and drop into the 
ranks of the submerged tenth” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No, XXVII. (Par. 6) to Vol. 
‘VITI). . 


Tt Itis only another aspect of this tragedy that it is the men who have left the permanent situation afforded 
by the Army, and who, after more or less interval, have abandoned hope of getting any new employment 
of permanent character, who furnish the largest contingent, not, perhaps, of the professional Vagrants, but . 
of the floating population of the Casual Wards. What they aim at is to get permanent situations “ of trust,” 
as it is called, as caretakers, bailiffs, gate-keepers, grooms, valets, chauffeurs, porters, clerks, etc., or as members - 
‘of the Corps of Commissionaires. But only a minority of them secure such places (Report of House of Commons 
‘Committee on listress from Want of Employment, 1896, Qs.1037-8; Evidence before tne Commission, 
@s. 81669-81755). The others mostly sink gradually to the “casual ” class (Ibid., Q. 79573). Out of 1,512 
men who passed through the Casual Ward of a rural Workhouse in the West of England in 1905, no fewer 
than 333 convinced the Master that they had served in the Army (mostly producing their dischargers). Of 
these, 136 were “‘ public works men,” and 107 labourers; these two sections constituting more than two- 
thirds of all the ex-soldiers. There were 10 painters, 7 grooms, 6 shoemakers, and 4 each of carpenters, 
moulders and gardeners ; the others being divided among dozens of the most varied occupations. By way of 
contrast we may note that out of the whole 1,512 men, in spite of the proximity of a great port, only 
74 claimed to have been seamen; and of these 8 were “ public works men,” and 13 labourers, most of the 
others being merely sailors on their way to other ports. Similarly, in the Church Army Homes, “ many of 
the men helped are ex-soldiers. In 1907, out of 1,856 admitted to London Homes, 302 were ex-soldiers, 16° 3 per 
cent. ; and 22 per cent. of the men who passed through the provincial Homes had been in military service. 
It is very rarely that any seamen apply for help ’’? (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 93611, Par. 6). 
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condition, even at the best of times, is that of working at a succession of jobs, passing 
from. one job to another, from one employer to another, each engagement usually lasting, 
in practice, perhaps a few weeks or months. The problem presented by this large class is 
not, as with our First Class, the complete and long-continued Unemployment of a relatively 
small proportion of the total number ; but the perpetual “leakage ” between jobs, and the 
periodic occurrence, in the lives of nearly all the men, of periods of distress, and even of 
destitution, during the intervals between jobs. 


(i.) The Operatives of the Building Trade. 


The most numerous section of this class of Men of Discontinuous Employment is that of 
the artisans and labourers of the building trades,* whom we find in great numbers on the 
registers of the Distress Committees. Of these men, who may be estimated to number, 
throughout the United Kingdom, something like a million, a certain proportion normally 
hold, especially in rural districts and small towns, situations of some permanency, and 
really belong to our Class I. A very small proportion of those employed by the large firms 
in the great towns are in like case. But the vast majority of them—as towns increase in 
size, apparently a steadily increasing proportion—habitually pass from job to job, working 
a few days or weeks for one employer, and then, when his particular building is finished, 
getting taken on at another job, usually by another employer. In times of good trade, 
among the best men, in the most skilled branches of the industry, employment throughout 
the greater part of the year may be practically without intermission, and even the time 
lost through the winter’s slackness may be small. At the best of times this is not the case 
with the bulk of the labourers, or with the less skilled or less steady men, who have, each 
winter, spells of unemployment.t In times of depression the best of men may find the 
intervals between jobs, especially in the winter, extending into weeks and even into months 
at a time.t The labourers, like the less steady or less assiduous among the skilled men, 
will then often get only a few odd days’ work in a month, or a few odd weeks throughout 
a whole year. “The building trades operatives, unlike the navvies, do not seem to move 
much from town to town, though the young men among the bricklayers and stonemasons 
will still use the “‘ travelling benefit ” afforded by their Trade Union to look for work in. 
other towns. But the spreading out of London, Glasgow, Manchester and other large- 
urban aggregations has made the men of the building trades very mobile within these- 
towns—tramping all over the urban aggregation, applying for jobs at one building aiter- 
another, and readily shifting house from one side of the district to the other—often ten_ 
miles across—in order to be near their work. 


It is not generally realised that hardly any man among this vast population of building © 
trades operatives, amounting to one-ninth of the whole nation, escapes, at some time 
of his life, a period of severe distress, from which he and his family seriously suffer. When 
the trial comes, it is inevitable that a proportion of those exposed to it should succumb— 
one or other member of the family may die in consequence of prolonged lack of the full 
necessaries of life; there are widows and orphans prematurely robbed of the breadwinner 
of the family ; and, more frequently, there is a demoralisation of character, and a descent - 
in the social scale—it may be from the carpentering to casual labouring, it may be from 
steady work to life as a professional Vagrant or other variety of the Unemployable. That. . 
this excessive discontinuity of employment, and the distress which it occasions, is not... 
ca ERA a SR aI PS pe neat eaaiaeean als 

* These include bricklayers, masons (hard, soft or pavior), carpenters, joiners, plumbers, painters, decora-~ 
tors, glaziers, plasterers, paperhangers, whitewashers, slaters and tilers, gas and hot-water fitters, locksmiths, 


bellhangers, scaffolders, bricklayers’ labourers, masons’ labourers, carpenters’ labourers, plumbers’ labourers. 
or “ mates,” painters’ labourers, plasterers’ labourers, handymen, and general builders’ labourers. 


+ Ibid., Q. 82377, Par. 2. oe} 


+ Statistics indicate that among carpenters and jomers who are unemployed at all, nine-tenths obtain 
a job within four months, but that 2 or 3 per cent., even in this relatively well-organised trade, may be con- 
tinuously out of work for sixmonthsormore. Suchastate of things can hardly have a good effect on character. 
“ The mechanic,” it has been said, “ can scarcely make both ends meet the whole year, so he gradually drifts 
into a listless state. That is the evil of a lot of it. He can hardly be blamed for not hurrying to get: himself 
out of work, knowing full well that the sooner he gets his job done, the sooner he will.be walking about. I 
do not believe that natural laziness is the cause of it. It is simply due to the hopeless state that the [building} 
trade has got into, I do not know for what reason.” (Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation, 
Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, Q. 134). The same witness declared that the men who could rely on 
continuous employment worked better, were better men all round, and were induced to show greater zeal (Ibid 
Qs. 277-280) than the men who were dismissed after each job. ' 
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due to any lack of vigour or activity im the operatives seeking work is, we think, clearly 
demonstrated. ‘“‘ There is always such a plentiful supply ” of men eager for work, deposed 
the general foreman of a large building firm, “ that the trouble is having to refuse appli- 
cants who attend early morning and throughout the day, waylaying the foreman at every 
turn. . . . They will follow a builder’s cart should it have material until they find out 
where the job is, and also report same to Trade Unions, so that on going to an entirely 
vacant site to commence operations you will often find it surrounded by men of all trades.’’* 


The result on the men of these conditions of employment is often disastrous. ‘‘ The 
enforced idleness on completion of a job naturally throws the men upon their own re- 
sources, which is, in nine cases out of ten, the nearest public-house. The frequent change 
from strenuous hard work to absolute indolence to men of this character naturally tends 
to gradual moral and physical degeneration, and ultimately the individuals become unfit 
for work even when opportunity offers.”’+ | 


(u.) The Public Works Men. 


Even more typical of the class of Men of Discontinuous Employment is the navvy, 
or, aS he usually describes himself, the “ public works man.”+ He has never been, and 
never expects to be, continuously in the employment of one contractor for more than a 
few weeks, or perhaps a few months, though here and there a man may keep at a job 
continuously for a year or more. How extensive is this class of navvies is not recorded ; 
but we have it in evidence that it is estimated to number, in the United Kingdom, no less 
than 170,000 men.§ “ They move about,” reports the Local Government Board, “ from 
one public work to another, a distinct class or tribe, separated by habit and circumstances 
from the rest of the community, and in some respects often outside the action of ordinary 
sanitary laws.’’!| 


The conditions under which these men habitually work can hardly be deemed favour- 
able to the development of thrift, sobriety or general regularity of life. ‘“ There appears 
to be,” says the Local Government Board Report, “ no legal obligation on contractors 
to provide accommodation for their workmen. When important works are in progress, 
likely to last over a considerable time, and especially if these are at a considerable distance 
from centres of population, the contractors generally, in their own interests and in order 
to secure workmen, provide accommodation, and this is often excellent (e.g., the Tidworth 
Settlement on Salisbury Plain); but I am informed that smaller contractors, who have 
tendered at “cutting prices,’ are apt to save in the ‘ hutting,’ and to provide inadequate 
accommodation or none.”** What these conditions were for several hundreds of men, 
as recently as 1907, at a place close to London, is vividly set forth :— 

“Messrs. Price & Reeves have pushed on the work (Brooklands Motor Track, Weybridge) 


rapidly ; the number of men employed by them since the beginning of the contract has progressively 
increased, and has been approximately as follows :— 





January (1907) - - - - - - - - 300 to 400 

00 a lal 

are - . - ~ = * - = ie - dy ” ’ 

April 298 Bs 18169 OT, BOLTS, Se inher ch aan diene 
* Ibid., Q. 134. | 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Macaulay (not yet in volume form). 


{ For information as to the navvy, see Report of House of Commons Committee on the Condition of 
Labourers Employed in the Construction of . . . Public Works, 1846 ; Dr. 8. Monckton Copeland’s Report 
to the Local Government Board on . . . Diphtheria and Small-pox in Langport Rural District, 1906; Dr. 
Reginald Farrer’s Report . . . on the Accommodation of Navvies (Cd. 3694), 1907. 


§ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 83576-7. ' 
|| Dr. Reginald Farrer’s Report . . . on the Accommodation of Navvies, 190" 
{| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 80022-9. 


** Dr. Reginald Farrer’s Report . . . on the Accommodation of Navvies, 1907, p. 6. “One of 
the suggestions,” deposed the Master of the Workhouse in a rural Union, “is whether this Committee, in 
their recommendations, could not recommend that in future, where large works are to be started, 
the authorities who are responsible for those works, either the Council, or whoever they may be, or the con- 
tractors, should not be required #o provide accommodation for their workmen that flock to the place ; because 
it is well-known that in several places where large works have been started, even the men who honestly go 
to work will go to the Casual Wards the first few nights in order to get the night’s lodging for nothing, or 
because they cannot get it elsewhere.” (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, @ 3136.) 
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“ As the track is now approaching completion, the number of men employed will rapidly diminish 
during the month of May, and it is estimated that the work will’ be completed by the end of June. 
Night and day shifts are at work, each shift working for ten hours, the night shift working with 
Wells’ flare lamps. The men are paid not less than 54d. an hour, but those on piece-work make 
6d. to 7d. an hour. Thus the wages in fine weather vary from about 27s. to.30s. a week, but time 
is apt to be broken by rain, and the average wage may be taken at about 24s. a week. At the time 
of my visit, April 23rd to 25th, at least 1,600 men were employed daily on the work. In addition 
to those in regular employment there were a variable and uncertain number of irregular workers 
who work about two days at a time, draw a “sub.,” and then hang about the public-houses till the 
_,money is,consumed. There were also casual unemployed labourers and tramps who: had come 
into the neighbourhood on the chance of a.job, or to sponge on the regular navvies. In all, it, may 
be assumed that a floating population of not fewer than 2,000 men has been added to the normal 
population during the month of April. . . . 


““ Having been round the works by night as well as by day, and conversed with scores of the 
men, I can confidently state that many—probably 300 or more—of the men regularly employed on 
the works at the date of my visit were without any proper lodging. Men working on the night shift 

_ resort after work to the public-houses where they buy beer to wash down their breakfast, after which 
they commonly lie down in the open, and sleep for several hours. If the weather be cold or wet, 
they are prone to half stupefy themselves with beer before lying down to rest under these conditions. 
On the occasion of my visit I found a large group of navvies having their breakfast outside the ‘ Hand 

_and Spear Hotel,’ and several scores of them were sleeping among the gorse and heather of Weybridge 
Common. Of these, some were doubtless ‘camp followers,’ or Unemployed, but the majority were 
genuine navvies, as was evident from their dress, their hands,and the condition of their boots, as 
well as from their own statements. On the night of April 24th, I patrolled the neighbourhood of 
Byfleet and the track, accompanied by two constables. I may mention that the police had recently, 

_and particularly the night before my visit, been active in evicting navwvies sleeping out in cowtheds, 
etc., and that, therefore, fewer were to be found than would otherwise have been the case; many, 
doubtless, having gone further afield to find shelter. We visited several public-houses, which we 
found so full as barely to afford standing room. The navvies in these houses complained bitterly 
of the failure of the contractors to find accommodation. After the public-houses were closed we 
found :—Six men sleeping in straw-yards, in or under the stacks; seventeen men sleeping in a disused 
cowshed, 24 feet by 12 feet by 7 feet at the eaves. This shed was inside the track. The men were 
sleeping on the bare ground, without straw or hay for bedding. The available air space was certainly 
less than 200 cubic feet. per head. More than a score of men were lying or sitting round a brazier 
near a coffee-stall, having no other prospect of shelter for the night. About.thirty were sleeping 
in a dell near the railway line in groups round fires, which they had kindled between the trunks of 
felled trees. A casual search revealed three men sleeping among the gorse and heather of Weybridge- 
Common. I cannot doubt but that careful search would have led to the finding of many more. As 
was the case in the day-time, the great majority of these homeless men were genuine navyies, regularly- 
working for the contractor. Prior to April 10th, some rough shelters of fir boughs and corrugated 
iron had been erected by the men themselves on two sides inside the track, nicknamed respectively- 
* Firwood Avenue ’ and the ‘ Hotel Cecil.’ On that date a letter from Mr. Bilney, a local magistrate, 
appeared in the local County Times, drawing public attention to the inadequate and insanitary- 
nature of these shelters. Mr. Davenport, the contractors’ manager, forthwith caused these shelters 
to be burnt down, and seems to claim merit for his action in this respect, despite the fact that prior 
to my visit he took no action whatever to provide shelter for those evicted, whose condition was thus . 

_ worse than before. ‘The Inspector of Nuisances of the Chertsey Urban District informs me that 
on April 17th, and again on the 24th, he found four navvies sleepingin a hen-coop. The fact cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the navvies employed on this.work, other than those having lodgings 

_ in the neighbourhood, or returning directly after work by train to their lodgings in London or else- 
where, had no place provided by the contractors to which they could resort.”* 


Another feature of the brutalising conditions under which the navvy works, making 
thrift and regularity of life almost impossible, is the practice of subbing. “‘ A large pro-. 
portion of navvies, aiter doing two or three days’ work, draw a ‘sub.’ for the work done 
and rest for a few days till the amount drawn has been expended (usually in drink). Thus. 
it not seldom happens that a contractor must have 100 men on his books in order to secure 
that fifty shall be always at work, and the housing difficulty is intensified. ‘ Subbing ” 
is. necessary at the commencement of work, as many of the navvies will probably have 
tramped long distances to the work, and arrive penniless, but the evil might be minimised 
if the contractors refused to ‘sub’ after the first fortnight, and in any case refused to 
‘sub’ the full amount earned.” fT Bi 


This section of Class IT. is of special interest to reformers of the Poor Law because it 
is almost the only part of the working class population, apart from the seamen on tramp 
from port to port, which habitually makes use, without scruple and without any sense 








* Dr. Reginald Farrar’s Report . . . on the Accommodation of Navvies, 1907, pp. 2-4 Dr. Farrar 
estimates roughly that the number finding lodgings in the neighbourhood is probably not less than 600, and 
that about 500 others travel to and from their work by train (Ibid. p.3). 


+ Ibid., p. 6. saihie 
429, 7M” 
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; of degradation, of the Casual Wards lying on the great lines of communication from town 


to town. ‘‘ When walking from place to place, and very often finding it impossible to 


get work,” we were told by Mr. John Ward, M.P., of the Navvies’ Union, “ one is obliged _ 


to seek the Casual Ward occasionally. ... The great difficulty, then, with the work- 
man is that he loses two or three days. No matter how regular his habits may have 
been, if he finds himself in difficulties and obliged to seek the Casual Ward while looking 


for work, he has to perform a task which makes it impossible for him to get on to the — 


public works or works of any description that day to look for employment; and that 
is a great inconvenience.” * We find, indeed, that in 1905, at a little rural Workhouse 
on the high road between Plymouth and London, more than one-third of the total number 
of persons admitted to the Casual Ward were navvies passing from the newly completed 
Birmingham Waterworks at Rhayader and the Avonmouth Docks, on their way to the 
Keyham Dockyard Extension Works and the St. German’s Railway. We append notes 


relating to some of these men irom the interesting reports of the Master of the ‘Workhouse — 


to his Board of Guardians. 


“ G. D., aged 28 years; alabourer. Last employed at Rhayader, in Wales, on the Birmingham 


Waterworks. Out of work about three weeks. Previous to that worked on the Swansea Waterworks, — 


at Craig, Brecknockshire. He was there several months. Admits that when he is in work he drinks 
rather heavily, and that if it were not for this weakness, he would probably get permanent work. 
He is a well-spoken and finely developed young man. 

“ W.B., 61 years; a labourer. Public works man. Last worked on Salisbury Plain. There 
about eight months. Left two months ago. Shortening hands. This man is an annual visitor. 
He calls about once in every twelve months. Isagood worker. Served 16 years 128 days in the 
Royal Engineers. Invalided out in 1885. Had a pension of 1s. a day for twelve months, and 8d. 
a day for a further period of four years. 

“G@, N.,28; a labourer. Last worked at Saltash. Left there last Saturday. He is a public 


works man. From conversation, it appears that at this time of the year the amount earned is very 4 


small. By the time deductions are made for train fare to work, loss of time, etc., there is little left 
after paying for lodgings, and this little is, no doubt, got rid of in drink. 
“W. H., 45 years; a labourer. Last worked at Langport. Worked there twelve months, 


and left on February 4th, on account of difficulty in procuring lodgings. In the first part of the — 


_ time he was on a section where lodgings were procurable. Publicworksman. Has been here several 
times. 


“C. R., 29; a labourer. Last employed on the Honeybourne Railway, near Cheltenham. 


Left there three weeks ago. Was employed driving horse and cart for nine months. Asked why 
he left he said he ‘ got the sack for being drunk.’ Was here once before. Is suffering from an attack 


of sciatica. He volunteered the statement : ‘ Us chaps ’ (meaning public works men) ‘ drink heavy, — 


and if out of a job have got to goon tramp. Forget being in these places ’ (Casual Wards) ‘ when we 
get into another job.’ ”’ i 


“There is a lot of truth in the foregoing,’ remarks the Master of the Casual Ward. 


“‘ A large number of the men who have recently passed through the Wards are without | 


doubt hard-working men, but as soon as they get their money a lot of it (in fact all the 
surplus after paying for lodgings) goes for drink. The result is they are always living from 


hand to mouth, and consequently when they get discharged from their works—either 
through their own fault or the ‘shortening of hands’ or any other cause—they have — 


no money and are compelled to go on tramp until they are fortunate enough to get other 
employment.” f . 








* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 83576.. 


+ There is abundant evidence that it is mainly this section of the wage-earning class, and those who have — 
fallen into Class IV., who prey upon this section, who frequent the Casual Wards (outside the Metropolis). 
‘“‘ We bring in a tremendous number of good-class navvies for these public works,” stated the Chief Constable 
of Lanarkshire, ‘‘ and they are followed by a regular horde of tramps who live on them. They are an absolute © 


curse to the whole country. They come in and take away the character of these good-class labourers. People 


come and say: ‘We want extra policemen. We have navvies, and they are playing the mischief with the — 


whole countryside.’ I say that the navvy is a poor, harmless person who gets drunk every Saturday like 
other people. It is these people who follow him who are the nuisance.” (Report of Departmental Committee 
on Vagrancy, 1906, Q. 6937). “* There is a certain amount of that (7.e., vagrants following public works in 
order to cadge on the navvies),” stated the Chief Constable of Ayrshire, “‘ but of the men who do the work, 


it is exceptional for a man to stay on for any length of time.” (Zbrd., 1906, Q. 6807.) “The largest number,” — 


stated the Chief Constable of Northumberland, “is the incorrigible ‘ work-shy,’ and they are mostly able- 
bodied ; and then, secondly, there is a very large number of travelling labourers, navvies, masons, bricklayers, 
tailors, carpenters, who work for two or three days, and then drink every farthing they have got. They 
spend a week or perhaps a fortnight on the roads before they get another job; there isa very large proportion 
of these.’ (Ibid., Q. 7587). /Sir John Dorington attributed the increase of vagrancy in Gloucestershire to 
‘* the increasing destitution of the country, and, no doubt, partly the great works going on in Gloucestershire. 
Great works, I think, bring the vagrants in, partly in search of work, and partly in search of the very good 
begging ground which a large collection of navvies supplies.’ ”’ (Ibid, Q. 4280.) :; 
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It is apparently into the grade of navvies that the physically strong men of the First 
Class—especially those from the Army—tend to pass, if they are unsuccessful in regaining 
a permanent situation, and are unencumbered by wife and children.* 


. The existence of so large a class of men not only in discontinuous employment under 
demoralising surroundings, but also perpetually shifting from place to place, without 
their wives and children, and without any systematic arrangement for their travelling 

or their accommodation, appears to us a great social evil. For the lack of any proper 
provision for the accommodation of these “ public works men,” as described in the Local 
Government Board Report from which we have quoted, is not exceptional, but habitual.t 
We need only mention the danger to the Public 'Health. “‘ Not only are these men,”’ 
reports Dr. Farrer, “ owing to their migratory habits, apt to carry infection from place to 
place, and in particular from one common lodging-house to another, but they are, asa 
class, specially averse to vaccination or re-vaccination, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
interference with work which the operation entails.” { As soon as each job is completed 
the men are paid off, and are left stranded without employment; some to drift about 
the locality to which they have been attracted, to intensify the local competition for 
casual labouring work, and presently to swell the register of the Distress Committee.§ 
Such “stranding” of public works men, on the completion of jobs, is a frequent cause 
of local distress.|| Others of the contractors’ men drift away by all the great roads, using 
the Casual Wards and common lodging-houses on the way, attracted hither and thither by 
mere vague rumours that great engineering works are about to begin in this place or that. 


(ii.) Existing Agencies dealing with the Men of Discontinuous Employment. - 


For practically the whole class of Men of Discontinuous Employment, whether building 
trades operatives or navvies, or men in those parts of other industries {] in which employ- 
ment is habitually discontinuous from employer to employer as well as from job to job 
—numbering at least 1,250,000 wage-earners, and possibly twice as many—the existing 
agencies for preventing or providing for distress from Unemployment are hopelessly 
inadequate, if not incurably inappropriate. The first method by which the more regularly 
employed and the better paid section of the Men of Discontinuous Employment have sought 
to fortify themselves against Unemployment is by Trade Union Insurance. But although 
a large proportion of the skilled artisans among them, and many thousands even of the 
labourers, are members of Trade Unions, hardly any of these societies, in these industries 
of discontinuous employment, find it possible to give regular Out-of-Work Pay. The 
amount of Unemployment in the winter, in the periods of depression, and in the frequent 
intervals between jobs, is relatively so large as to put such a benefit out of the reach of 





* Nearly a quarter (136 out of 552) of the navvies who used the Casual Ward already referred to in the year 
1905 had served in the Army. We understand that public works contractors will often consent to employ 
discharged prisoners, and that many of the “situations *’ found for such men by the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies are of this kind. 


+ Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 80022-9. 
+ Report of Dr. R. Farrer to Local Government Board on the Accommodation of Navvies, 1907, p. 7. 


§ Among the Unemployed at Leicester in 1895 were the “ navvies attracted to the town by new railway 
works.” (Second Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 1896, p. 128.) 
This was again complained of in 1907, on the completion of the Leicester Tramways Works. (Evidence 
before the Commission, Q. 86772). 


Ibid., Qs. 83600-1, 83614. The Reports of the Distress Committees of Leyton, Dudley, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Halifax, and many others, specify that hundreds of applicants were in distress owing to “completion. 
of job.” “The completion of Sir John Jackson’s contract for the extension works at Keyham Dockyard 
in the early part of the year threw a considerable number of men out of employment.” (Report of Plymouth. 
Distress Committee, 1907.) 


(“The shipyard employés,” we were informed, “may, on the whole, be regarded as a little 
better positioned. In the first place they are better organised and have had better traming. Then there 
is some show of continuity with their work, but still, owing to the exposed nature of this work, spells of wet 
or windy weather throw all out of gear.. And, again, many men work in squads or batches, and at times a 
squad is temporarily stopped until some other squad’s work has far enough advanced to allow the others to 
get on again. This is such a constant trouble that it can be regarded both as a chronic and a periodic com- 
plaint:” (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XI. (par. 3) to Vol. VIII., p. 509.) . 
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even the strongest Unions.* To this rule there are but half‘a dozen exceptions. The 
Amalgamated. Society of Carpenters and Joiners, an old and highly organised Trade 
Union, established in’ 1860, and now numbering 64,268 members, f pays Unemployment 
Benefit on much the same lines as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with the result 
that comparatively few carpenters apply to Distress Committees.{ But even this excep- 
tional society, with nearly half a century of careful management behind it, finds this benefit 
an increasingly heavy burden, the payments for the whole of the past four years averaging 
nearly 25s. a year per member, involving a weekly contribution of nearly 6d. per week 
for Insurance against Unemployment alone, irrespective of sickness, superannuation, 
burial and strike pay. The result is that a certain proportion of men in each year exhaust 
the period of twenty-four weeks’ benefit before they get into work again ; a large number 
find it impossible to keep up their contributions,§ and accordingly in one of their intervals 
of Unemployment fall “ out of benefit,” whilst many others are prevented from joining. 
The result is that the membership of this Union has, since 1903, steadily declined, and 
is now falling at an alarming rate. During the year 1908 it lost nearly 100 members 
every week.|| There are now in the United Kingdom at least four times as many carpenters 
outside the Union as within it. In fact, experience has proved, not once or twice, but 
repeatedly, that, in these trades where discontinuous employment is the rule, and where 
the employment is sporadic, and ever shifting in locality, no system of Insurance is either 
financially or administratively practicable. The time lost in the intervals between jobs, 
in the recurrent seasonal slackness, and in the years of depression, is so considerable that 
an abnormally heavy premium has to be paid in the weeks when the men are at work. 
Such a premium would have to be specially heavy in the case of the labourers, who are 
the least well paid section, and who make up half of the whole.{] 


There is, however, a further difficulty in the way of insurance against Unemployment 
which seems to us, without some better organisation of the building and constructional trades, 
to militate seriously against any attempt to provide Out of Work Pay for the Men of Dis- 
continuous Employment. Even if the men could afford, and could be induced to spare 
a premium sufficiently high to provide for their inevitable and recurrent periods of Unem- 
ployment, it is impossible, as things are, to make sure that the member drawing Out of Work 
Pay is actually doing his utmost to get employed, or even that he is made aware of the 
opportunities of re-employment. To the engineer or the boiler-maker every factory or 





* The typical provision made by the Trade Unions in the building trades for their Unemployed members — 
{notably among the bricklayers and stonemasons) is that of Travelling Benefit or Tramping Pay. This, the 
archaic form of Unemployment Benefit, takes the form of an allowance of a shilling or so per day, payable only 
if the member has just come into the town that day, and usually not payable for more than one day in any 
one town, nor more than once in any town during six months.. The towns at which the Union has branches 
and pays this benefit are usually ten or twenty miles apart, so that to obtain it the member must travel (z.e., 
walk) practically all day. From the standpoint of provision against Unemployment, we can hardly count 
this Travelling Benefit (though the Board of Trade does so in its financial statistics, and incidentally includes 
also the payment of railway fares to take up jobs which is superseding it) It does nothing to keep the 
wives and children; and, far from directing Unemployed members where they are needed, it promotes an 
aimless wandering up and down the Kingdom of a demoralising kind. It is being discontinued by one Society 
after another, and is being used, even where it remains in force, by a diminishing proportion of the members., 


/ Report of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, December 1908. 
@ Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXV. (par. 10) to Vol. VIII. 


§ In addition to the regular contribution of 1s. a week, extra levies have been made during 1908, amounting 
to no less than 46s. for the fifty-two weeks. Thus, the average weekly payment throughout the year has 
been 1s. 104d. . 


|| Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 1908. We append 
particulars of cases reported to the head office, in which members of this Union, who have paid heavy con- 
‘tributions for many years, are now in distress through being unable to get employment before the expiration 
‘of the maximum period during which they can draw Out-of-Work Pay :—‘“ W. 7., age 55; nineteen years’ 
membership. Out of work nine months; believed to be ‘ actually starving’; his wife seems'to be dying, 
She wants to go to the Workhouse, but he wil] not allow her to go; a very sorrowful case.” “J. V., age 48; 
eighteen years’ membership. Out of work twenty-six weeks during 1908; has been dogged by misfortune 
this year; he was compelled to break up his home, and is now staying in a single room with his children; 
be is a steady, respectable man, and feels his nosition acutely.” 


q “It would be difficult for them to earn enough in the summer to carry them through the winter... . 
There are very few subsidiary occupations available for builders’ employ<s, as they are trained for that alone. 
. . . There are a few employed jm the gas works, but the majority walk about looking for work, and are sup- 
ported by their various Unions, the gifts of fellow-workmen, or starve. I might say that the builders’ labourer 
is a very generous chap. If he has sixpence he will give threepence away to his mate who is out of work,” 
(Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, Qs. 134, 229.) 
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shipyard is known, and the number of men required by every employer in the country canbe 
ascertained by an efficient Trade Union office. But no trade organisation, however 
efficient, can discover as a matter of practice, in which town or at which outskirts of a town 
building operations are beginning to develop, or where exactly a contractor has been 
set to make a motor track, to reclaim a marsh, to build a sea wall, or begin or extend a line 
ofrailway. One of the hardships of this class is that they are bound, as things are, to go in 
search of work on mere rumour, and that this rumour may reach and affect’ the movements 
of dozens or hundreds of thousands of men all over the country quite independently of 
how many may be actually required at one particular work. The Contractors, we were 
told, take only ‘‘the skeleton of their staff, that is, the whole of the time-keepers, the head 
walking foreman, and the gangers underneath. These are generally fairly regular men, 
although they may stand off occasionally for a month or so. The rest of the’ men have 
to go to the work haphazard as best they can.” * “ Occasionally, advertisements 
appear in the papers,”’ we were told by Mr. John Ward, M.P., who has had personal ex- 
perience of the trade, “ that a certain number of men are required on certain works, and I 
have known cases where there was not a man who could get a job. More than once I have 
seen that, and then, of course, they are hopelessly stranded, and it does create great difii- 
culty in the neighbourhood.’’} No trade organisation can discover whether its Unemployed 
members have actually applied for such work as there is or why it is that out of the crowd. 
of applicants for work the contractor’s foreman picks one man and rejects another ; and 
why, when he is reducing his staff, he discharges some men weeks earlier than others. On 
these scattered works all over the country no Trade Union could even discover whether a 
man had been dismissed or had simply thrown up the job of his own accord.{ Thus, in the 
present anarchic condition of the building and constructional trades, Out of Work Benefit 
may easily prove a weapon of double-edge. Where intervals of Unemployment are normal 
in the industrial life of every member of the trade, and. where their duration is under no 
effective supervision and control, the power to draw Out of Work Pay may, by its subtle 
play upon motive, tend insidiously to slacken the effort to get another job as quickly as 
possible and to keep the job until it is completed, and thus actually lengthen the average 
interval between jobs and therefore the amount of Unemployment. | 


Qn the other hand, whilst Trade Union insurance against Unemployment is, to this 
class, practically impossible, the “ Employment Relief” offered by Distress Committees 
and Municipal Authorities is fatally attractive. The job of a few days or a few weeks 
on the Municipal Relief Works—repellent, and not really useful to the men of Class I. 
—just suits the less skilled, the less well-paid, the less regular, the less steady of the 
workers of Class II., and even the good men brought low by prolonged Unemployment. 
To the builders’ labourers and navvies who make up the bulk of the men in distress from 
Unemployment belonging to this class, the construction of roads, the excavation of 
land, the planting of trees, the improvement of open spaces, the laying of drains, or 
the building of embankments—which is the work to which Local Authorities inevitably 
turn——is exactly the kind of occupation that they prefer. When they are put to such 
work alongside the heterogeneous crowd of under-employed and unemployable men, 
the very minimum of effort enables them to pass muster and even to gain the approval 
of the harassed superintendent. Even the Rural Colony, though it takes them away 
from their haunts, has familiar features to the man who is perpetually working on 
contractors’ jobs in remote parts of the country. Though the wages earned on Relief 
Works do not equal the ordinary earnings when working full time tor a contractor, the 
men quickly discover the advantage of being paid without deductions in all weathers 
and without lost time.§ They appreciate the short hours and the low level of effort. 








*% Evidence before the Commission, Q. 83612. 
+ Ibid., Q. 83715. 


+ “Wouldthe navvy,” asked the Chairman of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, “come under 
the description of a working man in search of work ; he goes off to wherever he hears there is a job, and stays 
there probably as long as the job lasts ?” ““No,” replied the Chief Constable of Northumberland, “not as 
a rule as long as the job lasts; probably only a week ; at those waterworks in Northumberland during the last 
three or four or five years, hundreds of men stay only a week or less, and then get their wages and go.” (Report 
of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Q. 7590.) : 


§ “ Then, too, it must be kept in view that the men were paid during wet weather when it was impossible 
to undertake any-work, and there was, unfortunately,a very heavy loss-on-this account during the months 
of February, March and April. Taking the aggregate number of men working, 24,038 complete days were 
lost through inclement weather—in other words, the Committee paid £2,640 in wages to the men for days and 
portions of days during which no work was done.” (Report of Glagsow Distiess Committee, 1908, p. 9.) 
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Hence the builders’ labourers and the navvies who happen to be in an interval between 
two jobs gleefully welcome the efforts of the Distress Committees to persuade Local . 


Authorities to start public works for the Unemployed. If these works would not other- 
wise have been done, it means the clear gainof another job; if they aremerely anticipated, 
at any rate it is a job in hand which is secure, as against the mere chance of a job atthe 
normal time, which would very likely go to men following the successful contractor, 
men probably more vigorous, more steady, or at least more favoured by the foreman. 
What is unfortunate from the standpoint of the community is that when the Relief works 
stop the builders’ labourer or navvy finds himself exactly where he was when they began, 
but with the difference that more men have been attracted into this particular calling. 
While he has been working on the job of the Local Authority some other man has been 


called up or down irom other sections of wage-earners to take his place on the job which — 


may have been started meanwhile by the Contractor for whom he is accustomed to work. 
And from among the heterogeneous crowd taken on by the Local Authority other men 
who have previously worked at other trades will have grown accustomed to and perhaps 
fitted for the work of the navvy or the labourer. If it is thought necessary that public 
works should be executed in periods of trade depression, in order to create employment 
for the building and constructional trades, it would clearly be more advantageous to the 
men of those trades, and to the community as a whole, that such works should be under- 
taken, not by Distress Committees, nor as Relief Works for the benefit of the men on 
particular local registers of persons in distress, but in the ordinary way, by the Depart- 
ments usually ordering such works, and that they should be manned exclusively by 
the best of the men habitually employed in these trades, whom the foreman is able to 
engage in the manner to which they are accustomed. 


Finally, whilst both Trade Union Insurance and Employment Relief are unavailable 
or Inappropriate remedies for the Distress of the Men of Discontinuous Employment, 
we see that, irom the very nature of the case, it is futile to attempt to grapple with the 
evil by seeking to get the men individually into work, or to move them to other parts 
of the country, or even to other parts of the Empire. What has to be remedied is not 
the Unemployment of the 5 or 10 per cent. who happen to be on our hands at a particular 
time, but the fact that ad/ the men are periodically unemployed, and that practically 
the whole number are subject. occasionally to intervals between jobs so long as to produce 
distress even to the thrifty household. It is, in fact, not the woes of individual men, 
but the excessive discontinuity of the employment of the whole class, aggravated beyond 
all need by the absence of organisation and information, for which we have here to find 
a remedy. 


B: (c) CLASS III._THE UNDER-EMPLOYED. 


In our First Class we had to deal with individuals who happened to be undergoing 
the experience—in their lives occasional only, and even rare—of being out of work, In 
our Second Class, we found the whole body normally and habitually out of work in the 


intervals between jobs; such intervals occurring every few weeks or months, involving a 


chronic “leakage” in loss of time and wages, and being, in the course of the lifetime of 


nearly every man, occasionally so prolonged as to create acute distress. Now that we 
come to our Third Class we have to face the problem of a whole population of manual 
workers who are, year in and year out, week by week, continuouslyin-a-state of partial - 


destitution of the necessaries of life owing to their.chronic failure to get a full week’s work. 
This is not Unemployment in the ordinary sense, but something which (as we shall see), 
is, In its social effects, even worse. It is not a case of the man being alternately fully at 
work and fully at leisure. His whole life is absorbed, either in work, or in looking or 
waiting for work ; but he does not get his time paid for.. It represents “ at bottom not 
so much want of employment as a wrong distribution of employment, a spreading say, 


of 3,000 days’ work in a week over 1,000 men at three days each instead of over 500 men 


at six days each,”’* 





tf , 
* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 7 7832, par. 8. 
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(i.) The Casual Labourer. 


The evil of Under-employment is shown in its most common form in the great class of 
Casual Labourers.* These men hold no situations. They are engaged, day by day, and 
often hour by hour, for brief and discontinuous jobs ; sometimes mainly by one employer 
for successive jobs, but more usually by a shifting series of different employers, often in 
different occupations. The bulk of the work is, in fact; unskilled labouring; and it is 
so unspecialised that men habitually work in succession for employers carrying on different 
industries. | 


The Casual Labourer assumes, here and there, slightly specialised characteristics. 

We need not describe the hackneyed figure of the ‘‘ Docker.’’f so well-known as the man 
who struggles in Hast London at the dock-gates for the privilege of being taken on at 
sixpence an hour, for a few hours’ job at unloading goods from the ship’s hold, and wheeling 
or carrying them into the warehouses that line the dock quays. We find practically the 
“same type, under slightly varying conditions, at every large port, notably at Liverpool, 
Bristol and Hull, and to the list we must now add Manchester, where, starting afresh, 
“the evil might have been avoided.§ The Casual Labourers of the wharves and landing 
places by whom the bulk of the port and riverside work of all kinds is everywhere per- 
formed belong to essentially the same class. Here, too, must come the large class of 
porters, labourers and “ odd job men” who pick up a living at the various markets for 
cattlé, meat, fish, fruit and vegetables, hay and straw, etc,, in London, and all market 
towns, great or small. Some other towns, like Middlesborough, have a considerable 
“population of Casual Labourers and “spare hands,” who hang about the wharves and 
furnaces on the chance of occasional jobs.|| “This,” we are told, “is especially the case 
‘in the large iron and steel works, where often an influx of work means the setting on of 





_ * The casual labour system means giving out work in jobs, instead of providing regular employment. 
This invariably results in so many scrambling for the jobs that there is not sufficient work to go round. No 
-man thinks he is likely to be the unlucky person who gets nothing to do, and there is always the chance of 
him finding something the next day to keep him going. Many people with a tendency to slackness like work 
_ of this kind; many drift into increasing slackness ; and the irregularity of the provision of the work is thereby 
encouraged.”  (Ibid., Q. 84791, par. 24). “It (the term ‘ casual labour’) applies shortly to those who are 
engaged from hour to hour or day to day, and for whom it is a matter of chance whether employment will 
be forthcoming on the morrow.” (Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled 
Labour, 1908, p. 2.) Fon 


+ Much has been written on the London “ Docker,” and his work. See the Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, 1894 (Cd. 7421); Third Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment, 1895; Report on Dock Labour and Poor Law Relief, by the Hon. G. Walsh ; Report 
on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism in London, bv Mr. Steel-Maitland and 
Miss Squire, 1907, pp. 46-50; Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, 
by Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, 1907, Appendix W., pp. 398-417. 


+ He is not always an undifferentiated general labourer ; he may be more or less specialised, and bear a 
special name, such as stevedore, grain-porter, grain-bearer, coal-porter, coal-trimmer, trucker, trimmer and 
lander, busheller, bag-holder, weigher or meterer, timber-porter, etc. 


§ “In Manchester the problem attracts less attention than in the other cities, but at the same time the 
opinion must be expressed that it is in Manchester that there is least excuse for the casual system. Owner 
and employer are one. Itis admitted that at least half the staff could be regularly employed. The docks are 
of recent formation, and it may well be that the Manchester Docks form an instance of a place where a better 
system might have been and even now might be started with comparative ease. It may also be the case that 
the evils which are not so noticeable there at present, because the docks have not long been in existence, will 
arise in the future unless they are now prevented.” (Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary 
Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 34.) 


|| “‘Middlesborough’s staple industry being the making of pig-iron and steel-smelting,the dealing with huge 
quantities of iron-ore and large shipments of crude metal, a peculiar feature is stamped upon the employment 
of the district, that is to say, there is a constant unsteadiness in the volume of unorganised, casual, rough-and- 
tumble kind oflabour needed. A great many hands are employed, more especially in the shipping and stocking 
portion of this business, by the hour or by the ton, or even by the lot or job work. In some cases the job 
may run out less than a day’s work. In many cases this partial employment goes on the whole year round, 
which is bad enough at any time, but in spells of rough weather, or slackness, or lull in shipments, or for any 
other cause, then the trouble becomes acute and the suffering terrible. Most of the men thus employed are 
quite untrained and ill-adapted to do any other class of work, even if that chance arose ” (Evidence before the 
Commission, Appendix No. XI. (par. 2) to Vol. VIII. ‘In the iron and steel works there is also a 
great deal of intermittent labour amongst the unskilled workers. For example, I will give you merely one 
_ instance : When a boat loaded with iron-ore arrives at the iron works wharf, a gang of labourers is engaged 
until the boat is discharged, and if there does not happen to be another boat following, the gang is paid off. 
This is another instance of the prevalence in this district of what are called catch jobs.” (Zbid., Append x 
No. XIV. (par. 6) to Vol. VIII.) | eae 
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men who must be dismissed as soon as the pressing order is completed.”* 1n the great 
centres of commerce, there is a whole class of Casual Warehousemen. ‘‘ There is,” says 
Mr, Rathbone, “‘ another class of semi-skilled labour in Liverpool which is even more 
casual in its nature than that of the bona fide dock labourer. I refer to the warehouse 
porter and other similar employments. In the case of a warehouse it is utterly impossible 
as a rule for the warehouseman himself to tell from day to day how many men he may 
require the following morning. He may have a heavy stock of any particular class of 
goods in his warehouse, the owner of which may sell it, say late in the afternoon, the order 
is passed through and the carrier applies for delivery first thing in the morning. The 
warehouseman thus requires a considerable number of men; but for days on end, even 
although he has a heavy stock in his warehouse, he may not require more than one:or two 
hands besides himself to attend to sampling orders, and such small matters of that kind.” 
Every railway company has, for the goods traffic of its principal stations, its set of extra 
men, who get taken on for a few hours, or for a day or two, whenever there is pressure 
of business. But apart from the docks owned or worked by railway companies, where 
the labour is as casual as at other docks, the Companies vary in the extent to which they 
rely on casual labour. At the Marylebone terminus of the Great Central, the men. on 
the permanent staff (average weekly totals for 1906-7) numbered 155, the regularly em- 
ployed men not on the staff, 42, and the casuals no fewer than 117; and these latter got, 
on an average, only 28 hours’ work per week. More than 37 per cent. of the whole work 
was done by these casuals. On the other hand, the King’s Cross Goods Depot. of..the 
Great Northern had less than 3 per cent. of casuals. In July, 1906, “about 200 extra 
porters, etc., were taken on at Huston, in addition to 200 extra men taken on for. the 
rest of the Euston section, which extends to Stafford. The majority of these extra men 
are only wanted for.the very heavy pressure between July 20th and August 12th,. but 
from June Ist the staff is gradually increased, and after August 12th is diminished to 
about September 15th, when it becomes normal.” + 7 | 


The ‘‘ casualness’’ of the employment of the Casual Labourer is aggravated by the 
competition for jobs by men belonging to other trades, who happen to be unemployed 
and in distress. A skilled mechanic does not do “labouring” unless he is hard pushed. 
But turning over a batch of record papers of unemployed carpenters we note men who 
are reduced to “ working at the shipping” (7.e., dock labour) ; to “ labouring at 17s. per 
week ’’; to being “ employed as a labourer at 18s. per week”; to “‘ the work of a general 
labourer at one of the timber yards rather than go on Unemployed Benefit” ; to “ working 
as a labourer”’; to “ discharging timber ships, which is only labouring ”’ ; to “ navvying 
for the Corporation,” etc. The lower sections of the building trades, notably the painters, 
the scaffolders, the builders’ labourers and the navvies, who may be said to be normally 
in employment, though in very discontinuous employment, habitually work as casual 
labourers, when they cannot get work in their trades of building and construction, and 
when they are sufficiently in distress to be willing to change their habits. Indeed, the 
boundary between Class IT. and Class III. is at this point obscure. In all periods of 
depression a considerable proportion of the section of builders’ labourers find themselves 
employed in their own trade for such short spells—often only for a few hours at a time 
—and so rarely obtaining forty or fifty hours’ work in a week, that their condition really 
amounts to one, not of Discontinuous Employment, but of chronic Under-employment.§ 


The want of employment of the Casual Labourer is, according to many witnesses, 
at present being aggravated by a declining demand for mere muscular effort. “It is;” 
we are informed, “ now increasingly true that machinery is displacing the purely unskilled 
labourer, and causing a demand for men of more general ability and reliable character, 
and affording them more regular employment. The ‘Scotchman’ and the ‘ gtab’ in 
the building trade, the mechanical stoker in gas-works, the steam crane, the grain elevator, 
ete., at the docks, and the motor ’bus or trolley, are materially diminishing the demand 
for unskilled labour in London.”’|| ; ah 

* Ibid., Appendix No. XXXVIII. (par. 5) to Vol. VIII. } a 

t Ibid., Appendix No. LXIII. (par. 9) to Vol. VIII. ; also Q. 35537. 


¢ Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J.C. Pringle, 1907, Appendix W., pp. 418-419, ) ne 

§ “ The building labourers are casual labourers just at present,” deposed an experienced witness.” (Evi- 
dence before the Commission, Q. 79880.) ape 


|| Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, p. 6. 
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(ii.) The Fringe of Casuals about Skilled Trade: 


But the class of Under-employed includes not merely the whole of the men in such 
occupations as dock and wharf labour and market porters, and a waxing and waning 
share of the lower grades of the building operatives, but also a very extensive fringe of 
men more or less attached to particular industries, and working at them only by way of 
brief and casual jobs. “‘ ‘To go in’ for one half-a-day, one day, two, three, four, or five 
days out of the five and a half is common to bootmaking, coopering, galvanising, 
tank-making, oil pressing, sugar boiling, piano-making, as it is to dock labouring, steve- 
doring, crane lifting, building.”* Some trades, like that of the London bakers, regularly 
employ more men on one or two days of the week than on others. In London “a large 
body of men is always required for the Friday night baking,” when “the work .. . in 
preparation for Saturday and Sunday is, we are told, exceedingly heavy. The usual 
hours of working are fifteen or sixteen instead of the ten of other nights, and twice as many 
men are required.” These Friday night men, many hundreds in number, pick up odd 
jobs the rest of the week. “ At the factory gates every night during the week, a number 
of men are always hanging about ready to be taken on in an emergency, or to fill the place 
of any man who, according to a very common custom, has ‘taken a night of.’ "+ In 
busy marketing neighbourhoods, a whole class of butchers’ assistants are engaged only 
for Fridays and Saturdays. Analogous arrangements exist in many other trades. More- 
over, in every trade there are men whom the employer takes on only when he has a sudden 
and temporary press of business.t They may be the “ glut men” of the Customs Depart- 
ment or the Christmas hands of the Post Office. Every tramway undertaking, municipal 
or commercial, has its reserve of extra drivers, conductors, yard-men, washers, etc., who 
get a day’s work now and then when they are wanted. At Liverpool, and indeed in all 
large towns, there is a whole class of casual carmen, who are taken on for the job as. 
required.§ 


(iii.) The Under-Employment of Declining Trades. 


These ascending grades of lifelong “ casuals” are not the only sections of wage- 
earners who suffer the distress due to Under-employment. ‘There are the trades in which, 
whether owing to a persistent falling off of the demand, or to some change of process, 
Under-employment has become chronic and almost universal. What is elsewhere the 
lot only of the fringe of casual hands, becomes in these trades the misfortune of practically 
all the workers employed. Though few may be wholly Out of Work, hardly any get a 
full week’s employment ; and the whole trade may thus pass (as did the Framework 
Knitters and the Hand Loom Silk and Woollen Weavers) into a condition in which— 
throughout the whole year—each man gets only a few days’ earnings a week. This 
is, apparently, in our present industrial anarchy a constant phenomenon. The particular 
trades that are suffering vary from decade to decade, but there seems no time at which 
the evil cannot be traced in some locality or another. At present, as we gather, the boot. 
and shoemaking trade is, to a great extent, in this condition, owing to the rapidiy changing, 
processes, involved in the successive introduction of machine after machine. Even 
where men are not altogether displaced they are finding, in some centres, their work 





* Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson. 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 121. 


+ Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism in London, by Mr. Steel. 
Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 30. 


§ Such a fringe of irregularly employed spare hands exists, for instance, in the hosiery trade, among 
copper and chemical workers, in glass-bottle works, with chain-makers, in seed-crushing mills, and at gas- 
works. (Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rev. J. C. Pringle, pp. 23-24; see also Final Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1894, Part II., 
pp. 92, 243, 292, 299, 419, etc.) 


q At Liverpool, where the “ carmen, carters, etc., form a large group in the Census (11,171) . . . a great 
proportion are the well-paid drivers in the regular employment of the ‘ Teamsters,’ or large firms who do 
the ship and warehouse cartage of goods. These are a steady, respectable set of men, as, indeed, they are 
required to be, so much valuable property being entrusted to them, including the magnificent horses for which 
Liverpool is famed. The Secretary of the Cartowners’ Association estimates the number of regular men at 
about 7,000. Besides these, there is a large number of casual carters who are taken on by the day. These 
are needed to fill the places of the regular men who are off work through sickness or other cause, or as extra 
hands in time of pressure. There are several ‘stands ’ in the city, recognised by the police and the employers, 
where the casual carters wait to be hired. The men are skilled, otherwise they would not be trusted to drive 
and load.” (Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. Steel. 
Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 12.) 
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becoming so intermittent as to amount to chronic Under-employment.* Much the 
same state of Under-employment appears to exist to-day in some centres of the hosiery 
trade, also owing to the shifting of the industry.f A similar state of chronic Under- 
employment has long prevailed in some of the branches of the leather trade in Bermondsey 
owing to the shifting of the fell-mongering and tanning.t It is even a question whether 
certain sections of so extensive and so widespread an industry as the building trade may 
not be falling into a chronic state of Under-employment, owing to changes in processes. 
It may be that the Carpenters and Joiners have become too numerous for the work to be 
done, now that concrete floors and steel joists have come in; that the bricklayers and 
stonemasons are in process of supersession by the workers in “‘ reinforced concrete,” and 
steel-frame erections ; whilst the plasterers are, in face of a double change of fashion 
as well as of processes, finding their work dwindling to a vanishing point.§ There are 
actual signs that, in London at any rate, the prolonged Unemployment of the carpenters 
and bricklayers is out of all proportion to the shrinking of building operations. Statistics 
as to the number of building operations reported to the District Surveyors in the Adminis- 
trative County of London, and as to their aggregate rateable value (which furnish some 
imperfect index to their extent), as shown in the accompanying diagram, indicate that 
the reduction in the amount of building between 1899 and 1905 was inappreciable, and 
that of 1906-7 not great. On the other hand the percentage of Unemployment among 
London carpenters has risen steadily from 1899 out of all correspondence with the amount 


of building. Moreover, there is some evidence that it is worse among these skilled crafts- 
men than among the labourers.|| 


(iv.) Lhe Social Evil of Under-Employment. | 


All these sections and subdivisions (and indeed, many more, for no one has yet 
completely explored the whole field) come, from our present standpoint, within one and 
the same class of Under-employed. Ofits numerical extent there are no available statistics. 
It is, in the main, a town phenomenon, and one characteristic principally of towns of large 
size, though it is not wholly absent anywhere. Confining ourselves to adult men, we cannot 
estimate the number in the United Kingdom who are, to-day, thus holding no situations, 
continuous or discontinuous, but are existing on casual jobs of brief duration, and who 
habitually do not get a full week’s work, at less than between one and two millions. 


The existence of this large class of Under-employed men, living on casual jobs, and 
habitually unable to obtain anything like a full week’s work, is universally recognised to be 
a grave social evil, Their average earnings for the year are so low that even with careful — 
management they are unable to procure for themselves and their families the necessaries 
of healthy life. They are the occupants of the over-crowded one and two-roomed homes 








* “ Particulars of the Boot Industry,” report out Investigators, “‘ were given us by a practical bootmaker 
who is on the Executive of the Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Union, and who was until recently Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians. As his information embodies that obtained from other sources we may, with advantage, 
quote his remarks: ‘In the boot and shoe trade men are hit hard in Bristol, especially in Kingswood. There 
is absolutely no doubt that machinery has displaced one-third of the men, and the use of machinery is increasing. 
Machines now turn out twenty-five dozen a day, a man turns out the same in a week; the demand for boots 
cannot so far increase as to give employment for displaced men in the trade. Numbers have emigrated from 
Bristol, and others pick up work here and there. A boot hand is no fool, and manages io get repairs to doand 
odd jobs from various firms, so that he keeps off the rates ; but he earns from 8s. to 12s. a week only, and that 
casually. There are numbers of such men between forty and fifty years of age in the boot trade. Their 
daughters go to the chocolate and tailoring factories, and so a wage is made up, none earning a living wage 


separately.’”’ (Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. 
Steel Maitland and Miss Squire; p. 51). 


{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 86726, par. 4. 


{ Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism in London, by Mr. Steel 
Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 26. 


§ “ New building methods have also affected employment in Liverpool. Ironwork is now used to a 
much larger extent than formerly in construction, even to the displacing of brickwork for the outside in some 
cases. Roofs and floors are constructed of iron; scarcely any of the ironwork is prepared in the district, there- 


fore the new methods do not appear to benefit the men in Liverpool.” (Zbid., Appendix No. LXVIII. 
(par. 12) to Vol. VIII.) 


|| ““ What would be the proportion of mechanics, carpenters, and bricklayers, practically permanently 
employed ? Is it higher than Bes of the labourers ? No, it is considerably less in my case.” (Report of 
Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, Q. 157.) “ Your experience 
is that the skilled men are becoming abundant and falling out of work,” the foreman of a large building firm 
was asked, to which he replied: “ Yes.” (Ibid., Q. 182.) 








DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES IN LONDON (MAINLY THE CARPENTERS TRADE UNIONS|JAND THE 

NUMBER AND RATEABLE VALUE OF NEW BUILDINGS AS REPORTED BY THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND 
IN THE VALUATION LISTS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE GOUNTY OF LONDON FOR THE TWELVE YEARS 1896-1907. 
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of London and Glasgow, Newcastle and Plymouth. They fill the cellar dwellings which 
are the shame of Liverpool. Their families contribute the great majority of the 49,000 
children who were being fed at school in London in the winter of 1907-8, and of the much 
larger number who are being similarly fed in a hundred towns in the winter of 1908-9. 
Among them privation and exposure, and the insanitary conditions of their dwellings, lead 
to an excessive prevalence of diseases of allkinds. Itis, toan extent quite disproportionate 
to their actual numbers, they who fill the hospitals and infirmaries, and keep the city’s death- 
rate at a high figure. It is in their households, particularly, that the infantile death-rate is 
excessive ; that the children have rickets; and that an altogether premature invalidity 
is the rule. It is recognised, in short, that it is among the class of the under-employed 
casual labourers—constituting, perhaps, only a tenth of the whole town—that four-fifths 
of the problems of the Medical Officer of Health arise.* 


More important even than the adverse effects of casual employment upon physical 
health, are, in our view, its demoralising effects upon character. The perpetual discontinuity 
of the work, with its intervening spells of idle loafing, is in itself deteriorating. ‘‘ The 
irregularity and uncertainty of the weekly work and income,” deposed one witness, “act 
in the most demoralising way. It weakens the desire, and finally the ability to undertake 
regular work. The loafing habits that it entails undoubtedly lead to more gambling and 
drinking than need otherwise go on.”+ ‘It is a sort of feast and famine with them,” 
said another witness. ‘‘ The effects are that the men get into a loafing habit and will not 
have regular work, and eventually do not like any work at all.”t The fact that the work 
is done for a shifting succession of different employers makes zeal, fidelity, and even honest 
effort of practically no account. In the majority of cases, nothing in the nature of a 
“ character ’’ is required before employment can be gained. The intermittent stream 
of jobs, on which livelihood depends, comes along, plentifully or scantily as the case may be, 
without any regard to individual merit; success in “‘ catching the foreman’s eye,” and 
getting picked out of the struggling crowd, may come, indeed, more frequently to the 
physically strong man of dissolute habits and bruta! instincts, than to the more refined 
nature. Amid the evil influences of such a life, no personal character is likely to be able 
to maintain itself against temptation. Accordingly,wherever we have casual employment, 
we find drunkenness and every irregularity of life more than usually prevalent. Nor isthe 
evil influence of casual employment confined to the man. It seems almost inevitable 
that the home should also become demoralised. Among these casual labourers, we were 
informed, ‘the uncertainty of the amount that will be earned in any week, and the 
impossibility experienced by the wife and family of ascertaining what has been actually 
earned contribute, we have no doubt, much more largely than can be estimated, to the 
shiftlessness and the general misery.’’§ In fact, not even the most careful housekeeping 
could stand up against the irregularity of the income day by day available. In one 
ascertained case, “for instance, 8s. 4d. was earned in one week in the following way: Monday, 
a whole day’s work, 5s.; Tuesday, one hour, 8d.; Thursday, four hours, 2s. 8d. When 
the money comes in such small uncertain amounts, it would be difficult for the most thrifty 
housekeeper to expend it to the best advantage. . . . In these households . . . a heavy 
responsibility rests on the wife. It is a serious thing to find this responsibility held so 
frequently in such light esteem, while the habit of drinking among the women undoubtedly 
leads to more neglect and suffering for the children than anything else.’’|| 


Gravest of all, in our opinion, is the effect that this demoralising irregularity of 
life is having upon the hundreds of thousands of children who are being brought up in 
the homes of the Under-employed. The elaborate investigation made by the London 
County Council into the circumstances of the families whose children need to be fed 
at school brings to light, not only that it is very largely the offspring of Under-employed 








* “ During my experience of the working classes,” deposed the Works Superintendent of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body, “I have found that quite one-third of unskilled labour is out of work four months, 
taking the year round.” (Ibid., Q. 79863, Par. 2.) “* The earnings of the casual labourer are so small and 
precarious,” deposed a Liverpool Relieving Officer, “that he is unable to pay a subscription to a club or 
tontine, or make any provision for emergencies, and has, therefore, no alternative at a time of stress but to. 
seek Poor Law assistance.” (Ibid., Q. 35452, Par. 5.) 

1 Jbid., Q. 83251, par. 43. 

t Lbid., Q. 52169, Pars. 19, 20. 

§ Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. Steel- 
Maitland, and Miss R. E. Squire, p. 16. 


|| Evidence before the Commission, @. 83251, Par. 59. 
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casual labourers who are thus growing up stunted, under-nourished, and inadequately 
clothed ; but also that, in the vast majority of the cases, the children lack, not food 
and clothes alone, but even a low minimum of home care. It is these children who, in 
the main, fill the Industrial and Reformatory Schools. It is these children who furnish 
the 10 per cent. of “regular irregulars”” that are the despair of the Public Elementary 
School. Needless to say, it is these children who, in the main, when they grow up, 
recruit the ranks of unskilled and largely of casual labour. As one well-informed witness 
deposed before us, the irregularity and uncertainty of the life “has a deplorable effect 
on the children of the casual labourer, who are quick to follow the parental example, 
and decline to take up regular work or learn a trade when they leave school.”* 


(v.) The Swamping of the Distress Committees by the Under-employed. 


All these features of the grave social evil that this class of the Under-employed 
constitutes to-day are widely recognised and well known. They acquired for us a 
special significance when it was pressed upon our attention that it was this same class 
of chronically Under-employed casual labourers that, as a matter of fact, furnished year 
by year the bulk of the applicants to the Distress Committees under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. “The great bulk of applicants to Distress Committees’? deposed a 
member of the Central (Unemployed) Body, “are men normally in or on the verge of 
distress, men earning perhaps fair daily wages, but getting on an average only two or three 
days’ work in a week or two or three weeks in a month.”+ An examination of the registers 
of these Committees, in all the hundred towns of England, Scotland and Ireland in which 
they exist, reveals, with remarkable uniformity, that about one-half of all the distressed 
applicants are men whose only means of livelihood is casual labour. ‘‘ We have nearly 
everywhere received the same general impression,” report our Special Investigators, 
“namely, that the bulk of the applicants to Distress Committees are men of the labour- 
ing class, who have for years been accustomed to casual work. A large proportion are 
chronic cases who are always in and out of employment ’—that is to ‘say, belong to 
our Class II].—“‘and by no means the class of regular workers who have lost jobs in which 
they have been long employed owing to exceptional depression of trade ”—our Class I. 
We have to conclude, in short, that at least half the task of the Distress Committees has 
been to relieve, not the Unemployed of our Class I., for whom the Unemployed Work- 
men Act was designed ; nor yet the Unemployed of our Class II., who need only to be 
tided over an unusually prolonged interval between two engagements of some duration ; 
but to supply the clamant wants of the Unemployed of our Class III. —men whose chronic 
condition is one of partial destitution tempered by odd jobs. 


(vi.) Under-employment the Main Cause of Pauwperism. 


What brings the problem presented by this class of the Under-employed even more 
vividly home to us is that we have discovered, on quite irrefragable testimony, that it is 
from the same class that is directly drawn at least two-thirds of all the pauperism,{ 
other than that of old-age, sickness, widowhood and orphanage; and probably, if we 
include indirect results, at least as large a proportion also of these parts of pauperism.§ 
We were, at the outset of our enquiries, struck by the fact that there was evidently going 


on a constant manufacture of paupers. It became apparent, from a consideration of the © 


entering stream of persons relieved for the first time, that, even if we could to-day kill 
or deport, or otherwise remove every existing pauper between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
we should, if we made no other change, within ten or twelve years find as great a number 
on our hands as at present. In view of this grave fact, it seemed to us of less importance 
to consider what was being done to the existing paupers, than to discover what it was that 
was creating them. We accordingly appointed three sets of Special Investigators, one 
to enquire into the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism ; another 








* Tbid., Q. 83251, Par. 43. 
+ Ibid., Q. 77832, Par. 8. 


t This is sometimes explicitly confirmed by Poor Law officials. ‘The opinion of one Clerk to 
Guardians was that ‘75 per cent. of the paupers are casual labourers, chiefly dock labourers.’”’ (Final 


Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland 
and Miss R. EK. Squire, p. 24.) 


f 


§ “ The effect of the irregular wage and thriftless habits culminates when sickness occurs, and pauperism 
is often the result.” (Lbed., p. 25.) } 
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to enquire into the effects of Outdoor Relief wpon Wages and a third to enquire into the 
Effects of Employment and Assistance of the Unemployed. In addition we were led, 
as we have already mentioned, to the appointment of other Investigators to enquire into 
the condition of the Children whom the Guardians were maintaining on Outdoor Relief and 
in institutions respectively. The outcome of these investigations was all the more im- 
pressive in that it was not what we anticipated. We do not exaggerate when we say that 
all these enquirers—numbering, with their assistants, more than a dozen,: starting on 
different lines of investigation, and pursuing their researches independently all over the 
Kingdom—came, without concert, to the same conclusion, namely, that of all the causes or 
conditions predisposing to pauperism the most potent, the most certain and the most ex- 
tensive in its operation was this method of employment in odd jobs.* Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of some of our number and of some of themselves, our Investigators did not find 
that low wages could be described, generally speaking, as a cause of pauperism. They were 
unable to satisfy themselves that insanitary conditions of living or excessive hours of labour 
could be shown to be, on any large scale, a cause of pauperism. They could find prac- 
tically no ground for believing that Outdoor Relief, by adversely affecting wages, was 
itself a cause of pauperism. It could not even be shown that an extravagant expenditure 
on drink, or a high degree of occasional drunkenness—habits of which the evil consequences 
can scarcely be exaggerated, and which are ruinous to individuals in all grades—were 
at all invariably accompanied or followed by pauperism. All these conditions, injurious’ 
though they are in other respects, were not found, ¢f combined with reasonable regularity 
of employment, to lead in any marked degree to the creation of pauperism. Thus, the 
regularly employed railway porters, lowly paid as they are, contribute only infinitesimally 
to pauperism. Liven the agricultural labourers in receipt, perhaps, of the lowest monev 
wages of any section of the wage-earners, do not nowadays, so far as they belong to the 
section in regular employment, contribute largely to the pauperism of adult able-bodied 
life. Again, though the average consumption of alcoholic drink among the miners, the 
boilermakers, the iron and steel. workers, and many other trades appears to be enormous, 
these trades do not contribute largely to pauperism. On the other hand, where high 
earnings and short hours and healthy conditions are combined with the method of casual 
employment—as is the case with some sections of wharf and riverside labourers, and 
of the men who labour in connection with furnaces and gas works—there we find demoralisa- 
tion of character, irregularity of life and a constant recruiting of the pauper army. “It 
is from the casual labour class,’ sums up the Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, 
‘that those who fall upon the Poor Law, Relief Works or Charitable Funds are mostly 
drawn.” + 





* “ Among the most effective pauperising agencies must be placed casual labour and its concomitant 
women’s work. It has been said that we may have as many paupers as we care to pay for. It is about as 
true that we may pauperise as many as we care to casualise.” (Final Report on the Effect of Outdoor Relief 
on Wages and the Conditions of Employment, by Mr. Thomas Jones, p. 55.) “‘ Whereas it was said in 1834 
_ that, because of the Allowance System whole branches of manufacture followed, “not the course of coal mines 
or of streams but of pauperism,” we may say to-day that pawperisation follows the course of casual labour.’’ 
(1bid., p. 55.) ““ The most urgent need is the decasualisation of men’s labour.” (Jbid., p. 57.) For similar 
testimony as to casual labour being the chief cause of pauperism, see also the Final Report on the Relation of 
Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, pp. 38, 44, 50, 
63. “To each of the Relieving Officers in all four unions (Liverpool), we addressed questions as to the applica- 
tions he received from employees in the chief trades, and in all cases the reply was similar, that of men in definite 
trades they heard very little ; the casual labourer was the chief applicant. Thus in West Derby and Birkenhead, 
in two relief districts where trades and docks were found, the Relieving Officer said: ‘ The applicants are 
casual labourers chiefly—only occasionally of any other occupation. We may get a few mechanics, joiners, 
and engineers. Plasterers come to us in the winter.’ And, again, ‘ We get a few building trade labourers, 
especially in winter, but not many.’” (Ibid.,; pp. 11-12.) “‘ Of sixty able-bodied men interviewed in work- 
houses (Liverpool) most called themselves ‘ dock-labourers,’ but their history showed that they had drifted 
to this from other employments of a casual nature.” (Ibid, p. 18.) “To the predominance of casual labour 
among the causes of pauperism in these cities (London, Liverpoo!, Manchester, and Bristol), the Relieving 
Officers testify, as the following statements show: ‘ Pawpers are drawn in our Unions from the casual class.’ 
* The admissions to the Workhouses are chiefly of casual labourers who make no provision.’ . . . ‘ Applicants 
for relief are all casual and scarcely do anything.’ . . .‘ Paupers are chiefly broken down casual labourers and 
hawkers from slums and common lodging-houses.’ Such corroborative opinions as to casual labour might 
be multiplied indefinitely.” (Zbid., p. 22.) “Itis ... in the effect on the man of average character that 
the answer must be found as to the pauperising character of the dock work, not on the steadiest men, nor 
yet the wastrels that may be found under any conditions. Viewed from this standpoint, the system in Liver- 
pool appears to create pauperism. . . . Above all considerations of accident and exposure, it is the casual system 
of employment which appears chiefly responsible for the large amount of pauperism.”  (Ibid., p. 25.) Of Bristol, 
they say: “It is the casual nature of the work. Skilled tradesmen, however low the degree of skill, seldom 
come.” (Lbid., p. 28.) 


+ Report of the Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, p. 23. 
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(vil.) The Cause of the Constant Existence of an Under-employed Class. 


Hence we were led to study the phenomenon of Under-employment with some care. 
We found, as has been demonstrated by the series of admirable researches carried on 
by Mr. W. H. Beveridge,* that this chronic over-supply of casual labour in relation to. 
the local demand was produced and continued, irrespective of any excess of population 
or depression of trade, by the method by which the employers engaged their casual workers. 
This method inevitably creates and perpetuates what have been called “ stagnant pools ”” 
of labour, in which there is nearly always some reserve of labour left, however great may 
be the employer’s demand. We may illustrate this by a glaring example. The Liverpool 
employers of dock labourers + take on the men they require, at irreoular and uncertain 
hours, at eighteen different ‘“‘ stands ” situated at a considerable distance from each other. 
Around each “ stand ” there tends to collect a particular crowd of labourers, who usually 
work for the shipowners using that “ stand,” and who get more or less known to their 
foremen. The chance of employment induces at least as many men to attach themselves. 
to each “stand” as are called for at that “stand” on its busy days. Indeed, it would. 
not suit the employer not to find as many men there as he ever requires. When the call 
comes, and a certain number of men are taken on, the others do not like to: go off to other 
“ stands,” partly because these are probably just as well supplied with men, and partly 
because they might, by their absence, miss a chance of being employed at their own. 
“stand,” with the result of weakening their hold on the foreman’s acquaintance, and, 
perhaps, also (as he likes to be sure of there being a large enough crowd for any emergency) 
on his favour. Now, as the busiest days at particular “stands” do not come simulta- 
neously, and have individually no necessary coincidence with the busiest days for the port 
as a whole, the result of the creation of the eighteen “ stagnant pools’ is that the total 
number of men collected in them (though perhaps not more than enough in each case 
to satisty the maximum demand of the “ stand ”) is plainly far greater than the maximum. 
demand of the port as a whole on its very busiest day—it is estimated at half as much 
again. Thus it is that there are estimated to be something like 15,000 dock and quay- 
side labourers in Liverpool, all of them chronically under-employed, to do work which. 
never, on the busiest day of the port, needs more than 10,000. Much the same con- 


ditions prevailed at the London Docks twenty years ago, in spite of the fact that the 


labourers were everywhere engaged by a single employer (the Dock Company). Men were 


taken on at each gate at irregular hours, and according to the demand at that particular 


part of the docks. Largely at the instance of Mr. Charles Booth, the Dock Company was. 


induced to do the greater part of its work by a staff of labourers equal to the minimum 


requirements of the docks as a whole at the slackest time, to whom regular employment 
was given; and a further staff of preference men, who were taken on in the numbers re- 
quired for the regular busy seasons ; leaving only the margin of work to be distributed 
to the fringe of casual labourers. The result is that the work of the London and India, 
Docks Company (which forms, however, only a small proportion of the dock and wharf 


labour of London) is now spread over a much smaller number of individual men than was. | 


formerly the case, and these are much more fully employed. Attempts to adopt a similar 
plan at Liverpool have so far failed, partly because of the difficulty of combining the large 
number of shipowners, who there employ the labourers, and partly because of the opposi- 








* Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 77831-78370 ; now fully set forth in “ Unemployment : a Problem. 
of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909. 


{ For accounts of the dock labour at Liverpool, see Report on the Unemployed Problem in Liverpool,. 

_ by Mr. Charles Rouse (Liverpool Labour Conference, 1893) ; Full Report to the City Council of the Commission. 
of Inquiry into the Subject of the Unemployed (Liverpool, 1894); The Poor of Liverpool, by Mr. William. 
Grisewood (Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 1897) ; Liverpool Courier, June 5th,. 
6th and 7th, 1906 ; Report of Dock Labour Conference, 1906 ; “ Report of an Inquiry into the Conditions of: 
Labour at the Liverpool Docks,” by E. F. Rathbone and G. H. Wood ; Report upon the Effects of Employment 
or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, 1907, Appendix R.., pp.-. 
339-343 ; Final Report upon the Relation of Sanitary and Industrial Conditions to Pauperism by Mr. Steel- 
Maitland ard Miss Squire, pp. 22-26, 31-35 ; Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 35483-35510, 35521— 


35536, 36248-36261, 37105 (Par. 5), 83251-83476, 84125-84499, and Appendices Nos. LIX. and LXIII. to 
Vol. VIII. 


{ Similar conditions have been created at Manchester since it became a port. It was pointed out to- 
us that “ Casual labour in this district can best be appreciated by a visit to the Salford Docks of the Manchester: 
Ship Canal Company, at the Main Gate, Trafford Road, Salford, about 7.30 a.m, 1.30 p.m., or 6.30 p.m. At. 
these hours workmen are taken on. Here may be found almost every day a struggling mass of able-bodied 
men fighting each other to obtdin one of the metal cheques from a foreman of the Company, that would entitle 
them to a few hours’ work at 6d. per hour. It is very often the case that there are ten times as many men 
as there are jobs vacant.”’ (Evidence before the Commission, @. 83911, Par. 5.) 
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tion of the labourers themselves, because each of them fears to be squeezed out by any 
reform that regularises the labour of the fortunate half, and thus left without even his 
present gambling chance of a job. 


Kven in London, however, matters have been little mended. The demoralising 
struggle for work still goes on, There are indications that the London and India Dock 
Company and the Millwall Dock Company have, together, about 7,000 men in attendance ; 
the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, 2,000; the shipowners employing their own 
labourers, 5,000 ; and the various wharves, 10,000, making on the roughest of estimates, 
something like 24,000 in all, Yet the maximum number of men employed by all these 
employers, taken together, on any one day in 1906 was only 14,482. It appears as if this 
number of men, properly distributed, would suffice to meet the demands of the busiest 
day. There might, accordingly, be a surplus of 9,000 wholly dispensed with, apart from. 
any improvement in organisation of the work. The mean number employed during the 
year, taking averages for each month, was only 11,935; so that it might conceivably be 
possible, by improved organisation of the work, to dispense with anything up to 2,500 
more. It is significant to notice that it is not the fluctuations of work from day to day, 
am the port as a whole, that cause the bulk of the irregularity of employment. This only 
varies from about 11,000 to 15,000; and might, therefore, apart from any improvement 
in the organisation of the business, cause 4,000 to be occasionally idle. What causes 
nearly 10,C00 men to be constantly in attendance in excess of the maximum requirements 
of the port as a whole, and causes nearly all the 24,000 to be chronically under-employed, 
is merely the lack of organisation of the hiring of labourers and of the necessary reserve.* 

We have described the case of the London and Liverpool Dock labourer in detail, 
because the connection between the method of engagement and the chronic state of Under- 
employment is there close, obvious and undoubted. But the dock labourer presents only 
‘one example of what is common to the whole range of the one to two millions of men who are 
chronically Under-employed. In almost every great industry we find the employer or 
his foreman—partly from a sense of the convenience of being able at any moment to 
get all the labour he requires for an urgent demand, but mainly, as we preter to believe, 
without actually realising what he is doing—tending to attract outside his wharf, or at 
his factory gates,f or on the list of persons to whom he gives out work, or to whom he 
sends a postcard when he has a job, a group of workers who look principally to him for 
employment, on whom he relies as extra hands to meet the emergencies of his busiest 
‘days, and who, therefore (whether through their fears of missing a chance of work trom 
him, or because he likes to be sure of a sufficient reserve), do not easily seek work elsewhere. 
In fact, as we have been told: “ Employers sometimes object to men whom they employ 
habitually (not regularly) working for a rival employer, even on off days.” Nevertheless, 
as we have it in evidence, “ Employers with a fluctuating demand for labour do not as a 
rule keep a regular staff, even up to the minimum number required on their slackest day. 
A wharfinger requiring daily trom 100 to 200 men will perhaps have only 50 regular men, 
and will use the other 50 places that might have been permanent in order to keep together 
a reserve for emergencies. Sometimes this takes shape in a very definite plan of giving 
‘out work in rotation.’’§ Each wharfinger, each contractor, each manufacturer, each 
giver-out of work to be done at home, each builder’s foreman,|| tends thus to accumulate 
his own reserve of labour, his own “ stagnant pool,’ from which he draws to satisfy the 
maximum demands of his business. Butas the busiest days of the different employers 





* ‘The sum of the maxima employed by the 115 wharves of London on their several busiest days in Novem- 
ber, 1906, was 8,035 ; yet the maximum number ever employed by these wharves, as a whole, on any one day 
in that month was only 6,615; and the average number employed throughout the month was only 5,536. 

(Board of Trade Memorandum on Statistics of Seasonal Industries and Industries carried on by Casual Labour, 
Appendix No. XXI. (D.) to Vol. IX.) 


+ We have had many instances described to us of “‘ the tendency for every separate employer giving out 
-work to collect men looking for work outside the gate of the works.” (Ibid., Q. 7 8129.) 4 


t Ibid., Q. 77832, Par. 9 (b). 
§ Ibid., Q. 77832, Par. 9 (a). 


|| In 1895, it was given in evidence that “ almost every foreman would have a nucleus, on any big job, 
-of men that he knows, and very likely would have their names and addresses, and would write to them if 
the men did not follow him up on their own account.” (Third Report of House of Commons Committee on 
Distress from Want of Employment, 1895, Q. 10913.) 


{1 This is, of course, no new practice. It is interesting to note that it was reported as long ago as 1806 
that “ the opulent clothiers make it a rule to have one-third more men than they can employ, and thus these 
thave to stand still part of their time.” (Report of House of Commons Committee on the Woollen Trade, 1806.) 
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even in the same trade do not exactly coincide in time—as the busiest seasons of different 
trades occur at different parts of the year—the ageregate of these individual reserves of 
casual labour is far in excess of what is actually required by the industry of the country 
as a whole, even on the busiest day of the year. Hence the chronic Under-employment, 
varied by brief spells of work under pressure, of all the casual workers. Thus, as Mr. 
Beveridge rightly says, “ the main force keeping together this under-employed reserve 
of labour is the casual demand of a multiplicity of individual employers. Hach employer 
has his own group of hangers-on at his gate, instead of all employers sharing a common reserve 
drawn from one centre.”’* 


The evil effects of this method of engaging labour, which leads to each employer 
having a Stagnant Pool of his own, may be aggravated in various ways. Sometimes 
out of a mistaken philanthropy, or it may be out of a deliberate desire “‘ to keep as man 
men about them as possible, in order to keep up an unlimited supply upon which to draw,”’* 
the employer or his foreman takes means to “‘ spread the work,” or “share the jobs. ”{ 
But there are graver abuses. The system gives a valuable patronage to the foreman, 
which sometimes leads to the exaction of bribes§ and is often, we are informed, the real 
obstacle to its reform. “ The master porter, foreman, or other who has to get work done 
is much helped if he is always conferring a favour upon the man he employs, and a very 
marked favour upon those whom he employs frequently or constantly. This we believe 
to be the real objection to the schemes for diminishing the irregularity of employment 
in the docks and warehouses of Liverpool by an association among the employers of this 
kind of labour, so ably and powerfully urged by the leading men of that city for many 
years. T’he men responsible for getting the work done are afraid to give the men security 
of tenure, for fear lest it should weaken their power over them.”’|| In fact, as we were 
informed, “the whole foreman system—however convenient from a business point of 
view—undoubtedly has the effect of keeping groups of men waiting about individual 
foremen and thus, as a whole, increasing the leakage of time between jobs and the total 
volume of labour in an occupation. The system increases enormously the uncertainty 
of employment. Men in the building trades, and even under local authorities, may be 
thrown out after years of fairly constant work by the death or removal of a particular 
foreman. The system undoubtedly lends itself to much abuse of patronage, and en- 
courages convivial drinking as a means of ‘ keeping in’ with the foremen.’’] 


But it is not only the selfishness of the employer or the corrupt interests of a foreman 
that perpetuates the evil of each employer having his own reserve, or his own Stagnant 
Pool of Under-employed labour. Sometimes it is the employer who objects to, and the 
men who insist on, the system by which the men work only a few days per week. Sir 
Hugh Bell, for instance, has repeatedly explained how seriously the great firm of Bell 
Brothers and Company, Limited, loses by the men’s irregularity of attendance.** More 
frequently both employers and employed prefer the demoralising system. Many ofthe 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 77832, Par. 9. 


} Report to the City Council of the Commission of! Inquiry into the Unemployed in Liverpool, 1894, 
Qs. 540-8. 


t At Liverpool, it was alleged that “‘ they have a method of calling out the (names of the) . . . men who 
have worked one day. If they have not enough . . . then they call out the men who have worked two.’” 
(Ibid., Q. 542.) 


§ “I know cases of dock and tram work where the foreman had half-a-crown a week from each man, and 
if they did not pay half-a-crown to him, they got the sack.” (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 80063.) 


|| Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril J ackson and 
Rev. J.C. Pringle, p.31. Atthe Manchester Docks, the foreman objects to any system of “ decasualising”’ the 
labour. “ The objection of the foremen to the engagement of men on more permanent footing” was thought 
to be “more imaginary than real. But the fact remains that they did object. They came from Liverpool, 
and had been accustomed to a casual system, and did not want another. They could not be allowed to appoint 
permanent men, and they liked having the patronage of giving the employment. The additional advantage also: 
existed in the present system that the traffic superintendent could hold the foremen responsible for the way in 
which work was executed. It was also admitted both that the men have more or less to follow particular 
foremen, and also that, though it was difficult to sift the tales of the alleged bribery of foremen, . . e 
yet it was possible there might be reason for them.” (Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary 
Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. Steel-Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 28.) 


«| Evidence before the Woshmneainnt Q. 77832, Par. 9 (c). 
** See, for instance, North Eastern Gazette, May Ist, 1908. 
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easual workers, reports oneof our committees, like the gambling nature ot Under-employ- 
ment. They earn high hourly rates, “ and can break their employment for a day or two 
whenever they like without its permanent loss. The shipowners have a plentiful supply of 
good labour for permanent employ, and a great reservoir of inferior labour for exceptional 
or sudden wants. Neither side, therefore, wishes to disturb a practice which in some 
respects suits them, and thus a system is allowed to continue, which is wasteful of labour, 
demoralising to those not constantly in employ, terribly hard on the wives and children, 
and the main source of pauperism and its attendant evils in a vast population of nearly 
750,000.”* Finally, the men get into such a state that, even when they earn only low 
rates per hour, and are actually in distress, they are unable to remain continuously at 
work. “There is little doubt,” report our Investigators, “that a number of men object 
to regular and continuous work. There has been much evidence of men leaving the 
relief work after a few days nominally for other jobs, but, as was shown, when they were 
revisited at a later date, really because they were tired of it.” t 


(vii.) Existing Agencies dealing with the Under-employed. 


We do not think it necessary, in the light of the preceding pages, to dwell at any 
length upon the utter inappropriateness and inadequacy of the existing agencies for 
dealing with the distress of the Under-employed. If the provision of Out of Work Pay 
by Trade Union Insurance is impossible for the Men of Discontinuous Kmploy ment, 
it is obviously still more out of the reach of the Under-employed. In no way can it 
be ascertained at present whether the casual labourer who professes to be starving has 
really sought the thousand and one odd jobs for unskilled labour which are offered each 
morning, and every hour of the day, in any great city. In no way, at present, can it 
‘be proved, on any particular day, what is the surplus of men seeking jobs, over and above ° 
the aggregate of jobs that are being offered, somewhere or other in the 300 square miles 
ofeommercial and industrial London, or the 50 to 100 Square miles of the business and 
manuiacturing aggregations at Liverpool and Manchester, among the thickly clustered 
towns of the Black Country and the Clyde estuary, in the West Riding and along Tyne- 
side. Yet without some check of this kind, no system of Unemployment Insurance, 
by whomsoever organised, and no provision of Out of Work Pay, by whomsoever pro- 
vided, could possibly be maintained. The same difficulty of ascertaining and. identifying 
the real surplus hampers equally the Distress Committees and the Municipal Authorities 
in providing Employment Relief,t and discourages both private alms-giving and the 
grant of Outdoor Relief. All these expedients for meeting the distress and destitution 
to which the Under-employed are reduced—inevitable as it may be to resort to them 
in emergencies, when nothing better can be done—have the drawback of positively 
agetavating the evil. Individuals are temporarily relieved at the expense of perpetuating, 
and even increasing, the vicious Under-employment system itself The same is true 
of the mistaken philanthropist’s device of “sharing work,” or giving each man work 
for half a day or half a week only, or taking the work in rotation. This, which has long 





* Reports of Visits by Commissioners, No. 1 F., p. 8., Liverpool.— Mr. X. took four porters at random, 
‘and asked them questions, e.g., how long they had been at the docks, wages, conditions, and especially, whether 
they would accept a fixed wage for six days’ work a week. The answer to this last, in three cases out of 
‘the four, was that they preferred to remain as they were, 4.e., they would not give up the freedom of taking a day 
off when they wished, and lying in bed longer when they wished. This was stated quite frankly, even in the 
case of the best of them—a man of about 35, perfectly steady, with a family, and a home of his own, rented 
at 5s. (not a flat), a man, indeed, of whom my guide had a high opinion. One,'a ‘ regular Liverpool Docker,’ 
of the hooligan class, with no home ties but a sister and brother, said he gave 14s. a week as a fixed sum for 
the house-keeping, and kept the rest, whatever it was. This man, a young fellow, evidently thought the idea 
of giving up his present life for a six days’ week only a good joke.” (Ibid., No. 1 C., p. 5.) 


+ Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and 
Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 60. 


_ { “In the part of London I know,” said Mr. T. Mackay, “ you have got an intermittently employed 
population. Every man in St. George’s-in-the-Hast is unemployed, so to speak; that is, he has no regular 
employer. They are all employed by the hour, or the day ; and if you meet a man off his job, he is practically 
unemployed. If you open Relief Works there is nothing to prevent that man walking in any day he is un- 
employed, or if he does not like the job he is on.” (Third Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress 
from Want of Employment, 1895, Q. 5368.) ole 


429, 70 
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been a device of the Under-employed themselves,* as well as of their employers, really 
enlarges’ the ‘circlé of those condemned to chronic Under-employment. For the essential 
évil' of the whole system of' engaging labour for casual jobs, and of each employer tending 
to aecéntuate his'own reserve ‘or his own Stagnant Pool of labour, is the retention, in 
a particular ‘district, of a mtch larger number of men, expecting such, j obs, than are 
required for the performance of the whole of the jobs on the busiest day. What is required. 
is some improvement in organisation which stops the waste, of unemployed time, and 
more accurately adjusts the supply’ of labour to the demand. Whether. we give doles 
of Municipal Employment, doles of Outdoor ‘Relief, or doles of alms—whether we spread 
the: work 6r'share out’the jobs among all who clamour for them—we ‘do nothing to effect: 
any such’ adjustment. This ‘or that individual is temporarily, fed who would otherwise 
starve.t' But the system, which necessarily involves a constant surplus of labourers. 
and their chronic Under-employment, is not changed ; and. by the silent . enlargement. 


of the Stagniant Pools that goes on'if the men are maintained, the evil has been even 


increased. t 


(Dp) ARE WoMEN UNEMPLOYED ? 


We have so far left, unmentioned the case of women, who are to be found, of course, 
in each of our classes, and whose sufferings from industrial disorganisation are certainly 
no less than-those of men. -We have found it impossible to obtain any statistics as to 


the number of women in-distress irom Unemployment. Women constitute only a small’ 
fraction of the applicants to Distress Committees; perhaps because these Committees: 


have so far been able to afford them little help. © Able-bodied women without husbands. 
or young children are nowadays scarcely to be found in the Workhouses. Just at the 


time when the number of Able-bodied Men in the Workhouse is seriously increasing, the, 
number of Able-bodied unencumbered Women—at one time considerable—has fallen: 


away to next to nothing.. ‘This is all the moresignificant in view of the fact that the. 


number of Able-bodied Women, unencumbered with husbands or children; whoare in 


receipt.of Outdoor Relief is, very small. ant 


.. 





* “The Unions-connected with waterside labour do not pay out-of-work benefit, and the only way in 


which, asa tule, they attempt.to mitigate the effect of want of employment is by various methods of equalising. 
work in slack times., One,of the commonest of these measures is the penalisation of overtime by insisting on 
extra rates of pay after certain hours, . . . Another plan adopted by some classes of, waterside labourers is that. 
of rotation of gangs, so that all may share in the work, Thus the dock labourers working for a certain firm of 
shipowners at the Albert Docks are divided into five gangs, of which the one which has the first position on 
the list for one fortnight occupies the second place forthe next fortnight, then the third place, and so forth. 
Again, the riverside corn-porters working regularly at the Surrey Docks are divided into twenty-eight gangs, 
among whom a certain rotation is obseryed., No:casual labour is taken on until all these gangs are employed 
. . » Schemes, however, ori a large scale for equalising work, such as ordinary dock labour, among an indefinite 


and elastic number of low-skilled labourers are, as a rule, found impracticable as a means of dealing with want of - 


employment.” (Board of Trade Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unemployed, 1893, 
pp. 89-90.) 


f The individuals thus. assisted are not permanently benefited. At every opening of the books of the. 


Distress Committee the same cases recur. We append some typical statistics :— ' 
Summary of Cases Registered in the Years 1905-6 and 1906-7, and also registered in Previous Years :— 
Of 1,165 men registered in 1906-7 :— 
327 men registered in 1906-7 and 1905-6 only. 
21 sg oy ap ge we gO BOG 19g Omi Mea qT 
PA BBOS Behe aes 1906-7, 1905-6 and "1904-5. 
pO TDR pes eee "1906-7, 1905-6 and 1903-4." 
81°.,,° ~~3, : 5, © 1906-7, 1905-6, 1904-5 and 1903-4, 
af 12), S43 = 55°, 1906-7, 1904-5 and 1903-4. Ata" fet 
Of 2,040 men registered in 1905-6:— _ heey ee va 
' °'" “R64 men registered in 1904-5’ and. 1905-6, i a Ae 
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Of the 281 men for whom work was provided in the winter of 1905-6, 177 applied in 1906-7, show- 
: ee, : { : { ; re Sate & t } } j j ‘ 


ing a percentage of 63.° 05 
Of the 2,040 men who applied during the winter of 1905-6, 553 applied again in 1906-7, showing 
“a percentage of 27-1. j | om eee 
(Report of Camberwell Distress Committee, 1906-7.) 


“ When centres of casual labour have thus been formed, it is clear that all artificial schemes for supple- 
menting ‘casual éarnings by the’ offer of further opportunities for casual earning—for example, by a regular 


system of Borough Council Relief Work, or by wood-chopping yards—only tend to aggravate the evils when © 


once they have become permanent.” ‘(Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Un- 
skilled Labour, 1908, p. 7.) 8.0 . | 
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So far as women suffer distress from Unemployment, they are distributed among 
our three classes in quite different proportions from the men. ;.In Class.I.,, Women from 
Permanent Situations, we find beyond individual: cases: here.and. there, practically none. 
The greatest occupation of this kind for women is domestic service ; and in this there seems 
+o bé a chronic state of unsatisfied demand—a demand accompanied, however, by the 
tequirement of residence in the employer’s family, which seriously narrows the sources 
of supply. The large number of women now employed in all great cities in offices, ware- 
houses, shops and restaurants—as distinguished;.from; those employed,;in” the actual 
processes of manufacture—usually hold regular situations at weekly: wages. These, 
so far as we can discover, are—so great and growing is the demand—seldom in distress 
from Unemployment ; though occasionally losing time from “ leakages ”’ between situa- 
tions. Of Class II., Women of Discontinuous Employment, although, individuals exist 
here or there, there is no whole trade comparable with the building trade, operatives or 
the navvies; unless we may include here those female hotel servants who: habitual! 
take “‘ season” engagements. Practically the whole of the women in distress from Un- 
employment belong to our Class ITT., the Under-employed, their case being usually aggra- 
vated by seasonal rather than by cyclical fluctuations of trade, ©. 20 gaunt 

bok Me ap 5 as pee li uJ ! 

From Unemployment of this kind—seasonal slackness, resulting in prolonged Under- 
employment, women suffer to an even greater extent than men, We were supplied by 
the Women’s Industrial Council with much useful information-on this point :—. 


‘We have a good many replies from unions in the textile trade in Lancashire, etc., whore the 
record usually is, that for the past two or three years’ almost’ every available womin' and girl has 
_ been able to find work in the mills, as they areso busy. The Hyde and Hadfield Weavers’ Association, 
however, reports 150 female members unzmployed now, out of,a total of 5,000, and the numbers 
unemployed during the past year average from 100 to 200. These women are cotton weavers, winders 
and warpers, and some hive been out for three months, some more, owing to the introduction of 
Northrop looms and other labour-saving machinsry. Ths Bury Cardblowing ani Ringroom Opera- 
tives’ Association his sixteen cardroom operatives out of work now, out of 600 female members, 
and has had sixty-eight during the past year. The Todmorden and District Weayers’ and Winders’ 
Association has 100 unemployed out of abott 1,000 female members, and has had 150 during 
| the past year as the result of a strike. The Hyde and District Card-Blowing Room Operatives’ and 
- Ring Spinners’ Association has about eight unemployed now out,of 1,400, and, has had. about 
forty during the year. ... The Cigar Makers’ Union reports about seventy-four unemployed 
now Out of a membership of 894 females. A correspondent in the cigar trade in the 
Midlands reports that the trade has suffered very much in Birmingham, Coventry and 
Leicester, especially as cigars have, for some reason (probably cheapness) been replaced by 
the vogue of cigarette smoking. The two trades are quite separate, the cigar makers being highly 
skilled. workers who are usually apprenticed for five years, during which they get very low wages, 
and some of these girls have turned their hands to dressmaking or working at the Dunlop rubber 
mills, etc. Many of them were married women. The secretary of the Clothiers’ Operatives of 
Leeds reports that the clothing trade is very different to most other trades, as the females are‘generally 
on piece-work, and, no matter how slack work is, they are not discharged. Therefore the nuniber 
of unemployed is no guide as to the state of the labour market. A Preston correspondent tells us 
that dressmakers and milliners suffer from seasonal slackness, expecting, indeed, two or three months’ 
loss of work in a year, and that some of these went into the mills in the less. arduous departments 
when they were finding their own trade slack, and that some of them are remaining there so as not 
to tisk out-of-work periods again. Upholsterers report a slack period in November, January, and 
February ; whilst the shirt and collar makers in Taunton say that : ‘ there is a slack period of four 
or five months in the summer.’ Clerks and shop-assistants both give’ account of a good’ many out 
of work. The Aberdeen Shop Assistants’ Branch paid unemployed benefit to two women out of 
forty-four during the past year; one, a milliner for one week, and the other, a saleswoman in a 
_ fruit-shop, for twelve weeks. Another, a London branch, reports two out of work now, and nine 
during the past year, for periods varying from three to twelve weeks, out of a total of fifty-two female | 
~ members.” * 


In London valuable testimony was given by philanthropic workers among girls and 
women. Rae oe Er bi de 
‘Miss Cheetham, Canning Town Settlement, puts down toughly'three facts :— 
_  (i.). That all the working girls in our clubs give evidence of short time during the late 
winter. The girls I questioned last week belonged to,(a) jam; (6) paper; (c), match; (d) mat ; 


bs 


(e) pickle; (f) baking-powder (factories) ; (7) shirt-making. Every one of these girls had been 
on short time for part or the whole of the winter in some departments of their work, at any — 
rate, with the result that those girls who, when working full time, can earn about 12s, a week, 
have for many morths now averaged not more than 9s. weekly. 5 Rata erie ae aN 


* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 82467, Pars. 4, 5. 
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“(ii.) Those women, widows, etc., who earn their living by taking in shirt-making and 
tailoring to do at their own homes, all complain of slackness of work, so that they could not: 
get the work, much less earn a livelihood by it. Have seen much distress amongst these shirt- 
makers this winter, and we have had no work-room open to help them! . 


“ (iii.) There is very little charing or washing to be had in a district likeCanning Town, 
few being able to afford to pay wages. Even the laundries have been slack and have had to 
discharge hands.” “ 


“The club which makes the most special point of interesting itself in the industrial welfare 
as well as moral welfare of its members, the Jewish Working Girls’ Club, Dean Street, Soho, reports 
that it has 375 members, 341 of whom work for wages; that about twenty are unemployed now,. 
and that during the past year about 200 have been unemployed for periods of from one week to 
three months. The unemployment occurred in the dressmaking, Millinery, tailoring, and corset- 
making trades, and was due to seasonal slackness. There is an employment bureau connected. 
with the club, and employment was found for 152 girls last year, some of them being cases of unem- 
Leiba Many girls learn secondary trades in the club, and they try to make a little out of this. 
work... . ' ode 


** A Mission at Seven Dials has about 200 women and girls connected with it, a large number 


being employed at Crosse & Blackwell’s. Work here is seasonal and the girls are often out. They 


fill in their time in various ways, a large proportion going to cardboard-box making under other 
women who have piece-work. Others go to seed-sorting at Carter’s and other large seed merchants. 
A club in the City Road returns thirty-five workers, of whom four are now out of work, fifteen have. 
been out for periods of two or three weeks during the past year, their work being that of upholsterers,, 
- sweet fillers, paper-folders, hawkers, and in Lipton’s.” 


From Euston Road Miss Bunting reports that :— 


““ Many of the girls were on three-quarter or even half-time for weeks and weeks during the 
winter. The tailoresses, of course ; the liquorice girls at various intervals ; Maple’s carpet-weavers: 
for nearly six months had slack work; between Christmas and Easter the rest of them had three 

days a week at home constantly. Shoolbred’s carpet-sewers were so slack before Christmas that. 
four girls left. One got work elsewhere, one went to service.” * 


The difficulties created by the “‘seasonal’’ fluctuations in the volume of the em- 
ployment in nearly all the manufacturing industries in which women are engaged, are 
increased by the extremely low rates of remuneration for women’s work of this kind. 


It is sometimes assumed or suggested that, in trades in which there is much seasonal 
slackness, the earnings during the months of brisk trade will always be higher than in. 
trades offering continuous employment; and high enough to enable the workers to be 
supported in the slack time out of the savings which they ought to make. Unfortunately 
this economic assumption is even less true as regards women’s work than it is with regard. 
to men’s. We have been painfully impressed by the evidence afforded to us that many 
hundreds of thousands of adult able-bodied women, giving their whole time to their work, 
can, even in times of full employment, earn only the barest maintenance. Even in 
workshops and factories there are many thousands of women, in London and other towns,, 


whose full week’s earnings do not exceed 6s. or 8s. ; whilst 10s. a week is a good wage... 


Among the outworkers the condition of things is even worse. Though a small proportion. 

of them may earn a fair wage, there are many who get only a starvation pittance. To 

give only one instance a Relieving Officer of Birmingham informed our Investigators. 
that :— bis 

“Button and hook and eye carding is done at home by some who apply for relief. It is the last: 

resort of those who have come down and who delay coming for relief until they are in the deepest: 

destitution. They get starvation wages. About 6d. a day is the most they can get. A womam 

would have to work very hard to earn 3s, 6d. per week if confined to her own labour.” f j 


Our Investigators expressly report that :— 


“The wages paid for home work in wholesale tailoring and corset making of the cheaper class— 


which is the chief part of the Bristol trade—are so exceedingly low that no amount of industry on 


the part of the worker could provide an adequate support for a single woman,” { ailf 


The example of women disposes, we think, of the suggestion which has been quite 
seriously made to us, that Unemployment might be prevented if only the workers would 





* Evidence before the Com‘mission, Q. 82467, Pars: 9411. 


+ Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. 


Steel-Maitland and Miss R. E. Squire, 1907, p. 98, ; Go 
$ Ibid., p. 52. 
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accept lower wages! The docility of women, and their lack of organisation, has led them 
to take this course ; but although women’s wages are as low as anyone could conceive 
possible, this does not prevent their having to stand idle, probably to an even greater 
extent than men, at each recurring slack season. 7 


These facts must not, however, be allowed to obscure what seems to us the most 
important feature of the women’s case. Only a small minority of the women in distress 
from lack of work are unencumbered independent wage-earners, both supporting them- 
selves entirely from their own earnings and having no one but themselves to support. 
Among this class, though there may be occasional Unemployment, and certainly re- 
current Under-employment, there is—so long as they retain their health—very little 
distress. The vast majority of the cases of suffering and distress among women are 
those of mothers of families, who have either no husbands, or whose husbands are, for one 
reason or another, not at work, or are not earning enough to maintain them and the 
children. It is upon these unfortunate mothers, who are driven to engage in industrial 
work. without technical training, encumbered by home ties and responsibilities, and 


desperately anxious to make up the family livelihood, that the main burden of the suffer- 
ing of Unemployment falls. a isecnmast 


It would, however, be misleading to ascribe the distress of these mothers to the condi- 
tions—bad as they are—under which women work, or to the Unemployment from which 
they suffer. They are unwilling recruits in an industrial army which has no real need 
for them, and for which their circumstances unfit them. ‘“* Undoubtedly,” reports our 
Investigator, “in the great majority of cases the cause of [the women] taking in work is 
that the husband’s work is casual, or ill paid, or that he is in some trade, such as a carman’s, 
where he is liable to work short time.”’* The present Archbishop of York (lately Bishop 
of Stepney) gave us the following testimony :— 


“I might mention that I made a long tour of visits to women engaged in what are called there 
sweated industries in a certain district of London; I visited them all, and went as carefully as I 
could into their conditions. I remember in one day five or six cases where the unemployment of 
the man—and in most of these cases they were dock labourers—had forced the young wife, in spite 
of her having children, some of them children whom she ought to have been nursing, to undertake 


this sort of tabour.”’ + 


We were given the following instance by the Women’s Industrial Council. One 
club leader writes :— 


“T cannot give you any exact statistics of unemployed in our club, as owing to the large number 
of married women who only work when their husbands are ill or under special circumstances, it 
is difficult to know when they actually want work and cannot get it. or when they think it best not 
to work, but to stay at home.” t 


It is, therefore, clear that a large part of the evils of Under-employment among women. 
are, in these cases at any rate, “ effect not cause. They generally originate in the fact. 
that women, unskilled and unable, even not desiring, to work regularly, compete in low-. 
grade occupations at the time when their casually employed husbands and fathers are- 
out of work. . . . Casual employment is one of the most potent causes of sweating in 
the ordinary sense. When the head of the family cannot get enough work, his wife and. 
children are driven out to take what they can get at once. The tendency of low-grade- 
women’s industries—jam making, sack and tarpaulin work, matchbox making and the 
like—to get established in districts where casual labour for men is rife has often been. 
noticed. The effect, of course, is to increase the immobility of the labourer; even if 
his earnings dwindle away to almost nothing he is kept from effectively seeking work 
elsewhere by the occupation of his family.’’§ The distress of the women, and, more: 
important still, the neglect of the children, has obviously to be remedied, not by dealing 
with the conditions of employment of the mother, but by dealing with the Unemploy- 
ment or Under-employment of the husband and father. | 


_ We may regard in an analogous way the tens of thousands of unfortunate widows 
left with young children to maintain. These can never, so long as their children need 
their care, become regular and efficient recruits of the industrial army. It is in vain 


_,_* Final Report on the Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and the Conditions of Employment, hy Mz. 
Thomas Jones, p. 22. 

f Evidence before the Commission, Q. 79641. 

i Ibid., Q. 82467, Par. 13. 

§ “Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909, pp. 108-9. 
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that the Central (Unemployed) Body, and one or two Distress Committees, have sought 
to meet, their need by the opening of workrooms, where the women. are employed in 
making garments. It is no gain, in dealing with the problem as a whole, to set these 
mothers to work at the most ‘‘ sweated ” of trades, in which there is a chronic over- 
supply of labour. In so far as they produce in the over-stocked market commodities of 
commercial value, they are but taking the work out of other women’s hands. » This has 
been pointed out by those most closely responsible for the administration of the work- 
rooms.. Far more sensible is the practice of most Unions of allowing freely Outdoor Relief 
(unhappily as we have seen, seldom adequate in amount) to the widowed mothers of young 
children. In our view, such mothers should not be aided or encouraged to engage in 
industrial work at all; As we have already said in Part I. of this Report, we have chosen 
so to organise our industry that it is to the man that is paid the income necessary for the 
support of the family, on the assumption that the work of the woman is to care for the home 
andthe children. The result is that mothers of young children, if they seek industrialem- 
ployment, do so under the double disadvantage that the woman’s wage is fixed to maintain 
herself alone, and that even this can be earned only by giving up to work the time. that 
is needed for the care of the children, When the breadwinner is withdrawn by death or 
desertion, or is, from illness or Unemployment unable to earn the family maintenance, 
the bargain which the community virtually made with the woman on her marriage— 
that the maintenance of the home should come through the man—is broken. It‘seems 
to us clear that, if only for the sake of the interest which. the community has in the 
children, there should be adequate provision made from public funds.for the maintenance 
of the home, conditional on the mother’s abstaining from industrial work, and, devoting 
herself to the care of the children. | | ci? yolsyiteaval 
(EZ) CLASS IV.—THE UNEMPLOYABLE. bers 
The Unemployable are the “ Can’t Works” and the “ Won’t Works.” . To this type 
there approximate a heterogeneous crowd of persons without any recognised ‘means of 
subsistence, who either do not seek work, or who seek it in vain, being, owing to physical 
or mental shortcomings, in such a condition that they are not taken on by any employer 
or, if taken on, are incapable of working, or are unwilling to work, or to retain any situa- 
tion, for more than a few hours.* In this crowd there are to be found men who have 
fallen from every social grade, every profession and every section of the wage-earners ; 
along with others who have, so to speak, been born and bred in the class, and have known 
no other experience. ‘Among them we'find many of feeble intellect and infirm will, but 
also some of moral refinement and exceptional talent. Others, again, are strong and 
competent, but. of incurably parasitic or criminal disposition.{ To the observer of this 
flotsam and jetsam of our industrial life, it recalls the wreckage with which a foundered 
liner strews the ocean shore ; material once of the most hetereogeneous and sharply differ- 
-entiated kinds, bright and clean and in active use, but-now so battered and sodden as to 
appear,in bulk, almost homogeneous in its worthlessness—nevertheless yielding, if sorted 
-out and properly treated, much that can still be made serviceable ; sometimes matter 
that will become dangerous unless put in a proper place ; and occasionally, lost to the 
world, a gem of real value. : ‘ OEE 








* “ My experience,” deposed a clergyman of experience among the Unemployed of Yorkshire, “leads 
me to the conclusion that one of the chief difficulties to be met lies in the physical unfitness of a large pro- 
portion of candidates for charity or relief to compete with their stronger fellows. They are soon exhausted, 
even when put to such light labour as cutting firewood, and they are quite incapable of earning a wage upon 
which they can live. They cannot keep a job for long, and often take to begging, and finally become chargeable 
-to the rates in the Workhouse or the taxpayers in the ranks of habitual criminals.” (Evidence before the 
‘Commission, Q. 42048, Par. 2.) ‘‘ A great many of the men who register their names [at the Bolton Distress 

Committee], are physically unfit to do a day’s labour, and a number are those who never follow any reguler 
‘employment, but do an odd job occasionally.” (Zbid., Q. 86693, Par. 25.) i iti: BL 

+ “Those who, from one cause or another, are unable or unwilling to do a fair day’s work of average 
quality ‘or quantity owe their position to many causes, and come from all ranks of society. Among 
‘the chief causes may be enumerated ill-health, intemperance, restlessness ‘(often produced by irregwarity 
of work... ), hereditary incapacity, improvidence, overwhelming, misfortune, orphanage, bad, home: 
training.” (Report to City Council of Commission of Inquiry into the Subject of the Unemployed in Liverpool, 

1894, Par. 21., p. xv.) Voluntary agencies give similur/accounts. Officers ot the Salvation Army have 
laid stress on the “large proportion made up of these unhappy people who, from. prolonged misfortwne have 
almost reached the stage of despair. . . . There is also a fair sprinkling of skilled workmen ofall trades, and 
broken down clerks and professional men in this class, but as a rule some moral disability or advancing age 
has been acontributory cause oftheir present condition.” (Manchester Evening News, December 13th, 1905.) 
The Secretary of the Church Army deposed that : ‘‘ About 17 per cent. of Labour Home inmates in 1907 were 
dismissed, or absconded. Dismissals are almost invariably caused through drink. ... Amongst the married 
men given day work there are few dismissals, but many do not come after the first day, lacking industry and 
perseverance. Men of troublesome or vindictive character are rare. Lack of initiative ; objection to steady. employ- 
ment ; and excessive drinking seem to be the chief faults in the men who seek assistance from the society.’ 
(Evidence before the Commission, Q. 93611, Pars. 8, 10). 

+ See, for instance, the “ Autobiography of a Super-Tramp,” by W. H. Davies, 1908. 
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.» ‘Thesé mén’are. to’ be found, in greater or smaller numbers, wherever subsistence is 
to be had without work, or with only slight and intermittent work. Perhaps the largest 
section of them is that which habitually: resorts to the Casual Wards of England and 
Wales, the ‘‘ Casual Sick Houses ’’ of: Scotland and the sheds and outhouses set aside 
for the“! night lodgers”, of the Irish Poor Law. Quite apart from the navvy and the 
genuine seeker after work, who are found in these refuges in all but the times of brisk 
trade, there are estimated to be, always on the move, an army of between 20,000 and 
20,000 professional tramps, to whom this mode of existence is habitual.* Next to these 
must be reckoned the “:Houseless Poor ” of London, Manchester, Liverpool, the Black 
Country and. other large centres: of population; heterogeneous crowds of men who 
(though often confused: with the Vagrants) seldom leave their own particular urban aggre- 
gations. These men oscillate between the Casual Wards and Free Shelters of their neigh- 
bourhoods, with occasional nights in the Common Lodging Houses; and between all 
these and the General Mixed Workhouse, where they form a great part of the troublesome 
class of ‘‘ Ins and Outs,’’ Latterly, as we have mentioned, they have been accumulating 
in increasing numbers in the Workhouses of London and Liverpool, and in the larger 
Poorhouses of Scotland, We cannot estimate their aggregate number at much less than’ 
that of the Professional Tramps, 


~ Among the Unemployable we must class, too, the extensive, though quite uncounted 
host: of men who have settled down, with more or less infrequent odd jobs, to live in reality 
on the earnings of their wives, their children, or the women with whom they consort. 
What is socially most grave is not the existence of here and there parasitic individuals 
of this sort, but the degradation—owing to the combination of states of chronic Under- 
employment for the man with the habitual absorption in wage-earning occupation of 
mother and child—of whole batches of men, in particular industries or particular localities, 
into unemployable parasites. 


Finally, we have, scattered all over the country, the prematurely invalidated of 
every kind. and grade—the cripple, the man with defective eyesight or hearing, or with. 
rupture or varicose veins, the able-bodied but aged man, the somewhat feeble-minded 
man, the sane epileptic whose’ fits are troublesome,t the chronic inebriate—in short, 
all sorts of men who have infirmities not grave enough to allow orto compel their admission. 
to the hospital. or Workhouse, but whom an employer will not hire at wages. There 
is some reason to fear that this section of the Unemployable is a steadily increasing one, 
partly because, of the adverse physical influences of the town slums}, and partly because. 
employers are coming more and more to exact a high standard of physical fitness. 


All these different sections of the Unemployable exist at the edge of destitution, 
into which they are individually perpetually falling. We see them accordingly now 
and then getting relief, as we have described, on account of “ Sudden or Urgent Necessity ”’ ; 
getting admitted for a day or two at laxly administered Labour Yards ;. or being discharged . 
from the Relief Works of even the most long-suffering Distress Committee.{ But although 








* Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, par. 74, p. 22, 


+ “Epileptics,”? deposed a doctor, “cannot obtain employment. They start work—have a fit—and . 
are discharged on the spot. I saw one man on three occasions at three different works in this district. He: 
had had a fit on each occasion and was discharged on the spot each time.”’ (Evidence before the Commission, . 
@Q. 43126, Par. 10.) ” 


‘{ The Managing Director of a great brewery company informed us that 16 per cent. of all their applicants : 
for employment were rejected on medical grounds; and that, “ generally speaking, it is the impression of 
the Board that few town-bred men satisfy the requirements of the company as regards physique.” (Evidence: 
before the Commission, Latouche, not yet in volume form.) 


t The percentage of such dismissals varies enormously. In 1887-8, out of 394 men who were given: 
relief work by the Mansion House: Committee, no fewer than “134 were dismissed for misconduct or 
ineapacity.” (Report on, the Effects. of mployment or Assistance given. to the Unemployed, by” 
Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. Pringle, p. 41.) On ithe other hand, in 1906-7, under the Stepney 
Distress Committee,‘‘ out of 1,461 applicants sixty-four were rejected for defective character, fifty-three 
dismissed fot grave faults, eleven found unsatisfactory by previous Committees, and ninety-five who could 
show no verifiable rccord of Employment.” (Report of Stepney Distress Committee, 1907.) It must be remem- 
bered that the man who will really dono workatall-is:rare ; and that all the “work shy” comeinto this class. 
‘“‘ They will work for two or three days, and then go off,” deposed one of the chief officials of the. Salvation 
Army. “ But I have no recollection of having met a man who said deliberately that he would not work. 
It is my experience all over the country that they will start ; they will take a pick and shovel, though they 
ae it into the ditch within an hour.” (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, 

. 6129). ; 
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the whole class of the Unemployable are perpetually passing in and out of the Poor Law 
in and out of the Employment Relief of the Distress Committee, and in and out of the 
operations of Voluntary Charity, it may safely be said that the greater part of their 
maintenance, which we cannot put at less than a couple of millions sterling annually, is, 
in one way or another, a burden on the lowest paid and most irregularly employed sections 
of the wage-earning class. | 


This whole class exists, year in and year out, irrespective of the state of trade. Even 
in the busiest times—even when employers are really in need of men—the Unemployable 
are not employed. What is even graver is that we are, year by year, creating new 
Unemployables. The class is, indeed, no mere inheritance from an evil past. Its members 
are not, on the whole, long-lived. If we were suddenly relieved of the whole of the present 
incubus, without any change in the conditions, we should, within ten or twelve years, 
have just as many Unemployables on our hands as ever. It behoves us, therefore, to 
examine whence it is that they are being continually recruited. | | 


(i.) The Daily Manufacture of the Unemployable. | 


The Unemployables come, it is clear, from all sourcés. We may disregard, in this 
consideration, the rare figure of the ruined baronet or clergyman, university graduate 
or younger son, who, through drink, drugs, or gambling, sinks to the legion of the lost. 
We may disregard, too, the really professional criminals, who are—perhaps equally rarely — 
occasionally in distress from want of employment. Confining our attention to those 
Unemployables who represent the wastage from the manual working, wage-earning class, 
we must distinguish those who, in the prime of life, drop into the Unemployable class, 
from those who graduate to it from adolescence or gravitate to it from the premature 
appearance of old age. 


We may, in the first place, here and there watch the descent of men from our Class. 
I., Losing their permanent situations, they seek in vain for another. — After trying 
expedient after expedient, some of them—perhaps because unanchored to a home, perhaps 
because of too restless.a disposition to starve in one place—take “to the road,” and 
gradually adopt the life of the Professional Tramp. The process has been sketched 
by one who has spent many years as a well-conducted but habitual Vagrant. ‘“‘ This 
man soon begins to see that the life of a man out of work is not so terrible after all. 
He gets enough to eat, and is free to go his way and he has no responsibilities. A 
fine healthy appetite compensates for the low quality of his food ; for he will now relish 
plain bread and cheese as he never relished the beefsteak and onions of his former days. 
Day alter day he passes before strange eyes, and, therefore, has no need to study appear- 
ances. He loses all iret, and settles himself to a wandering life. He cannot fail to see 


how happy are the real beggars he meets on the road and in lodging-houses—and he 
soon becomes indifferent to work.”’* ; 


More frequently, however, the descent is from Class II., the Men of Discontinuous 
Employment. ‘To these men, the relatively high earnings whilst at work, the brutalising 
conditions of their labour and the incessant recurrence of days, and perhaps weeks of 
idleness, afford an almost irresistible temptation to drink. The haphazard way of taking 
on men without references, and discharging at a moment’s notice those who prove them- 
selves unfit, both facilitates and encourages bouts of drunkenness. The man of 
irregular habits does not fail to get employment; what happens is that his 
employment is even more discontinuous than that of the men to be depended on. 
“It is at the beginning of a job, as a rule,” we are told, that, men are sacked for 
‘drunkenness or incompetence. “‘ As a job goes on, you generally find the right men 
and keep them on.” + “*A good many are discharged for losing time, inefficiency and 
drunkenness,” deposed another witness. ‘‘I am very sorry to say that the drunkenness 
business is a big item in the building trade. They are generally no good for a day or 
two after Bank Holiday, and very little good on each Monday. We have to keep our 





* “ How it feels to be out of work,” by W. H. Davies (English Review, December, 1908) ; author of 
“* Autobiography of a Super-Tramp.” 


T Report of Special Committee of Charity Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, Q. 399. 
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eyes a little closed on the Monday and to try to make them do more on the Tuesday.” * 
But it is not always through drunkenness that these Men of Discontinuous Employment 
drop into the Unemployable class. ‘‘ You would be surprised,” said a Manager of a build- 
ing firm, ‘‘ at the number of men that we have to discharge after two or three days. Some 
of them do not want the work. . . . In Princes Street we had a job outside the Bank of 
England with excavators. We are continually discharging men. They will not do 
the work. They say it is too hard.” In reply to the question whether this was through 
inefficiency or laziness, the witness replied: ‘‘ Laziness, I should say. A good many of 
the wives of the workmen are ironers and washers. They work at the wash-tub and 
earn a good wage.’ + But the man may find himself continually turned off for mere 
incapacity, due to physical or mental shortcomings. “If,” said a builder, “I employ a 
man who cannot do his work and he fails in an hour or two, because, perhaps, he has 
not been fed for weeks as he ought to have been, I have to dismiss him. I do not know 
the cause of the failure, and I do not ask the cause. I cannot go to him and say: * My 
man, have you not had anything to eat for a week ?’ or something of that sort. I simply 
say: ‘Come to the office and get your money.’”’ { It is, in fact, difficult to discover, 
in any hasty survey, whether the inability to work arises from physical weakness or 
mental. ‘“‘Itis not the unwillingness to work,” explained an experienced Manager of a 
philanthropic Labour Yard, ‘“ so much as the lack of power to persist in work. So many 
men seem to be able to work spasmodically ; I find increasing difficulty on that point 
in getting men work, and they do not seem to be able at all to continue long in work.”’ § 
Such men, if not taken hold of in time, and cured, do not remain at this stage. They 
“quickly become degenerate in their habits, commence to drink and gamble, become 
loafers and spongers and criminals and paupers, living upon women, or upon the com- 
munity as best they can.’ || 


The navvies, or ‘“‘ public works men,” are, owing to their wandering life, and usual 
lack of a home, even more apt than the building operatives to drop into the Unemployable 
class. There has grown up a whole host of men who get only a day’s work now and then, 
but who are habitually parasitic upon those who are employed. “It is an established 
fact,” stated the Chairman of the Gloucestershire Vagrancy Committee, “ that wherever 
the navvies are at work, there vagrants abound. I suppose the ostensible idea of people 
being there is that they are attracted by the work. I believe they cadge upon the navvy. 
The navvy is a generous sort of fellow, he gets large pay and they turn up when he is 
paid, and they get a 1s. and so forth from him. And on the road they have always got 
the plausible excuse that they are going down to Bristol seeking for work. 1 daresay 
you know similar cases have occurred elsewhere. For instance, while the Manchester 
Ship Canal was being constructed the number of tramps was so great there that I believe 
they had to hire warehouses to accommodate them.’’4] We have had described to us in 
evidence, by the same witness, on the one hand the constant increase in Scotland of the 
‘Professional Tramp and the perpetual recruitment of this class from the Men of Dis- 
continuous Employment, and, on the other, the growth of this latter class, owing to the 
discontinuance of the engagements for definite terms that once characterised that country. 
The “daily pay ” system, under which men are actually paid off at the end of each day, 
to be employed or not on the morrow as it may suit the convenience of the employer, or 
the caprice of the men, is said to be spreading in all directions.** “We are at our wits’ 
end to know how to deal with the tramps,” said the Chief Constable of Kirkcaldy.f{ The 
tramp nuisance “is very much on the increase in Scotland.” Sixty per cent. of them 
¢¢ are habitual ‘ ne’er-do-wells,’ 25 per cent. casual labourers, and 15 per cent. other seekers 


for work.” tt 


* Thid., Q. 134. 

+ Ibid., Qs. 1664-6. 

t Ibed., Q. 143. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, @. 37470. 


|| 16id., Appendix No. LXXVIIL. (par. 9) to Vol. VIII. ae 
q Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, Q. 1571.“ There is this to be said about 1903,” 


deposed the Chairman of the Wiltshire Vagrancy Committee,” that there were large works going on, and 
whenever that is the case an immense number of navvies are travelling, and there is always a certain per- 
centage of men following after those navvies that are not navvies at all; they follow them and cadge on the 
navvies.” (Ibid., Q. 1896.) For evidence that the presence of navvies in a district attracts vagrants, who come 
to cadge on the navvies, see abid., Qs. 1571-3, 1664, 1767-70, 1806, 1807, 1896, 1962, 1963, 2135, 2448, 
4280-3, 5543, 5544, 6670, 6806, 6807, 6936-41, 7634. 

** Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 94786-99. 

++ Ibid., Q. 94777. 

tt Ibid., Qs. 94783-9. 
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But the most prolific of all the sources of the Unemployable is, without doubt, our 
Class III., the Under-employed. Here the causes of the worker’s fall are to be sought 
far less in his personal weaknesses or shortcomings, though these all co-operate, than in 
the system of Under-employment to which he is condemned. “It is not,” testifies an 
experienced Charity Organisation Society secretary, “that the casual man has a larger 
dose of original sin than his fellows; it is that he is exactly what any other class in the 
community would become . . . were they submitted for any length of time to the same 
system of employment... . That so large a proportion are weak in character should 
not surprise, when the conditions of their employment are remembered. The men flit from 
-odd job to odd job ; their ‘ characters’ are not ‘taken up *; when no records are kept, 
strenuous efforts to maintain a high moral standard do not necessarily secure a man a 
preference, and complete failure to maintain the ordinary standard of his class creates no 
prejudice against him in the eyes of a fresh employer. The world of work to the typical 
casual man is governed by chance, for the good are not more successful in securing work than the 
evil. No class in the community could withstand the demoralising influence of such a view of 
life and such a system.”* | 


(ii.) The Wife and Mother as Breadwinner. 


To this class there comes with special force the temptation afforded by women’s 
work. The household of the Casual Labourer, subject to chronic Under-employment, 
cannot possibly be maintained at all without making use of the wife’s earning power. 
At Liverpool, for instance, “ there is a good deal ” of supplementing the wages by the 
women of the family, ‘ owing to the fact that so many dock labourers are very arregularly em- 
ployed. In many cases they depend to a very large extent upon the earnings of their 
wives and daughters, but those earnings are scanty and irregular.’’} In London, we are 
told, “the man’s unemployment is almost without exception the cause of the woman’s 
work.” { ‘Eighty per cent. of the married women with young families engaged in out- 
work in Poplar are the wives of casual unskilled labourers, most of them connected with 
the docks. . . . Where many men are casually employed, there many married women will 
be found casually employed also. This is notoriously the case in districts like Bermondsey 
and Poplar, where there are many men in comparatively low-skilled, low-paid and irregular 

-occupations. When the husband’s work is slack or when he is ill, or when he is drinking, 
the wife goes out to do a little charing or a little fruit-picking, or a little of the hundred 
and one things a woman may do in London.”§ _ Here the tragedy of the descent begins. 

“In the case of striving couples,” we are told, “the extra shillings earned by the 
wife may help to sustain the standard of comfort in slack times and to raise it a little in 
good times. But the husband may be anything but striving. He may be, and not infrequently 
is, in this class, a ‘labourer’ of one sort or another, whose demoralisation has been begun 
or continued by irregular employment and will now be completed by his wifes willingness 
to work. The weaker husband, sometimes out of work, leans more and more on the stronger 
wife, sometimes in work, and by-and-by the husband is ‘ unemployed ’ and the wife doubly 

employed. . . . What is certain is that the irregularity of men’s labour has a determining 
influence on the quality and amount of women’s work and has far-reaching and injurious 
efiects on family life.’’|| ‘‘ When,” as the result of the scantiness of the,man’s earnings, 


* Thid., Q. 82147, par. 1, note. We append the following summary of “ effects,” as supplied by one of our 
witnesses :— 
(1) Deterioration both moral and physical of the man. 

(2) The wives being sent out to work. 

(3) The children made to work both in and out of school hours, and on leaving school being 
placed as errand boys, etc., instead of being put to a trade. 

(4) Loss of articles pledged through inability to redeem them and partial loss of home, which 
is rarely recovered or replaced when once lost. 

(5) Withdrawals of savings from provident clubs, loss of membership of friendly societies and 
trade societies.” (L6zd., Q. 82377, par. 3.) phi fy 


+ Ibid., Q. 88326. 


{ City of Westminster Health Society, Fourth Annual Report, 1907-8. ‘‘ But although immediate needs 

~gre there met, the woman’s low and irregular earnings at the unskilled trade for which alone she is fitted, are 

a poor substitute for the man’s wages, and the neglect of domestic duties further aggravates the poverty in 
‘the home.” (Jbid.) 


§ Final Report on jthe Effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages and the Conditions of Employment,, by 
Mr. Thomas Jones, pp. 9, 10, 23. alli. 


| Ibid., p. 10. 
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“the wile has ‘ set to’ and is earning, there is too often a tendency to slacken in the pur- 
suit of work. The great influence of women’s earnings in encouraging slackness among 
their husbands has been remarked upon in many quarters.’”* We watch this progressive 
creation of Unemployables, by Under-employed men becoming parasitic on their wives, 
among the cases that come before every Distress Committee. “ Women’s work and girls’ 
work,” report our other Investigators, “‘ ruin the man’s responsibility until it becomes 
almost nil. Many men before the Distress Committee did not know what the rent was 
or what was owing. One did not even know the names of his children. The reason is 
that the wives will sometimes do anything to keep the home together while the husbands 
loaf.”’> This is seen in a bad form in West London, where “ the laundry industry offers 
inducements to the women to become bread-winners of the family ;_ the consequent loss 
to the home life is seen in the neglect from which the children suffer, and in the wild inde- 
pendence of the older girls.”{ It is seen in an aggravated form at Leicester, and, perhaps, 
at its worst at Dundee. In the boot and shoe factories in the former town, successive 
changes in the processes of manufacture have thrown the men out of employment “ be- 
cause their places are taken by women and young persons, and this drives a number of 
married women to seek work in the factories, since they have to try and earn wages instead 
of their husbands.”§ At Dundee, our Investigator found “ plenty of female employment 
_ to keep loafers there who could not otherwise exist, and decent men there who had far better 
have gone elsewhere.”’’|| | | 


(i.) The Misuse of Boy Labour. 


It is, however, a moot point whether a larger number of the Unemployable become 
so in the prime of life, as we have just described, by degradation from one of the three 
other classes, or graduate into Unemployableness from adolescence. There is no subject 
as to which we have received so much and such conclusive evidence as upon the extent 
to which thousands of boys, from lack of any sort of training for industrial occupations, 
grow up, almost inevitably, so as to become chronically Unemployed, or Under-employed, 
and presently to recruit the ranks of the Unemployable, In Glasgow nearly 20 per cent. 
oi the labourers in distress are under twenty-five ; and one-half of them are under thirty- 
five. The registers of Distress Committees all over the country not only reveal the startling 
fact that something like 15 per cent. of the men in distress are under twenty-five ; J and 
that nearly one-third of the whole are under thirty ; but also that an alarmingly large pro- 
portion of these young men are already “chronic cases ’’—in fact, are Unemployable. 
**Most of us,” formally reports the York Distress Committee, “‘ are inclined to regard the 
existence of a large class of irregular and casual workmen and the presence of a number of 
Unemployables ”’ as a necessary condition of “‘ modern life. Our registers, however, show 
one avenue by which men come into these classes, and suggest how it might be closed. 
There are youths under twenty-one classified as ‘irregular’ and as ‘ been regular.’ The 
‘irregular’ ones must always infallibly spend their whole lives as irregular workers. 
Many of them are the sons of the poorest class of workmen, but a few are youths whose 
parents have done their best for them, but who have not stuck to work. Those who 
have “ been regular’ have generally started life as errand boys or in some position where 
a boy can earn good money, but which does not offer the means of learning any trade 
that will serve him through life.”’** “A large proportion of working lads,” reports the 
Birkenhead Distress Committee, ‘“‘ grow up without any definite industrial training. 
They take any employment that offers, the work itself is of a casual description, the 
growing lad moves from one job to another, and each change of situation is accompanied 


Report.on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Rey. J.C. Pringle, p. 60. 


‘+ Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary, Conditions to Pauperism in London, by Mr. Steel- 
Maitland and Miss Squire, p. 44. . 


t Ibid., p. 40. 4s 
§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 82467, Par. 5 (b). 


|| Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the “ Unemployed’. . . in Scotland, 
by Rey. J. C. Pringle, Appendix, p. 106. See also Ibid., p. 27. . 


q Report of. Glasgow Distress Committee, 1908, Appendix VII, p. 20:. “There is an alarmingly large 
number of young men among the applicants to the Distress Committee.” (Evidence before the Commission, 
Q.: 96610, Par.-4 (iii.).) jtet : : 1 ee oc Sn EM 


** Report of York Distress Committee, 1907. ° LAG 
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by a spell of idleness while work is being looked for. ‘The lad reaches manhood without 
acquiring a trade or establishing himself in any situation of a permanent character, and 
he swells the ranks ot the unskilled labourer. His frequent spells of idleness affect his 
fitness for employment, and in periods of depression he quickly becomes unemployable.” * 
We were so impressed with the gravity of the problem thus revealed that we appointed 
a Special Investigator to deal with this subject alone. His Report, unfortunately, more 
than confirms the evidence supplied to us. : 


It has been demonstrated beyond dispute that one of the features of the manner 
in which we have chosen to let the nation’s industry be organised is that “ an increasing 
number of boys are employed in occupations which are either uneducative (in the sense 
of producing no increase of efficiency or of intelligence), or unpromising (in the sense of 
leading to no permanent occupation during adult life) ; secondly, that there is a constant 
tendency for certain industrial functions to be transferred from men to boys, especially 
when changes in the processes of manufacture or in the organisation of industry are taking 
place rapidly. The resulting difficulty is the double one of the over-employment of boys 
and the under-employment of men.”{ This is, we are informed, partly because work 
has been sub-divided and arranged, with the increasing aid of machinery, so as to be 
“ of a character which can be done by boys, and therefore boys, being cheaper than adult 
labourers, are employed to do it. This particular class of boys—loom-boys, doffers or 
shifters—is to be found in greater numbers in Dundee than in Glasgow. ... The demand 
for men’s labour would have to be three times as great to provide work for allthese lads .. . 
and a number whose parents have sent them to mill or factory as children are turned 
adrift at the age of seventeen or eighteen. A few of them become skilled workmen in 
other trades. . . . Some boys become labourers in other trades, others enter the Army . . - 
a number leave the town to seek work elsewhere, while others live from hand to mouth 
as casual labourers, or join the ranks of the permanently unemployed.”§ Then there are 
the rivet-boys in shipyards and boiler shops, the “oil cans” in the nut and bolt depart- 
ments, the “ boy minders ” of “ automatic ” machines, the “ drawers off” of saw mills 
and the “ layers on ” of printing works and scores of other varieties of boys whose occupa- 
tion presently comes to an end. The employment of boys in uneducational occupations 
from which they are dismissed at manhood is, however, specially extensive in the great 
commercial centres. In London, as there is reason to believe, no fewer than 40 per cent. of 
boys leaving the elementary schools become errand boys, van boys, ete. ; 14 per cent. be- 
come shop boys, and 8 per cent. office boys and junior clerks, whilst something like 18 per 
cent. enter the building, metal, woodwork and clothing and printing trades. In towns like 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol and Newcastle the proportion of van boys, errand boys etc., 
appears equally large. It seems that, instead of the years of youth leading naturally to a 
rise in competence and earning power in the same industry, if not even under the same 
employer, a large majority of boys have nowadays, between eighteen and twenty-five, 
“+o seek new occupations for which they have little or no aptitude. They begin all over 
again, and may or may not be able to fit themselves for their new position, The main 
question is whether their previous years have benefited or deteriorated them ; whether in 
fact they have been improved or worn out and wasted from the standpoint of their own 
industrial fitness as producers and wage earners.” || | | 


Unfortunately, as all the evidence shows, a large, and as we fear an increasing propor- 
tion of the occupations to which boys are put are of the kind that does not fit them for any 


skilled occupation, or indeed for a regular trade of any sort. In the words of a frank em- | 


ployer, they are not taught ; they are made to work continuously at their own little tem- 
porary tasks. Of those who enter clerkships or the skilled trades a considerable proportion 
do well. Of those who enter low-skilled trades, a number fall into casual labour of one sort 
or another, and are at best among the Under-employed. Of the heavy contingent who 


pee a 


* Report of Birkenhead Distress Committee, 1907. 
+ Report . . . on the Subject of Boy Labour, by Mr. Cyril Jackson, 1908. 
{ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 96921, pars. 1, 2. . 


§ Ibid., Q..96610, par.11. Fora similar account of the fate of boys formerly employed in laying on ” and 
“taking off” paper in Londgn printing houses, see Toynbee Record, “‘ Report on Boy Labour. These 
printers’ boys were stated to enter the Army and eventually to take to the docks; a large number of printers 
labourers were found in the Whitechapel Casual Ward in the course of an investigation made into the previous 
employment of the men there. (Jbid., Q. 96610, note to par. 11.) | 


|] Report on the Subject of Boy Labour, by Mr, Cyril J ackson, 1908, p- 7 
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become van boys and errand boys, the Army absorbs a large number, the mercantile marine 
gains a few; some get into low skilled trades ; * but many—we fear a majority—have no 
other outlook than casual labouring and chronic Under-employment, from which it is in- 
evitable that a certain proportion should become Unemployable.f Nor is this using up of 
boys, without providing them with any industrial training, a new observation. In 1888, as 
in 1908, it was noticed that there were quite a large number of young men between twenty 
and thirty habitually ‘“ out of work,” and rapidly deteriorating, who have had no “ train- 
ing for work.’ t “‘ We took the trouble, on the relief committee,” deposed one of our number 
in 1895, “‘ to investigate some of the cases of these lads who asked for work, and in each 
case it appeared that they nad left . . . one of those industries ” in which there had grown 
up a system of doing the work mainly by boy labour, discharging them as soon as they 
asked men’s wages. “I have lived there about ten years, and, from my own knowledge, I 
have seen these boys growing up into real corner lads.§ You meet them at each corner at 
this time of the year ; they get through life by carrying betting news, and in various other 
ways; in the winter they have got to get help either by going into the workhouse or into 
stone-yards, if such are open. What I want to point out is that it is not these boys’ faults, 
but it is really the condition under which they come into the world and grow up, and 
the industrial life by which they are surrounded.” '' 


We regard this perpetual recruitment of the Unemployable by tens of thousands of 
boys who, through neglect to provide them with suitable industrial traming, may almost 
be said to graduate into Unemployment as a matter of course, as perhaps the gravest of 
all the grave facts which this Commission has laid bare. We cannot believe that the 
nation can long persist in ignoring the fact that the Unemployed, and particularly the 
Under-employed and the Unemployable, are thus being daily created under our eyes out 
of bright young lives, capable of better things, for whose training we make no provision. 
It is unfortunately only too clear that the mass of Unemployment “is continually being 
recruited by a stream of young men from industries-which rely upon unskilled boy labour, 
and turn it adrift at manhood without any general or special industrial qualification, 
and that it will never be diminished till this stream is arrested.’ In our Proposals for 
Reform we shall accordingly make specific recommendations on this point. 


- (iv.) The Alleged Exclusion of the Elderly. 


But besides the youths who, so to speak, graduate into the Unemployable class, 
there are the men who gravitate into it with advancing years, or with infirmity. We 
have had it brought to our notice that men who are, or who appear to be, too old for the 
incessant “ drive” and rapid processes of modern competitive industry are being dis- 
missed at an earlier age than was formerly customary ; and that such men, whether fiity 
or even forty years of age, find it increasingly difficult to obtain fresh situations. To 
quote one of the many statements made to us, it was said that “ one very alarming feature 
of very recent years is the ever-increasing number of elderly men that seem to be cast 
aside as useless. This is, undoubtedly, a natural outcome of these limited liabilityeompany 
days, when every workman is simply a unit in a dividend-earning machine, and all personal 
relations have ceased to exist between employer and employed. The Compensation Act, 
too, has probably a great deal to do with it.”** It must, however, be remembered that 
the complaint of an increasing tendency to replace elderly men by the young is one that 
is always being made.tt In particular, it is to be traced as a constant refrain at every 
decade of the past century. In 1839, for instance, it was officially reported, as a partial 








* Ibid., p. 10. 


+ “ One schoolmaster in a very poor South London school says fully 50 per cent. of his boys go into 
occupations which lead to Unemployment.” (Jbzd., p. 11.) 


+ Major O. C. Fitzroy in Charity Organisation Review, June, 1888, p. 273. 


§ This type has been thus described: ‘“‘ The well-known corner-boy and loafer, who in normal times 
live off their parents, some even to the extent of asking money from their mothers for cigarettes before leaving 
the house in the morning ; who are never home to a meal, but turn up to go to bed.” (The Unemployed in 
Glasgow, 1904-5, by James R. Motion, p. 3.) 


|| Third Report of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, Q. 10408 
(Mr. Lansbury). . 


q Evidence before the Commission, Q, 96610, Par. 2 (b). 
** Ibid., Appendix No. XXII. (Par. 5) to Vol. VIII. 
tt Ibid., Qs. 88115-22, - 
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explanation of the Unemployment among the Handloom Weavers, that “‘a great majority, 
including those who are past fifty years of age, or who from any cause do not possess the. 
requisite skill, quickness of sight and strength have great difficulty in getting employment 
to enable them to live.’* In 1848 we read, in terms that sound familiar, that ‘‘ Workmen 

. are discharged as soon as grey hair appears, or a pair of spectacles is attempted to 
be used; many of the workmen straining their sight to the uttermost before they give in 
to be turned adrift through wearing them.’”’} ‘‘ Old carpenters,” it was said in 1850, “* are 
generally despised by master builders; the failure of sight and wearing of spectacles is. 
almost a death blow to many a good old tradesman. And in many cases a master will 
not give an elderly man employment at any price; the consequence is that many have 
been compelled to go to the parish for relief or into the Workhouse. Employers instruct 
their foremen to deny a job to men above a certain age.” And further “it is one of the 
chief evils of the carpenters’ trade that as soon as a man turns forty masters won't keep 
him on.”{ What was said in 1839 and 1848-50, was being said in 1894—still prior to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. ‘‘ Throughout the entire field of industry the short- 
ness of employment is most largely represented in the progressive Under-employment of 
the middle-aged. In many departments of labour, for example, among miners, sailors, 
mule-spinners, in metal and machine making, it 1s practically impossible for a man to 
have any security of work over the age of forty-five or fifty.” § We suspect, indeed, 
that the same thing has been alleged ever since the master-craitsman, himself producing 
and selling his own product, was replaced by the capitalist hirer of labour. od 


At the same time, we felt that, as the impression of an increase in this tendency to: 
premature superannuation was so universal, and as it was very commonly alleged to 
have been aggravated by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the hypothesis demanded 
consideration. We, therefore, sought for some evidence that elderly men, or men who» 
appeared to be elderly, were actually being excluded from employment at an earlier.age 
than had previously been customary. It appeared that, of all the many witnesses who: 
repeated to us the current popular opinion, not one could produce any sort of statistical: 
evidence in its support.|| If men are being dismissed at an earlier age, it would result in 
the average age of all the men in the employment of particular firms, or of all the men 
‘in employment at particular trades, steadily falling. Inno case have we been able to find 
that this was the fact. On the contrary, Trade Union statistics indicate that the age 
at which members have to draw their superannuation allowance (on ceasing to be able 
-to get employment) has, with the improved health of the nation, steadily risen. Thus, 
‘in the great Union of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the average age of all the 
‘members who, year by year, begin to draw their Superannuation Benefit, on finding 
themselves unable to continue in wage-earning employment, steadily rises. In 1885 it 
-was sixty-one and a half years; in 1906 it was sixty-three and a half; in 1907 (possibly 
through increased strictness) it even rose to sixty-four and three-quarters. The factis con- 
firmed by the records of other Unions. Thus, in the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, 
the average age at superannuation in 1883-5 was sixty-one and three-quarter years ; 
-in 1906-7 it was sixty-two and three-quarters.{[_ A similar rise is to be seen in the records 
of the United Society of Boilermakers. 


Nor have we been able to ascertain that the Workmen’s Compensation Act has supplied 
‘a new motive for the replacement of elderly men by those who are young. The liability 
for compensation is so generally covered by imsurance that the employers have no 
‘pecuniary interest in the matter beyond the amount they pay in premiums. It was 
‘suggested to us that the Insurance Companies were stipulating in their policies against the 
employment of elderly men, or penalising it by heavier premiums. We accordingly took 





* Reports of the Commissioners on Handloom Weavers, Vol. XXIII., 1840, p.417. (Report of A. Austin, 
wrome, January, 1839.) rim alk 4 
- + Nottingham Journal, January 21st, 1848. 
+ Morning Chronicle, July 18th, 1850. : 
“The Meaning and Measure of Unemployment,” by John A. Hobson, Contemporary Review, March, — 

1894, -p. 422. | . 

|| Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 34393-403, 39600, 39601, 77503-5, 881 15-22, Acad 

4 “Unemployment: A Problem of Industry.” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909 ; Annual Report of Amalga- 
ma‘ed Society of Engineers, 1908. 
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steps to ascertain whether this was the case. We were definitely intormed by the Chairman 
of the Associated Accident Insurance Companies transacting workmen’s compensation 
business that “in the case of general industries no restriction or stipulation is made in 
the contract of insurance with regard to . . . old men or men past middle life.”’* “It 
was admitted to us by employers that the Insurance Companies did not inquire the ages 
of the men thus insured, and that there was no attempt to differentiate against the elderly 
men.t As a matter of fact the Insurance Companies are under no temptation to do so, 
because—as was pointed out to us by workmen who knew the facts {—contrary to current 
popular theories, it is not found that the elderly men are more liable to accidents than the 
young men. The evidence is, in fact, in the opposite direction. At the South Metro- 
politan Gasworks, for instance, where the late Sir George Livesey kept careful note of all 
the accidents between 1897 and 1905, it was found that, out of 2114 accidents in these 
eight years, no fewer than one third had happened to the men between twenty and thirty 
years of age; and that, in proportion to the numbers employed, this was the -most 
hazardous age. More than 5 per cent. of the men of that age had accidents in the year, 
whilst the percentage of men between fifty and sixty who had accidents was only two 
thirds as great.§ “It therefore seems quite clear,” concluded Sir George Livesey, “ in 
all the operations of gas manufacture, which are many and various, with much machinery, 
that advancing age does not make men more liable to accidents. They are, on the con- 

trary, considerably less liable as they grow older. I may here say that the Company 
never discharges any man because he is growing old.”’|| The same testimony is given 
by Sir John Brunner with regard to chemical works. During the years 1893 to 1907, 

Brunner, Mond and Co., Limited, found that the men between eighteen and twenty- 
five had the largest percentage of accidents (8°5); those between twenty-five and thirty, 
the next largest (6:8); whilst the men between forty-one and forty-five and forty-five 
and fifty had less than half those percentages (2°8 and 3°7). “‘ The figures,” says Sir 
John Brunner, “‘ are absolutely decisive, the scale of the inquiry both as regards 
the number of men and the number of years being abundantly sufficient. They 
show that the proportion of accidents becomes less and less with remarkable 

regularity, as the men advance in years, and, therefore, that no employer is justi- 
fied in his own interest, in refusing to take elderly men into his service, or in dismissing 
them from his service in the belief that they are more liable to accidents than their younger 
brethren. . . . One feature in this statement deserves emphasis. The reduction in 
comparative liability to accident is in exact relation to the increase of steadiness due to 
increase of age; it begins at the very beginning, not at the age at which men may be 
excused from dangerous work on account of lessened activity.’”’4] And though the elderly 
man may not so easily recover from an accident as a young man, and may: be longer in 
the doctors’ hands,** the remarkable statistical proof that has been adduced has confirmed. 
the Accident Insurance Companies in their practice of ignoring age in their estimation. 
of. risks. 


We then turned to the statistics relating to the persons known to be unemployed,. 
expecting to find that the applicants to the Distress Committees were elderly men, men: 
with premature grey hairs, men wearing spectacles, men bowed down with the infirmities. 
that come with advancing years. To our surprise, we tound that the very reverse was 
the case. Of all the qualified applicants to Distress Committees in England and Wales. 











* Byvidence before the Commission, Mr. 8. Stanley Brown (not yet in volume form). To this there is one. 
exception and one only. In farm work, where the proportion of elderly men among the labourers is exception-- 
ally large, and where it is not even suggested that there is any exclusion of them, the Insurance Companies. 
do inquire the ages of the men employed, with a view, if the proportion of men over sixty be unusually large, 
of charging an additional premium. r 


+ Ibid., Qs. 87097-102. 


+ “The old man, instead of being more liable to accident, is, on the whole, less liable to accident than: 
the young man .. . because he is more careful... . The larger proportion of those who get hurt is of 
young men, and not ofold men.” (Ibid., Qs. 82807-9.) 


§ Ibid., Qs. 83244-83250 ; Return showing the Accidents at various ages among the workmen ‘in the 
employ of the South Metropolitan. Gas Company, Appendix No. XCVI. to Vol. VIII. 
|| Lbed. 


q ‘Age and Accident,” by Sir John Brunner ; in Tomes, May 9th, 1908. Similar testimony with regard 
to the accidents to all the men in the employment of the Sheffield United Gas Light Company (where between 
twenty and thirty proved much the most hazardous age) was given in T'vmes, May 22nd, 1906. 


** Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 43173-6, 82808, 87110-2. 
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in 1907-8 only 2°7 per cent. were over sixty ; and only 14°2 per cent. were between filty 
and sixty; whilst no fewer than 22°8 per cent. were under thirty. “ Thus nearly 80 
per cent. of the applicants were between the ages of twenty and fifty years, the group of 
persons aged thirty to forty being actually the largest.”* This general result is confirmed 


in all the localities. 


“The two most startling facts which have impressed me,” writes the Chairman of 
the Bristol Distress Committee, “are, first the very large proportion of general labourers 
to be found upon our books, and secondly, the large number of applicants who are in the 
prime of their working life, namely, between the ages of twenty and fifty. . . . Of a total 
of 2,900 applications registered in the year ending March, 1906, ninety-one only were under 
the age of twenty, whilst 807 were between twenty and thirty, 787 between thirty and 
forty, 573 between forty and fifty, and 443 between filty and sixty, whilst over sixty 
years of age we had only 200. We have thus 2,166 out of a total of 2,900 applications 
made by men in the prime of their working life. . . . The figures for the year ending1907 
work out very much in the same proportion.”+ We imagined that the men who found 
themselves “too old at forty” might be in the Workhouses. But, though there is an 
alarming increase of able-bodied men in the Workhouses of London and various other 
centres, these too are found on examination to be mainly men in the prime of life ; and. 
certainly not men who could, with any credibility, ascribe their failure to get situations 
merely to the infirmities of age. “I have been curious,” wrote a Local Government Board 
Inspector in 1903,“ to ascertain what effect the Employers’ Liability Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act have had upon elderly workmen. So far I have not found 
many men driven to the Workhouse as the result of these Acts. I have conversed with 
employers of labour on the subject, and they tell me that machinery is now so much used 
that an elderly man is as good as a younger man, and if capable, he has the advantage 
of experience in dealing with machinery.” { : 


Thus, whilst there is no evidence that the average age of the persons at work is 
declining, or that elderly men are found in increasing numbers among the Unemployed, 
there is also no reason why the Workmen’s Compensation Act should have supplied 
a new motive to employers to differentiate against elderly men. Some explanation 1s 
required of the widespread impression to the contrary. We think it may be that—as it 
was put to us by an eminent statistician—‘ employers have got in rather a flurry when 
they found these new claims upon them, and have possibly discharged a few men, but 
very possibly by this time they are re-engaging them.”§ What has generally happened 
is, however, that when employers have wanted to get rid of elderly men—as they have 
done at all times—they have used the Workmen’s Compensation Act as an excuse. Equally 
often, when elderly men have been dismissed for some irregularity of conduct, or find 
the same difficulties as other men in regaining employment, they are prone to account 
for it by a cause so impersonal as the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Every aged pauper 
man now gives the same explanation of his presence in the Workhouse.jj ,;‘* There is,” 
deposed the General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, “always a 
proportion of loafers amongst the Unemployed who do not want work, and they are always 
‘willing to avail themselves of any excuse that offers to explain their being out of work.” | 


(v.) Raising the Standard of Efficiency. 


Much the same scepticism may be felt with regard to the alleged increased exclusion 
‘from employment of the one-eyed man, the one-armed man, the slightly crippled or the 
ruptured man. At all times employers have preferred to take on a sound man rather 
ee ee 

* Return as to Proceedings of Distress Committees, for 1907-8 (House of Commons, No. 173 of 1908). 

+ Replies of Distress Committees, p. 79, Bristol. . 

{ Thirty-second Annual Report of the Loca] Government Board, 1902-3, p. 109. 

§ Evidence before the Commission, Q. 88117. The “ flurry” is shown in the following evidence on 
behalf of a large steel works. ‘ As regards old age, the custom at these works up to the present is that men 
who have served the firm for any length of time, when they become aged, are found light work. In a short 
time, however, these conditions will be altered, as, in view of the ‘Compensation Act, 1906,’ coming into 
force in July next, our directors are considering the question of pensions for the old men employed at 
. Clarence, so that they will be i coming to the works. It is positively unsafe for such men to go 

about the works, more particularly as the firm is responsible, in case anything happens to them in the form 
of an accident, to pay weekly compensation, or if the accident should prove fatal, and they have dependents, 
three years’ wages.” (Jbid., Appendix No. XLIII. (Par. 3) to Vol. VIII). Few 

\|gTbid., Q. 50693 ; Relieving Officers’ Return re Compensation Acts, Appendix No. VII. (A) to Vol. V. 


4| Evidence before the Commission, Q. 82804. 
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than an unsound man. Here, however, we think that the evidence points to an increasing 
tendency among employers—whether this is due to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
or to a general tightening up of conditions under stress of competition—to scrutinise 
very carefully the men whom they take into their service, in order that, in return for 
the Standard Rates of Wages that they have to pay, they may get the most efficient work- 
men. Various large firms now make it a rule to have all workmen medically examined 
before engagement, and the practice is now spreading to the mercantile marine. 
Though this began before 1897, it is now ascribed to the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of that year; and the giving of a preference to sound and healthy 
men may well have been promoted by such legislation. ‘In my opinion,” said a North 
Country witness, “the Workmen’s Compensation Act has made employers more particular 
as to the class of men employed. Defective vision or hearing has to some extent placed 
men on the labour market who would otherwise have been employed.”* “ Last year,” 
it was given in evidence, “‘ Messrs. Vickers, Maxim tried the experiment of examining all 
the new ‘starts.’ In twelve weeks I examined 286 men and rejected fifteen. The rejected 
included men with one eye, those with bad ruptures, bad ulcerated legs or scars indicating 
old ulcers, also men physically unfit. Owing to the opposition of the trade unions, this 
rule was suspended, but the firm may reintroduce it. Vickers, Maxim carry this rule 
out at their works at Erith, and have done so for six years.”+ But perhaps the clearest 
case is that of the workman subject to epileptic fits. Insurance Companies are said to 
refuse to insure such men, and employers to employ them.{ We were informed that 
“as a matter of fact prior to the 1897 Compensation Act Messrs. Vickers had quite a 
large number of epileptics working, and they had contracted-out ; under the old Employers 
Liability Act of 1894 they could contract out of that Act, but when the 1897 Act came 
into force these men were all discharged.’’§ | 


The difficulty which the aged and the partially incapacitated find in obtaining em- 
ployment, owing to the employers’ preference for the more efficient workmen, is, however, 
viewed irom the standpoint of the community, not a cause of Unemployment. So long 
as there are young and healthy workmen unemployed, it cannot be expected+it cannot 
even be desired—that the less efficient should fill the places to the exclusion of the more 
efficient. In so far as aged men, and partially incapacitated men, are found among those 
in distress from Unemployment—and this is to some slight extent the case—the problem 
is one of how best to maintain them in their old age and partial invalidity—not how to 
get them again into industrial employment for which other men, also compulsorily idle, 
are more fitted. 


(vi.) Existing Agencies Dealing with the Unemployable. 


The Unemployable, it will now be clear, constitute, not so much a class, as a 
heterogeneous multitude of individuals, requiring endless diversity of treatment. Yet 
the administrators of the present Poor Law persist in treating them merely as “the 
Able-bodied’ ; in one Union apparently regarding them all as “‘ work-shy ” loafers or 
incorrigible rogues ; in another treating them as if they were all excluded from employment 
on account of their age or infirmity, through no fault of their own. Thus, one Board of 
Guardians will offer to all alike the same General Mixed Workhouse or laxly administered 
Casual Ward. The next Board of Guardians will insist on “testing” all able-bodied 








* Tbid., Appendix No. LX XVI. (Par. 4), to Vol. VIII. 


t Ibid., Q. 43126, Par. 9. ‘To protect ourselves from the responsibility of taking such men into our 
employ, about twelve months ago it was made a condition that all new men seeking employment should undergo 
@ medical examination. Whilst this rule was in force it tended to raise the standard of physical fitness of the 
new men engaged, and prevented men from applying for work who knew they were physically unfit. During 
the ten weeks the examination was enforced, 286 men were examined, of whom fourteen were rejected as physi- 
cally unfit. Of those rejected :— 

Six were suffering from inguinal hernia. 

Three from bad varicose veins. 

One from large varicocele. 

One from varicose eczema of left leg. 

One from old scars on Jeft leg, of low vitality. 

Two from results of injury to eye, causing sight to be seriously affected.” 
Ibid., Q. 87722, Par. 7. 


t Ibid., Q. 87473. 
§ Ibid., Q. 43197. 
429 
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applicants by a task of stone-pounding on insufficient diet and under penal conditions, 
in the so-called ‘‘ Able-bodied Test Workhouse,” or the cellular Casual Ward. Under 
these circumstances, it goes without saying that the Unemployable man of the “ won’t 
work” type accepts the hospitality of the laxly administered institution, and refuses. 
that of the disciplinary one ; preferring, to the latter, “the life of the road.” or the hand- 
to-mouth existence of the loafer of the great cities, varied with brief sojourns in gaol. 
The worthy Unemployable, who is really unable to get taken on by any employer, finds. 
the promiscuity of the General Mixed Workhouse and the penal discipline of the Able- 
bodied Test Workhouse equally deterrent, and resorts there only in the direst need, 
preferring to suffer slow starvation in his slum, or to struggle along on the scanty earnings 
of wife and child. Many of the intermediate types constitute the great army of “* Ins- 
and-Outs ” of the Workhouse of either kind. Of preventive or curative treatment under 
the Poor Law there is, with regard to the Unemployable, at present practically no question. 


Much the same may be said of the operations of the Distress Committees when 
“Employment Relief” is offered; the “ won't works ’”’ sheer off, and the “‘ can’t works ’” 
linger on, to lower the standard of effort and increase the cost of the work. Neither 
section can be found places by the Labour Exchange or moved to another country. For 
the Unemployable, in short, the Unemployed Workmen Act is as futile as is the Poor Law. 


The least unsuccessful of the agencies at present at work are, with regard to all 
sections of the Unemployable, the Working Colonies administered by certain religious 
or philanthropic organisations For the slightly feeble-minded and the sane epileptic 
there is provision at Lingfield. established in 1896 by the Christian Social Service Union. 
For the man of irregular conduct and doubtful past there is the training given at Hadleigh 
since 1890 by the Salvation Army. What is lacking, even to the most successful training 
Colony of this type, is, on the one hand, an assured outlet for those whom it has redeemed _- 
or trained, and, on the other, various grades of Colonies to which might be committed. 
those who prove to be incorrigible and recalcitrant to training, or who are permanently 
unfitted for association with the outside world. The latter requirement points to 
establishments with powers of detention. The former demands some better organisation 
of the Labour Market so that the cured or reclaimed Unemployable may not have to 
be thrown once more into the morass of chronic Under-employment. 


we 


(zr) CHARACTER AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It may be thought that we have, in the preceding survey of the types of the Unem- 
ployed, given insufficient attention to drunkenness and other forms of personal misconduct 
as responsible for the failure of men to retain their situations, or to get again into em- 
ployment. We have deliberately subordinated the question of personal character, because 
in our view, although of vital importance to the method of treatment to be adopted with — 
regard to the individuals in distress, it does not seem to us to be of significance with regard 
to the existence or the amount of Unemployment. ‘“‘ The casual labourer engaged on 
Monday is dismissed on Tuesday, not because he refuses to work longer, but because: 
the work for which he was engaged is at an end. The percentage of Unemployed carpenters 
rises from two in August to six in December, not because 4 per cent. of the men have 
become unfit or unwilling to work, but because winter is a bad time for building. When 
two handicraftsmen are replaced by one man at a machine, the change is not in them 
but in economic conditions.”* It is no doubt true that the efficiency of labour is one 
of the factors of productivity ; and the greater the national product the larger the number 
of persons whom it will sustain. But, speaking broadly, employers take on the labour that 
they have occasion for, and no more; and the aggregate amount of their wages bill from week 
to week does not depend on the habits of the workmen. When trade is brisk, even the 
drunken men, the turbulent men, the negligent men, and the men of every kind of personal 
immorality, so long as they possess the requisite physical vigour, are pretty fully employed. 
The residuum of Unemployables, to be found, even at such times, in distress from want of 
employment, are not the men of bad character or conduct, but those who have, by long- 
continued Unemployment, become incapable of regular labour. When trade slackens, 
some of the men who have found work have to be discharged; presently others must 
share the same experience; and in the trough of the depression the staff has to be cut 
down to the lowest possible point. Doubtless, the least e‘ficient wage-earners are the 
first to go, drinkers among the rest; although it is remarkable how great a degree of 
occasional drunkenness and personal misbehaviour an employer or a foreman puts up 
ogy 6S AOE DOES EEO AE ee 


* “Unemployment: a Problem of industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909, p. 132. 
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with from an expert or docile workman. Doubtless, too, the drunken and improvident 
‘workman, when thrown out of work, comes much more quickly into distress than his sober 
and saving brother. But the fluctuations in the volume of employment, and, therefore, 
the aggregate number of the Unemployed in the nation are in no way related to the 
existence of drunkenness or misconduct among the workmen; and the fluctuations certainly 
would not be any the less (though the consequent distress would be) if all. the men 
were teetotallers and as thrifty as could be desired.* 


Nor do we find that the Unemployed, as a whole, can be described as either drunken 
or vicious. Those in our Class I. have, in thousands of cases, lost their apparently 
permanent situations through absolutely no fault of their own; and, as we have already 
described, they are often impeded in the attempt to regain situations by the very character- 
istics which their long and continuous service has developed in them. Those belonging to 
our Class IT. are, by the very conditions of their calling, exposed at all times, and whatever 
their characters, to such extreme discontinuity of employment that not even the most 
‘virtuous operative can escape periods of enforced idleness ; and there are unhappily far too 
many cases, in bad times, of the Unemployment being so prolonged—extending to many 
months, and even to a year at a time—that even the most thrifty households of carpenters 
and engineers exhaust their Trade Union benefits, and are brought to severe distress. And 
when we come to Class ITI., the Under-employed, there is, as we have seen, no ground what- 
ever for assuming that the men’s descent into this class was due to drink or misconduct. 
Once in it, indeed (and this is the worst of the tragedy), character is apt to go; and it is 
certainly no qualification for success. There is even reason to fear that, in the demoralising 
scramble for casual jobs, it is the lower, the more brutal, even the more dissolute natures 
that prevail. Among the Unemployable, too, there are, as we have seen, not a few who 
are pathetic in their respectability. Thus, in their case also, it seems idle to ascribe 
their distress to personal misconduct. fT 


At the same time we do not wish to ignore the fact that, taking the workmen as a whole 
and ignoring many indiwidual cases to the contrary, the men out of work at any one time 
are apt to include the less efficient, the less energetic, the less strong, the less young, the 
less regular, the less temperate or the less docile of their class; 5 or 10 or 20 per cent. 
had to go, and these particular men were chosen for discharge rather than other men, for one 
or other of these réasons, some of which relate to personal conduct whilst others do not. 
Especially is this true of many of the Unemployed of Class IT., whose Unemployment is 
specially prolonged ; to many of those of Class IIJ.; and to the bulk if not all of those 
of Class IV. Thus it is that it can be said “ that, on the whole, the character of this class 
is comparatively weak, 7.e., weak in intelligence, training, physique, or morale, or all four. 
The men themselves say they are out ot work through slackness of trade, and this is true 
in the sense that when a trade is extraordinarily brisk almost anyone can pick up some 





* 1+ must, in Short; be taken to be conclusively proved that “‘ Unemployment is not due merely to personal 
or isolated causes, e.g., to unfitness or unwillingness to be employed or to the failure of particular employers, 
It does indicate specific mal-adjustments between the demand for and the supply of labour at certain times 
orplaces. Itisin part atleast an industrial or economic problem. . . . The records of applicants for assistance 
first accumulated in considerable numbers by the Committee of the Mansion House Fund, 1903-4, and later 
in the administration of the London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5, and of the Uner ployed Workmen Act, 
1905, show that many men individually certified by their employers to have been willing and competent work- 
men in the near past were unable for long periods in the years 1904-6 to obtain employment.” (Evidence before 
the Commission, Q. 77832. Par. 4.) 


+ In many ways the most unattractive of the Unemployable are the men who have become worthless 
parasites on their wives’ labour. This degradation is often assumed to be accounted for by an inherent tendency 
to loafing in the man, and to self-sacrificing industry inthe woman. But even here the local conditions of 
employment come in as a potent cause. In Lancashire, many thousands of wives work tor wages, and earn 
‘sufficient to maintain the home; but the idle parasite of a husband is not a typical figure in the textile towns. 
Because, we suggest, there are opportunities of regular employment for men, the men have not been deteriorated 
by their wives’ labour. Things are different in Dundee, not because the Dundee men were more disposed to 
become parasitic on their wives than the men of Lancashire, but because they have been subjected to a whole 
generation of Under-employment, and to a positive deficiency in the opportunities for men’s employment 
at all. Thus, thereal cause of the deterioration of so many of the men of Dundee is the vicious ‘system of 
employment to which they have been subjected. 
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work, Employers’ written and verbal characters show why one is chosen to be dismissed 
in time of slackness rather than another.’’* 


‘Then all is said, however, the extent to which the Unemployed are men of good 
character or bad—important as it is to themselves, and to the method of treatment to 
be adopted with regard to them—appears to us, from the standpoint of prevention of 
the evil, wholly irrelevant. Whether the men are good or bad, drunken or sober, immoral 
or virtuous, it is a terrible misfortune to the community, as well as to themselves, that 
they should be Unemployed. In Unemployment their working power is lost to the nation ; 
their wives and children are half-starved ; the men themselves are steadily and almost 
inevitably deteriorated in body and mind. It is worth notice that not one of the many 
witnesses who appeared before us suggested that there was any advantage, social or 
individual, to be credited to Unemployment. Whether the man is good or bad, no one has. 
pretended that a period of Unemployment tended to strengthen his will, to fortify his 
character, to brace his nerves, or to increase his thrift. The effect, by common consent, 
is the reverse.t Indeed, if the Unemployed are all as faulty and as feeble as they are 
sometimes pictured—and in so far as they do include among them great numbers of the 
faulty and the feeble—the evil seems to us all the worse. The capable and perfectly 
virtuous man may possibly be able to go through a period of prolonged Unemployment 
without physical or mental deterioration. He tightens his belt ; reduces his needs to 
the barest minimum; is fertile in contrivances for protecting his little household irom 
the worst consequences, and in picking up odds and ends of income ; and when the nation 
once more needs his services he is ready at call, little or none the worse for having been 
thrown aside for a time. Such perfection is, however, rare in any class of men, and it 
is, we fear, especially rare among the builders’ labourers of our Class II., or among the: 
whole of our Class III. (the Under-employed), whilst it is, of course, absent from Class IV. 
(the Unemployable). Among all these merely average men, a prolonged spell of Unem- 
ployment is apt to mean the ruin, mental and physical, of the man and his family. “The 





* ([bid., Q. 82147, Par. 1.) This witness “had analysed 108 unselected applications to the Stepney 
Distress Committee. Of these 108, ninety-eight men give as the reason of their discharge ‘slackness.’ The 
written employers’ characters confirm this in sixty-eight cases (though three of these state that the applicant. - 
has no chance of re-employment). In thirty cases the reasons for discharge are given as follows :— 


‘Partly slack’ = - - - - - - ; : : 3 ; fc 
Unsaticfactoryy : 41 seat a ttrechammods Lai de bs aris 

Dishonesty - - - - ‘ - 3 ns : 
Bad time-kesper “=)) y= 28) teu ENNs Bey aes STS Ts aes 
To better himself ons sMeud "Dana ones 2h ST AP 
Tl-health = - Ais, eas HE ae tlsut ytd eye ea} Fe 4 
Most unreliable and only irregular earnings for rough work - - - 
Gambling - - - : sw tha . 4 : 

Want of attention to his work - - - - - < é i f 
Left of own accord (no chance of re-employment) - - - -*  * 
Dishonesty suspected - ah roe - - - - - RE es. +, 
Private reason - - - - - - : : 

Jrregularity’ in ‘attendance + y=!) bev osg pie ai fihee od Sh ah 
Not stated by employer - - + - - - oe” J 


, 
CONN KR RE BERK wr Oe 


Total - - - - - - - - - - - 30 


“ Thus, in about a third of the ninety-eight cases, we get from the employers an indication ofthe personal 
weaknesses leading to selection for discharge in time of slackness. 
“In some other instances, where the employé gave as cause of discharge :— 
‘TlIness’; the employer gave: ‘ unsatisfactory last six months.’ 
‘Death in family’; the employer gave: ‘ab-ent without leave.’ 
Not~stated (in three cases); the employer gave: ‘ unsatisfactory.’ 
‘Being a union man’; the employer gave: ‘neglecting horses.’ 2 
‘Special’; the employer gave: ‘ pilfering.’ 
‘Reduction in wages’; the employer gave: ‘ careless.’ ” (Ibid.) 


+ There is evidence that drinking habits are actually fostered by Unemployment. “It seems rather 
tunny,” deposed a builder’s foreman, “ but I thik that the more men are out of work the more drunkenness 
there is. A fellow who is out of work goes and meets Tom, Dick, or Harry at dinner-time coming from work, 
and instead of his being given a pennyworth of bread and cheese, or something of that sort, he is given a half- 
pint of beer, and the man who gives it to him has one with him” (Report of Special Committee of Charity 
Organisation Society on Unskilled Labour, 1908, @. 211). “In many cases it encourages idle habits,” says 
another witness, “ and in others where a man sees his earnings all consumed he is disposed to cease to be thrifty.” 
(Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No, LXV. (Per. 4), to Vol. VIII.) 
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effect of Unemployment upon the individual workman is to make him in course of time 
Unemployable.”’* 


““The men and their families,” deposed Captain Hamilton, the Secretary of the Church Army, 
“physically deteriorate owing to lack of proper food and clothing. . . . Unemployment causes 
deterioration in the skilled worker, in habits and ability. . . men known as good workmen develop 
a distaste for steady work after a long spell of Unemployment. Church Army officers . . . report 
that about half of those who apply for temporary work appear to have lost all ambition or hope of 
permanent employment, and have grown quite contented to depend upon casual work for short 
periods, and they attribute this to the gradual deterioration of the men from Unemployment. Lie. 
However industrious and deserving the unskilied worker may be, a period of Unemployment with the 
consequent lack of nourishing food and the worries attendant upon such a condition of life, soon 
reduces the physical efficiency of the men ; this, with the increasing shabbiness of his clothing makes 
it more and more difficult for him to obtain employment, and eventually he swells the ranks of the 
chronically inefficient and very casual worker, and, if married, his wife and children have to work 
to maintain him.’ 


In short, it is just because the bulk of the Unemployed are, like other men, full of 
faults and shortcomings, that it is of such vital importance to the community to put 
an end to the incalculable waste, misery and deterioration that Unemployment at present 
causes. f 


(a) THE NEED FoR A NATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


We find an overwhelming consensus of opinion among our witnesses that the task 
_of dealing with the Distress from Want of Employmentis one altogether beyond the capacity 
of the Local Authorities ; and that, from the very nature of the case, the duty can be 
successiully undertaken only by a National Department.§ Thus, the Town Clerk of 
Bath, in an able summary of the results of a conference of representatives of more than 
fitty Distress Committees in December, 1907, states as his conclusion “‘ that the permanent 
solution of the Unemployed problem must be found nationally and not locally, and must 
be considered in conjunction with proposals for providing for those incapable of work, 
dealing with those who can but will not work, and promoting schemes for increasing the 
. Supply of labour for those who honestly desire to work, such as Farm Colonies,Afforestation, 
Reclamation of Foreshores, Extension of Inland Navigation, etc.; and even curtailment 
of the hours of labour.’’|| 


To this conclusion of the need for a National Authority, the foregoing analysis of 
the different classes of the Unemployed, as it seems to us, inevitably points. In considering 
what is needed for each of these types, the disabilities of even the wisest Local Authority 
become apparent. For the men of Class I., who have newly fallen out of permanent 
situations, what is wanted is some effective agency for discovering whatever vacancies 
for them may exist anywhere in the Kingdom, and the means of promptly migrating them 





* Report of Edinburgh Distress Committee, 1906-7 : see also Evidence before the Commission, Q. 97154, 
Par. 10. 


f Lbid., Q. 93611, Pars. 16, 18. 


t “ The effect of Unemployment on the idle workman is disastrous to his personal characte¢ In the- 
case of men subject to casual labour—brief periods of employment alternating with equal or longer periods. 
of idleness—the effect upon the man is to render him totally unfitted for sustained industry. Where the- 
idleness is prolonged, the character of the workman so far deteriorates that laziness becomes fixed and even. 
the restraint of casual employment becomes intolerable. The physical efficiency of the workman must neces-- 
sarily suffer from that moment when the man’s resources are no longer adequate to supply his daily needs. . . .- 
I consider Unemployment to be the most fruitful cause of moral failure on the part of the working class ” 
(Ibid., Appendix No. XXIV. (Pars. 7, 8) to Vol. VIII.), ‘‘ There is not anything that demoralises a man. 
so much as want of employment, and the longer it lasts and the oftener it occurs, the greater is tle effect and 
the worse it is to throw off. I have known many men, who have been good, honest workmen, gradually - 
reduced to the level of ‘ loafers ’ simply through long and frequent periods of Unemployment.” (Ibid., Appendix- 
No. XXII. (Par. 7,) to Vol. VIII.) 


§ Ibid., Qs. 78372 (viii.), 79408 (Par. 44), 79664-7, 79863 (Par. 11), 80092, 80109, 80733: 
(Par. 27), 81466 (Pars. 21, 22), 81550-3, 81760 (Par. 19 (b)), 81787-90, 82467 (Par. 37 (i.) ), 
82527, 82882, 82959, 83005-6, 83042-60, 83504 (Pars. 8 (a) and 9 (a)), 83555-9, 83770 (Par. 21), 83858 (Par. 
15 (3)), 84315-8, 84405, 84406, 85949-74, 86085 (Par. 10), 86126, 86127, 86466 (Par. 2 (c) ), 866646, 86726 (Pars. 
26, 27, 33), 86785-6, 88364, 88448 (Par. 7), 88508-14, and Appendices I. (19), XX. (11), XXVIL. (9) 
XXXL. (5), LIL. (23), LIV. (15), LVI. (9-11), LXIII. (12), LX XII. (8), LX XIII. (10) to Vol, VIII. 


|| Report to Town Council, Bath, January 15th, 1908. 
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and their families to take up’ these appointments. But, as we have seen, the Local 
Authorities have found it impossible to bring their little local Labour Exchanges into 
effective mutual co-operation. Hach town has naturally wanted to keep all its vacancies 
for its own Unemployed. Moreover, it is an invidious thing for one Local Authority 
to transport its necessitous families into the district of another; and but little in the 
way of migration has proved practicable. We can hardly expect a Local Authority to 
provide, at its own expense, the training which may be required to enable its Unemployed 
to fit themselves to go off and engage in a new industry which may be expanding in some 
other part of the Kingdom. Still more difficult is it for a County Borough to bring itself 
to acquire land outside its own area, in order to give such men of this class, for whom 
small holdings might be the most suitable provision, the chance of becoming self-supporting 
ratepayers in another county. The disadvantages of local action are even more obvious 
with regard to the Unemployed of Class II., the Men of Discontinuous Employment. 
These must necessarily wander over the borough boundary to building operations in the 
suburbs ; or from Northumberland to Cornwall in pursuit of great public works in progress. 
No organisation of information as to the jobs within the area of any one Local Authority 
can ever be of much use to this class. It is even a hardship to a Local Authority to find 
stranded within its area the men who have been attracted from all parts of the Kingdom 
to some large undertaking, sometimes on the mere rumour that men were required, or 
men who have been left high and dry on the completion of the work. If, to tide over 
years of depression in the building trade, it is deemed desirable to set going great works 
of Afforestation or Land Reclamation, these are obviously beyond the scope of any Local 
Authority, and would be required for the men of all parts of the Kingdom. Neither the 
drganisation of the employment of “ public works men,” nor the provision to be made 
for such of them as are in distress, can be fairly regarded as a local problem. The men of 
our Class III., the Under-employed, are, it is true, usually found stagnating in a particular 
locality and may be said to “ belong to it.” But what is needed in such districts as West 
Ham and Poplar is not an active Local Authority relieving the distress due to this chronic 
‘over-supply of labour, but some outside power to draw off the surplus, convert it into 
good material, and place it where it is wanted, either in this country or somewhere else 
in the Empire. Municipal Relief Works, and everything else that a Local. Authority 
-can devise for this type of Unemployment, merely perpetuate the evil. But the class — 
which is most intractable to treatment by a Local Authority is that of the Unemployable. | 
“This class is, we may hope, a relatively small one, but it is, as we have seen, extraordinarily 
heterogeneous. What is at once apparent is that any appropriate treatment of these 
-men involves, not one device or one institution, but a considerable variety of devices and 
institutions, each dealing with its peculiar section. Yet to start Farm Colonies for the 
-work-shy, Farm Colonies for the prematurely aged, Farm Colonies for the sane epileptics, 
“Farm Colonies for the men of inferior physique or defective will—not to mention semi- 
penal establishments for the incorrigible rogues—is beyond. the capacity, of any Loeal 
Authority, even that of the Metropolis. Moreover, the most troublesome section of the 
Unemployable’are the Professional Vagrants. Here we have what 1s obviously a National 
question. Itis useless to hope that this section will be diminished so long as Local Author- 
ities are chiefly concerned—as experience shows that they always will be, so long.as it 
‘3 a matter of local administration—to get the Vagrants over the boundary into the next 
district, in order to avoid the trouble and cost of maintaining them. 


‘Tt is, we think, also clear that the action to be taken must be such as to deal, not 
with this or that section only of the Unemployed, but with all of them. . The different 
classes that we distinguish are not marked off from each other by sharp lines; and the 
individuals pass downwards from class to class with appalling ease. “* Thedistinction 
‘between the Unemployed and the Unemployable,” says Sir John Gorst, ‘‘ which is very 
real from an economic point of view, is unstable and transient in the individual. Nothing 
degenerates from lack of use faster than the capacity to work.”* ‘‘ No one,” adds General 
Booth, ‘ will ever make even a visible dint in the morass of squalor who does not deal 
with the improvident, the lazy, the vicious, and the criminal.” + For the Government 
to provide means of rescue or provision for this or that section, and not for the other 
sections, is practically certain to lead to the provision being swamped—as has been the 
experience of the Unemployed Workmen Act—by those for whom it was not intended, 
but for whom no alternative provision is made. To deal nationally with one section 
-whilst leaving the rest to/be provided for by the Local Authorities is open to the same 
* The Unemployed—a National Question,” by Percy Alden, M.P. (preface by Sir John Gorst), 1905. 
\ | t “In Darkest England,” by W. Booth, 1890, p. 36. : 
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objection. No small part of the trouble in the past has arisen from the fact that rival 
Authorities have been simultaneously dealing with parts of the problem in different ways. 
It has been left to the Poor Law Authorities to provide for the man at the crisis of desti- 
tution ; whilst the Distress Committees and the Municipalities have been trying to prevent 
the destitution of the Unemployed by giving him work at the ratepayers’ expense. The 
Local Police Authority is often scolding the Poor Law Authority for compelling, by its 
penal conditions, the houseless poor or Vagrants to “sleep out.” The Prison Commis- 
sioners complain that the Local Police Authority crowds the prisons with the “ sleepers- 
out,” whom the regulations of the Board of Guardians have thus made into criminals. 
In return, the Board of Guardians complains that the prisons are made so comfortable 
that men prefer them to the Casual Ward, and even to the Labour Yard. Meanwhile, 
Voluntary Agencies try to make up for any shortcomings in public provision by Free 
Shelters and Soup Kitchens. And when the Local Education Authority and the Local 
Health Authority find themselves feeding the children of Unemployed men, or medically 
treating their dependents, there is no Authority to whom they can turn in order to get 
enforced on the man the responsibility of earning sufficient to keep hisfamily. Amid 
all this conflicting and overlapping activity, the mass of suffering and the continuous de- 
gradation due to want of employment remain, in spite of all the expenditure, practically 
undiminished. 


(H) CONCLUSIONS. 


We have, therefore, to report :— 


1. That distress from want of employment, though periodically aggravated by~ 
depression of trade, is a constant feature of industry and commerce as at present ad-- 
ministered ; and that the mass of men, women and children suffering from the privation | 
due to this Unemployment in the United Kingdom amounts, at the best of times, to hundreds - 
of thousands, whilst in years of trade depression they must exceed a million im number. 


2, That this misery has no redeeming feature. It does not, like the temporary 
hardships of work or adventure, produce in those capable of responding to the stimulus, 
greater strength, energy, endurance, fortitude or initiative. On the contrary, the en-- 
forced idleness and prolonged privation characteristic of Unemployment have, on both. 
the strong man and the weak, on the man of character and conduct and on the dissolute, 
a gravely deteriorating effect on body and mind, on muscle and will. The magnitude » 
of the loss thus caused to the nation, first in the millions of days of enforced idleness 
of productive labourers, and secondly in the degradation and deterioration of character 
and physique—whether or not it is increasing—can scarcely be exaggerated. 


3. That men in distress from want of employment approximate to one or other of. 
four distinct types, requiring, as we have described, distinct treatment; namely, the. 
Men from Permanent Situations, the Men of Discontinuous Employment, the Under-- 
employed and the Unemployable. ] 

4. That what is needed for the Men from Permanent Situations is some prompt and 
gratuitous machinery for discovering what openings exist, anywhere in the United King- 
dom, for their particular kind of service; or for ascertaining with certainty that no such 
openings exist; with suitable provision, where individual saving does not suffice, for the 
maintenance of themselves and their households whilst awaiting re-employment. Both 
the machinery and the provision are at present afforded, in some industries, by Trade 
Union ‘‘ Vacant Books”? and Trade Union Insurance. .This, however, does not meet 
the need of the large numbers of men in occupations for which no Trade Union exists, 
or in which no machinery for reporting vacancies and no insurance against Unemploy- 
ment have been organised. Nor does it meet the cases, unhappily always occurring in 
one industry or another, of men whose occupation is being taken from them by the adop- 
tion of new processes or new machinery, without any effective opportunity being afforded 
to them of training themselves to new means of livelihood. 


_ 5. That for the Men of Discontinuous Employment the same prompt and gratuitous 
machinery for discovering what openings exist, anywhere in the United Kingdom, is 
required, not only for individuals exceptionally Unemployed, but for the entire class, 
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at all times; in order to prevent the constant “leakage” of time between job and job, 
and to obviate the demoralising aimless search for work, whether over any one great 
urban aggregation, or by means of wandering from town to town. The same machinery 
becomes imperative, in times of bad trade, in order to ascertain with certainty that no 
opportunity of employment exists. Without some such machinery, experience shows 
that Insurance against Unemployment breaks down, owing to the excessive amount oi 
“time lost’? between jobs, and the impossibility of securing that every claimant has 
done his best to get work. 


5. That of all the forms of Unemployment, that which we have termed Under- 
employment, extending, as it does, to many hundreds of thousands of workers, and to 
their whole lives, is by far the worst in its evil effects ; and that it is this system of chronic 
Under-employment which is above all other causes responsible for the perpetual manutac- 
ture of paupers that is going on; and which makes the task of the Distress Committees 
in dealing with the Unemployed of other types—such as the Men from Permanent 
Situations, or the Men of Discontinuous Employment—hopelessly impracticable. 


6. That we have been unable to escape from the conclusion that, owing to various 
causes, there has accumulated, in all the ports, and indeed in all the large towns of the 
United Kingdom, an actual surplus of workmen, there being more than are required to do 
the work in these towns even in times of brisk trade; this surplus showing itself in the 
existence of the Stagnant Pools of Labour that we have described, and in the chronic 
Under-employment of tens of thousands of men at all seasons and in all years. 


7. That we have been struck by the fact that this chronic Under-employment of 
men is coincident with the employment in factories and workshops, or on work taken 
out to be done at home, of a large number of mothers of young children who are thereby 
deprived of maternal care; with an ever-growing demand for boy-labour of an uneduca- 
tional kind ; and actually with a positive increase in the number of “ half-timers ” (children 
in factories below the age exempting them from attendance at school). Thus we have, 
in increasing numbers (though whether or not in increasing proportion is not clear), men 
degenerating through enforced Unemployment or chronic Under-employment into parasitic 
Unemployables; and the burden of industrial work cast on pregnant women, nursing 
mothers and immature youths. . 


8. That the task of dealing with Unemployment is altogether beyond the capacity 
of Authorities having jurisdiction over particular areas; and can be undertaken success- 
fully only by a Department of the National Government. 


9. That the experience of the Poor Law in dealing with destitute able-bodied men 
and their dependents; of the Distress Committees in providing for labourers out of 
employment; of the Police in attempting to suppress Vagrancy and “ sleeping out” ; 
of the Prison Commissioners in having to accommodate in gaol large numbers of men 
undergoing short sentences for offences of this nature; of the Education and Public 
Health Authorities in feeding and medically treating the necessitous dependents of 
able-bodied men; and of the Voluntary Agencies dealing with the “ houseless poor” 
of great cities, all alike prove that every attempt to deal only with this or that section 
of the Able-bodied and Unemployed class is liable to be rendered nugatory by the neglect 
to deal simultaneously with the other sections of men in distress, or claiming to be in 
distress, from want of employment. That accordingly, in our judgment, no successful 
dealing with the problem is possible unless provision is simultaneously made in ways 
suited to their several needs and deserts for all the various sections of the Unemployed 
“by one and the same Authority. 
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‘CHAPTER V. 


‘ott frig) ~) PROPOSALS FOR REFORM. 

We have now to state the Proposals for Reform to which our consideration of the 
problem presented by the Distress from Unemployment and the Destitution of the Able- 
bodied; has led us. We put forward these proposals, far-reaching in character as some 
of them are, with a deep sense of responsibility. We have done our best to: investigate 
the actual facts and conditions of the problem, and to weigh carefully all the considerations 
that have to be taken into account in grappling with it. We have tested our proposals, 
‘so far as this is possible, by individually and privately consulting, with regard to each. 
of them, the men of practical experience, both official and‘commercial, whom we thought 
best qualified to judge as to what could, and what could not, be successfully put into 
operation. We must however point out that, with regard to this Part of our Report, 
the conditions do not permit the presentation of the same sort of detailed and finished 
Scheme of Reform as that with which we were able to conclude Part I. In respect of all 
the classes of the Non-Able-bodied, what we had to recommend lay rather in the domain 
of administrative policy and organisation, than in the technique of the several services. 
‘When we were considering the appropriate treatment of Children, the Sick or the Insane, 
we could take for granted the existence of an elaborate body of knowledge, worked out 
by specialised Local Authorities, as to how to run a school, a main drainage system, an 
isolation hospital or an asylum. All that we had to do was to show cause and devise 
means for transferring from an antiquated system of Destitution Authorities such of 
the members of these classes as had fallen into the hands of those Authorities ; and for 
the assumption of the necessary responsibilities by the several specialised Local Authorities. 
already dealing with similar services. But in the prevention and treatment of Able-bodied 
Destitution and Distress from Unemployment, we are, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, in a position somewhat similar to that in which the prevention and treatment of 
sickness stood at the opening of the nineteenth century. We have still to work out by 
actual practice the appropriate technique. 


For this reason among others, we wish to make it clear that the adoption of the 
Scheme of Reform, with which we have concluded Part I. of this Report, is in no way 
dependent upon an adoption of our present Proposals for Reform with regard to Distress 
from Want of Employment. We are, for instance, compelled to propose that the Local 
Authorities, to whom would be entrusted the whole administration of the Children, the Sick, 
‘the Mentally Defective, and the Aged, should have nothing to do with the provision for 
the Unemployed.* In our view the task of dealing with the Able-bodied person in destitu- 
tion or distress transcends, by its very nature, the capacity of even the best. Local Authori- 
ties, and must, if success is to be attained, be undertaken in its entirety by the National 
Government, on new principles, and with the help of new administrative machinery. 
Tf, however, organisation on a national basis is deemed inadvisable, or premature, the 
addition, to our Scheme of Reform, of a Committee for the Unemployed, dealing with all. 
-Able-bodied persons in distress, would even give to that Scheme administrative symmetry 
and logical completeness. In that case, there would need only to be a distinct committee 
of the County or County Borough Council, dealing with all sections of the Able-bodied 
and with the Able-bodied exclusively. In this committee (which might be called the 
Committee for the Unemployed) the existing Distress Committee would be merged. It 
would have at its disposal all or any of the devices of the Poor Law and the Unemployed 
Workmen Act; the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, the Outdoor Labour Test, the Casual 
Ward, the Municipal Relief Works and the Farm Colony, the Labour Kxchange and 
Emigration. To have one Local Authority, and one only, dealing with Able-bodied 
men, whether Paupers, Vagrants or Unemployed, would be, in itself, a vast improvement 
on the present conflict and confusion caused by the existence of two rival Local Authorities 
simultaneously relieving the same class of men. To have this Statutory Committee for 
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* It is interesting to see that the need for making a sharp distinction between the Abie-bodied and all 
the other classes, and for entrusting their treatment to quite separate Authorities, has impressed itself upon 
the contemporary Commission considering Poor Relief and Unemployment in the Transvaal State ;. though, 
in that new country, the Authorities suggested are not the same as in the United Kingdom. “ Assistance 
to the Able-bodied,” states the Report, ‘‘ and Relief to the Disabled should, as far as possible, be kept distinct. 
The former is the concern of Public Authorities ; the latter is the proper object of private enterprise.” (Report 
of the Transvaal Indigency Commission, 1906-8, p. 182.) . er . Kr 
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the Unemployed, entirely distinct from the Statutory Committees for Children, forthe Sick, 
for the Mentally Defective and for the Aged—administering its own separate institutions, 
by its own staff of officials, and working out its own specialised technaque—would be an 
enormous advance on any general Destitution Authority, with its inevitable “ mixed ” 
policy, its “mixed” officials, and its ‘‘ mixed” institutions, always crumbling back 
into the General Mixed Workhouse. 


The dominant exigencies that must govern all proposals for reform in this field are, 
as we have described in the preceding chapter :— 


(a) The existence, practically at all times, of honest and respectable work- 
men in distress from Unemployment ; either because they have fallen out 
of permanent situations, or because the interval between jobs is unusually 
prolonged. : 


(b) The chronic state of Under-employment in which hundreds of thousands 
of tworkers, especially at the seaports, and in all the great towns, habitually 
‘ exist, owing to the casual and intermittent nature of their engagements. 


(c) The vague and aimless wandering in search of work, either within a large 
town, or from town to town, which leads to demoralisation and vagrancy. 


(d) The lack of any systematic provision for the training in new means 
of livelihood, whether in industry or in land settlement, of men displaced by 
new processes, machinery or other industrial changes. 


(e) The intermixture among the Unemployed, the Under-employed and 
the Vagrants, of all sorts of “‘ unemployables ’’—the debilitated and the demoral- 
ised, loafers and wastrels, beggars and criminals, who, whilst in one way or 
another maintaining a degenerate existence at the public expense, are always 
ready to appropriate and pervert any provision made for the more deserving 
sections. 


Our Proposals for Reform are designed to meet all these exigencies. 


(A) THE NationaL LABouR EXCHANGE, 


' " The first requisite is the organisation throughout the whole of the United Kingdom 
of a complete system of public Labour Exchanges on a national basis. This National 
Labour Exchange, though in itself no adequate remedy, is the foundation of all our pro- 
posals. It is, in our view, an indispensable condition of any real reform. 


We are impressed by the need, throughout nearly the whole field of industrial life, 
of some better means than at present exist by which those seeking employment can dis- 
cover, quickly, gratuitously and with certainty, exactly what places are vacant, and where 
these are situated; by which employers seeking assistance can have before them those 
persons who happen to be disengaged ; and (what in our view is no less important) by 
which it may be conclusively ascertained that no opportunities of employment exist for 
particular kinds of labour at particular times. Some such organisation of information 
has clearly become necessary in practically all trades, if not to employers, at any rate to 
all sections of the Unemployed. It was easy, in the village, or even in the small town, 
with scant variety of occupation, for employers and wage-earners to be aware of all vacan- 
cies and of all available men. But in the huge wildernesses of London and other great 
cities, with the bewildering multiplication of occupations and specialisation of employ- 
ments, a deliberate organisation of means of communication between employers and 
employed is as indispensable, if time is not to be wasted in endless runnings to and fro, 
as the central sorting room of the Post Office or the Telephone Exchange. * 


P4,* It is interesting to find the National Labour Exchange advocated as long ago as 1869 by a charitable 
worker and Poor Law Guardian of great experience. ‘‘ We do not,” said the Rev. Brooke Lambert, “want 
Government to spend money gn Emigration . .. but whilst applying such exceptional remedies as the 
case May require, to institute or promote a general system of registration whereby men might learn where labour 
was wanted. If some such plan was in force, a great deal of valuable labour which is, by emigration, for ever 
lost to the country, might be kept in it to add by its produce to the wealth of the land.” (“ Emigration,” 
by Rev. Brooke Lambert, in Transactions of Social Science Association, 1869, p. 537.) 


. 


conducted at lightning speed.”* 
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(i) The Experience of Germany. 


But the utility of the Labour Exchange has been abundantly demonstrated. In 
nearly all the large towns of Germany such an institution has now been established : and 
we have available, in some cases, the testimony of ten, and even of twenty years’ experience. 
Over 700 Labour Exchanges of one kind or another are now regularly reporting to the 
Imperial Statistical Office at Berlin. They are filling about two millions of situations 
annually. These Labour Exchanges are of various sorts, but the most interesting to 
us are the Public General Exchanges, established by the municipal authorities in practi- 
cally every town of 50,000 inhabitants. Perhaps the most remarkable example is that of 
Stuttgart, a town standing in population between Leicester and Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
the Public Labour Exchange, which has been in operation since 1895, finds situations for 
more than a thousand male and female workers every week in the year. Here the Labour 
Exchange has the hearty support of both employers and workmen. All the large Trade 
Unions (with one exception) have voluntarily given up their own registers of unemployed 
members, preferring such members to utilise the Public Exchange. Many Trade Unions 


including those of the wood-workers, metal-workers, bookbinders, saddlers, millers and 


brewers’ operatives) compel their unemployed members to report themselves daily at 
the Public Exchange as a condition of receiving their out of work pay. Turning to 
another German city, we may note that the Labour Exchange at Munich, which has a. 
salaried staff of eighteen clerks, etc., and fills over 200 situations a day, “ is situated on an 
island over which passes the principal bridge connecting the two halves of the city. The ac- 
commodation consists in essence of a number of waiting-rooms opening off a central corridor. 
and each communicating directly with the office of the superintendent in charge of the 
particular section. There are, for instance, three sections for men—unskilled, skilled 
workers in iron and wood, and all other skilled workers—each with its own waiting-room. 
and superintendent ; one for apprentices and two for women (industrial workers and 
domestic servants). Applicants for employment come to the appropriate waiting-room 
and fill up there a short form, indicating name, address, age, whether married, single, 
or widowed, occupation and work desired, last employer, and one or two other details. 
Applications for workpeople are received in the corresponding office by personal call on. 
the part of the employer or his representative, by post, or most commonly by telephone. 
As they are received they are announced by the superintendent in the waiting-room, and. 
the number required picked out from the men presenting themselves. From the forms 
already filled in by the men the superintendent enters the essential points in a current 
register, and sends the men off to the employer with a card of identification. The em- 
ployer receiving the card is requested to note on it which, if any, of the men he has engaged, 
and to return it through the post—it is already stamped and addressed—to the Labour 
Office. Where the employer has called in person or sent an agent, this is, of course, not 
necessary ; the hiring is concluded there and then at an interview in the superintendent’s 
office. In the unskilled section men may stay in the waiting-room all day. In the skilled 
sections there are fixed hours—generally one in the morning and one in the afternoon for 
each trade. It should be added that any situation not at once filled is notified on a black- 
board in the waiting-room, so that any man coming in later and desiring to apply for one 
of them may at once present himself to the superintendent. Twice a week, moreover, 
lists of situations unfilled are drawn up and exhibited in public places. They are also 
inserted in the Press and sent round to all the neighbouring Labour Exchanges, 


“The Labour Office appears to concern itself very little with inquiries as to the 
character of applicants for employment. They are not even always asked to produce 
their infirmity insurance cards. Efforts are, of course, made to send the sort of man 
asked for by the employer, but, in the unskilled. section at least, the attitude is taken 
that it is ultimately the employer’s business to satisfy himself as to the capacity of the 
men he engages. The Labour Office is essentially a means of communication. It does, 
no. doubt, in the long run, give the employer a better workman than he would get by 
chance trom the streets; the superintendent has almost always a certain choice in the 
waiting-room, and can pick the abler or the better-known man. This, however, is only 
an indirect service. The direct utility of the Labour Office—as it presents itself un- 
mistakably to anyone spending a morning in any one of its rooms—is to prevent economic 
waste by reducing to a minimum the period during which employers are seeking for men 
or men for employers. Jn the unskilled section, with men always in the waiting-room and 
applications from employers arriving in an almost continuous stream, business has to be 








See 


* “Public Labour Exchanges in Germany,” by W. H. Beveridge (Economic Journal, March, 1908) ; 
included in “* Unemployment, a Problem of Industry,” by the same (1909). Nearly all the German Labour 


Exchanges charge no fee, and in the others the tendency is towards gratuitousness of service. 
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(it) Lhe Experience of London. - 


Nor are we without experience of the working of a Public Labour Exchange in this, 
country. As we have mentioned, the Central (Unemployed) Body began, in 1906, the. 
organisation of a system of Labour Exchanges for London as a whole.* In spite of many 
difficulties, which are gradually being overcome, this score of Metropolitan Labour, 
Exchanges, at last covering all London, are now, each year, regularly receiving from 
employers information as to about thirty to forty thousand permanent situations that, 
are vacant ; and are actually filling, from among the workpeople who gratuitously register 
themselves as desiring places, no fewer than 25,000 situations a year. What is interesting 
is to find that, although there are many applicants for employment for whom situations 
are not found, there are also many vacancies notified by employers, for workers of particular 
experience, which cannot be filled. Still more numerous are the situations notified to 
any one Exchange which that Exchange, for all its long list of waiting applicants, is unable 
to fill. A steadily increasing use is accordingly being made of the Exchanges in other 
parts of London, and the central office. An employer sends to the local Exchange for 
a workman of such and such a kind. The Superintendent of the local Exchange finds. 
that he has none on his ‘‘ live register.”’ He telephones to the central office, and the 
inquiry is sent to every one of the London Exchanges. It is significant of the proved 
value of the organisation that no fewer than a hundred situations per week are filled from 
applicants in other districts. The working of the Metropolitan Exchanges shows, in fact, 
that, whatever the state of trade, the wider the area covered by the Labour Exchange 
organisation, the larger is the proportion of situations filled, the fewer the employers whose 
wants remain unsatisfied and the smaller the remnants of applicants for employment 
for whom places cannot be found. But the Metropolitan Exchanges are working under 
great difficulties. They find their operations confined by the boundary of the Adminis- 
trative County of London, whilst industry has spread out into West Ham and Tottenham, 
Willesden and Ealing, Wimbledon and Croydon. With such industrial “ overflows ”’ 
from London as the rapidly-growing factories of Luton and Reading, Chelmsford and 
Erith, and all the intervening country, the London Exchanges are practically unable 
to get into easy and regular communication. From places further afield they are wholly 
cut off. It is, in fact, a grave misfortune that, as we have seen, the “ network of Labour 
Bureaux” covering the whole country,t which the Unemployed Workmen Act ordered 
to be established, has not yet come into existence. | 


(11) The Expersence of the Seamen's Labour Exchange. 


What is in some respects an even more interesting experiment in Labour 
Exchanges is that, confined to a single industry, but extending to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, which the Board of Trade has conducted for nearly half a century 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts. Under certain sections of these Acts, which 
were designed to suppress the evils of “crimping,” every engagement of a seaman, 
a fireman, a cook, acabin-boy, or other person in the mercantile marine is required 
to be entered into at the public office maintained by the Government for that purpose. 
There are nearly 150 Mercantile Marine Offices in as many different seaports, at which 
places alone seamen can be hired. ‘Thirty-seven of these are nothing but Labour 
Exchanges, whilst the others are adjuncts of the local Customs offices. There is a 
waiting-room where Jack can sit and smoke; a register where he can inscribe 
his temporary address; even a small staff of “runners”-—in the Civil Service 
Estimates euphemistically entered as messengers—whose business it is to know Jack’s 
haunts, so as to find him promptly when he is required. ‘‘ We undertake practically 
to find a crew for every ship,” said one enthusiastic Superintendent. The master 
mariner comes to the waiting-room; questions the men; picks out those whom 
he thinks will best suit his ship ; and enters into contract with them then and there, in 
the presence of the Superintendent, who sees that the conditions of the contract 
include such as the law makes obligatory, but has otherwise no authority in the 
matter. These offices are situated where most convenient to the shipping trade, 
and they are open for the most suitable hours—even, as at Grimsby, where fishing 
boats need to catch the tide, in the middle of the night. If no suitable man can 
be found in the port—say, for a boatswain’s place—the Superintendent may, at _ 
the master’s expense, telegraph to the Mercantile Marine Office at the next. port 





* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LXXXVI. (A) to (E) to Vol. VIII. 
7 Lbid., Q2-UTT3T. 
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sand have, as a favour, a -suitable man advanced his railway fare and’ sent’ along, 
These 150 Mercantile Marine Offices fill more than half a million situations a: 
year; 492,133 in 1906 in the 37 principal offices alone. No seaman is ever at a 
loss where to apply for whatever situations in his calling may be vacant. It is an 
‘interesting reflection upon this-experiment that in allour investigations into the 
‘tens of thousands of Unemployed whom. the Distress Committees have: had on their. 
hands, we have seldom found a seaman—practically' noné from the Royal Navy, and 
very few from the Mercantile Marine... | f ek | Eriid andl 3 


(iv) Zhe Functions. of the National Labour Eachange. 


We propose that the institution of the Labour Exchange, using the experience of 
‘Germany and the Metropolis, should be adapted to the needs of each of our four classes’ 
-of the Unemployed. ) | aes | 


(a) The Labour Exchange and the Men from Permanent Situations. 


The Men from Permanent Situations—our Class I.—would discover at once what situa- 
‘tions were vacant, and in what towns; would learn promptly if there was nowhere any 
opening for them; would ascertain whether the particular services for which they had 
been trained were being superseded by industrial changes ; ‘and, if so, to what occupations 
they could best turn. Where Trade Unions existed, they could, if desired, use the public 
-offices of the Labour Exchange for keeping their ‘‘ Vacant Books,’ and even for their 
branch meetings. For the Men from Permanent Situations, indeed, the National Labour 
Exchange would, as we shall presently describe, become the axis of a system of subsidised. 
‘Trade Insurance against Unemployment. But for the whole of this class, and for their 
employers, and therefore for the majority of the persons engaged in the industry of the 
-nation, the use of the Labour Exchange might, we suggest, be left entirely optional. 


(6) Lhe Labour Exchange and the Men of Discontinuous Employment. 


For the second class, the Men of Discontinuous Employment, the Labour Exchange 
‘has to fulfil a more important function. The need for bringing together employer and 
workman, in our Class I. only an occasional requirement, is, in our Class IT., a perpetually 
‘recurring need. By its rapid and continuous collection of information, the Labour 
Exchange would be able to obviate the present futile drifting about in search of work 
-and the incessant “leakages” of time between jobs by which so many men are ruined. 
‘The operatives in the building trades and the navvies might ascertain, even before the 
.actual expiration of one job, what other jobs were beginning. In each large urban 
aggregation, whether the 300 square miles of the Metropolitan business area, or the 50 to 
100 square miles of the other great centres, it would be possible, by a free use of the tele- 
gtaph and telephone, to make known, hour by hour, exactly what openings there were, 
for each class of labour, in each part of the town. Every morning it could be published 
all over the Kingdom, in which towns, if any, there was an unsatisfied demand for labour, 
-and for what kind of labour. No less important would it be to make known in which 
‘trades, and in which towns, there was an ascertained surplus of workers for whom no 
-places could be found. The navvies, for instance, instead of wandering hither and thither 
-on mere rumours of public works, could be directed straight to the places in which they 
-were needed, in exactly the numbers required. We think that it will probably be found 
-desirable—and, indeed, for the common convenience of employers and employed—that, 
-as in the case of the seamen, it should be made compulsory, at any rate, in certain scheduled 
trades, ior all engagements to be made, not necessarily on the premises of the Labour 
Hixchange, but at least through its organisation, and registered in its books. 


(c) The Labour Exchange and the Seasonal Trades. 


A special type of Discontinuous Employment is presented by those trades which 
‘have fairly regular fluctuations in the volume of work according to the season of the 
“year. Here the workers find themselves busy during certain months, and habitually 
-Short of work during others. As workers in these “ seasonal ” trades supply a considerable 
proportion of the Unemployed, we were glad to be furnished by the Board of Trade with 
statistical returns of their fluctuations during the decade, 1897-1906. 

“These Returns show, in the first place, a good many spring and summer trades. Of these 
building . . . is the most obvious. During spring, employment improves rapidly, and receives a 
fresh impetus in July ; from the end of August it falls off quite steadily, till the end of the year. Fur- 
nishing follows the same general course with a busy time more concentrated in the spring, and coach- 
building with one in June and July. In coopering, the season comes somewhat later, and is carried 
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on with only slightly diminished briskness till the end of the year. Brush-making and hat-making 
have each a second season in the autumn. In clothing, the worst time is in October and November ; 
every subsequent month shows improvement till the late sprmg. Leather-workers and mill-sawyers, 
though also busiest in spring and summer, and slacking off to the winter, have not such well-marked’ 
seasons. ... 

“The Returns show, in the second place, certain trades whose general tendency is directly the- 
contrary of that outlined above. They may be regarded as winter trades. Steel-smelting, while: 
somewhat irregular, has undoubtedly its slackest times in June and July. 


“In the third place, certain trades have . . . very characteristic fluctuations, which are appar- 
ently more dependent on social habits than on climatic conditions. Printers are always busiest at. 
the end of November, grow slack as soon as Christmas is past, grow busy in February and March, 
and slack again from April to June, always recover a little in July, and then fall into a dead season. 
during the summer holidays. Paper-makers, as might be expected, follow the same course, though 
not so regularly. Tobacco-workers also are busiest in November, and stand idle in July and August.. 
Book-binders . . . agree with printers in being busiest in November, but have a slack season more 
or less throughout the late spring and summer. : 

“Tt. will be seen that there is, in coal-mining, a definite seasonal fluctuation. December is. 
busiest ; employment falls off in January to recover in February and March ; after which it falls 
off in April, and though recovering in May, becomes slack again throughout June, July and August. 
With September, there is, in all cases, a recovery. . . . Iron-mining shows definite though limited’ 
seasonal fluctuations. The last four months of the year, and May, are busy times; January, April 
and June to August are times of comparative slackness. For iron and steel works . . . the three 
months June to August, and January, are marked out as periods of comparative slackness. The 
tin-plate industry . . . has apparently a similar fluctuation.”* 


It thus appears that there is no. such marked predominance of briskness in the: 
spring and slackness in the winter as is commonly supposed, On the contrary, many 
industries are at their busiest in the winter months. There is, indeed, no month 
in the year in which some trades are not usually at their busiest; and no month 
in the year in which some trades are not usually at their slackest. Thus, January 
is the busiest of all months at the docks of London and most other ports and 
one of the busiest for coal-miners; February in paper-making; March in steel-. 
smelting and textile manufacture; April in brush-making and the furnishing trades ; 
May in engineering and_ ship-building, coach-making, hat-making and leather 
work; May, June, and July in all the ramifications of the clothing trades, as. 
well as among mill-sawyers ; July and August for the railway service and all occupa-. 
pations in holiday resorts, as well as for carpenters and coopers ; August and Septem- 
ber for all forms of agricultural harvesting ; September for plumbers and iron-miners ; 
October in iron and steel works ; November for printing and book-binding, for the tobacco 
trade, the tin-plate manufacture and the metal trades generally ; whilst in December coal- 
mining, the very extensive theatrical industry, the Post Office service and the gas and elec- 
tricity works are all at their greatest volume of employment. On the other hand, January 
shows iron-mining and the furnishing trades to be at their slackest ; in February (con- 
trary to popular belief), the plumbers have the most Unemployment of any time of the 
year; in March and April the coopers; in May and June the London dock labourers. 
and the coal-miners; in July the iron and steel and tin-plate workers; in August the 
paper-makers, printers, book-binders and tobacco workers; in September the textile 
operatives and various metal-workers ; in October all the clothing trades are at their 
slackest ; in November ship-building is, on the average, at its minimum ; whilst December 
is the worst month for carpenters and engineers, mill-sawyers and coach-builders, leather-- 
workers and brushmakers. 


The inference is irresistible that, if we had accurate statistics of the daily volume: 
of employment in all industries, it might well be that we should find the aggregate for all 
trades, in all parts of the country, to be approximately uniform throughout the year. 
And this, when we come to think of it, is suggested by the character of the consumers” 
demand. The income of any highly differentiated industrial community accrues to it from. 
day to day, and becomes available for personal expenditure from week to week, in approxi-. 
mately equal instalments throughout the year. Though each family varies its consumption. 
of different services and commodities at different seasons—now buying winter clothes, now 
summer clothes, now using more coal, now taking holidays—the total amount of the weekly 
outlay of the typical household does not exhibit any great variation throughout the year. 
It is clear, at least, that the variation from season to season, when we take the aggregate: 
for all industries and for the nation as a whole, must be very much smaller than the 
seasonal slackness which, at present, in trade after trade, annually brings tens of thou- 
sands of families into the desolation of prolonged Under-employment. 


* Board of Trade Memorandum on Statistics of Seasonal Industries, and Industries carried on by Casual. 
Labour: Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No XXI. (D) to Vol. IX. 
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The Discontinuous Employment due to seasonal slackness is, in fact, so far as the 
Jabourers and all unspecialized workers are concerned, strictly analogous to the Under- 
employment of the dock and wharf-labourer. Just as each employer of this kind of 
Jabour tends to keep his own reserve, or “‘ Stagnant Pool,” which he drains only on his 
busiest day, so each seasonal trade attracts to itself, not merely enough workers to do 
its daily average of business throughout the year, but enough for its busiest season, with 
the result that each trade in turn, as its own particular slack season comes round, has a 
Jarge proportion of its workers under-employed. : 


This, however, overstates the case. In some cases the seasonal industries avoid 
variations of staff by working more continuously in the busy season and “ short time ” 
in the slack months. This, in various forms, is the practice of the coal-miners, the textile 
operatives, the iron and steel and tin-plate workers, and many kinds of factory operatives. 
It is also to a great extent the practice in agriculture and many minor industries. Where 
wage-earners enjoy practical continuity of employment under the same employer (but 
only in those cases), this variation of the length and assiduity of the working time is no 
doubt the most convenient way of meeting the variation of the demand, especially for the 
men of any specialized skill.* 


In other seasonal trades there is a certain amount of unorganised “ dove-tailing.” 
The hop-gardens get their harvesting done by 20,000 workers drawn each September and 
October from other occupations. About 25,000 Irish labourers still come from Connaught 
to help to reap the potatoes, and do other harvesting work from Perthshire to the Fen 
Country.{ Some of the Thames riverside workers supply the increased staff still required 
in the winter (though to a lesser extent than before so much machinery was employed) 
in the London gas-works. And everywhere in all sorts of industries a certain amount 
of individual and almost casual ‘‘ dove-tailing ’’ goes on, by which workers, in their own 
slack season, contrive to earn a little irregular income at other occupations. 


With a National Labour Exchange in effective operation this “‘ dove-tailing ” of one 
seasonal trade into another could be enormously increased, at any rate among the labourers 
who follow each trade, the women workers, the less specialized of the skilled workers, 
and the “handy men” and nondescripts whom every industry employs. Thus, to take 
dock labour and three other large industries only, employing a large proportion of general 
labourers and only slightly specialized men, we have been furnished by the Board of Tradet 
with figures showing the average number of men employed daily in each month of the 
year, during 1906, at the London docks and wharves, and in the gas-works, at the water- 
works, and on the tramways of the whole country. Each of these industries, by itself, 
shows a variation between its busiest month and its slackest month of between 9 and 22 per 
cent., the fluctuations affecting some 10,000 men, and that repeatedly. Adding them 
together, the variation between the total employed at the extremes of high pressure and 
slackness is only 7 per cent. ; the most extreme fluctuation affecting only some 5,000 men, 
and the busiest months being those of November, December and January, when the building 
trades and brick-making are at their slackest. It is probable that the inclusion of the un- 
skilled men in these two further industries would reduce the aggregate seasonal variation 
to a vanishing point. This it would be the business of the National Labour Exchange to 
accomplish. In this way, a much greater continuity of employment throughout the year 
could be secured for those persons who were employed at all; at the cost (which accom- 
panies every stage in the Suppression of Under-employment) of squeezing out altogether, 
once and for all, some of those not really required for the work to be done, who now pick 
up, owing to the absence of organisation, half a subsistence in chronic Under-employment. 
For these, of course, as a condition of the reform, suitable provision would have to be 
made. 





* It is in these trades also, that the variations in the consumers’ pressure can be made much less extreme 
by means of a legal limitation of the hours of labour. When the hours of cotton operatives were settled by 
the individual mill-owner, cotton-spinning and weaving were extreme instances of seasonal trades; as the 
manufacturer was unable to resist the customers’ insistence on instant delivery. Now that the maximum 
hours are legally fixed, the buyer has learnt to be more regular in his demands. The extreme seasonal ir- 
regularity ofthe London dressmaking would undoubtedly be mitigated if dressmakers were absolutely prevented 
from working more than a fixed maximum day. Customers would simply not be able to insist on delivery 
in an unreasonably short time. ) ' 

t Report ... relating to Irish Migratory Agricultural Labourers, for 1906 (Cd. 3481). 

} Board of Trade Memorandum on Statistics of Seasonal Industries, and Industries carried on by Casual 
Labour (Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. XXI. (D) to Vol. [X.). The case would be stronger 
if the statistics for dock labour could be given for all the ports, and not merely for London. At Liverpool, 
also, and apparently at most ports, the dock labourer is busiest in the winter. 
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i po wat (dy) The Labour Exchange and. the Under-employed. 


., ‘Phe Men from Permanent Situations, the Men. of Discontinuous Employment, and’ 
especially those among them. whose industries are subject to considerable seasonal 
fluctuations, are, as we have shown, in the preceding chapter, constantly dropping into 
our Third Class—the men who are, year in and year out, chronically Under-employed. 
It is with regard to this class. that the Labour Exchange reaches its highest utility. It. 
presents us with what, in our opinion, is. the indispensable instrument for dealing with 
Under-employment. We must postulate, to begin with, the great desirability, from the 
standpoint of the community, of putting an‘end to all this “ casual”? or irregularly inter- 
mittent wage-labour, if we could do so, because of its social effects. No housekeeping 
can stand a demoralising uncertainty as to whether the week’s income will be five shillings. 
or five and twenty. We cannot, however, hope to abolish the irregularity of demand 
which lies at the root of Under-employment. ‘At every port the loading and unloading 
of ships necessarily depends on their arrival and departure. Whether we have to do- 
with the private enterprise of unloading ships or harvesting crops, or with the public 
service of the Post Office or the tramways, we cannot expect ever to prevent incessant 
fluctuations from day to day in the number of men required. But although we cannot 
prevent, and may not even be able appreciably to lessen, the fluctuations of employment, 
by each separate firm, and in each separate industry, it is not necessary that these fluctua- 
tions should work themselves out, in the world of labour, into an army of hundreds of 
thousands of men who are chronically Under-employed.. What a National Labour Exchange’ 
could remedy would be the habit of each employer of keeping around him his own reserve 
oflabour. By substituting one common reservoir, at any rate for the unspecialized labourers,. 

we could drain the Stagnant Pools of Labour which this habit produces and perpetuates, 


For this purpose, an element of compulsion is indispensable. The evils of the present 
way of engaging Casual Labour are so manifest, and its direct results in Pauperism and 
demoralisation have been so clearly ascertained, that our Investigators were led to propose, 
with regard to dock labour at any rate, that it should be prohibited by law. 


“* There seems to be no right,” they report, “ to claim that such a state of things should continue. - 
We believe that the voluntary establishment of a weekly wage for the great majority of the labourers 
employed, if not for all of them, is possible, and that if this is done, an employment of such a nature, 
which requires its extra hands in the winter, might prove a boon to the unskilled workers in other: 
trades, whose busy time isin the summer. Lastly, if no system of weekly engagements is voluntarily ~ 
established (and we believe it would be an advantage to employers as well as employed), we would. 
be prepared to go further, and suggest that such a minimum period of engagement be made a legal’ 
obligation.” * ‘“b: 


To. some such legal prohibition of a method of hiring labour that is demonstrably ~ 
quite as injurious to the community as was the Truck System, we must inevitably come, 
if no other remedy can be found. Stopping short, however, of the legal prohibition of 
casual hirings, we may reasonably ask those employers who continue to adopt this mode 
of engaging labour to submit to some slight regulations calculated to reduce the social. 
evil that they undoubtedly cause. We propose that it should be made legally compulsory 
on employers (being persons carrying on industrial or commercial operations for profit), 
in all those cases in which it is not convenient to them to guarantee a minimum period 
of employment, which might be put at a month (subject, of course, to the power of dis- 
missal of any particular individual for misconduct, and even of arbitrary replacement. 
of one man by another if desired), to hire such labour as they want, whether for a job, . 
a day, or a week, exactly as is done without complaint in the mercantile marine, exclusively” 
through the National Labour Exchange. 3 


! 


We recommend that the National Labour Exchange should make a point of accom:- 
modating itself to the needs of every kind of fluctuating industry; that it should be- 
assisted in each locality by an advisory committee of employers and employed; having 
offices opened exactly where most convenient to employers (for instance, actually inside. 
the dock gates, or at.the principal wharves, or at any other places where sudden demands - 
for labour occur); keeping whatever office hours were required (ready, for instance, 
to‘supply labourers at five in the morning) ; and, of course, telephonically interconnected, 
and organised up to the maximum efficiency. As there would be no other opportunity 
of getting casual employment at all (with the possible exception of the odd jobs offered 
by private persons, not engaged in business; and even these we may hope to diminish), 





~® Final Report on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by Mr. A. D. Steel- - 
Maitland and Miss Rose Squire, p. 35. 5 ff 
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it would not be necessary to make it legally compulsory on the labourers to enrol them- 
selves at the Labour Exchange, except under the circumstances that we have described. 
Nor would it be necessary legally to prohibit the existence of other agencies for filling 
situations. As employers would not be able to use them for casual labour, such agencies, 
dealing, as they do, almost entirely with certain specialized kinds of employment, such 
as domestic servants, hotel employés and secondary school teachers, would scarcely compete: 
with the National Labour Exchange, and would have, perforce, to confine themselves, 
as they practically do now, to filling situations of at least a month’s duration. 


This plan, it will be seen, reduces to a minimum the proposed restriction on the 
employer, or the interference with his business. It would cause him absolutely no increase 
of expense. In so far as he can offer regular employment of a month’s duration, he is 
not affected at all. Even for casual labour, he remains as free as before to hire it by 
the job or by the day only, for as short a period as he chooses. He will have at his dis- 
posal all the men in the whole town who are not already engaged. He is able, in fact, to 
draw from a common reservoir instead of from his own Stagnant Pool. He may have his 
own choice of men (assuming that they are momentarily disengaged). He may ask for 
this man or that; he may keep his own list of “ preference men”; he may send for ten 
or a hundred men in order of his preference, or send merely for so many men without 
naming them. He may even bargain privately with the man of his choice, and. virtually 
secure him beforehand ; provided that he lets the formal hiring take place through the 
Labour Exchange. All that he is forbidden to do is, at any time or under any circum- 
stances, to take on casual labour otherwise than through the Labour Exchange.* 


The result to the labourer living by casual employment will be that he will find effect- 
ively open to him, not merely the particular demand for labour of this or that wharf, or 
this or that foreman, on which he has been in the habit of waiting, but the whole agoregate 
demand of the town. One employer needs men to-day only, but another needs men 
to-morrow ; one trade is busy this month, another next month. The policy of the National 
Labour Exchange would be, subject to any preferences expressed by employers, so to 
distribute the available men, and so to “ dovetail” the engagements offered to each of 
them, as to secure to each man who was employed at all five or six days’ work in every 
week. In so far as this was achieved, we should have done for Casual Labour what has 
been done compulsorily for every person employed in the mercantile marine, and volun- 
tarily for skilled nurses in most large towns by the various nurses’ institutes, etc., and 
for the members of the Corps of Commissionaires in London, namely, combined freedom. 
to the employer to hire only for a job, with practical continuity of work to the person 
employed. To quote the words of an able student of this problem, “ decasualisation. 
will reconstruct the whole conditions of life in the lowest ranks of industry, sifting out. 
for remedial treatment a certain number of ‘ unemployables’ and forcing up the level 
of all the rest. It will replace the casual class—always on the verge of distress, always. 
without reserves for an emergency—by a class for whom the words foresight, organisation, 
and thrift may represent not a mockery but a reality.” + 


The question may present itself, why, if the chronic Under-employment of the 
labourers can be thus prevented, has it not already been prevented ? The answer is 
to be found, as has been demonstrated at Liverpool and elsewhere, partly in the diffi- 
culty that each individual employer experiences in attempting to reorganise the habits 
of a trade; partly in the difficulty of even a whole trade by itself affecting a 
change; but very largely also in the very real opposition which the labourers 
themselves have offered to the introduction of regular employment. There is, 
indeed, a difficulty which has to be faced. If, by means of an effective Labour 
Exchange at Liverpool, the whole work of the docks could be done by 8,000 men con- 





* We see no reason why it should not be open to the employers in any particular trade to undertake, if 
they prefer, the organisation of their own casual employment. The Liverpool shipowners, who now refuse to: 
avoid creating a quite unnecessary congestion of surplus labour at the Liverpool Docks, with the gravest 
social consequences, might elect (rather than rely exclusively on the National Labour Exchange) to establish 
such an organization for themselves. Provided that they offered continuous employment of not less than a 
month to their men—as a very little organisation and a small insurance premium would enable them to do— 
they would be free to make their own arrangements. They might, for instance, establish a mutual society, 
which itself engaged the labourers by the month, and supplied them to the shipowners as required. They 
might even combine both advantages, the mutual society engaging and supplying the regular corps of men, 
of the number up to which constant employment could be guaranteed, and also drawing on the National 
Labour Exchange in any temporary emergency (as any individual shipowner could also do). Analogous ar- 
rangements might be made by other Associations of Employers. 

_ ~ “Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909, p. 219. 
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tinuously employed,.with a thousand or two more retained for exceptional times.of pressure, 
instead of (as at present) being spread over 15,000 men who are, chronically Under-employed, 
the social gain to Liverpool would ‘be great; but.there would be 5,000. men squeezed .out 
altogether. Every dock labourer in Liverpool fears that he would.be among the excluded, 
It is, in fact, not possible to abolish. Under-employment, except at the cost of depriving 
some of the Under-employed men even of the employment that they have. Hence the 
task cannot be undertaken except by a public Authority, and by one. prepared. at/the 
same time to provide; adequately and honourably, for the men-displaced by the improve- 
ment. We deal with this in our sections on the Absorption of the Surplus and the Pro- 
-yision.for the Unemployed... is cpatetg « of saguhot toon od fiw af ieela ene 


(e) The Labour Exchange and the Suppression of Vagraney. 


The National Labour Exchange presents what‘ in our opinion, is the only effectual 
way of suppressing Vagrancy. As is recited in the Report of the recent Departmental 
Committee,* every variety of treatment of the-Vagrant, from the most penal severity to 
the most generous laxity, has been tried in vain. » So long as the only method of finding 
work is for the workman simply to go and seek it, there 1s no possibility of preventing 
+he Unemployed from wandering from town to town. So long as the workman in search 
of a job has to wander, it is impossible to distinguish between him and the Professional 
Vagrant. So long as the “public works men” are left to stream helplessly from one 
job to another on mere rumour, without any kind of adjustment between the numbers 
attracted and the numbers required, it is impracticable to stop the swarm of “ cadgers,”’ 
who prey on the generosity of the navvy and contaminate the locality in which the 
contractor is at work. ‘‘ The knowledge of men of this class which I have gained,” 
sums up Captain Eardley-Wilmot, “‘in my experience as governor of both convict and 
local prisons, and more recently as an Inspector, has convinced me that no alteration 
in treatment, within the mits that would be allowed in this country, could affect their 
number. Causes for increase must be looked for in the social and economic conditions of 
the period under discussion. I may add that this is the opinion of every thoughtful and 
experienced prison official with whom I have discussed the question.’’f MS 


With the National Labour Exchange organised in all towns it will become possible 
for the unemployed workman in any part of the Kingdom to inform himself, with pre- 
cision, whether or not he is required in any other place. There will cease to be any excuse 
for wandering in search of work. We propose that, if it appears, on telegraphic or 
telephonic communication, that there is reason to believe that a workman can obtain em- 
ployment in another town, and if he wishes to go there for that purpose, but has not 
money, a special non-transferable railway-ticket should be supphed to him, upon an 
obligation to report himself the same day at the Labour Exchange of the town to which 
he is sent, and to repay the cost of the ticket by weekly instalments from his wages. 
Arrangements could be made, whenever thought desirable, for the man to be met on 
arrival, and conducted to the Labour: Exchange. If this were done, it would be possible 
to prohibit all wandering without means of subsistence and to abolish the Casual Ward. 
But we do not propose that the man found destitute “‘ on the road” should be sent to 





* After elaborate inquiry, the Departmental Committee, in the absence of a National Labour Exchange, 
found no better expedient to recommend than the revival of a device which has already had a long career 
of failure. Without alluding to the hopeless breakdown of the plan of giving “ passes’ to such persons as 
were considered legitimately entitled to travel on foot from place to place—a breakdown amply recorded in 
the official records—the Committee recommended “ that the police should be empowered to issue a way-ticket 
vo a man who can satisfy them, either that he has worked at some employment (other than a casual job) within 
a recent period, say, three months, and that he has reasonable ground for expecting to get work at a certain 
place, and that he is likely to keep to it (!), or that he has some other good ground for desiring to go to some 
particular place’ (Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, p. 481). The way-ticketis then 
to entitle the bearer to food and lodging each night at the Casual Ward. Thus, it is actually recommended 
in 1906, that working men should be encouraged and helped to walk to the town in which they can get work 
though it-would be far cheaper (considering the loss of time and the daily cost of food, etc.), to send them 
‘by rail! ‘‘ Going on foot,” deposed a distinguished economist, “is the dearest way of travelling ; I should 
certainly send him by train”? (Evidence before the Commission, Q. 88146). Moreover, as the Committee 
itself sagely remarks elsewhere, in contradiction of its.own recommendation, “a ticket giving the right to 
wander . . . is in itself an inducement to tramp, and the habit of Vagrancy and a confirmed love of the road, 
‘would, in our view, more probably result than the finding of any settled employment ” (Report of Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy, 1906, p. 48).. We concur in this opinion, and we consider that any form of way-ticket 
would prove, as it has repeatedly proved already, whenever it has been tried, a positive aggravation of the evil. 

{ Lbid., p. 122, (Memorandum by Cayyain Eardley-Wilmot.)  __ eth eh sen et 
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Pisbh." His duty’ awould be- to report hiniself ¢6 ‘the nearest branch af'the National Labour 

fesehaniee: where he would ‘find, ‘without fail, either opportunity of working, or’else. the 
suitable provision that we shall describé. If.this were done it would be possible to make 
all'the minor offericés of Vagrancy—sitch : as begging, “ sleeping out,” hawking or peddling 
without a licence; wandering: without means of subsistence, wandering with children in such 
Away as to subject them ‘to hardship: or deprive them of the means of education, etc.— 
occasions for instant and' invariable commitment by the Justices, not. for short sentences 
to the ordinary prison, which experience shows to be useless, ‘but to one or other of the 
reformatory Detention Colonies which must form an integral. part of the system of pro- 
vision, and which willbée"described in'our section on the Provision for the TO a he 
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sh of oO). The Labour Bechange ¢ as a “Method a enforcing Personal - Responsibiiti 


mel ce part of what is a eae cee with Nia Endinosth is, as we have seen, lene a 
tage of a section of the residents of the great cities to get work sufficient even to provide 
themselves with a night’s lodging. At present there is, indeed, no practical: method. 
of enforcing upon able-bodied men the obligation of working. Every large town has 
its class of © houseless poor ” who, with the aid of Free Shelters and philanthropic distri- 
‘butions of food, and occasional resorts to the Casual Ward and to“ sleeping out,’ manage 
to, exist with the very minimum of work. This deteriorating and éontaminating class 
eannot at present be suppressed, Because (in the absence of any proof that they ¢ould get 
work for the asking) public opinion does not permit of any real punishment of their offence, 
‘and’ persists, in fact, in relieving their physical wants... An analogous difficulty stands at 
‘present in the way of any real enforcement on negligent or drunken parents of their parental 
obligations. _ The Local Education Authorities,’ who find children hungry at school, and. 
the Local Health Authorities, who are driven to supply milk to starving infants, find. 
it practically impossible to prosecute even the most crimmally negligent parents, because 
‘there is no proof that they could get work if they chose. We have seen, moreover, in our 
chapter on Charge and Recovery, how difficult it is for the Poor Law Authorities, even 
where: men could ‘earn substantial wages, to bring sufficient proof to convince County 
Court Judges and Magistrates. that they are in a position to pay what is due from them. 
In all these directions the existence of the National Labour Exchange, where any man 
may be ensured either the opportunity of working, or else the provision that we shall 
presently describe, will enable personal responsibility to be far more effectually. enforced 
than is now possible, Whilst no man who is fulfilling all his obligations need be compelled 
to report himself to the Labour. Exchange, even if he is Unemployed, such attendance 
and report would, of course, be an imperative requirement and condition of any form of 
Public Assistance. Ifa child is found hungry at school, or without boots, the first question 
will be why is the parent not at the Labour Exchange, where either work or adequate 
provision is available for him. When this is understood, it will be found possible to take 
‘much more drastic action against those who, out of idleness, selfishness or negligence, or 
through drunkenness, refuse to provide themselves with lodging, or deprive their wives 
‘and ehildren of the necessary food and clothing, or fail to make any payments that are 
due ‘from them. 
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(B ) Tat Ae ont OF THE Sunpivs 


Ohaaie enthusiastic advocates of the Labour Exchange think so highly of the 1 improve- 
ment-that it would introduce in the organization of the nation’s industry that they believe 
it would be possible to give continuous employment to those at present, unemployed, 
‘and at the same time, through the constant growth of the nation’s industry, obtain other 
places for the section of the Under- employed who would thereby be squeezed out: . We 
‘do not take this view. We think that the “ Decasualisation of the Casual Labourer ”’ 
and the Suppression of Under-employment cannot be undertaken, and ought not to be 
‘undertaken, without simultaneously providing in some way or other, for the men who 
‘would be thrown out, We have shown that there exists in the United Kingdom to-day 
‘no inconsiderable surplus of labour—not, indeed, of workmen who could not, with an 
improved organization of industry, be’ productively employed ; but of workmen who 
are, as a matter of fact, now chronically Under-employed, and of whose potential working 
time'a large part i is, to their own mental and physical hurt, and to our great loss,,at present 
‘wholly wasted. By the working of’a National Labour Exchange such as we. have. pre- 
posed, and by the deliberate draining of the Stagnant Pools of Labour into a common 
reservoir, we contemplate that a rapidly increasing number of these Under-employed 
men will find themselves employed with practical continuity, whilst there will be, a:corres- 
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ponding section left without any employment at all. For the surplus of labour power 
which already exists in the partial idleness of huge reserves of Under-employed men, and 
which will then for the first time stand revealed and identified in the complete idleness of 
a smaller number of wholly displaced individuals, we want to ensure that the National 
‘Labour Exchange shall be able to find appropriate employment at wages. It so happens 
that there are three social reforms of great importance which would promote this object, 
and which, accordingly, we recommend for adoption concurrently with any attempt te 
drain the morass of Under-employment. 


(i) The Halving of Boy and Girl Labour. 


We have seen that one of the most prolific sources of Casual Labour, with its evil of 
chronic Under-employment, is the employment of boys in occupations which afford them 
no industrial trainmg; and which, whilst providing them with relatively high wages 
during youth, leave them stranded when they reach manhood. The extensive and, as we 
fear, the growing use of boy-labour in this uneducational way produces a ;four-fold social 
detriment :— 


“* There is, first of all, the evil, through the multiplication of van-boys, errand boys, messenger 
boys, etc., of recruiting a chronically excessive army of unskilled, casually employed, merely brute 
labour. There is, further, the illegitimate use, by employers, of successive relays of boys, not as 
persons to whom a skilled trade has to be taught, but, by ignoring that responsibility, as cheap 
substitutes for adult workers, who are thereby deprived of employment. There is, as the other 
aspect of this, the failure to provide for the healthy physical development of the town boy, whose 
long hours of monotonous and uneducational work leave him a ‘ weedy,’ narrow-chested, stunted 
weakling, whom even the recruiting sergeant rejects, and who succumbs prematurely to disease. 
Finally, there is the creation of the ‘ hooligan ’—the undisciplined youth, precocious in evil, earning 
at seventeen or eighteen more wages than suffice to keep him, independent of home control, and 
yet unsteadied by a man’s responsibilities.’’* 


It may be said that it is the duty of the parents to take care that their sons are placed 
out in situations where they will receive proper industrial training. Unfortunately, as 
is only too clear, the great majority of parents, even when they give sufficient thought to 
the matter, find it impossible to give their sons a proper start in life. 


“* What stares in the face the exceptionally careful parent of the poorer class who tries to start 
his son well is, in London, the difficulty of discovering any situation in which his boy can become a 
skilled worker of any kind, or even enter the service of an employer who can offer him advancement. 
We have, on the one hand, a great development of employment for boys of a thoroughly bad type, | 
yielding high wages and no training. We have, on the other hand, a positive shrinkage,—almost 
a disappearance—of places for boys in which they are trained to become competent men. London 
employers not only refuse to teach apprentices, even for premiums—they often refuse to have 
boys on those parts of their establishments in which anything can be learnt.’’* 


Exactly the same difficulty is found, in fact, by the Poor Law Authorities in placing 
out the pauper children for whom they are responsible. We are not satisfied that, as 
regards the boys in particular, these do not, to a considerable extent, eventually recruit 
the ranks of the Under-employed ; so that the Boards of Guardians in England, Wales 
and Ireland, and the Parish Councils in Scotland, may be, to no small degree, creating 
their own future difficulties. Out of the 300,000 boys and girls maintained out of the 
Poor Rate, for whose upbringing the Poor Law Authorities are definitely responsible, some- 
thing like 20,000 have annually to be started in employment. With regard to some 15,000 
of these, whom the Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils have elected to maintain on 
Outdoor Relief, we cannot discover that any care 1s taken that they should be either 
apprenticed or brought up to a trade at which they can get regular employment. There 
is, in fact, only too much reason to fear that practically the whole of these 15,000 
“Children of the State” pass into ill-paid occupations, in which they can eventually 
earn no regular livelihood, and that (as regards the boys at any rate) they almost wholly 
recruit one or other sections of the Under-employed. With regard to the remaining 
5,000 who have been in Poor Law Schools, or Cottage or Scattered Homes, or 
“‘boarded-out,” more care is taken by the Poor Law Authorities; and practically all 
the girls go into domestic service. For the boys, too, in many places, as much as possible 
is done, but the dearth of openings for indoor apprentices in skilled trades compels a very 
large proportion to enter the Army as bandsmen ; and it is hoped that on the expiration 


of their military service they find remunerative occupation as musicians. We think 
that there should be more alternatives open. 





* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 93031, Part I. 
+ Ibid. 
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There is, unhappily, no little evidence to show that the difficulty that parents and 
-Poor Law Authorities alike experience in placing out boys in occupations affording them 
rregular work and a constant livelihood is not confined to the Metropolis. There is the 
:same difficulty in Glasgow and Liverpool, Manchester and Hull. The evil is not that 
boys are employed, or that they suffer from Unemployment; but that they are employed 
call day at non-educational occupations. In Dundee a large majority of the boys have 
‘to find employment in places in which they learn no trade by which they can subsequently 
-earn a livelihood. In the cotton-spinning mills of Lancashire three-fourths of the piecers 
inecessarily fail to become spinners; and have eventually to change their occupations. 
Even the Postmaster-General, the largest individual employer of labour, employs far 
more boys in his service than he can use as men; and has accordingly annually to dismiss, 
-about 16, several thousand boys to whom he has taught no trade by which they can earn 
itheir bread.* 


Such a state of things in which an enormous number of boys obtain no useful industrial 
‘training before attaining manhood, calls obviously for remedy. We cannot restore the 
‘old apprenticeship system, even if that had anything like its commonly-supposed ad- 
vantages. At no time did it provide trade teaching for more than a small minority of 
‘the population, and then by a method which Adam Smith denounced as extravagantly 
‘costly to the community. There is now no method by which, over the greater part of 
the industrial field, the great mass of boys can be technically educated—whether we 
:mean by this the teaching of manual crafts or merely a wider education of hand, eye, 
-and brain into all-round industrial capacity—other than that of Trade Schools. We 
see no other way of turning the boy into a trained and fully developed man than that 
‘of providing the necessary training between fifteen and eighteen by the community itself. 
‘The parent demonstrably cannot do it. The employer will not and (under the present 
‘industrial conditions) is really often not in a position to do so. We have had before us 
various proposals for increasing the facilities for evening instruction, and for rendering 
attendance at evening continuation classes compulsory. It is, however, clear that, useful 
-as evening continuation classes may be to particular individuals, it is impossible for boys 
who are exhausted by a whole day’s physical toil to obtain either physical training or 
‘the necessary technical education. The “theory that boys can become errand boys,” 
reports our Investigator, “for a year or two and then enter skilled trades cannot be 
maintained. Very few boys can pick up skill after a year or two of merely errand-boy 
work, ... The great mass of them fall into the low-skilled trades or wholly casual 
_dabour.”+ We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that, if we want to turn into trained 
and competent workmen the 300,000 boys who now annually in the United Kingdom 
‘start wage-earning at something or another, there is only one practicable plan. We must 
shorten the legally permissible hours of employment for boys, and we must require them. to 
.spend the hours so set free in physical and technological training. 


We think that there would be many advantages in such an amendment of the Factory 
Acts and the Education Acts as would make it illegal for any Employer to employ any 
‘boy at all, in any occupation whatsoever, below the age of fifteen; or any youth under 
«eighteen for more than thirty hours per week ; coupled with an obligation on the employer, 
as a condition of being permitted to make use of the immature in industry, to see that 
‘the youth between fifteen and eighteen had his name on the roll of some suitable public 
‘institute giving physical training and technical education ; and an obligation on the boy 
‘to attend such an institute for not less than thirty hours per week. This attendance 
rmight either be for five hours every day, in the morning or afternoon respectively, or 
Tor ten hours on alternate days, according to the convenience of employers in different 
‘industries ; or, in order to suit the needs of agriculture, it might be concentrated, wholly 
-or chiefly, in particular months of the year. It should at the same time be made obligatory 
~on the Local Education Authorities to submit schemes for providing within a limited 
period the necessary institutions for the youths of their districts in whatever way was 
most suited to the local needs. Such a law would have various advantages : 


—_— 


* Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance of the Unemployed, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and 

Rev. J. C. Pringle, pp. 64-65 ; Evidence before the Commission, Q. 93386, Par. 6. We have also received a 

- Memorandum from the Postmaster-General (Conditions of Employment of Telegraph Messengers in the Post 

‘ Office, not yet in volume form), in which, whilst the evil is admitted, attention is drawn, both to the difficulties 
«of the Post Office and to the various steps taken to minimise and remedy it, 


+ Report . . . on Boy Labour, by Mr. Cyril Jackson, p. 20. oil) to s1aq Lag iF 
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tie “(1) The employer would: fixid it Jess advantageous; to employ. hoys, even if he took them ina 
“~*~ double shifts, and paid them no more,per hour than he did. before, and he would consequently, not 
i -» “be so anxious $6't6 alter his processes as 'to substitute them for adult men. But (as the supply. of. 
~ 4 <5 poy labour would be halved) ‘there would be a’positive scarcity of boys, and their rate ot wages per - 
.) chour would probably rise, so that-the employer would tend to-employ, instead of boys, actually more : 

| ;adult men than atpresent.. 006i 0). PXLOTE DOU YOu ubis 10.09) OMS SiGe mee 


2s © (2) The youth, who now has even too much pocket-money, and gets, therefore, 100 soon in- 
' dependent of home, and ‘too easily led-into ‘evil courses, would find’ his earnings reduced, perhaps* 
.:not by half, but probably by oneé-third,.and his leisure absorbed undér ‘disciplines: @ 69. 4 
(3) At the Polytechni¢.it would be possible, in thirty hours a week, from fourteen ‘to eighteen - 
(or twenty-one) to put the youth through ‘a course of physical ‘training, undet medical supervision, 
under which he would learn to swim, ‘to row, 6’ box; to’ ride, ete. 3 and it could be ensured that the 
, - adverse hygienic. conditions, of town life would be.rectified, OO peer lasewee ak jyoda 
(4) There would be possible, in the course of four or seven years’ half-time at the'trade'school, 
an education of hand, eye and brain; a practical ability to use competently the ordinary tools ;- 
a knowledge of drawing, practical geometry, and workshop arithmetic ; and. even a groundwork of 
‘". training in particular handicrafts ; ‘such as few even of duly indentured apprentices get. We need 
» not try, or even desire, to convert every boy into a skilled engineer, cabinet-maker, ‘or compositor. . 
But we could make every boy, whatever his occupation, into’a Taan ‘of trained ‘hand, eye and brain ; 
disciplined, and good-mannered ; of sound muscle and fully, developed lungs ; with a general know- 
ledge of common tools and simple machines ; able to read a plan and make a drawing to scale; ready: 
to undertake any kind of unspecialized work, and competent, even if he does unskilled labour, to do : 
it.‘ with his head.’ ’’*: dah ee Penis age 


~ With regard to the need for extending, to boys between 14 ‘and’ 18, something like: 
the supervision and control exercised over them whilst at school, there is abundant - 
evidence. At present, as in the past, it is mainly the “juvenile adult,” between 16 and. 
21, who recruits our prison population. It is the absence of any ‘system of ‘control and 
organization for the employment ‘of the young which is universally declared to be one 
of the principal causes of wrong-doing. “ When a boy leaves school the hands. ~ of 
organization and compulsion are lifted trom his shoulders. If he is the son of ‘very poor - 
parents, his father has no influence, nor, indeed, a ‘spare hour, to find work for him; he 
must find it for himself; generally he does find’a job, and if it does not land him‘into a- 
dead alley at 18 he is fortunate. Or he drifts, and the tidy scholar soon becomes a ragged - 
and defiant corner loafer.» Over 80 per cent. of our charges admit that’ they were not | 
at work when they got into trouble.’’+ aD, BLOTS ie Ne a te 

© We have hitherto referred only to boys. But the problem of the girl is,‘from an. 
educational standpoint, analogous. They alll need the training of body and brain, hand . 
and eye ;. they all need the instruction in the use of the household implements and tools ; 
they. all need the technical ‘education that is necessary to produce competent housewives - 
and mothers. . Even if we regard the industrial work ‘of girls as, for the ‘most ‘part, a 
“blind alley,” destined to end at marriage, the need for their technical training in house- * 
hold duties becomes all the more imperative. They do not, and cannot, get such training ~ 
before they leave the elementary school. The compulsory release of girls up to eighteen 
from industrial wage-earning for half their time, and. their compulsory ‘attendance at 
suitable educational courses, in which, physical training and the various branches of © 
domestic economy and household management (including how to rear a baby) would find 
place, offers, in our opinion, the best way of ensuring their adequate preparation for their - 
duties as wives and mothers. bode  stogwe tts oak 


We should recommend these reforms even if they rested solely on their educational - 
advantages. It is upon the proper physical and, technical training of its youth that» 
the nation has eventually to depend. But they present also the ‘additional attraction © 
that they would, we believe, arrest. the tendency so to arrange industrial operations as” 
to replace the labour of adult men and women by that of boys and girls. We do not - 
think, in the face of the large numbers of the Unemployed and the Under-employed 
which our inquiry has revealed, that any objection can be made on the plea that the 
labour of immature boys and girls is indispensable to the nation’s industry.’ ‘One result - 
of halving the effective labour force of boys and girls in industrial employment would, - 
in fact, be to enable the National Labour Exchange to find places, at the time of ‘ de- - 
casualisation,” for at least as many men as the “ Decasualisation of Casual Labour ’? * 
and Suppression of Under-employment would leave on its hands, bees ote 






* Evidence before the Commission, Q. 93031, Part I' 0) 0° te eudizay oS oF Dag oofilO J 
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(iL) Lhe Reduction of: the: Hours ‘of Labour of Railway and Tramway: Serviints. 


1) We look for a ‘gradual reductionvof the daily hours ‘of labour in practically ‘all int 
-dustries., . Just as the fourteen hours’ day common ih the eighteenth century gave way 
‘to the twelve hours’ ‘day of the opening of the nineteenth, and this again successively 
~to the ten hours’ day ‘ola couple of generations ago, and to the nine hours’ day of 1871, 
$0 we anticipate that, at no.distant date, we shall regard as normal the eight hours’ day 
already. obtained in various industries... This, however, has; in our view, little bearing 

on Unemployment, and none at all on Under-employment.. In most-cases the improve- 
ment in industrial organization, the universal “ speeding up ” of work, and the diminution 
of those spells and intervals which, in the longer day, so greatly mitigated the’ severity 
ot the toil, have resulted in the workers, in most manufacturing processes, at each succes- 
sive reduction: of hours, turning ‘out practically: as*much product as before. Though 
the working hours have been reduced, the number of men employed has not thereby 
been increased. The ‘social and’ economic ‘advantage of the shortening of the working 
day, which wei think it difficult to exaggerate, are to’ be found in the increased oppor- 
tunities which it affords for recreation and self-improvement, and the duties of family’ 
lite and citizenship. ; 


In one great industry, however, that of the railway service, together with the allied 
-omnibus and tramway services, the working day of nearly all the workers is still greatly 
in excess of what is socially. desirable. The excessive hours: of duty of enoine-drivers 
-and firemen, guards and porters, and tramway and omnibus drivers and conductors 
-still amount, we regret to say, to a public LE Tt is not in the public interest that 
‘men should be on duty for. twelve, fourteen, and occasionally even eighteen hours out 
-of the twenty-four; or that they should resume duty after less thin ten or twelve hours’ 
interval. ,The-failure of voluntary effort to obtain a reduction oi hours led Parliament 
‘in 1893 to pass into law the Regulation of Railways Act, under which the Board of Trade 
was empowered, on being satisfied that the hours of labour of any railway servant were 
excessive, to require the railway. company to submit a new and improved schedule of 
working hours. Under this.Act, which has been slowly enforced by the Board of Trade, 
a certain improvement has taken place in the course of the fifteen years, especially in 
the hours of signalmen:in-busy signal-boxes, who now usually enjoy an eight hours’ day, 


The hours of most grades of railway operatives are, however, under nearly all the 
-companies, still excessive. The Board of Trade Returns do not now reveal the exact hours 
of duty of the railway men; and no account is taken of any instances of less than a 
twelve hours’ day, which often means, not forty-eight, but eighty-four hours per week. 
Yet in the one month of October, 1907, no fewer than 113,490 cases were reported by the 
tailway companies themselves of men who were kept on duty for more than twelve hours 
-in the day. Even deducting the time spent in travelling home (which is, however, rightly 
paid for.as time given to the employer’s service), there were no fewer than 56,180 cases in 
which men were kept.on arduous and responsible duty for' thirteen hours or more in a day— 
-some of them for fifteen and even for eighteen hours.* ‘That such excessive hours of duty 
are not really required by the exigencies of railway administration, or by the accidents of 
‘fog or breakdown, provided proper arrangements are made, is demonstrated by the fact 
‘that the Great Central Railway Company, in the same month of October, 1907, was able to 
‘report that scarcely any of its passenger train workers, and a tiny percentage only of its 
goods train workers had ever once exceeded twelve hours’ duty.+ 


The evil is not confined to the railway service. The great majority of tramway con- 
ductors and drivers in the United Kingdom still apparently work, not for forty-eight 
‘but for seventy, and occasionally as much as eighty or ninety hours per week; and even 
those directly in the services of the Municipal Authorities administering their own tram- 
ways usually work for twelve hours a day. The day’s duty; too, is often made more 
harassing by being “ split’ between two turns, with an interval between, so that from 
start to finish the man is away from home for as much as sixteen or eighteen hours. The 
‘work of the omnibus drivers and conductors usually extends to eighty and even ninety 
hours per week. 


* Return in Purswance of Sec. 4 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889 (Cd. 3894), 1908. : 
+ Lbid. Git X . ' i - : i 
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Here there is no question of a new principle being involved. For the past twenty- 
years the Board of Trade has intervened, in order to secure, by means of the powers: 
deliberately entrusted to it by Parliament, shorter hours of labour for adult men. We- 
think that the time has come when this intervention should become systematic, covering: 
the whole field of the railway, tramway and omnibus services ; and that those responsible 
for the administration of these services should be required to submit schedules providing 
that no man’s ordinary duty should exceed, if not forty-eight, at any rate, as a maximum,. 
sixty hours in any one week, or should be so divided as to deprive him of proper intervals 
for sleep, recreation, and the duties of family life. 


This reform is advocated and required for its own sake. But such a reduction of 
the hours of duty of these classes of operatives would have the further advantage of 
actually increasing the number of men required in an occupation where employment 
is exceptionally stable and regular. If undertaken concurrently with the suppression. 
of Under-employment, it would undoubtedly enable the National Labour Exchange to: 
find places, not necessarily for the particular men thereby displaced, but for a number- 
of men equivalent to a large proportion of the surplus labour thereby revealed and identified... 


(il) Lhe Withdrawal from Industrial Wage-Earning of the Mothers of Young 
Children. 


We have seen that, of the 56,000 widows and deserted wives whom the Poor Law- 
Authorities of the United Kingdom elect to maintain on Outdoor Relief, mainly because- 
of their 135,000 children under fourteen, the vast majority are driven to engage in in-- 
dustrial work, notwithstanding their receipt of Outdoor Relief, because this is deliberately - 
fixed at a rate inadequate for their support. It has long been the policy of the Local: 
Government Board for England and Wales, as well as of that for Scotland, that Outdoor: 
Relief or Aliment, where given at all, should always be adequate for the proper support: 
of the family. It is obvious that, where there are young children, it is suicidal for the- 
nation to drive the mother to earn money in industry, at the expense of so neglecting the - 
children that they grow up, if they grow up at all, stunted, weak and untrained, and_ 
almost inevitably destined to recruit the ranks of the Under-employed and of Pauperism... 
Yet this, as we have seen, is what is happening to-day. 


An analogous evil is taking place among the majority of the Unemployed and the 
Under-employed. Because the man’s earnings cease, or are small and uncertain, the wife~ 
is driven to earn money at the laundry, or by “ charing,’” by taking work out to be done» 
at home in all the “sweated” trades, or in the thousand and one ways in which hard-~ 
driven women toil for a few shillings a week in London and other great cities. 


Under a reformed administration such as we propose, the mothers of young children. 
will not be driven to neglect their home duties by engaging in industrial work. If the 
widow, or other mother to whom Home Aliment is allowed, is not actually unfit to have- 
the charge of her children, the Registrar of Public Assistance will, in accordance with. 
the policy hitherto pressed in vain on the Boards of Guardians, peremptorily see to it that. 
the amount allowed to her is sufficient for the proper support of the family group. The- 
children will be, in effect, “ boarded-out ”’ with their own mother; and it will naturally ~ 
be a condition of such Home Aliment that she devotes her time and energy to their up-- 
bringing, and not to the industrial work which, with its concomitant neglect of the children... 
is as uneconomical to the nation ag it is distasteful to every good mother. Similarly,. 
when we get the Under-employed men, by the operation of the National Labour Exchange,. 
regularly getting five or six days’ work a week ; and the Unemployed getting either prompt 
work or the provision that we shall presently describe—this, too, so far as made for the- 
support of wife and children, being conditional on the mother giving her time and energy © 
to her own children—the wives will, at any rate, not be driven to neglect their homes by~ 
engaging in industrial work in order to keep the household from starvation. There is, 
as we have seen, a consensus of testimony that it is the chronic Under-employment of 
the men, not any craving of the women to leave their home duties, that causes the greater: 
part of the industrial work of wives and mothers. Concurrently with the operations of | 
the National Labour Exchange for the Suppression of Under-employment, we may accord- - 
ingly count on a considerable voluntary withdrawal of wives and mothers from industrial . 
wage-earning ; leaving, therefore, directly or indirectly, in the various re-arrangerments 
of industry that will be taking place, many vacancies to be filled by men.. 
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It is not, of course, suggested that the particular work heretofore done by the boys 
and girls, by the railway and tramway workers and by the mothers of families should be 
given to the particular men displaced by “ decasualisation.”” What would happen would 
be that each employer would so re-arrange his employment of labour as to get his work 
done as conveniently as before, taking on, as additional hands, the most efficient men 
that he could obtain. These would leave vacancies which would tend to be filled by 
men who would otherwise have furnished the daily recruitment of the Under-employed 
that now goes on; or by the younger, the more energetic of those already in that great 
army. It is in this way that the total number of those at present Under-employed would 
be reduced to the number who could get fairly continuous employment. It is not necessary 
to imagine that the most demoralised and deteriorated man among the casual dock labourers 
would be able to become either a railway signalman, a telegraph messenger, or a shirt- 
maker. 


(c) THE REGULARIZATION OF THE NaTIONAL DEMAND FoR LABOUR. 


We have given prominence to the Absorption of Labour by the three desirable reforms 
that we have just described, apart from the usual expansion of industry, because the 
nation cannot be expected to undertake even so great an improvement as the Suppression 
of Under-employment, without adequate assurance that its industry would not thereby 
be crippled at times by lack of hands, or that openings could be found for the Casual 
Labourers who would be no longer required as such. But apart from preventing the 
weary and demoralising aimless hunt for work, and diminishing the present “leakage ” 
of time between jobs, the National Labour Exchange will not prevent Unemployment, 
whenever the total volume of the business of the nation, and even of all the nations of the 
world, falls off in those periodical depressions of trade of which we have, as yet, no complete 
explanation. In the years 1826, 1839-42, 1847, 1857-8, 1867-9, 1878-9, 1884-7, 1892-5, 
1903-5, and 1908-9 such cyclical trade depressions of general character have sent up 
the percentage of Unemployed workmen to three, four and even five times as many as 
in the better years. The proportion of Trade Union members in Unions paying Out of 
Work Benefit (as to whom alone there are yet any statistics), who retain their situations, 
_ falls from the 97 or 98 per cent. characteristic of good years, to 92 or even to 89 per cent. 
This means that something like a couple of hundred thousand skilled workmen in the 
United Kingdom find themselves, through no fault of their own, without work or wages, 
and unable, whatever their character or their efforts, for a prolonged period to get em- 
ployment. At the same time all the various grades of unskilled and general labourers 
find their employment more than usually intermittent, and all the evils of Under-employ- 
ment and of the seasonal fluctuations are intensified. The National Labour Exchange 
will be more than ever useful in these years of depression in demonstrating and accurately 
measuring the surplus of applicants over situations. But it cannot fill vacancies that 
do not exist. What is needed in the lean years, which we must expect to recur once or 
twice in every decade, though we cannot yet accurately predict their dates—what is 
required as much for the skilled men as for the labourers—is some means of keeping the 
demand for their services at a uniform level. 


= we fT - t jpeg * = 


We think that the Government can do a great deal to regularize the aggregate demand 
for labour as between one year and another, by a more deliberate arrangement of its 
orders for work of a capital nature. 


“Tn round numbers,” deposed our most distinguished statistician,* “ it may be estimated that 

200,000 or fewer able-bodied adult males are out of work from non-seasonal causes one year with 

another, and have no sufficient. resources, and that this number fluctuates between 100,000 in the 

| best year, to 300,000 in the worst. . . . The economic and industrial problem is to re-arrange the 
demand for labour to the extent indicated by these numbers. . . . There is consequently a need, 
in the worst year, for wages to the extent of £10,000,000 to bring it to a level with the best, so far 
as these men are concerned ; for the whole of the last ten years £40,000,000 would have sufficed. 
The annual wages bill of the country is estimated at £700,000,000. . . . Is it possible for the Govern- . 
ment and other public bodies who employ labour in large quantities to counteract the industrial 
ebb and flow of demand by inducing a complementary flow and ebb; by withdrawing part of their 
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* Mr. A. L. Bowley, Reader in Statistics, London School of Economics, University of London ; Evidence 
before the Commission, @. 88192, Pars. 6,9; Westminster Gazette, March 27th, 1907. 
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demand when industry needs all the labour it can get, and increasing the demand when industry is 
slack 2 To have a useful effect this alteration would have to’be commensurable with the sum named 
above (£40,000,000 in ten years).” 


We think that there can be no doubt that, out of the 150 millions sterling annually 
expended by the National and Local Authorities on works and services,* it would be 
possible to earmark at least four millions a year, as not to be undertaken equally, year by 
year, as a, matter of course ; but to be undertaken, out of loan, on a ten years’ programme, 
at unequal annual rates, to the extent even of ten or fifteen millions in a single year, ab 
those periods when the National Labour Exchange reported that the number of able-bodied 
applicants, for whom no places could be found anywhere within the United Kingdom, 
was rising above the normal level. When this report was made by the Minister responsible 
for the National Labour Exchange—whenever, for instance, the Percentage Unemploy- 
ment Index as now calculated + rose above four—the various Government Departments 
would recur to their ten years’ programme of capital outlay ; the Admiralty would put in 
hand a special battleship, and augment its stock of guns and projectiles ; the War Office 
would give orders for some of the additional barracks that are always being needed, and 
would further replenish its multifarious stores; the Office of Works would get on more 
quickly with its perpetual task of erecting new post offices and other Government 
buildings, and of renewing the worn-out furniture ; the Post. Office would proceed at three 
or four times its accustomed rate with the extension of the telegraph and telephone to 
every village in the Kingdom ; even the Stationery Office would get on'two or three times 
as fast as usual with the printing of the volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
and the publication of the national archives. But much more could be done. It is plain 
that many millions have to be spent in the next few decades in rebuilding the worst of 
the elementary schools, greatly adding to the number of the secondary schools, multi- 
plying the technical institutes and training colleges, and doubling and trebling the accom- 
modation and equipment of our fifteen universities. All this building and furnishing 
work, on which alone we might usefully spend the forty. millions per decade that are in 
question, is not in fact, and need not be for efficiency, done in equal annual instalments. 
There might well be a ten years’ programme of capital Grants-in-Aid of the local expenditure 
on educational buildings and equipment. It requires only the stimulus of these Grants- 
in-Aid, made at the periods when the Minister in charge of the National Labour Exchange 
reports that the Index Number of Unemployment has reached the Warning Point, for 
these works to be put in hand by the Local Education Authorities all over the Kingdom to 
exactly the extent that the situation demands. At the same time the Loca! Authorities 
could be incited to undertake their ordinary municipal undertakings of a capital nature, 
whether tramways or waterworks, public baths or electric power stations, artizans dwellmgs 
or Town Halls, drainage works or street improvements, to a greater extent in the years of 
slackness than in the years of good trade. This, indeed, they are already tending to do ; 
and to the great development of municipal enterprise in this direction, setting up a small 
ebb and flow of its own to some extent counteracting the flow and ebb of private industry, 
we are inclined to attribute the fact thatthe cyclical depressions of the last twenty years 
have been less severely felt in the United Kingdom than were those of 1878-9 and of 
1839-42, at 


What we are proposing is not that the Government or the Local Authorities should | 
start Relief Works. It is, indeed, the very opposite of the Relief Works for the employ- 
ment of the Unemployed to which we have been accustomed :— 


“ A scheme of this kind,” continues Mr. Bowley, “‘ would differ from a crude form of Relief Works 
in four important ways :— | 


(a) The work concerned would be started before Unemployment became acute, say, when 
the Percentage Unemployed Index reached 4 per cent. j 


(b) There would be no artificial demand made for labour, only an adjustment im time of 
the ordinary demand. . . 


(c) The Unemployed, as a class, would not be attracted, for the demand would come through 
ordinary trade sources, and before there was any considerable dearth of employment.. 


_(d) The wages ea would be measured only by the work done, being contracted out on the 
ordinary commeréial basis. 








* Including expenditure out of loans, but excluding all interest and repayment of debt and pensions. 


7, But a much more accurate statistical index would presently become available. 
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‘* Such a scheme need involve no expenditure, save of thought and of forethought’; is of the 
nature of prevention rather than of cure ; and in proportion as the scale of its operation was sufficient 
would remove the principal legitimate cause of dissatisfaction of the genuine workman with industrial 
conditions.”* 


It is, in fact, vital to this plan of Regularizing the Demand for Labour that there 
should be no attempt to employ the Unemployed as such. The men and women taken 
on would be picked out for employment, in the ordinary way, because they seemed the 
most efficient at their trades, and the most suitable for the service required. They would 
be taken on exactly in the numbers, and in the proportions between grade and grade, as 
was required for the most economical and efficient execution of the work. It would be 
quite immaterial whether they were momentarily out of a job or whether they relinquished 
other employment to take up what seemed a better engagement. In short, whether the 
works put in hand are done by direct employment (as at Woolwich Arsenal, the Army 
Clothing Factory or the Government Dockyards), or put out to contract (as with some 
warships, most of the buildings and stores, and all the furniture and printing), it is essential 
that they should be done in the ordinary way, by the departments or contractors ordinarily - 
concerned, and by the best of the available workmen and labourers usually engaged in 
just those kinds of work, taken on because their services are wanted, and without any 
regard to whether or not they are “‘ out of a’job”’. They would have absolutely no con- 
nection or contact with whatever provisions were made for the men in want or in des- 
titution. It is not the function of these enterprises to relieve distress—that will, as we 
have presently to describe, be otherwise provided for—but to prevent, long before they 
fall into distress, the two or three hundred thousand good and efficient workmen from 
becoming Unemployed. 

3 

The works that the National Government or the Local Authorities might, in this 
way, put in hand in the lean years of the trade cycle, need not, of course, be confined to 
the kinds that we have mentioned, or to those to which we have hitherto been accustomed. 
It has, in particular, been pressed upon us by many witnesses that considerable schemes 
of Afforestation might advantageously be undertaken by the Government; and one 
estate in the West of Scotland has actually been acquired for that purpose. Moreover, 
the attention called to the loss of land by erosion of the coast at various points has led 
to proposals for Coast Protection and Land Reclamation, for which it has been suggested 
that “the Unemployed” could be engaged. These latter proposals are under the con- 
sideration of a separate Royal Commission, whose Report will doubtless show to what 

extent and under what conditions any such works could usefully be undertaken. It is, 
however, clear that, to the extent that it may be profitable for the nation to engage in 
eitherAfforestation or Land Reclamation, these enterprises should be undertaken, not 
as Relief Works for the Unemployed, but as public enterprises of national importance, 
valuable in themselves, but, as we should suggest, executed out of loans on a ten years’ 
programme ; and, within the decade, made to vary in volume, in such a way, as far as 
may be practicable, as to ebb and flow in a manner complementary to the flow and ebb 
of private industry. Both Afforestation and Land Reclamation have the advantage 
that they can be done in intermittent spells, the progress made und the staff employed 
being capable of graduation according to need. But neither Afforestation nor Land 
Reclamation can be done by men quite unskilled in these occupations. In both cases 
experience shows that the work is of a kind that is within the compass, if there is to be 
economy and efficiency, of particular classes of labourers, and of these classes only, It 
is work for which they have been more or less trained, and akin to that on which they are 
usually employed. It is these men who ought to be engaged for the work, whenever, in 
accordance with the Report of the Minister responsible for the National Labour Exchange, 

it is decided to undertake it, or to augment the staff upon it—not a heterogeneous crowd of 
men drawn irom those who have applied for relief in the large towns. The work of planting 
trees, for instance, can best be done by the agriculturists out of work ; and so long as any 
such can be hired by the local superintendent of the plantation, there is no reason why towns- 
men should be brought down to doit. To start making embankments and sea-walls with 
distressed tailors and bricklayers and clerks, when there are navvies looking for 
employment, is as great a wrong to the navvies (and as uneconomical) as it would be: 
to take on the navvies.at the Army Clothing Factory or to put them to build a new school. 
Hach work, in short, should be undertaken, not by any Distress Committee or Unemploy- 
ment Authority, but by the particular Department requiring it; and should be executed 
by the best and most efficient of the men accustomed to that kind of work who can, at 
the time, be found and hired in the ordinary way. Under these conditions we think that 


7 





* Evidence before the Commission; Q. 88192, Par. 9. 
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the Board of Agriculture might well take its share with the other public Departments 
in regularizing the national demand for labour; and might always therefore have on 
hand extensive works of Afforestation and Land Reclamation, to be done out of loan, 
and executed on a ten years’ programme, for which it would take on men, or place contracts, 
to a greater or smaller extent each year, according to the Reports of the National Labour 
Exchange as to the state of the Labour Market. 


It is an advantage of this method of executing the public enterprises of capital value 
which the nation requires during each decade, that it is actually cheaper than doing them, 
year by year, without thought of the Labour Market. For (what is usually forgotten) 
capital is Unemployed and Under-employed to at least as great an extent as labour. 
It is in the lean years of the trade cycle, when business is depressed, that most capital is 
Unemployed, and the Bank rate is at its lowest. It is, accordingly, just in the years that. 
Government works are needed in order to keep up the National Demand for Labour 
that Government can borrow at the cheapest rate. The influence of this fact upon 
municipal enterprise has, in the last two decades, been most marked. It has, however, 
as yet scarcely affected the ordering of the national expenditure of a capital nature ; 
partly, perhaps, because the Treasury book-keeping excludes, deliberately, anything in 
the nature of a capital account, and insists on regarding all expenditure within the year 
as chargeable exclusively to the income of that year. Yet to concentrate in the lean years 
most of the whole capital outlay of each decennium is clearly to reduce the cost of the 
works. This consideration enables us also to see that the undertaking of such works 
by the Government in the lean years does not, as is sometimes thoughtlessly alleged, 
cause as much Unemployment as it prevents. On the contrary, it actually increases the 
total volume of industry for the decade as a whole. It is objected that if the Government. 
spends a pound on employing labour, it has to take that same amount from the taxpayer, 
who thereupon has necessarily to reduce his own expenditure on labour. But this is to 
ignore the fact that, in the years of trade depression, if the Government (which need 
not be subject to depression) sets the machine in motion, it may use, not the proceeds 
of taxes, but Unemployed floating capital, and mills and plant that are temporarily Under- 
employed, to employ the labour. If the Government, in years of depression, when no 
one else is willing to embark in new undertakings, borrows some of the capital that is 
lying idle and unused—offered, in fact, in vain at 2 or 3 per cent. per annum—in order to 
augment its own enterprises, it interferes with no taxpayer’s employment of his coachmen. 
or gardeners. Even those from whom the capital has been borrowed increase rather 
than decrease their personal expenditure. Thus there is'in this way a real addition 
to industry. That which would otherwise have been idle is set to productive work. There 
is here, not merely a Regularization of the National Demand for Labour, but actually an 
increase, taking the ten years as a whole, over what would otherwise have been demanded. 
The interest and sinking fund on the loans raised in the lean years has, of course, to be 
met, but the nation has by that time the advantage of the new work; and the charge 
falls, moreover, largely on the years of good trade and high profits, when a curb on private 
expenditure is, from the standpoint of Regularizing the National Demand for Labour, 
a positive advantage, * 


(vp) Tue Provision FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


However effective may be the National Labour Exchange in getting men into 
continuous employment; however great may prove the opportunities of absorption 
afforded by limiting the labour of boys and the excessive hours of men; and however 
successful the Gdvernment may be in regularizing the National Demand for Labour, we 
cannot hope to escape having to make provision for a residuum of men and women who 
find themselves in distress from want of work. The measures that we have suggested 
will, we believe, go far to prevent unemployment; and they will certainly reduce the 
evil to manageable dimensions. Nevertheless there will be, at the outset, a considerable, 
and, at all times, a certain number of Unemployed, for whom (especially as there will be 
no Poor Law, and no other public agency dealing with able-bodied men) definite public 
provision must be made. 








* On the other hand, it must be remembered that this plan of using Government Works as the means of 
Regularizing the National Demand for Labour is entirely inconsistent with the claim sometimes made that 
the Government and Local Authorities ought t6 afford constant employment to those in their service, and should. ~ 
never reduce their staffs. Whatever force there may be in the plea for permanence of tenure under the present. 
conditions, we think that it will be greatly lessened when there exists an efficient National Labour Exchange and. 
a sufficiently Regularised National Demand for Labour. 
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(i.) Trade Union Insurance. 


We are impressed with the advantages which Trade Union organization offers in 
dealing with Unemployment. Where a Trade Union is highly organized and efficiently 
conducted, it possesses, in its branch meetings and its “‘ Vacant Book,” machinery for 
making known opportunities for employment, and for seeing that every unemployed 
member gets as quickly as possible into a new situation, that cannot be surpassed. With 
this machinery it can safely offer to give ‘‘ Out-of-Work Benefit,’ and thus enable its 
members effectively to insure against Unemployment. But the cost is heavy, and has 
-been found,so far, beyond the means of any but a small minority of the better paid artizans. 
The difficulty, too, of getting prompt information of all vacancies, and of ensuring that 
unemployed members really apply for them, has stood in the way of the payment of 
Out-of-Work Benefit by the trades in which Discontinuous Employment is the rule. 


We propose that the State should help and encourage workmen to insure against 
Unemployment. We think that the plan now spreading throughout the Continent of 
Europe, of affording to Trade Unions a subyention from public funds, in order to assist 
them to extend their own insurance against Unemployment, is one that should be adopted 
in this country. Under what is called the Ghent system—instituted at Ghent in 1901 ; 
since adopted in nearly all (27) the principal towns of Belgium; and now in course of 
imitation in France (since 1905), Norway (since 1906), Denmark (since 1907), Belgium 
(since 1907), several Dutch towns, and by St. Gall (since 1905), Basle (since 1908), 
and Strassburg (since 1906)—a contribution is annually made to the Trade Union equal to 
something like half of the amount actually paid in Out-of-Work’ Benefit to members 
unemployed in the last completed year, apart from any strike or other collective dis- 
pute. This contribution from public funds to Trade Unions giving Out-of-Work Benefit 
has, to quote the words of the Board of Trade, ‘“‘ undoubtedly, in certain cases at least, 
been accompanied by a great development of Unemployed Benefits on the part of Trade 
Unions anxious to participate.” * What was before financially out of the reach of many 
of the Trade Unions has now become possible to them, with the result that a greater pro- 
portion of the workmen are protected from falling into distress from want of employment. 
“Insurance,” reports the Board of Trade, “is thus encouraged both by the Trade Union 
motive of protecting the Standard Rate, and by the prospect of a bonus from without. 
Pressure to join a Trade Union is—at a price—converted by the Municipality into pressure 
to insure against Unemployment.”+ We think that a similar inducement should be offered 
in the United Kingdom with a view, not only. to helping the Trade Unions that already 
insure, but also to inducing the million other Trade Unionists, not at present enjoying 
this protection, to subscribe for Out-of-Work Benefit. 


“A further encouragement might well be afforded to the provident workman. As 
a large proportion of the situations in the skilled trades are not of the nature of casual 
employment, but do, as a matter of fact, last for a month or more (or could easily be so 
arranged as to do so), it would not be compulsory for these to be filled through the 
National Labour Exchange. It might even be desirable to make arrangements also. 
for the shorter engagements and “casual” jobs of the skilled mechanics in such trades. 
to be independently organised. It might be well to provide that where a Trade Union, 
giving out-of-work benefit, desired (perhaps in conjunction with an organisation of em- 
ployers) to manage its own register of men unemployed and situations vacant, it would 
be permitted to do so in close connection with the National Labour Exchange, which 
would transfer to it at once any application notified by its members, or by the employers 
in that trade who were in the habit of dealing with the Trade Union, and not fill any ~ 
such situations unless and until the special office for the trade failed to do so. In this. 
way there would be secured, to those workers in any trade who had been provident enough. | 
to insure themselves against Unemployment, a practical preference for the employment 
thus offered in that trade. This conjunction of the Trade Union register of unemployed. 
workmen with the National Labour Exchange is, as we have already mentioned, coming 
to be a common feature in Germany, and is also working well in the London Labour 


Exchanges. 


We have had it suggested to us that insurance against Unemployment might be 
universally ‘extended if it were made compulsory. The idea of throwing upon the 





* Board of Trade Memorandum on Iisurance against Unemployment in Foreign Countries (Hvidence 
before the Commission, Appendix No. XXI. (K), to Vol. IX.). 
+ Ibid. 
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employers and workmen of particular trades, and through them on the consumers, the 
burden of the irregularity of employment in these trades: has many attractions, but we 
cannot see that the universal and compulsory union of all the employers and all the 
workmen in an insurance fund is, even with Government aid, either practicable or desir- 
able. It is worth notice that no such scheme has found a place in the elaborate proposals 
of the German Government for workmen’s insurance; or has been adopted elsewhere.* 
We do not see how, without the aid afforded by Trade Union organization, a Compulsory 
Insurance scheme could possibly be worked in such a way as both to provide for the 
“bad risks ”’—the men who, for one reason or another, are constantly falling into’ Un- 
employment—and yet to take care that these men embrace every opportunity of getting 
into situations. Moreover, these “ bad risks’ are, even under the sharp superintendenee - 
of a Trade Union, always contriving to draw, each year, their maximum Out-of-Work 
Pay, and thus to inflict a considerable loss on the insurance funds. The same men are 
continually “running out of benefit,” and becoming ineligible for Out-of-Work Pay, long 
before they get into employment again; and hence requiring some other provision than 
any scheme of insurance can make. Moreover, the Trade Union can, and constantly 
does, exclude from its membership men who have not attained a certain degree of skill, 
or of regularity of conduct; exactly as a Friendly Society excludes men suffering from 
syphilis or phthisis, or any mortal disease. Even then insurance is beyond the reach of 
large sections of Trade Unionists. It would require a beneficient revolution to be effected 
both in the scale of remuneration and in the continuity of employment of the Casual 
Labourers of the great cities, and we think also, among the platers’ helpers and other 
ship-yard labourers, and the builders’ labourers, before their periods ot recurrent Un- 
employment could be provided for by any insurance premium within their means, even 
with Government help. Seeing that these ill-paid labourers constitute nearly one-half 
of all the persons employed in their respective industries, we doubt whether any system’ 
of compulsory insurance, administered by a Government Department, could possibly pro- 
vide for their great needs. | 


The case may be different if Compulsory Insurance is applied only to particular 
sections of workers or to certain specified industries, under carefully considered conditions. 
Any such plan, applicable only to a portion of the industrial field, has the drawback of 
not solving the problem of providing for the bulk of those in distress from Unemployment ; 
for it would, of course, be the Casual Labourers, and generally the great army of the 
Under-employed, who would be omitted; and these form, as we have seen, the bulk 
of the applicants to the Distress Committees. Hence a plan of Compulsory Insurance 
for some classes of skilled artisans, or for the more regularly employed workers generally, 
could not be substituted, either for the existing provision under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act, or for any improvement on it. It could, at best, be only an adjunct to a compre- 
hensive scheme of dealing with Unemployment. But such a scheme of Compulsory 
Insurance, even if partial, may be worth considering for its own sake. If the Government 
and the employers were financially interested in it, they would both have a motive, even 
if somewhat indirect and remote, for reducing Unemployment to a minimum. It seems 
to us clear, however, that two conditions would be essential. No such scheme could 
possibly be worked without a national organisation in the nature of a Labour Exchange, 
to which all available vacancies were reported; and to which all insured workmen out of 
Employment were required to apply for situations. Without machinery of this sort, it 
would never be possible for the administrators of the Insurance Fund to be sure that the 
workman claiming benefit was really unable to obtain a situation. The “bad risks” 
would, in any case, constitute a serious drain on the Fund; and without some means 
of ensuring that definite situations were offered to them, these “ industrial malingerers ”’ 
would eat it up altogether. In short, resort to the National Labour Exchange would 
have to be made legally compulsory, in the insured industries, both upon all employers 
having vacancies to fill, and upon all workers claiming Unemployed Benefit. The second 
essential condition would be some definition of the terms upon which a workman could 
be required to accept a situation offered to him, under a penalty of being refused the 
Unemployed Benefit towards which he had contributed. It is clear that an engineer 
or a carpenter could only be expected and required to accept a situation in his own trade, 
and upon the wages, hours and other conditions customary in the locality. For the 
Government Insurance Fund to refuse to pay the engineer or the carpenter the Unemployed 
Benefit towards which these workmen had contributed, merely because they had refused 
to accept situations in “unfair” establishments, at wages below the recognised 
Standard Rate, or for hours“r under other conditions of labour contrary to the customarily 
recognised Common Rules of the industry, would be to provoke a storm of indignation ; 
and, indeed, to deal a mortal blow at Trade Unionism itself. It is plain that the Unem- 
ployed Benefit could not be refused to a workman merely because he declined to accept 


* Compulsory insurance against Unemployment has been attempted only in the little Canton of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, where it proved, for many reasons, a hopeless failure, and was promptly abandon-d. 
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a situation under unreasonable conditions. -The conditions which a Government Insurance 
Fund would declare to be reasonable could, nowadays, hardly be other than what are 
commonly known as “ Trade Union conditions”; namely, the rates of pay, hours of 
labour, methods of remuneration, and other conditions of employment which have been 
agreed to, for each locality, by the associations of employers and employed ; and which, 
-n the absence of such agreement, are, in practice, obtained by the members of the 
Trade Unions concerned, Thus, so far as the operations of the Government Insurance 
Fund extended, these so-called “‘ Trade Union conditions ”’ would, in effect, be compulsorily 
enforced on all establishments. Without these two essential conditions, a Compulsory 
Insurance scheme, even if limited to carefully selected sections of the wage-earners, would, 
in our opinion, be financially impracticable, and inimical to Trade Unionism. In view 
of the difficulties which so great an extension of the principle of compulsion would present, 
we prefer to recommend the simpler plan, already successfully put in practice in. other 
countries, which involves no compulsion at all; namely that of a subvention to Trade 
Unions providing Unemployed Benefit, such as we have already described. 


(11) Maintenance under Training. 


We have to face the fact that, make what arrangements we will, there will be, at all 
times and under any organisation of society, a residuum of men who will be found in 
distress from want of employment. That residuum will be greater or smaller in pro- 
portion to the appropriateness and the completeness of the organisation of the National 
Labour Exchange, the Suppression of Under-employment, the “ dovetailing ” of seasonal 
occupations, the measures taken for the Absorption of the Surplus, the Regularization ot 
the National Demand for Labour and the development of Trade Union Insurance. It 
will, moreover, always wax and wane according to the changing circumstances of particular 
industries. But great or small, though the individuals wil! come and go, a residuum 
will always be there. 


We may, however, confidently anticipate that the permanent residuum of men in. 
distress from want of employment will differ very considerably, both in numbers and in_ 
‘composition, from the crowds that now embarrass the Distress Committees at every 
season of depression. The great bulk of these crowds—at least, one-half of the whole—. 
consists at present of the Casual Labourers, and other members of the chronically Under- 
employed class; the suppression of which, as a class, is (as we have shown) not only 
possible but a necessary condition of any improvement whatsoever. When the National 
Labour Exchange has got thoroughly to work, and has “ dovetailed ”’ the jobs so as’to . 
‘provide practical continuity of employment; and when the surplus thereupon, revealed 
and identified has been to a large extent absorbed by the measures that we have described,.. 
there is no reason to suppose that this part of the industrial army will furnish a larger: 
contingent of persons in distress through Unemployment than other parts enjoying no 
higher remuneration do at present. Another important element is to-day contributed 
by the building trades and other seasonal industries ; and these, as we have seen, can 
be provided for, the better-paid sections by an extension of Trade Union Insurance and 
the labourers, to a large, and probably a steadily increasing, extent, by the operations ot 
the National Labour Exchange in ‘“ dovetailing ’’ employment as between trades having 
different seasons of slackness. Even the men now out of work through the great cyclical 
fluctuations of the nation’s industry can, as we have shown, be to a great extent provided 
for by the measures to be taken for the Regularization of the National Demand for Labour, 
and by the great extension of Trade Union Insurance that this Regularization, the work. 
of the National Labour Exchange, and a government subvention will have made possible, 
Thus, instead of whole sections and whole classes coming on our hands at every season of. 
stress, what we shall have to deal with will be individuals of all classes. 


The individual members of the permanent residuum of men in distress from Unem- 
ployment will be of the most heterogeneous kinds and descriptions. There will be the 
man from Class I., who has fallen out of a permanent situation ; who is uninsured because 
‘there was no Trade Union to which he could belong; whose savings have been ex- 
hausted by illness or other family misfortune ; who bears a good character, but for whom 
the National Labour Exchange fails to find a place—perhaps because of his advancing 
years, or the lack of adaptability which is the result of his long and faithful service in one 
narrow groove. There will be the man from Class II., whose discontinuous employment 
has suddenly become so intermittent that nowhere in the United Kingdom can the National 
Labour Exchange find him a job ; whose Unemployment is so prolonged that he “runs 
out of benefit ’’ and exhausts his savings. Both these men may be suffering, probably 
unconsciously to themselves, from a change of process or of industrial organization, which 
is steadily. and permanently enabling their particular service to be partly dispensed with 
—a case which is to-day that of various grades of boot and shoe operatives, that of the 
carpenters and bricklayers, and that of grooms and stablemen. And from all grades 
and sections of industry there will dribble down—we may hope, when’ chronic Under-em- 
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ployment and untrained Boy Labour are suppressed, to a smaller extent than at present 
—individuals of defective will, intelligence or training; of dissolute habits or irregu- 
larities of character ; or of chronically weak physical health ; together with all sorts of 
industrial ‘‘ misfits,” and, intermingled among them all, the constitutionally vagabond 
or “‘ work-shy.” It is indispensable, alike for social health, and for the success of all the 
other measures taken to deal with the Able-bodied, that the heterogeneous assortment 
of “‘ Unemployed,” whose existence we have been unable to prevent, should be definitely 
and adequately provided for. There must be no idea of deterring people from applying. 
It is, in fact, as essential for dustrial well-being that every person in distress from want 
of employment should receive at once the Public Assistance appropriate to his need, as 
it is to Public Health that no sick person should go unprovided with medical attendance. 


It will, we think, be clear that, for this heterogeneous assortment of individuals, 
there can be no question of “making work” or providing productive employment at 
wages. The steps taken by the Government for the Regularisation of the National 
Demand for Labour and the Absorption of the Surplus will, in fact, have already found 
employment, at their own trades, and at the Standard Rates of wages, for the men for 
whom any such work can be provided. To deliberately “‘ make work’? for the odds 
and ends of Unemployed tailors, jewellers, brickmakers, ironmoulders, clerks, handymen 
and hawkers—for each of them in his own trade, in his own town, at his own Standard 
Rate of Wages—is not only administratively impossible, but would actually have the 
effect of ousting from employment some other men of these trades. For, apart from 
the personal factor, the reason why Unemployment has fallen upon men of these particular 
trades, rather than upon others, is that the consumers’ demand for their particular 
services, or for the products of their labour, happens to have temporarily or permanently 
diminished, relatively to the consumers’ demand for other services or products, To 
increase the supply of waistcoats, jewellery, bricks and iron-mouldings, merely in order 
to give employment in trades which are already suffering from surplus stocks, would 
be a suicidal proceeding. As a matter of fact, the costliness and the impracticability 
of providing work “ at his own trade” for each of the Unemployed Workmen has saved 
us from the dilemma. What is actually demanded, and what is occasionally provided 
in response to this demand, is “ work which all can perform.” 


But it is a fallacy to assume that there is such a thing as work, in the abstract, or 
of an undifferentiated character. The work that is of any use to the world is always 
the doing of some specific service, which, however humble and nominally “ unskilled,” 
always needs a certain amount of training, experience, and even skill to perform efficiently. 
A favourite idea is to put the men to cultivate the land. But agriculture is, of course, 
a highly skilled and very hazardous trade. Even digging—which, however well done, 
produces no value unless directed by very expert knowledge—requires training to do 
it effectively, whilst the planting of trees, or the making of a road, an embankment or 
a sea-wall turns out, on experiment, to be a skilled occupation, of which the raw hand 
makes a sad botch. Repeated experience has proved, in fact, that there is no productive 
enterprise, even of the simplest character, which can be undertaken without actual loss 
by a mixed asscrtment of individuals of different grades of skill, of all sorts of antecedents, 
and, for the most part, without experience of the particular kind of work they are called 
upon to perform. In some respects, indeed, the more superior the men and the more 
specialized their former callings, the more wholly incompetent they prove at the “‘ common 
work’? which alone can be provided for them. Under these circumstances the men 
not only tail to earn their keep, which would under any form of provision have. to be 
given them; in nearly every case they fail to produce even the cost of the necessary 
expert direction and supervision, which is actual out of pocket expense to the community. 
Nor is it ever possible to arrive at any satisfactory standard of wages. The heterogeneous 
crowd of men of different antecedents clearly cannot be paid the various Standard Rates 
to which they have severally been accustomed. If it is determined to pay them the 
usual Standard Rate for the common work to which they have been put, and to pay 
them in accordance with their achievements, this results in their earning a shilling or 
two a day ; or less than they can exist on.* But the costliness of this method of providing 


* If, on the other hand, some such rate as 20s. or 24s. per week is adopted, as being a sort of ‘“ moral 
minimum ”’ for general labourers in the towns, the works, already carried on at a loss, at once begin to attract 
an inexhaustible supply of men who desert other employments in which, as a matter of fact, their average 
weekly earnings are far below this figure. In fact, ‘‘ the root of the difficulty would remain ; that no scale of 
relief can be made less attractive than the ordinary life of the casual labourer without being made ludicrously 
inadequate. The root of the difficulty lies in the inconceivably bad conditions of employment and earning 
in the lowest ranks of independent industry.” (‘ Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. 
Beveridge 1909, p. 188.) 
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for the Unemployed, and the: difficulty of finding any satisfactory scale of remuneration, 
do not, in our opinion, constitute the gravest objections to Relief Works. The first 
question, to our mind, is, how does this method of provision affect the men subjected’ 
to it? Does it make them more fit and better qualified to regain their places inthe in- 
dustrial world, or less fit and worse qualified ? It is clear, of course, that adequate 
maintenance, with any sort of occupation, is better for a workman than starvation and 
idleness. But no one who has ever watched Relief Works, in any form, or under any’ 
administration, can be satisfied with the effect of this kind of provision on the men to 
whom it is given. The work itself is monotonous and uneducational in character, even 
when it is not positively detrimental to particular forms of manual skill, With a 
heterogeneous gang of men, taken on, not because they are used to the work, and can 
be expected to perform it up to any normal standard of speed or efficiency, but merely 
because they are in distress from Unemployment, it is invariably found impracticable 
to discover and to exact from every man the full amount of effort of which he is capable. 
Inevitably, even if unconsciously. the pace is set for all by the slowest, the least efficient, 
and often the least willing of the gang. This has a grave effect on the whole gang. Thus 
the men put on Relief Works are in no way improving themselves for resuming work 
at their own trades ; they are not being trained to other occupations so that they might: 
find work in new directions ; and they. are steadily being more and more habituated to 
work at a low standard of speed, a low standard of effort, and a low standard of efficiency, 
at an occupation which is already chronically over-supplied with workers. For the 
“common work ” thus provided for the heterogeneous assortment of men from all trades 

always turns out to be the appropriate work of the navvy and “ ground labourer.” Why 
is it that the advocates of work for the “ Unemployed ”’ of all trades never see anything 
objectionable in depriving the navvy of some of the jobs on which he would otherwise 
have been employed? Why, when it is sought to set the Unemployed to work, and when. 
it is discovered that this involves training of some sort, should we always exercise them 
and train them in the trade of the navvy, and thereby increase the number of competitors 

of the existing navvies? The position is made the more ridiculous in that it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that it is just this kind of mere muscular effort and physical 
strength for which there is, in the industrial world of to-day, a steadily diminishing demand. 

It is the man who pushes, who lifts, who carries, who drags, who is finding more and 
more of his employment superseded by the hoist and the pulley, by the grain elevator and. 
the travelling crane, by the “grab” and the ‘“‘ Scotchman” and the “ iron man ”—in. 
short, by steam or electrically driven machinery of one kind or another. 


But Relief Works for the Unemployed represent only a counsel of despair, in a com- 
munity knowing no better alternative. The reduction in the numbers of those in distress. 
from Unemployment, brought about by the various preventive measures that we have 
described, will enable the community to deal with the individuals in distress, not by such 
* wholesale’? methods as Relief Works, but, personally, one by one, after careful con- 
sideration of each case, by the treatment best calculated to enable him to resume pro- 
ductive employment. | 


The first requisite is that all persons in distress from Unemployment should be provided. 
with maintenance, so that they and their families may be kept in health and strength, 
and be prevented from the rapid deterioration to which they would otherwise be sub-. 
jected. But this maintenance must be merely preliminary to attempting to solve the 
particular “human problem” that each man presents. What has to be discovered is. 
why these particular individuals, out of the 12,000,000 whom employers have willingly 
engaged, have been left stranded and unemployed; and how their industrial efficiency 
can be increased so as to enable them to earn a livelihood. The first thing to be done is. 
to “test”? them, using the word in its proper sense, not of seeking how to induce them. 
to take themselves off our hands, but of probing their capacity so as to find out the points. 
at which they are weak, and can be strengthened, and the faculties latent in them which. 
might be developed. No one can have watched the crowd of applicants to a Distress Com- 
mittee—the scores of narrow-chested men under thirty, the emaciated and flabby men. 
of all ages, the nerveless and rheumatic men, the men with varicose veins or untreated. 
hernia—without realising how sadly “out of condition”’ are nearly all these “‘ Unem- 
ployed,” and how enormously their working power would be improved by mere medical. 
advice, hygienic regimen, and physical training. We have to test their eyesight, their 
colour vision, their hearing, their hearts, their muscular power, the steadiness of their 
hands, in order to find out what particular exercises or remedies will increase their capacity. 
Nor must we stop at mere physical improvement. In the rough and tumble of industrial. 
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life, with its monotonous toil in narrow grooves, the adult workman tends to leave dor- 
mant all but the one faculty required for his job. The man who has dropped out of a 
situation which he has held for ten or twenty years would probably have been equally 
efficient in any one of half a dozen other ways, if he had not been led to adapt himself 
to the particular line required by his employer. Now that he has lost that situation, and 
no similar one can be found for him, what has to be done is to see which of his undeveloped 
or dormant faculties can be stimulated and exercised. But there are moral invalids as 
well as physical ones. The men who have lost situations through irregularity of conduct 
of one kind or another plainly need training in character, under the beneficent influence 
of continuous order and discipline. In short, whatever may have been the economic or 
industrial cause that has necessitated a certain number of the nation’s workers standing 
idle—and this cause may often be no fault of the workers themselves—it is inevitable 
that the partecular individuals who, in that crisis, find themselves the rejected of all em- 
ployers should be capable of improvement, either physical or mental, or in most cases 
both. Which of us, indeed, is not capable of improvement by careful testing and training? 
We can clearly best utilise the period of enforced Unemployment by placing these men 
in training, so that, when the National Labour Exchange eventually finds openings for 
them, they may return to work in better health, of more regular habits, and with awakened 
faculties of body and mind. As has been well said, “‘ The capacity of the industrial system 
to absorb fresh labour is no doubt far from exhausted, but this capacity depends entirely 
upon the labour being of a sort to be absorbed, that is to say, being suited or able to become 
suited to the particular developments of the time.’’* 


The National Authority dealing with the Able-bodied requires, therefore, what we 
might almost term a Human Sorting House, where each man’s faculties would be tested 
to see what could be made of him; and a series of Training Establishments, to one or 
other of which the heterogeneous residuum of Unemployed would be assigned. These 
Training Establishments might, some of them, be in the man’s own town, so that he need 
not be separated from his home; though it would be a condition that he should attend 
with absolute regularity from morning to night. For the young unmarried man, it would 
probably be best to send him at once to a residential settlement in the country, where 
he would be free from the distractions of town life. But whether in town 
or country, it is essential to successful treatment that the training should take 
up the man’s entire day. If he is not at a residential Colony, he will be required 
to be in attendance at 6 a.m., as he would be if he were in employment ; and as the day’s 
training will need to be diversified, and must include organised recreation of various kinds, 
his obligatory attendance will usually be prolonged until eight or nine at night. This 
is not the place for any detailed plans of the curriculum and the regimen of these Training 
Establishments ; which would, indeed, have to be worked out for men of different ages, 
different weaknesses, and different needs. But we can foresee that carefully graduated 
physical exercises will play a large part; that men of definite trades can be given oppor- 
tunities for improving their skill and enlarging the range of their capacity in those trades ; 
that practically all men can usefully be taught mechanical drawing, and working to plan 
and to scale ; that they can all usefully improve their mental arithmetic and their power of 
keeping accounts ; that all men nowadays need to know the use of the common tools and 
how to run the simpler machines ; that many men have a desire, at least, to try their hands 
at the cultivation of the land, and these might well be put to the farm and garden work ; 
and, seeing that all men would be the better for the seaman’s knowledge of how to cook, 
how to clean, and how to mend and wash, there is every reason why all the men should 
take their share of the necessary work of the establishment. . 





* “ Unemployment : A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 1909, p.116.. With regard to women 
in particular, it was pressed upon us, on behalf of the Women’s Industrial Council, that “‘ where remunerative 
work cannot be provided,” maintenance under training should be provided, for persons of any age, “ on con- 
dition that they were learning something ” ; as “it would be easier to find employment for them after a little 
training ” (Evidence before the Commission, Qs. 82517-9 ; Mrs. J. R. Macdonald). In Liverpool, we were 
informed, “in most of the needle trades, and in laundry work, the unskilled branches are greatly overcrowded, 
but there is plenty of room in the higher grades, e.g., washerwomen are abundant, but skilled ironers scarce. 
A recent advertisement for a woman to run a small hand-laundry, wages £1 a week and a cottage, did not 
bring a single thoroughly skilled Applicant. Again, the Needlewomen’s Institute, Great Orford Street, suffers 
from a chronic scarcity of workers able to make really fine underlinen, etc., but has far more applicants for 
work in Class 3 (poor clothes, etc.) than it can find room for.” (Ibid., Q. 83251, Par. 32 (b).) In London, the — 


Labour Exchanges of the Central (Unemployed) Body report a chronic state of unsatisfied demand for women 
of good industrial training. 
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We think that the proposai of Maintenance under Training avoids the grave defects 
that characterise the devices of the Poor Law and the “ Employment Relief” of the 
Distress Committees. It is, to say the least, quite as “ productive ” to the community, 
as the occupations afforded by the General Mixed Workhouse, or the Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, or as any “ work at wages” to which the “ Unemployed ” are now ibeing 
set by the Local Authorities; whilst it is far more “productive” than these to the man 
himself. Moreover, it escapes the demoralising element of pretence that the men are earn- 
ing their own livelihood and have therefore the right to receive wages and to spend them 
as they choose, It avoids the economic dilemma of how to “set to work ” the Unem- 
ployed in productive labour without taking away other men’s jobs. And it escapes the 
administrative difficulty of how to keep up the Standard Wage and work the Normal Day 
without lowering the standard of effort and attracting men from low-paid employment. 
‘It avoids even the industrial disadvantage of habituating men to kinds of effort—general 
labouring, or “ ground work,” stone-breaking or hand-grinding—of which there is already 
a large surplus on the market. There is nothing degrading or depressing in physical, 
mental and technical training ;_ there is in it, indeed, a strong element of stimulus and 
hope, because it will fit the men to take better situations than they could without it. 
On the other hand, it is not agreeable to the “average sensual man” to surrender 
himself continuously to an ordered round of continuous training of any sort under hygienic 
conditions, with every faculty kept alert by varied stimuli, so as to produce the highest 
state of physical and mental efficiency of which he is capable. In short, Maintenance under 
‘Training, whilst more “ eligible ” in every sense than starvation in idleness, is less agreeable 
than the ordinary industrial employment at wages, in one’s own occupation, with freedom 
to spend or mis-spend one’s wages and one’s leisure as is desired. Thus, the individuals 
whom distress from Unemployment throws upon our hands will, by this Maintenance 
under Training, be restored to full health and vigour and otherwise improved, instead of, 
as at present, being deteriorated. On the other hand we shall, as is essential, leave in full 
force, not only the incentive to take employment and to keep it, but also the incentive 
to insure against Unemployment by joining an existing Trade Union, or forming one if 
none actually exists. 


In working out the details of this scheme of Maintenance under Training with 
men of practical experience in connection with the treatment of the Able-bodied and 
the Unemployed, we have come face to face with four difficulties which will be urged as 
objections. 


It is clear that Maintenance under Training will involve a greater expenditure per 
head than maintenance without training. But the grant of mere maintenance—that is, 
unconditional Outdoor Relief—is plainly impossible; and experience shows that both 
Relief Works and Workhouses are, as a matter of fact, with all the necessary plant and 
administrative expenses, themselves extremely costly, as well as extremely demoralising. 
It may, however, be admitted that the State could hardly undertake to provide very 
elaborate forms of training for hundreds of thousands of men. There can be no successful 
treatment of the Able-bodied unless they are dealt with individually, man by man. We 
agree with General Booth when he declares that he placed ‘‘ Individual Reformation 
in the front in all operations which have for their object the betterment of society. Any 
effort at social reform that does not provide facilities for the regeneration of the individual 
is, in my opinion, foredoomed to failure.” * Under the proposals that we are making 
the numbers of the Unemployed will be greatly reduced; and the ultimate residuum 
that must be maintained ought not to be so numerous as to transcend our powers. And 
the training must be adapted to circumstances. When the numbers in any one place 
become large it may not be possible to afford much beyond the simpler forms of physical 
training and elementary instruction, which can be inexpensively provided for men in mass. 
The more specialized treatment must necessarily be adapted to individuals, or small groups 
of similar individua!s, which a National Authority could collect in particular establishments 
each with its own special variety of training. There is no reason why these should be 
more expensive per head than the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony. It is, indeed, inherent 
in any form of provision which aims at improving the quality of the material to be dealt 
with that some expense should be involved. The question is whether there. is any 
alternative really cheaper to the nation. 





* Evidence before the Commission, Appendix No. LVIIL., Par. 1 (a), to Vol. IX. 
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It is objected. that Maintenance under;-Traiming,. although distasteful to the 
average workman, will be found attractive to.some, at any rate,,of the men; and that 
these will be constantly. falling out of employment in order to resort to.it. The Super- 
intendent of every institution learns to recognise the docile man, with no vices and no 
initiative, who is inertly content with the day’s routine, and who asks nothing better 
than to be allowed to go on for ever. Such men, at present, linger on indefinitely at 
Relief Works, or in the Labour Yard; and even in the Workhouse. It is, however, just 
one of the advantages of training, as it is of the skilled medical treatment of the sick in 
hospital, that it can be indefinitely adjusted so as to apply to each patient the exact stimu- 
lus required to call out his faculties. With what we may call the “ industrial, malingerer ” 
there will be other remedies. - With the co-operation of the National Labour Exchange 
he can be given successive chances of employment; and, after a certain number of trials, 
his repeated return will be a cause for his judicial commitment to a Detention Colony, 


An entirely opposite objection is urged by others, namely, that Maintenance under 
Training will be so repellent to those in distress from Unemployment that they will put 
up with any hardship rather than submit to it. Many men are unconscious of personal 
defect, or shortcoming, or weakness of body or mind; and will be unable to understand 
why they should go into training. We all shrink instinctively from a searching medical 
examination ; and we should shrink still the more from a testing of all our faculties. But, 
as a matter of fact, the difficulty is an imaginary one. Whatever may be our objection 
to medical and other examinations, this is not found, in any grade of life, to stand in the 
way of applying for what we want, whether it be an appointment in the Army, Navy, 
or Civil Service, or admission to the police force or the railway service: No man in dis- 
tress, or whose family is suffering distress, will let a medical examination stand between 
him and adequate provision. And the medical examination and testing of faculties con- 
vinces every man of his need of training, in one respect or another, whilst the training 
itself soon brings home to him that he is susceptible of improvement. Yet we need force 
no man to come in, nor detain any unwilling subject. He has always the alternative of 
trying to earn his own living outside. The National Labour Exchange will, at any time, 
do its best to help him to get a place. So long as he commits no crime, and neglects none 
of his social obligations—so long as he does not fail to get lodging, food and clothing for 
himself and his family—so long as his children are not found lacking medical attendance 
when ul, or underfed at school—so long, indeed, as neither he nor his family ask or require 
any form of Public Assistance, he will be free to live as he likes. But directly any of 
these things happen, it will be a condition that the husband and the father, if certified 
as Able-bodied, shall be in attendance at the Training Establishment to which he is as- 
signed, If he is recalcitrant, he will be judicially committed to a Detention Colony. 


The final objection is that “ the Unemployed ”’ are not worth training ; that they are, 
m effect, Unemployable, and incapable of being improved. We do not think that any 
instructed person can seriously assert that there are not, among those in distress from 
Unemployment, many men—probably, at present, many .thousands of men—who are 
in every way eligible and suitable for training of one sort or another. But if there are 
none such, the first step is to ascertain and certify the defectiveness of the persons in 
distress in order that they may be segregated in appropriate institutions. We do nothing 
to test_and discover which are really the Unemployable by offering tasks of work to half- 
starved crowds demoralised by periods of Unemployment. The men in distress. present 
every: possible variety ; and the preliminary examination and testing of faculties, along 
with subsequent observation under training, will be always weeding out the definitely 
Unemployable. — It will be the rule that no man is to be retained in any Training Estab- 
lishment unless it is believed that he can be made fit, at some time or another, to resume 
his place in industrial employment. There will be room for experiment with different 
kinds of training, in different establishments, as well as in different opportunities of 
wage-earning. But there will inevitably be some hopeless cases. There will be men 
permanently incapacitated by physical defects, which cannot be cured, and which do not. 
permit of their earning a living wage at any occupation whatsoever. Such men will, 
like those who fall ill during training, have to be remitted to the Local Health Authority, 
where they will be appropriately provided for as we have described (Part I., Ch. V. and 
VII.). There will be men found to be so mentally defective—whether epileptic, feeble- 
minded, or chronically inebriate—as to be incapable of continuing in wage-earning 
occupation. Thess will be handed over to the Loeal Authority for the Mentally Defective 
(Part I., Ch. VI.). There will be other men. adjudged capable in body and mind of earning 
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a livelihood, but persistently neglecting or refusing to do so—whether as what we now 
know as Professional Vagrants, or as merely “ work shy ” and recalcitrant to discipline. 
These men will remain on the hands of the National Authority dealing with the Able- 
bodied ; but they will leave the free Training Establishments and be judicially committed 
to a Detention Training Colony. 


- What is essential to the success of these Training Establishments is, not only the 
power of exclusion of those found to be mentally or physically hopeless, but also the 
stimulus of Hope. Every man in the establishment, staff as well as patients, must be 
always conscious that men enter with the prospect of improving their condition, and that, 
in fact, men are, after training, constantly passing out to better positions. It is therefore 
vital to these establishments to have the means of placing out the men whom they have 
found to be fit, or have made fit. This is one reason why the Training Establishments must 
be.in the closest possible connection with the National Labour Exchange, and therefore 
under the same authority. They will receive constant advices from the National Labour 
Exchange as to what kinds of training are most in demand. They will be constantly 
passing individuals back to the National Labour Exchange, at this point or that, when 
there is any prospect of places being found for them. And when there is any great accu- 
mulation of men in the Training Establishments, who are, or who have been rendered, 
fit for employment, but for whom employment, owing to the depression in trade, cannot 
be found, it will be a case for representation to the other Departments of the Government 
that the time has come for putting into operation the action already described for Regular- 
jzing the National Demand for Labour. 


There is, however, one special direction in the United Kingdom in which the Training 
Establishments will, we believe, constantly be able to place out some of their best men. 
Experience shows that a certain number of the best of the Unemployed—especially among 
our Class I.—have a desire for country life ; and can be successfully established on Small 
Holdings. The Board of Agriculture should, we think, be able to afford opportunities— 
possibly in connection with its works of Land Reclamation—for these selected men to 
settle on the land. 


Finally, there is emigration to other parts of the British Empire, where labour of 
‘various kinds is in greater demand than in these islands. For men who desire to try 
their fortunes in Canada or South Africa, Australia or New Zealand, residence at one 
or other of the Training Establishments will afford, not only useful training, but also 
a valuable opportunity for proving whether the would-be emigrant has such qualities 
and capacities as warrant the belief that he can make a successiul start in a new country. 


There remains the Detention Colony, the existence of which, as a place to be avoided, 
js an indispensable element in any scheme of dealing with the Able-bodied. The Detention 
Colony, though it will be entered only upon commitment by a judicial authority, will not 
be a prison, or a convict settlement. It is essential that the men committed to it should 
not be regarded as criminals. For this reason it should not be administered by the Prison 
Commissioners, or be under the Secretary of State for the Home Department. It should 
remain, in fact, as merely one among the Training Establishments, under the Minister 
dealing with the organisation of the National Labour Market. The Detention Colony 
will be, in fact, merely a Training Establishment of a peculiar kind, which has necessarily 
+0 have the characteristic of compulsory detention. Its inmates are sent there to be 
treated for, and if possible cured of, a morbid state of mind, which makes them incapable 
of filling a useful place in the industrial world, The general lines of the appropriate regimen 
have been laid down by various experimental colonies in Switzerland and Germany, 
Holland and Belgium ; but there is much yet to be done to adapt them for this country, 
and to work them out in detail. Enforced regularity of life, and continuous work, of a 
stimulating and not’ monotonous kind ; plain food, with opportunities of earning small 
luxuries by good conduct and output of work ; restriction of personal liberty ; and power 
to those in charge to allow return to one of the ordinary Training Establishments on proba- 
tion, as soon as ever it is believed that reformation has been effected—these features. 
sufficiently indicate the outlines of the experiment. Repeated recalcitrance, and, of 
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course, any assault on the persons in charge, would be criminal offences, leading to sen- 
tences of penal servitude in a convict settlement.* 


(£) Tue Ministry or Lasovur. 


It is, we think, clear that the whole of the elaborate organization that we have outlined 
for dealing with the various sections of the necessitous and destitute Able-bodied and of 
the persons in distress from want of employment must be the work, not of Local Authorities, 
having jurisdiction only over limited areas, but of a Department of the National Govern- 
ment. Whether we consider the fifty to eighty thousand Vagrants perpetually drifting, 
at the expense, one way or another, of the rest of the community, from North to South 
and trom South to North, or the large Stagnant Pools of Under-employed Labour which 
make up so much of waterside Boroughs such as West Ham, it is plain that the problem, 
by its very nature, transcends the powers of even the ablest Local Governing Body. The 
remedies are not within its scope. The network of Labour Exchanges must, it is obvious, 
be free to act, and to find situations for the Unemployed and to select men for employers, 
quite irrespective of their places of residence—or of business. The areas of the various 
Local Authorities, whether urban or rural, are usually very far from coincident with the 
geographical aggregations of manufactures and commerce. The Metropolitan area for 
business purposes already greatly transcends that of the Administrative County of London ; 
and its Labour Market cannot be organised without including Hast Ham and West Ham, 
Walthamstow and Tottenham, Willesden and Ealing, Richmond and Croydon—not 
to speak of Chelmsford and Luton, Reading and Guildford, Erith and Tilbury. We 
could not possibly have independently governed Labour Exchanges for Manchester, 
Salford, Prestwich, Stockport, Hyde and Oldham; or for Liverpool, Birkenhead and 
Bootle ;. or for all the separate Counties and Boroughs that make up the busy and closely 
interlaced industrial districts of the Lower Clyde, Tyneside, the West Riding and the 
Black Country respectively. The various local branches of the Labour Exchange must 
be free, it is clear, to fill situations and to place men where they can, anywhere in the 
Kingdom, without the clogging influences of local preferences for finding work for local 
men, or “ keeping all our herrings for our own sea-maws.” Moreover, it is essential that 
the Labour Exchange should work in the closest co-operation with the Associations of 
Employers and the Trade Unions ; and these are organized without any regard for munici- 
pal or county boundaries, and are, indeed, to a great extent, national in scope. Any 
scheme of Government aid to Trade Union Insurance, dealing as it would with the great 
national trade societies, must clearly be national in its administration. Similarly, the 
Training Establishments, at which the ultimate residuum of Unemployed must be main- 
tained whilst they are being tested and improved, are plainly beyond the capacity of 
the Local Authorities. Some kinds, like the Detention Colonies, will be few in number ; 
possibly only one or two for each of the three Kingdoms. Of the others, the more highly 
specialized, providing particular kinds of training, or dealing with men in particular states 
of body or mind, must, like specialized hospitals, draw their patients from all over the 
country. Moreover, all these institutions must be in close and easy communication 
with each other, so that men can be transferred without any question of finance, from one 
to the other, being freely passed from grade to grade, and from training to training, accord- 
ing to their condition and their need. They must always be, too, in intimate touch with 
all the branches of the National Labour Exchange, acting constantly in conformity with 
its Reports as to the state of the Labour Market and its changing needs. But beyond 
all considerations of administrative efficiency of the Labour Exchange, Trade Union 
Insurance, and the Training Kstablishments, it seems to us essential to success that we 
should link up these measures of provision with the measures of prevention that are no 





* The evidence in favour of such Detention Colonies, alike before our Commission, the Vice-Regal Com~ 


mission and the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, was overwhelming, and almost unanimous. “ Our 
opinion,” reported the Vice-Regal Commission, “agrees with that of the majority of witnesses examined 
before us that people who are travelling about the country without employment, without any means of their 
own, and who have to support themselves by mendicancy or recourse to the Poor Law, or by sleeping-out, 
should be brought by the Police before a Court of Justice. If they could not then, or through the Police or 
other agency after remand, give satisfactory evidence (documentary or other) to the Court of their being 
habitually hard-working and self-supporting, there should, we suggest, be power conferred upon a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction to direct them to be sent for a term of from one to three years to a Labour House, in 
which the inmates should, as is said to be the case in Belgian establishments, be required to make or produce, 
as far as possible, the food, clothing and necessaries for such an institution. We think that at all events 
to begin with, four such Labour Houses might be established for Ireland, and that four disused Workhouses 


might be set apart for the purpose.” (R f the Vice- ission 0: 1 
fs 06, Vol. 1, 5. 55) P (Report of the Vice Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Treland, 
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less required for the absorption of the surplus and the mitigation of the recurrent fluctua- 
tions of Trade. The legislative restriction of Boy Labour and the legislative reduction 
of the hours of the railway and tramway servants need to be put into operation in concert 
with the operations of the Labour Exchange. If there is to be any Regularization of 
the National Demand for Labour, by means of a Ten Years’ Programme of Government 
Works, to be started by the various Departments in the years of depression, it is clear 
that this action can safely be taken only on the advice of another Department of the 
Government. Ifthe provision for the Unemployed were in the hands of the Local Authori- 
ties, each of them would be pressing the National Government to start the supplementary 
Government Works whenever its own local industry happened to be depressed, 
irrespective of the state of the Labour Market in the nation as a whole; and 
to start them, too, within its own area, for the convenience of its own Unemployed, 
irrespective of the national needs. The result would inevitably be that, in order to prevent 
the measure degenerating into the mere opening of local relief works, the Government 
would tend to disregard the representations altogether. Yor all these reasons, it is impera- 
tive, in spite of the difficulty of inducing the National Government to undertake an extensive 
new service, that the Local Authorities, whom we are already sufficiently burdening, 
should insist on being relieved, once and for all, of all duties relating to the Able-bodied 
and the Unemployed. 


(i) The Minister for Labour. 


We propose that, in order to ensure complete ministerial responsibility, and the full 
and continuous control of Parliament over so important a branch of industrial organisa- 
tion, the whole work should be entrusted to a Minister for Labour, who would naturally be 
a member of the House of Commons and included in the Cabinet. His Department would 
embrace three entirely new administrative services, namely, the National Labour Ex- 
change, the Trade Insurance Division, and the Maintenance and Training Division. To 
these three Divisions, we should be disposed to add, by transfer, three existing branches 
of other Government Departments ; so that the Ministry of Labour would consist of six 
separate and distinct Divisions, each under its own Assistant Secretary. We should trans- 
fer, in this way, to form a new Industrial Regulation Division, all the administration of 
the laws relating to hours, wages and conditions of employment, including the Factories 
and Workshops Acts, the Shop Hours and Truck Acts. and the Mines Regulation Acts, 
from the Home Office; and the Regulation of Railways Act, 1893, from the Board 
of Trade. The Labour Department of the Board of Trade would form the nucleus of a 
new Statistical Division, and the Emigrants’ Information Office under the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the nucleus of a new Emigration and Immigration Division. 


It has been suggested that the Minister for Labour should be the President of a Board 
including representatives of employers and employed. We are entirely opposed to any 
such arrangement, as calculated to interfere with the control of Parliament, and the com- 
plete responsibility of the Minister to the House of Commons. Unless the Minister, and 
the Minister alone, is placed in a position to decide what is to be done, it will be difficult for 
Parliament to ensure that its views upon policy will not be thwarted by influences over 
which it has no control; and impossible for the House of Commons to hold the Cabinet 
in general, and the Minister for Labour in particular, responsible for the results of his 
administration. The place of representatives of employers and employed is on Advisory 
Committees, which should be either constituted permanently or convened from time to 
time as required, to make suggestions, offer criticism, and supply information, in connection 
with particular subjects ; or even generally with regard to such branches of the adminis- 
tration as the working of the National Labour Exchange, the arrangements for insurance 
or emigration, or the organization of the institutions for training. 


There would be many advantages in making the Department of the Minister for 
Labour responsible for the whole of the United Kingdom, as are the Treasury (with the 
Inland Revenue, Customs and Post Office); the Board of Trade (with its Mercantile 
Marine Offices and its Labour Department); and the Home Office (for Prisons and Factory 
Acts}. We think, however, on the whole, that the work would probably be organized 
with less friction if separate Departments on similar lines were arranged for Scotland and 
Ireland respectively ; under the responsibility of the Secretary for Scotland, and the 


dele 


Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for Ireland.* We do not presume to suggest with 
what branches of the existing Scottish and Irish administration the new Department 


could be most conveniently associated. - 


(ii) The National Labour Exchange. 


It would be the first task of the Minister for Labour to organize, in every populous 
centre, one or more branches of the National Labour Exchange, and to convert them, 
as contemplated by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, into a network of intelligence 
as to the demand and supply of labour. These local offices would naturally vary in size 
and organization. In London the Minister would find ready to hand, and would naturally 
take over, the system of Exchanges now administered by the Central (Unemployed) Body. 
In a few other towns the ‘‘ Labour Bureau ’’ or Employment Exchange run by the Munici- 
pality under the Unemployed Workmen Act is sufficiently distinct to be also taken over. 
But the National Labour Exchange must, from the outset, make it clear that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the relief of Distress from Unemployment, and must therefore care- 
fully avoid connecting itself in the public mind with the registers of applicants to Distress 
Committees. 


The Labour Exchange would, of course, not confine itself to filling situations in the 
ranks of casual employment, or from among those who had to be supported or assisted 
in one way or another. It would receive, and in every way encourage, voluntary applica- 
tions from employers for labour of better grades, for durable situations ; which it would 
do its best to fill from the best of those whom it had on its books, whether or not they 
were in distress, or even actually out of work. Its business, in short, is to find situations 
for all men who desire them, whether or not they are actually Unemployed, and quite 
irrespective of their affluence or their distress ; and to find men for all the vacancies noti- 
fied by employers, entirely without reference to whether the successful candidates are 
married or single, in want or not. Indeed, in Germany a large proportion of the applicants 
are men who have not yet left their situations, or employers who expect to have vacancies. 
The object to be kept in view is that the Labour Exchange should be used by everyone 
who needs its services, just as if it were a post office or a railway station. Hence, in all 
populous centres the Labour Exchanges should. have premises in prominent positions, 
sufficiently large to allow of capacious waiting-rooms, and different entrances and exits : 
and also suitable rooms for the meetings of Associations of Employers and Trade Unions, 
whom it is desirable to encourage to use the Exchange. Experience would show how 
far it was desirable to develop separate Labour Exchanges for particular industries like. 
that at present maintained by the Board of Trade for the mercantile marine which should — 
presumably be transferred to the new department. In any case there should be, in each 
town, a Local Advisory Committee of representatives of the employers and of the Trade 
Unions, which should supervise the working of the Exchange ; and which could supply, not 
only useful criticisms and suggestions, but also valuable information without which the 
institution can never achieve its full measure of success. ) 


There will remain, aiter the Labour Exchange has met all the demands upon it, a 
residuum of men, who are demonstrably not wanted at that moment, in that place. This 
“ surplus labour ” will be a varving amount trom day to day. Some of it will be needed 
to meet the periods of increased demand for labour—the “ wools” and the “teas” at 
the docks, the pressure on the railway companies at the holiday seasons, the extra postmen, 
at Christmas, the “ glut men” at the Custom House, the curiously regular irregularities 
of the printing and bookbinding trades, the increased demand in winter of the gas com- 
panies on the one hand and the theatrical industry on the other, the spring rush on painters 
and builders’ labourers, on dressmakers, and trouser-finishers, and so on. But we shall 





* With regard to Ireland our proposals might be considered in connection with the Final Report of 
the Royal Commission on Congestion in Ireland, more especially, we think, the Minutes of Dissent of Lord 
Macdonnell. He suggests (p. 172) that the present Congested Districts Board should be merged in two Govern- 
iment Departments, one of which would be concerned with agriculture, the development of fisheries, and the 
promotion of industries, including technical instruction. In view of the close connection between Able-bodied 
Destitution in Ireland and the land question, it might be desirable to make the new services of the Labour 
Exchange, Trade Insurance, and Maintenance under Training, subordinate departments ofthe Authority 
dealing with agriculture, fisheries,’ étc. | ey 


-t The Labour Exchange would probably adopt the practice of the Exchanges in London of suspending 
Pash with regard to any particular trade, in a particular loeality, as soon as any strike or lock-out was noti- 
ed to it. : 
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be surprised to find how easy it will prove, after a year or two’s experience, to forecast 
these requirements for the town as a whole; and, as we have suggested, how comparatively 
smal! is the variation in the aggregate volume of employment for unskilled and casual 
labour of one day or of one month, or of one season of the year, compared with another. 
What remains to be discovered is how far the different sporadic demands can be satisfied 
interchangeably by the undifferentiated labour that is available. Complete interchange- 
ability of labour, and complete “ dovetuiling ’’ of situations may, of course, even in the 
realm of casual unskilled labour not be possible. But probably it would become every 
year more practicable ; and it will obviously be part of the training of the ultimate resi- 
duum of Unemployed to promote a more complete interchangeability ; moreover, whilst 
it would be the policy of the Minister for Labour so to direct the operations of the National 
Labour Exchange as to bring about the “‘ Decasualization of Casual Labour,” and the 
Suppression of Under-employment, and of the peculiar Discontinuity of Employment 
characteristic of the seasonal trades, this would have to be undertaken gradually and with 
caution. It could only proceed step by step with the arrangements for the Absorption 
of Labour that we have described, and with the organization of Training Establishments 
at which maintenance under training was provided for any person who might find himself 
without employment. 


When the whole of the anticipated requirements of each town are provided for— 
and, of course, at all times as regards individual cases—it should be the duty of the various 
Labour Exchanges to communicate with each other as to the actual or anticipated re- 
quirements of other towns. Just as all the Labour Exchanges in one town would report, 
day by day, and even, telephonically, hour by hour, to a central office in that town, from 
which they would all be advised as to the localities where additional men were required, 
so the Labour Exchanges of all the different towns would report, at least once a day, to 
the Ministry of Labour as regards England and Wales, and to the corresponding Depart- 
ments as regards Scotland and Ireland, stating :— 


(a) What surplus labour they had; and 


(b) How much of it was not needed for the proximate local requirements ; 
or on the other hand 


(c) What shortage of labour they had, or expected to have. 


Particular Labour Exchanges could then be put telephonically in direct communication 
with each other, either with a view to filling particular situations or with a view to an offer, 
to those labourers who were disengaged, of the chance of migration to the town in which 
additional labour of any particular sort was required. It might well be part of the help 
afforded by the State to make this mobility possible by advancing any necessary railway 
fares, in the form of special, non-transferable railway tickets, available only for the par- 
ticular journey authorised. 


(iii) The Trade Insurance Division. 


The Trade Insurance Division would, in the main, deal with finance and accounts. 
As we have explained we do not recommend any Government Insurance Fund to provide 
Out-of-Work Pay in competition with the Trade Unions. The Trade Insurance 
Division would prepare and administer the regulations under which the Govern- 
ment Subvention to the societies providing insurance against Unemployment was annually 
eranted. It is not suggested that the Government should assume any responsibility for 
the management, or the financial soundness of the societies to which it paid its subvention. 
Nor would the Government give any undertaking as to the future ; or come into contact 
with any individual member. All that it would do, year by year, would be, in recognition 
of the fact that certain voluntary associations had, by their system of Trade Insurance, 
actually provided Out-of-Work Pay in the preceding year for so many men, at such and 
such a cost, and thereby greatly relieved the burden which the Unemployed cast upon 
the Government, to grant to such societies amounts equal to some fixed proportion (not 
exceeding one-half) of the sums thus already disbursed. This would merely involve 
the making of an annual application by the Trade Union, supported by statistics from 
its duly audited accounts, stating the particulars of all its Out-of-Work Benefit for the 
preceding year. The Trade Insurance Division would, of course, be entitled to make 
any inspection of books, or other investigation necessary for satisfying itself that the 
application was, in all its details, in accordance with the regulations. But there would 
be no control over policy. The Trade Insurance Division would have no further power 
than to withhold payment of its subvention in respect of any cases in which it was not 
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satiehed that the Out-of:Work Benefit had been granted only in relief of members un- 
employed through slackness of trade. ich 


The relations of the Trade Insurance Division with the Executive Committees of the 
different trade societies would be facilitated by the fact that their connection would be 
entirely voluntary, and terminable at any time. There is no advantage in pressing, 
still less in compelling, a Trade Union to accept the subvention offered to it. It might 
be allowed, if it chose, to remain as at present, paying its own benefits for its own mem- 
bers exclusively from its own funds ; or declining to take up Out-ot-Work Benefit. 


(iv) The Industrial Regulation Division. 

We need not describe the function of this Division, of which the present Factory 
Department of the Home Office and the analogous department of the Board of Trade dealing 
with the hours of railway servants, would form the most substantial part. We imagine 
that this department will be presently reinforced by the organization of boards of employers — 
and workmen to decide on the conditions of employment which should obtain in particular 
industries, and to get these embodied in new clauses of the Factory Act or voluntarily © 
agreed to by employers and workpeople. Some such industrial organization will become 
more than ever desirable in order to guide the National Labour Exchange with: regard to 
particular industries, 


(v) The Emigration and Immigration Division. 


This Division would develop the office now maintained under the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in close communication with the responsible governments of other parts of 
the Empire. In particular it will be constantly transmitting information to the Main- 
tenance and Training Division as to the qualities needed to make a man or woman fit to 
emigrate with a prospect of success. But we anticipate that this Division will not confine 
itself to overlooking the emigration of our citizens ; it will also supervise and, if necessary, 
check the immigration of alien labour. When a National Labour Exchange has under- 
taken the responsibility of finding situations for unemployed citizens, and a Maintenance 
and Training Division has undertaken to provide for those for whom situations cannot 
be found, we do not think it likely that the community will acquiesce in any indiscriminate 
invasion by necessitous foreign wage-earners at times when the home market is over- 
stocked. The principle of supervision has already been enacted by Parliament and we 
recommend that the carrying out of this statute should be transferred to the Ministry 
of Labour. With regard to the emigration of individuals to other parts of the Empire, 
we think that the Division should consider the expediency of making use of the organization 
of the various Colonial Governments and Voluntary Associations. 


(vi) The Statistical Division. 


The Statistical Division would work in close connection with the rest of the Depart- 
ment. It would summarise and collate all the information available with regard to the 
labour market, the temporary or permanent depressions in certain industries, the level of 
wages and hours, and the flow of labour in and out of the country. On this material 
it would be able to calculate the beginnings of waves of depression or waves of inflation 
with more certainty, and, we hope, with more practical result than the Meteorological 
Department forecasts the weather. Upon these statistics the Minister of Labour would 
inform the Ministers responsible for the spending departments of the approaching scarcity 
or surplus of Labour in particular trades or in the country at largé. These statistics would 
be also available to calculate insurance premiums, or to guide the Maintenance andTraining 
Division in the determination of the kind of training required. Upon these statistics 
boards of employers and workmen might determine, subject to any statutory regulations, 
the hours and wages of particular occupations. Finally, on these statistics would be 


determined how far it was desirable to encourage emigration out of the United Kingdom, 
or permit immigration into it, 


(vu) The Maintenance and Training Division. 


To this Division there falls the most difficult. and perhaps the most important task, 
that of working out the technique of an entirely new departure, in which previous ex- 


perience, whether under the Poor Law or under the Unemployed Workmen Act, offers 
but little beyond examples of what to avoid. " 
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We see at once that there will have to be one or more spacious Receiving Offices in 
each considerable centre of population, to which able-bodied persons in distress from 
want of employment, or unable to get food or lodging, could apply for maintenance. Such 
persons would either apply spontaneously, or they might be referred or brought in by 
the police, or by the officers of the Local Health or Education Authorities. Their urgent 
wants would have to be met, as they have to be at present under the head of “‘ Sudden 
or Urgent Necessity’; and they would then be medically examined, and their 
faculties tested, to see what could be done for them: The Receiving Office would 
promptly pass all its cases on to one Training Establishment or another ; but it would 
plainly require to have a certain amount of cellular sleeping accommodation available 
for occupation by persons absolutely homeless, pending their removal. The officers of the 
Receiving House for the Able-bodied would naturally act in close concert with those of 
the Local Health Authority and Local Education Authority, all alike ‘“‘ searching out”’ des- 
titution, and passing to one another the cases with which each was specially concerned— 
all destitute children, for instance, being instantly taken charge of br the Local Education 
Authority, and all sick persons in distress by the Local Health Authority. 


We have explained, in the Scheme of Reform with which we concluded Part I. of 
this Report, how the various. classes of the Non-Able-bodied would be taken charge of by 
the several specialised statutory committees of the County or County Borough Councils— 
the children of school age by the Local Education Authority ; the infants, the sick, the 
permanently incapacitated and the aged requiring institutional treatment by the Local 
Health Authority ; the mentally defective of all kinds by the Local Authority for the 
Mentally Defective; and the aged in receipt of local or national pensions by the Local 
Pensions Authority. In order to avoid overlapping of assistance to different members ot 
the same family, or to one and the same person by different Authorities or by private 
charity, as also to ensure that all necessary requirements are fulfilled, we have proposed 
that all forms of Public Assistance should be entered in a common Register for each County 
or County Borough; and that all proposals for the grant of Home Aliment by any Com- 
mittee should be submitted for sanction to the local Registrar of Public Assistance. . It 
is clear that the same course should be followed with all Public Assistance granted to the 
Able-bodied. The Superintendent of the local Receiving House for the Able-bodied 
would, in fact, stand.in the same relation to the Registrar of Public Assistance as the 
various Local Authorities for the several classes of the Non-Able- Bodied. 


From the Receiving Office the Able-bodied person in distress would be assigned to 
one or other of the Training Establishments according to the circumstances of his case. 
If he was a married man with a home, he would probably be directed to attend next morning 
at 6 a.m., at the Day Training Depot of his town or district, where his whole day would 
be taken up with the training appropriate to his needs ; with good plain meals on the dietary 
prescribed by the Trainer. But he would return home at night. Day Training Depots 
of this kind will be required on the outskirts of all large towns though they will not all 
necessarily be on the same model. If there were dependent children at home, the Super- 
intendert of the Receiving Office would have to apply to the local Registrar of Public 
Assistance (giving simultaneous notice to the officers of the Local Education Authority 
and Local Health Authority) for sanction to have Home Aliment paid. This would be 
charged to the Local Education Authority ; and if that Authority was not satisfied wita 
the home circumstances for the children, it could elect to take them into one of its resi- 
dential institutions, or admit them to its Day Industrial School. 


But the unmarried or homeless man would probably find himself assigned to one or 
other of the residential Training Establishments in the country. These Farm Colonies 
would be established as and where required. They would adopt different kinds of training 
and different types of regimen, according to the needs of their respective classes of inmates. 
Hence the Superintendent of the Receiving House would have to decide where each appli- 
cant could most appropriately be sent. He would bear in mind also the state of the local 
labour market, and whether it was expected that there would be an early increase in the 
demand. He would consider also the peculiar needs of each man, and where he was most 
likely to be benefited. | 


_ We have to consider the case of women as well as of men. There must, it is clear, be 
a Women’s Side of the Receiving Office, under a temale officer. The able-bodied woman 
applicant would be dealt with exactly on the same lines as the man; being assigned, if 
single.and without children, or if homeless, to a suitable day or residential Training Estab- 
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lishment for women only. The woman with dependent children, and with a home which 
satisfied the minimum requirements of the Local Health Authority and Local Education 
Authority would receive (unless she was adjudged unfit to have the charge of the children) 
Home Aliment for their support from the Local Education Authority, subject always, 
in order to prevent overlapping and infringement of economic conditions, to the sanction 
of the local Registrar of Public Assistance. Far from being provided with industrial 
employment, the mother with whom her children were thus “ boarded out” by the Local 
Education Authority would be required to devote herself wholly to their care, on pain of 
having them withdrawn from her. 


There remains the case of the Able-bodied wife, without dependent children, of the 
able-bodied man having a decent home, but yet in need of assistance. Usually the man 
would be assigned to the Day Training Depot, where he would have his food. For the 
wile, the Superintendent of the Receiving House would enquire from the Labour Exchange 
whether employment of suitable nature could be found, which would permit her to keep 
up the home. If not, he would apply to the local Registrar of Public Assistance for sanc- 
tion for the grant of Home Aliment, out of national funds, to the woman herself. This 
should be made conditional on her taking such steps for her own self-improvement as the 
Local Women’s Advisory Committee might suggest ; including, probably, daily attendance 
at the nearest Domestic Economy School for further training in cookery, dressmaking 
and housekeeping. 


The Maintenance and Training Division would, it is clear, be able to make great use, 
at each stage of its work, of voluntary helpers and voluntary institutions. It would have 
its Local Women’s Advisory Committees, and its volunteer visitors, who would look after 
the wives, and help with the women inmates of the Women’s Training Establishments. 
In the establishment and management of these institutions, the Government might receive, 
too, a practically unlimited amount of voluntary help and co-operation. In this con- 


nection there would be a great opportunity for making use of the fervour and zeal of 


philanthropy and religion. The greatest results in the way of the reclamation and train- 


ing of individuals have always been achieved by religious organizations. It would be 


wise for the State to make a greatly increased use (with proper inspection) of farm colonies 
and similar settlements and homes, conducted by religious and philanthropic committees, 
for such of the residuum as may be willing to be sent to them in preference to the Govern- 
ment establishments. It may well be that for all that important side of training that is 
implied in the strengthening of moral character, the building up of the will, the power to 
resist temptation, and the formation of regular habits, the most effective instruments are 
a degree of love and of religious faith that a Government establishment with a Civil Service 


staff may not always be able to secure. The Ministry of Labour would therefore be well 


advised to let the denominations and the philanthropists have all the scope that they can 
take, and only to establish such additional Government farm colonies as are found needful 
to supplement the private effort. This private effort could be subsidised by payments 
for each case, as has long been done for a whole generation in the reformatory schools, 
and is now being done in inebriate homes. 


(F) “ UToPran ?” 


This elaborate scheme of national organization for dealing with the grave social 
evil of Unemployment, with its resultant Able-bodied Destitution, and its deterioration 
of hundreds of thousands of working class families, will seem to many persons Utopian. 
Experience proves, however, that this may mean no more than that it will take a little 


time to accustom people to the proposals, and to get them carried into operation. The 


first step is to make the whole community realise that the evil exists. At present, it 
is not too much to say that the average citizen of the middle or upper class takes for 
granted the constantly recurring destitution among wage-earning families due to Un- 
employment, as part of the natural order of things, and as no more to be combated 
than the east wind. In the same way the eighteenth century citizen acquiesced in the 
horrors of the contemporary prison administration, and in the slave trade ; just as, for 
the first decades of the nineteenth century, our grandfathers accepted as inevitable the 
slavery of the little children of the wage-earners in mines and factories, and the incessant 
devastation of the slums/by “‘ fever.” Fifty years hence we shall be looking back with 
amazement at the helpless and ignorant acquiescence of the governing classes of the 
United Kingdom, at the opening of the twentieth century, in the constant debasement 
of character and physique, not to mention the perpetual draining away of the nation’s 
wealth, that idleness combined with starvation plainly causes. 
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The second step is for the Government to make a serious endeavour to grapple with 
the evil as a whole, on a deliberately thought-out plan. By the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905, Parliament and the nation have admitted the public responsibility in the 
matter. We may agree that the work of the Distress Committees has resulted in little. 
But the experiments of the last few years have definitely revealed the nature of the 
problem, and the lines on which it can be dealt with. We have to report that, in our judg- 
ment, it is now administratively possible, of it 1s sincerely wished to do so, to remedy most of 
the evils of Unemployment ;* to the same extent, at least, as we have in the past century 
diminished the death rate from fever and lessened the industrial slavery of young children. 
It is not a valid objection that a demonstrably perfect and popularly-accepted technique, 
either with regard to the prevention of Unemployment, or with regard to the treatment 
of the Unemployed, has not yet been worked out. No such technique can ever be more 
than foreshadowed until it is actually being put in operation. Less than a century ago 
the problem of dealing with the sewage of London seemed insoluble. Half a million 
separate private cesspools accumulated each its own putrefaction. To combine these 
festering heaps into a single main drainage system seemed, to the Statesmen and social 
teformers of 1820 or 1830, beyond the bounds of possibility. We now take for granted 
that only by such a concentration is it possible to get rid of the festering heaps and scienti- 
fically treat the ultimate residuum. In the same way, a century ago, no one knew how 
to administer a fever hospital; the eighteenth century “ pesthouse ’’ must, indeed, have 
killed more people than it cured. Yet it was only by establishing hospitals that we learnt 
how to make them instruments of recovery for the patients and of a beneficent protection 
to the rest of the community. And, to take a more recent problem, less than half a century 
ago, when millions of children in the land were growing up untaught, undisciplined, and 
uncared for, it would have sounded wildly visionary to have suggested that the remedy 
was elaborate organization on a carefully thought-out plan. Could there have been anything 
more “ Utopian” in 1860 than a picture of what to-day we take as a matter of course, 
the 7,000,000 children emerging every morning, washed and brushed, from 5,000,000 or 
6,000,900 homes in every part of the Kingdom, traversing street and road and lonely 
woodland, going o’er fell and moor, to present themselves at a given hour at their 30,000 
schools, where each of the 7,000,000 finds his or her own individual place, with books and 
blackboard and teacher provided? What has been effected in the organisation of Public 
Health and Public Education can be effected, if we wish it, in the Public Organization of 
the Labour Market. 


(G) SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 
We therefore recommend :— 


1. That the duty of so organising the National Labour Market as to prevent or to 
minimise Unemployment should be placed upon a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
who might be designated the Minister for Labour. 


2, That the Ministry of Labour should include sia distinct and separately organized 
Divisions, each with its own Assistant Secretary ; namely, the National Labour Hachange, 
the Trade Insurance Division, the Maintenance and Training Division, the Industrial 
Regulation Division, the Emigration and Immigration Division and the Statistical Division. 


3. That the function of the National Labour Exchange should be, not only (a) to 
ascertain and report the surplus or shortage of labour of particular kinds, at particular 
places ; and (b) to diminish the time and energy now spent in looking for work, and 
the consequent “leakage ’’ between jobs; but also (c) so to “dovetail” casual and 
seasonal employments as to arrange for practical continuity of work for those now chronic- 
ally Under-employed. That whilst resort to the National Labour Exchange might be 
optional for employers filling situations of at least a month’s duration, it should 
(following the precedent of the Labour Exchange for seamen already conducted by the 








* “Tf . . by asolution is meant that no man able and willing to work should come to degradation or destitu- 
tion for want of work, then a solution is not indeed within sight, but by no means beyond hope. Its direction 
is certain, and its distance not infinite. . . . It is a policy of industrial organization, of meeting deliberately 
industrial needs that at present are met wastefully because without deliberation. Fluctuations of demand 
are now provided for by the maintenance of huge stagnant reserves of labour in varying extremities of distress. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why they should not be provided for by organized reserves of labour 
yaised beyond the reach of distress.” (“ Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” by W. H. Beveridge, 


1909, p. 236.) 
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Board of Trade in the Mercantile Marine Offices) be made legally compulsory in. certain 
scheduled trades in which excessive Discontinuity of Employment prevails ; and especially 
for the engagement of Casual Labour. 


4, That in our opinion no effective steps.can be taken towards the “ Decasualisation 
of Casual Labour,” and the Suppression of Under-employment, without simultaneously 
taking action to ensure the immediate absorption, or else to provide the full and honour- 
able maintenance at the public expense, of the surplus of labourers that will thereby 
stand revealed. 


5. That, in order to secure proper industrial training for the youth of the nation, 
an amendment of the Factory Acts is urgently required to provide that no child should 
be employed at all below the age of fifteen ; that no young person under eighteen should 
be employed for more than thirty hours per week; and that all young persons so em- 
ployed should be required to attend for thirty hours per week at suitable Trade Schools 
to be maintained by the Local Education Authorities. 


6. That the terms of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1893, should be so amended as 
to enable the Minister of Labour to require the prompt reduction of the hours of duty 
of railway, tramway, and omnibus workers, if not to forty-eight, at any rate, to not more 
than sixty in any one week as a maximum. 


7. That all mothers having the charge of young children, and in receipt, by themselves 
or their husbands, of any form of Public Assistance, should receive enough for the full 
maintenance of the family ; and that it should then be made a condition of such assistance 
that the mother should devote herself to the care of her children ; without seeking industrial 
employment. 


8. That we recommend these reforms for their own sake, but it is an additional advan- 
tage that they (and especially the Halving of Boy Labour) would permit the immediate 
addition to the number of men in employment equal to a large proportion of those who 
are now Unemployed or Under-employed. 


9. That in order to meet the periodically recurrent general depressions of Trade, the 
Government should take advantage of there being at these periods as much Unemployment 
of capital as there is Unemployment of labour; that it should definitely undertake, as 
far as practicable, the Regularization of the National Demand for Labour; and that 
it should, for this purpose, and to the extent of at least £4,000,000 a year, arrange a portion 
ot the ordinary work required by each Department on a Ten Years’ Programme ; such 
£40,000,000 worth of work for the decade being then put in hand, not by equal anrual instal- 
ments, but exclusively in the lean years of the trade cycle ; being paid for out of loans 
for short terms raised as they are required, and being executed with the best available 
labour, at Standard Rates, engaged in the ordinary way. 


10. That in this Ten Years’ Programme there should be included works of Afforesta- 
tion, Coast Protection and Land Reclamation ; to be carried out by the Board of Agricul- 
ture exclusively in the lean years of the trade cycle ; by the most suitable labour obtainable 
taken on in the ordinary way, at the rates locally current for the work, and paid for out of 
loans raised as required. 


11. That the statistical and other evidence indicates that, by such measures as the 
above, the greater part of the fluctuations in the aggregate volume of employment can 
be obviated ; and the bulk of the surplus labour manifesting itself in chronic Under-employ- 
ment can be immediately absorbed, leaving, at all times, only a relatively small residuum 
of men who are, for various reasons, in distress from want of work. : 

‘ 12. That with a lessened Discontinuity of Employment, and the Suppression of 
Under-employment, the provision of Out-of-Work Benefit by Trade Unions would become 
practicable over a much greater range of industry than at present; and its extension 
should, as the best form of insurance against Unemployment,receive Government encourage- 
ment and support. That in view of its probable adverse effect on. Trade Union 
membership and organization, we are unable to recommend the establishment of any 
plan of Government or compulsory Insurance against Unemployment. That we recom- 
mend, however, that, following the precedents set in several foreign countries, a Govern- 
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ment subvention not exceeding one-half of the sum actually paid in the last preceding year 
as Out-ot-Work Benefit should be offered to Trade Unions or other societies providing 
such Benefit, in order to enable the necessary weekly contributions to be brought within 
the means of a larger proportion of the wage-earners. 


13. That for the ultimate residuum of men in distress from want of employment, 
who may be expected to remain, after the measures now recommended have been put in 
operation, we recommend that Maintenance should be freely provided, without disfranchise- 
ment, on condition that they submit themselves to the physical and mental training 
that they may prove to require. That it should be the function of the Maintenance and 
Training Division of the Ministry of Labour to establish and maintain Receiving Offices 
in the various centres of population, at which able-bodied men in distress could apply for 
assistance, and at which they would be medically examined and have their faculties tested 
in order to discover in what way they could be improved by training. They would then 
be assigned either to suitable Day Training Depots or residential Farm Colonies, where 
their whole working time would be absorbed in such varied beneficial training of body 
and mind as they proved capable of ; their wives and families being, meanwhile, provided 
with adequate Home Aliment. 


14. That no applicant for employment or man out of work need be legally required 
to register at the National Labour Exchange, or to attend or remain in any Training 
Establishment, so long as he abstained from crime (including Vagrancy and Mendicity), 
and maintained himself and his family without receiving or needing Public Assistance in 
any form; but that such registration, and, if required, such attendance, should be legally 
enforced on all men who fail to fulfil any of their social obligations, or are found houseless, 
or requiring Public Assistance for themselves or their families. 


15. That the Maintenance and Training Division should also establish one or more 
Detention Colonies, of a reformatory type, to which men would be committed by the 
Magistrates, and compulsorily detained and kept to work under discipline, upon conviction 
of any such offences as Vagrancy, Mendicity, neglect to maintain family or to apply for 
Public Assistance for their maintenance if destitute, repeated recalcitrancy or breach of 
discipline in a Training Establishment, etc. 


16. That for able-bodied women, without husband or dependent children, who may 
be found in distress from want of employment, there should be exactly the same sort of 
provision as for men. That for widows or other mothers in distress, having the care of 
young children, residing in homes not below the National Minimum of sanitation, and bein 
themselves not adjudged unworthy to have children entrusted to them, there should be 
granted adequate Home Aliment on condition of their devoting their whole time and 
energy to the care of the children. That for the childless wives of able-bodied men in 
attendance at a Training Establishment, adequate Home Aliment be granted, conditional 
on their devoting their time to such further training in Domestic Economy as may be 
prescribed for them. 


17. That upon the establishment of the Ministry of Labour, and the setting to work of 
its new organisation, the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 should cease to apply; and 
the Local Authorities should be relieved of all responsibilities with regard to the Able- 
bodied and the Unemployed. 


18. That upon the necessary legislation being passed, a small Executive Commission 
be empowered to effect the necessary transfer to the Ministry of Labour of the functions 
with regard to the Able-bodied and the Unemployed at present performed by the Poor Law 
Authorities and the Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen Act; and to 
make, as from the Appointed Day, all necessary transfers and adjustments of buildings 
and officers, Farm Colonies and Labour Exchanges, assets and liabilities. 





_ We cannot end our Report without expressing our great appreciation of the 
services rendered by the whole of the staff of the Commission. We have parti- 
cularly to record our sense of obligation to the Secretary, Mr. R. G. Duff, and 
to the Assistant Secretaries, Mr. J. J effrey and Mr. E. Craven. This is, on our 
part, no mere conventional compliment. The task of serving a large Commission, 
made up of persons of very varied opinions, is as delicate as it is arduous. By their 
unfailing courtesy and helpfulness, and their constant impartiality, the Secretaries 
have lightened the work of every member of the Commission. Their ability, know- 
ledge and varied experience have been uniformly at the service of the Minority no 
less than of the Majority. | 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF PART I. 
AND PART II. 


Part I.—TuE DESTITUTION OF THE Non-ABLE-BODIED. 


CuapTer I. 1. That the General Mixed Workhouses of England, Wales and Ireland, and the 
The General Poorhouses of Scotland, whether urban or rural, new or old, large or small, sumptuous or 
Mixed Workhouse .qyalid, all exhibit the same inherent defects, of which the chief are promiscuity and 


: 26- 1: 
oe day, pp. 726 unspecialised management. 


2. That these institutions have a depressing, degrading, and positively injurious effect 
on the character of all classes of their inmates, tending to unfit them for the life of respect- 
able and independent citizenship. 


3. That the institution of a General Mixed Workhouse, whether large or small, was 
decisively condemned by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 ; that it has been repeatedly 
condemned since that date by a succession of competent critics ; that this condemnation 
has been confirmed by the evidence given before us, by the reports of our own Investi- 
gators and by the individual inspections that we have been able personally to make in 
many different parts of the United Kingdom. 


4. That the institution is everywhere abhorred by the respectable poor, and that, in 
our judgment, the continued incarceration within its walls of the non-able-bodied or 
dependent poor, who are admittedly incapable of earning an independent livelihood, 
cannot be justified. | | 


5. That the continuance of the General Mixed Workhouse as the main method of 
institutional treatment, alike by the Boards of Guardians of England, Wales and Ireland, 
and by the Parish Councils of Scotland, in spite of such long continued and widespread 
condemnation, is to be attributed to the fact that these bodies are essentially Destitution 
Authorities, charged with the “ relief’ of persons. of the most different ages, ailments 
and conditions, in respect only of their destitution. 


ANE I. 6. That the abolition of Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied is, in our judgment, 
e Outdoor : : : ae , A i : 
Keliet ot to-day, wholly impracticable, and, even if it were possible, it would be contrary to the public 
pp. 739-77] interest. There are, and, in our opinion, there always will be, a large number of persons 
; to whom public assistance must be given, who can, with most advantage to the com- 
munity, continue to live at home; for instance, widows with children whose homes deserve 
to be maintained intact, sick. persons for whom domiciliary treatment is professionally 
recommended, the worthy aged having relatives with whom they can reside, and such of 
the permanently incapacitated (the crippled, the blind, etc.) as can safely be left with their 
friends. Nor can the community rely on voluntary charity providing for these cases. In 
many places such charity does not exist, and in many others there is no warrant for 
assuming that it would ever be adequate to the need. Moreover, our investigations show 
that voluntary charity, in so far as it exists in the form of doles and allowances to persons 
in their homes, has all the disastrous characteristics of a laxly administered Poor Law. 


7. That so long as the alternative is admission to the General Mixed Workhouse, 
the policy of systematic refusal or restriction of Outdoor Relief to the non-able- 
bodied, pursued by a few Boards of Guardians in England, cannot be recommended for 
general adoption. We are unable to resist the evidence that this policy of “ offering the 
House,” even to the non-able-bodied, results, in not a few cases, in unnecessarily 
destroying the home and breaking up the family, in separating child from mother, 
and in exposing young and innocent persons to the demoralising atmosphere of the 
General Mixed Workhouse. Such a policy, moreover, by deterring the poor from 
applying for relief, leads, in far too many cases, to semi-starvation and physical and 
mental degeneration, from which the women and children especially suffer, and, in a 
sinall number of cases, even to death from want and exposure. The proposal made to 
us by some witnesses that, in order to obviate this latter danger, the Destitution Authority 
should be granted powers of compulsory removal appears to us—in view of tk; character 
of the General Mixed Workhouse in which these poor people would be incarcerated— 
wholly out of the question. | 
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8. That the present system of administering Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied 
in England, Wales and Ireland, and to a lesser degree also in Scotland, is open to the 
gravest criticism. The large sum of nearly £4,000,000 which is now expended in 
this way annually—a burden on the community that is steadily increasing—is being 
dispensed, without central inspection or control, in doles and allowances, awarded upon 
no uniform principle, and differing widely from place to place. This lack of common 
principle is observable even in the. Bylaws or Standing Orders by which the best 
administered Unions in England profess to guide their action. But in the actual practice 
the diversity between one place and another, in large districts between one Relief 
Committee and another, and sometimes even between one meeting and the next, 
according to the accident of which members attend-—a diversity applying alike to the 
persons to whom Outdoor Relief will be given, to its amount and to its conditions—is 
still more extreme. It can, in fact, be described only as a total absence of principle. 


9. That amid all this diversity of principle and practice, we find certain evil charac- 
teristics practically universal. Except in an insignificant number of well-administered. 
districts in England and Scotland, the doles and allowances given are manifestly inade- 
quate for healthy subsistence. They are given, not in relief of destitution, strictly 
so-called, but in supplement of other resources that are assumed to exist. In 
many cases, such other resources—whether earnings, charitable gifts or the contributions 
of relations—do exist, but are insufficient. In some cases, on the other hand, the total 
income of the household is such as not to warrant any relief from the Poor Rate. 
But no Destitution Authority that we have seen succeeds in ascertaining what other 
sources of income exist or whether any such exist; and the majority of them do not 
seriously attempt to do so. The result is that there are a great many cases in which, 
whilst Out-relief is given on the assumption that other resources will be forthcoming, 
none such are found; so that the dole of Poor Law relief—upon which thousands of 
old people, sick people and even widows with young children are steadily degenerating—) 
is a starvation pittance. 


10. That an equally grave defect in the Outdoor Relief of to-day, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the nation, is the unconditional character of the grant. With a 
few honourable exceptions, no attempt is made by the Destitution Authority even to 
ascertain how the household is actually being maintained upon the Outdoor Relief that 
is granted, still less to effect any necessary improvement in the home. The result, as 
we have grave reason to believe, is that a large part of the sum of nearly £4,000,000 sterling 
is a subsidy to insanitary, to disorderly, or even to vicious habits of life. The saddest 
‘feature of all is that no small proportion of the 234,000 children whom, in the United 
Kingdom, the Destitution Authority elects to bring up upon Outdoor Relief—in the 
course of a year, probably as many as 600,000 different children—are to-day without any 
interference by these Authorities chronically underfed, insufficiently clothed, badly 
housed, and, in literally thousands of cases, actually being brought up at the public 
expense in drunken and dissolute homes. 


11. That we do not ascribe the disastrous social failure of the Outdoor Relief of to-day 
to any personal shortcomings of the individual members of Boards of Guardians in England, 
Wales and Ireland, or of Parish Councils in Scotland. We have found no evidence that 
the corrupt and criminal practices which have unhappily occurred in certain places, 
are at all frequent or widespread. Nor have we reasons to suppose that the evil 
influences of electoral or social pressure have been otherwise than exceptional. We 
have, indeed, been impressed by the vast amount of zealous and devoted service, 
unremunerated and unrecognised, that is being rendered in all parts of the Poor Law 
administration of the United Kingdom, by men and women of humanity and experience. 
We ascribe the defects and shortcomings of the present administration of Outdoor Relief 
to the very nature of the Local Authority to which this duty is entrusted. 


12. That we attribute the almost universal failure of the Boards of Guardians in 
England, Wales and Ireland, and of the Parish Councils in Scotland, in the matter of 
Outdoor Relief, in all districts, and in every decade, partly to an illegitimate combina- 
tion, in one and the same body of duties which can be rightly done by a board or com- 
mittee, and those which can be efficiently discharged only by specialised officers con- 
tinuously engaged in the task. The “ many-headed ” body is exactly what is required, 
whether for Outdoor Relief or for the management of institutions, for arriving at decisions 
of general policy; for prescribing the rules that are to be followed in determining 
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particular cases ; and for examining grievances and preventing the abuse’of their powers 
by the officers. But if the administration is to be democratic in its nature—if, that is to 
say, the will of the people is to prevail—it is. absolutely necessary that the application’ to 
individual cases of the rules laid down by the board or committee should be determined 
evenly, impartially and exactly according to the instructions, by a salaried officer, 
appointed for the express purpose. We recognise this at once in the management of a 
school, a hospital or an asylum, where the most democratic committee finds the best 
guarantee for the execution of its will in ordering its salaried officials to apply 
the rules that it lays down. But in the dispensing of Outdoor Relief the same 
‘““many-headed”” body that makes the rules has also attempted to apply them to 
individual cases ; and in doing so inevitably brings in personal favouritism, accident and 
the emotion of the moment, to thwart the will of the community as a whole. ‘The 
relative success of the Outdoor Relief administration of some of the best governed 
parishes of Scotland is due, we think, to the fact that, whilst the Parish Council — 
makes the rules, their application to individual cases is not left to the chance member- 
-ship of a particular meeting, but is in practice largely entrusted, as a judicial function, 
to the Inspector of the Poor. 


b) 


13. That itis, however, not merely that “ many-headedness ”’ of the existing tribunal 
that is the cause of the failure of the Outdoor Relief administration of to-day. We 
ascribe that failure quite as much to the fact that the duty is entrusted to a Destitu- 
tion Authority, served by subordinates who are essentially Destitution Officers. To 
entrust, to one and the same authority, the care of the infants and the aged, the children 
and the able-bodied adults, the sick and the healthy, maids and widows, is inevitably 
to concentrate attention, not on the different methods of curative or reformatory treat- 
ment that they severally require, but on their one common attribute of destitution, 
and the one common remedy of “ relief,” indiscriminate and unconditional. And 
just as this Destitution Authority tends always, in institutional organisation, to the 
General mixed Workhouse, with its promiscuity and unspecialised management, instead 
of to the appropriate series of specialised nurseries, schools, hospitals and asylums 
for the aged that are needed, so it tends also, with its general ‘‘ mixed official,” the 
Relieving Officer, to provide, alike for widows and deserted wives, the sick and the 
aged, infants and school children, one indiscriminate unconditional dole of money or 
food, instead of the specialised domiciliary treatment, according to the cause or 
character of their distress, that each class requires. 


Cuapter III. 14. That the Boards of Guardians of England, Wales and Ireland, and the Parish 
ee Snes Councils of Scotland have proved themselves to be, by their very nature as Destitution. 
pp. 172-800. Authorities, wholly unsuited to cope with the grave threefold problem as to Birth and 
Infancy with which the nation is confronted. Alike in the prevention of the continued 
procreation of the feeble-minded, in the rescue of girl-mothers from a life of sexual 
immorality, and in the reduction of infantile mortality in respectable but necessitous 
families, the Destitution Authorities, in spite of their great expenditure, are to-day 
effecting no useful results. With regard to the first two of these problems, at any rate, 
the activities of the Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils are, in our judgment, 
actually intensifying the evil. If the State had desired to maximise both feeble- 
minded procreation and birth out of wedlock, there could not have been suggested a 
more apt device than the provision throughout the country of General Mixed Workhouses, 
organised as they now are to serve as unconditional Maternity Hospitals. Whilst thus 
encouraging irregular sexual unions and the procreation of the feeble-minded, the | 
Destitution Authorities are doing little to arrest the appalling preventable mortality 
that prevails among the infants of the poor. The respectable married woman, how- 
ever necessitous she may be, can with difficulty take advantage of the free food; shelter 
and medical attendance provided at great expense by the Destitution Authority for 
Maternity cases. In Scotland she is, if living with her own husband, he being in good 
health, absolutely debarred from relief by law. In England and Wales she is, as far as 
possible, deterred. . 


15. That in view of the fact that the Destitution Authorities of the United Kingdom 
have constantly on their hands more than 65,000 infants under five years of age, and 
that there is grave reason for believing the mortality among them to be excessive, 
alike among the 50,000 who are maintained on Outdoor Relief and among the 15,000 in 
Poor Law Institutions, careful statistical enquiry ought immediately to be made, in 
order to discover where the mortality is greatest, and how this loss of life can be 
prevented. BOT a aia ares “eR 
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16. That, in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the Care and Control of the Feebleminded, those unmarried mothers who come on the 
rates for their confinements and are definitely proved to be mentally defective should 
be dealt with exclusively by the Local Authority for the Mentally Defective. 


17. That whatever provision is made from public funds for maternity, whether in 
the way of supervision, or in domiciliary midwifery, or by means of Maternity 
Hospitals, should be exclusively in the hands of the Local Health Authority. 


18. That, in accordance with the recommendations of the Vice-Regal Commission 
on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, the fullest possible use should be made, under the in- 
spection and supervision of the Local Health Authorities, of such Voluntary Agencies 
as Rescue and Maternity Homes, Midwifery Charities, and Day Nurseries. 


19. That the system, which has already proved so successful, of combining the 
efforts ‘of both salaried and voluntary Health Visitors with the work of the Medical 
Officer of Health and his staff, should be everywhere adopted and developed so as to 
extend to allinfants under school age. 


20. That the Local Health Authority should, in all its provision for birth and 
infancy, continue to-proceed on its accustomed principles of :— 


(a) The provision, free of charge, of hygienic information and advice to 
all who will accept it ; 


(b) The strict enforcement of the obligation imposed upon individuals to 
maintain in health those who are legally dependent on them; and 


(c) Where individual default. has taken place in this respect, the im- 
mediate provision of the necessaries for health, and the systematic recovery 
from those responsible, if they are able to pay, of repayment according to 
their means. 


21. That the Destitution Authorities of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland Cuaprer ¥V. 
have proved themselves—in spite of the devoted personal service of many of their Children under 
members—inherently unfitted, by the very nature of their functions, to have the charge Rival mae 
of the 237,000 children of school age for whom the State, in the United Kingdom, anno ck 
assumes the responsibility of whole or partial maintenance. 


22. That, as a result of this inherent unfitness of a Destitution Authority for the 
rearing of children, it has been demonstrated to us by our own expert investigators, 
and confirmed by other evidence, that certainly a majority of all the Outdoor Relief 
children—probably 100,000 boys and girls—are to-day suffering, definitely and seriously, 
in health and character, from the circumstances of their lives—these circumstances being, 
in great part, the inadequate and unconditional character of the Outdoor Relief upon 
which they are supposed to be maintained, and the lack of care and supervision exercised 
by the Destitution Authorities and of inspection by the three Local Government Boards, 
to prevent the too frequent neglect and ill-treatment of these wards of the State. - 


23. That, in spite of almost. universal condemnation and notwithstanding a whole 
generation of effort on the part of the three Local Government Boards to get the children 
otherwise maintained, there are, in Great Britain three or four thousand, and in Ireland 
as many more, children of school age being brought up in the demoralising atmosphere 
of the General Mixed Workhouse ;, and we have found no evidence of any effective 
desire or intention on the part ot the Destitution Authorities to take steps to bring 
to an end this discredited method of providing for children. 


24. That the system of “ boarding-out ” the children with foster-parents, or placing 
them in certified institutions—a system which, under careful and continuous supervision, 
and confined to a. minority of suitable cases, has much to recommend it—is, at present, 
seriously prejudiced by the fact that the Destitution Authorities and their officers are, 
by the very nature of their functions, unqualified to maintain an efficient inspection of 
the homes and institutions which they select for their children, let alone any con- 
tinuous supervision of their welfare. In some cases it has even been deemed advisable to 
discourage or prohibit such visiting of the homes or institutions in order to avoid the 
connection of the children with gthe Destitution Authority, which is supposed to look 
after them. 
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25. That the children in Poor Law Schools and Cottage Homes—the conditions of 
which have, for the most part, greatly improved—are, i many instances, maintained 
at an unnecessary cost; an excessive expenditure sometimes directly attributable to 
the inexperience of a Destitution Authority in school management, and one which still 
leaves the children suffering, even in well-administered institutions, from :— 


(a) The difficulty of getting the best teachers in Poor Law Schools; 


(6) The impracticability of affording these “ institutionalised ”’ boys and girls 
proper experience of life in a small home; and 


(c) The educationally defective grouping together of children merely by the — 
common attribute of their parents’ destitution, instead of allocating them severally 
to the particular types of school (e.g., mentally-defective schools, crippled schools, 
higher-grade schools, technical schools, etc.) that their individual characteristics 
require. 


26. That owing to their lack of any appropriate machinery for the purpose, the 
Destitution Authorities fail to-day even to discover a large amount of the destitution 
that exists among children in the great towns; and this not merely in the matter of 
medical treatment urgently required, but even in the matter of actual inadequacy of 
food, so that the powers entrusted to the Boards of Guardians for the prosecution of cruel 
or neglectful parents are hardly ever put in force, and many thousands of children are, 
for lack of the necessaries of hfe, growing up stunted, debilitated and diseased. 


27. That, as a consequence of this failure of the Destitution Authorities to prevent or 
to relieve child destitution, Parliament has been led, after many official investigations, 
to entrust to the Local Education Authorities the duty of providing meals for the 
children found at school unfed, at any rate on those days of the week, and those weeks 
of the year when the elementary schools are open; with the result that these Authorities 
are in England and Wales, during the present winter, feeding more than 100,000 children, 
and probably nearly as many children of school age as are being relieved, otherwise than 
in institutions, by all the Destitution Authorities put together. 


28. That these competing systems of relieving child destitution by rival Local 
Authorities in the same town—in many cases simultaneously assisting the same children 
—without any effective machinery for recovering the cost from parents able to pay, and 
for prosecuting neglectful parents, are undermining parental responsibility, whilst still 
leaving many thousands of children inadequately fed. 


29. That it is urgently necessary to put an end to this wasteful and demoralising 
overlapping, by making one Local Authority in each district, and one only, responsible 
for the whole of whatever provision the State may choose to make for children of schoo! 
age, 


30. That the only practicable way of securing this unity of administration, and also | 
the most desirable reform, is, in England and Wales, to entrust the whole of the 
public provision for children of school age (not being sick or mentally defective) to the 
Local Education Authorities, under the supervision of the Board of Education; these 
Local Education Authorities having already, in their Directors of Education and their 
extensive staffs of teachers, their residential and their day feeding schools, their arrange- 
ments for medical inspection and treatment, their School Attendance Officers and Children’s 
Care Committees, the machinery requisite for searching out every child destitute of the 
necessaries. of life, for enforcing parental responsibility, and for obviating, by timely 
pressure and assistance, the actual crisis of destitution. ! 


_ 31. That in Scotland the whole of the public provision for children of school age 
might be entrusted, at any rate in the large towns, to the School Boards, and 
elsewhere, perhaps, either to the District Health Committee or to the newly-formed 


‘County Committee of the District,” under the supervision of the Scottish Education 
Department. 


32, That in Ireland, where no Local Education Authorities exist, it should 
be considered whether the whole of the public provision for children of school age might — 
not advantageously be’ entrusted to the County and County Borough Councils, acting 
through special ‘‘ Boarding-out-Committees,” on whieh there should be women mem- 
bers, and sending the children to the existing day schools. 
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33. That the continued existence of two separate rate-supported Medical Services in Carrer V. 

all parts of the kingdom, costing, in the aggregate, six or seven millions sterling annually Hee ae er 
. ; : : oa, 5 of the 
—overlapping, unco-ordinated with each other and sometimes actually conflicting with g;.7 by. Rival 

each other’s work—cannot be justified. Authorities, 

pp. 846-890. 
34. That the very principle of the Poor Law Medical Service—its restriction to 
persons who prove themselves to be destitute—involves delay and reluctance in the 
application of the sick person for treatment; hesitation and delay in beginning the 
treatment; and, in strictly administered districts, actual refusal of all treatment to 
persons who are in need of it, but who can manage to pay for some cheap substitute. 
These defects, which we regard as inherent in any medical service administered by a 
Destitution Authority, stand in the way of the discovery and early treatment of 

incipient disease, and accordingly deprive the medical treatment of most of its value. 


35. That it has been demonstrated to us beyond all dispute that the deterrent 
aspect which the medical branch of the Poor Law acquires through its association with 
the Destitution Authority causes, merely by preventing prompt and early application by 
the sick poor for medical treatment, an untold amount of aggravation of disease, personal 
suffering and reduction in the wealth-producing power of the manual working class. 


36. That the operations of the Poor Law Medical Service, being controlled by Destitu- 
tion Authorities and administered by Destitution Officers, inevitably take on the character 
of unconditional “ medical relief ’—that is, relief of the real or fancied painful symp- 
toms—as distinguished from remedial changes ot regimen and removal of injurious 
conditions, upon which any really curative treatment, or any effective prevention of the 
spread or recurrence of disease, is nowadays recognised to depend. : 


37. That whilst domiciliary treatment of the sick poor is appropriate in many cases, 
it ought to be withheld :— 


(i.) Where proper treatment in the home is impracticable ; 


(1i.) Where the patient persistently malingers or refuses to conform 
to the prescribed regimen ;_ or 


(iii.) Where the patient is a source of danger to others. 


It has become imperative in the public interest that there should be, for extreme 
cases, powers of compulsory removal to a proper place of treatment. Such powers cannot, 
and in our opinion should not, be granted to a Destitution Authority. 


38. That where Destitution Authorities cease to abide by the limitation of their 
work to persons really destitute, or pass beyond the dole of “ Medical Relief,’’ their 
attempt to extend the range or improve the quality of the Poor Law Medical Service 
brings new perils. We cannot regard with favour any action which, in order to pro- 
mote treatment, openly or tacitly invites people voluntarily to range themselves among 
the destitute ; or which tempts them, by the prospect of getting costly and specialised 
forms of treatment, to simulate destitution. Nor do we think that an Authority charged 
with the relief of destitution, whatever its method of appointment or whatever the area 
over which it acts, or any Authority acting through officers concerned with such 
relief, whatever their official designation, can ever administer a Medical Service with 
efficiency and economy. 


39. That, with regard to the suggestion that the medical treatment of the sick poor 
should be left either to provident medical imsurance or to voluntary charity, it has 
been demonstrated to us that these offer no possible alternative to the provision for the 
sick made by the Public Authority. With regard to domiciliary treatment, the evidence 
as to medical clubs, “contract practice,’ Provident Dispensaries and the out-patients’ 
departments of hospitals is such as to make it impossible to recommend, in their favour, 
any restriction of the services at present afforded by the District Medical Officers and 
Poor Law Dispensaries. Nor do we feel warranted in giving any support to the pro- 
posal made to us that the whole of this Outdoor Medical Service of the Poor Law should 
be superseded by a publicly subsidised system of letting the poor choose their own 
doctors. Any such system would, in our judgment, lead to an extravagant expenditure 
of public funds on popular remedies and “ medical extras,’ without obtaining, in 
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return for this enlarged “ Medical Relief,” greater regularity of life or more hygienic 
habits in the patient. With regard to institutional treatment, we gladly recognise the 
inestimable services rendered to: the sick poor by the hospitals, sanatoria and convales-- 
cent homes supported by endowments or voluntary contributions. We approve of 
the use now made of these institutions by Public Authorities, and we think that many 
more suitable cases than at present might, on proper arrangements as to payment, be 
transferred from rate-maintained to voluntary institutions. But it is clear that such 
institutions provide only for a small fraction of the need, and that they leave un- 
touched whole districts for'some cases, and whole classes of cases everywhere,’ which 
there is no prospect of their being able or willing to undertake. ii 


40. That the Medical Service of the Public Health Authorities, which now 
extensively treats disease, and actually maintains out of the rates a steadily increasing 
number of the sick poor, is based on principles more suited to a State Medical Service 
than that of the Poor Law. These principles, which lead, in practice as well as in theory, 
to searching out disease, securing the earliest possible diagnosis, taking hold of the 
incipient case, removing injurious conditions, applying specialised treatment, enforcing 
healthy surroundings and personal hygiene, and aiming always at. preventing either 
recurrence or spread of disease—in contrast to the mere “relief”? of the individual— 
furnish in fact the only proper basis for the expenditure of public money on a Medical 
Service. | 


41. That such compulsory powers of removal in extreme cases, as have been asked for, 
are analogous to those already exercised, with full public approval, by the Public Health 
Authorities ; and that the proposed extension of such powers can properly be granted only 
to an authority proceeding on Public Health lines. 


42. That we therefore agree with the responsible heads of all the four Medical 
Departments concerned—the Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government Board for 
England and Wales, the Medical Member of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 
the Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board for Ireland, and the Medical 
Officer of the Board of Hducation—in ascribing the defects of the existing arrangements 
fundamentally to the lack of a unified Medical Service based on Public Health principles. 


43. That in such a unified Medical Service, organised in districts of suitable extent, 
the existing Medical Officers of Health, Hospital Superintendents, School Doctors,* 
District Medical Officers, Workhouse and Dispensary Doctors and Medical Superintendents 
of Poor Law Infirmaries—the clinicians as well as the sanitarians—would all find 
appropriate spheres; that one among them being placed in administrative contro! who 
has developed most administrative capacity. | 


44, That we do not agree with the suggestion that the establishment. of a unified 
Medical Service on Public Health lines necessarily involves the gratuitous provision of 
medical treatment to all applicants. It is clear that, in the public interest, neither the 
promptitude nor the efficiency of the medical treatment must be in any way limited by — 
considerations of whether the patient can or should repay its cost. But we see no 
reason why Parliament should not .embody in a clear and consistent code definite rules 
of Chargeability, either relating to the treatment of all diseases, or of all but those 








* The question has been raised of the relation in which, with a unified Medical Service, the nascent — 
medical activities of the Local Education Authorities should be placed. The question is one to be 
determined, in our opinion, by the dominant characteristic of the service. Within the limits of school age, 
the predominant service should be that of education; and the responsibility for the normal child should 
test with the Local Education Authority. The case is different with the mentally defective child, for which 
the new Local Authority for the Mentally Defective will have the responsibility ; and with the child 
withdrawn from school for definite illness, for which the Local Health Authority will be responsible. But 
when the child, without being so ill as to be withdrawn from school, requires the services of a doctor—as, 
for instance, in school medical inspection, in medical examination for scholarships, and in the treatment 
of minor ailments—we suggest that the Local Education Authority should, where the two Authorities are 
Committees of the same Council, not set up a medical staff ofits own, but call in the Local Health Authority 
as its agent ; just as it does already with regard to inspecting and certifying the drainage of the school building. 
On the other hand, where the children in the hospitals and sanatoria of the Local Health Authority are. 
in need of education (a point now often neglected), we suggest that the Local Health Authority should not 
have its own teachers, but showild call in the Local Education Authority as its agent. The case may be 
different where (as at present in England and Wales, outside the County Boroughs) the two Authorities’ 


are not Committees of the same Council, and do not serve the same areas. But even here arrangements ' 
could usually be made on similar lines, ; 
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specifically named ; and of Recovery of the charge thus made from ‘all patients who 
are able to pay. In our chapter on “The Scheme of Reform,’ we propose new 
machinery for automatically making and recovering all such charges that Parliament 
may from time to time impose. en | 


45. That the existing provision for the Mentally Defective persons maintained in CuHaprer VI. 
the United Kingdom at the public expense, probably approaching 200,000 in number, is The Mentally 
far from satisfactory. AES 

. pp. 891-898. 

46. That the existence everywhere of rival Local Authorities maintaining. the 
Mentally Defective, and the division of the supervision and control over their work 
among three (or even four) different Government Departments, no one of which has 
full responsibility, or combines in itself technical knowledge and financial control, involves 
—to use the emphatic words, formally given in evidence, of the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales—“ a large amount of unnecessary expenditure.” - 


47. That the continued detention in the General Mixed Workhouses of England, 
Wales and Ireland, and, to a lesser degree those of Scotland, of no fewer than 60,000 
Mentally Defective persons, including not- a few children, without education or 
ameliorative treatment, and herded indiscriminately with the sane, amounts to a public 
scandal. 


48, That the practice of Ireland, where the inmates of the County Lunatic 
Asylums are wholly unconnected with the Poor Law, and are not stigmatised as 
paupers, should be adopted for Great Britain. 


49, That we concur with the Vice-Regal Commission. on Poor Law Reform in 
Ireland in thinking that all persons of unsound mind, whatever their mental state, and 
whatever their age, should be everywhere wholly removed from the Workhouses. 


50. That, in the words of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-minded, it is “the mental condition of these persons, and neither their poverty 
nor their crime” that “is the real ground of their claim for help from the State.” 


51. That we accordingly, concur with that Commission in the view that all grades 
of the Mentally Defective (including the feeble-minded, the epileptics, the inebriates, 
the imbeciles, the lunatics and the idiots) should, at all ages, be wholly withdrawn 
from the charge of the Destitution Authorities, and from pauperism, as well as from the 
Local Education Authorities, and that the entire responsibility for their discovery, 
certification and appropriate treatment (whether institutional or domiciliary) should be 
entrusted in England, Wales and Ireland, to the County and County Borough Councils, 
acting by statutory Committees for the Mentally Defective, in which the present Asylums 
Committees would be merged, and in Scotland to the County Councils and principal 
Town Councils, from which the District Boards of Lunacy are (with the exception 
of six towns) selected. | + eu re 

52. That the whole duty of supervision and control of the action of the Local 
Authorities in respect of the Mentally Defective, including the administration of the 
Grants-in-Aid, should be concentrated, in England (including Wales), Scotland and 
Ireland. respectively, in a single self-contained and fully equipped Division or Depart- 
ment, concerned with the Mentally Defective alone, however that Division or Department 
may be grouped with others under a Minister responsible to Parliament. 


53. That the inclusion; under the Poor Law, in one and the same category; of the con- Cyaprer VIL. 
geries of different classes known as ‘“‘ the aged and infirm” is fundamentally inconsistent The Aged and 


with any effective administration. Infirm, 
pp. 899-927, 


54. That the majority of Destitution Authorities of England, Wales and Ireland 
make no other provision for this aggregate of diverse individuals, of all ages and 
of different mental and physical characteristics, than the General Mixed Workhouse 
on the one hand and indiscriminate, inadequate and unconditional Out-Relief on the 
other—tforms of Relief cruel to the deserving, and demoralisingly attractive to those 
who are depraved. * OETA PRA «EATER PRESEN 
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55. That some of the Parish Councils of Scotland and a few Boards of Guardians. — 


in England have honourably: distinguished themselves by providing, for aged persons 


of deserving conduct, either comfortable quarters or pensions in their own homes; though — 


in the English Unions this provision has been unduly restricted by irrelevant conditions. 


a 


as to prolonged residence in one district, or as to the existence of relations not legally hable._ 


to contribute. 


56. That no corresponding classification has been made among persons permanently, 
though prematurely, incapacitated, so that even the most deserving of these are very 
harshly dealt with. 


57. That it is a necessary preliminary of any effective reform to break up the 
present unscientific category of “‘ the Aged and Infirm,” and to deal separately with distinct 


classes according to the age and the mental and physical characteristics of the individuals. 


concerned. 


58. That we concur with the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 


Feeble-minded that all persons, whatever their age, who are certified to belong to one 


or other grades of the Mentally Defective—including not only the lunatics and idiots, 
but also the feeble-minded and those suffering from senile dementia—should be 
entirely removed from contact with any form of Poor Law and should be placed 
wholly in charge of the Local Authority for the Mentally Defective. 


59. That the establishment by Parliament in 1908 of a National Pension Scheme 
affords the proper provision for the aged who satisfy the necessary conditions in respect. 
to income, residence in the United Kingdom, and conduct ; but that it will be requisite 
at the earliest possible date to lower the pensionable age to sixty-five, if not to sixty ; 
and that it is neither practicable nor desirable to make the previous receipt of any 
form of public assistance a ground for disqualification. 


60. That, as there must always be a certain proportion of persons technically dis- 
qualified for a National Pension, for whom public provision must be made, and for 
whom institutional provision is neither necessary nor desirable, the Pension Committees 
of the Local Authorities should be empowered to grant out of the Rates, according 
to conditions settled by their Councils and approved by the Central Authority, 
pensions to persons of decent life, not being less than sixty years of age, who are not 
eligible for a National Pension. 


61. That, whilst we anticipate considerable growth of voluntary agencies for © 


securing, by insurance, supplementary pensions and provision for premature invalidity, 
we cannot recommend that the State should enter into competition for the workers” 


weekly pence with the Friendly Societies and Trades Unions, by any scheme of com- — 


pulsory insurance ; which would, we think, provoke the strenuous opposition of these 
societies, if they were left outside the scheme; and which must inevitably entail a 
national guarantee of their solvency, and Governmental control, if they were to be made 
part of the compulsory scheme. , 


62. That the responsibility for making suitable provision, domiciliary or institutional, 
for the prematurely incapacitated and the helpless aged, together with the necessary in- 


stitutional provision for the aged to whom pensions are refused, should be’ entrusted to — 


the Loeal Health Authority. 


63. That the Local Health Authority should be granted compulsory powers of removal © 


and detention similar to those which it now possesses in respect to certain infectious diseases, 


hes 


with regard to all aged and infirm persons who are found to be endangering their own — 


lives, or becoming through mental or physical incapacity to take care of themselves, a. 
nuisance to the public. 


64. That, whilst all the obligations to support aged and infirm relations that are. 


imposed by law should be strictly enforced by the appointed officers, where there is. J 
proot of ability to pay, mo attempt should be made by any public authority to extract 
contributions from persons not legally liable, by subjecting aged or infirm persons, or 


threatening to subject them, to any treatment other than that deemed most suitable to- 
their state. | 
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_ 65. That the existing provisions of the law for charging to, and recovering from, Cmaprer VIIL 
particular individuals, the cost of various forms of public assistance afforded to them, Charge and Re- 
to their dependents or to other persons for whom they are legally liable to con- yeni pee 
tribute, are confused and inconsistent with each other, and are based on no discover- 998-947, ey 


able principle. 


66. That the practice of the multifarious Local Authorities, with regard to charging 
or recovering the cost of public ‘assistance, varies, for identical services rendered to 
persons in identical economic circumstances, from place to place, from case to case, and 
even from time to time in one and the same case, according to the idiosyncracies of the 
members who happen to be present at successive meetings. 


67. That the confused and uncertain state of the law, and the haphazard conflict 
of practice, lead to hardship and oppression on the one hand, and to demoralising 
laxity on the other; the net result being that a serious loss of revenue is incurred, 
the law-abiding citizen paying, and the habitual ‘“‘ cadger”’ escaping scot-free; with the 
additional absurdity that the patient for whom the cost is repaid is often classed as a 
pauper, whilst other patients suffering from the same disease get wholly gratuitous 
treatment and retain their status of citizenship. 


68. That we recommend that a Departmental Committee should be appointed to 
consider the whole question of what forms of public assistance can properly be made the 
subject of these ‘‘ Special Assessments,” and upon what persons these assessments 
should be made; in order that the law may be amended on some definite principle, 
and consolidated by Parliament into a single statute. | 


69. That the duty of determining what Special Assessments are due according to the 
law, and from whom, together with the decision whether the person liable is of sufficient 
ability to pay, and the duty of enforcing payment by proper legal process, ought to be 
entirely separated from the work of administering the public assistance ; and it would be 
most suitably undertaken, for all the forms of public assistance afforded in a given 
district, by a salaried officer of adequate status, appointed by and acting under the County 
or County Borough Council, but unconnected with either the Health, Education, Mentally 
Defectives or Pension Committees. 


70. That we wholly disapprove and condemn the practice of some Boards of 
Guardians in England of varying the treatment, or threatening to vary the treatment— 
offering the Workhouse, for instance, instead of Outdoor Relief—in respect of persons 
entitled to relief from them, with a view to extracting contributions from other persons, 
whether or not these are legally liable for the payment. We think that it should be 
definitely laid down that the kind and amount of relief or assistance granted in any 
case should be determined solely by a consideration of the circumstances of the applicant 
or patient himself, and ought never to be made dependent on whether somebody else 
fulfils, or does not fulfil, a legal or moral obligation. 


71. That the existing Law of Settlement and Removal, wasteful in its cost and Cuaprmr IX.’ 
occasionally the cause of hardship to the poor, will, under the scheme of reform which Settlement and 
we are proposing, automatically cease to be applicable; and all the statutes bearing po pp.948— 
on the subject should be definitely repealed. oh 


72. That the assumption of the greater part of the charge for the aged by the 
National Government, and the proposed transfer to a Government Department of 
the provision for all sections of the able-bodied, will, in a large proportion of cases, 
obviate the necessity for raising the question of eligibility of an applicant for public 
assistance in respect of his previous residence. 


73. That the re-organisation of the various services now included in the Poor 
Law on the lines of a County or County Borough administration under the several 
committees concerned, with the County or County Borough as the unit for rating, 
will, in the great majority of cases, render it unnecessary to raise the question of past 


residence. 


74. That with regard to services rendered by the Local Health Authority, it should 
be made a condition of the proposed Grant-in-Aid that no question of the past 
residence of any applicant should be raised, except only with regard to admission to 
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any specialised institution ; and in the latter case admission may, if thought fit, be 
confined, except on terms to be prescribed, to persons who have resided in the district 
for one year—-any other persons being, if thought fit, refused admission (except when 
such refusal would involve danger to life), and relegated to the General Infirmary, 
or,.removed, under proper conditions and safeguards, to the specialised institution of 
the County to which they belong. i 


75. That (beyond the retention of the power to contribute towards school 
accommodation for “ boarded-out ” children) there is no need for any question of past 
residence to be raised in connection with the work of the Local Education Committee ; 
and this should be made a condition of the Government Grants. 


76. That whatever provisions are made in this respect, there should be identical 
and reciprocal rights as between England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 


77. That alike in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, the Grants-in-Aid of 
the expenditure of the Destitution Authorities are urgently in need of revision. In return 
for the sum of £3,500,000 annually, which is being contributed to Boards of Guardians 
and Parish Councils, the various Departments of the National Government, which are 
charged with the supervision and control of the Local Authorities, now obtain the very 
minimum of power to prevent either extravagance or inefficiency, or of influence towards 
a greater efficiency of service. The relief afforded to the local ratepayer is so unequal 
and so arbitrarily distributed as to amount to a gross injustice, which is all the more 
intolerable in that, especially in Ireland, the poorest districts and those most heavily 
burdened often obtain the least relief. And the conditions of the Grants, whilst 
seldom so framed as to cause a wise discrimination in favour of the more desirable 
methods of expenditure rather than others, sometimes result in positively encouraging ~ 
extravagance, laxness and refusal to carry out the policy desired by the Legislature. . 


78. That, in our opinion, in view of the large share of the cost of providing for the 
aged in their homes now borne by the National Exchequer under the Old-Age Pensions 
Act of 1908, and of the share which we think it necessary for the National Government 
to take in the administration of the provision for the Unemployed and Able-bodied, 
we consider that no Grant-in-Aid should be made to the Local Authorities in respect of 
these two services. | 


79. That when all grades of the mentally defective are placed in the hands of the 
proposed new Local Authorities for the Mentally Defective, a Grant should be made to 
those Authorities in respect of all the persons satisfactorily provided for by them. It 
would be desirable that this Grant should be made on the same basis as that to the 
Local Health Authorities. 


80. That a Grant-in-Aid should be made to the Local Health Authorities in respect 
of all the work now done by them, or to be hereafter entrusted to them. 


81, Thatit is essential that all Grants-in-Aid should be administered by the particular 
Government Departments concerned with the particular services to be aided; and 
paid direct to the Local Authorities. 


82, That all Grants should take the form of Grants-in-Aid of local services; that 
they should be conditional on the efficient performance of the services ; that they should 
be governed by detailed regulations, and accompanied by systematic inspection and 
audit; and that they should be withheld, wholly or in part, on failure to comply with 
the law and the regulations in force. 


83. That they might, for the convenience of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be 
fixed in aggregate total, which might remain unchanged for a term of seven years; but 
that the allocation of the total among the several Local Authorities should be pro-— 
portionate to their several expenditures from time to time on the services to be aided, 
subject to such expenditure being allowed by the Department to count for this purpose, 
as not being extravagant or improper. If not considered too complicated, the scale of 
distribution proposed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, determined jointly by expenditure and 
by poverty of the district, might advantageously be adopted. 
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84. That the Local Government Board for England and Wales—and in a lesser degree amie XI. z 
the Local Government Boards for Scotland and Ireland—have failed to secure the national 2UPer Vision an 


: : : ‘ : : : : Control by th 
uniformity of policy with regard to the relief of the poor, which was aimed at in the National bee 
establishment of a Central Authority upon the Report of 1834. ment, pp. 977- 

998, 


85. That this failure has contributed to the extraordinary variations in Poor Law 
administration in different districts and to the present demoralised state of the majority 
of the Destitution Authorities. 


_ 86. That we attribute the failure, not to any shortcomings in the persons concerned, 
but to the obsolete character of the administrative machinery with which they have had 
to work; and notably to their not having been able to keep pace with the virtual 
transformation of the Destitution Authorities, from bodies set to “relieve destitution ” 
under a deterrent Poor Law, into Local Authorities which, in response to public criticism, 
have started to provide, for this or that class of their patients, not deterrent relief, but 
curative and restorative treatment. 


87. That the “ Poor Law Division,” with its General Inspectors, adhering to the 
old technique of a deterrent “ relief of destitution,” 1s unqualified to secure the efficient 
and economical administration of the different kinds of nurseries, schools, hospitals, 
asylums, custodial homes, farm colonies, and what not, that are now being run by the 
hypertrophied Destitution Authorities. 


88. That each of the separate services administered by the Local Authorities—such 
as education, public health and care of the insane—imperatively requires the supervision, 
guidance and control of a distinct and self-contained Department or Division of a 
Department, having its own regulative orders, its own technically qualified Inspectorate, 
and its consistent line of policy; and that just as the Local Destitution Authorities 
should be broken up and merged in the several Committees of the County or County 
Borough Council dealing with the several services, so the Poor Law Division of the 
Local Government Board should be abolished, and its work distributed among the several 
Departments or Divisions of Departments to which may be entrusted the supervision 
and control over the Local Education Authorities, the Local Health Authorities, and the 
Local Authorities for the Mentally Defective, respectively. 


89. That we cannot refrain from animadverting on the fact that, notwithstanding 
the enormous importance and steady expansion of the Public Health work of the Local 
Authorities, there exists, in England and Wales, no Department, and not even a distinct 
and self-contained Division of a Department, responsible for their supervision, guidance 
and control in this important service, and for maintaining in it a definite and consistent 
policy—the work- of dealing with the questions as they arise being intermixed with the 
business of other services and scattered among five different Divisions of the Local 
Government Board; none of them having, under its control, any staff of inspectors 
for the systematic visitation of all the Local Health Authorities, or the administration 
of any Grant-in-Aid of the services of those Authorities; and none of them being 
charged with the duty of formulating and maintaining a consistent policy for the service 
as a whole. 


Deterring our proposals with regard to the whole of the Able-bodied until Part IT. alee XII. 


Hest cheme of 
of the present Report, we recommend: Reform, 


‘ . 999-1031. 
90. That, except the 43 Eliz., c. 2, the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 for England = 


and Wales and the various Acts for the relief of the poor and the corresponding legisla - 
tion tor Scotland and Ireland, so tar as they relate exclusively to Poor Relief. and including 
the Law of Settlement, should be repealed. | 


91. That the Boards of Guardians in England, Wales and Ireland, and (at any rate 
as lar as Poor Law functions are concerned) the Parish Councils in Scotland, together 
with all combinations of these bodies, should be abolished. 


92. That the property and _ liabilities, powers and duties of these Destitution 
Authorities should be transferred (subject to the necessary adjustments) to the County 
and County Borough Councils, strengthened in numbers as may be deemed necessary for 
their enlarged duties ; with suitable modifications to provide for the special circumstances 
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of Scotland and Ireland, and for the cases of the Metropolitan Boroughs, the Non-County 
Boroughs over 10,000 in population, and the Urban Districts over 20,000 in population, 
on the plan that we have sketched out. 


93. That the provision for the various classes of the non-able-bodied should be 
wholly separated from that to be made for the Able-bodied, whether these be Unem- 
ployed workmen, vagrants or able-bodied persons now in receipt of Poor Relief. 


94, That the services at present administered by the Destitution Authorities (other 
than those connected with vagrants or the able-bodied)—that is to say, the provision 
for :— : 

(i.) Children of school age ; 
(ii.) The sick and the permanently incapacitated, the infants under school 
age, and the aged needing institutional care ; 


. (iii.) The mentally defective of all grades and all ages; and - 
(iv.) The aged to whom pensions are awarded—should be assumed, under 


the directions of the County and County Borough Councils, by :— 
(i 


The Education Committee ; 
The Health Committee ; 


-) 

(i1.) 

(iii.) The Asylums Committee 5. and 
-) 


(iv.) The Pension Committee respectively. 

95. That the several committees concerned should be authorised and required, 
under the directions of their Councils, to provide, under suitable conditions and saie- 
euards to be embodied in Statutes and regulative Orders, for the several classes of 
persons committed to their charge, whatever treatment they may deem most appropriate 
to their condition ; being either institutional treatment, in the various specialised schools, 
hospitals, asylums, etc., under their charge; or whenever judged preferable, domiciliary 
treatment, conjoined with the grant of Home Aliment where this is indispensably required. 


96. That the law with regard to liability to pay for relief or treatment received, 
or to contribute towards the maintenance of dependents and other relations, should 
be embodied in a definite and consistent code, on the basis, in those services for which 
a charge should be made, of recovering the cost from all those who are really able to 
pay, and of exempting those who cannot properly do so. tr 


97. That there should be established in each County and County Borough one 
or more officers, to be designated Registrars of Public Assistance, to be appointed by 
the County and County Borough Council, and to be charged with the threefold duty of :— 


(i.) Keeping a Public Register of all cases in receipt of public assistance ; 


(ii.) Assessing and recovering, according to the law of the land and the 
evidence as to sufficiency of ability to pay, whatever charges Parliament may 
decide to make for particular kinds of relief or treatment ; and 


(iii.) Sanctioning the Grants of Home Aliment proposed by the Committees 
concerned with the treatment of the case. 
98. That the Registrar of Public Assistance should have under his direction (and 
under the control of the General Purposes Committee of the County or County Borough 
Council) the necessary staff of Inquiry and Recovery Officers, and a local Receiving 
House, for the strictly temporary accommodation of non-able-bodied persons found in 
need, and not as yet dealt with by the Committees concerned. | 


99. That the present national subventions in aid of the Destitution Authorities should 
be replaced by Grants-in-Aid of the expenditure on the whole of the services to be 
administered by the Health Committees of the County and County Borough Councils, — 
subject to the administration of these services up to, at any rate, a National Minimum 
of Efficiency ; the aggregate amount of such Grants-in-Aid for the United Kingdom. 
and their allocation as between England (including Wales), Scotland and Ireland being 
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fixed and subject to revision only every seven years; but the distribution of this 
total among the several County and County Borough Councils being made, according 
to the plan we have specified, in proportion to their several gross expenditures on 
these services ; and at the same time in such a proportion to the poverty of their districts 
as will enable the National Minimum of Efficiency to be everywhere attained without 
anywhere exceeding the Standard Average Rate. 


100. That the Local Authorities in England and Wales, in respect of the services 
administered by each Committee, be placed under the supervision of a single Depart- 
ment or Division of a Department of the National Government, which shall itself 
administer the Grants-in-Aid of its particular services, issue its own regulative Orders, 
and have its own technically qualified Inspectors; the Education Committees in 
England and Wales being thus responsible, for the efficiency of all their services, to the 
Board of Education ; the Mentally Defectives (or Asylums) Committees to the proposed 
Board of Control, in succession to the Lunacy Commissioners ; the Pension Committees to 
whatever Department is deputed to take charge of the administration of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act of 1908 ; and the Health Committees, with regard to all their enlarged range 
of functions, to a separately organised and self-contained Public Health Department, 
whether this is organised as a separate Division of the Local Government Board or made 
a distinct Department. The determination of appeals from-the decisions of the Regis- 
trar of Public Assistance, and whatever national supervision may be exercised over the 
Grant of Home Aliment to the Non-Able-bodied, should, we suggest, be entrusted to 
another separately organised and self-contained Department or Division of a Depart- 
ment, which, if it can be dissociated from the Local Government Board, might, with 
advantage, be placed, along with the Department or Division dealing with Audit, Loans 
and Local Finance generally, in close connection with the Treasury. 

3 BaP lee | 
~* 101. That a temporary Executive Commission be appointed to adjust areas, bound- 
aries, assets and liabilities ; and to allocate buildings and officers among the future Local 
Authorities. > | | 


Part IJ.—Tue DeEstituTion oF THE ABLE-BODIED. 
, 1. That instead of the National Uniformity of policy in dealing with the Able- Tua peer 
bodied, upon which the Report of 1834 laid so much stress, we find at the present | Go oe Poor 
time, among the different Destitution Authorities of the United Kingdom, five different Law, pp. 1036- 
methods of treatment being simultaneously applied. 1094, 


2. That two of these methods—that of maintenance in a General Mixed Work- 
house, and that of unconditional and inadequate Outdoor Relief—in spite of almost 
universal condemnation from 1834 down to the present day, a condemnation in which 
we concur, are still extensively persisted in; with the effect of perpetually increasing the 
area and the demoralisation of Able-bodied Pauperism. 


3. That we have been surprised to discover that the number of Able-bodied men 
in health who, in England and Wales, in the course of each year, receive temporary 
Outdoor Relief, without even any task of work, is very large—numbering apparently 
between 30,000 and 40,000; some of this relief being given on account of “sudden or 
urgent necessity,” but most of it being given as exceptions to the Orders, and merely 
reported week by week to the Local Government Board for its approval. 


4. That the number of Able-bodied men in health now in the General Mixed Work- 
houses of England, Wales and Ireland is large—probably considerably in excess of 
10,000—and that there are ominous signs that, in the large towns, the number of sturdy 
Able-bodied men subjected to these demoralising conditions is steadily increasing. | 


5. That we have definitely ascertained that—contrary to the common opinion, and 
even in violation of the law—the huge Poorhouses of the populous towns of Scotland 
also contain large, and apparently increasing, numbers of Able-bodied men in health, 
of exactly the same type as the inmates of the General Mixed Workhouses of England, 
Wales and Ireland. 


CHAPTER II. 


Agencies, 
pp. 1095-1101. 
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6. That the three specialised Poor Law methods of dealing with the Able-bodied— 


the Outdoor Labour Test, the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, and the Casual Ward—_ 


all, in our opinion, fail to provide treatment appropriate to any section of the Able-— 
bodied, and are inherently incapable of being made to do so. If these institutions are 


lax (as is usually the case), they become the resort of wastrels and “ cadgers,” of the 


—s ae 


‘“work-shy ” and the dissolute, to whom their demoralising slackness and promiscuity — 
is positively an attraction. To plunge a respectable able-bodied man or woman, in — 


the crisis of utter destitution, into the midst of such persons is, at once, a torture 
and an almost inevitable degradation. If, on the other hand, the Outdoor Labour 
Test, the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, and the Casual Ward are made strict in their 
discipline and prison-like in their regimen, they are shunned by the vagabond and 
worthless class of ‘‘ the occasional poor”?; who thereupon contrive, to the great 
annoyance, cost and danger of the public, to exist outside them. Their penal severity 
then falls only on such comparatively decent men as have become too debilitated and 
too incompetent to gain even the barest living outside; and these, though finding 
the regimen unendurable, are driven in again and again by sheer starvation. To subject 
such men to a brutalising regimen and penal severities is useless and inhuman ; 
and it ought to be (if it is not already) contrary to law. 

7. That by its provision of mere subsistence, available just when demanded, the 
Poor Law treatment of the Able-bodied, by any of the five methods at present in use, 
actually facilitates parasitic methods of existence, intermittent and irregular effort, and 
casual employment. In our opinion, this evil influence of the Destitution Authorities 
in the Metropolis and all the great ports—to some extent, indeed, in all the towns— 
is to-day spreading demoralisation and manufacturing pauperism on a large scale. 


8. That it appears to us open to grave objection that the Destitution Authorities 
should have been allowed to exercise powers of compulsory detention and of penal 
discipline, such as those now enforced in the Able-bodied Test Workhouse and the 
Casual Ward. For the exercise of such powers, we do not think that either the 
members of a Board of Guardians, or its officers, without legal training, without any 
prescribed procedure, without appeal and without even a hearing of the person 
accused, are at all fitted. Nor do we consider that a Destitution Authority, or any 
staff that it is likely to engage, has the requisite knowledge or the requisite experience 
to enable it properly to administer penal discipline to those who might, in due form, 
have been sentenced to submit to it. The very use of compulsory detention and penal 
discipline by a Destitution Authority tends to defeat itself, as those for whom the 
rigorous measures were intended will, however destitute, certainly avoid applying for 
admission. On all these grounds, we must unreservedly condemn the proposal that ex- 
tended powers of compulsory detention of adult Able-bodied persons should be granted to 
any Poor Law Authority, however constituted. Any such proposal would, in our 
opinion, arouse the strongest resentment, and would meet with determined opposition 
in the House of Commons. 


9. That any attempt, by a repeal of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, to 
force back into the Poor Law those sections of the Able-bodied who are now relieved 
by the Distress Committees, would be socially disastrous and politically impracticable. 
On the contrary, it is, in our judgment, of the highest importance to complete without 
delay the process begun under that Act, and to remove the remaining sections of 


the Able-bodied, once for all, from any connection with the Local Authorities dealing 


with the Children, the Sick, the Mentally Defective, and the Aged and Infirm. It is, 


in our opinion, essential that whatever provision the community may decide to make 


for Able-bodied persons in distress should be administered by an Authority having to 
deal with all the Able-bodied and with the Able-bodied alone ; and dealing with them, 
not merely at the crisis of destitution, but in relation to the cause and character of 


their distress, and the means to be taken for its cure. For all sections of the Able-— 
bodied the Poor Law, alike in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, is, im our 


judgment, intellectually bankrupt. 


10. That, apart from other considerations, the maintenance of a penal Poor Law — 
The Able bodied for the Able-bodied hag, in the large towns, been rendered impossible by the develop-— 
under Voluntary ment of extensive Voluntary Agencies which refuse to allow the destitute to starve, 


or the homeless to remain at night without. shelter. 
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11, That so long as the public organisation for dealing with the Able-bodied in 
distress 1s so directed as to result in large numbers of persons remaining in want of the 
actual necessaries of life, on whatever excuse, it is neither practicable nor desirable to 
prevent Voluntary Agencies from relieving such persons. 


12. That the relief thus given by means of Shelters and the distribution of food— 
whilst -it can hardly be made the subject of blame or reproach so long as people are 
starving and homeless—is almost wholly useless for permanently benefiting the persons 
relieved ; and has, moreover, many objectionable characteristics. 


13. That whilst some of the Labour Homes and Rural Colonies present good features, 
and attain a certain measure of success, they are, in the absence of any Detention Colony 
for the “ work-shy,”’ and of any adequate outlet for those who have been regenerated, 
unable to deal with more than a tiny fraction of the problem. 


14, That the co-existence, in the great centres of population, of a penal Poor Law for 
the Able-bodied, with extensive, indiscriminate, unconditional and inadequate relief by 
Voluntary Agencies, produces so much undeserved suffering on the one hand, and 
so much degradation of character and general demoralisation on the other, as to 
make it urgently necessary for the whole problem of Able-bodied Destitution to be 
systematically dealt with by the National Government. 


15. That as compared with the methods of relieving the Unemployed under the CHaprer III. 
Poor Law, the experience of the policy— inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular of ue eens 
1886, and definitely confirmed by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905—of withdraw- Unewples a 
ing the Unemployed from the Poor Law, has proved full of valuable suggestion and Workmen Act, 
promise. ! pp. 1102-1130. 


16. That the precedent of the Lancashire Cotton Famine suggests that Public Works, 
carried on under specialised organisation for a limited period, with the object of 
employing particular classes of persons deprived of definite situations by some accidental 
or temporary cessation of their regular employment, and practically certain to resume 
their ordinary occupations, may prove the easiest method of relieving their transient 
destitution. ; 


17. That twenty years’ experience has proved that it is not practicable in ordinary 
times to disentangle these cases from those of respectable men who are chronically 
Unemployed or Under-employed; with the result that any work at wages afforded 
by Local Authorities as a method of providing for the Unemployed tends to become 
chronic, and instead of being confined to the men thrown out of definite situations 
by the accidental and temporary dislocation of industry, it is, in practice, participated 
in by those who are chronically Unemployed or Under-employed, to an even greater 
extent than by those for whom it was intended. 


18. That whilst the Unemployed Workmen Act has enabled a certain number of 
respectable workmen to tide over temporary distress without recourse to the Poor Law, 
it has demonstrated that, as a method for providing for chronic Unemployment or 
Under-employment, the provision of work at wages by Local Authorities affords no 
remedy and tends even to intensify the evil. 


19. That the work at wages provided by Local Authorities, is, in practice, either 
diverted from the ordinary employees of the Local Authorities, or else abstracted from 
what would otherwise have gone to the regular employees of contractors for public works ; 
with the result, in either case, of creating, sooner or later, as much Unemployment as it 
relieves, and of thus throwing the cost of relieving the distress upon other wage- 
earners. 


20. That work at wages, given to the Unemployed by Local Authorities for a few 
days or a few weeks at a time, tends, like the opening of a Labour Yard by the Board 
of Guardians, actually: to promote the disastrous Under-employment characteristic of 
some industries, and positively encourages employers and employed to acquiesce in inter- 
mittent employment and casual jobs, instead of regular work at definite weekly wages. 
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21. That the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, whilst not excluding temporary 


Relief Works, contemplated and provided also for other experiments in providing for 


the Unemployed, which have unfortunately not been adequately put into operation by the 


Local Government Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively ; 


or by the Local Authorities. 


22, That one of the most promising of these experiments—the provision of Rural 
Colonies where the Unemployed could be trained with a view to their permanent 
re-establishment as self-supporting citizens, whether on the land or otherwise, in 
England or elsewhere—has been tried at the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, with a con- 
siderable measure of success. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales, now insists on regarding this Farm Colony only as a 
means of affording temporary relief and not as a means of training for future self- 
support ; and refuses to permit any further expenditure for the purpose of permanently 
establishing even those men who have been selected and trained. 


23. That another valuable provision of the Unemployed Workmen Act .was that 
requiring the establishment, quite apart from the existence of distress from Unemploy- 
ment, of a complete network of Labour Exchanges, covering the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Wherever a Distress Committee was not established, the Act expressly 
required the Council of every County and County Borough to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee to investigate the conditions of the labour market by means of Labour 
Exchanges, and to establish or assist such Exchanges within its area. Such a network 
of Labour Exchanges, covering the whole Kingdom, would have afforded, as the 
experience of the Metropolitan Exchanges now demonstrates, valuable information, 
both to Unemployed workmen and to Local Authorities dealing with the problem. 
Unfortunately, this provision of the Act, though, as regards England and Wales, mandatory 
in its terms, appears to have been ignored by the Local Government Boards for 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and has accordingly, with the exception of 
London and three places in Scotland, not been put in operation. , 


24. That in consequence of this failure to establish the complete network of Labour 


Exchanges contemplated by the Unemployed Workmen Act, Local Authorities have been. 


greatly hampered in their attempts to put into operation the other provisions of the 
Act. Thus, the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony has remained isolated ; and great difficulties 


have been experienced in discovering suitable situations in other parts of England for 


the men there trained for agricultural pursuits. Moreover, the provision enabling 
Local Authorities to pay the expenses of removing men to places where situations had 
been found for them, has, in the lack of machinery for discovering such situations 


within the United Kingdom,. been almost exclusively used for the purpose of con-— 


veying them to Canada. 


25. That notwithstanding this failure to put the Unemployed Workmen Act in 
operation in the way that was intended, and the manifold shortcomings of the Act 
itself, we are of opinion that (as compared with the alternative of throwing the Unem- 
ployed back into the Poor Law), it has proved of considerable value; and that it 
should certainly be continued in force until a more adequate scheme of dealing with the 
grave social problem of Unemployment, otherwise than under the Poor Law, has been 
placed upon the Statute Book. 


-CHaprer IV. 26. That distress from want of employment, though periodically aggravated by 
The Distress from depression of trade, is a constant feature of industry and commerce as at present 


Unemployment as sdministered ; and that the mass of men, women and children suffering from the 


it exists to-d SEG ; 
a nisiaee ’privation due to this Unemployment in the United Kingdom amounts, at the best 


of times, to hundreds of thousands, whilst in years of trade depression they must 
exceed a million in number. 


27. That this misery has no redeeming feature. It does not, like the temporary 
hardships of work or adventure, produce in those capable of responding to the 


stimulus, greater strength, energy, endurance, fortitude or initiative. On the contrary, 


the enforced idleness and prolonged privation characteristic of Unemployment have, on 
both the strong man and the weak, on the man of character and conduct and on 
the dissolute, a gravely deteriorating effect on body and mind, on muscle and will. The 


ae 
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magnitude of the loss thus caused to the nation, first in the millions of days of 
enforced idleness of productive labourers, and secondly in the degradation and 
deterioration of character and physique—whether or not it is increasing—can scarcely 
be exaggerated. 


28. That men in distress from want of employment approximate to one or other 
of four distinct types, requiring, as we have described, distinct treatment ; namely, the 
Men from Permanent Situations, the Men of Discontinuous Employment, the Under- 
employed and the Unemployable. 


29. That what is needed for the Men from Permanent Situations is some prompt 
and gratuitous machinery; for discovering what openings exist, anywhere in the 
United. Kingdom, for their particular kind of service; or for ascertaining with 
certainty that no such openings exist; with suitable provision, where individual 
saving does not suffice, for the maintenance of themselves and their households whilst 
awaiting re-employment. Both the machinery and the provision are at present afforded, 
in some industries, by Trade Union ‘‘ Vacant Books” and Trade Union Insurance. 
This, however, does not meet the need of the large numbers of men in occupations for 
which no Trade Union exists, or in which no machinery for reporting vacancies and no 
insurance against Unemployment have been organised. Nor does it meet the cases, 
unhappily always occurring in one industry or another, of men whose occupation is 
being taken from them by the adoption of new processes or new machinery, without- 
any effective opportunity being afforded to them of training themselves to new means of 


livelihood. 


30. That for the Men of Discontinuous Employment the same prompt and gratuitous 
machinery for discovering what openings exist, anywhere in the United Kingdom, is 
required, not only for individuals exceptionally Unemployed, but for the entire class, at 
all times ; in order to prevent the constant “leakage” of time between job and job, and to 
obviate the demoralising aimless search for work, whether over any one great. urban 
aggregation, or by means of wandering from town to town. The same machinery 
becomes imperative, in times of bad trade, in order to ascertain with certainty that 
no opportunity of employment exists. Without some such machinery, experience shows. 
that Insurance against Unemployment breaks down, owing to the excessive amount of 
“time lost” between jobs, and the impossibility of securing that every claimant has done 
his best to get work. 


31. That of all the forms of Unemployment, that which we have termed Under- 
employment, extending, as it does, to many hundreds of thousands of workers, and 
to their whole lives, is by far the worst in its evil effects ; and that it is this system 
of chronic Under-employment which is above all other causes responsible for the 
perpetual manufacture of paupers that is gomg on; and which makes the task of 
the Distress Committees in dealing with the Unemployed of other types—such as 
the Men from Permanent Situations, or the Men of Discontinuous EKmployment— 
hopelessly impracticable. 


32. That we have been unable to escape from the conclusion that, owing to 
various causes, there has accumulated, in all the ports, and indeed in all the large towns 
of the United Kingdom, an actual surplus of workmen, there being more than are 
required to do the work in these towns even in times of brisk trade; this surplus show- 
ing itself in the existence of the Stagnant Pools of Labour that we have described, 
and in the chronic Under-employment of tens of thousands of men at all seasons and in 
all years. | 


33. That we have been struck by the fact that this chronic Under-employment 
of men is coincident with the employment in factories and workshops, or on work 
taken out to be done at home, of a large number of mothers of young children who 
are thereby deprived of maternal care; with an ever-growing demand for boy-labour 
of an uneducational kind; and actually with a positive increase in the number of 
‘ half-timers ” (children in factories below the age exempting them from attendance at 
school). Thus we have, in increasing numbers (though whether or not in increasing 
proportion is not clear) men degenerating through enforced Unemployment or chronic 
Under-employment into parasitic Unemployables ; and the burden of industrial work 
cast on pregnant women, nursing mothers and immature youths. 
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34. That the task of dealing with Unemployment is altogether beyond the 
capacity of Authorities having jurisdiction over particular areas; and can be undertaken 
successiully only by a Department of the National Government. 


35. That the experience of the Poor Law in dealing with destitute able-bodied men 
and their dependents; of the Distress Committees in providing for labourers out 
of employment; of the Police in attempting to suppress Vagrancy and “ sleeping- 
out’; of the Prison Commissioners in having to accommodate in gaol large numbers of 
men undergoing short sentences for offences of this nature; of the Education and 
Public Health* Authorities in feeding and medically treating the necessitous dependents 
of able-bodied men; and of the Voluntary Agencies dealing with the “houseless poor” 
of great cities, all alike prove that every attempt to deal only with this or that section 
of the Able-bodied and Unemployed class is liable to be rendered nugatory by the neglect 
to deal simultaneously with the other sections of men in distress, or claiming to be in 
distress, from want of employment. That accordingly, in our judgment, no successful 
dealing with the problem is possible unless provision is simultaneously made in ways 
suited to their several needs and deserts for all the various sections of the Unemployed 


by one and the same Authority. 


36. That the duty of so organising the National Labour Market as to prevent or to 
minimise Unemployment should be placed upon a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
who might be designated the Minister for Labour. 


37. That the Ministry of Labour should include six distinct and separately organised 
Divisions, each with its own Assistant Secretary; namely, the National Labour 
Exchange, the Trade Insurance Division, the Maintenance and Training Division, the 
Industrial Regulation Division, the Emigration and Immigration Division, and the 
Statistical Division. 


38. That the function of the National Labour Exchange should be, not only (a) to 
ascertain and report the surplus or shortage of labour of particular kinds, at particular 
places; and (6) to diminish the time and energy now spent in looking for work, and the 
consequent “leakage”? between jobs; but also (c) so to “ dovetail ” casual and seasonal 
employments as to arrange for practical continuity of work for those now chronically 
Under-employed. That whilst resort to the National Labour Exchange might be 
optional for employers filling situations of at least a month’s duration, it should (following 
the precedent of the Labour Exchange for seamen already conducted by the Board of 
Trade in the Mercantile Marine Offices) be made legally compulsory in certain scheduled 
trades in which excessive Discontinuity of Employment prevails; and especially for 
the engagement of Casual Labour. | Gy 


39. That in our opinion no effective steps can be taken towards the “ Decasualisation 
of Casual Labour,’”’ and the Suppression of Under-employment, without simultaneously 
taking action to ensure the immediate absorption, or else to provide the full and 
honourable maintenance at the public expense, of the surplus of labourers that will 
thereby stand revealed. ' 


40. That, in order to secure proper industrial training for the youth of the nation, 
an amendment of the Factory Acts is urgently required to provide that no child should 
be employed at all below the age of fifteen ; that no young person under eighteen should 
be employed for more than thirty hours per week; and that all young persons so 
employed should be required to attend for thirty hours per week at suitable Trade 
Schools to be maintained by the Local Education Authorities. 


41. That the terms of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1893, should be so amended 
as to enable the Minister of Labour to require the prompt reduction of the hours of 
duty of railway, tramway and omnibus workers, if not to forty-eight, at any rate to 
not more than sixty in any one week as a maximum. 


42, That all mothers having the charge of young children, and in receipt, by themselves 
or their husbands, of any, form of Public Assistance, should receive enough for the full 
maintenance of the family ; and that it should then be made a condition of such assistance 
that the mother should devote herself to the care of her children, without seeking 
industrial employment. 
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43. That we recommend these reforms for their own sake, but it is an additional 
advantage that they (and especially the Halving of Boy Labour) would permit the 
immediate addition to the number of men in employment equal to a large proportion of 
those who are now Unemployed or Under-employed. 


44, That in order to meet the periodically recurrent general depressions of Trade 
the Government should take advantage of there being at these periods as much 
Unemployment of capital as there is Unemployment of labour; that it should definitely 
undertake, as far as practicable, the Regularisation of the National Demand for 
Labour; and that it should, for this purpose, and to the extent of at least £4,000,000 a 
year, arrange a portion of the ordinary work required by each Department on a Ten 
Years’ Programme ; £40,000,000 worth of work for the decade being then put in hand, 
not by equal annual instalments, but exclusively in the lean years of the trade cycle ; 
being paid for out of loans for short terms raised as they are required, and being executed 
with the best available labour, at Standard Rates, engaged in the ordinary way. 


45. Thatin this Ten Years’ Programme there should be included works of Afforestation, 
Coast Protection and Land Reclamation; to be carried out by the Board of Agriculture 
exclusively in the lean years of the trade cycle; by the most suitable labour obtainable, 
taken on in the ordinary way, at the rates locally current for the work, and paid for out 
of loans raised as required. 


46. That the statistical and other evidence indicates that, by such measures as 
the above, the greater part of the fluctuations in the aggregate volume of employment 
can be obviated; and the bulk of the surplus labour manifesting itself in chronic Under- 
employment can be immediately absorbed, leaving at all times only a relatively small 
residuum of men who are, for various reasons, in distress from want of work. 


47. That with a lessened Discontinuity of Employment, and the Suppression of 
Under-employment, the provision of Out-of-Work Benefit by Trade Unions would become 
racticable over a‘much greater range of industry than at present; and its extension 
should, as the best form of insurance against Unemployment, receive Government 
encouragement and support. That in view of its probable adverse effect on Trade 
Union membership and organisation, we are unable to recommend the establishment 
of any plan of Government or compulsory Insurance against Unemployment. That we 
recommend, however, that, following the precedents set in several foreign countries, a 
Government subvention not exceeding one-half of the sum actually paid in the last 
preceding year as Out-of-Work Benefit should be offered to Trade Unions or other 
societies providing such Benefit, in order to enable the necessary weekly contributions to 
be brought within the means of a larger proportion of the wage-earners. 


48. That for the ultimate residuum of men in distress from want of employment, 
who may be expected to remain, after the measures now recommended have been put 
in operation, we recommend that Maintenance should be freely provided, withou€ dis- 
franchisement, on condition that they submit themselves to the physical and mental 
training that they may prove to require. That it should be the function of the Main- 
tenance and Training Division of the Ministry of Labour to establish and maintain 
Receiving Offices in the various centres of population, at which able-bodied men in 
distress could apply for assistance, and at which they would be medically examined 
and have their faculties tested in order to discover in what way they could be improved 
by training. They would then be assigned either to suitable Day Training Depots or 
residential Farm Colonies, where their whole working time would be absorbed in such 
varied beneficial training of body and mind as they proved capable of; their wives and 
families being, meanwhile, provided with adequate Home Aliment. 


49. That no applicant for employment or man out of work need be legally required 
to register at the National Labour Exchange, or to attend or remain in any Training 
Establishment, so long as he abstained from crime (including Vagrancy and Mendicity), 
and maintained himself and his family without receiving or needing Public Assistance 
in any form; but that such registration, and, if required, such attendance, should be 
legally enforced on all men who fail to fulfil any of their social obligations, or are found 
houseless, or requiring Public Assistance for themselves or their families. 
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50. That the Maintenance and Training Division should also establish one or more 
Detention Colonies, of a reformatory type, to which men would be committed by the 
Magistrates, and compulsorily detained and kept to work under discipline, upon con- 
viction of any such offences as Vagrancy, Mendicity, neglect to maintain family or to 
apply for Public Assistance for their maintenance if destitute, repeated recalcitrancy 
or breach of discipline in a Training Establishment, etc. 


51. That for able-bodied women, without husband or dependent children, who may 
be ‘found in distress from want of employment, there should be exactly the same sort 
of provision as for men. That for widows or other mothers in distress, having the care 
of young children, residing in homes not below the National Minimum of sanitation, 
and being themselves not adjudged. unworthy to have children entrusted to them, there 
should be granted adequate Home Aliment on condition of their devoting their whole 
time and energy to the care of the children. That for the childless wives of able-bodied 
men in attendance at a Training Establishment, adequate Home Aliment be granted, 
conditional on their devoting their time to such further training in Domestic Economy as 
may be prescribed for them. | 


52. That upon the establishment of the Ministry of Labour, and the setting to work 
of its new organisation, the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1965 should cease to apply ; 
and the Local Authorities should be relieved of all responsibilities with regard 
to the Able-bodied and the Unemployed. 


53. That upon the necessary legislation being passed, a small Executive Commis- 
sion be empowered to effect the necessary transfer to the Ministry of Labour of the 
functions with regard to the Able-bodied and the Unemployed at present performed 
by the Poor Law Authorities and the Distress Committees under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act; and to make, as from the Appointed Day, all necessary transfers and 
adjustments of buildings and officers, Farm Colonies and Labour Exchanges, assets 
and liabilities. 


(Signed). - Hy RUSSELL WAKEFIELD. 
FRANGIS CHANDLER, 
GEORGE LANSBURY. 
BEATRICE WEBB. 
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